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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Thb  life  of  Chatles  the  Fifth  subsequently  to  his  abdication  is  disposed  of  by 
]>r.  Robertson  in  some  six  or  seven  pages.  It  did  not,  in  truth,  come  strictly 
within  the  author's  plan,  which  propoe^  only  a  history  of  the  reign  of  the 
emperor.  But,  unfortunately,  these  few  pages  contain  many  inaccuracies,  and, 
among  others,  a  very  erroneous  view  of  the  interest  which  Charles,  in  his 
retirement,  took  in  tne  concerns  of  the  government  Tet  it  would  be  unjust 
to  impute  these  inaccuracies  to  want  of  care  in  the  historian,  since  he  had  no 
access  to  such  authentic  sources  of  information  as  would  have  enabled  him  to 
correct  them.  Such  information  was  to  be  derived  from  documents  in  the 
archives  of  Simancas,  consisting,  among  other  thin^  of  the  original  corre- 
pondence  of  the  emperor  and  his  household,  and  showing  conclusively  that  the 
monarch,  instead  of  remaining  dead  to  the  world  in  his  retreat,  took  not  merely 
an  interest  but  a  decided  part,  in  the  management  of  affairs.  But  in  Robert- 
son's day  Simancas  was  closed  against  the  native  as  well  as  the  foreigner ;  and 
it  is  not  until  within  a  few  years  that  the  scholar  has  been  permitted  to  enter 
its  dusty  recesses  and  draw  thence  materials  to  illustrate  the  national  history. 
It  is  particularly  rich  in  materials  for  the  illustration  of  Charles  the  Fifth's 
life  alter  his  alxucation.  Availingthemselves  of  the  opportunities  thus  afforded, 
several  eminent  writers,  both  in  mgland  and  on  tiie  Continent,  have  bestowed 
much  pains  in  investigating  a  passage  of  history  hitherto  so  little  understood. 
The  remits  of  their  labours  they  have  given  to  the  world  in  a  series  of  elabo- 
rate works,  which,  however  varying  in  detadls,  all  exhibit  Charles's  character 
and  conduct  in  his  retirement  in  a  very  different  point  of  view  from  that  in 
which  it  has  been  usual  to  regard  them.  It  was  the  knowledge  of  this  face 
which  led  the  publishers  of  the  present  edition  of  Robertson's  **  Charles  the 
Fifth  "  to  request  me  to  prepare  such  an  account  of  his  monastic  life  as  might 
place  before  the  reader  the  results  of  the  recent  researches  in  Simancas,  and 
that  in  a  more  concise  form—as  better  suited  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
designed— than  had  been  adopted  by  preceding  writers.  I  was  the  more  will- 
ing to  undertake  the  task,  that  my  previous  studies  had  made  me  familiar 
with  the  subject,  and  that  I  was  possessed  of  a  large  body  of  authentic  docu- 
ments relating  to  it,  copied  from  the  orijginals  in  Simancas.  These  documents, 
indeed,  form  the  basis  of  a  chapter  on  the  monastic  life  of  Charles  at  the  dose 
of  the  first  Book  of  the  History  of  Philip  the  Second,— written.  I  may  adcL  in 
the  summer  of  1851,  more  than  a  year  previous  to  the  publication  of  Mr. 
Stirling's  admirable  work,  which  led  the  way  in  the  series  of  brilliant  pro- 
ductions relating  to  the  cloister  life  of  Charles. 

In  complying  with  the  reauest  of  the  publishers.  I  have  made  the  authentic 
records  which  I  had  reoeivea  from  Simancas  the  foundation  of  my  narrative, 
— ^freely  availing  myself,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  labours  of  my  predecessors, 
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eBpecially  those  of  Mr.  Stirling  and  M.  Mignet,  wherever  they  have  thrown 
light  on  the  path  frogi  aouroes  not  within  my  reach. 

In  the  performance  of  the  task  I  have  oeen  insensibly  led  into  a  much 
greater  lei^gth  than  I  had  originally  intended,  or  than,  I  fear,  will  be  alto^ther 
palatable  to  those  who  have  become  already  lamiliar  with  the  narrative  m  the 
writings  of  those  who  have  preceded  me.  To  such  readers  I  cannot,  indeed, 
flatter  myself  that  I  have  given  any  information  of  importance  beyond  what 
th^  may  have  acquired  from  these  more  extended  and  elaborate  works.  But 
by  tar  the  laiger  part  of  readers  in  our  community  have  probably  had  no  access 
to  these  works ;  and  I  may  express  the  hope  that  I  have  executed  the  task  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  satisfy  any  cariosity  which,  after  perusing  the  nanative 
of  the  illustrious  Scottish  historian,  they  may  natuiaUy  feel  respecUug  the 
dosing  scenes  in  the  life  of  the  great  emperor. 

WILLIAM  H.  PRESGOTT. 
11^  last. 


TO 

THE  KINO. 

Sib, 

I  presume  to  lay  before  your  Majesty  the  history  of  a  period  which, 
if  the  abilities  of  the  wnter  were  equal  to  the  dignity  of  the  subject,  would 
not  be  unworthy  the  attention  of  a  monarch  who  is  no  less  a  judge  than  a 
patron  of  literary  merit 

History  claims  it  as  her  prerogative  to  o£fer  instruction  to  kings,  as  well  as 
to  their  people.  What  reflections  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth 
may  suggest  to  your  Majesty,  it  becomes  not  me  to  conjecture.  But  your 
subjects  cannot  observe  the  various  calamities  which  that  monarch's  ambition 
to  be  distinguished  as  a  conqueror  brought  upon  his  dominions,  without  recol- 
lecting the  felicity  of  their  own  times,  and  looking  up  with  gratitude  to  their 
sovereign,  who,  ouring  the  fervour  of  youth,  and  amidst  the  career  of  victory, 
possessed  such  self-command,  and  maturi^  of  judgment,  as  to  set  bounds  to 
his  own  triumphs,  and  prefer  the  blessings  of  peace  to  the  i^lendour  of 
military  ^loiy. 

Postenty  will  not  only  celebrate  the  wisdom  of  your  Majesty's  choice,  but 
will  enumerate  the  many  virtues  which  render  your  reign  conspicuous  for  a 
sacred  regard  to  all  the  duties  incumbent  on  the  sovereign  of  a  free  people. 

It  is  our  happiness  to  fed  the  influence  of  these  virtues,  and  to  live  under 
the  dominion  of  a  prince  who  delights  more  in  promoting  the  public  wd&re 
than  in  receiving  the  just  praise  of  his  royal  beneficence. 
I  am^  Sir, 
Your  Miyestnrs  most  faithful  subject, 
And  dutiful  servant, 

WILLIAM  ROBERTSON. 


PREFACE. 


No  period  in  the  history  of  one's  own  conntry  can  be  considered  as  altogether 
uninteresting.  Such  transactions  as  tend  to  illustrate  the  progress  of  its 
constitution,  laws,  or  manners  merit  the  utmost  attention.  Bven  remote  and 
minute  events  are  objects  of  a  curiosity,  which  being  natural  to  the  human 
mind,  the  gratification  of  it  is  attended  with  pleasure. 

But  with  respect  to  the  histonr  of  foreign  states,  we  must  set  other  bounds 
to  our  desire  oi  information.  Tne  univer«d  process  of  science  during  the  last 
two  centuries,  the  art  of  printing,  and  other  obvious  causes,  have  filled  Europe 
with  such  a  multiplicity  of  histones,  and  with  such  vast  collections  of  historical 
materials,  that  the  term  of  human  life  is  too  short  for  the  study  or  even  the 
perusal  of  them.  It  is  necessary,  then,  not  onlj  for  those  who  are  called  to 
conduct  the  afi&urs  of  nations,  but  for  such  as  mquire  and  reason  concerning 
them,  to  remain  satisfied  with  a  general  knowledge  of  distant  events,  and  to 
confine  their  study  of  history  in  detail  chiefly  to  that  period  in  which,  the 
several  states  of  Europe  havmg  become  intimately  connected,  the  operations 
of  one  power  are  so  felt  by  all  as  to  influence  their  councils  and  to  regulate 
their  measures. 

Some  boundary,  then,  ought  to  be  fixed,  in  order  to  separate  these  periods. 
An  era  should  be  pointed  out,  prior  to  which  each  country,  little  connected 
with  those  around  it,  may  trace  its  own  history  apart ;  after  which,  the  tran- 
sactions of  every  considerable  nation  in  Europe  oecome  interesting  and  in- 
structive to  alL  With  this  intention  I  undertook  to  write  the  History  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth.  It  was  durinfi:  his  administration  that  the  powers 
of  Europe  were  formed  into  one  great  political  s^tem,  in  which  each  took  a 
station,  wherein  it  has  since  remained  with  less  variation  than  could  have  been 
expected  after  the  shocks  occasioned  by  so  many  internal  revolutions  and  so 
many  foreign  wars.  The  great  events  which  happened  then  have  not  hitherto 
spent  their  force.  The  political  principles  and  maxims  then  established  still 
continue  to  operate.  The  ideas  concemins  the  balance  of  power  then  intro- 
duced, or  rendered  general  still  influence  me  councils  of  nations. 

The  a«e  of  Charles  the  Fifth  may  therefore  be  considered  as  the  period  at 
which  the  political  state  of  Europe  be^  to  assume  a  new  form.  I  have 
endeavoured  to  render  my  account  of  it  an  introduction  to  the  history  of 
Eun^  subsequent  to  his  rei^  While  his  numerous  biographers  describe 
his  personal  qualities  and  actions,  while  the  historians  of  cuSerent  countries 
relate  occurrences  the  consequences  of  which  were  local  or  transient,  it  hath 
been  my  purpose  to  record  only  those  great  transactions  in  his  reign,  the 
effects  of  which  were  universal  or  continue  to  be  permanent 

As  my  readers  could  derive  little  instruction  from  such  a  history  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  Fifth  without  some  information  concerning  the  state  of 
Europe  previous  to  the  sixteenth  oentuiy,  my  desire  of  supplying  this  has 
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produced  a  prelimiDary  volume,*  in  which  I  haye  attempted  to  ^int  out 
and  to  ezplam  the  great  causes  and  events  to  whose  operation  all  the  improve- 
ments in  the  political  state  of  Burope.  from  the  subversion  of  the  Roman 
emi)ire  to  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  must  be  ascribed.  I  have 
exhibited  a  view  of  the  progress  of  society  in  Burope,  not  only  with  respect  to 
interior  government,  laws,  and  manners,  but  with  respect  to  the  command  of 
the  national  force  requisite  in  foreign  operations ;  and  I  have  described  the 
political  constitution  of  the  principal  states  in  Burope  at  the  time  when 
Charles  the  Fifth  began  his  reign. 

In  this  part  of  my  work  I  have  been  led  into  several  critical  disquisitions, 
which  belong  more  properly  to  the  province  of  the  lawyer  or  antiquary  than 
to  that  of  the  historian.  These  I  have  placed  at  the  end  of  the  first  volume, 
under  the  title  of  Proofe  and  Illustrations.*  Many  of  my  readers  will, 
probably,  give  little  attention  to  such  researches.  To  some,  they  may  perhaps 
appear  the  most  curious  and  interestmg  part  of  the  work.  I  nave  carefully 
pointed  out  the  sources  from  which  I  have  derived  information,  and  have 
cited  the  writers  on  whose  authority  I  rely  with  a  minute  exactness,  which 
might  appear  to  border  upon  ostentation,  if  it  were  possible  to  be  vain  of 
having  rc»d  books,  manv  of  which  nothing  but  the  dutj  of  examinuig  with 
accuracy  whatever  1  laia  before  the  public  could  have  mduced  me  to  open. 
As  my  inquiries  conducted  mo  often  mto  paths  which  were  obscure  or  httle 
frequented,  such  constant  references  to  the  authors  who  have  been  my  guides 
were  not  onl^  necessary  for  authenticating  the  facts  which  are  the  foundations 
of  my  reasonings,  but  may  be  useful  in  pointing  out  the  way  to  such  as  shall 
hereafter  hold  the  same  course,  and  in  enaming  them  to  carry  on  their 
researches  with  greater  fadlij^  and  success. 

Bverv  intelligent  reader  wiU  observe  one  omission  in  my  work,  the  reason 
of  which  it  is  necessary  to  explain.  I  have  given  no  account  of  the  conquests 
of  Mexico  and  Peru,  or  of  the  establishment  of  the  Spanish  colonies  in  the 
continent  and  islands  of  America.  The  history  of  these  events  I  originally 
intended  to  have  related  at  considerable  lenc^h.  But  upon  a  nearer  and  more 
attentive  consideration  of  this  part  of  my  plan,  I  found  that  the  discovery  of 
the  New  World,  the  state  of  society  amonff  its  ancient  inhabitants,  tneir 
character,  manners,  and  arts,  the  ffenius  of  9ie  Bnropean  settlements  in  its 
various  provmces,  together  with  the  influence  of  these  upon  the  systems  of 
poli<7  or  commerce  in  Burope,  were  subjects  so  splendid  and  important  that  a 
superficial  view  of  them  could  afford  little  satisfaction ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  treat  of  them  as  extensively  as  they  merited  must  produce  an  episode 
disproportionate  to  the  principal  work.  I  have  therefore  reserved  these  for  a 
separate  histoiy ;  which,  if  the  performance  now  offered  to  the  public  shall 
receive  its  approbation,  I  purpose  to  underttUcei 

Though,  by  omitting  such  considerable  but  detached  articles  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Fifth,  I  have  circumscribed  my  narration  within  more  narrow 
limits,  I  am  yet  persuaded,  from  this  view  of  the  intention  and  nature  of  the 
work  which  I  thought  it  necessary  to  lay  before  my  readers,  that  the  plan 
must  still  appear  to  them  too  extensive,  and  the  undertaking  too  arduous. 
I  have  often  felt  them  to  be  sa  But  my  conviction  of  the  utility  of  such  a 
history  prompted  me  to  persevere.  With  what  success  I  have  executed  it> 
the  pubuc  must  now  judee.  I  wait^  not  without  solicitude,  for  its  decision,  to 
which  I  shall  submit  with  a  respectful  silence 

*  Theie  paaugM  In  tbe  text  refer  to  the  porafted  in  the  present  edition  has  required  a 
original  edition :  the  additional  n*atter  incor^       somewhat  dilTerent  arrangement. 
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SECTION  L 

TIEW  or  THE  PROGRESS  Or  800IBTT  IK  EUROPE  WITH  RB8PB0T  TO  INTERIOR 
QOVBRNMSNT,  LAWS,  AKD  MAXVMSRS. 

TlM  Effects  of  the  Roman  Power  on  (he  State  of  Europe— The  Irrnptlon  of  the  Barbaroos 
Natione— Tbetr  yeUlements  in  the  Countrl<>s  they  had  conqnered— Decay  of  the  Roman 
Empire— Deaolatlon  occasioned  by  the  Barbariana— Origin  of  the  present  Political  System 
of  l!.urope— The  Feudal  System—Its  Effects  upon  the  Arts,  Literature,  and  Religion— The 
Crusades,  and  their  Kffects  upon  Society— Growth  of  Municipal  institutions— Emancipatloo 
of  the  Peasantry- Beglnniug  of  a  regular  Administration  of  Justice— Trial  by  Combat- 
Appeals— Ecclesiastical  Courts— Discovery  of  the  Code  of  Justinian— Chivalry— Revival  of 
Learning— Influence  of  Commerce— Italians  the  first  Merchants  and  Bankers— Rise  of  Trade 
and  Manufkctures  among  the  Cities  of  the  Haniestlc  League,— in  the  NetherlaQda,- in 
England. 

Two  great  revolutioiis  have  happened  in  the  political  state  and  in  the  manners 
of  the  BuTopean  nations.  The  first  was  occasioned  hy  the  progress  of  the 
Roman  power ;  the  second  hy  tiie  suhversion  of  it  Wnen  the  spirit  of  con- 
quest led  the  armies  of  Rome  beyond  the  Alps,  they  found  all  tne  countries 
which  they  invaded  inhabited  hy  people  whom  they  aenominated  barbarians, 
but  who  were  nevertheless  brave  and  independent  These  defended  their 
ancient  possessions  with  obstinate  valour.  It  was  by  the  superiority  of  their 
discipline,  rather  than  that  of  their  oourace,  that  the  Romans  gained  any 
advantage  over  them.  A  sinde  battle  did  not,  as  among  the  effeminate 
inhabitants  of  Asia,  decide  tne  fate  of  a  state.  The  vanquished  people 
resumed  their  arms  with  fresh  spirit,  and  their  undisciplined  valour,  animated 
by  the  love  of  liberty,  supplied  the  want  of  conduct  as  well  as  of  unioa 
During  those  long  ana  fierce  struggles  for  dominion  or  independence,  the 
countries  of  Europe  were  successive^  laid  waste,  a  great  part  ot  their  inhabi- 
tants perished  in  the  field,  many  were  carried  into  slavery,  and  a  feeble 
remnant  incapable  of  farther  resistance,  submitted  to  the  Roman  power. 

The  Romans,  having  thus  desolated  Europe,  set  themselves  to  civilize  it 
The  form  of  government  which  they  establifihed  in  the  conquered  provinces, 
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though  seTere,  was  regular,  and  preserved  public  tranquillity.  As  a  ocmsola- 
tion  for  the  loss  of  libierty,  they  communicated  their  arts,  science&  language, 
and  manners  to  their  new  subjects.  Europe  b^an  to  breathe,  and  to  recover 
strength  after  the  calamities  which  it  had  undergone ;  agriculture  was  en- 
couraged ;  population  increased ;  the  ruined  cities  were  rebuilt ;  new  towns 
were  founded ;  an  appearance- <tf  prosperity  smcoeeded,  and  repaired  in  some 
degree,  the  havoc  of  war. 

This  state,  however,  was  far  from  bein^  happy  or  favourable  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  human  mind.  The  vanquished  nations  were  disarmed  by  their 
conquerors  and  overawed  by  soldiers  kept  in  pay  to  restrain  thero.  Thev 
were  ^ven  up  as  a  prey  to  rapacbous  governora,  who  plundered  them  with 
impunity,  ana  were  d/aiiied  of  their  wealth  by  exorbitant  taxes,  levied  with 
so  little  attention  to  the  situation  of  the  provinces  that  the  impositions  were 
often  increased  in  proportion  to  their  inability  to  support  them.  They  were 
deprived  of  their  most  enterprising  citizens,  who  resorted  to  a  distant  capital 
in  quest  of  preferment  or  of  riches ;  and  were  accustomed  in  all  their  actions 
to  look  up  to  a  superior  and  tamely  to  receive  his  commands.  Under  so  many 
depressing  circumstances,  it  was  hardly  possible  that  they  could  retain  vigour 
or  j^enerosity  of  mind.  The  martial  ana  independent  spirit  which  had  distin- 
guished theu:  ancestors  became  in  a  great  measure  extinct  among  all  the 
people  subjected  to  the  Roman  yoke ;  they  lost  not  only  the  habit  out  even 
the  capacity  of  deciding  for  themselves  or  of  acting  from  the  impulse  of  their 
own  minds ;  and  the  dominion  of  the  Romans,  like  that  of  all  great  empires^ 
degraded  and  debased  the  human  species.* 

A  society  in  such  a  state  could  not  subsist  long.  There  were  defects  in  the 
Roman  government,  even  in  its  most  perfect  form,  which  threatened  its  dis* 
solution.  Time  ripened  these  ori^nal  seeds  of  corruption,  and  gave  birth  to 
many  new  disorders.  A  constitution  unsound  and  worn  out  must  have  fallen 
into  pieces  of  itself,  without  any  external  shock.  The  violent  irniption  of  the 
Qoths,  Vandals,  Huns,  and  other  barbarians  hastened  this  event,  and  precipi- 
tated the  downfall  of  the  empire.  New  nations  seemed  to  arise,  and  to  rush 
from  unknown  regions,  in  order  to  take  ven^uce  on  the  Romans  for  the 
calamities  which  they  had  inflicted  on  mankind.  These  fierce  tribes  either 
inhabited  the  various  provinces  in  Germany  which  had  never  been  subdued 
br  the  Romans,  or  were  scattered  over  those  vast  countries  in  the  north  of 
Europe  and  north-west  ci  Asia  which  are  now  occupied  by  the  Danes,  the 
Swedes,  the  Poles,  the  subjects  ci  the  Russian  empire,  and  the  Tartars. 
Their  condition  and  transactions  previous  to  their  invasion  of  the  empire  are 
but  little  known.  Almost  all  our  information  with  respect  to  these  is  derived 
from  the  Romans ;  and,  as  they  did  not  penetrate  fiar  into  countries  which 
were  at  that  time  uncultivated  and  uninviting,  the  accounts  of  their  original 
state  given  by  the  Roman  historians  are  extremely  imperfect  The  rude, 
inhabitants  themselves,  destitute  of  science  as  well  as  of  records,  and  without 
leisure  or  curiosity  to  inquire  into  remote  events,  retained,  perhaps,  some 
indistinct  memory  of  recent  occurrences,  but  beyond  these  all  was  buried  in 
oblivion  or  involved  in  darkness  and  in  fable.* 

The  prodigious  swarms  which  poured  in  upon  the  empire  from  the  beginning 
of  the  fourth  centiirv  to  the  final  extinction  of  the  Roman  power  have  given 
rise  to  an  opinion  that  the  countries  whence  they  issued  were  crowded  with 
inhabitants  ;  and  various  theories  have  been  formed  to  account  for  such  an 
extraordinary  degree  of  population  as  hath  procured  these  countries  the 
appellation  of  ^Hhe  storehouse  of  nations.''  But  if  we  consider  that  the 
»  Notel.  -NotelL 
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countries  possessed  by  the  people  who  invaded  the  empire  were  of  vast  extent» 
that  a  great  part  of  these  was  covered  with  woods  and  marshes,  tiiat  some  of 
the  most  considerable  of  the  barbarous  nations  subsisted  entirely  by  huntiuK 
or  pasturage^  in  both  which  states  of  society  lai^ge  tracts  of  land  are  required 
for  maintainmg  a  few  inhabitants,  and  that  all  of  them  were  strangers  to  the 
arts  and  industry,  without  which  population  cannot  increase  to  any  great 
degree,  we  must  conclude  that  these  countries  could  not  be  so  populous  in 
ancient  times  as  they  are  in  the  present,  when  they  still  continue  to  be  less 
peopled  than  any  other  part  of  Europe  or  of  Asia. 

Imt  the  same  circumstances  that  i)revented  the  barbarous  nations  from 
becoming  populous  contributed  to  inspire,  or  to  strengthen,  the  martial  spirit 
by  which  Uiey  were  distinguished,  inured  by  the  rigqwr  of  their  climate,  or 
the  poverty  of  their  soil,  to  hardships  which  rendered  their  bodies  firm  and 
their  minds  vigorous,  accustomed  to  a  course  of  life  which  was  a  continual 
preparation  for  action,  and  disdaining  every  occupation  but  that  of  war  or  ot 
hunting,  they  imdertook  and  prosecuted  their  military  enterprises  with  an 
ardour  and  impetuosity  of  which  men  softened  by  the  refinements  of  more 
polished  times  can  scarcely  form  any  idea.' 

Their  first  inroads  into  the  empire  proceeded  rather  from  the  love  of  plunder 
than  from  the  desire  of  new  settlements.  Roused  to  arms  by  some  enter- 
prising or  popular  leader,  they  sallied  out  of  their  forests,  broke  in  upon  the 
frontier  provinces  with  irresistible  violence,  put  all  who  opposed  them  to  the 
sword,  carried  off  the  most  valuable  effects  of  the  inhabitants,  dragged  alon^ 
multitudes  of  captives  in  chains  wasted  all  before  them  with  fire  or  sword,  and 
returned  in  triumph  to  their  wilds  and  fastnesses.  Their  success,  together  with 
the  accounto  whicli  they  gave  of  the  unknown  conveniences  and  luxuries  that 
abounded  in  countries  better  cultivated. or  blessed  with  a  milder  climate  than 
thar  own,  excited  new  adventurers  and  exposed  the  frontier  to  new  devasta- 
tions. 

When  nothing  was  left  to  plunder  in  the  adjacent  provinces,  ravi^ed  by 
ireouent  excursions,  they  marened  farther  from  home,  and^  finding  it  omicult 
jor  dangerous  to  return,  they  began  to  settle  in  the  countries  which  they  had 
subdued.  The  sudden  and  short  excurdons  in  quest  of  booty,  which  had 
iilarmed  and  disquieted  the  empire,  ceased ;  a  more  dreadful  calamity  impended. 
Great  bodies  of  armed  men,  with  tneir  wives  and  children  and  slaves  and  fiocks, 
issued  forth,  like  regular  colonies,  in  quest  of  new  settlements.  People  who 
had  no  cities,  and  seldom  any  fixed  habitation,  were  so  little  attached  to  their 
native  soil  that  they  migrated  without  reluctance  from  one  place  to  another. 
New  adventurers  followed  them.  The  lands  which  they  deserted  were  occupied 
by  more  remote  tribes  of  barbarians.  These,  in  their  turn,  pushed  forward 
into  more  fertile  countries,  and,  like  a  torrent  contmually  increasing,  rolled  on, 
and  swept  everything  before  them.  In  less  than  two  centuries  from  their  first 
irruption,  barbarians  of  various  names  and  lineage  plundered  and  took  posses- 
sion of  Thrace,  Pannonia.  Gaul,  Spain,  Africa,  and  at  last  of  Italy,  and  Rome 
itself.  The  va^  fabric  oi  the  Roman  power,  which  it  had  been  the  work  of 
ages  to  perfect,  was  in  that  short  period  overturned  from  the  foundation. 

Many  concurring  causes  premred  the  way  for  this  great  revolution,  and 
insured  success  to  the  nations  which  invaded  tne  empire.  The  Roman  common- 
wealth had  conmiered  the  world  by  the  wisdom  ot  its  civil  maxims  and  the 
rigour  of  its  military  discipline.  But  under  the  emperors  the  former  were 
forgotten  or  despised,  and  the  latter  was  gradually  relaxed.  The  armies  of  the 
empire  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  bore  scarcely  any  resemblance  to  those 

»  Note  ra. 
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invincible  l^ons  which  had  been  victorious  wherever  th^  marched.    Instead 
of  freemen  who  voluntarily  took  arms  from  the  love  of  glory  or  of  their  country, 

Eroviucials  and  barbarians  were  bribed  or  forced  into  service.  These  were  too 
seble,  or  too  proud,  to  submit  to  the  fatigue  of  military  dutv.  They  even 
complained  of  the  weight  of  their  defensive  armour  as  intolerable,  and  laid  it 
aside.  Infantry,  from  which  the  armies  of  ancient  Rome  derived  their  vigour 
and  stability,  fell  into  contempt ;  the  effeminate  and  undisciplined  soldiers  df 
later  times  could  hardly  be  brought  to  venture  into  the  field  but  on  horseback. 
These  wretched  troops,  however,  were  the  only  guardians  of  the  empirei  The 
jealousy  of  despotism  had  deprived  the  people  of  the  use  of  arms ;  and  subjcNct^ 
oppressed  and  rendered  inci4)able  of  defending  themselves  had  neither  spirit 
nor  inclination  to  resist  their  invaders,  from  whom  they  had  little  to  fear, 
because  their  condition  could  hardly  be  rendered  more  mihappy.  At  the  same 
time  that  the  martial  spiHt  became  extinct,  the  revenues  of  the  empire 
gradually  diminished.  The  taste  for  the  luxuries  of  the  East  increased  to  such 
a  pitch  in  the  imperial  court  that  great  sums  were  carried  into  India,  from 
which,  in  the  channel  of  commerce,  monev  never  returns.  By  the  large  sub- 
sidies paid  to  the  barbarous  nations,  a  still  greater  quantity  of  specie  was  with- 
drawn from  circulatioa  The  frontier  provinces,  wasted  by  frequent  incursions, 
became  unable  to  pay  the  custoraarv  tribute ;  and  the  wealth  of  the  world, 
which  had  long  centred  in  the  capital  of  the  empire,  ceased  to  flow  thither  in 
the  same  abundance,  or  was  diverted  into  other  channels.  The  limits  of  the 
empire  continued  to  be  as  extensive  as  ever,  whil^  the  spirit  requisite  for  its 
defence  declined,  and  its  resources  were  exhausted.  A  vast  body,  languid  and 
almost  unanimated,  became  incapable  of  anv  effort  to  save  itself,  and  was  easily 
overpowered.  The  emperors,  who  had  the  absolute  direction  of  this  disordered 
system,  sunk  in  the  softness  of  Eastern  luxury,  shut  up  within  the  walls  of  a 
palace,  ignorant  of  war,  unacquainted  with  affairs,  ana  governed  entirely  by 
women  and  eunuchs,  or  by  ministers  equally  effeminate,  trembled  at  the 
approach  of  danger,  and,  under  circumstances  which  called  for  the  utmost 
vigour  in  council  as  well  as  in  action,  discovered  all  the  impotent  irresolution 
of  fear  and  of  folly. 

In  every  respect  the  condition  of  the  barbarous  nations  was  the  reverse  of 
that  of  the  Romans.  Among  the  former  the  martial  spirit  was  in  full  vigour ; 
their  leaders  were  hardy  and  enterprising ;  the  arts  which  had  enervated  the 
Romans  were  unknown ;  and  such  was  the  nature  of  their  military  institutions 
that  they  brought  forces  into  the  field  without  any  trouble,  and  supported  them 
at  little  expense.  The  mercenary  and  effeminate  troops  stationed  on  tiie 
frontier,  astonished  at  their  fierceness,  either  fled  at  their  approach  or  were 
routed  on  the  first  onset  The  feeble  expedient  to  which  the  emperors  had 
recourse,  of  taking  large  bodies  of  the  barbarians  into  pay  and  of  employing 
them  to  repel  new  invaders,  instead  of  retardinj|[,  hastened  the  destruction  (» 
the  empire.  These  mercenaries  soon  turned  their  arms  against  their  masters, 
and  with  greater  advantage  than  ever ;  for  hj  serving  m  the  Roman  armies 
they  had  acquired  aQ  the  discipline,  or  skill  m  war,  which  the  Romans  still 
retained ;  and  upon  adding  these  to  their  native  ferocity  they  became  alto- 
gether IrresiBtible. 

But  though,  from  these  and  many  other  causes,  the  progress  and  conquests 
of  the  nations  which  overran  the  empire  became  so  extremelv  rapid,  they  were 
accompanied  with  horrible  devastations  and  an  incredible  aestruction  of  the 
human  species.  Civilized  nations,  which  take  arms  upon  cool  reflection,  from 
motives  of  policy  or  prudence,  with  a  view  to  guard  a^inst  some  distant 
danger  or  to  prevent  some  remote  contingency,  carry  on  their  hostilities  with 
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00  litUe  lanoour  or  animosity  that  ma  amonff  them  is  disarmed  of  half  its 
terrors.  Barbarians  are  strangers  to  such  refinements.  They  rush  into  war 
with  impetuosity  and  prosecute  it  with  violence.  Their  sole  object  is  to  make 
their  enemies  feel  the  weight  of  their  vengeance ;  nor  does  their  rage  subside 
until  it  be  satiated  with  ioilicting  on  them  every  possible  calamity,  it  is  with 
such  a  spirit  that  the  savage  tribes  in  America  carry  on  their  petty  wars.  It 
was  with  the  same  spirit  that  the  more  powerful  and  no  less  fierce  barbarians 
in  the  north  of  Burope  and  of  Asia  fell  upon  the  Roman  empire. 

Wherever  they  marched,  their  route  was  marked  with  blood.  They  ravaged 
or  destroyed  all  around  them.  They  made  no  distinction  between  what  was 
sacred  and  what  was  profane.  Thev  respected  no  a^  or  sex,  or  rank.  What 
escaped  the  fury  of  the  first  Inunoation  perished  in  those  which  followed  it 
The  most  fertile  and  populous  provinces  wera  converted  into  deserts,  in  which 
were  scattered  the  nuns  of  villages  and  cities  that  afforded  shelter  to  a  few 
miserable  inhabitants  whom  chance  hadpreserved,  or  the  sword  of  the  enemy, 
wearied  with  destroying  had  spared.  The  conquerors  who  first  settled  in  the 
countries  which  they  had  wasted  were  expelled  or  exterminated  by  new  invaders, 
who,  coming  from  regions  farther  removed  from  the  civilized  parts  of  the  world, 
were  still  more  fierce  and  rapacious.  This  brought  fresh  calamities  upon  man- 
kind, which  did  not  cease  until  the  North,  b^  pouring  forth  successive  swarms, 
was  drained  of  people  and  could  no  bnger  nimish  instruments  of  destruction. 
Famine  and  pestilence,  which  always  march  in  the  train  of  war  when  it  ravages 
with  such  inconsiderate  cruelty,  ra«ed  in  every  part  of  Biurope  and  completed 
its  sufferings.  If  a  man  were  called  to  fix  upon  the  period  in  the  history  of 
the  world  during  which  the  condition  of  the  human  race  was  most  calamitous 
and  afllicted,  he  would  without  hesitation  name  that  which  elapsed  from  the 
death  of  Theiodosius  the  Qreat  to  the  establishment  of  the  Lombards  in  Italy.* 
The  contemporary  authors  who  beheld  that  scene  of  desolation  labour  and  are 
at  a  loss  for  expressions  to  describe  the  horror  of  it.  The  scourge  qfGocL 
The  deetroyer  ofnationM,  are  the  dreadful  epithets  by  which  they  distinguished 
the  most  noted  of  the  barbarous  leaders ;  and  they  compare  the  ruin  which 
they  had  brought  on  the  world  to  the  havoc  occasioned  by  earUiquakes.  con- 
flagrations, or  deluges,  the  most  formidable  and  fatal  calamities  which  the 
imagination  of  man  can  conceive; 

But  no  expressions  can  convev  so  perfect  an  idea  of  the  destructive  progress 
of  the  barbarians  as  that  which  must  strike  an  attentive  observer  when  he 
contemplates  the  total  change  which  he  will  discover  in  the  state  of  Burope 
after  it  oegan  to  recover  some  degree  of  tranquillity,  towards  the  close  of  the 
sixth  century.  The  Saxons  were  by  that  time  masters  of  the  southern  and 
more  fertile  orovinces  of  Britain ;  the  Franks,  of  Gaul ;  the  Huns,  of  Pan- 
nonia ;  the  Goths,  of  Spain ;  the  Goths  and  Lombards,  of  Italy  and  the 
adjacent  provinces.  Veqr  faint  vestiges  of  the  Roman  policy,  jurisprudence^ 
arts,  or  literature  remamed.  New  forms  of  government,  new  laws,  new 
manners,  new  dresses,  new  limguages,  and  new  names  of  men  and  countries 
were  everywhere  introduced.  To  make  a  great  or  sudden  alteration  with 
respect  to  any  of  thes^  unless  where  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  a  country 
have  been  almost  totally  exterminated,  has  proved  an  undertaking  beyond 
the  power  of  the  greatest  conquerors.'  The  great  change  which  the  settle- 
ment of  the  barbarous  nations  occasioned  in  the  state  of  Burope  may,  there- 
fore, be  considered  as  a  more  decisive  proof,  thi^i  evep  tl|e  testimony  of 

*  Tbeodoflus  d1«kl  a.d.  396;  the  reign  of  that  this  per)od  was  one  hundred  rad  seventy- 
Alhoinw  la  Lombardy  begiin  A.k>.  ft7l :'  so       six  yeais.  '  *  KoCe  IV. 
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contemporary  historians,  of  the  destruetiTe  Tidenoewith  which  these  invaders 
carried  on  their  conquests,  and  of  the  havoc  which  they  liad  made  from  one 
extremity  of  this  qnarter  of  the  globe  to  the  other.* 

In  the  obscurity  of  the  chaos  occasioned  by  this  general  wreck  of  nations, 
we  must  search  for  the  seeds  of  order,  and  endeavour  to  discover  the  firet 
rudiments  of  the  ^icy  and  laws  now  established  in  Europe.  To  this  source 
the  historians  of  its  different  kingdoms  have  attempted,  though  with  less 
attention  and  industry  than  the  importance  of  the  mquiry  merits^  to  trace 
back  the  institutions  and  customs  pecnhar  to  their  countrymen.  It  is  not  kny 
province  to  ^ve  a  minute  detail  of  the  jirogress  of  government  and  manners 
m  each  particular  nation  whose  transactions  are  the  object  of  the  following 
history.  But  in  order  to  exhibit  a  just  view  of  the  state  of  Europe  at  the 
opening  of  the  sixteenth  centniy  it  is  necessary  to  look  back,  and  to  coiitem- 
plate  the  condition  of  the  Korthem  nations  upon  their  first  settlement  in 
those  countries  which  they  occupied.  It  is  necessary  to  mark  the  great  steps 
by  which  thejr  advanced  from  barbarism  to  refinement,  and  to  point  out  those 
general  principles  and  events  which,  by  their  uniform  as  well  as  extensive 
operation,  conducted  all  of  them  to  that  degree  of  improvement  in  poiicf  and 
in  manners  which  they  had  attained  at  the  period  when  Charles  Y.  oegan 
his  reign. 

When  nations  subject  to  despotic  government  make  conquests,  these  serve 
only  to  extend  the  dominion  and  the  power  of  their  master.  But  armies  com- 
posed of  freemen  conquer  for  themselves,  not  for  their  leaders.  The  people 
who  overturned  the  Roman  empire  and  settled  in  its  various  provinces  were 
of  the  latter  class.  Kot  only  the  different  nations  that  issued  nnom  the  north 
of  Europe,  which  has  always  been  considered  as  the  seat  of  Kbertv,  but  the 
Huns  and  Alans,  who  inhabited  part  of  those  countries  which  nave  been 
narked  out  as  the  peculiar  region  of  switude,'  enjoyed  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence in  such  a  hi^h  degree  as  seems  to  be  scarcely  compatible  with  a  state 
of  social  union  or  with  the  subordination  necessary  to  nuuntain  it  They 
followed  the  chieftain  who  led  them  forth  in  quest  <»  new  settlements,  not  by 
constraint,  but  from  choice ;  not  as  soldiers  whom  he  could  order  to  march, 
but  as  volunteers  who  offered  to  accompany  him.*  They  considered  •  their 
conquests  as  a  common  property,  in  which  all  had  a  title  to  share,  as  all  had 
contributed  to  acquire  them.*  In  what  manner  or  by  what  principles  they 
divided  among  them  the  lands  which  they  seized,  we  cannot  now  determine 
with  any  certainty.  There  is  no  nation  in  Europe  whose  records  reach  back 
to  this  remote  period ;  and  there  is  little  information  to  be  got  from  unin- 
structive  and  meagre  dironicles,  compiled  by  writers  ignorant  of  the  true  end 
and  unacquainted  with  the  proper  objects  oi  history. 

This  new  division  of  property,  however,  together  with  the  maxims  and 
maimers  to  which  it  gave  nse,  gradualljr  introduced  a  species  of  government 
formerly  unknown.  This  singular  institution  is  now  distinguished  by  the 
name  o!  the  feudal  gysUm;  and  though  the  barbarous  nations  which  framed 
it  settled  in  their  new  territories  at  different  times,  came  from  different  coun<- 
tries,  spoke  various  languages,  and  were  under  the  command  of  separate 
leaders,  the  feudal  poIi<7  and  laws  were  established,  with  little  variation,  in 
every  kingdom  of  Europe.  This  amazing  uniformity  hath  induced  some 
authors  **  to  believe  that  all  these  nations,  notwithstanding  so  manjr  apparent 
drcumstances  of  distinction,  were  originally  the  same  people.    But  it  may  be 

•  Kote  y.  •  Koto  vu. 

«  De  r&f  rit  te  Lblx.  liv.  «yil.  ch.  S.  *•  Prooop.  de  Bello  VMMkl..ap.  Scrlpi.  "Bn^ 
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iiscribed  with  greater  probability  to  the  similar  state  of  society  and  of  manners 
to  which  they  were  accustomea  in  their  native  countries,  and  to  the  similar 
situation  in  which  they  found  themselves  on  taking  possession  of  their  new 
domains. 

As  the  conquerors  of  Europe  had  their  acquisitions  to  maintain,  not  only 
against  such  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  as  they  had  spared,  but  against  the 
more  formidable  inroads  of  new  invaders,  self-defence  was  their  chief  care, 
and  seems  to  have  been  the  chief  object  ot  their  first  institutions  and  policy. 
Instead  of  those  loose  associations  which,  though  the^r  scarcely  diminished 
their  personal  independence,  had  been  sumcient  for  their  security  while  they 
remained  in  their  original  countries,  they  saw  the  necessity  of  uniting  in  more 
dose  confederacy,  and  of  relinquishing  some  of  their  private  rights  in  order  to 
attain  public  safety.  Every  freeman,  upon  receiving  a  portion  of  the  lands 
which  were  divided,  bound  himself  to  appear  in  arms  a^nst  the  enemies  of 
the  community.  This  military  service  was  the  condition  upon  which  lie 
received  and  held  his  lands ;  and,  as  they  were  exempted  from  every  other 
burden,  that,  tenure,  among  a  warlike  people,  was  deemed  both  easy  and 
honourable.  The  king  or  general  who  led  tnem  to  conquest,  continiiing  still 
to  be  the  head  of  the  colony,  bad,  of  course,  the  laigest  portion  allotted  to 
him.  Having  thus  acquired  the  means  of  rewarding  past  services,  as  well  as 
of  gaining  new  adherents,  he  parcelled  out  his  lands  with  this  view,  binding 
those  on  whom  they  were  bestowed  to  resort  to  his  standard  with  a  number  en 
men  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  territory  which  they  received,  and  to 
bear  arms  in  his  defence.  His  chief  ol!icers  imitated  the  exami>le  of  the  sove- 
reign, and,  in  distributing  portions  of  their  lands  amon^  their  dependants, 
annexed  the  same  condition  to  the  grant  Thus  a  feudal  Kingdom  resembled 
a  military  establishment  rather  than  a  civil  institution.  The  victorious  army, 
cantoned  out  in  the  country  which  it  had  seized,  continued  ranged  under  its 
proper  officers  and  subordinate  to  military  command  The  names  of  a  soldier 
and  of  a  freeman  were  synonymous."  Every  proprietor  of  land,  girt  with  a 
sword,  was  ready  to  march  at  the  summons  of  his  superior  and  to  take  the 
field  a^inst  the  common  enemy. 

But  though  the  feudal  policy  seems  to  be  so  admirably  calculated  for  defence 
against  the  assaults  of  any  foreign  power,  its  provisions  for  the  interior  order 
and  tranquillity  of  society  were  extremely  defective.  The  principles  of  dis- 
order and  corruption  are  discernible  in  that  constitution  under  its  best  and 
most  perfect  form.  They  soon  unfolded  themselves,  and,  spreading  with 
rapidity  through  every  part  of  the  system,  produced  the  most  fatal  effects. 
The  bond  of  political  union  was  extremely  feeble ;  the  sources  of  anarchy 
were  innumerable.  The  monarchical  and  aristocratical  parts  of  the  constitu- 
tion, having:  no  intermediate  power  to  balance  them,  were  perpetually  at 
yariance  and  justling  with  each  other.  The  powerful  vaspals  of  the  crown 
soon  extorted  a  confirmation  for  life  of  those  grants  of  land  which,  being  at 
first  purely  gratuitous,  had  been  bestowed  only  during  pleasure.  Kot  satisfied 
with  this,  they  prevailed  to  have  them  converted  into  nereditaiy  possessions. 
One  step  more  completed  their  usurpations,  and  rendered  them  unalienable.^ 
With  an  ambition  no  less  enterprising,  and  more  preposterous,  they  appro- 
priated to  themselves  titles  of  honour,  as  well  as  ofiices  of  ^ower  or  trust 
These  personal  marks  of  distinction,  which  the  public  admiration  bestows  on 
Illustrious  merit,  or  which  the  jpuWic  confidence  confers  on  extraordinary 
abilities,  were  annexed  to  certam  famihes,  and  transmitted  like  fiefs,  from 
father  4o  son,  by  hereditary  right  The  crown  vassals  having  thus  secured  the 
"  Da  Oaoge,  GIoaMr,  toc.  Jftler.  *'  Note  VIU. 
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possession  of  their  lands  and  dignities,  the  nature  of  the  feudal  institutions, 
which,  though  founded  on  subormnation,  verged  to  independence,  led  them  to 
new  and  still  more  dangerous  encroachments  on  the  prero^tives  of  the  sove- 
reign. They  obtained  the  power  of  supreme  jurisdiction,  both  civil  and 
criminal,  witnin  their  own  territories ;  the  right  of  coining  money ;  together 
with  the  privilege  of  carrying  on  war  against  their  private  enemies  in  their 
own  name  and  by  their  own  authority.  The  ideas  of  political  subjection  were 
almost  entirely  lost,  and  freouently  scarce  any  appearance  of  feudal  subordi- 
nation remained,  r^obles  wno  had  acquired  such  enormous  power  scorned  to 
consider  themselves  as  subjects.  They  aspired  openly  at  bein^  uidependent ; 
the  bonds  which  connectea  the  principal  members  of  the  constitution  with  the 
crown  were  dissolved.  A  kiugoom  considerable  in  name  and  in  extent  was 
broken  into  as  many  separate  principaliti&s  as  it  contained  powerful  barons. 
A  thousand  causes  of  jealousy  and  discord  subsisted  among  them,  and  gave 
rise  to  as  many  wars.  Every  country  in  Europe,  wasted  or  kept  in  continual 
alarm  during  these  endless  contests,  was  filled  with  castles  and  places  of 
strength  erected  for  the  security  of  the  inhabitants,  not  against  foreign  force, 
but  against  internal  hostilities.  A  universal  anarchy,  destructive  in  a  great 
measure  of  all  the  advantages  which  men  expect  to  derive  from  society,  pre- 
vailed. The  people,  the  most  numerous  as  well  as  the  most  useful  part  of  the 
community,  were  either  reduced  to  a  state  of  actual  servitude,  or  treated  with 
the  same  insolence  and  rigour  as  if  thev  had  been  degraded  into  that  wretched 
condition.**  The  king,  stripped  of  almost  every  prerogative,  and  without 
authority  to  enact  or  to  execute  salutary  laws,  could  neither  protect  the 
innocent  nor  punish  the  guilty.  The  nobles,  superior  to  all  restraint,  harassed 
each  other  with  perpetual  wars,  oppressed  their  fellow-subjects,  and  humbled 
or  insulted  their  sovereign.  To  crown  all^  time  gradually  fixed  and  rendered 
venerable  this  pernicious  system,  which  violence  had  established. 

Such  was  the  state  of  Eiiirope  with  respect  to  the  interior  administration  of 
government  from  the  seven tn  to  the  eleventh  century.  All  the  external 
operations  of  ite  various  states  during  this  period  were,  of  course,  extremely 
feeble.  A  kingdom  dismembered,  and  torn  with  dissension,  without  any 
common  interest  to  rouse  or  any  common  head  to  conduct  its  force,  was 
incapable  of  acting  with  vigour.  Almost  all  the  wars  in  Europe  during  the 
ages  which  I  have  mentioned  were  trifling,  indecisive,  and  productive  of  no 
considerable  event.  They  resembled  the  snort  incursions  ot  pirates  or  ban- 
ditti, rather  than  the  steady  operations  of  a  regular  army.  Every  baron,  at 
the  nead  of  his  vassals,  carried  on  some  petty  enterprise  to  whidi  he  was 
prompted  by  his  own  ambition  or  revenge.  The  state  itself,  destitute  of  union, 
either  remained  altogether  inactive,  or,  if  it  attempted  to  make  any  effort, 
that  served  only  to  discover  Its  impotence.  The  superior  genius  of  Charle- 
magne, it  is  true,  united  all  these  disjointed  and  discordant  members,  and 
formed  them  again  into  one  body,  restored  to  government  that  degree  of 
activity  which  distinguishes  his  reign  and  renders  the  transactions  of  it  objects 
not  only  of  attention,  but  of  admiration,  to  more  enlightened  times.  But 
this  state  of  union  and  vigour,  not  being  natural  to  the  feudal  governments 
was  of  short  duration.  Immediately  upon  his  death,  the  spirit  which  animated 
and  sustained  the  vast  system  which  ne  had  establishea  being  withdrawn,  it 
broke  into  piecea  All  the  calamities  which  flow  from  anarchy  and  discord, 
returning  with  additional  force,  afflicted  the  different  kingdoms  mto  which  his 
empire  was  split.  From  that  time  to  the  eleventh  century,  a  succession  of 
uninteresting  events,  a  series  of  wars  the  motives  as  well  as  the  consequences 

"  Note  IX. 
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of  which  were  unimportant^  fill  and  deform  the  annals  of  all  the  nations  in 
Europe. 

To  these  pernicious  effects  of  the  feudal  anarchy  may  he  added  its  fatal  in- 
fluence on  the  character  and  improvement  of  the  human  mind.  If  men  do 
not  enjoy  the  protection  of  regular  ^vemment,  together  with  the  expectation 
of  personal  aeciurity,  which  naturally  flows  from  it,  they  never  attempt  to 
make  progress  in  science^  nor  aim  at  attaining  refinement  in  taste  or  in 
manners.  That  period  of  turbulence,  oppression,  and  rapine  which  I  have 
described  was  ill  suited  to  favour  improvement  in  any  of  these.  In  less  than  a 
oentuiT  after  the  barbarous  nations  settled  in  their  new  conquests,  almost  all 
the  eifects  of  the  knowledge  and  civility  which  the  Romans  had  spread 
through  Europe  disappeared.  Not  only  the  arts  of  elegance,  which  minister 
to  luxury  and  are  supported  by  it,  but  many  of  the  useful  arts,  without  which 
life  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  comfortable,  were  neglected  or  lost  Litera- 
ture, science,  taste,  were  words  little  in  use  during  the  ages  which  we  are 
contempkiting ;  or,  if  t^ey  occur  at  any  time,  eminence  in  them  is  ascribed  to 

Sersons  and  productions  so  contemptible  that  it  appears  their  true  import  was 
ttle  understood.  Persons  of  the  highest  rank  and  in  the  most  eminent 
stations  could  not  read  or  write.  Many  of  the  clergy  did  not  understand  the 
breviary  which  they  were  obliged  daily  to  recite ;  some  of  them  could  scarcely 
read  it^*  The  memory  of  jMist  transactions  was  in  a  great  degree  lost,  or 
preserved  in  annals  filled  with  trifling  events  or  legendary  tales.  Even  the 
codes  of  laws  published  by  the  severalnations  which  established  themselves  in 
the  different  countries  of  Europe  fell  into  disuse,  while  in  their  place  customs 
vague  and  capricious  were  substituted.  The  human  mind,  neglected,  unculti- 
vated, and  depressed,  continued  in  the  most  profound  ignorance.  Europe, 
during  four  centuries,  produced  few  authors  who  merit  to  be  read,  either  on 
account  of  the  deduce  of  their  composition  or  the  justness  and  novelty  of 
their  sentiments.  TThere  are  few  inventions  useful  or  ornamental  to  society 
of  which  that  lon^^  period  can  boast 

Even  the  Christian  religion,  though  its  i)recepts  are  delivered,  and  its 
institutions  are  fixed  in  Scripture,  with  a  precision  which  should  have  exempted 
them  from  being  misinterpreted  or  corrupted,  d^nerated,  during  those  ages 
of  darkness  into  an  illiberal  superstitioa  The  barbarous  nations,  when  con- 
verted to  Christianity,  changed  the  object,  not  the  spirit,  of  their  religious 
worship.  They  endeavoured  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  the  true  Qod  by  means 
not  unlike  to  those  which  they  had  employed  in  order  to  appease  their  false 
deitiesw  Instead  of  aspiring  to  sanctity  and  virtue,  which  alone  can  render 
men  acceptable  to  the  great  Author  of  order  and  of  excellence,  they  imagined 
that  they  satisfied  every  obligation  of  duty  by  a  scrupulous  observance  of 
external  ceremonies.*'  Religion,  according  to  their  conceptions  of  it,  compre- 
hended nothing  else ;  and  the  rites  by  which  they  persuaded  themselves  that 
they  could  gain  the  favour  of  Heaven  were  of  such  a  nature  as  might  have 
been  expected  from  the  rude  ideas  of  the  ages  which  devised  and  introduced 
them.  They  were  either  so  unmeaning  as  to  be  altogether  unworthy  of  the 
Being  to  whose  honour  they  were  consecrated,  or  so  absurd  as  to  be  a  disgrace 
to  reason  and  humanity.'*  Charlemagne  in  France,  and  Alfred  the  Qreat  in 
England,  endeavoured  to  dispel  this  darkness,  and  gave  their  subjects  a  short 
glimpse  of  light  and  knowle^fa  But  the  iffiiorance  of  the  age  was  too  power- 
ful for  their  efforts  and  institutions.  The  oarkness  retiumeo,  and  settled  over 
Europe  more  thick  and  heavy  than  before. 
As  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  during  these  centuries  were  strangers  to  the 
"  Note  X.  »•  Note  XI.  '•  Note  XU. 
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arts  which  embellish  a  polished  age^  they  were  destitute  of  the  virtnes  which 
abound  among  people  who  continue  in  a  simple  state.  Force  of  mind,  a  sense 
of  personal  dignity,  niUantry  in  enterprise,  invincible  perseverance  in  execu- 
tion, contempt  of  danger  and  of  death,  are  the  characteristic  virtues  of 
uncivilized  nations.  But  these  are  all  the  offspring  of  equality  and  indepen- 
dence, both  which  the  feudal  institutions  had  destroyed.  The  spirit  of 
domination  corrupted  the  nobles,  the  yoke  of  servitude  depressed  the  people, 
the  generous  sentiments  inspir&i  by  a  sense  of  equality  were  extin^isbed, 
and  nardly  anting  remained  to  be  a  check  on  ferocity  and  violence. 
Human  society  is  in  its  most  corrupted  state  at  that  period  when  men  have 
lost  their  original  independence  and  simplicity  of  manners,  but  have  noi 
attained  that  degree  of  refinement  which  introduces  a  sense  of  decorum  and 
of  propriety  in  conduct,  as  a  restraint  on  those  pa.ssions  which  lead  to  heinous 
crimes.  Accordingly,  a  greater  number  of  those  atrocious  actions  which  fill 
the  mind  of  man  with  astonishment  and  horror  occur  in  the  history  of  the 
centuries  under  review  than  in  that  of  any  period  of  the  same  extent  in  the 
annals  of  Europ.  If  we  open  the  history  oi  Gregory  of  Tours,  or  of  any  con- 
temporary author,  we  meet  with  a  series  of  de^s  of  cnielty,  perfidy,  and 
revenge  so  wild  and  enormous  as  almost  to  exceed  belief. 

Bu^  according  to  the  observation  of  an  elegant  and  profound  historian,'' 
there  is  an  ultimate  point  of  depression,  as  well  as  of  exiUtation,  from  vdiicfa 
human  affairs  naturally  return  in  a  contrary  progress,  and  beyond  which  tb^ 
never  pass  either  in  their  advancement  or  decline  When  defects  either 
in  the  form  or  in  the  administration  of  government  occasion  such  disorders  in 
society  as  are  excessive  and  intolerable,  it  becomes  the  common  interest  to 
discover  and  to  apply  such  remedies  as  will  most  effectually  remove  them. 
Slight  inconveniences  may  be  long  overlooked  or  endured ;  but  when  abuses 
grow  to  a  certain  pitch  the  society  must  go  to  ruin  or  must  attempt  to  refcnni 
them.  The  disorders  in  the  feudal  system,  together  with  the  corruption  of 
taste  and  manners  consequent  upon  these,  which  tiad  {^ne  on  increasing  during 
a  long  course  of  years,  seemed  to  have  attained  their  utmost  point  of  excess 
towards  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century.  From  that  era  we  may  date  the 
return  of  government  and  manners  in  a  contrary  direction,  and  can  trace  a 
succession  of  causes  and  events  which  contributed,  some  with  a  nsarer  and 
more  conspicuous,  others  with  a  more  remote  and  less  perceptible  influence^ 
to  abolish  confusion  and  barbarism,  and  to  introduce  order,  r^ularity,  ana 
refinement. 

In  pointing  out  and  explaining  these  causes  and  events,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  observe  the  order  of  time  with  a  chronological  accuracy:  it  is  of  more 
importance  to  keep  in  view  their  mutual  connection  and  dependence,  and  to 
show  how  the  operation  of  one  event  or  one  cause  pr^red  the  way  for 
another  and  au^ented  its  influence.  We  have  hitherto  been  contemplating 
the  pr(]«;res8  of  that  darkness  which  spread  over  Europe,  from  its  firn 
approach,  to  the  jperiod  of  greatest  obscuration :  a  more  pleasant  exercise 
begins  here ;  to  observe  the  first  dawnings  of  returning  light,  to  mark  the 
various  accessions  by  which  it  gradually  increased  and  aavancea  towards  the 
lull  splendour  of  day. 

I.  The  crusades,  or  expeditions  in  order  to  rescue  the  Holy  Land  out  of  the 
hands  of  infidels,  seemed  to  be  the  first  event  that  roused  Europe  from  the 
lethargv  in  which  it  had  been  long  sunk,  and  that  tended  to  introduce  any  con- 
siderable change  in  government  or  hi  manners.  It  is  natural  to  the  human 
mind  to  view  uiose  places  which  have  been  distinguished  by  being  the  resi- 
"  Home's  History  of  England,  vol.  U.  p.  441. 
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deuce  of  anj  iUnstrions  penonage,  or  ibe  scene  of  any  ereat  transaction,  with 
some  degjree  of  delist  and  veneration.  To  this  piinaple  must  be  ascribed  the 
Biiperstitious  devotion  with  which  Christians^  from  the  earliest  ages  of  the 
Church,  were  accustomed  to  visit  that  country  which  the  Almighty  had  selected 
as  the  inheritance  of  his  favourite  people  and  in  which  the  Son  of  God  had 
accomplished  the  redemption  of  maukincL  As  this  distant  pilgrimage  could 
not  be  performed  without  considerable  expense,  fatifipie,  and  dimger,  it 
appeared  the  more  meritorious,  and  came  to  be  considered  as  an  expiation  for 
almost  every  crime.  An  opinion  which  spread  with  rapidity  over  Europe 
about  the  dose  of  the  tenth  and  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  which 
gained  universal  credit,  wonderfully  aujgmented  the  number  of  credulous  pil- 
crims,  and  increased  the  ardour  with  which  they  undertook  tliis  useless  voyage. 
The  thousand  years  mentioned  by  St.  John  "  were  supposed  to  be  accomplished, 
and  the  end  oi  the  world  to  be  at  hand.  A  general  consternation  seized  man- 
kind ;  many  relinqnished  their  possessions,  and^  abandoning  their  friends  and 
families,  hurried  with  precipitation  to  the  Holy  Land,  where  thev  imagined 
that  Christ  would  quickly  appear  to  judge  the  world.  ^*  While  Palestine  con- 
tinued subject  to  the  Cauphs.  they  had  encoursfed  the  resort  of  pilgrims  to 
Jerusalem,  and  considered  this  as  a  beneficial  species  of  commerce,  which 
brought  into  their  dominions  gold  and  silver  and  carried  out  of  them  but  relics 
and  consecrated  trinkets.  But  the  Turks  having  conquered  Syria  about  the 
middle  of  the  eleventh  centuiy,  pilgrims  were  exnosed  to  outrages  of  every 
kind  from  these  fierce  barbarians.**  This  change,  nappening  precisely  at  the 
juncture  when  the  panic  terror  which  1  have  mentioned  rendered  pilgrimages 
most  frequent,  fillea  Europe  with  alarm  and  indi^iation.  Every  person  who 
returned  firom  Palestine  related  the  dangers  which  be  had  encountered  in 
visiting  the  holy  city,  and  described  with  exaggeration  the  cruelty  and  vexa- 
tions (Kt  the  Ttirks. 

When  the  minds  of  men  were  thus  prepared,  the  zeal  of  a  fanatical  monk, 
who  conceived  the  idea  of  leading  all  the  forces  of  Christendom  against  the 
infidels,  and  of  driving  them  out  of  the  Holy  Land  by  violence,  was  sufficient 
to  give  a  bo^nning  to  that  wild  enterprise.  Peter  tne  Hermit,  for  that  was 
the  name  otthis  martial  apostle,  ran  from  province  to  province  with  a  crucifix 
in  his  hand,  exciting  princes  and  people  to  this  holy  war,  and  ii«herever  he 
came  kindled  the  same  enthusiastic  ardour  for  it  with  which  he  himself  was 
animated.  The  Council  of  Placentia,  where  upwards  of  thirty  thousand 
persons  were  assembled,  pronounced  the  scheme  to  have  been  suggested  by 
the  immediate  inspiration  of  Heaven.  In  the  Council  of  Clermont,  stOl  more 
numerous,  as  soon  as  the  measure  was  proposed,  all  cried  out  with  one  voices 
**  It  is  the  will  of  Qod."  Persons  of  all  ranks  catched  the  contagion ;  not  only 
the  gallant  nobles  (A  that  age.  with  their  martial  followers,  whom  we  may 
suppose  apt  to  be  allured  bv  tne  boldness  of  a  romantic  enterprise,  but  men 
in  tne  more  humble  and  pacific  stations  of  life,  ecclesiastics  of  every  order,  and 
even  women  and  children,  engaged  with  emulation  in  an  undertaking  which 
was  deemed  sacred  and  meritorious.  If  we  ma^  believe  the  concurring  testi- 
mony of  contemporary  authors,  six  millions  of  persons  assumed  the  cross,*' 
which  was  the  badge  that  distinguished  such  as  devoted  themselves  to  this 

"  Kev.  XX.  2,  3, 4.  **  Jo.  Dan.  ScfaoenflinI  d«  Moris  QftUonim 

**  Chronic.  Will.   Oodelll,    te^    Bouquet,  to  Orientom  Expeditiooibii0»  p.  4»  Azgeot., 

neeiMll  dn  Hlstorirat  de  Fntioe,  torn.  z.  p.  173S,  4to. 

8S2.— yiu  Ab>*iilB.  fbld.,  p.  333.— Olironlc.  S.  "  Fulcherlus  Garnotenris,   ap.    Bongarrii 

Pantaleonls,  ap.  Eocard.  Corp.  Scrip.  Medtf  GeeU  D«i  per  Franooa,  voL  i.  p.  387,  edlv 

^rl,  vol.  1.  p.  909.— AnnalisU  Saxo,  iUd.,  p.  Had.,  1611. 
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holy  warfare.  All  Earope,  says  the  j^ncess  Anna  Oomnena,  torn  ap  from 
the  foundation^  seemed  ready  to  precipitate  itself  in  one  united  body  upcm 
Asia."  Nor  did  the  fumes  of  this  entnusiastic  zeal  evaporate  at  onoe ;  the 
frenzy  was  as  lasting  as  it  was  extravagant  During  two  centuries  Europe 
seems  to  have  had  no  object  but  to  recover,  or  keep  possession  o^  the  Holy 
Land ;  and  througl^  that  period  vast  armies  continued  to  march  tiiither.** 

The  first  efforts  of  valour,  animated  by  enthusiasm,  were  irresistible :  part 
of  the  lesser  Asia,  all  Syria,  and  Palestine,  were  wr^ted  from  the  infidels ; 
the  banner  of  the  cross  was  displayed  on  Mount  Sion ;  Constantinople,  the 
capital  of  the  Christian  empire  in  the  Bast^  was  afterwards  seized  by  a  body  of 
those  adventurers  who  had  taken  arms  against  the  Mahometans ;  and  an  earl 
of  Flanders  and  his  descendants  kept  possession  of  the  imperial  throne 
during  half  a  century.  But  though  the  first  impression  of  the  crusaders  was 
so  unexpected  that  they  made  their  conquests  with  great  ease,  they  found 
mfinite  difhculty  in  preserving  them.  Establishments  so  distant  from  Europe^ 
s  irrounded  by  warlike  nations  animated  with  fanatical  zeal  scarcely  inferior  to 
that  of  the  cnisaders  themselves,  were  ])erpetually  in  danger  of  being  over- 
turned. Before  the  expiration  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  Christians  were 
driven  out  of  all  their  Asiatic  possessions,  in  acquiring  of  which  increiiible 
numbers  of  men  had  perished  and  immense  sums  of  mone^  had  been  wasted. 
The  only  common  enterprise  iu  which  the  European  nations  ever  engaged, 
and  which  they  all  undertook  with  equal  ardour,  remains  a  singular  monument 
of  human  folly. 

But  from  these  expeditions,  extravagant  as  they  were,  beneficial  oonsequenceB 
followed  which  had  neither  been  foreseen  nor  expected.  In  thdr  progress 
towards  the  Holv  Land  the  followers  of  the  cross  marched  through  countries 
better  cultivatea  and  more  civilized  than  their  own.  Their  first  rendezvous 
was  commonly  in  Italv,  in  which  Venice,  Genoa,  Pisa,  and  other  cities  had 
begun  to  applv  themselves  to  commerce,  and  had  made  considerable  advances 
towards  wealth  as  well  as  refinement  They  embarked  there,  and,  landing  in 
Dalniatia,  pursued  their  route  by  land  to  Oonstantinople.  Though  the  mili- 
tary spirit  nad  been  long  extinct  in  the  Eastern  empire,  and  a  despotism  of 
the  worst  species  had  annihilated  almost  every  pnolic  virtue,  yet  Constan- 
tinople, having  never  felt  the  destructive  rage  of  the  barbarous  nations,  was 
the  greatest  as  well  as  the  most  beautiful  dty  in  Europe,  and  the  only  one  in 
which  there  remained  any  image  of  the  ancient  elegance  in  manners  and  arts. 
The  naval  power  of  the  Eastern  empire  was  considerable.  Manufactures  of  the 
most  curious  fabric  were  carried  on  in  its  dominions.  Constantinople  was 
the  chief  mart  in  Europe  for  the  commodities  of  the  East  Indies.  Although 
the  Saracens  and  Turks  had  torn  from  the  empire  many  of  its  richest  provinces 
and  had  reduced  it  within  very  narrow  bounds,  yet  great  wealth  flowed  into 
the  capital  from  these  various  sources,  which  not  only  cherished  such  a  taste 
for  magnificence,  but  kept  alive  such  a  relish  for  the  sciences,  as  appears  con- 
siderable when  compared  with  what  was  known  in  other  parts  or  Europe. 
Even  in  Asia,  the  Europeans  who  had  assumed  the  cross  found  the  remains  of 
the  knowledge  and  arts  which  the  example  and  encouragement  of  the  Caliplis 
had  diffused  through  their  empire.  Altnough  the  attention  of  the  historians 
of  the  crusades  was  fixed  on  other  objects  than  the  state  of  society  and 
manners  among  the  nations  which  they  invaded,  although  most  of  them  had 
neither  taste  nor  discernment  enough  to  describe  these,  they  relate^  however, 
such  signal  acts  of  humanity  and  generosity  in  the  conduct  of  Saladm,  as  well 
as  some  other  leaders  of  the  Mahometans,  as  give  us  a  very  high  idea  of  their 

**  AlexUw,  Ub.  X.,  ap.  Byx.  Script.,  voL  xi.  p.  224.  »  Note  XIII. 
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manners.  It  was  not  possible  for  the  crusaders  to  travel  through  so  many 
oountries,  and  to  behold  their  various  customs  and  institutions,  without 
acquiring  information  and  improvement  Their  views  enlarged ;  their  preju- 
dices wore  off;  new  ideas  crowded  into  their  nunds ;  and  they  must  have  been 
sensible,  on  many  occasions,  of  the  nistidty  of  their  own  manners  when  com* 
pared  with  those  of  a  more  polished  people.  These  impressions  were  not  so 
sli^t  as  to  be  effaced  upon  their  return  to  their  native  countries.  A  dose 
intercourse  subsisted  between  the  East  and  West  during  two  centuries ;  new 
armies  were  continually  marching  from  Europe  to  Asia,  while  former  adven- 
turers returned  home,  ahd  imi)orted  many  of  the  customs  to  which  they  had 
been  familiarized  by  a  long  residence  abroad.  Accordingly,  we  discover,  soon 
after  the  commencement  of  the  crusades,  greater  splendour  in  the  courts  of 
princes,  greater  pomp  in  public  ceremonies,  a  more  refined  taste  in  pleasure 
and  amusements,  together  with  a  more  romantic  spirit  of  enterprise,  spreading 
gradiuilly  over  Europe ;  and  to  these  wild  expeditions,  the  effect  of  superstition 
or  folly,  we  owe  the  first  gleams  of  light  which  tended  to  dispel  barbarism  and 
Ignorance. 

But  these  beneficial  consequences  of  the  crusades  took  place  slowly ;  their 
influence  upon  the  state  oi  property,  and  oonwquently  of  power,  in  the 
different  kingdoms  of  Europe,  was  more  immediate,  as  well  as  discernible. 
The  nobles  who  assumed  the  cross  and  bound  themselves  to  march  to  the  Holy 
Land  soon  perceived  that  great  sums  were  necessary  towards  defrajring  the 
expense  of  such  a  distant  expedition  and  enabling  them  to  appear  with  suit- 
able dignity  at  the  head  of  their  vassals.  But  the  genius  of  the  feudal  system 
was  averse  to  the  imposition  of  extraordinary  taxes ;  and  subjects  in  that  age 
were  unaccustomed  to  pay  them.  No  ex|>edient  remained  for  levying  the  sums 
requisite,  but  the  sale  of  their  possessions.  As  men  were  inflamed  wiUi 
romantic  expectations  of  the  splendid  conquests  which  they  hoped  to  make  in 
Asia,  and  possessed  with  such  zeal  for  recovering  the  Holy  Land  as  swallowed 
up  every  other  passion,  thev  relinquished  their  andent  mheritances  without 
any  reluctance,  and  for  pnces  far  below  their  value,  that  they  might  sally 
forth  as  adventurers  in  quest  of  new  settlements  in  unknown  countries. 
The  monarchs  of  the  great  Idn^oms  in  the  West,  none  of  whom  had  engaged 
in  the  first  crusade,  eageriy  seized  this  opportunity  of  annexing  oonsideraole 
territories  to  their  crowns  at  small  expense.**  Besides  thi&  several  great 
barons  who  perished  in  the  holy  war  having  left  no  heirs,  their  tefs  reverted 
of  course  to  their  respective  sovereigns ;  and  by  these  accessions  of  property, 
as  well  as  power  taken  from  the  one  scale  and  tnrown  into  the  other,  the  regal 
authority  rose  in  proportion  as  that  of  the  aristocracy  dedin^  The  absence^ 
too,  of  many  potent  vassals,  accustomed  to  control  and  give  law  to  their 
sovereif^ns,  afibrded  them  an  opportunity  of  extending  their  prerogative,  and 
of  acquiring  a  degree  of  weight  in  the  constitution  which  they  did  not  formerly 
possess.  To  these  circumstances  we  may  add  that,  as  all  who  assumed  the 
cross  were  taken  under  the  immediate  protection  of  the  Church,  and  its 
heaviest  anathemas  were  denounced  against  such  as  should  disquiet  or  annoy 
those  who  had  devoted  themselves  to  this  service,  the  private  quarrels  ana 
hostilities  which  banished  tranquillity  from  a  feudal  kingdom  were  suspended 
or  extinguished  ;  a  more  general  and  steady  administration  of  justice  began  to 
be  introduced,  and  some  advances  were  made  towards  the  establishment  of 
regular  government  in  the  several  kingdoms  of  Europe.** 

**  WlUielm.  MalaMbtir.  Ovibcrt.  Abbas,  tn.  --Ouib.  Abbas,  sp.  Bongutn  vol.  i.  pn.  4C0. 
Bongara.,  vol.  I.  It.  481.  48a.-Sw  also  Note  XIVT 

**  l>a  Gangs,  Qloasar.,  voc.  Cruoe  iignatut. 
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The  oommeraal  eflfectB  of  the  craMdes  were  nol  less  oonsidenble  than  those 
which  I  haTe  alreadT  mentioned.    The  first  annies  under  the  standard  of  the 
croM,  whidi  Peter  the  Hermit  and  Godfrej  of  Bouillon  led  through  Germany 
and  Hungaiy  to  Constantinople,  suffered  so  much  by  the  length  of  the  marco^ 
as  well  na  if  the  fierceness  of  the  barbarous  people  who  inhabited  those 
countries,  that  it  detened  others  from  taking  the  same  route;  and,  rather 
than  encounter  so  many  dangers,  they  chose  to  go  by  sea.    Venice,  Genoa, 
and  Pisa  furnished  the  transports  on  which  they  embarked.    The  sum  which 
these  cities  received  merely  for  freight  from  such  numerous  armies  was 
immense.**    This,  however,  was  but  a  small  part  of  what  they  ^ined  by  the 
expeditions  to  the  Holy  Land :  the  crusaders  contracted  witn  Siem  for  mili- 
tary stores  and  provisions ;  their  fleets  kept  on  the  coast  as  the  armies 
advanced  by  land,  and,  supplying  them  with  whatever  was  wanting,  engrossed 
all  the  pronts  of  a  branch  of  commerce  which  in  every  age  has  been  extremely 
hicrative.    The  success  which  attended  the  arms  of  the  crusaders  was  produc- 
tive of  advantages  still  more  permanent.    There  are  charters  yet  extant^ 
containing  grants  to  the  Venetians,  Pisans,  and  Genoese,  of  the  most  exten- 
sive iramumties  in  the  sevenl  settlements  which  the  Christians  made  in  Asia^ 
All  the  commodities  which  they  imported  or  exported  are  thereby  exempted 
from  every  imposition ;  the  property  of  entire  suburbs  in  some  of  we  maritime 
towns,  and  of  large  streets  in  others,  is  vested  in  them ;  and  all  questions 
arising  among  persons  settled  within  their  precincts  or  who  traded  under  their 
protection  are  appointed  to  be  tried  by  their  own  laws  and  by  judges  of  their 
own  appointment*'    When  the  crusaders  seized  Constantinople  and  placed 
one  01  their  own  leaders  on  the  imperial  throne,  the  Italian  states  were  like- 
wise gainers  by  that  event    The  Venetians^  who  had  planned  the  enterprise 
and  took  a  oonsideraUe  part  in  carrying  it  into  execution,  did  not  neglect  to 
secure  to  themselves  the  chief  advantages  redounding  from  its  success.    They 
made  themselves  masters  (rf  part  of  the  ancient  Peloponnesus  in  Greece, 
together  with  some  of  the  most  fertile  islands  in  the  Archipelago.    Many 
valuable  branches  oi  the  commerce  which  formerir  centred  in  Constantinople 
were  transferred  to  Venice,  Genoa,  or  Pisa.    Thus  a  succession  of  events 
occasioned  by  the  holy  war  opened  various  sources  from  which  wealth  flowed 
in  such  abundance  into  these  cities  **  as  enabled  them,  in  concurrence  with 
another  institutioiu  which  shall  be  immediately  mentioned,  to  secure  their 
own  liberty  and  independence. 

IL  The  institution  to  which  I  alluded  was  the  forming  of  cities  into  com- 
munities, corporations,  or  bodies  politic,  and  granting  them  the  privilege  of 
munidpai  jurisdiction,  which  contributed  more  perhaps  than  any  other  cause 
to  introduce  regular  government,  police,  and  arts,  and  to  diffuse  them  over 
Europe.  The  feudal  government  had  degenerated  into  a  system  oi  oppression. 
The  usurpations  of  the  nobles  were  become  unbounded  and  intolerable ;  they 
had  reduced  the  great  body  of  the  people  into  a  state  of  actual  servitude :  the 
condition  of  those  dignified  with  the  name  of  freemen  was  often  little  prefer- 
able to  that  of  the  otner.  Nor  was  such  oppression  the  portion  of  those  alone 
who  dwelt  in  the  country  and  were  employed  in  cultivating  the  estate  of 
their  master.  Cities  and  villages  found  it  necessary  to  holaof  some  great 
lord,  on  whom  they  mi^ht  depend  for  protection  and  become  no  less  subject  to 
his  arbitrary  jurisdiction.  The  inhabitants  were  deprived  of  those  ri^ts  ' 
which,  in  social  life,  are  deemed  most  natural  and  inalienable.    They  could 

"•  Montori,  Antiqah.  lUUe.  Xedil  ifiirl,  "•  Vniehaitl<niln,  Histotre  de  GoiiFUiit»  sou 

vol.  II.  p.  906.  riunpereurs  Fnuioois,  p.  106,  etc. 

"Ibid.,  p.  SOS,  etc. 
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not  dispose  of  the  effects  which  their  own  industrr  had  acquired,  either  hj  a 
hitter  will,  or  hy  anr  deed  executed  during  their  life.**  Thej  had  no  right  to 
appoint  guardians  for  their  children  during  their  minorilnr.    They  were  not 

Sermitted  to  many  without  purchasing  the  consent  of  the  lord  on  whom  they 
epended.**  If  once  they  had  commenced  a  lawsuit,  they  durst  not  terminate 
it  oy  an  accommodation,  because  that  would  have  deprived  the  lord,  in  whose 
court  they  i>leaded,  of  the  perquisites  due  to  him  on  passing  sentence.*'  Ser- 
yices  of  various  kinds,  no  less  disgraceful  than  oppressive,  were  exacted  from 
them  without  mercy  or.  moderation.  The  spirit  of  industry  was  checked  in 
some  dties  by  absurd  regulations,  and  in  others  by  unreasonable  exactions ; 
nor  would  the  narrow  and  oppressive  maxims  of  a  military  aristocracy  have 
permitted  it  ever  to  rise  to  any  degree  of  height  or  vigour.** 

But  as  soon  as  the  cities  of  Italy  began  to  turn  their  attention  towards 
commerce,  and  to  conceive  some  iaea  of  the  advantages  which  the^  might 
derive  from  it,  they  became  impatient  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  their  msolent 
lords,  and  to  establish  among  themselves  such  a  free  and  equal  government 
as  would  render  property  secure  and  industry  flourishing.  Tne  German  em- 
perors, especially  those  of  the  Franconian  and  Suabiau  hnes.  as  the  seat  of 
their  government  was  far  distant  from  Italy,  possessed  a  feeble  and  imperfect 
jurisdiction  in  that  country.  Their  perpetual  quarrels,  either  with  the  popes 
or  with  their  own  turbulent  vassals,  diverted  their  attention  from  the  intenor 
police  of  Italy  and  gave  constant  employment  to  their  arms.  These  circum- 
stances encouraged  the  inhabitants  of  some  of  the  Italian  cities,  towards  the 
beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  to  assume  new  privileges,  to  unite  together 
more  doeely,  and  to  form  themselves  into  bodies  politic  under  the  government 
of  laws  established  by  common  consent**  The  rights  which  many  cities 
acquired  by  bold  or  fortunate  usurpations,  others  purcmased  from  the  emperors, 
who  deemed  themselves  gainers  when  they  received  large  sums  for  immunities 
which  they  were  no  longer  able  to  withhold ;  and  some  cities  obtained  them 
eratuitouslyjjrom  the  generosity  or  ^ility  of  the  princes  on  whom  they 
depended.  The  great  mcrease  of  wealth  which  the  cruasMles  brought  into 
Italy  occasioned  a  new  kind  of  fermentation  and  activity  in  the  mincU  of  the 
people,  and  excited  such  a  geneial  passion  for  liberty  <^nd  independence  that 
Defore  the  conclusion  of  the  last  crusade  all  the  considerable  cities  in  that 
country  had  either  purchased  or  had  extorted  large  immunities  from  the 
emperors.** 

This  innovation  was  not  long  known  in  Italy  before  it  made  its  way  into 
Franca  Louis  le  Qros,  in  order  to  create  some  power  that  might  counter- 
balance those  potent  vassals  who  controlled  or  cave  law  to  the  crown,  first 
adopted  the  plan  of  conferring  new  privileges  on  tne  towns  situated  witmn  its 
own  domain.  These  privil^;es  were  called  charters  of  community^  by  which 
.  he  enfranchised  the  inhabitaute,  abolished  all  marks  of  servitude,  and  formed 
them  into  corporations  or  bodies  politic,  to  be  governed  by  a  council  and 
magistrates  of  their  own  nomination.  These  magistrates  nad  the  right  of 
administering  justice  within  their  own  precincts,  of  levying  taxes,  of  embody- 
ing and  traimng  to  arms  the  militia  of  the  town,  which  took  the  field  when 
required  by  the  sovereign,  under  the  command  of  officers  appointed  by  the 
community.    The  great  barons  imitated  the  example  of  then:  monarch,  and 

**  Dacfaerll  Splcileg.,  torn.  xf.  pp.  374,  37ft,  pp.  325,  ail. 
edit,  in  4to.-OnloiiiiAnces  de«  RoUde  France.  "  Dacbcr.  Spicil.,  toI.  fx.  p.  182. 

torn.  Hi.  p.  a04,  no.  2,  6.  *■  M.    I'Abbe    Mably,    ObwrvatlonB  CTir 

*"  Ordonnances  des  Boie  de  France,  torn.  1.  THistoIre  do  Franco,  torn.  ii.  pp.  2,  06. 
T»  22 ;  torn.  Mi.  p.  303,  no.  i.— Mnrat.,  Anttq.  *•  Mumt..  Antlq.  Ital.,  vuL  iv.  p.  6. 

Ital.,  vol.  iv.  p.  20.~Ducber.  SpicO.,  voL  U.  .  **  lioU>  XV. 
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granted  like  immanities  to  the  towns  within  their  territories.  They  had 
wasted  such  great  sums  in  their  expeditions  to  the  Holy  Land  that  thev  were 
eager  to  \&j  hold  on  this  new  expedient  for  raising  money,  by  the  sale  of  those 
charters  of  liberty.  Though  the  institution  of  oommunities  was  as  repugnant 
to  their  niaxims  of  policy  as  it  was  adverse  to  their  power,  they  disrogarded 
remote  consequences  in  order  to  obtain  present  reuef.  In  less  than  two 
centuries  servitude  was  abolished  in  most  of  the  towns  in  France,  and  they 
became  free  corporations,  instead  of  dei)endent  villages  without  jurisdiction  or 
privileges.**  Much  about  the  same  period  the  (peat  cities  in  Germany  began 
to  acquire  like  immunities,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  their  present  hberty  and 
indepoidence.'*  The  practice  spread  quickly  over  Europe,  and  was  adopted 
in  Spain,  England,  Scotland,  ana  all  the  other  feudal  kingdoms." 

The  good  effects  of  this  new  institution  were  immediately  felt,  and  its 
influence  on  government  as  well  as  manners  was  no  less  extensive  than  salu- 
tary.  A  great  body  of  the  people  was  released  from  servitude,  and  from  all 
the  arbitrary  and  Grievous  imp(»itions  to  which  that  wretched  condition  had 
subjected  them.  Towns,  upon  acquiring  the  right  of  community,  became  so 
many  little  republics,  governed  by  known  and  equal  law&  Liberfy  was 
deemed  such  an  essential  and  chaiacteristic  jNirt  in  their  constitution  that  if 
any  slave  took  refuge  in  one  of  them,  and  resided  there  during  a  year  without 
bemg  claimed,  he  was  instantly  declared  a  freeman  and  admitted  as  a  member 
of  the  commimity." 

As  one  part  of  the  people  owed  their  liberty  to  the  erection  of  communities, 
another  was  indebted  to  them  for  their  secunty.  Such  had  been  the  state  of 
Europe  during  several  centuries  that  self-preservation  obliged  everv  man  to 
court  the  patronage  of  some  powerful  baron,  and  in  times  of  danger  nis  castle 
was  the  {Hace  to  which  all  resorted  for  safetv.  But  towns  surrounded  with 
walls,  whose  inhabitants  were  regularly  trainea  to  arm&  and  bound  by  interest^ 
as  well  as  by  the  most  solemn  engagements,  reciprocally  to  defend  Mch  other, 
afforded  a  more  commodious  and  secure  retreat  The  nobles  b^;an  to  be  con- 
sidered as  of  less  importance  when  they  ceased  to  be  the  sole  guardians  to 
whom  the  people  could  look  up  for  protection  against  violence. 

If  the  nobility  suffered  some  diminution  of  their  credit  and  power  by  the 
privileges  granted  to  the  cities,  the  crown  acquired  an  increase  of  both.  As 
there  were  no  regular  troops  kept  on  foot  in  any  of  the  feudal  kingdoms,  the 
monarch  could  bring  no  army  into  the  field  but  what  was  composed  of  soldien 
furnished  by  the  crown  vassals,  always  jealous  of  the  regal  autnori^ ;  not  had 
he  any  funds  for  carryiiw  on  the  public  service  but  such  as  they  granted  him  with 
a  very  sparing  hand.  But  when  the  members  of  oommimities  were  permitted 
to  bear  arms,  and  were  trained  to  the  use  of  them,  this  in  some  degree  supplied 
the  first  defect,  and  gave  the  crown  the  command  of  a  body  of  men  independent 
of  its  great  vassals.  The  attachment  of  the  cities  to  their  sovereigns,  whom . 
they  respected  as  the  first  authors  of  their  liberties,  and  whom  they  were 
obh^ed  to  court  as  the  protectors  of  their  immunities  agauist  the  domineering 
spirit  of  the  nobles,  contributed  somewhat  towards  removing  the  second  eviL 
as  on  many  occasions,  it  procured  the  crown  supplies  of  money,  which  added 
new  force  to  ^vernment** 

The  acquisition  of  liberty  made  such  a  happy  change  in  the  condition  of  all 
the  members  of  communities  as  roused  them  from  that  inaction  into  which 

*•  Note  XVI.  Snicil.,  vol.  U.  p|>.  183,  186.— Gbazta  GbmH. 

**  Note  XVII.  Foreiu.,  ibid.,  p.  193. 

"  Note  XV[1I.  '•  Oitkn.  dee  Role  de  Fnnoe^  torn.  I.  pp. 

"  Sutat.    Humbert!  Bellojoci»    Dtchtr.       002, 985;  torn.  U.  pp.  318,  423. 
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they  had  been  simk  by  the  wretchedness  of  their  former  state.  The  spirit  of 
industry  revived.  Commeroe  became  an  object  of  attention,  and  be^n  to 
flourish.  Population  increased.  Independence  was  established ;  and  wealth 
flowed  into  cities  which  had  long  been  the  seat  of  poverty  and  oppression. 
Wealth  was  accompanied  bv  its  usual  attendants,  ostentation  ana  luxury ; 
and  though  the  former  was  formal  and  cumbersome,  and  the  latter  inelegant, 
they  led  gradually  to  greater  refinement  in  manners  and  in  the  halnts  of  Ufa 
Together  irith  this  improvement  in  manners,  a  more  regular  species  of  govern- 
ment and  police  was  introduced.  As  cities  grew  to  be  more  populous,  and  the 
occasions  of  intercourse  among  men  increased,  statutes  and  regulations  multi- 
plied of  course,  and  all  became  sensible  that  tneir  common  safety  depended  on 
observing  them  with  exactness  and  on  punishing  such  as  violated  them  with 
promptitude  and  rigour.  Laws  and  subordination,  as  well  as  polished  manners, 
taking  their  rise  in  cities,  diffused  themselves  insensibly  through  the  rest  of 
the  society. 

III.  The  inhabitants  of  cities,  having  obtained  personal  freedom  and 
municipal  jurisdiction,  soon  acquired  dvil  liberty  and  political  power.  It  was 
a  fundamental  principle  in  the  feudal  system  of  policy  that  no  freeman  could 
be  subjected  to  new  laws  or  taxes  unless  bv  his  own  consent  In  consequence 
of  this,  the  vassals  of  every  baron  were  called  to  his  court,  in  which  they  estab- 
lished, by  mutual  consent,  such  regulations  as  they  deemed  most  beneficial  to 
their  small  society,  and  ^pnanted  their  superior  such  supplies  of  money  as  were 
proportioned  to  tneir  abilities  or  to  his  wants.  The  barons  themselves,  con- 
formably to  the  same  maxim,  were  admitted  into  the  supreme  assembly  of  the 
iiatk>ii,  and  concurred  with  the  sovereign  in  enacting  laws  or  in  imposing 
taxes.  As  the  superior  lord,  according  to  the  original  plan  of  feudal  policy, 
retained  the  direct  property  of  those  lands  which  he  granted  in  temporary 
possession  to  his  vassals,  the  law,  even  after  fiefs  became  hereditary,  still  sup- 
posed this  original  practice  to  subsist  The  great  council  of  each  nation, 
whether  distinguished  by  the  name  of  a  parliament,  a  diet,  the  cortes,  or  the 
states-seneraL  was  composed  entirely  of  such  barons  and  dignified  ecdesiastics 
as  held  immediately  of  the  crown.  Towns,  whether  sitiutted  within  the  royal 
domain  or  on  the  lands  of  a  subject^  depended  originally  for  protection  on  the 
k>rd  of  whom  they  held.  They  had  no  legal  nam&  no  political  existence 
which  could  entitle  them  to  be  admitted  into  the  legislative  assembly,  or  could 

S've  them  any  authority  there.  But  as  soon  as  they  were  enfranchised,  and 
rmed  into  bodies  corporate,  they  became  legal  and  independent  members  of 
the  constitution,  and  acquired  all  the  rights  essential  to  freemen.  Among 
thesO)  the  most  valuable  was  the  privil^;e  m  a  decisive  voice  in  enacting  public 
laws  and  granting  national  subsidies.  It  was  natural  for  cities,  accustomed 
to  a  form  of  municipal  government  according  to  which  no  regulation  could  be 
established  within  tne  community,  and  no  money  could  be  raised,  but  by  their 
own  consent,  to  claim  this  privilega  The  wealth,  the  power,  and  considera- 
tion which  they  acquired  on  recovering  their  liberty  added  weight  to  their 
claim ;  and  favourable  events  happenea^  or  fortunate  conjunctiunes  occurred, 
in  the  different  kingdoms  of  Euro^  which  facilitated  their  obtaining  posses- 
sion of  this  important  right  In  England,  one  of  the  first  countries  m  which 
the  representatives  of  boroughs  were  admitted  into  the  great  council  of  the 
nation,  the  barons  who  took  arms  against  Henry  IIL  summoned  them  to 
attend  parliament,  in  order  to  add  greater  popularity  to  their  party  and  to 
strengthen  the  barrier  against  the  encroachment  of  regal  power,  in  France, 
Philip  the  Fair,  a  monarch  no  less  sagacious  than  enterprising,  considered 
them  as  instruments  which  might  be  employed  with  equal  advantage  to 
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extend  the  royal  prerogative,  to  ooonterbalance  the  exorbitant  power  of  the 
nobles,  and  to  facilitate  the  imposition  of  new  taxes.  With  these  views^  he 
introduced  the  depaties  of  such  towns  as  were  formed  into  commonities  uito 
the  states-general  of  the  nation.^*  In  the  empire,  the  wealth  and  immu- 
nities of  the  imperial  cities  placed  them  on  a  level  with  the  most  considerable 
members  of  the  Germanic  body.  Conscious  of  their  own  power  and  dignity, 
they  pretended  to  the  privil^e  of  forming  a  separate  bench  in  the  die^  aiid 
made  good  their  pretensions."    [1293.] 

But  in  what  way  soever  the  representatives  of  cities  first  gained  a  place  in 
the  legislature^  that  event  had  great  inflnenoe  on  the  form  and  genius  of 
government  It  tempered  the  rigour  of  aristocratical  oppression  with  a  proper 
mixture  of  popular  liberty ;  it  secured  to  the  great  body  of  the  people,  who 
had  formerly  no  representatives,  active  and  powerf id  guardians  of  their  rights 
and  privUeges ;  it  established  an  intermediate  power  between  the  king  and 
the  nobles,  to  which  each  had  recourse  alternately,  and  which  at  some  timet 
opposed  the  usurpations  of  the  former,  on  other  occasions  checked  the  en- 
croachments of  the  latter.  As  soon  as  the  representatives  of  communities 
gained  auy  degree  of  credit  and  influence  ui  the  legisJature,  the  spirit  of  laws 
became  diflerent  from  what  it  had  formerly  been  ;  it  flowed  from  new  prin- 
ciples ;  it  was  directed  towards  new  objects ;  equality,  order,  the  public  good, 
and  the  redress  of  grievances,  were  phrases  and  ideas  brought  into  use,  and 
which  grew  to  be  familiar  in  the  statutes  and  jurisprudence  of  the  European 
nations.  Almost  all  the  efforts  in  favour  of  liberty  in  every  country  of  Burope 
have  been  made  by  this  new  power  in  the  le^lature.  In  proportion  as  it 
rose  to  consideration  and  influence,  the  seventy  of  the  aristocratical  spmt 
decreased  ;  and  the  privileges  of  the  people  became  gradually  more  extensive, 
as  the  ancient  and  exorbitant  jurisdiction  of  the  nobles  was  abridged.^* 

IV.  The  inhabitants  of  towns  having  been  declared  free  by  the  charters  of 
communities,  that  part  of  the  people  which  resided  in  the  country  and  was 
employed  in  agriculture  began  to  recover  liberty  by  enfranchisement  During 
the  rigour  of  feudal  government,  as  hath  been  already  observed,  the  j^reat 
body  of  the  lower  people  was  reduced  to  servitude.  They  were  slaves  fixed  to 
the  soil  which  thev  cultivated,  and  together  with  it  were  transferred  from  one 
proprietor  to  another,  by  sale  or  by  conveyance.  The  spirit  of  feudal  policy 
did  not  favour  the  enfranchisement  of  that  order  of  men.  It  was  an  estab- 
lished maxim  that  no  vassal  could  legallv  diminish  the  value  of  a  fief,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  lord  from  whom  he  naa  received  it  In  consequence  of  tiiis, 
manumission  by  the  authority  of  the  immediate  master  was  not  valid ;  and, 
unless  it  was  confirmed  by  the  superior  lord  of  whom  he  held,  slaves  bek>ngini; 
to  the  fief  did  not  acquire  a  complete  right  to  their  liberty.  Thus  it  becaune 
necessary  to  ascend  through  all  the  gradations  of  feudal  holding  to  Uie  king, ' 
the  lord  paramount*'  A  form  of  procedure  so  tedious  and  troublesome  dis- 
couraged the  practice  of  manumission.  Domestic  or  personal  slaves  often 
obtained  liberty  from  the  humanity  or  beneficence  of  their  masters,  to  whom 
they  belonged  m  absolute  property.  The  condition  of  slaves  fixed  to  the  soil 
was  much  more  unalterable. 

But  the  freedom  and  independence  which  one  part  of  the  people  had  obtained 
by  the  institution  of  communities  inspired  the  other  witn  the  most  ardent 
desire  of  acquiring  the  same  privileges ;  and  their  superiors,  sensible  of  the 

*•  Pasquler.  Recherche*  de  U  Fimnoe,  »p.  ••  Note  XIX. 

81,  edit.  Par.,  1633.  -  EsUblliwcmenta  de  St  Lonte.  Kv.  U.  eta. 

*'  Pfpffel,  Ahr6gi6  de   VTIi^toire  ct  Droit  34.— Onion.,  torn.  I.  p.  283,  note  (a). 
4'AUemagne,  pp.  ius,  461. 
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varions  advantages  which  they  had  derived  from  their  former  concessions  to 
their  dependants,  were  less  unwilling  to  gratify  them  by  the  grant  of  new 
immnnities.  The  enfranchisement  of  slaves  became  more  frequent ;  and  the 
monarchs  of  Prance,  prompted  by  necessity  no  less  than  by  tneir  inclination 
to  reduce  the  power  of  the  nobles,  endeavoured  to  render  it  general.  Louis  X. 
and  Philip  the  Long  issued  ordinances  declaring  **  that  as  all  men  were  by 
nature  free  bom,  and  as  their  kingdom  was  catied  the  kingdom  of  Pranks, 
they  determined  that  it  should  be  so  in  reality  as  well  as  in  name :  therefore 
they  appointed  that  enfranchisements  should  be  granted  throughout  the  whole 
kingdom,  upon  just  and  reasonable  conditions."  **  These  edicts  were  carried 
into  immediate  execution  within  the  royal  domain.  The  example  of  their 
sovereigns,  together  with  the  expectation  of  considerable  sums  which  they 
might  raise  by  this  expedient,  led  many  of  the  nobles  to  set  their  dependants 
at  liberty ;  and  servitude  was  gradually  abolished  in  almost  every  province  of 
the  Idn^fdom.^  In  Italy,  the  establishment  of  republican  goveniment  in  their 
great  cities,  the  genius  and  maxims  of  which  were  extremely  different  from 
those  of  the  feudal  policy,  together  with  the  ideas  of  equality,  which  the  pro- 
gress of  commerce  had  rendered  familiar,  gradually  introducea  the  practice  of 
enfnuichising  the  tokdentpredud  slaves.  In  some  provinces  of  Germany,  the 
persons  who  had  been  subject  to  this  species  of  bondage  were  releasea ;  in 
others,  the  ri«>ur  of  their  state  was  mitigated.  In  England,  as  the  spirit  of 
liberty  gainea  ground,  the  very  name  and  idea  of  pjersonal  servitude,  without 
any  formal  interposition  of  the  ledslature  to  prohibit  it,  was  totally  banished. 

The  effects  of  such  a  remarkable  chanee  in  the  condition  of  so  great  a  part 
of  the  people  could  not  fail  of  being  considerable  and  extensive.  The  husband- 
man, master  of  his  own  industry,  and  secure  of  reaping  for  himself  the  fruits 
of  his  labour,  became  the  farmer  of  the  same  fields  where  he  had  formerly  been 
compelled  to  toil  for  the  benefit  of  another.  The  odious  names  of  master  and 
of  slave,  the  most  mortifying  and  depressing  of  all  distinctions  to  human  nature, 
were  abolished.  New  prospects  opened,  and  new  incitements  to  ingenuity 
and  enterprise  presented  tnemselves,  to  those  who  were  emancipated.  The 
expectation  of  bettering  their  fortune,  as  well  as  that  of  raising  tnemselves  to 
a  more  honourable  condition,  concurred  in  calling  forth  their  activity  and 
genius ;  and  a  numerous  class  of  men,  who  formerly  had  no  political  existence 
and  were  employed  merely  as  instruments  of  labour,  became  useful  citizens, 
and  contributed  towards  augmenting  the  force  or  riches  of  tihe  society  which 
adopted  them  as  members. 

V.  The  various  expedients  which  were  employed  in  order  to  introduce  a 
more  regiilarj  equal,  and  vigorous  administration  of  iustice  contributed  greatly 
towards  the  improvement  of  society.  What  were  the  particular  modes  of  dis- 
pensing justice,  in  their  several  countries,  among  the  various  barbarous  nations 
which  overran  the  Roman  empire  and  took  possession  of  its  different  provinces, 
cannot  now  be  determined  with  certainty.  We  may  conclude,  from  the  form 
of  government  established  among  them,  as  well  as  from  their  ideas  concerning 
the  nature  of  society,  that  the  authority  of  the  ma^strate  was  extremely 
limited,  and  the  independence  of  individuals  proportionally  great  History 
and  records,  as  far  as  these  reach  back,  justify  this  conclusion,  and  represent 
the  ideas  and  exercise  of  justice  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe  as  little  different 
from  those  which  must  take  place  in  the  most  simple  state  of  civil  life.  To 
maintain  the  order  and  tranquillity  of  society  l)y  the  regular  execution  of  known 
laws ;  to  inflict  vengeance  on  crimes  destmctive  of  the  peace  and  safety  of 
individuals,  by  a  prosecution  carried  on  in  the  name  and  oy  the  authority  of 

1  Ordon.,  torn.  i.  pp.  683,  663.  *•  Note  XX 
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the  oommanity ;  to  consider  the  pontshment  of  crimiiukis  as  a  public  example 
to  deter  others  from  violating  the  law8.~were  objects  of  government  little 
understood  in  theory,  and  less  regarded  in  practice.  The  magistrate  could 
hardly  be  said  to  hold  the  sword  of  justice ;  it  was  left  in  the  hands  of  {Hivate 
persons.  Resentment  was  almost  the  sole  motive  for  prosecuting  crimes ;  and 
to  gratify  that  passion  was  considered  as  the  chief  end  in  punishing  them. 
He  who  suiferea  the  wrong  was  the  only  perM>n  who  had  a  ri^t  to  pursue  the 
aggressor  and  to  eiuict  or  to  remit  the  punishmentb  From  a  system  of  judicial 
procedure  so  crude  and  defective  that  it  seems  to  be  scarcdy  compatible  with 
the  subsistence  of  civil  society,  disorder  and  anarchv  flowed.  Supmtition  con- 
curred with  this  ignorance  concerning  the  nature  oi  government,  m  obstructing 
the  administration  of  justice^  or  in  rendering  it  capricious  ana  unequal  To 
provide  remedies  for  these  evils,  so  as  to  eive  a  more  regular  course  to  justice, 
was,  during  several  centuries,  one  great  ODJect  of  poUtioal  wisdom.  The  regu- 
lations for  this  purpose  may  be  reduced  to  three  general  heads :  to  explain 
these,  and  to  pomt  out  the  manner  in  which  they  operated,  is  an  important 
article  in  the  history  of  society  among  the  nations  of  SuropcL 

1.  The  first  considerable  step  towards  establishing  an  equal  administraticMi 
of  justice  was  the  abolishment  of  the  right  which  incuviduaM  claimed  of  waging 
war  with  each  other  in  their  own  name  and  by  their  own  authority.  To  repd 
injuries,  and  to  revenge  wrongs,  is  no  less  natural  to  man  than  to  cultivate 
friendship ;  and  while  society  remains  in  its  most  simple  state,  the  former  is 
considered  as  a  personal  rignt,  no  less  unalienable  than  the  latter.  Nor  do 
men  in  this  situation  deem  that  thejr  have  a  title,  to  redress  their  own  wrongs 
alone :  they  are  touched  with  the  injuries  done  to  those  with  whom  they  are 
connected  or  in  whose  honour  they  are  interested,  and  are  no  less  prompt  to 
aven^  them.  The  savage,  how  imperfectly  soever  he  may  comprehend  the 
principles  of  political  union,  feels  warmly  the  sentiments  of  social  affection  and 
the  obligations  arising  from  the  ties  of  blood.  On  the  appearance  of  an  injury 
or  affront  offered  to  his  family  or  tribe,  he  kindles  into  rage,  and  pursues  the 
authors  of  it  with  the  keenest  resentment.  He  considers  it  as  cowardly  to 
expect  redress  from  any  arm  but  lus  own,  and  as  infamous  to  give  up  to 
another  the  right  of  determining  what  reparation  he  should  accept^  or  with 
what  vengeance  he  should  rest  satisfied. 

The  maxims  and  practice  of  all  uncivilized  nations  with  respect  to  the 
prosecution  and  punishment  of  offenders,  particularly  those  of  the  ancient 
Qermans,  and  other  barbarians  who  invaded  the  Roman  empire,  are  perfectly 
conformable  to  these  ideas.**  While  they  retained  their  native  simplicity  of 
manners,  and  continued  to  be  divided  into  small  tribes  or  societies,  the  defects 
in  this  imperfect  system  of  criminal  jurisprudence  (if  it  merits  that  name)  were 
less  sensibly  felt  When  they  came  to  settle  in  the  extensive  provinces  which 
they  bad  conouered,  and  to  torm  themselves  into  great  monarchies,  when  new 
objects  of  amoition  presenting  themselves  increased  both  the  number  and  the 
violence  of  their  dissensions,  they  ought  to  have  adopted  new  maxims  con- 
cerning the  redress  of  injuries,  and  to  have  regulated  by  general  and  equal 
laws  tnat  which  they  formerly  left  to  be  directed  by  the  caprice  of  private 
passion.  But  fierce  and  baugtity  chieftains,  accustomed  to  avenge  themselves 
on  such  as  luid  injured  them,  did  not  think  of  relinquishing  a  rignt  which  they 
considered  as  a  privilege  of  their  order  and  a  mark  of  their  independence. 
Laws  enforced  by  the  authority  of  princes  and  magistrates  who  possessed  little 
power  coniDianded  no  great  degree  of  reverence.  The  administration  of 
justice  among  rude,  illiterate  people  was  not  so  accurate,  or  decisive,  or  uniform, 
**  Tacit,  de  Mor.  OenziAo.,  cap.  21.— VeU.  Paterc,  lib.  U.  c.  US. 
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as  to  induce  men  to  sabmit  imfilicitly  to  its  detenninatioiis.  Erery  offended 
iMU-on  buckled  on  his  armour  and  sought  redress  at  the  head  of  his  vassals. 
His  adversary  met  iiim  in  like  hostile  array.  Neither  of  them  appealed 
to  impotent  laws  which  could  afibrd  them  no  protection ;  neither  of  them 
would  submit  points,  in  which  their  honour  and  their  passions  were  warmly 
interested,  to  the  slow  determination  of  a  judicial  inauiry.  Both  trusted  to 
their  sworas  for  the  decision  of  the  contest  The  kinared  aad  dependants  of 
the  aggressor,  as  well  as  the  defender,  were  involved  in  the  ouarreL  They  had 
not  even  tiie  liberty  of  remainine  neotmL  Such  as  refused  to  act  in  concert 
with  the  party  to  which  they  belonged  were  not  only  exposed  to  in&ui^,  but 
subjected  to  legal  penalties. 

The  different  bnj^oms  of  Europe  were  torn  and  afflicted,  during  eevend 
centuries,  by  kitestme  wars,  excited  by  private  animosities,  and  carried  on 
with  all  tile  rage  natural  to  men  of  fierce  manners  and  of  violent  passions. 
The  estate  of  every  baron  was  a  kind  of  independent  territory,  disjoined  from 
those  around  it,  and  the  hostilities  between  them  seldom  oeaaei.  The  evil 
became  so  inveterate  and  deeprooted  that  the  form  and  laws  of  private  war 
were  ascertained,  and  regulations  concerning  it  made  a  part  in  the  system  of 
jurisprudence,*'  in  the  same  manner  as  if  tms  practice  had  been  founded  in 
some  natural  right  of  humanity,  or  in  the  original  constitution  of  dvil  socie^. 

So  gieat  was  the  disorder,  and  such  the  calamities,  which  these  perpetual 
hostilities  occasioned,  that  various  eflforts  were  made  to  wrest  from  the  nobles 
this  ])emicious  privilege.  It  was  the  interest  of  every  sovereign  to  abolish  a 
practice  which  almost  annihilated  his  authority.  Chariemagne  prohibited  it 
by  an  express  law,  as  an  invention  of  the  DevU  to  destroy  the  order  and 
baldness  of  society ;  ^  but  the  reign  of  one  monarch,  however  vigorous  and 
active,  was  too  shwt  to  extirpate  a  custom  so  firmly  established.  Instead  of 
enforcing  this  prohibition,  his  feeble  successors  durst  venture  on  nothing  more 
than  to  tkpflty  palliatives.  They  declared  it  unlawful  for  anv  person  to  com- 
mence war  until  he  had  sent  a  formal  defiance  to  the  kindrea  and  dependants 
of  his  adversary ;  tiiey  ordained  that,  after  the  commission  of  the  trespass  or 
crime  which  oave  rise  to  a  private  war,  forty  days  must  elapse  before  the 
person  injurea  should  attack  the  vassals  of  his  adversary ;  they  enjoined  all 
persons  to  suspend  thor  private  animosities  and  to  cease  fxtmi  hostihties  when 
the  king  was  engaged  in  any  war  against  the  enemies  of  the  nation.  The 
Church  co-operated  with  the  civil  magistrate,  and  interposed  its  authority,  in 
order  to  extirpate  a  practice  so  repugnant  to  tlie  spirit  of  Ohristiani^.  Various 
oounctls  issued  decrees  prohibiting  all  private  wars,  and  denounced  the  heaviest 
anathemas  against  such  as  shoula  disturb  the  tranquillitjr  of  society  by  claim- 
ing or  exerdnng  that  barbarous  right  The  aid  of  reheion  was  called  in  to 
combat  and  subdue  the  ferocity  of  the  times.  The  Almighty  was  said  to 
have  manifested,  by  visions  and  revelations  to  different  persons,  his  disap- 
probation of  that  spirit  of  revenge  which  armed  one  part  of  his  creatures 
against  the  other.  Men  were  required,  in  the  name  of  Qod,  to  sheathe  their 
swords,  and  to  remember  the  sacred  ties  which  united  them  as  ChristianB  and 
as  members  of  the  same  society.  But  this  junction  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
authority,  though  stren^ened  by  eveiythine  most  apt  to  alarm  and  to  over- 
awe the  credulous  spirit  ci  those  ages,  procfuced  no  other  effect  than  some 
temporary  suspension  of  hostilities,  and  a  cessation  from  war  on  certain  days 
and  seasons  consecrated  to  the  more  solemn  acts  of  devotion.  The  nobles 
continued  to  assert  this  dangerous  privilege ;  they  refused  to  obey  some  of  the 

**  Beannumolr,  Oonstimuv  de  Beanyolsla,  ^  ORpUol.  ▲.!>.  801,  edit.  Balnx.,  vol.  L  p. 

ch.  ft9,  ei  iM  noiee  de  ThaamMsldre,  p.  447.  STl. 
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laws  ealcalated  to  annul  or  circumscribe  it ;  they  eluded  othen ;  they  petitioned^ 
they  remonstrated,  they  struggled  for  the  right  of  private  war,  as  the  ughest  and 
most  honourable  oistinction  of  their  order.  Bven  so  late  as  the  fourteenth 
century  we  find  the  nobles  in  several  provinces  of  France  contending  for  th^ 
ancient  method  o<  terminating  their  oitTerenoes  by  the  sword,  in  nraerenoe  to 
that  of  submitting  them  to  the  decision  of  any  judge.  The  finsi  abolition  of 
this  practice  in  timt  kingdom  and  the  other  countries  in  which  it  prevailed,  is 
not  to  be  ascribed  so  mudi  to  the  force  of  statutes  and  decrees,  as  to  the 
gradual  increase  of  the  royal  authority  and  to  the  imperceptible  progress  of 
juster  sentiments  concerning  government  order,  and  public  security.^ 

2.  The  prohibition  of  thelorm  of  trial  by  judicial  combat  was  another  con- 
Biderable  step  towards  the  introduction  of  such  regular  government  as  secured 
public  order  and  private  tranquillity.  As  the  ri^t  of  private  war  left  many 
of  the  quarrete  among  individuals  to  be  decided,  like  those  between  nations, 
by  arms,  the  form  of  trial  by  judicial  combat,  which  was  established  in  eveir 
country  oi  Burope,  banished  equity  from  courts  ol  justice^  and  rendered 
chance  or  force  tne  arbiter  of  their  determinations  In  civilized  nations,  all 
transactions  of  any  importance  are  concluded  in  writing.  The  exhibition  of 
the  deed  or  instrument  is  full  evidence  of  the  foot,  and  ascertains  with  pre- 
cision what  each  party  has  stipulated  to  perform.  But  among  a  rude  people, 
when  the  arts  of  reading  and  writing  were  such  uncommon  attainments  tnat 
to  be  master  of  either  entitled  a  person  to  the  appellation  of  a  clerk  or  learned 
man,  scarcely  anything  was  committed  to  writing  but  treaties  between  princes, 
their  grants  and  charters  to  their  subjects,  or  such  transactions  betwe^ 
private  parties  as  were  of  extraordinary  consequence  or  had  an  extensive  effect 
The  greater  part  of  affairs  in  common  life  and  business  was  carried  on  bj 
verbal  contracts  or  promises.  This,  in  many  civil  questipns,  not  only  made  it 
diliicult  to  bring  proof  suflident  to  establish  any  daim,  but  encouraged  false- 
hood and  fraud,  by  rendering  them  extremely  easy.  Bven  in  criminal  cases, 
where  a  particular  fact  must  be  ascertainea  or  an  accusation  must  be  dis- 
proved, the  nature  and  effect  of  legal  evidence  were  little  understood  by 
barbarous  nations.  To  define  with  accuracy  that  species  of  evidence  whica 
a  court  had  reason  to  eimect,  to  determme  when  it  ought  to  insist  on  positive 
proof  and  when  it  should  be  satisfied  with  a  proof  from  drcumstanoes,  to  com- 
pare the  testimony  of  discordant  witnesses,  and  to  fix  the  degree  of  credit  due 
to  each,  were  discussions  too  intricate  and  subtile  for  the  jurisprudence  of 
i^orant  ages.  In  order  to  avoid  encumbering  themselves  with  these,  a  more 
simple  form  of  procedure  was  introduced  into  courts  as  well  dvil  as  criminal 
In  all  cases  where  the  notoriety  of  the  fact  did  not  furnish  the  clearest  and 
most  direct  evidence,  the  person  accused,  or  he  against  whom  an  action  was 
brought,  was  called  legally)  or  offered  voluntariljr,  to  purge  himself  by  oath ; 
and  upon  his  declaring  nis  innocence  he  was  instantly  acquitted.**  This 
absurd  practice  effectually  screened  guilt  and  fraud  from  detection  and  pimish- 
ment,  by  rendering  the  temptation  to  perjury  so  powerful  that  it  was  not  easy 
to  resist  it  The  pemidous  effects  of  it  were  sensibly  felt ;  and,  in  order  to 
guard  against  them,  the  laws  ordained  that  oaths  should  be  administered  wiUi 
great  solemnity,  and  accompanied  with  every  circumstance  which  could  inspire 
religious  reverence  or  superstitious  terror.*'  This,  however,  proved  a  feeble 
remedy :  these  ceremonious  rites  became  familiar,  and  their  impression  on  the 
imagination  gradually  diminished;  men  who  could  venture  to  msregard  truth 

*•  Note  XX  r.  "  Du  Cange,  Qlontr.,  voc.  JuramtfUuwi, 
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were  not  Apt  to  startle  at  the  Bolemnities  of  an  oath.  Their  obserrotion  of 
this  put  legislators  upon  devising  a  new  expedient  for  rendering  the  purgation 
by  oath  more  certain  and  satisfactory.  They  required  the  person  accusied  to 
appear  with  a  certain  number  of  freemen,  bis  neighbours  or  relations,  who 
corroborated  the  oath  which  he  took,  by  swearing  that  they  belieTed  all  that 
he  had  uttered  to  be  true.  These  were  called  compurgaion,  and  their  number 
varied  according  to  the  importance  of  the  suluect  in  dispute,  or  the  nature  of 
the  crime  with  which  a  person  was  charged.**  In  some  cases  the  concurrence  of 
no  less  than  three  hundred  of  these  auxiliary  witnesses  was  requisite  to  acquit 
the  person  accused.**  But  even  this  device  was  found  to  be  ineffectual  It 
was  a  point  of  honour  with  every  man  in  Europe,  during  several  ages,  not  to 
desert  the  chief  on  whom  he  depended,  and  to  stand  by  those  with  whom  the 
ties  of  blood  connected  him.  Whoever  then  was  bold  enough  to  violate  the 
laws  was  sure  of  devoted  adherents,  willing  to  abet  and  eager  to  serve  him  in 
whatever  manner  he  required.  The  formality  of  callijig  compui^gators  proved 
an  apparent,  not  a  real,  security  against  falsehood  and  pierjuiy ;  and  the  sen- 
tences of  courts,  while  they  continued  to  refer  every  point  in  question  to  the 
oath  of  the  defendant,  became  so  flagrantly  iniquitous  as  to  excite  universal 
indignation  against  this  method  of  procedure.*^ 

Sensible  of  these  defects,  but  strangers  to  the  manner  of  correcting  them 
or  of  introducing  a  more  proper  form,  our  ancestors,  as  an  infallible  method 
of  discovering  truth  and  of  giiarding  against  deception,  appealed  to  Heaven, 
and  referred  every  point  in  (uspnte  to  be  determined,  as  they  imagined,  by  the 
decisions  ci  unerrinfj^  wisdom  and  impartial  jnstica  The  person  accused,  in 
order  to  nrove  his  mnocence,  submitted  to  trial,  in  certam  cases,  either  by 
'plunging  nis  arm  in  boiling  water,  or  by  lifting  a  red-hot  iron  with  his  naked 
Land,  or  by  walking  barefoot  over  burning  ploughshares,  or  by  other  experi- 
ments equally  perilous  and  formidable.  On  other  occasions  he  challengea  his 
accuser  to  fi^t  him  in  single  combat  AH  these  various  forms  of  trial  were 
conducted  with  many  devout  ceremonies ;  the  ministers  of  religion  were  em- 
ploved ;  the  Almighty  was  called  upon  to  interpose  for  the  manifestation  of 
guilt  and  for  the  protection  of  innocence ;  ana  whoever  escaped  unhurt  or 
came  off  victorious  was  pronounced  to  be  acquitted  by  the  judgment  of 
God.** 

Among  all  the  whimsical  and  absurd  institutions  which  owe  their  existence 
to  the  weakness  of  human  reason,  this,  which  submitted  questions  that 
affected  the  property,  the  reputation,  and  the  lives  of  men  to  the  determina- 
tion of  chance  or  of  bodily  strength  and  address,  appears  to  be  the  most 
extravagant  and  preposterous.  There  were  drcnmstanoes,  however,  which 
led  the  nations  of  Europe  to  consider  this  equivocal  mode  of  deciding  any 
point  in  contest  as  a  direct  f4>pea]  to  Heaven  and  a  certain  method  of  dis- 
covering its  will.  As  men  are  unable  to  comprehend  the  manner  in  which 
the  Almighty  carries  on  the  government  of  the  universe,  by  equal,  fixed,  and 
general  laws,  they  are  apt  to  imagine  that  in  every  case  which  their  pasiBions 
or  interest  render  important  in  their  own  eyes  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  tul  ou^ht 
visibly  to  display  his  power  in  vindicating  innocence  and  punishing  giult 
It  requires  no  inconsiderable  degree  of  science  and  philosophy  to  correct  this 
popular  error.  But  the  sentiments  prevalent  in  Europe  dunng  the  Dark  Ages, 
instead  of  correcting,  strengthened  it  Religion,  for  several  centuries,  con- 
nsted  chiefly  in  beheving  tne  legendary  history  of  those  saints  whose  names 

»  Da  Cknge.  Glomw^  vol.  itf.  p.  15M.  **  Leg.  LonffoUrd.,  lib.  U.  Ut  6S,  A  34. 
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crowd  and  di^gmoe  the  Romish  calendar.  The  fabuloiu  tales  oonceming  their 
miracles  had  been  declared  authentic  by  the  bulls  ol  popes  and  the  decrees  of 
councils ;  they  made  the  neat  subjects  of  the  instructions  which  the  clergy 
offered  to  the  people,  ana  were  received  by  them  with  implicit  credulity  and 
admiration.  By  attending  to  these,  men  were  accustomed  to  believe  that 
the  established  laws  of  nature  might  be  violated  on  the  most  frivolous  occa- 
sions, and  were  taught  to  look  rather  for  particular  and  extraordinary  acts 
of  power  under  the  divine  administration  than'  to  contemplate  the  re^lar 
progress  and  execution  of  a  general  plan.  One  superstition  pr^Mured  the  way 
for  another ;  and  whoever  Mlieved  that  the  Supreme  Being  tubd  inteiposed 
miraculous!^  on  those  trivial  occasions  mentioned  in  legends  could  not  but 
expect  his  intervention  in  matters  of  greater  importance^  when  solemnly 
referred  to  his  decision. 

With  this  superstitious  opinion  the  martial  spirit  of  Bun^  during  the 
Middle  Ases,  concurred  in  establishing  the  mode  of  trial  by  jumcial  oombaAu 
To  be  ready  to  maintain  with  his  swora  whatever  his  lips  had  uttered  was  the 
first  maxim  of  honour  with  every  gentleman.  To  assert  their  own  rights  by 
force  of  arms^  to  inflict  veng;eance  on  those  who  had  injured  or  affronted  them, 
were  the  distinction  and  pride  of  high-spirited  nobles.  The  form  of  trial  by 
combat,  coinciding  with  this  maxim,  nattered  and  gratified  these  nassicms. 
Rveiy  man  was  the  guardian  of  his  own  honour  and  of  his  own  life ;  the 
justice  of  his  cause,  as  well  as  his  future  reputation,  depended  on  his  own 
courage  and  prowess.  This  mode  of  dedsion  was  considered,  accordingly,  as 
one  of  the  happiest  efforts  of  wise  policy ;  and  as  soon  as  it  was  introduced, 
all  the  forms  <n  trial,  by  fire  or  water,  and  other  superstitious  experimentSy  im. 
into  disuse,  or  were  employed  only  in  controversies  between  persons  of  inferior 
rank.  As  it  was  the  privilege  of  a  gentleman  to  claim  the  trial  by  oomba^ 
it  waa  quickly  authorized  over  all  Europe,  and  received  in  eveiry  country  with 
equal  satisfaction.  Not  only  questions  concerning  uncertain  or  contested 
facta,  but  general  and  alMtract  points  in  law,  were  determined  by  the  issue  of 
a  combat ;  and  the  latter  was  deemed  a  method  of  discovering  truth  mora 
liberal,  as  well  as  more  satisfactory,  than  that  by  investigation  and  argument 
Not  onl^  might  parties  whose  minds  were  exasperated  by  the  eagerness  and 
the  hostility  of  opposition  defy  their  antagonist  and  require  him  to  make  good 
his  char^  or  to  prove  his  innocence  with  nis  sword,  but  witnesses  who  had  no 
interest  in  the  issue  of  the  Question,  though  called  to  declare  the  truth  by  lawa 
which  ought  to  have  afforded  them  protection,  were  equally  exposed  to  the 
danger  of  a  challenge,  and  equally  bound  to  assert  the  veracity  of  their 
evidence  by  dint  of  arms.  To  complete  the  absurdities  of  this  military 
jurisprudence,  even  the  character  of  a  judge  was  not  sacred  from  its  violrace. 
Any  one  of  the  parties  might  interrupt  a  judge  when  about  to  deliver  his 
opinion ;  might  accuse  him  of  iniquity  and  corruption  in  the  most  reproachful 
terms,  and,  throwing  down  his  gauntlet,  might  challenge  him  to  defend  his 
integrity  in  the  field ;  nor  could  he,  without  infamy,  refuse  to  accept  the 
defiance,  or  decline  to  enter  the  lists  against  such  an  adversarv. 

Thus  the  form  of  trial  bv  combat,  hke  other  abuses,  spread  gradually,  and 
extended  to  all  persons  and  almost  to  all  cases.  Ecclesiastics,  women,  minors, 
superannuated  and  infirm  persons,  who  could  not  with  decency  or  justice  be 
compelled  to  take  arms  or  to  maintain  their  own  cause,  were  obliged  to  pro- 
duce champions,  who  offered  from  affection,  or  were  engaged  by  rewards,  to 
fight  their  oattles.  The  solemnities  of  a  judicial  combat  were  such  as  were 
natural  in  an  action  which  was  considered  both  as  a  formal  appeal  to  Qod  and 
as  the  final  decision  of  questions  of  the  highest  moment.    Every  circumstance 
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ftlating  to  them  was  regulated  by  the  edicts  of  pfinoes^  and  explained  in  the 
comments  of  lawyers,  with  a  minute  and  even  superstitious  accuracy.  Skill 
in  these  laws  and  rights  was  frequentljr  the  only  science  of  which  warlike 
nobles  boasted,  or  which  they  were  ambitious  to  attain.^ 

By  this  barbarous  custom,  the  natural  course  of  proceeding,  both  in  civil 
and  criminal  questions,  was  entirely  perverted.  Force  usurped  the  place  of 
equity  in  courts  of  judicature,  and  justice  was  banished  from  her  proper 
mansion.  Discernment)  learning,  integrity,  were  qualities  less  necessary  to 
a  judge  than  bodily  strength  and  dextenty  in  the  use  of  arms.  Daring 
courage  and  superior  vigour  or  address  were  of  more  moment  towards  securing 
the  favourable  issue  of  a  suit  than  the  equity  of  a  cause  or  the  clearness  of  the 
evidence.  Men,  of  coarse,  applied  themselves  to  cultivate  the  talents  which 
they  found  to  be  of  gpreatest  utility.  As  strength  of  body  and  address  in  arms 
were  no  less  requisite  in  those  lists  which  they  were  obliged  to  enter  in 
defence  of  their  private  rights,  than  in  the  field  of  battle,  where  they  met  the 
enemies  of  their  country,  it  became  the  great  object  of  education,  as  well  as 
the  chief  employment  of  life,  to  acquire  these  martial  accomplishments.  The 
administration  of  justice,  instead  of  accustoming  men  to  listen  to  the  voice  of 
equity  or  to  reverence  the  decisions  of  law,  a^ded  to  the  feroci^  of  their 
manners,  and  taught  them  to  consider  force  as  the  great  arbiter  of  right  and 
wrong. 

These  pernicious  effects  of  the  trial  by  combat  were  so  obvious  that  they 
did  not  altogether  escape  the  view  of  the  unobserving  age  in  which  it  was  in- 
troduced. The  clen^.  from  the  beginning,  remonstrate  against  it  as  repug- 
nant to  the  spirit  ofOhristianity  and  subversive  of  justice  and  order.*'  But 
the  maxims  and  passions  which  favoured  it  had  taken  such  hold  of  the  minds 
of  men  that  they  disregarded  admonitions  and  censures  which  on  other 
occasions  would  have  stnick  them  with  terror.  The  evil  was  too  ^reat  and 
inveterate  to  yield  to  that  remedy,  and,  continuing  to  increase,  the  civil  power 
at  length  found  it  necessary  to  mterpose.  Conscious,  however,  of  their  own 
limited  authority,  monarchs  proceeded  with  caution,  and  their  first  attempts 
to  restrain  or  to  set  any  bounds  to  tftiis  practice  were  extremely  feeble.  One 
of  the  earliest  restrictions  of  this  practice  which  occurs  in  the  history  of 
Europe  is  that  of  Henry  I.  of  England.  It  extended  no  farther  than  to  pro- 
hibit the  trial  by  combat  in  questions  oonoeming[  property  of  small  value.** 
Louis  YII.  of  France  imitated  his  example,  and  issued  an  edict  to  the  same 
effect**  St  Louis,  whose  ideaa  as  a  legislator  were  far  superior  to  those  of 
his  age,  endeavoui^  to  introduce  a  more  perfect  jurisprudence^  and  to  sub- 
stitute the  trial  hj  evidence  in  place  of  that  bv  combat ;  but  his  regulations 
with  respect  to  this  were  confined  to  his  own  aomains ;  for  the  great  vassals 
of  the  crown  possessed  such  independent  authority,  and  were  so  fondly 
attached  to  the  ancient  {NiK^tioe,  that  he  had  not  power  to  venture  to  extend 
it  to  the  whole  kingdom.  Some  barons  voluntarily  adopted  his  regulations. 
The  q>irit  of  courts  of  justice  became  averse  to  the  mode  of  decision  by 
combat)  and  discouragea  it  on  every  occasion.  The  nobles,  nevertheless, 
thought  it  so  honourable  to  depend  for  the  security  of  their  lives  and  fortunes 
on  their  own  courage  alone,  and  contended  with  so  much  vehemence  for  the 
preservation  of  this  favourite  privilege  of  their  order,  that  the  successors  of 
Dt  Louis,  unable  to  oppose  and  afraid  of  offending  such  powerful  subjects,  were 

**  See  a  cnrioas  discoam^  concerning  the  **  Du  Guge,  Olossar.,  voc  DueUum,  vol. 

Ukws  of  JadldAl  combat,  by  Thomas  of  Wood-  IL  p.  1675. 

ptock,  dttke  of  OlouoeBter,  uncle  to  Klcbaid  IL,  **  Bruaeel,  Unage  dee  Flef^  yol.  li.  p.  962. 

in  Spelmaa'B  Qlowar.,  vuc  Qmpm,  **  Ordon.,  torn.  i.  p.  IS. 
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obliged  not  only  to  toleilte  but  to  anthorue  the  fyractioe  which  be  had 
Attempted  to  alioHsh.**  In  other  countries  of  Bnrope,  etforts  equally  zealous 
were  employed  to  maintain  the  established  custom,  and  similar  concessions 
were  extorted  from  their  respective  sovereigns.  It  continued,  however,  to  be 
an  object  of  policy  with  every  monarch  of  abilities  or  vigour,  to  explode  the 
trial  by  combat ;  and  various  edicts  were  issued  for  this  purpose.  But  the 
observation  which  was  made  concerning  the  right  ci  private  war  is  equally 
applicable  to  the  mode  of  trial  imder  review.  iTo  custom,  how  absunl  soever 
it  may  be,  if  it  has  subsisted  long,  or  derived  its  source  from  the  manners  and 
preiudices  of  the  age  in  which  it  prevails,  was  ever  abolished  by  the  bare  pro- 
mulgation of  laws  and  statutes.  The  sentiments  of  the  people  must  change, 
or  some  new  power  suflicient  to  counteract  the  prevalent  custom  must  oe 
introduced.  Such  a  change  accordingly  took  place  in  Bnrope,  as  sdenoe 
gradually  increased  and  society  advanced  towards  more  perfect  order.  In 
proportion  as  the  prerogative  of  princes  extended  and  came  to  acquire  new 
force,  a  power  interested  in  suppressing  every  practice  favourable  to  the  in- 
dependence of  the  nobles  was  mtroduoed.  The  stnig^,  nevertheless,  sub- 
sisted for  several  centuries :  sometimes  the  new  regulations  and  ideas  seemed 
to  gain  ground ;  sometimes  ancient  habits  recurred ;  and  though,  upon  the 
whole,  the  trial  by  combat  went  more  and  more  into  disuse,  yet  instances  of 
it  occur  as  late  as  the  sixteenth  century,  in  the  history  both  of  France  and  of 
England.  In  proportion  as  it  declineo,  the  regular  administration  of  justice 
was  restored,  tne  proceedings  of  coiurts  were  dirMted  by  known  laws,  the  study 
of  these  became  an  object  of  attention  to  judges,  and  the  people  of  Buroi>e 
advanced  fast  towards  civility  when  this  great  cause  of  the  ferocity  of  their 
manners  was  removed." 

3.  B)r  authorizing  the  right  of  appeal  from  the  courts  of  the  barons  to  those 
of  the  king,  and  subjecting  the  decisions  of  the  former  to  the  review  of  the  latter, 
a  new  step,  not  less  considerable  than  those  which  I  have  abready  mentioned, 
was  taken  towards  establishing  the  regular,  consistent,  and  vigorous  admin- 
istration of  justice.  Amonff  all  the  encroachments  of  tiie  feudal  nobles  on  the 
prerogative  of  their  monarcns^  their  usurping  the  administration  of  justice  with 
supreme  authority,  both  in  civil  and  criminal  causes,  within  the  precincts  of 
their  own  estates,  was  the  most  singular.  In  other  nations,  suojects  have 
contended  with  their  sovereigns,  and  have  endeavoured  to  extend  their  own 

Sower  and  privileges ;  but  in  the  history  of  their  struggles  and  pretensions  we 
iscover  nothing  similar  to  this  right  which  the  feiKul  barons  daimed  and 
obtained.  It  must  have  been  something  peculiar  in  their  genius  and  manners 
that  suggested  this  idea  and  prompted  tnem  to  insist  on  such  a  chum.  Among 
the  rude  ijeople  who  conquered  tne  various  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire 
and  established  new  kingdoms  there,  the  passion  of  resentment,  too  impetuous 
to  bear  control,  was  permitted  to  remain  almost  unrestrained  by  the  authority 
of  laws.  The  person  offended,  as  has  been  observed,  retainea  not  only  the 
right  of  prosecuting  but  of  punishing  his  adversary.  To  him  it  belong  to 
inflict  such  vengeance  as  satiated  his  rage,  or  to  accept  of  such  satisfaction  as 
appeased  it  But  while  fierce  barbarians  continued  to  be  the  sole  judges  in 
their  own  cause,  tlieir  enmities  were  imphicable  and  immortal :  they  set  no 
bounds  either  to  the  degree  of  their  vengeance  or  to  the  duration  of  their 
resentment  The  excesses  which  this  occasioned  proved  so  destructive  of 
peace  and  order  in  society  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  devise  some  remedy.  At 
first  recourse  wa^  liad  to  arbitrators,  who  by  persuasion  or  entreaty  prevailed 
on  the  party  offended  to  accept  of  a  fine  or  composition  from  the  aggressor  and 
•*  Ordon.,  torn.  i.  pp.  S3S,  390, 436.  •'  Note  ZXDL 
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to  drop  alt  farther  prosecution.  But,  as  submission  to  persons  who  had  no 
legal  or  niag[isterial  authority  was  altogether  voluntary,  it  became  necessary 
to  establish  judges,  with  power  sufficient  to  enforce  theu:  own  decisions.  The 
leader  whom  they  were  accustomed  to  follow  and  to  obey,  whose  courage  they 
respected  and  in  whose  intemty  they  placed  confidence,  was  the  person  to 
whom  a  martial  people  naturally  committed  this  important  prerogative.  Every 
chieftain  was  the  commander  of  his  tribe  in  war,  and  their  judge  in  peace. 
Every  baron  led  his  vassals  to  the  field,  and  administered  justice  to  them  in 
his  halL  The  high-spirited  dependants  would  not  have  reco^ized  any  other 
authority  or  have  submitted  to  any  other  jurisdiction.'  But  m  times  of  turbu- 
lence and  violence  the  exercise  of  this  new  f  miction  was  attended  not  only  with 
trouble,  but  with  danger.  No  person  could  assume  the  character  of  a  judge  if 
he  did  not  possess  power  sufiicient  to  protect  the  one  party  from  the  violence 
of  private  revenge  and  to  compel  the  other  to  accept  of  such  reparation  as  he 
enjoined.  In  consideration  of  the  extraordinary  efforts  which  this  office 
ret^uired,  judges,  besides  the  fine  which  they  appointed  to  be  paid  as  a  compen- 
sation to  the  person  or  family  who  had  been  injured,  levied  an  additional  sum 
as  a  recompense  for  their  own  labour ;  and  in  an  the  feudal  kingdoms  the  latter 
was  not  only  as  precisely  ascertained,  but  as  regularly  exacted,  as  the  former. 
Thus,  by  the  natural  operation  of  drcumstauoes  peculiar  to  the  manners  or 
political  state  of  the  feudal  nations,  separate  and  territorial  jurisdictions  came 
not  only  to  be  established  in  every  kmgdom,  but  were  established  in  such  a 
way  that  the  interest  of  the  barons  concurred  with  their  ambition  in  main- 
taining and  extending  them.  It  was  not  merelv  a  point  of  honour  with  the 
feudal  nobles  to  dispNense  justice  to  their  vassals,  nut  from  the  exercise  of  that 
power  arose  one  capital  branch  of  their  revenue,  and  the  emoluments  of  their 
courts  were  frequently  the  main  support  of  their  dimity.  It  was  with  infinite 
zeal  that  they  asserted  and  defended  this  high  privilege  of  their  order.  By 
this  institution,  however,  every  kingdom  in  Europe  was  split  into  as  many 
separate  principalities  as  it  contained  powerful  barons.  Their  vassals,  whether 
in  peace  or  in  war.  were  hardly  sensible  of  an  authority  but  that  of  their  imme- 
diate superior  lord.  They  felt  themselves  subject  to  no  other  command.  They 
were  amenable  to  no  other  jurisdiction.  The  ties  which  linked  together  these 
smaller  confederacies  became  close  and  firm  ;  the  bonds  of  public  union  relaxed, 
or  were  dissolved.  The  nobles  strained  their  invention  in  devising  regulations 
which  tended  to  ascertain  and  perpetuate  this  distinction.  In  order  to  guard 
against  any  appearance  of  subordination  in  their  courts  to  those  of  the  crown, 
they  frequently  constrained  their  monarchs  to  prohibit  the  royal  judges  from 
entering  their  territories  or  from  claiming  any  jurisdiction  there;  and  if, 
either  tnrough  mistake  or  from  the  spirit  of  encroachment,  any  royal  judge 
ventured  to  extend  his  authority  to  the  vassals  of  a  baron,  they  might  plead 
their  ri^ht  of  exemption,  and  the  lord  of  whom  they  held  could  not  only 
rescue  them  out  of  his  hands,  but  was  entitled  to  legal  reparation  for  the 
injury  and  aftront  offered  to  him.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  royal  judges  scarcely 
reached  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  the  king's  demesnes.  Instead  of  a 
regular  eradation  of  courts,  all  acknowledging  the  authority  of  the  same 
general  laws  and  looking  up  to  these  as  the  guides  of  their  decisions,  there 
were  in  every  feudal  kingdom  a  number  of  independent  tribunals,  the  pro- 
ceeding of  which  were  directed  by  local  customs  and  contradictory  forms. 
The  colliBion  of  jurisdiction  among  these  different  courts  often  retarded  the 
execution  of  justice :  tAe  variety  and  caprice  of  their  modes  of  pixxjedure  must 
have  for  ever  kept  the  administration  of  it  from  attaining  any  degree  of  uni- 
fo  niity  or  perfection. 
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All  the  monftrchs  of  Europe  perceived  these  eneroMhrnents  on  their  juris- 
diction,  aiid  bore  them  with  imoatienoe.    But  the  usurpatione  of  the  noUee 
were  so  firmly  established,  and  toe  dang^  of  endeavourmg  to  overturn  them 
b^  open  force  was  so  manifest,  that  kin^  were  obliged  to  remain  satisfied 
with  attempts  to  undermine  them.    Vanous  expedients  were  employed  for 
this  purpose,  each  of  which  merits  attention,  as  they  mark  the  progress  of 
law  and  equity  in  the  several  kingdoms  of  Europe.    At  first,  princes  endea- 
voured to  circumscribe  the  jurisdiction  of  the  barons,  by  contending  that  they 
ought  to  take  cocnizance  only  of  smaller  otfenoes,  reserving  those  of  greater 
moment,  under  toe  appellation  otpUas  of  the  cratvn  and  raifol  causes,  to  be 
tried  in  the  king's  courts.    This,  however,  affected  only  the  barons  of  inferior 
note ;  the  more  powerful  nobles  soomea  sudi  a  distinction,  and  not  only 
claimed  unlimited  jurisdiction,  but  oblij^  their  sovereigns  to  mat  them 
charters  oonveyiiig  or  recognizing  this  pnvikge  in  the  most  ample  form.    The 
attempt^  nevertheless,  was  productive  of  some  good  consequences,  and  paved 
the  way  for  mora    It  turned  the  attention  of  men  towards  a  jurisdiction  dis- 
tinct from  that  of  the  baron  whose  vassab  they  were ;  it  accustomed  them  to 
tlie  pretensions  of  superiority  which  the  crown  claimed  over  territorial  judges, 
and  taught  them,  when  oppressed  bjr  their  own  superior  k>rd,  to  look  up  to 
their  soveret^  as  their  protector.   This  facilitated  the  introduction  of  appeals^ 
by  which  pniices  brought  the  decisions  of  the  barons'  courts  under  the  review 
of  the  royal  judges,    while  trial  bv  combat  subsisted  in  full  vigour,  no  point 
decided  according  to  that  mode  could  be  brought  under  the  review  of  another 
court    It  had  been  referred  to  the  judgment  of  Qod ;  the  issue  of  battle  had 
decUred  his  will ;  and  it  would  have  been  impious  to  have  called  m  question 
the  equitT  of  th»  divine  decision.    But  as  soon  as  that  barbarous  custom 
began  to  tall  into  disuse,  princes  encouraged  the  vassals  of  the  barons  to  sue 
for  redress  by  appealing  to  the  royal  courts.    The  progress  of  this  practice, 
however,  was  slow  and  gradual.    The  first  instances  of  appeals  were  on 
account  of  the  delay  or  t^e  re/ueal  o/Jiuiice  in  the  barons'  court ;  and,  as 
these  were  countenanced  by  the  ideas  of  subordination  in  the  feudal  constitu- 
tion, the  nobles  allowed  them  to  be  introduced  without  much  opposition.   But 
when  these  were  followed  bv  appeals  on  account  of  the  if^justiee  or  imquittf  of 
the  sentence,  the  nobles  then  began  to  be  sensible  that  if  this  innovation 
became  eeneral  the  sluidow  of  power  alone  would  remain  in  their  hands,  and  all 
real  authority  and  jurisdiction  would  centre  in  those  courts  which  possessed 
the  right  of  review.    They  instantly  took  the  alarm,  remonstrated  against  the 
encroachment,  and  contended  boldly  for  their  ancient  privileges.  But  the  mon- 
archs  in  the  different  kingdoms  of  jBurope  pursued  their  plan  with  steadiness 
and  prudence.    Thouch  toroed  to  susjpend  their  operations  on  some  occasions, 
and  seemingly  to  yield  when  any  rormidable  confederacy  of  their  vassals 
united  against  them,  they  resumed  theur  measures  as  soon  as  they  observed 
the  nobles  to  be  remiss  or  feeble,  and  pushed  them  with  vigour.    They  ap- 
pointed the  ro^al  courts,  which  originally  were  ambulatory  and  irrcjgular  with 
respect  to  their  times  of  meeting,  to  be  held  in  a  fixed  place  ancfat  stated 
seasons.    They  were  solicitous  to  name  judges  of  more  distinguished  abilities 
than  such  as  usually  presided  in  the  courts  of  barons.    They  added  dignity  to 
their  character  ana  splendour  to  their  assemblies.    They  laboured  to  render 
their  forms  regular  and  their  decrees  consistent    Such  judicatories  became^ 
of  course^  the  objects  of  pubUc  confidence  as  well  as  veneration.    The  [>eoplcL 
relinquishing  the  tribunsus  of  their  lords,  were  eager  to  bring  every  subject  d 
contiit  under  the  more  equal  and  discerning  eye  of  those  whom  their  sove- 
reign had  chosen  to  give  judgment  in  his  name.    Thus  kings  became  onoe 
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more  the  heads  of  the  community,  and  the  dispensers  of  jastioe  to  their  snb- 
jects.  The  barons,  in  some  kingdoms,  ceased  to  exercise  their  right  of  juris- 
diction, because  it  sunk  into  contempt ;  in  others  it  was  circumscribed  by 
such  regulations  as  rendered  it  innocent,  or  it  was  entirely  abolished  by 
express  statutes.  Thus  the  administration  of  justice,  taking  its  rise  from  one 
source  and  following  one  direction,  held  its  course  in  every  state  with  more 
uniformity  and  with  ffreater  force." 

VI.  The  forms  ana  maxims  of  tiie  canon  law,  which  were  become  univer* 
sally  respectable,  from  their  authority  in  the  spiritual  courts,  contributed  not 
a  little  towards  those  improvements  in  jurisprudence  which  I  have  enume- 
rated. If  we  consider  the  canon  law  politically^  and  view  it  either  as  a  system 
framed  on  purpose  to  assist  the  clergy  in  usurpmg  iMwers  and  jurisdiction  no 
less  repugnant  to  the  nature  of  their  function  than  inconsistent  with  the  order 
of  govenimenU  or  as  the  chief  instrument  in  establishing  the  dominion  of  the 
popes,  which  snook  the  throne  and  endangered  the  hberties  of  every  kingdom 
m  Europe,  we  must  pronounce  it  one  of  the  most  formidable  engines  ever 
formed  against  the  happiness  of  civil  society.  But  if  we  contemplate  it 
merely  as  a  code  of  laws  respecting  the  rights  aiid  property  of  individiuls,  and 
attend  only  to  the  civil  effects  of  its  decisions  concenimg  theae,  it  will  appear 
in  a  different  and  a  much  more  favourable  light  In  ages  of  ignorance  and 
creduHty  the  ministers  of  religion  are  the  objects  of  superstitious  veneration. 
When  the  barbarians  who  overran  the  Roman  empure  first  embraced  the 
Christian  faith,  they  found  the  clergy  in  possession  of  considerable  power ; 
and  they  naturally  transferred  to  those  new  guides  the  profound  submission 
and  reverence  which  they  were  accustomed  to  yield  to  the  priests  of  that 
religion  which  they  had  forsaken.  They  deemed  their  penions  to  be  equally 
sacred  with  their  function,  and  would  have  considered  it  as  impious  to  subject 
them  to  the  profane  jurisdiction  of  the  laity.  The  cler;^  were  not  blind  to 
these  advanta^  which  the  weakness  of  mankind  afforded  them.  They  estab- 
lished courts,  m  which  every  question  relating  to  their  own  character,  their 
function,  or  their  property,  was  tried.  They  pleaded  and  obtained  an  almost 
total  exemption  from  the  authority  of  civil  judges.  Upon  different  pretexts, 
and  by  a  multiplicity  ci  artifices,  they  communicated  this  privilege  to  so  many 
persons,  and  extended  their  jurisdiction  to  such  a  varied  of  cases,  that  the 
greater  part  of  those  affairs  which  ^ve  rise  to  contest  and  litigation  was 
drawn  under  the  co^izance  of  the  spiritual  courts. 

But,  in  order  to  dispose  the  laity  to  suffer  these  usurpations  vrithout  murmur 
or  opposition,  it  was  necessaiy  to  convince  them  that  the  administration  of 
justice  would  be  rendered  more  perfect  by  the  establishroent  of  this  new 
jurisdiction.  This  was  not  a  difiicult  undertaking  at  that  period,  when  ecclesi- 
astics carried  on  their  encroachments  with  the  greatest  success.  That  scanty 
portion  of  science  which  served  to  guide  men  in  the  ages  of  darkness  was 
almost  entirely  engrossed  by  the  deigy.  They  alone  were  accustomed  to  reacL 
to  inquire^  and  to  reasoa  Whatever  knowledge  of  ancient  jurisprudence  had 
1)een  preserved,  either  hj  tradition,  or  in  such  books  as  had  escaped  the 
destnictive  rage  of  barbanans,  was  possessed  by  them.  Upon  the  maxims  of 
that  excellent  system  they  founded  a  code  ot  laws  consonant  to  the  great 
principles  of  equity.  Being  directed  by  fixed  and  known  rules,  the  forms  of 
their  courts  were  ascertained,  and  their  decisions  became  uniform  and  con- 
oistentb  Nor  did  they  want  authority  sufiicient  to  enforce  their  sentences. 
iSxcommunication  ana  other  ecclesiastical  censures  were  punishments  more 
.formidable  than  any  that  civil  judges  could  inflict  in  suj^xnt  of  theu:  decrees. 
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It  is  not  sarprisiug,  then,  thftt  ecclesiastical  jnrisprudenoe  shonld  become 
such  an  object  of  aduiimtion  and  respect  that  exemption  from  civil  jarisdic- 
tion  was  courted  as  a  privilege  and  conferred  as  a  reward.  It  is  not  surprising 
that,  even  to  a  rude  people,  the  maxims  of  the  canon  law  should  appear  more 
equal  and  just  than  those  of  the  ill-digested  jurisprudenoe  which  durected  ail 
proceedings  in  civil  courts.  According  to  the  latter,  the  diflerences  between 
contending  barons  were  temiinated,  as  in  a  state  of  nature,  bj  the  sword ; 
according  to  the  former,  every  matter  was  sabiected  to  the  deosion  of  lawsL 
The  one,  by  permitting  judicial  combats,  left  chance  and  force  to  be  arbiters 
of  right  or  wrong,  of  truth  or  falsehood ;  the  other  passed  judgment  with 
respect  to  these  hf  the  maxims  of  equity  and  the  testimony  of  witnesses.  Any 
error  or  iniquity  m  a  sentence  pronounced  by  a  baron  to  whom  feudal  juris- 
diction belonged  was  irremediableu  because  ori^nally  it  was  subject  to  the 
review  of  no  superior  tribunal ;  the  ecclesiastical  law  estaUishea  a  regular 
gradation  of  court-,  through  all  which  a  cause  might  be  carried  by  appeal, 
until  it  was  determined  by  that  authority  which  was  held  to  be  supreme  in 
the  Church.  Thus  the  genius  and  principles  of  the  canon  law  prepared  men 
for  approvinjif  those  three  great  alterations  in  the  feudal  jurisprudence  which 
I  have  mentioned.  But  it  was  not  with  res^t  to  these  points  alone  that  the 
canon  law  suggested  improvements  beneficial  to  society.  Many  of  the  regu- 
lations now  deemed  the  barriers  of  personal  security  or  the  saf^^ards  of 
private  proi)erty  are  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  repugnant  to  the  maxims  of 
the  civil  jurisprudence  known  in  Europe  during  several  centuries,  and  were 
borrowed  from  the  rules  and  practice  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts.  By  ob- 
serving the  wisdom  and  equity  of  the  decisions  in  these  courts,  men  b^gan  to 
perceive  the  necessity  either  of  deserting  the  martial  tribunals  of  the  banms, 
or  of  attempting  to  reform  them.** 

YII.  The  revival  of  the  knowled^  and  study  of  the  Roman  law  co-operated 
with  the  causes  which  I  have  mentioned  in  introducing  more  just  and  liberal 
ideas  concerning  the  nature  of  goveniment  and  the  administration  of  justice. 
Among  the  calamities  whidi  the  devastations  of  the  barbarians  who  broke  in 
upon  the  empire  brought  upon  mankind,  one  of  the  greatest  was  their  over- 
turning the  system  of  Roman  jurisprudence,  the  noolest  monument  of  the 
wisdom  of  that  great  people,  formed  to  subdue  and  to  govern  the  world.  The 
laws  and  regulations  of  a  civilized  community  were  repugnant  to  the  manners 
and  ideas  of  these  fierce  invaders.  They  had  respect  to  objects  of  which  a 
rude  people  had  no  conception,  and  were  adapted  to  a  state  of  society  with 
which  they  were  entirely  unacquainted.  For  this  reason,  wherever  they  settledf 
the  Roman  jurisprudence  soon  sunk  into  oblivion,  and  lay  buried  for  some 
centuries  under  the  load  of  those  institutions  which  the  inhabitants  of  Europe 
dignified  with  the  name  of  laws.  But  towards  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  oen- 
tiury  a  copy  of  Justinian's  Pandects  was  aocidentallv  discovered  in  Italy.  By 
that  time  the  state  of  society  was  so  far  advanced,  and  the  ideas  of  men  so 
much  enlarged  and  improved  by  the  occurrences  of  several  centuries  during 
which  they  nad  continued  in  politicai  union,  that  they  were  struck  with  admi- 
ration of  a  system  which  their  ancestors  could  not  comprehend.  Though  they 
had  not  hitherto  attained  such  a  degree  of  refinement  as  to  acquire  from  the 
ancients  a  relish  for  true  philosophy  or  q)eculative  science,  though  they  were 
still  insensible  in  a  great  degree  to  the  beauty  and  elegance  of  classical  com- 
position, they  were  sufficiently  qualified  to  judge  with  respect  to  the  merit  of 
their  system  of  laws,  in  which  all  the  points  most  interesting  to  mankind  were 
settled  with  discemuient,  precision,  and  equity.    All  men  of  letters  studied 
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this  new  science  with  eagerness ;  and  within  a  few  jears  after  the  discovery 
of  the  Pandects,  professors  of  civil  law  were  appointed,  who  taught  it  publicly 
in  most  countries  of  Europe. 

The  effects  of  having  such  an  excellent  model  to  study  and  to  imitate  were 
immediately  perceived.  Men,  as  soon  as  they  were  acquainted  with  fixed  and 
general  laws>  perceived  tiie  ad vanta^  of  them,  and  became  impatient  to  ascer- 
tain the  principles  and  forms  bj  which  judges  should  regulate  their  decisions. 
Such  was  the  ardour  with  which  they  carried  on  an  undertaking  of  so  great 
importance  to  society  that  before  the  close  of  the  twelfth  centuiy  the  feudal 
law  was  reduced  into  a  regular  system ;  the  code  of  canon  law  was  enlarged 
and  methodized ;  and  the  loose,  uncertain  customs  of  different  provinces  or 
kingdoms  were  collected  and  arranged  with  an  order  and  accuracy  acquired 
from  the  knowledge  of  Roman  jurisprudence.  In  some  countries  of  Europe 
the  Roman  law  was  adopted  as  subsidiary  to  their  own  municipal  law,  and  all 
cases  to  which  the  latter  did  not  extena  were  decided  accordmg  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  former.  In  othen^  the  maxims  as  well  as  forms  of  Koman  juris- 
prudence mingled  imperceptib^  with  the  laws  of  the  country,  and  had  a 
powerful,  though  less  sensible,  mfluence  in  improving  and  perfecting  them.*^ 

These  various  improvements  in  the  system  of  jurisprudence  and  administra- 
tion of  justice  occasioned  a  change  in  manners,  of  great  importance  and  of  exten- 
sive efiect  They  gave  rise  to  a  distinction  of  professions ;  thev  obliged  men  to 
cultivate  different  talents,  and  to  aim  at  different  accomplishments,  in  order 
to  qualify  themselves  for  the  various  departments  and  functions  which  became 
necessary  in  society."  Among  uncivilized  nations  there  is  but  one  profession 
honourable,  that  of  arms.  All  the  ingennity  and  visour  of  the  human  mind 
are  exerted  in  acquiring  military  skill  or  address.  Tne  functions  of  peace  are 
few  and  simple,  and  require  no  particukir  course  of  education  or  of  study  as  a 
preparation  for  discharging  them.  This  was  the  state  of  Eurone  during  several 
centuries.  Every  gentleman,  bom  a  soldier,  scorned  any  other  occupation  ; 
he  was  taught  no  science  but  that  of  war ;  even  his  exercises  and  pastimes 
were  feats  of  martial  prowess.  Nor  did  the  judicial  character,  which  persons 
of  noble  birth  were  alone  entitled  to  assume,  demand  any  decree  of  knowledge 
beyond  that  which  sudi  untutored  soldiers  possessed.  To  recollect  a  few 
traditionary  customs  which  time  had  confirmed  and  rendered  respectable,  to 
mark  out  the  lists  of  battle  with  due  formality,  to  observe  the  issue  of  the 
combat,  and  to  pronounce  whether  it  had  been  conducted  according  to  the  laws 
of  arms,  included  everything  that  a  baron,  who  acted  as  a  judge,  found  it 
necessary  to  understand. 

But  when  the  forms  of  legal  proceedings  were  fixed,  when  the  rules  of 
decision  were  committed  to  writing  and  collected  into  a  body,  law  became  a 
science,  the  knowledge  of  which  retiuired  a  regular  course  of  study,  together 
with  long  attention  to  the  practice  of  courts.  Martial  and  illiterate  nobles 
had  neither  leisure  nor  inclination  to  undertake  a  task  so  laborious,  as  well  as 
80  foreign  from  all  the  occupations  which  they  deemed  entertaining,  or  suitable 
to  theur  rank.  They  gradually  relinquished  their  places  in  courts  of  justice. 
where  their  ignorance  exposd  them  to  contempt.  They  became  weary  of 
attending  to  the  discussion  of  cases  which  grew  too  intricate  for  them  to  com- 
prehend. Not  only  the  judicial  determination  of  points  which  were  the  subject 
of  controversy,  but  the  conduct  of  all  legal  business  and  transactions,  was  com- 
mitted to  persons  trained  by  previous  study  and  application  to  the  knowledge 
of  law.  An  order  of  men  to  whom  their  fellow-citizens  had  daily  recourse  tor 
advice,  and  to  whom  they  looked  up  for  decision  in  their  most  important  con- 
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corns,  naturally  Acquired  consideration  and  influence  in  society.  They  were 
advanced  to  honours  which  had  been  considered  hitherto  as  the  peculiar 
rewards  of  military  virtue.  They  were  intrusted  with  ottices  of  the  highest 
dignity  and  most  extensive  power.  Thus  another  profession  than  that  of 
arms  came  to  be  introduced  among  the  laity,  and  was  reputed  honourable. 
The  functions  of  civil  life  were  attended  to.  The  talents  requisite  for  dis- 
charging them  were  cultivated.  A  new  road  was  opened  to  wealth  and 
eminence.  The  arts  and  virtues  of  peace  vrere  placed  in  their  proper  rank 
and  received  their  due  reoompensa**  , 

VIII.  While  improvements  so  important  with  respect  to  the  state  of  soaetj 
and  the  administration  of  justice  gradually  made  progress  in  Europe,  senti- 
ments more  liberal  and  j^neroiis  had  b^B;un  to  animate  the  nobles.  These 
were  inspired  by  the  spirit  of  chivalry,  which,  though  considered,  commonly,  as 
a  wild  institutioiL  the  etfect  of  caprice  and  the  source  of  extravagance,  arose 
naturally  froui  tne  state  of  society  at  that  period,  and  had  a  very  serious 
influence  in  reflning  the  manners  A  the  European  nationa  The  feudal  state 
was  a  state  of  almost  perpetual  war,  rapine,  and  anarchy,  during  which  the 
weak  and  unarmed  were  exposed  to  insults  or  injuries.  The  power  of  the 
sovereign  was  too  limited  to  prevent  these  wrongs,  and  the  administration  of 
justice  too  feeble  to  redress  them.  The  most  effectual  protection  against 
violence  and  oppression  was  often  found  to  be  that  which  the  valour  and  gene- 
rosity of  private  persons  aflbrded.  The  same  spirit  of  enterprise  which  had 
promptedi^so  many  gentlemen  to  take  arms  in  defence  of  the  oppressed  pilgrims 
m  Palestine  incited  others  to  declare  themselves  the  patrons  and  avengen  of 
injured  innocence  at  homei  When  the  final  reduction  of  the  Holy  Lana  under 
the  dominion  of  infldels  put  an  end  to  these  foreign  expeditions,  the  latter  was 
the  onlv  employment  lett  for  the  activity  and  courage  of  advent^irers.  To 
check  the  insolence  of  overgrown  oppressors,  to  rescue  the  helpless  from  cap- 
tivity, to  protect  or  to  avenge  women,  orphans,  and  ecclesiastics,  who  could  not 
bear  arms  in  their  own  defence,  to  redress  wrongs,  and  to  remove  grievances, 
were  deemed  acts  of  the  highest  prowess  and  merit  Valour,  numanitv, 
courtesy,  justice,  honour,  were  the  characteristic  qualities  of  chivalry.  To 
these  was  added  relidon,  which  mingled  itself  with  every  passion  and  institu- 
tion during  the  MidcUe  Ages,  and,  by  infusing  a  large  proportion  of  enthusiastic 
zeal,  gave  them  such  force  as  earned  them  to  romantic  excess.  Men  were 
trained  to  knighthood  by  a  long  previous  discipline ;  they  were  admitted  into 
the  order  by  solemnities  no  less  devout  than  pompous ;  every  person  of  noble 
birth  courted  that  honour ;  it  was  deemed  a  dlstmction  superior  to  royalty ; 
and  monarchs  were  proud  to  receive  it  from  the  hands  of  private  geaUe- 
men. 

This  singular  institution,  in  which  valour,  gallantry,  and  religion  were  so 
strangely  blended,  was  wonderfully  adapted  to  the  taste  and  genius  of  martial 
nobles  ;  and  its  effects  were  soon  visible  in  their  manneni.  War  was  carried 
on  with  less  ferocity,  when  humani^  came  to  be  deemeil  the  ornament  of 
knighthood  no  less  than  courage.  More  gentle  and  polished  manners  were 
Introduced,  when  courtesy  was  recommended  as  the  most  amiable  of  knightly 
virtues.  Violence  and  oppression  decreased,  when  it  was  reckoned  meritorious 
to  check  and  to  punish  them.  A  scrupulous  adherence  to  tnith,  with  the 
most  reli^ons  attention  to  fulfil  every  engagement,  became  the  distmguishing 
charactenstic  of  a  gentleman,  because  chivalry  wa^  regarded  as  the  school  oi 
honour  and  inculcated  the  most  delicate  sensibility  with  respect  to  those 
^points.    The  admiration  of  these  qualities,  together  with  the  high  distinctioDa 
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and  prerottatives  conferred  on  knighthood  in  eveiy  part  of  Europe,  inspired 
persons  ofnoble  birth  on  some  occasions  with  a  species  of  military  fanaticism, 
and  led  them  to  extravagant  enterprises.  But  they  deeply  imprinted  on  their 
minds  the  principles  of  generosity  and  honour.  These  were  strengthened  by 
everything  that  can  affect  the  senses  or  touch  the  heart.  The  wild  exploits  A 
those  romantic  knights  who  sallied  forth  in  quest  of  adventures  are  well  known, 
and  have  been  treated  with  oroper  ridicule.  The  politiqai  and  permanent 
effects  of  the  spirit  of  chivalry  nave  been  less  observed  Pernaps  the  humanity 
which  accompanies  aU  the  operations  of  war,  the  refinements  of  gallantry,  and 
the  point  of  nonour,  the  three  ciiief  circumstances  which  distin^ish  modem 
from  ancient  manners,  may  be  ascribed  in  a  great  measure  to  this  institution, 
which  has  appeared  whimsical  to  superficial  observers,  but  by  its  effects  has 
proved  of  great  benefit  to  mankind.  The  sentiments  which  chivaby  inspired 
had  a  wonderfiU  influence  on  manners  and  conduct  during  the  twelfth,  thir- 
teenth, fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  centuries.  They  were  so  deeply  rooted  that 
they  continued  to  operate  after  the  vigour  and  reputation  of  the  institotion 
itself  began  to  decline.  Some  considerable  transactions  recorded  in  the  follow- 
ing history  resemble  the  adventurous  exploits  of  chivalry  rather  than  the  well- 
Xlated  operations  of  sound  policy,  some  of  the  most  eminent  personages 
«  characters  will  be  delineated  were  strondy  tinctured  with  this  romantic 
spirit  Prancis  I.  was  ambitious  to  distinguish  himself  by  all  the  quaJities  of 
an  accomplished  knight  and  endeavoured  to  imitate  the  enterprising  genius  of 
chivalry  m  war,  as  well  as  its  pomp  and  courtesy  during  peace.  The  fame 
which  the  Prench  monarch  acquired  by  these  splendid  actions  so  far  dazzled 
his  more  temperate  rival  tliat  he  departed  on  some  occasions  from  his  usual 
prudence  and  moderation,  and  emulated  Prands  in  deeds  of  prowess  or  of 
gallantry.*' 

IX.  ihe  process  of  science  and  the  cultivation  of  literature  had  considerable 
effect  in  cliangmg  the  manners  of  the  European  nations  and  introducing  that 
civility  and  refinement  by  which  they  are  now  distinguished.  At  the  time 
when  their  empire  was  overturned,  the  Romans,  though  they  had  lost  that 
correct  taste  which  has  rendered  the  productions  of  their  ancestors  standards 
of  excellence  and  models  of  imitation  for  succeeding  ages,  still  preserved  their 
love  of  letters  and  cultivated  the  arts  with  great  ardour.  But  rude  barbarians 
were  so  far  from  being  struck  with  any  admiration  of  these  unknown  accom- 
plishments that  they  despised  them.  They  were  not  arrived  at  that  state  of 
society  when  those  faculties  of  the  human  mind  which  have  beauty  and 
elegance  for  their  objects  be^n  to  unfold  themselves.  They  were  stiangers  to 
most  of  those  wants  and  desu^s  which  are  the  parents  of  ingenious  invention  ; 
and,  as  they  did  not  comprehend  either  the  merit  or  utility  of  the  Roman  ai-ts, 
thej  destroyed  the  monuments  of  them,  with  an  industry  not  inferior  to  that 
which  their  posterity  have  since  studied  to  preserve  or  to  recover  them.  The 
convulsions  occasioned  by  the  settlement  oi  so  many  unpolished  tribes  in  the 
empire,  the  frequent  as  well  as  violent  revolutions  in  every  kingdom  which  they 
established  together  with  the  interior  defects  in  the  form  of  government  which 
they  introduced,  banished  security  and  leisure,  prevented  the  &[T0wth  of  taste 
or  Uie  culture  of  science,  and  kept  Europe,  during  several  centuries,  in  that 
state  of  ignorance  which  has  been  already  descnoed  But  the  events  and 
institutions  which  I  have  enumerated  produced  great  alterations  in  society. 
As  soon  as  their  operation,  in  restoring  liberty  and  independence  to  one  part 
of  the  community,  be^  to  be  felt,  as  soon  as  they  began  to  communicate  to 
all  the  members  oi  society  some  taste  of  the  advantages  arising  from  commerce^ 
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from  public  order,  and  from  personal  secnritT,  the  human  mind  berame 
con  ciou3  of  powers  which  it  did  not  formerly  perceive,  and  fond  of  oceapations 
or  pursuits  of  which  it  was  formerly  incapable.  Towards  the  be|dnning  of  the 
twelfth  century  we  discern  the  first  symptoms  oi  its  awakenm^  from  that 
lethargy  in  which  it  had  been  long  sunk,  and  observe  it  turning  with  cuIio^ity 
and  attention  towards  new  objects. 

The  first  literary  efforts,  however,  of  the  European  nations  in  the  Middle 
Ages  were  extremely  iU  directed.  Among  nations,  as  well  as  individuals,  the 
powers  of  imagination  attain  some  d^^^ree  of  vigour  before  the  intellectual 
faculties  are  much  exercised  in  speculative  or  abstract  dirauisition.  Men  are 
poets  before  they  are  philosophers ;  they  feel  with  sensibility,  and  describe 
with  force,  when  they  have  made  but  little  progress  in  investigation  or  reason- 
ing. The  age  of  Homer  and  of  Hesiod  long  preceded  that  of  Thales  or  of 
Socrates.  But,  unhappily  for  literature,  our  ancestors,  deviating  from  this 
course  which  nature  points  out,  plunged  at  once  into  the  deptlis  of  abstruf^ 
and  metaphysical  inquiry.  They  had  been  converted  to  the  Christian  faith 
soon  after  they  settled  in  their  new  conouests.  But  they  did  not  receive  it 
pure ;  the  presumption  of  men  had  added  to  the  simple  and  instnictive  doc- 
trines of  Christianity  the  theories  of  a  vain  philosophy,  that  attempted  to 
penetrate  into  mysteries  and  to  decide  questions  which  the  limited  faculties 
of  the  human  mind  are  unable  to  comprehend  or  to  resolvei  These  over- 
curious  speculations  were  incorporated  with  the  system  of  religion,  and  came 
to  be  considered  as  the  most  essential  part  of  it  As  soon,  then,  as  curiosity 
prompted  men  to  inquire  and  to  reason,  these  were  the  subjects  which  first 
presented  themselves  and  encaged  their  attention.  The  scholastic  thedc^, 
with  its  infinite  train  of  bold  disquisitions,  and  subtile  distinctions  concerning 
points  which  are  not  the  object  of  human  reason,  was  the  first  production  (S 
the  spirit  of  inquiry  after  it  began  to  resume  some  degree  of  activity  and 
vigour  in  Europe.  It  was  not  however,  this  circumstance  alone  that  gave 
such  a  strong  turn  to  the  minds  of  men,  when  they  began  again  to  exercise 
talents  which  they  had  so  long  neglected.  Most  of  the  persons  who  attempted 
to  revive  literature  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  had  received 
instniction  or  derived  their  principles  of  science  from  the  Greeks  in  the 
Eastern  empire,  or  from  the  Arabians  in  Spain  and  Africa.  Both  these  people, 
acute  and  inquisitive  to  excess,  had  corrupted  those  sciences  which  they  ctuti- 
vated.  The  former  rendered  theology  a  system  of  speculative  refinement  or 
of  endless  controversy ;  the  latter  communicated  to  philosophy  a  spirit  of 
metaphysical  and  frivolous  subtlety.  Misled  by  these  guides,  the  persons  who 
first  applied  to  science  were  involved  in  a  maze  of  intricate  inquines.  Instead 
of  allowing  their  fancy  to  take  its  natural  range,  and  to  proauce  such  works 
of  invention  as  might  have  improved  their  taste  and  refined  their  sentiments, 
—instead  of  cultivating  those  arts  which  embellish  human  life  and  render  it 
comfortable,— they  were  fettered  by  authority,  they  were  led  astray  by  ex- 
ample, and  wasted  the  whole  force  of  their  genius  in  specukttions  as  unavail- 
incr  as  they  were  diflScult 

But,  fruitless  and  ill  directed  as  these  speculations  were,  their  novelty 
roused  and  their  boldness  interested  the  human  mind.  The  ardour  with 
which  men  pursued  these  uninviting  studies  was  astonishing.  Genuine  philo- 
sophy was  never  cultivated,  in  any  enlightened  age,  with  more  zeal  Schools, 
upon  the  model  of  those  institnted  by  Charlemagne,  were  opened  in  every 
cathedral,  and  almost  in  every  monastery  of  note.  Colleges  and  universities 
were  erected  and  formed  into  communities  or  corporations,  ^verned  by  their 
own  laws  and  invested  with  separate  and  extensive  jurisdiction  over  their  own 
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members.  A  regular  coarse  of  studies  was  planned ;  nrivileges  of  emat  valne 
were  conferred  on  masters  and  scholars ;  academical  titles  and  nononrs  of 
various  kinds  were  invented  as  a  recompense  lor  both.  Nor  was  it  in  the 
schools  alone  that  superiority  in  science  led  to  reputation  and  authority  :  it 
became  an  object  of  respect  in  life,  and  advanced  such  as  aoouired  it  to  a 
rank  of  no  inconsiderable  eminence.  Allured  by  all  these  advantages,  an 
incredible  number  of  students  resorted  to  those  new  seats  of  leaniing,  and 
crowded  with  eagerness  into  that  new  path  which  was  open  to  fame  and  dis- 
tinction. 

But,  how  considerable  soever  these  first  efforts  may  ap])ear,  there  was  one 
circumstance  which  prevented  the  effects  of  them  from  bein^  as  extensive  as 
they  naturally  ought  to  have  been.  All  the  langua^  in  Europe,  during  the 
penod  under  review,  were  barbarous ;  they  were  clestitute  of  elegance,  of  force, 
and  even  of  perspicuity.  No  attempt  had  been  hitherto  made  to  improve  or 
to  polish  them.  The  Latin  tongue  was  consecrated  by  the  Church  to  religion ; 
custom,  with  authority  scarcely  less  sacred,  had  appropriated  it  to  literature. 
All  the  sciences  cultivated  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  were  taught 
in  Latin ;  all  books  with  respect  to  them  were  written  in  that  language.  It 
would  have  been  deemed  a  degradation  of  any  important  subject  to  have 
treated  of  it  in  a  modem  language.  This  confined  science  within  a  very 
narrow  circle ;  the  learned  alone  were  admitted  into  the  temple  of  knowledge ; 
the  gate  was  shut  against  all  others,  who  were  suffered  to  remain  involved  in 
their  former  darkness  and  ienoranoe. 

But  thougrh  science  was  tnus  prevented,  during  several  a^es,  from  diffusing 
itself  through  societv,  and  its  influence  was  much  circumscribed,  the  progress 
which  it  made  may  be  mentioned,  nevertheless,  among  the  great  causes  wnich 
contributed  to  introduce  a  change  of  manners  into  Europe.  The  ardent 
though  ill-judged  spirit  of  inquiry  which  I  have  described  occasioned  a  fer- 
mentation of  mind  that  put  ingenuity  and  invention  in  motion  and  eave  them 
vigour.  It  led  men  to  a  new  employment  of  their  faculties,  which  uiey  found 
to  be  agreeable  as  well  as  interesting.  It  accustomed  them  to  exercises  and 
occupations  which  tended  to  soften  their  manners,  and  to  give  them  some 
relish  for  the  c^tie  virtues  peculiar  to  people  among  whom  science  has  been 
cultivated  with  success.** 

X.  The  progress  of  commerce  had  considerable  influence  in  polishing  the 
manners  of  the  European  nations,  and  in  establishing  among  them  order,  equal 
laws,  and  humanity.  The  wants  of  men  in  the  original  and  most  simple  state  of 
society  are  so  few,  and  their  desires  so  limited,  that  they  rest  contented  with 
the  natural  |)roductions  of  their  climate  and  soil,  or  with  what  they  can  add  to 
these  by  their  own  nide  industry.  They  have  no  superfluities  to  dispose  of, 
and  few  necessities  that  demand  a  supply.  Every  little  community,  subsisting 
on  its  own  domestic  stock  and  satisfied  with  it,  is  either  little  acquainted  with 
the  states  around  it,  or  at  variance  with  them.  Society  and  manners  must  be 
considerably  improved,  and  many  provisions  must  be  made  for  public  order 
and  personal  secim^,  before  a  lioeral  intercourse  can  take  place  between 
different  nations.  We  find,  accordingly,  that  the  first  effect  of  the  settlement 
of  the  barbarians  in  the  empire  was  to  divide  those  nations  which  the  Roman 
power  had  united.  Europe  was  broken  into  many  separate  communities.  The 
mterconrse  between  these  divided  states  ceased  almost  entirely  during  several 
centuries.  Navigation  was  dangerous  in  seas  infested  by  pirates ;  nor  could 
strangers  trust  to  a  friendly  reception  in  the  ports  of  uncivilized  nations. 
Even  Detween  distant  parts  of  tiie  same  kingdom  the  communication  was  rare 
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and  difficult  The  lawless  lapine  of  banditti,  together  with  the  avowed  ezae- 
tions  of  the  nobles,  scarcely  less  formidable  and  oppressive,  rendered  a  journeT 
of  any  length  a  perilous  enterprise.  Fixed  to  the  spot  in  which  they  residecT, 
the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  lost,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
knowledge  of  remote  regions  and  were  unacquainted  with  their  names,  their 
situations,  their  climates,  and  their  commodities.** 

Various  causes,  however,  contributed  to  revive  the  spirit  of  commerce,  and 
to  renew,  in  some  degree,  the  intercourse  between  diflferent  nations.  The 
Italians,  by  their  connection  with  Constantinople  and  other  cities  of  the 
Greek  empu^  had  preserved  in  their  own  country  considerable  relish  for  the 
precious  commodities  and  curious  manufactures  of  the  East.  They  communi- 
cated some  knowledge  of  these  to  the  countries  contiguous  to  Italy.  But  this 
commerce  being  extremely  limited,  the  intercourse  which  it  occasioned  between 
difterent  nations  was  not  considerable.  The  crusades,  by  leading  multitudes 
from  every  corner  of  Europe  into  Asia,  opened  a  more  extensive  communica- 
tion between  the  East  and  West,  which  subsisted  for  two  centuries ;  and 
though  the  object  of  these  expeditions  was  conquest,  and  not  commerce, 
though  the  issue  of  them  proved  as  unfortunate  as  the  motives  for  undertaking 
them  were  wild  and  enthusiastic,  their  commercial  effects,  as  hath  been  shown, 
were  both  beneficial  and  permanent  During  the  continuance  of  the  crusades, 
the  great  cities  in  Italy,  and  in  other  coimtries  of  Europe,  acquired  liberty, 
and  together  with  it  such  privileges  as  rendered  them  respectable  and  inde- 
pendent communities.  Thus,  in  every  state  there  was  formed  a  new  order  of 
citizens,  to  whom  commerce  presented  itself  as  their  proper  object  and  opened 
to  them  a  certain  path  to  wealth  and  consideration.  Soon  uter  the  close  of 
the  holy  war,  the  mariner's  compass  was  invented,  which,  by  rendering  navi- 
gation more  secure,  encouraged  it  to  become  more  adventurous,  facilitated 
the  commmiication  between  remote  nations,  and  brought  them  nearer  to  each 
other. 

The  Italian  states,  during  the  same  period,  established  a  regular  commerce 
with  the  East  in  the  ports  of  Egypt,  and  drew  from  thence  ail  the  rich  pro- 
ducts of  the  Indies.  The^  intnrauced  into  their  own  territories  manufactures 
of  various  kinds,  and  earned  them  on  with  great  ingenuity  and  vigour.  They 
attempted  new  arts,  and  transplanted  from  warmer  dimates,  to  which  they 
had  been  hitherto  deemed  peculiar^  several  natural  productions  which  now 
furnish  the  materials  of  a  lucrative  and  extended  commerce.  All  these 
commodities,  whether  imported  from  Asia  or  produced  by  their  own  skill,  they 
disposed  of  to  great  advantage  amon^^  the  other  peq>le  of  Europe,  who  began 
to  acquire  some  taste  for  an  elegance  in  hving  unknown  to  tiieir  ancestors,  or 
despised  by  thenL  During  the  twelfth  and  tmrteenth  centuries  the  commerce 
of  Europe  was  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Italians,  more  commonly 
known  m  those  ages  by  the  name  of  Lombards.  Companies  or  societies 
of  Lombard  merchants  settled  in  every  different  kingdom.  They  were  taken 
under  the  immediate  protection  of  the  several  governments.  Thev  enjoyed 
extensive  privileges  and  immunities.  The  operation  of  the  ancient  barbarous 
laws  concerning  strangers  was  suspended  with  respect  to  them.  They  became 
the  carriers,  the  maniUactiurers,  and  the  bankers  of  all  Europe. 

While  the  Italians,  in  the  South  of  Europe,  were  cultivating  trade  with  such 
industry  and  success,  the  commercial  spirit  awakened  in  the  North  towards 
the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.  As  the  nations  around  the  Baltic  were 
at  that  time  extremely  barbarous,  and  infested  that  sea  with  their  piracies, 
the  cities  of  Lubec  and  Hamburg,  soon  after  they  began  to  open  some  tiade 
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with  these  people,  found  it  necessary  to  enter  into  a  league  of  mutual  defence. 
They  derived  such  advantages  from  this  union  that  other  towns  acceded  to 
tiieir  confederacy,  and  in  a  short  time  eighty  of  the  most  considerable  cities 
scattered  through  those  extensive  countries  which  stretch  from  the  bottom  of 
the  Baltic  to  Cologne  on  the  Rhine  joined  in  the  famous  Hanseatic  league, 
which  became  so  formidable  that  its  alliance  was  courted  and  its  enmity  was 
dreaded  by  the  greatest  monarchs.  The  members  of  this  powerful  association 
formed  the  first  systematic  plan  of  commerce  known  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
conducted  it  by  common  laws  enacted  in  tjieir  general  assemblies.  They 
supplied  the  rest  of  Europe  with  naval  stores,  and  pitched  on  ditl'erent  towns, 
the  most  eminent  of  whicb  was  at  Bruges  in  Flanders,  where  they  established 
scaplei  in  which  their  commerce  was  re^larly  carried  on.  Thither  the 
Lombards  brought  the  productions  of  India,  together  with  the  manufactures 
of  Ita  y,  and  exchanged  them  for  the  more  bulky  but  not  less  useful  commodi- 
ties of  the  North.  The  Hanseatic  merchants  disposed  of  the  cargoes  which 
they  received  f rqm  the  Lombards  in  the  ports  of  the  Baltic,  or  carried  them  up 
the  great  rivers  into  the  interior  parts  of  Qerinany. 

This  regular  intercour^  opened  between  the  nations  in  the  North  and 
Sohth  of  Europe  made  them  sensible  of  their  mutual  wante,  and  created  such 
new  and  increasing  demands  for  commodities  of  every  kind  that  it  excited 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Netherlands  a  more  vigorous  spirit  in  carrying 
on  the  two  ^reat  manufactures  of  wool  and  flax,  which  seem  to  have  been 
considerable  in  that  country  as  early  as  the  age  of  Charlemagne.  As  Bruges 
became  the  centre  of  communication  between  the  Lombard  and  Hanseatic 
merchants,  the  Flenungs  traded  with  both  in  that  citjr  to  such  extent,  as 
well  as  advantage,  as  spread  among  them  a  general  habit  of  industry,  which 
long  rendered  Flanders  and  the  adjacent  provinces  the  most  opulent,  the  most 
populous,  and  best  cultivated  countries  in  Europe. 

struck  with  the  flourishing  state  of  these  provinces,  of  which  he  discerned 
the  true  cause,  Edward  IIL  of  England  endeayoured  to  excite  a  spirit  of 
industry  among  his  own  subjects,  who,  blind  to  the  advantages  of  their  situa- 
tion, and  ignorant  of  the  source  from  which  opulence  was  destined  to  flow  into 
their  country,  were  so  little  attentive  to  their  commercial  interests  as  hardly 
to  attempt  tnose  manu^tures,  the  materials  of  which  they  furnished  to 
foreigners.  By  alluring  Flemish  artisans  to  settle  in  his  dominions,  as  well  as 
by  many  wise  laws  for  the  encouragement  and  regulation  of  trade,  Edward 
gave  a  beginning  to  the  woollen  manufactures  of  England,  and  first  turned  the 
active  and  enterprising  genius  of  his  |)eopIe  towards  those  arts  which  have 
raised  the  English  to  the  iiighest  rank  among  commercial  nations. 

This  increase  of  commerce  and  of  intercourse  between  nations,  how  incon- 
siderable soever  it  may  appear  in  respect  of  their  rapid  and  extensive  progress 
during  the  last  and  present  age,  seems  wonderfully  great  when  we  compare  it 
with  the  state  of  both  in  Europe  previous  to  the  twelfth  centuiy.  It  did  not 
fail  of  producing  mat  effects.  Commerce  tends  to  wear  off  those  prejudices 
which  maintain  (ustinction  and  animosity  between  nations.  It  softens  and 
polishes  the  manners  of  men.  It  unites  them  by  one  of  the  strongest  of  all 
ties,  the  desire  of  supplying  their  mutual  wants.  It  disposes  them  to  peace, 
by  establishing  in  every  state  an  order  of  citizens  bound  by  their  interests  to 
be  the  guarduns  of  public  tranquillity.  As  soon  as  the  commercial  spirit 
acquires  vigour  and  b^ns  to  gain  an  ascendant  in  any  society,  we  discover  a 
new  genius  in  its  policy,  its  alliances,  its  wars,  and  its  n^otiations.  Con- 
snicQOus  proofs  of  this  ocair  in  the  history  of  the  Italian  states,  of  the 
Hanseatic  league,  and  the  cities  of  the  Netherlands  during  the  period  under 
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review.  In  proportion  as  commeroe  made  its  way  into  the  different  ooantries 
of  Europe,  thej  saooessively  turned  their  attention  to  those  objects  and  adopted 
those  manners  which  oocupy  and  distinguish  polished  nations.'* 


SECTION  IL 

VIEW  OF    THE    PROGRESS    OF    800XBTT    IN   EUROPE   WITH    RBSPEOT    TO    TBK 
COMMAND  OF  THE   NATIONAL  FOROB  REQITISITE  IN   FOREIGN  OPSRATION& 

Improved  State  of  Society  at  the  Beginning  of  the  Fifteenth  Oentnry— The  OoocentFation  of 
Jteeoufoes  In  Earopeaii  States— The  Power  of  Honairhe;  their  Revenues  and  Armies — 
AflTairs  of  DiHerent  States  at  flntt  entirely  dtstlnot— Prr>gre«s  of  Combination— Los^  of  Oon> 
tinrntal  Terrltury  bv  the  English— Bflfects  npon  the  French  Monarchy— Growth  of  SUnding 
Armies,  and  of  the  Royal  PrerogaUve  under  Loais  XL— His  Kzample  imiuted  In  England 
and  in  Spain— The  Heiress  of  Burgundy— Perfldloas  Conduct  of  Lonb  XI.  towards  her— Her 
MarrUge  with  Maximilian,  Archduke  of  Austria— Invssiim  of  luly  by  Charles  VIII.— The 
Balance  of  Power— Use  of  Inflmtry  in  Armies— League  of  Camhray  sgalnst  Venice. 

Such  are  the  events  and  institutions  which,  by  thar  powerful  operation,  con- 
tributed gradually  to  introduce  regular  government  and  polished  manners  in 
the  various  nations  of  Europe;  When  we  survey  the  state  of  society,  or  the 
character  of  individuals,  at  Uie  opening  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  then 
tiurn  back  to  view  the  condition  of  both  at  the  time  when  the  barbarous  tribes 
which  overturned  the  Roman  power  completed  their  settlement  in  their  new 
conquests,  the  progress  which  mankind  nad  made  towards  order  and  refine- 
ment will  appear  immense. 

Government,  however,  was  still  far  from  having  attained  that  state  in 
which  extensive  monarcnies  act  with  the  united  vigour  of  the  whole  com- 
munity, or  carry  on  great  undertakings  with  perseverance  and  success.  Small 
tribes  or  communities,  even  in  tiieir  rudest  state,  may  operate  in  concert  and 
exert  their  utmost  force.  They  are  excited  to  act,  not  by  the  distant  objects 
or  the  refined  speculations  which  interest  or  afi'ect  men  in  polished  societies, 
but  by  their  present  feelings.  The  insults  of  an  enemy  kindle  resentment ; 
the  success  of  a  rival  tribe  awakens  emulation  :  these  passions  communicate 
from  breast  to  breast,  and  all  the  members  of  the  community,  with  united 
ardour,  rush  into  the  field  in  order  to  gratify  their  revenge  or  to  acquire  dis- 
tinction. But  in  widely-extended  states,  such  as  the  ereat  kingdoms  of 
Europe  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  where  were  is  httie  inter- 
course between  the  distant  members  of  the  community,  and  where  every  great 
enterprise  requires  previous  concert  and  long  preparation,  nothing  can  rouse 
and  call  forth  their  united  strength  but  the  absolute  command  of  a  despot  or 
the  powerful  influence  of  regular  policy.  Of  the  former,  the  vast  empires 
in  the  Bast  are  an  example :  the  irresistible  mandate  of  the  sovereign  reaches 
the  most  remote  provinces  of  his  dominions,  and  compels  whatever  number  of 
his  subjects  he  is  pleased  to  summon  to  follow  his  standard.  The  kingdoms 
of  Europe,  in  the  present  age,  are  an  instance  of  the  latter :  the  prince,  by  the 
less  violent  but  no  less  efiectual  operation  of  laws  and  a  well-regulated  govern- 
ment, is  enabled  to  avail  himself  of  the  whole  force  of  his  state,  and  to  employ 
it  in  enterprises  which  require  strenuous  and  persevering  efibrts. 

But  at  the  opening  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  political  constitution  in  all 
the  kingdoms  of  Europe  was  very  difiisrent  from  either  of  these  states  of 
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government.  The  several  monarchs,  though  they  had  somewhat  enlarged  the 
boundaries  of  prerogative  by  successful  encroachments  on  the  immunities  and 
privileges  of  tne  nobility,  were  possessed  of  an  authority  extremelv  limited. 
The  laws  and  interior  police  of  kingdoms,  though  much  improved  by  the  various 
events  and  regulations  which  1  have  enumerated,  were  still  feeble  and  imper- 
fect In  evei^y  country,  a  numerous  body  of  nobles,  who  continued  to  be  for- 
midable notwithstanding  the  various  expedients  employed  to  depress  them, 
watched  all  the  motions  of  their  sovereign  with  a  jealous  attention  which  set 
bounds  to  his  ambition,  and  either  prevented  his  foi-ming  schemes  of  extensive 
enterprise,  or  obstnicted  tiie  execution  of  them. 

The  ordinary  revenues  of  every  prince  were  so  extremely  smnll  as  to  lie  in- 
adeauate  to  anv  great  undertaking.  He  depended  for  extraordinary  supplies 
on  the  good  will  of  his  subjects,  who  granted  them  often  with  a  reluctant,  and 
always  with  a  sparing,  hand. 

As  the  revenues  oi  princes  were  inconsiderable,  the  armies  which  thev  could 
bring  into  the  field  were  unfit  for  lone  and  efloctual  service.  Instead  of  being 
able  to  employ  troops  trained  to  skill  in  arms,  and  to  military  subordhiation, 
by  regular  discipline,  monarchs  were  obliged  to  depend  on  such  forces  as 
their  vassals  conducted  to  theft-  standard  in  consfH|uence  of  their  military 
tenures.  These,  as  they  were  bound  to  remain  under  arms  onlv  for  a  short 
time,  could  not  march  far  from  their  usual  place  of  residence,  anO,  being  more 
attached  to  the  lord  of  whom  thev  held  than  to  the  sovereign  whom  they 
served,  were  often  as  much  disposea  to  counteract  as  to  forward  his  schemes. 
Nor  were  they,  even  if  they  had  been  more  subject  to  the  command  of  the 
monarch,  proper  instruments  to  carry  into  execution  any  great  and  arduous 
enterprise.  The  strength  of  an  army,  formed  either  for  conquest  or  defence, 
lies  in  infkntry.  To  the  stability  and  discipline  of  their  legions,  conhistin^ 
chiefly  of  infantry,  the  Romans,  during  the  times  of  the  republic,  were  indebted 
for  their  victories ;  and  when  their  descendants,  forgetting  the  institutions 
which  had  led  them  to  universal  dominion,  so  far  altered  their  military  system 
as  to  place  their  principal  confidence  in  a  numerous  cavalry,  the  undisciplined 
impetuosity  of  the  barbarous  nations,  who  fought  mostly  on  foot,  was  sufficient, 
as  1  have  already  observed,  to  overcome  them.  These  nations,  soon  after  they 
settled  in  their  new  conquests,  uninstructed  by  the  fatal  error  of  the  Romans, 
relinquished  the  customs  of  their  ancestors,  and  converted  the  chief  force  of 
their  armies  into  cavahry.  Amone  the  Romans  this  change  was  occasioned  by 
the  effeminacy  of  their  troops,  wno  could  not  endure  the  fatigues  of  service 
which  their  more  virtuous  and  hardy  ancestors  had  sustained  with  ease. 
Among  the  people  who  established  the  new  monarchies  into  which  Europe  was 
divided,  this  innovation  in  military  disci]jline  seems  to  have  flowed  from  the 
pride  of  the  nobles ^  who,  scorning  to  mingle  with  persons  of  inferior  rank, 
aimed  at  l)eing  distinguished  from  them  in  the  field  as  well  as  during  peace. 
The  institution  of  chivalry,  and  the  frequency  of  touniaments,  in  which  knight <, 
in  complete  armour,  entered  the  lists  on  horseback  with  extraordinary  splen- 
dour, d[isplaying  amazing  address,  force,  and  valour,  brought  cavalry  into  still 
greater  esteem.  The  fondness  for  that  service  increased  to  such  a  degree  that 
during  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  the  armies  of  Europe  were 
composed  almost  entirely  of  cavalry.  Ko  gentleman  would  appear  in  the  field 
but  on  horseback.  To  serve  in  any  other  manner  he  would  have  deemed 
deroeatory  to  his  rank.  The  cavalry,  by  way  of  distinction,  was  called  the 
batdis,  and  on  it  alone  depended  the  fate  of  every  action.  The  infantry,  col- 
lected from  the  dregs  and  refuse  of  the  people,  ill  armed  and  worse  disciplined, 
was  almost  of  no  account 
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As  these  drcumstaiices  rendered  the  operations  of  particular  kingdoms  less 
considerable  and  less  vigorous,  so  they  long  kept  the  princes  of  Europe  from 
giving  such  attention  to  the  schemes  and  transactions  of  their  neighbours  as 
might  lead  them  to  form  any  regular  system  of  public  security.  They  were, 
of  conse(]uence,  prevented  from  uniting  in  confederacy,  or  from  acting  witJi 
concert,  in  order  to  establish  such  a  distribution  and  balance  of  power  as  ^ould 
hinder  any  state  from  rising  to  a  superiority  which  might  endanger  the  seneral 
liberty  and  independence.  During  several  centuries,  the  nations  of  Europe 
appear  to  have  considered  themselves  as  separate  societies,  scarcely  connected 
together  by  any  common  interest,  and  little  concerned  in  each  other's  ariiairs 
or  operations.  An  extensive  commerce  did  not  afford  them  an  opportunity  of 
observing  and  penetrating  into  the  schemes  of  every  different  state.  They  had 
not  ambassadors  residing  constantly  in  ever^y  court,  to  watch  and  give  early 
intelligence  of  all  its  motions.  The  expectation  of  remote  advantages,  or  the 
prospect  of  distant  and  contingent  evils,  was  not  sutfident  to  exdte  nations 
to  take  arms.  Such  onl^  as  were  within  the  sphere  of  immediate  danger,  and 
unavoidably  exposed  to  mjury  or  insult,  thought  themselves  interested  in  any 
contest  or  bound  to  take  precautions  for  thei^  own  safety. 

Whoever  records  the  transactions  of  any  of  the  more  considerable  European 
states  during  the  two  last  centuries  must  write  the  history  of  Europ&  Its 
various  kinfdoras,  throughout  that  period,  have  been  formed  into  one  great 
system,  so  closely  united  that,  each  holding  a  determinate  station,  the  opera- 
tions  of  one  are  so  felt  by  all  as  to  influence  their  counsels  and  r^;ulate  thdr 
measures.  But  previous  to  the  fifteenth  century,  unless  when  vicinity  of 
territory  rendered  the  occasions  of  discord  frequent  and  unavoidable,  or  when 
national  emulation  fomented  or  embittered  the  spirit  of  hostility,  the  affairs  of 
different  countries  are  seldom  interwoven  with  each  other.  In  each  kingdom 
of  Europe  great  events  and  reyolutions  happened,  which  the  other  powers 
beheld  with  almost  the  same  indifference  as  if  they  had  been  uninterested 
spectators,  to  whom  the  effect  of  these  tmnsactions  could  never  extend. 

During  the  violent  struggles  between  France  and  England,  and  notwith- 
standing the  alarming  progress  which  was  made  towards  rendering  one  prince 
the  master  of  both  these  kin^oms,  hardly  one  measure  which  can  be  con- 
sidered as  the  result  of  a  sagacious  and  prudent  policy  was  formed  in  order  to 
Siard  against  an  event  so  ftttal  to  Europe.  The  dukes  of  Burgundy  and 
retagne,  whom  their  situation  would  not  permit  to  remain  neutral,  engaged, 
it  is  true,  in  the  contest ;  but  in  taking  their  part  they  seem  rather  to  have 
followed  the  impulse  of  their  passions  than  to  have  been  guided  by  any  iust 
discernment  of  the  danger  which  threatened  themselves  and  the  tranquillity 
of  Europe.  The  other  princes,  seemingly  unaffected  by  the  alternate  successes 
of  the  contending  parties,  left  them  to  dedde  the  quarrel  by  themselves,  or 
interposed  only  by  feeble  and  ineffectual  negotiations. 

Notwithstanding  the  perpetual  hostilities  in  which  the  various  kingdoms  of 
Spain  were  engaged  during  several  centuries,  and  the  successive  occurrences 
which  visibly  tended  to  unite  that  part  of  the  continent  into  one  great 
monarchy,  the  princes  of  Europe  hardly  took  any  step  from  which  we  may 
conclude  that  they  gave  a  proper  attention  to  that  important  event  They 
permitted  a  power  to  arise  imi>erceptibly,  and  to  acquire  strength  there,  which 
soon  became  formidable  to  all  its  neighbours. 

Amidst  the  violent  convulsions  with  which  the  spirit  of  domination  in  the 
see  of  Rome,  and  the  turbulent  ambition  of  the  German  nobles,  agitated  the 
empire,  neither  the  authority  of  the  popes,  seconded  by  all  their  artifices  and 
intrigues,  nor  the  sohdtations  of  the  emperors,  could  induce  any  of  Uie 
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powerful  monarchs  in  Europe  to  em^age  in  their  quarrel,  or  to  avail  themselves 
of  many  favourable  opportunities  of  iiiterpO!»iug  with  effect  and  advantage. 

This  amazing  inactivity  during  trannactions  so- interesting  is  not  to  be 
imputed  to  any  inowadty  of  discerning  their  political  conseouences.  The 
X)ower  of  judging  with  sagacity,  and  of  acting  with  vigour,  is  the  portion  of 
men  of  every  age.  The  monarchs  who  reigned  in  the  ditferent  kingdoms  of 
Europe,  during  several  centuries,  were  not  olind  to  their  particular  interest, 
negligent  of  the  public  safety,  or  strangers  to  the  method  of  seciurine  both.  If 
they  did  not  adopt  that  salutary  system  whieh  teaches  modern  politicians  to 
take  the  alarm  at  the  prospect  of  distant  dangers,  which  prompts  them  to 
check  the  first  encroachments  of  any  formidable  power,  and  which  renders 
each  state  the  giuirdian,  in  some  degrBe,  of  the  rights  ana  independence  of  all 
its  neighbours,  this  was  owing  entirely  to  such  imperfections  and  disorders  in 
the  civil  government  of  each  country  as  made  it  impossible  for  sovereigns  to 
act  .snitably  to  those  ideas  which  the  posture  of  afi'airs  and  their  own  observa- 
tion must  nave  suggested. 

But  during  the  course  of  the  fifteenth  century '  various  events  happened 
which,  by  giving  princes  more  entire  command  of  the  force  in  their  respective 
dominions,  ren&red  their  operations  more  vigorous  and  extensive.  In  con- 
sequence of  this,  the  affairs  of  different  kingdoms  becoming  more  frequently 
as  well  as  more  intimately  connected,  they  were  graduallv  accustomed,  to  act 
in  concert  and  confederacy,  and  were  msensiblv  prepared  for  forming  a  system 
of  policy  in  order  to  establish  or  to  preserve  sucn  a  balance  of  power  as  was  most 
consistent  with  the  general  security.  It  was  during  the  reign  of  Charles  V. 
that  the  ideas  on  which  this  system  is  founded  first  came  to  be  fuUv  under- 
stood. It  was  then  that  the  maxims  by  which  it  has  been  uniformly  main- 
tained since  that  era  were  universally  adopted.  On  this  account,  a  view  of 
the  causes  and  events  which  contributed  to  establish  a  plan  of  policy  more 
sahitar^  and  extensive  than  any  that  has  taken  place  in  the  conduct  of  human 
affairs  is  not  only  a  "necessary  introduction  to  the  following  work,  but  is  a 
capital  object  in  the  history  ot  Europe. 

The  first  event  that  occasioned  any  considerable  alteration  in  the  arran^- 
ment  of  affairs  in  Europe  was  the  annexation  of  the  extensive  territories 
which  England  possessed  on  the  continent  to  the  crown  of  France.  While 
the  English  were  masters  of  several  of  the  most  fertile  and  opulent  provinces 
in  France,  and  a  great  part  of  its  most  martial  inhabitants  was  bound  to 
follow  their  standard,  an  English  monarch  considered  himself  rather  as  the 
rival  than  as  the  vassal  of  the  sovereign  of  whom  he  held.  The  kings  of 
France,  circumscribed  and  thwarted  in  their  schemes  and  operations  by  an 
adversary  no  less  jealous  than  formidable,  durst  not  enter  upon  any  enterijrise 
of  importance  or  of  difficulty.  The  English  were  always  at  hand,  ready  to 
oppose  them.  They  disputed  even  their  right  to  their  crown,  and,  being  able 
to  penetrate  with  ease  into  the  heart  of  the  kingdom,  could  arm  against  them 
those  veiy  hands  which  ought  to  have  been  employed  in  their  defence.  Timid 
connseh  and  feeble  efforts  were  natural  to  monarchs  in  such  a  situation. 
France,  dismembered  and  overawed,  could  not  attain  itsproner  station  in  the 
svstem  of  Europe.  But  the  death  of  Henry  V.  of  England,  happily  for 
France,  and  not  unfortunately  for  his  own  country,  delivered  the  French  from 
the  calamity  of  having  a  foreign  master  seated  on  their  throne.  The  weakness 
of  a  long  minority,  the  dissensions  in  the  English  court,  together  with  the 
unsteady  and  languid  conduct  which  these  occasioned,  afforded  the  French  a 
favourable  opportunity  of  recoyering  the  territories  which  they  had  lost  The 
native  valour  of  the  French  nobility,  heightened  to  an  enthusiastic  confidence^ 
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by  a  supposed  interposition  of  Heaven  in  their  behalf,  oonducted  in  the  field 
by  skilful  leaders,  and  directed  in  the  cabinet  by  a  prudent  monarch,  waa 
exerted  with  such  vigour  and  success,  during  this  DEiTourable  juncture,  as  not 
only  wrested  from  me  English  their  new  conquests  but  stripped  them  of 
their  ancient  possessions  in  France,  and  reduced  tnem  withiii  the  narrow 
precincts  of  Calais  and  its  petty  territory. 

As  soon  as  so  many  considerable  provinces  were  reunited  to  their  dominions, 
the  kiu^  of  France,  conscious  of  this  acquisition  of  strength,  began  to  form 
bolder  schemes  of  interior  policy  as  well  as  of  foreign  operations.  They  im- 
mediately became  formidable  to  their  neighbours,  who  began  to  fix  their 
attention  on  their  measures  and  motions,  the  importance  of  which  they  fully 
perceived.  From  this  era,  France,  possessed  of  the  advantages  which  it  de- 
rives from  the  situation  and  contigiuty  of  its  territories,  as  well  as  from  the 
number  and  valour  of  its  people,  roee  to  new  influence  in  Europe,  and  was 
tlie  first  power  in  a  condition  to  give  akurm  to  the  jeakmsy  or  tears  of  the 
states  around  it 

Nor  was  France  indebted  for  this  increase  of  importance  merely  to  the 
reunion  of  the  provinces  which  had  been  torn  from  it.  A  circiuustance 
attended  the  recovery  of  these  which,  though  less  considerable  and  less  ob- 
served^ contributed  not  a  little  to  give  additional  vigour  and  decision  to  all 
the  efforts  of  that  monarchy.  During  the  obstinate  struggles  betweoi  France 
and  England,  all  the  defects  of  the  military  system  under  the  feudal  govern- 
ment were  sensibly  felt.  A  war  of  long  continuance  languished,  when  carried 
on  by  troops  boimd  and  accustomed  to  keep  tlie  field  only  for  a  short  time. 
Armies  composed  chiefly  of  heavy-armed  cavalry  were  unfit  either  for  the 
defence  or  the  attack  of  the  many  towns  and  castles  which  it  became  neces- 
sary to  guard  or  to  reduce.  In  order  to  obtain  such  permanent  and  effective 
force  as  became  requisite  during  these  lengthened  contests,  the  kings  of 
France  took  into  their  pay  considerable  bands  of  mercenary  soldiers,  leried 
sometimes  among  their  own  subjects,  and  sometimes  in  foreign  countries. 
But,  as  the  feudal  policy  provided  no  sufiident  fund  for  such  extraordinary 
service,  these  adventurers  were  dismissed  at  the  close  of  every  camfiaign,  or 
upon  any  prospect  of  accommodation ;  and,  having  been  little  accustomed  to 
the  restraints  of  discipline,  they  frequently  turned  their  arms  f^gainst  the 
country  which  they  had  been  hired  to  defend,  and  desolated  it  with  cruelty 
not  inferior  to  that  of  its  foreign  enemies. 

A  body  of  troops  kept  constantly  on  foot,  and  rejplarly  trained  to  military 
subordination,  would  have  supplied  what  was  wanting  in  the  feudal  constitu- 
tion, and  have  furnished  princes  with  the  means  of  executing  enterprises  to 
which  they  were  then  unequal.  Such  an  establishment,  however,  was  so 
repugnant  to  the  genius  of  feudal  policy,  and  so  incompatible  with  the  privi- 
leges and  pretensions  of  the  nobility,  that  during  several  centuries  no  monarch 
was  either  so  bold  or  so  powerful  as  to  venture  on  any  step  towards  intro- 
ducing it.  At  last,  Charles  VI L,  availing  himself  of  the  r^utation  which 
he  haA  acquired  by  his  successes  against  the  English,  and  taking  advantage 
of  the  impressions  of  terror  which  such  a  formidable  enemy  bad  left  upon  the 
minds  of  his  subjects,  executed  that  which  his  ])redecessors  durst  not  attempt. 
Under  pretence  of  having  always  readv  a  force  suflicient  to  defend  the  king- 
dom aeainst  any  sudden  invasion  ol  the  English,  he,  at  the  time  when  he 
disbanded  his  other  troops,  retained  under  arms  a  Dod^  of  nine  thousand 
cavalry  and  of  sixteen  tnousand  infantrv.  He  appropriated  funds  for  the 
regular  payment  of  these ;  he  stationed  tnem  in  different  places  of  the  king- 
dom, according  to  his  pleasure,  and  appointed  the  officers  who  commandea 
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lind  disciplined  them.  The  prime  nobility  ooorted  this  semce,  in  which  ther 
were  taught  to  depend  on  their  sovereign,  to  execute  his  orders,  and  to  look 
up  to  him  as  the  judge  and  rewarder  of  their  merit.  The  feudal  militia,  com- 
posed of  the  vassals  whom  the  nobles  could  call  out  to  follow  their  standard, 
as  it  was  in  no  degree  comparable  to  a  body  of  soldiers  regularly  trained  to 
war,  sunk  gradnauy  in  reputation.  The  strength  of  an  army  was  no  longer 
estimated  solely  by  the  number  of  cavalry  which  served  in  it  From  the  time 
that  gunpowder  was  invented,  and  the  use  of  cannon  in  the  field  became 
general,  horsemen  cased  in  complete  armour  lost  all  the  advantages  which 
gave  them  the  pre-eminence  over  other  soldiers.  The  helmet,  the  shield,  and 
uie  breastplate,  which  resisted  the  arrow  or  tiie  spear,  no  longer  ailbrded  them 
security  against  these  new  instruments  of  destniction.  The  service  of  infantry 
roee  again  into  esteem,  and  victories  were  gained,  and  conquests  made,  chiefly 
by  their  efforts.  The  nobles  and  their  military  tenants,  thouj?h  sometime!^ 
summoned  to  the  field,  according  to  ancient  form,  were  considei*ed  as  an 
encumbrance  upon  the  troops  witn  which  they  acted,  and  were  viewed  with 
contempt  by  soldiers  accustomed  to  the  vigorous  and  steady  operations  of 
regular  service. 

Thus  the  regulations  of  Charles  V 11.,  by  establishing  the  first  standing  army 
known  in  Europe,  occasioned  an  important  revolution  in  its  affairs  and  policy. 
By  taking  from  the  nobles  the  sole  direction  of  the  national  military  force, 
which  had  raised  them  to  such  high  authority  and  importance,  a  deep  wound 
was  given  to  the  feudal  aristocracy,  in  that  part  where  its  power  seemed  to  be 
most  complete. 

France,  by  forming  this  body  of  regular  troops,  at  a  time  when  tliere  was 
hardly  a  squadron  or  company  kept  in  constant  pay  in  any  other  part  of 
Europe,  acquired  such  advantages  over  its  neighb[>urs,  either  in  attack  or 
defence,  that  self-preservation  made  it  necessary  for  them  to  imitate  its 
example.  Mercenary  troops  were  introduced  into  all  the  considerable  king- 
doms on  the  continent  TIiot  gradually  became  the  only  military  force  that 
was  employed  or  trusted.  It  nas  long  been  the  chief  object  of  policy  to 
increase  and  to  support  them.  It  has  long  been  the  great  aim  of  pnnces 
and  ministers  to  diMredit  and  to  annihilate  all  other  means  of  national  activity 
or  defence. 

As  the  kuigs  of  France  got  the  start  of  other  powers  in  establishing  a  mili- 
tary force  in  their  dominions,  which  enabled  them  to  carry  on  foreign  opem- 
tions  with  more  vigour  and  to  greater  extent,  so  they  were  the  first  who 
efTectnally  broke  the  feudal  aristocraqr  and  humbled  the  ^reat  vassals  of  the 
crown,  who  by  their  exorbitant  power  had  long  circumscribed  the  royal  pre- 
rogative within  very  luurrow  limits  and  had  rendered  all  the  efibrts  of  the 
monarchs  of  Europe  inconsiderable.  Many  things  concurred  to  undermine, 
gradnally,  the  power  of  the  feudal  aristocracy  in  France.  The  wealth  and 
property  of  the  nobility  were  greatly  impaired  auring  the  long  wars  which  the 
Kingdom  was  obliged  to  maintain  with  the  English.  The  extraordinary  zeal 
with  which  they  exerted  themselves  in  defence  ot  their  countir  a^nist  its 
ancient  enemies  exhausted  entirely  the  fortunes  of  some  great  familie.s.  As 
almost  every  province  in  the  kingdom  was  in  its  turn  the  seat  of  war,  the 
lands  of  others  were  exposed  to  the  depredations  of  the  enemv,  were  ravaged 
by  the  mercenary  troops  which  their  sovereigns  hired  occasionally  but  could  not 
pay,  or  were  desolatM  with  rage  still  more  destructive  by  the  peasants,  in 
different  insurrections.  At  the  same  time,  the  necessities  of  goveniment 
having  forced  their  kin^  upon  the  desperate  expedient  of  making  great  and 
sudden  alterations  in  tne  current  coin  of  the  kingdom,  the  fines,  quit-rents. 
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And  other  miyments  fixed  bj  ancient  custom  sunk  much  in  value,  and  the 
revenues  of  a  fief  were  reduoed  far  below  the  sum  which  it  bad  once  yielded. 
During  their  contests  with  the  English,  in  which  a  generous  nobiiity  courted 
every  station  where  danger  appearm  or  honour  coiildbe  gained,  many  families 
of  note  became  extinct,  and  tneir  fiefs  were  reunited  to  the  crown.  Other  fiefK, 
in  a  long  course  of  years,  fell  to  female  heirs,  and  were  divided  among  them, 
were  diminished  by  profuse  donations  to  the  Church,  or  were  bndran  and  spiii 
by  the  succession  of  remote  collateral  heirs.* 

Encouraged  by  these  manifest  sjrmptoms  of  decline  in  that  body  which  he 
wished  to  depress,  Charles  Y II.,  during  the  first  interval  of  peace  witn  England, 
made  several  efforts  towards  establishmg  the  regal  prerogative  on  the  rums  of 
the  aristocracy.  But  his  obligations  to  the  nooled  were  so  many,  as  well  as 
recent,  and  their  services  in  recovering  the  kingdom  so  splendid,  as  rendered  it 
necessary  for  him  to  proceed  with  moderation  and  caution.  Such,  however, 
was  tlie  authoritv  which  the  crown  had  acquired  by  the  progress  of  its  arms 
aniiust  the  English,  and  so  much  was  the  power  of  the  nobility  diminished, 
that,  without  any  opposition,  he  soon  made  mnovations  of  great  consequence 
in  the  constitution.  He  not  only  e^itahlished  that  formidable  body  of  regular 
troops  which  has  been  mentioned,  but  he  was  the  first  moiiaidi  of  France  who 
by  his  ro^l  edict,  without  the  concurrence  of  the  states-general  of  the  king- 
dom, levied  an  extraordinary  subsidy  on  liis  people.  He  prevailed  likewise 
with  his  subjects  to  render  several  taxes  perpetual  which  bad  formerly  been 
imposed  occasionally  and  exacted  during  a  short  time.  By  means  of  all  these 
innovations  he  acquired  such  an  increase  of  power,  and  extended  his  preroga- 
tive so  far  beyond  its  ancient  limits,  that,  from  being  the  most  dependent 
prince  who  had  ever  sat  upon  the  throne  of  France,  he  came  to  possess,  during 
the  latter  years  of  his  reign,  a  degree  of  authority  which  none  of  his  prede- 
cessors had  enjoyed  for  several  ages.' 

That  plan  of  nnmbling  the  nobility  which  Charles  began  to  execute,  his  son 
Louis  XL  carried  on  with  a  bolder  spirit  and  with  greater  success.  Louis  was 
formed  bv  nature  to  be  a  tyrant ;  and  at  whatever  period  he  had  been  called 
to  ascend  the  throne,  his  reign  must  have  abounded  with  schemes  to  oppress 
his  people  and  to  render  his  own  power  absolute.  Subtie,  unfeeling,  cniel,  a 
stranger  to  every  principle  of  integrity,  and  regardlc^  of  decencjr,  ne  scorned 
all  the  restraints  which  a  sense  of  honour  or  the  desire  of  £ame  miposes  even 
upon  ambitious  men.  Sagacious,  at  the  same  time,  to  discern  what  ne  deemed 
his  true  interest,  and  influenced  by  that  alone,  he  was  capable  of  pursuing  it 
with  a  persevering  industry,  and  of  adhering  to  it  with  a  systematic  spirit, 
from  which  no  object  could  divert  and  no  danger  could  deter  him. 

The  maxims  of  his  administration  were  as  profound  as  they  were  fatal  to 
the  privileges  of  the  nobility.  He  filled  all  the  departments  of  government 
with  new  men,  and  often  with  persons  whom  he  called  from  the  lowest  as  well 
as  the  most  despised  functions  in  life  and  raised  at  pleasure  to  stations  of 
great  power  or  trust  These  were  his  only  confidants,  whom  he  consulted  in 
forming  his  plans,  and  to  whom  he  committed  the  execution  of  them ;  while 
the  nobles,  accustomed  to  be  the  companions,  the  favourites,  and  the  ministers 
of  their  sovereigns,  were  treated  with  such  studied  and  mortifying  neglect 
that,  if  they  would  not  submit  to  follow  a  court  in  which  they  appeiml  with- 
out any  shadow  of  their  ancient  power,  they  were  obliged  to  retire  to  th^ 
castles,  where  they  remained  unemployed  and  forgotten.    Not  satisfied  with 

*  BouUinvtl.ierH,  HtMotre  da  Ooaveme-  torn.  xv.  pp.  331,  etc.,  SS9;  torn.  xvf.  p.  3S4. 
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bavinff  rendered  the  nobles  of  less  consideration  by  taking  oat  of  their  hands 
the  sole  direction  of  affiurs,  Louis  added  insult  to  neglect,  and,  br  violating 
their  most  valuable  privileges,  endeavoured  to  degrade  the  order  and  to  rednce 
the  members  of  it  to  the  same  level  with  other  subjects.  Persons  of  the 
highest  rank  among  them,  if  so  bold  as  to  oppose  his  schemes  or  so  unfortu- 
nate as  to  awaken  the  jealousy  of  his  capricious  temper,  were  nersecuted  with 
rigour  from  which  all  who  belonged  to  the  order  of  nobility  had  hitherto  been 
exempt ;  they  were  tried  by  judges  who  had  no  right  to  take  cognizance  of 
their  actions  and  were  subjected  to  torture,  or  condemned  to  an  ignominious 
death,  without  regard  to  their  birth  or  condition.  The  people,  accustomed  to 
see  the  blood  of  the  most  illustriotis  personages  shed  by  the  hands  of  the 
common  executioner,  to  behold  them  shut  up  in  dungeons  and  carried  about 
in  cages  of  iron,  began  to  view  the  nobilitv  with  less  reverence  than  formerly, 
and  looked  up  with  terror  to  the  royal  authority,  which  seemed  to  have 
humbled  or  annihilated  every  other  i>ower  in  the  kingdom. 

At  the  same  time,  Louis,  being  afraid  that  oppression  might  rouse  the  nobles, 
whom  the  rigour  of  hi^  government  had  intimidated,  or  that  self-pre^rvation 
might  at  last  teach  them  to  unite,  dexterously  scattered  amon^  them  the 
seeds  of  discord,  and  industriously  fomented  those  ancient  animosities  between 
the  great  fomilies,  which  the  spirit  of  jealousy  and  emulation  natural  to  the 
feu&l  government  had  originally  kindled  and  still  kept  alive.  To  accomplish 
this,  all  the  arts  of  intrigue,  all  the  mysteries  and  refinements  of  his  fraudu- 
lent policy,  were  employed,  and  with  such  success  that,  at  a  jtmcture  which 
reunired  the  most  strenuous  efforts  as  well  as  the  most  peitect  union,  the 
nobles  never  acted,  except  during  one  short  sally  of  resentment  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  reign,  either  with  vigour  or  in  concert. 

Aa  he  stripped  the  nobility  of  their  privileges,  he  added  to  the  power  and 
prerogative  of  the  crown.  In  order  to  have  at  command  such  a  body  of 
soldiers  as  might  be  sufficient  to  crush  any  force,  that  his  disaffected  subjects 
could  draw  toother,  he  not  only  kept  on  foot  the  regular  troo|)s  which  his 
father  had  laisedj  but,  besides  augmenting  their  number  considerably,  he 
took  into  his  pay  six  thousand  Swiss,  at  that  time  the  best  disciplined  and  most 
formidable  infantry  in  Europe.'  Prom  the  jealousy  natural  to  tyrants,  he 
confided  in  these  foreign  mercenaries^  as  the  most  devoted  instniments  of 
OTpression,  and  the  most  £uthf  ul  guardians  of  the  power  which  he  had  usurped. 
l%at  they  mi^ht  be  readv  to  act  on  the  shortest  warning,  he,  during  the 
latter  years  ot  his  reign,  Kept  a  considerable  body  of  them  encamped  in  one 
place.*" 

Great  funds  were  requisite,  not  only  to  defray  the  expense  of  this  additional 
establishment,  but  to  supply  the  sums  employed  in  the  various  enterprises 
which  the  restless  activity  of  his  genius  prompted  him  to  undertake.  But  the 
prerogative  that  his  father  had  assumed  of  levying  taxes  without  the  con- 
currence of  the  states-general,  which  he  was  careful  not  only  to  retain,  but 
to  extend,  enabled  him  to  provide  in  some  measure  for  the  increasing  charges 
of  government. 

What  his  prerogative,  enlai^  as  it  was,  could  not  furnish,  his  address 
procured.  He  was  the  nrst  monarch  in  Europe  who  discovered  the  method 
of  manacing  those  great  assemblies  in  which  the  feudal  policy  had  vested  the 
power  Qt  granting  subsidies  and  of  imposing  taxes.  He  first  taught  other 
princes  the  fatal  art  of  beginning  their  attack  on  public  liberty  by  corrupting 
the  Bouroe  from  which  it  should  flow.    By  exerting  all  his  power  and  address 
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in  influenciiiff  the  election  of  representatives,  by  bribinjE^  or  oventwinp:  the 
members^  and  by  varioos  changes  which  he  artmlly  made  in  the  form  of  their 
deliberations.  Louis  acquired  such  entire  direction  of  these  assemblies  that, 
from  being  tne  vigilant  guardians  of  the  privileges  and  property  of  the  people, 
he  rendered  them  tamSv  subservient  toward  promoting  the  most  odioiu 
measures  of  his  reign.*  As  no  power  remained  to  set  hounds  to  his  exactions, 
he  not  only  continued  all  the  taxes  imposed  bv  his  father,  but  he  made  loeat 
additions  to  them,  which  amounted  to  a  sum  toat  appeared  astonishing  to  his 
cjntemporaries.* 

Nor  was  it  the  power  alone  or  wealth  of  the  crown  that  Louis  increased :  he 
extended  its  territories  by  acquisitions  of  various  kinds.  He  gut  possession 
of  Roussillon  by  purchase ;  Frovenoe  was  conveyed  to  him  by  the  will  of 
Charles  de  Anjou  ;  and  upon  the  death  of  Charles  the  Bold  he  seized  with  a 
strong  hand  Burgundy  ana  Artois,  which  had  belonged  to  that  prince.  Thus, 
during  the  course  of  a  single  rei^  France  was  formed  into  one  compact 
kingdom,  and  the  steady,  unrelentmff  policy  of  Louis  XL  not  only  subdued 
the  haughty  spirit  of  the  feudal  nobles,  but  established  a  species  of  govern- 
ment scarcely  less  absolute  or  less  terrible  than  Eastern  despotism. 

But,  fatal  as  his  administration  was  to  the  liberties  of  his  subjects,  the 
authority  which  he  acquired^  the  resources  of  whidi  he  became  master,  and 
his  freedom  from  restraint  m  concerting  his  plans  as  well  as  in  executing 
them,  rendered  his  reign  active  and  enterprisinff.  Louis  negotiated  in  all  the 
courts  of  Europe  ;  he  observed  the  motions  of  all  his  neighbours ;  he  engaged, 
either  as  principal  or  as  an  auxiliary^  in  every  great  transaction  ;  his  resolu- 
tions were  prompt,  his  operations  vieorous ;  and  upon  everv  emergence  he 
could  call  forth  into  action  the  whole  force  of  his  kingdom.  From  the  era  of 
his  reign,  the  kings  of  France,  no  longer  fettered  and  droumscribed  at  home 
by  a  jealous  nobiuty,  have  exerted  themselves  moro  abroad,  have  formed  more 
extensive  schemes  of  forei^  conquests,  and  have  earned  on  war  with  a  spirit 
and  vigour  long  unknown  in  Europe. 

The  example  which  Louis  set  was  too  inviting  not  to  be  imitated  by  other 
princes.  Henry  VIL,  as  soon  as  he  was  seat^  on  the  throne  of  England, 
formed  the  plan  of  enlarging  lus  own  prferocative  bv  breaking  the  power  of 
the  nobility.  The  circumstances  under  which  he  undertook  to  execute  it  were 
less  favourable  than  those  wMch  induced  Charles  YII.  to  make  the  same 
attempt ;  and  the  spirit  with  which  he  conducted  it  was  very  different  from 
that  of  Louis  XL  Charles,  by  the  suocefis  of  his  arms  against  the  Bn^ish. 
hj  the  merit  of  having  expelled  them  out  of  so  many  provinces,  had  established 
himself  so  firmly  in  the  confidence  of  his  people  as  encouraged  him  to  make 
bold  encroachments  on  the  ancient  constitution.  The  daring  genius  of  Louis 
broke  through  every  barrier,  and  endeavoured  to  surmoimt  or  to  romove  every 
obstacle  that  stood  in  his  way.  But  Henry  held  the  sceptre  by  a  disputed 
title ;  a  popular  faction  was  ready  everv  moment  to  take  arms  against  nim  ; 
and  after  long  dvil  wars,  during  which  the  nobility  had  often  displayed  their 
power  in  creating  and  deposing  kings,  he  felt  that  the  regal  authority  had 
been  so  much  re'axed,  and  that  tie  had  entered  into  poswssion  of  a  prerogative 
80  much  abridged,  as  rendered  it  necessary  to  carry  on  his  measures  deliberately 
and  without  any  violent  exertion.  He  endeavoured  to  undennine  that  for- 
midable structure  which  he  durst  not  attack  by  open  forca    His  schemes, 
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though  cautious  and  slow  in  their  operation,  were  well  concerted,  and  pro- 
ductive in  the  end  of  ^reat  effects.  By  his  laws  permitting  the  barons  to 
break  tlie  entails  of  their  estates  and  expose  them  to  sale ;  by  his  regulations 
to  prevent  the  nobility  from  keeping  in  their  service  those  numerous  oands  of 
retainers,  which  rendered  them  formidable  and  turbulent ;  by  favouring  the 
zisiug  power  of  the  commons ;  by  encouraging  population,  agriculture,  and 
commerce ;  by  securing  to  his  subjects,  during  a  long  reign,  the  enjoyment  of 
the  ble^ngs  which  flow  from  the  arts  of  peace ;  by  accustoming  them  to  an 
administration  of  government  under  which  the  laws  were  executed  with  steadi- 
ness and  vigour,--ne  made  imperceptibly  considerable  alterations  in  the  Eng- 
lish constitution,  and  transmitted  to  his  successor  authority  so  extensive  as 
rendered  him  one  of  the  most  absolute  monarchs  in  Europe  and  capable  of  the 
greatest  and  most  vigorous  ettbrts. 

In  Spain,  the  union  of  all  its  crowns  by  the  marriage  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  the  glory  that  they  acquired  by  the  conquest  of  GranadiL  which 
brought  the  odious  dominion  of  the  Moors  to  a  penod,  the  command  of  the 
great  armies  whidi  it  had  been  necessary  to  keep  Ions  on  foot  in  order  to 
accomplish  this,  the  wisdom  and  steadiness  of  their  aoministFation,  and  the 
address  with  which  they  availed  •themselves  of  every  incident  that  occurred 
to  humble  the  nobility  and  to  extend  their  own  prerogative,  conspired  in 
raising  these  monarchs  to  such  eminence  and  authority  as  none  of  their  pre- 
decessors had  ever  enjoyed.  Though  several  causes,  which  shall  be  explained 
in  another  place,  prevented  their  attaining  this  same  i>owers  with  the  kings  of 
France  ana  England,  and  preserved  the  feudal  constitution  longer  entire  in 
Spain,  their  great  abilities  supplied  the  defects  of  their  prerogative,  and  im- 
proved with  such  dexterity  all  the  advantages  which  they  possessed  that 
Ferdinand  carried  on  his  foreign  operations,  which  were  very  extensive,  with 
extraordinary  vi^r  and  effect 

While  these  pnnces  were  thus  enlai^i^  the  boundaries  of  prerogative,  and 
taking  such  steps  towards  rendering  their  kingdoms  capable  of  acting  with 
union  and  force,  events  occurred  which  called  them  foith  to  exert  the  new 
powers  which  they  had  acquired.  These  engaged  them  in  such  a  series  of 
enterprises  and  negotiations  that  the  affurs  of  all  the  considerable  nations  in 
Europe  came  to  be  insensibly  interwoven  with  each  other,  and  a  great  political 
system  was  graduallv  formeoj  which  grew  to  be  an  object  of  universal  attention. 

The  first  event  which  menta  notice,  on  account  of  its  influence  in  producing 
thb  change  in  the  state  of  Europe,  was  the  marriage  of  the  daughter  of  Oharies 
the  Bold,  the  sole  heiress  of  the  house  of  Burgundy.  For  some  years  before 
her  father's  death  she  had  been  considered  as  the  apparent  successor  to  his 
territories,  and  Charles  had  made  proposals  of  marrying  her  to  several  difiierent 
princes,  with  a  view  of  sJluring  them,  by  that  oner,  to  favour  the  schemes 
which  his  restless  ambition  was  continually  forming. 

This  rendered  the  alliance  with  her  an  object  of  general  attention ;  and  all 
the  advantages  of  acquiring  possession  of  her  territories,  the  most  opulent  at 
that  time,  and  the  best  cultivated,  of  any  on  this  side  of  the  Alps,  were  per- 
fectly understood.  As  soon,  then,  as  the  untimely  death  of  Oharies  opened 
the  succession,  the  eves  of  all  the  princes  in  Europe  were  turned  towards 
Mary,  and  they  felt  tnemselves  deeply  interested  in  the  choice  which  she  was  . 
about  to  make  of  the  person  on  whom  she  would  bestow  that  rich  inheritance. 

Louis  XL,  from  whose  kingdom  several  of  the  provinces  which  she  possessed 
had  been  dismembered,  and  whose  dominions  stretched  along  the  frontier  of 
her  territories,  had  everv  inducement  to  court  her  alliance.  He  had,  likewise, 
a  good  title  to  expect  tne  favourable  reception  of  any  reasonable  proposition 
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he  should  make  with  respect  to  the  disposal  of  a  princess  who  was  the  va^^al 
of  his  crown  and  descended  from  the  royal  blood  of  France.  There  were  only 
two  propositions,  however,  which  he  could  make  with  propriety.  The  one  was 
the  marriage  of  the  dauphin,  the  other  that  of  the  count  of  AngoulSme,  a 
prince  of  the  blood,  with  the  heiress  of  Burgundy.  By  the  former,  he  would 
nave  annexed  all  her  territories  to  his  crown,  and  have  rendered  France  at 
once  the  most  respectable  monarchy  in  Europe.  But  the  great  disimrit^  of 
age  between  the  two  parties,  Mar^  beins  twenty  and  the  dauphin  only  eight 
years  old,  the  avowed  resolution  of  the  Flemings  not  to  choose  a  master  pos- 
sessed of  such  power  as  mi^ht  enable  him  to  form  sdiemes  dangerous  to  their 
Hbertiei,  together  with  their  dread  of  falling  under  the  odious  and  oppressive 
^vemment  of  Louis,  were  obstacles  in  the  way  of  executing  this  plan  which 
It  was  vain  to  think  of  surmounting.  By  the  latter,  the  accomplishment  of 
which  might  have  been  attained  with  ease,  Mary  having  discovered  some 
inclination  to  a  match  with  the  coimt  of  Angouldme,'  Louis  would  have  pre- 
vented the  dominions  of  the  house  of  Buri^ndy  from  being  conveyed  to  a 
rival  power,  and  in  return  for  such  a  splendid  establishment  for  the  count  of 
Angouldme  he  must  have  obtained,  or  would  have  extorted  from  him,  conces- 
sions highly  beneficial  to  the  crown  of  France.  But  Louis  had  been  accus- 
tomed so  long  to  the  intricacies  of  a  crooked  and  insidious  policy  that  he  could 
not  be  satisfied  with  what  was  obvious  and  simple,  and  was  so  fond  of  artifice 
and  refinement  that  he  came  to  consider  these  rather  as  an  ultimate  object 
than  merely  as  the  means  of  conducting  affairs.  From  this  principle,  no  less 
than  from  his  unwillingness  to  ^srandize  any  of  his  own  subjects,  or  from  his 
desire  of  oppressing  the  house  of  Burgundy,  which  he  hated,  he  neglected  the 
course  which  a  prince  less  able  and  artful  would  have  taken,  and  flowed  one 
more  suited  to  his  own  genius. 

He  proposed  to  render  himself,  by  force  of  arms,  master  of  those  provinces 
which  Mary  held  of  the  crown  of  France,  and  even  to  push  his  conauests  into 
her  other  territories  while  he  amused  her  with  insisting  continuaHy  on  the 
impracticable  match  with  the  dauphin.  In  prosecuting  this  plan  he  displayed 
wonderful  talents  and  industry,  and  exhibited  such  scenes  of  treachery,  false- 
hood, and  cnielty  as  are  amazing  even  in  the  history  of  Louis  XI.  Imme- 
diately upon  the  death  of  Charles  he  put  his  troops  in  motion  and  advanced 
towards  the  Netherlands.  He  oormpted  the  leading  men  in  the  provinces  of 
Bur^ndy  and  Artois,  and  seduced  them  to  desert  their  sovereign.  He  got 
admission  into  some  of  the  frontier  towns  by  bribing  the  governors ;  the  gates 
of  others  were  opened  to  him  in  consequence  of  his  intrigues  with  the  inhabi- 
tants. He  negotiated  with  Mary ;  and,  in  order  to  render  her  odious  to  her 
subjects,  he  betrayed  to  them  her  most  important  secrets.  He  carried  on  a 
private  correspondence  with  the  two  ministers  whom  she  chiefly  trusted,  and 
then  communicated  the  letters  which  he  had  received  from  them  to  the  states 
of  Flanders,  who,  enraged  at  their  perfidy,  brought  them  immediately  to  trial, 
tortured  them  with  extreme  cruelty,  and,  unmoved  by  the  tears  and  entreaties 
of  their  sovereign,  who  knew  and  approved  of  all  that  the  ministers  had  done, 
they  beheaded  them  in  her  presence.* 

While  Louis,  by  his  conduct,  unworthy  of  a  great  monarch,  was  securing 
the  possession  of  Burgundy,  Artois,  and  the  towns  on  the  Soinme,  the  states 
of  Flanders  carried  on  a  n^tiation  with  the  emperor  Frederic  III.,  and  con- 
cluded a  treaty  of  marriage  between  their  sovereign  and  his  son  Maximilian, 
archduke  of  Austria.  The  illustrious  birth  of  that  prince,  as  well  as  the  high 
<Ugnity  of  which  he  had  the  prospect,  rendered  the  alliance  honourable  for 
*  M«m.  d«  OoialiiM^  torn.  1.  p.  85S.  •  IbU.,  Uv.  t.  chap.  ift.  p.  SOS,  «le. 
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Mary,  whfle,  from  the  distance  of  his  hereditary  territories  and  the  scantiness 
of  his  revenues,  his  power  was  so  inconsiderable  as  did  not  excite  the  jealousy 
or  fear  of  the  Flemings.    (1477.] 

Thus  Louis,  by  the  capnce  of  his  temper  and  the  excess  of  his  refinements, 
put  the  house  of  Austria  in  possession  of  this  noble  inheritance.  By  this 
acquisition  the  foundation  of  the  future  j^andeur  of  Charles  V.  was  laid,  and 
he  oecame  master  of  those  territories  which  enabled  him  to  carry  on  his  most 
formidable  and  decisive  operations  asainst  France.  Thus,  too^  the  same 
monarch  who  first  united  the  interior  force  of  France,  and  established  it  on 
such  a  footing  as  to  render  it  formidable  to  the  rest  of  Europe,  contributed, 
far  contrary  to  his  intention,  to  raise  up  a  rival  power,  which  during  two  cen- 
turies has  thwarted  the  measures,  opposed  the  arms,  and  checked  the  progress 
of  his  successors. 

The  next  event  of  consequence  in  the  fifteenth  century  was  the  expedition 
of  Charles  VIII.  into  Italy.  This  occasioned  revolutions  no  less  memorable ; 
produced  alterations,  botn  in  the  milituy  and  political  system,  which  were 
.more  immediately  perceived ;  roused  the  states  of  Europe  to  bolder  efforts, 
and  blended  their  affairs  and  interests  more  closely  together.  The  mild  ad- 
ministration of  Charles,  a  weak  but  generous  prince,  seems  to  have  revived 
the  spirit  and  genius  of  the  French  nation,  which  the  rigid  despotism  of  Louis 
XL,  tiis  father,  had  depressed  and  almost  extinguished.  The  ardour  for 
military  service,  natural  to  the  French  nobility,  returned,  and  their  young 
monarch  was  impatient  to  distinguish  his  reign  oy  some  splendid  enterprise. 
While  he  was  uncertain  towards  what  quarter  he  should  turn  his  arms,  the 
solicitations  and  intrignes  of  an  Italian  politician,  no  less  infamous  on  account 
of  his  crimes  than  eminent  for  his  abilities,  determined  his  choice.  Ludovico 
Sforza,  having  formed  the  desi&m  of  deposing  his  nephew,  the  duke  of  Milan, 
and  of  placing  himself  on  the  ducal  throne,  was  so  much  afraid  of  a  combina- 
tion of  the  Italian  powers  to  oppose  this  measure  and  to  support  the  injured 
prince,  with  whom  most  of  them  were  connected  by  blood  or  alliance,  that  he 
saw  the  necessity  of  securing  the  aid  of  some  able  protector.  The  king  of 
France  was  the  person  to  whom  he  applied  ;  and,  without  disclosing  his  own 
intentions,  he  laboured  to  prevail  with  nim  to  march  into  Italy  at  the  head  of 
a  powerful  army,  in  order  to  seize  the  crown  of  Naples,  to  which  Charles  had 
pretensions  as  heir  of  the  house  of  Anjou.  The  right  to  that  kingdom,  claimed 
Dy  the  Angevin  family,  had  been  conveyed  to  Louis  XL  by  Charles  oif  Anjou, 
count  of  Maine  and  Provence.  But  that  sagacious  monarch,  though  he  took 
immediate  possession  of  those  territories  of  which  Charles  was  really  master, 
totally  disregarded  his  ideal  title  to  a  kingdom  over  which  another  prince 
reigned  in  tranquillity,  and  uniformly  declined  involving  himself  in  the  laby- 
rinth of  Italian  politics.  His  son,  more  adventurous,  or  more  inconsiderate, 
embarked  eagerly  in  this  enteiprise,  and,  contemning  all  the  remonstrances 
of  his  most  experienced  counsellors,  prepared  to  carry  it  on  with  %he  utmoit 
vigour.    [1494.1 

The  power  which  Charles  possessed  was  so  great  that  he  reckoned  himself 
equal  to  this  arduous  undertaking.  His  father  had  transmitted  to  him  such 
!an  ample  prerogative  as  gave  him  the  entire  command  of  his  kingdom.  He 
himself  had  adaed  considerably  to  the  extent  of  his  dominions  by  his  prudent 
marriage  with  the  heiress  of  Breta^ne,  which  rendered  him  master  of  that 

frovinoe,  the  last  of  the  great  fiefs  that  remained  to  be  annexed  to  the  crown, 
[e  soon  assembled  forces  which  he  thought  sufficient ;  and  so  impatient  was 
he  to  enter  on  his  career  as  a  conqueror  that,  sacrificing  what  was  real  for 
what  was  chimerical,  he  restored  Roussilbn  to  Ferdinand  and  gave  up  part  of 
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his  fifcther's  acquisitions  in  Artois  to  Maximilian^  with  a  view  of  inducing  tbe^e 
princes  not  to  molest  Fiance  while  he  was  carrymg  on  his  operations  in  Italy. 

But  so  different  were  the  efforts  of  the  states  of  Europe  in  the  fifteenth 
century  from  those  which  we  shall  behold  in  the  course  of  this  history,  that 
the  army  with  which  Charles  undertook  this  great  enterprise  did  not  exceed 
twenty  thousand  men.  The  train  of  artillery,  however,  the  ammunition,  and 
warlike  stores  of  every  kind  provided  for  its  use,  were  so  considerable  as  to 
bear  some  resemblance  to  the  immense  apparatus  of  modem  war.* 

When  the  French  entered  Italy,  they  met  with  nothing  able  to  resist  them. 
The  Italian  powers,  having  remamed  during  a  long  perioa  undisturbed  by  the 
invasion  of  any  foreign  enemy,  had  form^  a  svstem  with  respect  to  their 
affairs,  both  in  peace  and  war,  peculiar  to  themselves.  In  order  to  adjust  the 
interests  and  neilanoe  the  power  of  the  different  states  into  which  Italy  was 
divided,  they  were  ensaged  in  perpetual  and  endless  negotiations  with  each 
other,  which  they  conducted  with  all  the  subtlety  of  a  refining  and  deceitful 

Solicv.  Their  contests  in  the  field,  when  they  had  recourse  to  arms,  were 
ecided  in  mock  battles,  by  innocent  and  bloodless  victories.  Upon  the  first 
anpearanoe  of  the  danger  which  now  impended,  they  had  recourse  to  the  arts 
wmch  thej  had  studied,  and  employed  their  utmost  skill  in  intrigue  in  order 
to  avert  it  But,  this  proving  menectual,  their  bands  of  effeminate  merce- 
naries, the  only  military  force  that  remained  in  the  country,  beinff  fit  only  for 
the  parade  of  service,  were  terrified  at  the  aspect  of  real  war  and  shrunk  at  its 
approach.  The  impetuosity  of  the  French  valour  appeared  to  them  irresistible. 
Florence,  Pisa,  ana  Rome  opened  their  gates  as  the  French  army  advanced. 
The  prospect  of  this  dreadful  invasion  struck  one  king  of  Naples  with  such 
panic  terror  that  he  died  (if  we  may  believe  historians)  of  the  fright  Another 
abdicated  his  throne  from  the  same  pusillanimous  spirit  A  third  fied  out  of 
his  dominions  as  soon  as  the  enemy  appeared  on  the  Neapolitan  frontiers. 
Charles,  after  marchine  thither  from  the  bottom  of  the  Alps  with  as  much 
rapidity  and  almost  as  Tittle  opposition  as  if  he  had  been  on  a  progress  through 
his  own  dominions,  took  quiet  possession  of  the  throne  of  Naples,  and  intimi- 
dated or  gave  law  to  eveiy  power  in  Italy. 

8uch  was  the  conclusion  of  an  expedition  that  must  be  considered  as  the 
first  great  exertion  of  those  new  powers  which  the  princes  of  Europe  had 
acquired  and  now  began  to  exercise.  Its  effects  were  no  less  considerable  than 
its  success  had  been  astonishing.  The  Italians,  unable  to  resist  the  impression 
of  the  enemy  who  broke  in  upon  them,  permitted  him  to  hold  on  his  course 
undisturbed.  They  quickly  perceived  tnat  no  single  power  which  they  could 
rouse  to  action  was  an  equal  match  for  a  monarch  who  ruled  over  such  exteii- 
sive  territories  and  was  at  the  head  of  such  a  martial  people,  but  a  confederacy 
might  accomplish  what  the  separate  members  of  it  durst  not  attenipt  To  this 
expedient,  the  only  one  that  remained  to  deliver  or  to  preserve  them  from  the 
vote,  they  had  recourse.  While  Charles  inconsiderately  wasted  his  time  at 
Naples  in  festivals  and  triumphs  on  account  of  his  past  successes,  or  was  fondly 
dreaming  of  future  conc^uests  in  the  East,  to  the  empire  of  which  he  now 
aspired,  they  formed  agamst  him  a  powerful  combination  of  almost  all  the 
Italian  states,  supported  by  the  emperor  Maximilian,  and  Ferdinand,  king  of 
Ara^n.  The  union  of  so  many  powers,  who  suspended  or  forgot  all  their 
particular  animosities  that  they  might  act  in  concert  against  an  enemy  who 
had  become  formidable  to  them  alt,  awakened  Charles  from  his  thongntless 
security.  He  saw  now  no  prospect  of  safety  but  in  returning  to  France.  An 
army  of  thirty  thousand  men,  assembled  by  the  allies,  was  ready  to  obstnict 
•  UHinj,  Utat.,  torn.  IL  p.  Y7Y. 
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his  march ;  and  though  the  French,  with  a  daring  couniffB  which  more  than 
countervailed  their  inferiority  in  number,  broke  through  tnat  great  body  and 
gained  a  victory  which  opened  to  their  monarch  a  stue  passage  into  his  own 
territories,  he  was  stripped  of  all  his  conquests  m  Italj  in  as  short  a  time  as  it 
had  taken  to  acquire  tnem ;  and  the  political  system  m  that  country  resumed 
the  same  appearance  as  before  his  invasion. 

The  sudden  and  decisive  effect  of  this  confederacy  seems  to  have  instructed 
the  princes  and  statesmen  of  Italy  as  much  as  the  eruption  of  the  French  had 
disconcerted  and  alarmed  them.  They  had  extended,  on  this  occasion,  to  the 
affairs  of  Europe,  the  maxims  of  that  political  science  which  had  hitherto  been 
applied  only  to  regulate  the  operations  of  the  petty  states  in  their  own  country. 
They  had  discovered  the  method  of  preventing  any  monarch  from  rising  to  such 
a  degree  of  power  as  was  inconsistent  with  tne  general  liberty,  and  had  mani- 
fested the  importance  of  attending  to  that  great  secret  in  modem  policy,  the 
preservation  of  a  proper  distribution  of  power  among  all  the  members  oi  the 
system  into  which  the  states  of  Europe  are  formecL  During  all  the  wars  of 
which  Italy  from  that  time  was  the  theatre,  and  amidst  the  hostile  operations 
which  the  maprudence  of  Louis  XII.  and  the  ambition  of  Ferdinand  of  Aragon 
carried  on  in  that  country,  with  little  interruption,  from  the  close  of  the 
fifteenth  century  to  that  period  at  which  the  suosequent  history  commences, 
the  maintaining  a  proper  balance  of  power  between  the  contending  parties 
became  the  Kieat  object  of  attention  to  the  statesmen  of  Italy.  Nor  was  the 
idea  confined  to  them.  Self-preservation  taught  other  powers  to  adopt  it.  It 
grew  to  be  fashionable  and  universal.  From  this  era  we  can  trace  the  progress 
of  that  intercourse  between  nations  which  has  linked  the  powers  of  Europe  so 
closely  together,  and  can  discern  the  operations  of  that  provident  policy  which 
during  peace  ^lards  against  remote  and  contingent  dangers,  and  in  war  has 
prevented  rapid  and  destructive  conauests. 

This  was  not  the  onlv  effect  of  the  operations  which  the  great  powers  of 
Europe  carried  on  in  Italy.  They  contributed  to  render  general  such  a  change 
as  the  French  had  begun  to  make  in  the  state  of  their  troops,  and  obli^  all 
the  princes  who  appeared  on  this  new  theatre  of  action  to  put  the  military 
force  of  their  kingdoms  on  an  establishment  similar  to  that  of  France.  When 
the  seat  of  war  came  to  be  remote  from  the  countries  which  maintained  the 
contest,  tiie  service  of  the  feudal  vassals  ceased  to  be  of  any  use,  and  the 
necessity  of  employing  soldiers  regularly  trained  to  arms  and  kept  in  constant 
pay  came  at  once  to  Be  evident  When  Charles  VIII.  marched  into  Italy,  his 
cavalry  was  entirely  composed  of  thase  companies  of  gendarmes  embodied  by 
Charles  VII.  and  continued  by  Louis  XI. ;  his  infantry  consisted  partly  of 
Swiss,  hired  of  the  Cantons,  and  partly  of  Gascons,  armed  and  disciplined  after 
the  Swiss  model  To  these  Louis  XII.  added  a  body  of  Germans,  well  known 
in  the  wars  of  Italy  by  the  name  of  the  black  bands.  But  neither  of  these 
monarchs  made  any  account  of  the  feudal  militia,  or  ever  had  recourse  to  that 
military  force  which  they  might  have  commanded  in  yirtue  of  the  ancient 
institutions  in  their  kingdom.  Maximilian  and  Ferdinand,  as  soon  as  they 
b^an  to  act  in  Italy,  employed  similar  instruments,  and  trusted  the  execution 
of  their  plans  entirely  to  mercenary  troops. 

This  mnovation  in  the  miUtary  system  was  quickly  followed  by  another, 
which  the  custom  of  employing  Swiss  in  the  Italian  wars  was  the  occasion  of 
introducing.  The  arms  and  discipline  of  the  Swiss  were  different  from  those 
of  other  European  nations.  During  their  long  and  violent  stniggles  in  defence 
of  their  liberties  against  the  house  of  Austria,  whose  armies,  like  those  of  other 
considerable  princes,  consisted  chiefly  of  heavy -armed  cavalry,  the  Swiss  found 
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that  their  poverty,  and  the  small  number  of  gentlemen  residing  in  their 
country,  at  that  time  barren  and  ill  cultivated,  but  it  out  of  tlieir  power  to 
bring  into  the  field  any  body  of  horse  cajjable  of  taciug  the  enemy.  Necessity 
Gompeiied  them  to  place  all  their  confidence  in  infantry  ;  and.  in  order  to  render 
it  ca^Able  of  with^ttandinc  the  shock  of  cavalry,  they  save  tne  soldiers  breast- 
plates and  helmets  as  defensive  armour,  together  with  long  spears,  halberds, 
and  heavy  swords  as  weapons  of  oifence.  Tnev  formed  them  into  large  batta- 
lions, ranged  in  deep  and  close  array,  so  that  they  could  present  on  every  side 
a  formidable  front  to  the  enemy.'*  The  men-at-arms  could  make  no  impression 
on  the  solid  strength  of  such  a  body.  It  repulsed  the  Austrians  in  all  their 
attempts  to  conquer  Switzerland.  It  broke  the  Burgundian  gendarmerie^ 
which  was  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  France,  either  in  number  or  reputation  ; 
and  when  first  called  to  act  in  Italy,  it  bore  down,  by  its  irresistible  force,  every 
enemv  that  attempted  to  oppose  it.  These  repeated  proofs  of  the  decisive  effect 
of  infantry,  exhibited  on  such  conspicuous  occasions,  restored  that  service  to 
reputation,  and  giadually  re-established  the  opinion,  which  had  been  long 
exploded,  of  its  superior  uuportance  in  the  operations  of  war.  But,  the  glory 
which  the  Swiss  had  aoquirod  having  inspired  them  with  such  high  ideas  of 
their  own  prowess  and  consequence  as  frequently  rendered  them  mutinous  ainl 
insolent,  the  princes  who  employed  them  became  weary  of  depending  on  the 
caprice  of  forei«;n  mercenaries,  and  began  to  turn  their  attention  towards  the 
imorovement  of  their  national  infantry. 

The  German  powers,  having  the  command  of  men  whom  nature  has  endowed 
with  that  steady  courage  and  persevering  strength  which  form  them  to  be 
soldiers,  soon  modelled  their  troops  in  such  a  manner  that  they  vied  with  the 
Swiss  both  in  discipline  and  valour. 

The  French  monarchs,  though  more  slowly  and  with  greater  difficulty, 
accustomed  the  uiipetuous  spirit  of  their  people  to  subordination  and  discipline, 
and  were  at  such  pains  to  render  their  national  infantry  respectable  that  as 
early  as  the  reign  of  Louis  XII.  several  gentlemen  of  high  rank  had  so  far 
abandoned  their  ancient  ideas  as  to  condescend  to  enter  into  that  service." 

The  Sfianiards,  whose  situation  made  it  ditticult  to  employ  any  other  than 
their  national  troopis  in  the  southern  parts  of  Italy,  which  was  the  chief  scene 
of  their  operations  in  that  country,  not  only  adopted  the  Swiss  discipline,  but 
improved  upon  it,  by  mingling  a  proper  number  of  soldiers,  armed  with  lieavy 
muskets,  in  their  battalions,  and  thus  formed  that  famous  body  of  infantry 
which  during  a  century  and  a  half  was  the  admiration  and  terror  of  all  Europe. 
The  Italian  states  gradually  diminished  the  number  of  their  cavalry,  and,  in 
imitation  of  their  .more  powerful  neighbours,  brought  the  strength  of  their 
armies  to  consist  in  foot-soldiers.  From  this  peri^  the  nations  of  Europe 
have  carried  on  war  with  forces  more  adapted  to  every  species  of  service,  more 
capable  of  acting  in  every  country,  and  better  fitted  both  for  making  conquests 
and  for  preserving  them. 

As  their  efforts  in  Italy  led  the  people  of  Europe  to  these  improvements  in 
the  art  of  war,  they  gave  them  Ukewise  the  first  idea  of  the  exijense  with  which 
it  is  accompanied  when  extensive  or  of  long  continuance,  and  accustomed 
every  nation  to  the  burden  of  such  impositions  as  are  necessary  for  supporting 
it  While  the  feudal  policy  subsisted  in  full  vigour,  while  armies  were  com- 
posed of  military  vassais  called  forth  to  attack  some  neighbouring  power  and 
to  perform  in  a  short  campaign  the  services  which  they  owed  to  their  sovereign, 
tlie  expense  of  war  was  extremely  moderate.    A  small  subsidy  enabled  a  prince 

**  MacbUTel's  Art  of  Wftr,  b.  U.  chap.  li.  "  Brantume.  torn.  x.  p.  18.  —  Mim.  <!• 
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to  b^n  and  to  finish  his  greatest  military  operations  But  when  Italy  became 
the  theatre  on  which  the  powers  of  Europe  contended  for  superiority,  the  pre- 
parations requisite  for  such  a  distant  expedition,  the  pay  of  armies  kept 
constantly  on  foot,  their  subsistence  in  a  foreign  country,  the  sieges  to  be 
undertaken,  and  the  towns  to  be  defended,  swelled  the  charges  of  war 
immensely,  and,  by  creating  demands  unknown  in  less  active  times,  multiplied 
taxes  in  every  kingdom.  The  progress  of  ambition,  however,  was  so  rapid, 
and  princes  extended  their  operations  so  fast,  that  it  was  impossible  at  first  to 
establish  funds  proportional  to  the  increase  ot  expense  which  these  occasioned. 
When  Charles  VlII.  invaded  Naples,  the  sums  requisite  for  carrying  on  that 
enterprise  so  far  exceeded  those  which  France  had  been  accustomed  to  contri- 
bute for  the  support  of  government  that  before  he  reached  the  frontiers  of 
Italy  his  treasury  was  exhausted,  and  the  domestic  resources  of  which  his 
extensive  prerogative  gave  him  the  command  were  at  an  end.  As  he  durst 
not  venture  to  lav  any  imposition  on  his  people,  oppressed  already  with  the 
weight  of  unusual  burdens,  the  only  expedient  that  remained  was  to  borrow 
of  the  Genoese  as  much  money  as  might  enable  him  to  continue  his  march. 
But  he  could  not  obtain  a  sutfadent  sum  without  consenting  to  pay  annually 
the  exorbitant  interest  of  forty-two  livres  for  every  hundred  thatne  received." 
We  majr  observe  the  same  disproportion  between  the  efibrts  and  revenues  of 
other  princes,  his  contemporanes.  From  this  period  taxes  went  on  increas- 
ing ;  and  during  the  reign  of  Charles  Y.  such  sums  were  levied  in  every  state 
as  would  have  appeared  enormous  at  the  dose  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
gradually  prepared  the  way  for  the  still  more  exorbitant  exactions  of  modem 
times. 

The  last  transaction,  previous  to  the  reign  of  Charles  Y.,  that  merits  atten- 
tion on  account  of  its  mfluence  upon  the  state  of  Europe,  is  the  lei^e  of 
Cambray.  To  humble  the  republic  of  Yenice  and  to  diviae  its  territories  was 
the  object  of  all  the  powers  who  united  in  this  confederacy.  The  civil  consti- 
tution of  Yenice,  established  on  a  firm  basis,  had  suffered  no  considerable 
alteration  for  several  centuries  ;  during  which  the  senate  conducted  its  affairs 
by  maxims  of  policy  no  less  prudent  than  vigorous,  and  adhered  to  these  with 
a  uniform,  consistent  spirit  which  gave  that  commonwealth  great  advantage 
over  other  states,  whose  views  and  measures  changed  as  often  as  the  form  of 
their  j^ovemment,  or  the  persons  who  administered  it  By  these  unintermitted 
exertions  of  wisdom  and  valour  the  Yenetians  enlarged  the  dominions  of  their 
commonwealth  until  it  became  the  most  considerable  power  in  Italy ;  while 
their  extensive  commerce,  the  useful  and  curious  manufactures  which  they 
carried  on,  together  with  the  large  share  whidb  they  had  acquired  of  the 
lucrative  commerce  with  the  East»  rendered  Yenice  the  most  opulent  state  in 
Europe. 

The  power  of  the  Yenetians  was  the  object  of  terror  to  their  Italian  neigh- 
bours. Their  wealth  was  viewed  with  envy  by  the  greatest  monarchs,  who 
could  not  vie  with  many  of  their  private  dtizens  in  the  magnificence  of  their 
buildings,  in  the  richness  of  their  dress  and  furniture,  or  in  splendour  and 
elegance  of  living."  Julius  II.,  whose  ambition  was  superior,  and  his  abilities 
equal,  to  those  of  any  pontiff  who  ever  sat  on  the  papal  throne,  conceived  the 
idea  of  this  ka^e  against  the  Yenetians,  and  endeavoured,  by  appljring  to 
those  passions  which  I  have  mentioned,  to  persuade  other  prinpes  to  join  it 
By  working  upon  the  fears  of  the  Italian  powers,  and  upon  the  avarice  o 
several  monarchs  beyond  the  Alps,  he  induced  tnem,  in  concurrence  with 
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other  causes,  which  it  is  not  my  province  to  explain,  to  fonu  one  of  the  most 
powerful  confedeFades  that  Europe  had  ever  oeheld,  against  those  haughty 
reptiblicans. 

Tlie  emi^eror,  the  king  of  Franoe»  the  kinff  of  Aragon,  and  the  pope,  were 
principals  in  the  league  of  Cambrav,  to  which  almost  all  the  i)rince8  of  Italy 
acceded,  the  least  considerable  of  them  hoping  for  some  share  in  the  spoils  of 
a  state  which  they  deemed  to  be  now  devoted  to  destruction.  The  Venetians 
might  have  diverted  this  storm,  or  have  broken  its  force ;  but,  with  a  pre- 
sumptuous rashness  to  which  there  is  nothing  similar  in  the  course  of  their 
history,  they  waited  its  approach.  The  impetuous  valour  of  the  French 
rendered  ineffectual  all  their  precautions  for  the  safety  of  the  republic ;  and 
the  fatal  battle  of  Qhiarraddada  entirely  ruined  the  anuv  on  which  the^r  relied 
for  defence.  Julius  seized  all  the  towns  which  they  held  in  the  ecclesiastical 
territories.  Ferdinand  re-annexed>the  towns  of  which  they  had  got  possession 
on  the  coast  of  Calabria  to  his  Neapolitan  dominions.  Maximilian,  at  the 
head  of  a  powerful  army,  advanced  towards  Venice  on  the  one  side.  The 
French  pushed  their  conquests  on  the  other.  The  Venetians,  surrounded  by 
so  many  enemies,  and  left  without  one  ally,  sunk  from  the  height  of  presump- 
tion to  the  depths  of  despair,  abandoned  all  their  territories  on  the  continent, 
and  shut  themselves  up  m  their  capital,  as  their  last  refuge  and  the  only  place 
which  they  hoped  to  preserve. 

This  rapid  success,  iiowever,  proved  fatal  to  the  confederacy.  The  members 
of  it,  whose  union  continued  while  they  were  enipj^  in  seizing  their  prey, 
began  to  feel  their  ancient  jealousies  and  animosities  revive  as  soon  as  they 
had  a  prospect  of  dividing  it  When  the  Venetians  observed  these  symptoms 
of  distrust  and  alienation,  a  ray  of  hope  broke  in  upon  them :  the  spirit 
natural  to  their  counsels  returned ;  they  resumed  such  wisdom  and  firmness 
as  made  some  atonement  for  their  former  imprudence  and  dejection ;  tliey 
recovered  part  of  the  territory  which  the^  had  lost ;  they  appeased  the  pope 
and  Ferdinand  by  well-timed  concessions  in  their  favour ;  and  at  length  dis> 
solved  the  confederacy  which  had  brought  their  commonwealth  to  the  brink  of 
ruin. 

Julius,  elated  with  beholding  the  effects  of  a  league  which  he  himself  had 
planned,  and  imagining  that  nothing  was  too  arduous  for  him  to  undertake, 
conceived  the  idea  of  expelling  every  foreign  power  out  of  Italy,  and  bent  all 
the  force  of  his  mind  towards  executing  a  scheme  so  well  suited  to  his  enter- 
prising genius.  He  directed  his  first  attack  against  the  French,  who,  on  many 
accounts,  were  more  odious  to  the  Italians  than  any  of  the  foreigners  who  had 
acquired  dominion  in  their  country.  By  his  activity  and  address,  he  prevailed 
on  most  of  the  powers  who  had  joined  m  the  lea«;ue  of  Cambray  to  turn  their 
arms  against  the  kin^  of  France,  their  former  ally,  and  engaged  Henry  VIII., 
who  had  lately  ascended  the  throne  of  England,  to  favour  their  operations  by 
invading  France.  Louis  XII.  resisted  all  the  efforts  of  this  formidable  and 
unexpected  confederacy  with  undaunted  fortitude  Hostilities  were  carried 
on,  during  several  campaigns,  in  Italy,  on  the  frontiers  of  Spain,  and  in 
Picardy,  with  alternate  success.  Exhausted,  at  length,  by  the  variety  as  well 
as  extent  of  his  operations,  unable  to  withstand  a  confederacy  which  brought 
against  him  superior  force,  conducted  with  wisdom  and  acting  with  perse- 
verance, Louis  round  it  necessary  to  conclude  separate  treaties  of  peace  with 
his  enemies ;  and  the  war  terminated  with  the  loss  of  eveirthing  which  the 
French  had  aoouired  in  Italy,  except  the  castle  of  Milan  ana  a  few  inconsider- 
able towns  in  tnat  duchy. 

The  various  negotiations  carried  oo  during  this  busy  period,  and  the  different 
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combinations  fonned  amonfi^  powers  hitherto  little  connected  with  each  other, 
^n-eatlj  increased  that  intercourse  among  the  nations  of  Europe  which  I  have 
mentioned  as  one  effect  of  the  events  in  the  fifteenth  centuij ;  while  the 
greatness  of  the  objects  at  which  different  nations  aimed,  the  distant  expedi- 
tions which  they  undertook,  as  well  as  the  len^h  and  obstinacy  of  the  contest 
in  which  they  engai^  obliged  them  to  exert  themselves  with  a  vigour  and 
pen^veranoe  unlmown  in  the  preceding  ages. 

Those  active  scenes  which  the  following  history  will  exhibit  as  well  as  the 
variety  and  importance  of  those  transactions  which  distinguish  the  period  to 
which  it  extends,  are  not  to  be  ascribed  solely  to  the  ambition,  to  the  abilities, 
or  to  the  rivalship  of  Charles  Y.  and  of  Francis  I.  The  kingdoms  of  Europe 
had  arrived  at  such  a  degree  of  improvement  in  the  internal  administration  of 
government,  and  princes  had  acquired  such  command  of  the  national  force 
which  was  to  be  exerted  in  foreign  wars,  that  they  were  in  a  condition  to 
enlarge  the  sphere  of  their  operations,  to  multiply  their  claims  and  pretensions, 
and  to  increase  the  vigour  of  their  efforts.  Accordingly,  the  sixteenth  centuiy 
opened  with  the  certain  prospect  of  its  abounding  in  great  and  interesting 
events. 


SECTION  IIL 
▼new  or  tbb  political  ookstitution  or  the  pbiwoipal  btatbb  ik 
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lUly  al  the  Befctnohig  of  the  Sixteenth  Centary— The  PumI  Power—AIexAoder  VI.  And 
Jnlltu  n.— Defects  In  EodeeUstlcal  Oovemments— Venice :  its  Rise  and  Progress ;  ita 
Nsvsl  Power  and  Its  Oommeroe— Florence— Naples  and  SIcllv— Contest  for  its  Crown — 
Duchy  of  Milan— LndoTloo  Sfom— Spain ;  oonqoered  hy  the  Vandals  and  hy  the  Moors ; 
ffradoally  re-conqnered  Iqr  the  Christians— Marriage  of  Ferdinand  and  lsah«lla—  I'he  Royal 
Prerogatlv»~Ooiistitntion  uf  Aragon  and  of  CssUie— Internal  Disorders— *' The  lJ«.ly 
Brotherhood"— France ;  its  Constitution  and  Government— Tlie  Powpr  of  its  Earlv  Kings— 
Oovemment  becomes  purely  Monarchical,  though  restrained  by  the  Nobles  and  the  Parlia^ 
ments  -The  Oerman  Empire— Power  of  the  Nobles  and  of  the  Cleroy— Contests  between 
the  Pones  and  the  Emperors— Drcline  of  Imperial  Authority— Total  Change  of  Government 
— Maximilian— The  real  Power  and  Revenues  of  the  Emperors,  contmhted  with  their  Pre- 
tensions—Complication of  Difficulties— Origin  of  the  Turkish  Empire ;  Ito  Character- The 
Janlxaries— Solyman. 

HAViNa  thus  ennmentted  the  principal  causes  and  events  the  influence  of 
.  which  was  felt  in  every  part  of  Europe,  and  contributed  either  to  improve 
internal  order  and  police  m  its  various  states,  or  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  their 
activity,  by  giving  them  more  entire  command  of  the  force  with  which  foreign 
operations  are  carried  on,  nothing  farther  seems  requisite  for  preparing  my 
readers  to  enter,  with  full  information,  upon  perusing  the  history  of  Charles  V., 
but  to  dve  a  view  of  the  political  constitution  and  form  of  civil  government  in 
each  of  the  nations  which  acted  any  considerable  part  during  that  period. 
For  as  the  institutions  and  events  which  I  have  endeavourea  to  illustrate 
fonned  the  people  of  Europe  to  resemble  each  other,  and  conducted  them  from 
barbarism  to  refinement  m  the  same  path  and  by  nearly  equal  steps,  there 
were  other  circumstances  which  occasioned  a  difference  in  their  political  estab- 
lishments, and  gave  rise  to  those  peculiar  modes  of  government  which  have 
produced  such  variety  in  the  character  and  genius  of  nations. 

It  is  no  less  necessary  to  become  acciuainted  with  the  latter  than  to  have 
contemplated  the  former.    Without  a  distinct  knowledge  of  the  peculiar  form 
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and  genius  of  civil  eoyernment  in  each  state,  a  mat  part  of  its  transactions 
must  appear  altogether  mysterious  and  inexplicabie.  The  historians  of  par- 
ticular  countries,  as  thej  seldom  extended  their  views  farther  than  to  the 
amusement  or  instruction  of  their  fellow-citizens,  by  whom  they  might  pre- 
sume that  all  their  domestic  customs  and  institutions  were  perfectly  under- 
stood, have  often  neglected  to  descend  into  such  details  with  respect  to  these 
as  are  sufhcient  to  convey  to  foreigners  full  liirht  and  information  couceming 
the  occurrences  which  Uiey  relata  But  a  history  which  comprehends  the 
transactions  of  so  many  different  countries  would  be  extremely  imperfect 
without  a  previous  survey  of  the  constitution  and  political  state  of  each.  It 
is  from  his  knowledge  of  these  that  the  reader  must  draw  those  principles 
which  will  enable  him  to  iudge  with  discernment  and  to  decide  with  certainty 
concerning  the  conduct  of  nations. 

A  minute  detail,  however,  of  the  peculiar  forms  and  regulations  in  every 
country  would  lead  to  deductions  of  immeasurable  length.  To  dratch  out  tfa!e 
great  Imes  which  distinguish  and  characterize  each  government  is  all  that  the 
nature  of  my  present  work  will  admit  o^  and  all  that  is  necessary  to  iUustiate 
the  events  which  it  records. 

At  the  opening  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  political  aspect  of  Italy  was 
extremely  different  from  that  of  any  other  part  of  Eurof^i  Instead  of  those 
extensive  monarchies  which  occupi^  the  rest  of  the  continent,  that  delightful 
country  was  parcelled  out  among  many  small  states,  each  of  which  possessed 
sovereim  and  independent  jurisdiction.  The  only  moiuirchy  in  Italy  was 
that  of  Naples.  Tne  dominion  of  the  popes  was  of  a  peculiar  species,  to 
which  there  is  nothing  similar  either  in  ancient  or  modem  times.  In  Venice, 
Florence,  and  Genoa,  a  republican  form  of  government  was  established. 
Milan  was  subject  to  sovereigns,  who  had  assumed  no  higher  title  than  tJ»t 
of  dukes. 

The  pope  was  the  first  oi  these  powers  in  dignity,  and  not  the  least  con- 
siderable DV  the  extent  of  his  territories.  In  the  pnmitive  church,  the  juris- 
diction of  bishops  was  eaual  and  co-ordinate;  They  derived,  perhaps,  some 
degree  of  consiaemtion  from  the  dignity  of  the  see  in  which  they  presided. 
They  possessed,  however,  no  real  authority  or  pre-eminence  but  wnat  they 
acquired  by  superior  abilities  or  superior  sanctitv.  As  Rome  had  so  long 
been  the  seat  of  empire  and  the  capital  of  the  world,  its  bishops  were  on  that 
account  entitled  to  respect ;  they  received  it ;  but  durinff  several  ages  they 
received,  and  even  claimed,  nothing  mor&  From  these  liumble  beginnings 
they  advanced  with  such  adventurous  and  well-directed  ambition  that  they 
established  a  spiritual  dominion  over  the  minds  and  sentiments  of  men,  to 
which  all  Europe  submitted  with  implicit  obedience.  Their  claim  of  imiversal 
jurisdiction,  as  heads  of  the  Church,  and  their  pretensions  to  infallibility  in 
their  decisions,  as  successors  of  St.  Peter,  are  as  chimerical  as  they  are  re- 
pugnant to  the  genius  of  the  Christian  religion.  But  on  these  foundations 
the  superstition  and  credulity  of  mankind  enabled  them  to  erect  an  amazing 
superstnicture.  In  all  ecclesiastical  controversies  their  decisions  were  receivea 
as  the  infallible  oracles  of  truth.  Nor  was  the  plentitude  of  their  power  con- 
fined solely  to  what  was  spiritual :  they  dethroned  monarchs,  disposed  of 
crowns,  absolved  subjects  from  the  obedience  due  to  their  sovereigns,  and 
laid  kingdoms  under  interdicts.  There  was  not  a  state  in  Europe  which  ha.l 
not  been  disquieted  by  their  ambition ;  there  was  not  a  throne  which  they 
harl  not  shaken,  nor  a  prince  who  did  not  tremble  at  their  power. 

Nothing  was  wanting  to  render  this  empire  absolute,  and  to  establish  it  on 
the  mint  of  all  civil  authority,  but  that  the  popes  should  have  possessed  such 
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a  degree  of  temporal  power  as  was  sufficient  to  second  and  enforce  their 
spiritual  decreed.  Happily  for  mankind,  at  the  time  when  their  spiritual 
jurisdiction  was  most  extensive  and  most  revered,  their  secular  dominion  was 
extremely  limited.  They  were  powerful  pontiffs,  formidable  at  a  distance  ; 
hue  thev  were  petty  princes  witnout  any  considerable  domestic  force.  They 
had  early  endeavoured,  indeed,  to  acquire  territorjr  by  arts  similar  to  those 
which  they  had  employed  in  extending  their  spiritual  jurisdiction.  Under 
pretence  of  a  donation  from  Constantine,  and  of  another  from  Charlemagne 
or  his  father  Pepin,  they  attempted  to  take  possession  of  some  towns  adjacent 
to  Rome.  But  thei>e  donations  were  fictitious  and  availed  them  little.  The 
benefactions  for  which  they  were  indebted  to  the  credulity  of  the  Norman 
adventurers  who  conquered  Naples,  and  to  the  superstition  of  the  Countess 
Matilda,  were  real,  and  added  ample  domains  to  the  holy  see. 

But  the  power  of  the  popes  did  not  increase  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of 
territory  which  they  had  acquired.  In  the  dominions  annexed  to  the  holy 
see,  as  well  as  in  those  subject  to  other  princes  in  Italy,  the  sovereign  of  a 
state  was  far  from  having  the  command  of  a  force  which  it  contained.  During 
the  turbulence  and  contusion  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  powerful  nobility  or 
leaders  of  popular  factions  in  Italy  had  seized  the  government  of  different 
townj;  and,  after  strengthening  their  fortifications  and  taking  a  body  of 
mercenarifti  into  pay,  they  aspired  at  independence.  The  territory  which  the 
Church  had  sained  was  filled  with  petty  lords  of  this  kind,  wno  left  the 
pope  hardly  the  shadow  of  dominion. 

As  these  usurpations  almost  annihilated  the  papal  power  in  the  greater 
part  of  the  tawns  subject  to  the  Church,  the  Roman  barons  frequently  dis- 
puted the  authority  of  the  popes,  even  in  Rome  itself.  In  the  twelfth  century 
an  opinion  began  to  be  propagated,  **  That  as  the  function  of  ecclesiastics  was 
purely  spiritual,  they  ought  to  possess  no  property,  and  to  daim  no  temporal 
jurisdiction,  but,  according  to  the  laudable  example  of  their  predecessors  in 
the  primitive  church,  should  subsist  wholly  upon  their  tithes,  or  upon  the 
voluntary  oblations  oi  the  people."  '  This  doctrine  being  addressed  to  men 
who  had  beheld  the  scandalous  manner  in  which  the  avarice  and  ambition  of 
the  clergy  had  prompted  them  to  contend  for  wealth  and  to  exercise  power, 
they  listened  to  it  with  fond  attention.  The  Roman  barons,  who  had  felt 
most  sensibly  the  rigour  of  ecclesiastical  oppression,  adopted  these  sentiments 
with  such  ardour  that  they  set  themselves  instantly  to  shake  oti'  the  yoke. 
They  endeavoured  to  restore  some  image  of  their  ancient  liberty,  by  reviving 
thenistitution  of  the  Roman  senate,  in  which  they  vested  supreme  authority ; 
committing  the  executive  power  sometimes  to  one  chief  senator,  sometimes 
to  two,  and  sometimes  to  a  magistrate  dignified  with  the  name  of  "The  Pa- 
trician.  The  popes  exerted  them  with  vigour,  in  order  to  check  this 
dan^rous  encroachment  on  their  jurisdiction.  One  of  them,  finding  all  his 
endeavours  ineffectual,  was  so  much  mortified  that  extreme  grief  cut  snort  his 
days.  Another,  having  ventured  to  attack  the  senators  at  the  head  of  some 
armed  men,  was  mortally  wounded  in  the  fray.'  During  a  considerable 
period,  the  power  of  the  popes,  before  which  the  greatest  monarchs  in  Europe 
trembled,  was  circumscribed  within  such  narrow  limits  in  theur  own  capital 
that  they  durst  hardly  exert  any  act  of  authority  without  the  permission  and 
concurrence  of  the  senate. 

Encroachments  were  made  upon  the  papal  sovereignty,  not  only  by  the 


■  Otto  Fri-lBgnuli  de  Ckfltii  Frkkr.  Imp.,       —Id.  de  Qect.  Frkl.,  Itb.  1.  c.  37.— Muntorl. 

ILcap.  10. —    "' 

Otto  rrWng..  Chnm.,  lib.  rll.  cap.  27,  31. 
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usurpations  of  the  Roman  nobility,  but  by  the  mutinous  spirit  of  th«  {people. 
During  seventy  years  of  tlie  fourteenth  century  the  popes  fixed  their  residence 
in  Avignon.  Tne  inhabitants  of  Rome,  accustomed  to  consider  themselves  as 
the  descendants  of  the  people  who  had  conquered  the  world  and  had  given 
laws  to  it,  were  too  hign-spirited  to  submit  with  patience  to  the  delegated 
authority  of  those  persons  to  whom  the  popes  committed  the  goveniment  of 
the  city.  On  many  occasions  they  opposed  the  execution  of  the  papal 
mandates,  and  on  the  slightest  appearance  of  innovation  or  oppression  they 
were  ready  to  take  arms  m  defence  of  their  own  immunities.  Towards  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  centurj,  being  instigated  by  Nicholas  Rienzo,  a  man 
of  low  birth  and  a  seditious  spint,  but  of  popular  eloquence  and  an  enterprising 
ambition,  they  drove  all  the  nobility  out  of  the  dty,  established  a  demo- 
cratical  form  of  government,  elected  Rienzo  tribune  of  the  people,  and 
invested  him  with  extensive  authority.  But  though  the  frantic  proceedings 
of  the  tribune  soon  overtiurned  this  new  system,  uiough  the  government  of 
Rome  was  reinstated  in  its  ancient  form,  yet  every  fresh  attack  contributed 
to  weaken  the  pa{)al  jurisdiction  ;  and  the  turbulence  of  the  people  concurred 
with  the  spirit  of  independence  amons;  the  nobility  in  drcumscnbing  it  more 
and  more.'  Gregory  VII.  and  other  domineering  pontiffs  accomplished  those 
great  things  which  rendered  them  so  formidable  to  the  emperors  with  whom 
tiiey  contended,  not  by  the  force  of  their  arms  or  by  the  extent  of  their 
power,  but  b^  tne  dread  of  their  spiritual  censures  and  by  the  effect  of  their 
mtrigues,  which  excited  rivals  and  called  forth  enemies  against  every  prince 
whom  they  wished  to  depress  or  to  destroy. 

Many  attempts  were  made  bjr  the  popes,  not  only  to  humble  those  usurpers 
who  lorded  it  over  the  cities  in  the  ecclesiastical  state,  but  to  break  the 
tiurbulent  spirit  of  the  Roman  people.  These  were  long  unsuccessful.  But  at 
last  Alexander  YL.  with  a  policy  no  less  artful  than  fladtious,  subdued  or 
extirpated  most  of  the  gieat  Roman  barons,  and  renderea  the  popes  masters 
of  their  own  dominions.  The  enterprising  ambition  of  Julius  11.  added  con- 
quests of  no  inconsiderable  value  to  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter.  Thus  the 
popes,  by  degrees,  became  powerful  temporal  princes.  Their  territories,  in  the 
age  of  Onarles  V.,  were  of  greater  extent  than  at  present ;  their  country  seems 
to  have  been  better  cultivated,  as  well  as  more  populous ;  and,  as  they  drew 
large  contributions  from  every  part  of  Europe,  their  revenues  far  exceeded 
those  of  the  neighbouring  powers,  and  rendered  them  capable  of  more  sudden 
and  vigorous  efforts. 

The  genius  of  the  papal  government,  however,  was  better  adapted  to  the 
exercise  of  spiritual  dominion  than  of  temporal  power.  With  respect  to  the 
former,  all  its  maxims  were  steady  and  invariable ;  every  new  pontiff  adopted 
the  plan  of  his  predecessor.  B^  education  and  habit,  ecclesiastics  were  so 
formed  that  the  character  of  the  individual  was  sunk  in  that  of  the  profession, 
and  the  passions  of  the  man  were  sacriffed  to  the  interest  and  honour  of  the 
order.  The  hands  which  held  the  reins  of  administration  might  change,  but 
the  spirit  which  conducted  them  was  always  the  same.  Whiie  the  measures 
of  other  governments  tiuctuated,  and  the  objects  at  which  they  aimed  varied, 
the  Ohurcn  kept  one  end  in  view  ;  and  to  this  unrelaxing  constancy  of  pursuit 
it  was  indebted  for  its  success  in  the  boldest  attempts  ever  made  by  numan 
ambition. 

But  in  their  civil  administration  the  popes  followed  no  such  uniform  or 

*  HiMoIre  FlorenUne  de  OioT.  VllUni.  11  v.       Antiq.  Ital.,  vol.  ill.  p.  399,  etc— HM.  d«  Nic 
zll.  c.  89, 104,  ap.  Munt.,  Script.  Reriini  lUl.,       Rienzy,  par  M.  de  l3olq>r«aiix,  p.  91,  aCo. 
vol.  xiii.— ViU  di  GuU  dl  Rieasto,  ap.  Murat., 
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consistent  plan.  There,  as  in  other  governments,  the  character,  the  passions, 
and  the  interest  of  the  person  who  had  the  snpreiue  direction  of  afiairs 
occasioned  a  variation  both  in  objects  and  measures.  As  few  prelates  reached 
the  summit  of  ecclesiastical  dignity  until  they  were  far  advanced  in  life,  a 
change  of  masters  was  more  frequent  in  the  papal  donjinions  than  in  other 
states,  and  the  political  system  was,  of  course,  less  stable  and  permanent. 
Every  pope  was  et^er  to  make  the  most  of  the  short  period  during  which  he 
had  the  prospect  of  enjoying  power,  in  order  to  aggrandize  his  own  family  and 
to  attain  his  private  ends ;  and  it  was  often  the  firet  business  of  his  successor 
to  undo  all  that  he  had  done,  and  to  overturn  what  he  had  established. 

As  ecclesiastics  were  trained  to  pacific  arts^  and  early  initiated  in  the 
mysteries  of  that  policy  by  which  the  court  of  Aome  extended  or  supported  its 
spiritual  dominion,  the  poi)es,  in  the  conduct  of  their  temporal  anairs,  were 
apt  to  follow  the  same  maxims,  and  in  all  their  measures  were  more  ready  to 
employ  the  refinements  of  intrigue  than  the  force  of  arms.    It  was  in  the 

SpaX  court  that  address  and  suotiety  in  negotiation  became  a  science ;  and 
ring  the  sixteenth  century  Rome  was  considered  as  the  school  in  which  it 
might  be  best  acquired. 

As  the  deconim  of  their  ecclesiastical  character  prevented  the  popes  from 
placing  themselves  at  the  head  of  their  armies  or  from  taking  the  command  in 
person  of  the  military  force  in  their  dominions,  they  were  afraid  to  arm  their 
subjects;  and  in  all  their  operations,  whether  ofiiensive  or  defensive,  they 
trusted  entirely  to  mercenary  troops. 

As  their  power  and  dommions  could  not  descend  to  their  posterity,  the 
popes  were  less  solicitous  than  other  princes  to  form  or  to  encourage  scnemes 
d  public  utility  and  improvement.  Their  tenure  was  only  for  a  short  life  ; 
present  advantage  was  what  they  chiefly  studied ;  to  squeeze  and  to  amass, 
rather  than  to  ameliorate,  was  their  object  They  erected,  perhaps,  some 
work  of  ostentation,  to  remain  as  a  monument  of  their  pontificate ;  they  found 
it  necessary,  at  some  times,  to  establish  useful  institutions,  in  order  to  soothe 
and  silence  the  turbulent  populace  of  Rome ;  but  plans  ot  ceneral  benefit  of 
their  subjects,  framed  with  a  view  to  futurity,  were  rarely  objects  of  attention 
in  the  papal  policy.  The  patrimony  of  St.  Peter  was  worse  governed  than  any 
part  of  Enrc^ ;  and  though  a  generous  pontiff  might  suspend  for  a  Httle,  or 
counteract,  the  effects  of  those  vices  which  are  j^culiar  to  the  administration 
of  ecclesiastics,  the  disease  not  only  remained  without  remedy,  but  has  gone 
on  increasing  from  age  to  age ;  and  the  dedine  of  the  state  has  kept  pace  with 
itsprogress. 

One  circumstance  farther,  concerning  the  papal  government,  is  so  singular 
as  to  merit  attention.  As  the  spiritual  supremacy  and  temporal  power  were 
united  in  one  person,  and  uniformly  aided  each  other  in  their  operations,  they 
became  so  blended  together  that  it  was  difficult  to  separate  them,  even  in 
imagination.  The  potentates  who  found  it  necessary  to  oppose  the  measures 
which  the  popes  pursued  as  temporal  princes  could  not  easily  divest  them- 
selves of  the  reverence  which  they  imagwed  to  be  due  to  them  as  heads  of  the 
Church  and  vicars  of  Jesus  Christ  It  was  with  reluctance  that  they  could  be 
brought  to  a  nipture  with  the  head  of  the  Church ;  they  were  unwilling  to 

Eush  theur  operations  against  him  to  extremity ;  they  listened  eagerly  to  the 
rst  overtures  of  accommodation,  and  were  anxious  to  procure  it  almost  upon 
any  terms.  Their  consciousness  of  this  encouraged  the  enterprising  pontiff 
who  filled  the  pi^  throne  about  the  b^^inning  of  the  sixteenth  century  to 
eng;age  in  schemes  seemingly  the  most  extravagant  They  trusted  that,  if 
their  temporal  power  was  not  sufficient  to  carry  them  through  with  success, 
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the  respect  paid  to  their  spiritual  dignity  would  enable  them  to  extricate 
themselves  with  facility  and  with  honour.'  But  when  popes  came  to  take 
part  more  frec^uently  m  the  contests  among  princes,  and  to  eng^age  as  prln- 
ciijals  or  auxiliaries  in  evety  war  kindled  in  Europe,  this  veneration  for  their 
sacred  character  began  to  abate ;  and  striking  instances  will  occur  in  the  follow- 
ing hUtorv  of  its  being  almost  totally  extinct 

Of  all  tne  Italian  powers,  the  republic  of  Venice,  next  to  the  papal  see,  was 
most  connected  with  the  rest  of  Europe.  The  rise  d  that  commonwealth 
during  the  inroads  of  the  Huns  in  the  nfth  centunr,  the  singular  situation  of 
its  capital  in  the  small  isles  of  the  Adriatic  gulL  and  the  more  singular  form  of 
iti  civil  constitution,  are  generally  known.  It  we  view  the  Venetian  eovem- 
ment  as  calculated  for  the  order  of  nobles  alone,  its  institutions  may  oe  pro- 
nounced excellent ;  the  deliberative,  le^lative,  and  executive  powers  are  so 
admirably  distributed  and  adjusted  tnat  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  perfect  model 
of  political  wisdom.  But  if  we  consider  it  as  formed  for  a  numerous  body  of 
people  subject  to  its  jurisdiction,  it  will  appear  a  rigid  and  partial  aristocracy, 
which  lodges  all  power  in  the  hands  of  a  few  membeifs  of  the  community,  while 
it  degrades  and  oppresses  the  rest. 

The  spirit  of  government  in  a  commonwealth  of  this  species  was,  of  course, 
timid  and  jealous.  The  Venetian  nobles  distrusted  their  own  subjects,  and 
were  afraid  of  allowing  them  the  use  of  arms.  They  encouraged  among  them 
arts  of  industry  and  commerce,  they  employed  them  in  manufactures  and  in 
navigation,  but  never  admitted  them  into  the  troops  which  the  state  kept  in 
its  pay.  The  military  force  of  the  republic  consisted  entirely  of  foreign  merce- 
naries. The  command  of  these  was  never  trasted  to  noble  Venetians,  lest  they 
should  acquire  such  influence  over  the  army  as  might  endanger  the  public 
liberty,  or  become  accustomed  to  the  exercise  of  such  power  as  would  make 
them  unwilling  to  return  to  the  condition  of  private  citizens.  A  soldier  of 
fortime  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  armies  of  the  commonwealth ;  and  to 
obtain  that  honour  was  the  great  object  of  the  Italian  condoUieri,  or  leaders 
of  bands,  who  in  the  fifteentn  and  sixteenth  centuries  made  a  trade  of  war 
and  raised  and  hired  out  soldiers  to  different  states.  But  the  same  suspicious 
policy  which  induced  the  Venetians  to  employ  these  adventurers  prevented 
their  placing  entire  confidence  in  them.  Two  noblemen,  appointed  by  the 
senate,  accompanied  their  armv  when  it  took  the  field,  with  the  appellation  of 
proveditori,  and,  like  the  field,  deputies  of  the  Dutch  republic  in  latter  times, 
observed  all  the  motions  of  the  general  and  checked  and  controlled  him  in  all 
his  operations. 

A  commonwealth  with  such  civil  and  mUitary  institutions  was  not  formed  to 
make  conquests.    While  its  subjects  were  disarmed,  and  its  nobles  excluded 

*  TbeinuinerlnwhldiLoa{sXII.ofFranoe  kind,  carried  it  on  Cdntly,  and,  upon  every 

undertook  and  carried  on  war  against  Julias  fresh  advantM^e,  renewed  bis  propositions  of 

II.  remarkably  illustrates  this  observation.  peace.    (Meseray,  Hist,  de  Fnnce.  fbl.  edit., 

Louis  solemnly  consulted  the  clergy  of  Fraiioe  16S5,  tom.  i.  p.  853.)    I  shall  produce  another 

whether  it  was  lawful  to  take  arms  aninst  a  proof  of  this  reverence  for  the  panal  character, 

ptipe  who  had  wantualy  kindled  war  in  Europe,  still  more  striking.     Guioclardlni,  the  most 

and  whom  neither  the  faith  of  treaties,  nor  Mgaciou^  perhaps,  of  all  modem  historians, 

gratitude  for  favours  received,  nor  the  decorum  and  the  boldest  in  painting  the  vices  and  am- 

of  his  character,  ouuld  restrain  from  the  most  bition  of  the  popes,  represents  the  death  o( 

violent  actions  to  which  the  lust  of  power  MigliAU,  a  Spanish  omoer  who  was  kilLe<l 

prompts   amUtions    prtnoes.      Though   his  during  the  siege  of  Naples,  as  a  punishment 

clergy  authorised  the  war,  yet  Anne  of  Bre-  inflicted  on  him  by  Heaven  on  aeoount  of  his 

tagne.  bis  queen,  enteruined  scruples  with  havingopposedthesettlngof  Clement  VII.  at 

regard  to  the  kwftilness  of  it.     llie  king  liberty.  Quiodardinl,  Istoria  d'ltalia,  Gtenev., 

himself  from  some  superstition  of  the  same  1645,  voL  ii.  lib.  18,  p.  46T. 
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from  military  oommand,  it  carried  on  its  warlike  enterprises  with  great  dis- 
advantage. This  oug[ht  to  have  taught  the  Venetians  to  rest  satisfied  with 
making  self-preservation,  and  the  enjoyment  of  domestic  security,  the  ohjects 
of  their  policy.  But  republics  are  apt  to  be  seduced  by  the  spirit  of  ambition, 
as  well  as  kings.  When  the  Venetians  so  far  forgot  the  interior  defects  in 
their  government  as  to  aim  at  extensive  conquests,  the  fatal  blow  which  they 
received  in  the  war  excited  by  the  league  of  Camoray  convinced  them  of  the 
imprudence  and  danger  of  making  violent  efforts  in  opposition  to  the  genius 
and  tendency  of  their  constitution. 

It  is  not,  nowever,  by  its  military,  bat  by  its  naval  and  commercial  power 
that  the  importance  of  the  Venetian  commonwealth  must  be  estimated.  The 
latter  constituted  the  real  force  and  nerves  of  the  state.  The  jealousy  of 
government  did  not  extend  to  this  department  Nothing  was  apprehended 
from  this  quarter  that  could  prove  formidable  to  liberty.  The  senate  en- 
couraged the  nobles  to  trade,  and  to  serve  on  board  the  fleet  They  became 
mercmints  and  admirals.  They  increased  the  wealth  of  their  country  by  their 
industry.  They  added  to  its  dominions  by  the  valour  with  which  they  conducted 
its  naval  armaments. 

Commerce  was  an  inexhaustible  source  of  opulence  to  the  Venetians.  All 
the  nations  in  Europe  depended  upon  them,  not  only  for  the  commodities  of 
the  Bast,  but  for  various  manufactures  fabricated  b}r  them  abne,  or  finished 
with  a  dexterity  and  ele^nce  unknown  in  other  countries.  From  this  extensive 
commerce  the  state  derived  such  immense  supplies  as  concealed  those  vices  in 
its  constitution  which  I  have  mentioned,  and  enabled  it  to  keep  on  foot  such 
armies  as  were  not  only  an  over-match  for  the  force  which  any  of  its  neighbours 
could  brinff  into  the  field,  but  were  sufficient  to  contend,  for  some  time,  with 
the  powerful  monarchs  beyond  the  Alps.  Durine  its  stnifz^les  with  the  princes 
nnited  against  it  by  the  lea°;ue  at  Cambray,  the  repubhc  levied  sums  which 
even  in  the  present  age  would  be  deemed  considerable  ;  and  while  the  king  of 
France  naid  the  exorbitant  interest  which  I  have  mentioned  for  the  money 
advanced  to  him,  and  the  emperor,  eager  to  borro^  but  destitute  of  credit, 
was  known  by  the  name  oi  Maximilian  the  ManeyUuy  the  Venetians 
raised  whatever  sums  they  pleased,  at  the  moderate  premium  of  five  in  the 
hundred.* 

The  constitution  of  Florence  was  perfectly  the  reverse  of  the  Venetian.  It 
partook  as  much  of  democratical  turbulence  and  ticentiousness,  as  the  other  of 
aristocratical  rigour.  Florence,  however,  was  a  commercial,  not  a  military 
democracy.  The  nature  of  its  institutions  was  favourable  to  commerce,  and 
the  genius  of  the  people  was  turned  towards  it  The  vast  wealth  which  the 
family  of  Medici  had  acquired  bj  trade,  together  with  the  magnificence,  the 
generosity,  and  the  virtue  of  the  nrst  Cosmo,  gave  him  such  an  ascendant  over 
the  affections  as  well  as  the  counsels  of  his  countrjrmen  that  though  the  forms 
of  popular  government  were  preserved,  though  the  various  departments  of 
administration  were  filled  by  magistrates  distinpruished  by  the  ancient  names 
and  elected  in  the  usual  manner,  he  was  in  reality  the  head  of  the  common- 
wealth, and  m  the  station  of  a  private  citizen  he  possessed  supreme  authority. 
Cosmo  transmitted  a  considerable  degree  of  this  power  to  his  descendants ; 
and  during  a  greater  part  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  political  state  of  Florence 
was  extremely  singular.  The  appearance  of  republican  government  suK^sisted, 
the  people  were  pa^ionately  attached  to  it,  and  on  some  occasions  contended 
warmly  for  their  privileges ;  and  yet  they  permitted  a  single  family  to  assume 

*  Hist,  de  U  LlRue  lUte  &  Cambrnj.  par  M.       YenecUna,  Ut.  tIIL  c  IS,  p.  S91,  etc 
I'AbW  dn  Bofl,  Uv.  v.-Auidi,  StorU  dvUo 
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the  direction  of  their  affiura,  abnost  as  abtolutdv  as  if  it  had  been  formallr 
invested  with  sovereign  power.  The  jealousy  ot  the  Medici  concurred  with 
the  commerdal  spirit  of  the  Florentines  in  putting  the  militaiy  force  of  the 
republic  upon  the  same  footing  with  that  of  the  other  Italian  states.  The 
troops  which  the  Florentines  employed  in  their  wars  consisted  almost  entirely 
of  mercenary  soldiers,  furnished  by  the  condoUieriy  or  leadera  of  bands,  whom 
they  took  into  their  pay. 

Ill  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  to  which  the  sovereigntr  of  the  isUnd  of  Sicily 
was  annexed,  the  feudal  i^vemnient  was  established  in  the  same  foiin  and 
with  the  same  defects  as  in  the  other  nations  of  £urop&  The  frequent  and 
violent  revolutions  which  happened  in  that  monarchy  had  considerably 
increftsed  these  defects,  and  rendered  them  more  intolerable.  The  succession 
to  the  crown  of  Naples  had  been  so  often  intemipted  <Mr  altered,  and  so  many 
princes  of  foreign  mood  had  at  different  periods  obtained  possession  of  tfaie 
throne,  that  the  Neapolitan  nobility  had  lost  in  a  great  measure  that  attach- 
ment to  the  family  of  their  sovereigns,  as  well  as  that  reverence  for  their 
persons,  which  in  other  feudal  kingdoms  contributed  to  set  some  bounds  to  the 
encroachments  of  the  barons  upon  the  royal  prerogative  and  power.  At  the 
same  time,  the  different  pretenders  to  the  crown  being  obliged  to  court 
the  barons  who  adhered  to  them  and  on  whose  suj^rt  they  depended  for  the 
success  of  their  claims,  they  augmented  their  privileges  by  liberal  concessions 
and  connived  at  their  coldest  usurpations.  Even  when  seated  on  the  throne, 
it  was  dangerous  for  a  prince  who  neld  his  sceptre  by  a  disputed  title  to  ven- 
ture on  any  step  towards  extending  his  own  power  or  circumscribing  that  of 
the  nobles. 

From  all  these  causes,  the  kinfl;dom  of  Naples  was  the  most  turbulent  of  any 
in  Europe,  and  the  authority  of  its  monarchs  the  least  extensive;  Thouch 
Ferdinand  I.,  who  began  his  reign  in  the  year  1468,  attempted  to  break  toe 
power  of  the  aristocracy,  though  his  son  Alphonso,  that  he  might  crush  it  at 
once  by  cutting  off  the  leaders  of  greatest  reputation  and  influence  among  Uie 
Neapolitan  barons,  ventured  to  commit  one  of  the  most  perfidious  and  cntel 
actions  recorded  in  history,  the  order  of  nobles  was  nevertheless  more  exas- 
perated than  humbled  by  their  measures.*  The  resentment  which  these  out- 
rages excited  was  so  violent,  and  the  power  of  the  malecontent  nobles  was  still 
80  formidable,  that  to  these  may  be  ascribed,  in  a  great  degree^  the  ease  and 
rapidity  with  which  Charles  VIIl.  couauered  the  kingdom  of  Naples.' 

The  event  that  gave  rise  to  the  violent  contests  concerning  the  succession 
to  the  crown  of  Naples  and  Sicilv,  which  brought  so  many  calamities  upon 
these  kinffdoius,  happened  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Upon  the  death  of  the 
emperor  Frederic  lit,  Manfred,  his  natural  son,  aspiring  to  the  Neapolitan 
throne,  murdered  his  brother,  the  emperor  Conrad  (if  we  may  believe  con- 
temporary histoiians),  and  by  that  crime  obtained  possession  of  it*  The 
popes,  from  their  implacable  enmity  to  the  hou&e  of  Swabia,  not  only  refused 
to  recognize  Manfred's  title,  but  endeavoured  to  excite  against  him  some  rival 
capable  of  wresting  the  sceptre  out  of  his  hand.  Charles,  count  of  Anjou.  the 
brother  of  St  Louis,  king  of  Franc^  undertook  this ;  and  he  received  from 
the  popes  the  investiture  of  the  kingdfom  of  Naples  and  Sicily  as  a  fief  held  (rf 
the  nolv  see.  The  count  of  A^jou's  eltbrts  were  crowned  with  success ;  Man- 
fred fell  in  battle ;  and  he  took  possession  of  the  vacant  throne.  But  soon  after, 
Charles  sullied  the  glory  which  he  had  acquired  by  the  injustice  and  cruelty 

*  Ofannone,  book  zztUI.  chap.  S,  toI.  II.  *  Strav.,  C>rp.  Hist.  Germ.,  1.  481.— Oian- 

p.  410,  etc.  aon«,  book  xvlll.  ch.  6. 

'  Id..  Ibid.  p.  414.       . 
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with  which  he  put  to  death,  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner,  Oonnulin.  the 
last  prince  of  the  house  of  Swabiai  and  the  rightful  heir  of  the  NeApoiitan 
crown.  That  gallant  young  prince  asserted  his  title,  to  the  last,  with  a 
courage  worthy  of  a  better  tate.  On  the  scaflbM,  he  declared  Peter,  at  that 
time  prince,  and  soon  after  kin^,  of  Aragon,  who  had  married  Manfred's  only 
daughter,  his  heir ;  and,  throwmg  his  glove  among  the  people,  he  entreated 
that  it  mi^ht  be  carried  to  Peter,  as  the  symbol  bv  which  he  conveyed  all  his 
rights  to  nioL*  The  desire  of  aveng[ing  the  Insult  offered  to  royalty  by  the 
death  of  Conradin  concurred  with  his  own  ambition  in  prompting  Peter  to 
take  arms  in  support  of  the  title  which  he  had  acquired.  From  that  period 
during  almost  two  centuries  the  houses  of  Aragon  and  Anjou  contended  for 
the  crown  of  Naples.  Amidst  a  succession  of  revolutions  more  rapid,  as  well 
as  of  crimes  more  atrocious,  than  what  occur  in  the  fauitory  of  almost  any 
other  kingdom,  monarchs  sometimes  of  tile  Ai^agonese  line  and  sometimes  of 
the  Angevin  were  seated  on  the  throne.  At  length  the  princes  of  the  houFe 
of  Aragon  obtained  such  firm  possession  of  this  long-disputed  inheritance  that 
they  transmitted  it  quietly  to  a  bastard  branch  of  tneir  family.**    [1434.] 

The  race  of  the  Angevin  kings,  however,  was  not  extinct,  nor  had  they 
relinquished  their  title  to  the  iMeapoIitan  crown.  The  coimt  of  Maine  and 
Provence,  the  heir  of  this  family,  conveyed  all  his  rights  and  pretensions  to 
Louis  XL  and  to  his  successors.  Charles  YIIL,  as  I  have  already  related, 
crossed  the  Alps  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army  in  order  to  prosecute  his 
claim  with  a  degree  of  vigour  far  superior  to  that  which  the  princes  from 
whom  he  derived  it  had  been  capable  of  exerting.  The  rapid  progress  of  his 
arms  in  Italy,  as  well  as  the  short  time  during  wnich  he  enjoyed  tne  fruits  of 
his  success,  have  already  been  mentioned,  ana  are  well  known.  Frederic,  the 
heir  of  the  illegitimate  branch  of  the  An^s^onese  family,  soon  recovered  the 
throne  of  which  Charles  had  dispossessed  him.  Louis  Xll.  and  Ferdinand  of 
Aia^n  united  against  this  prince,  whom  both,  though  for  different  reaf^ons, 
considered  as  a  usurper  and  agreed  to  divide  his  dominions  between  them. 
Frederic,  unable  to  resist  the  combined  monarchs,  each  of  whom  was  far 
his  superior  in  power,  resigned  his  sceptre.  Louis  and  Ferdinand,  though 
they  had  concurred  in  making  the  conquest,  differed  about  the  division  of  it, 
ana  from  allies  became  enemies.  But  Gonsalvo  de  Cdrdova,  partly  by  the 
exertion  of  such  miUtarv  talents  as  gave  him  a  just  title  to  the  appellation  of 
the  qreat  captain^  which  the  Spanish  historians  have  bestowed  upon  him,  and 
partly  by  such  shameless  and  frequent  violations  of  the  most  Eolemn  engage- 
ments as  leave  an  indelible  stain  on  his  memory,  stripped  the  French  of  all 
that  they  possessed  in  the  Neapolitan  dominions,  and  secured  the  peaceable 
possession  of  them  to  his  master.  These,  together  with  his  other  kingdoms, 
Ferdinand  transmitted  to  his  grandson,  Cluurles  V.,  whose  right  to  possess 
them,  if  not  altogether  uncontrovertible,  seems  at  least  to  be  as  well  foimded 
as  that  which  the  kings  of  France  set  up  in  opposition  to  it." 

There  is  nothing  in  the  political  constitution  or  interior  government  of  the 
duchy  of  Milan  so  remarkable  as  to  require  a  particular  explanation.  But  as 
the  right  of  succession  to  that  fertile  province  was  the  cause  or  the  pretext  of 
almost  all  the  wars  carried  on  in  Italy  during  the  reign  of  Charles  V.,  it  is 
necessary  to  trace  these  disputes  to  their  source,  and  to  inquire  into  the  pro- 
tensions  of  the  various  competitors. 

During  the  long  and  fierce  contests  excited  in  Italy  by  the  violence  of  the 

*  Olannone,  book  six.  cb.  4,  ^  2.  df.  Sidle.— Memolm  de   GomloM,  €dU.  de 

'*  I>>id  .  book  xxTl.  cb.  3.  Fresnoy.  torn.  Iv.  part  li.  p.  6. 

"  Druite  des  Rote  de  France  an  Royanmo  • 
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• 
Oiielf  and  Ghibelline  factions,  the  fanuly  of  Visconti  roae  to  great  emineiioe 
among  their  fellow-citizens  of  Milan.  As  the  Visconti  had  adhered  umformlj 
to  the  Ghibelline  or  imperial  interest,  they,  by  way  of  recompense,  reoelTed 
from  one  emperor  the  dignity  of  perpetual  vicars  of  the  empire  in  Italy ;  ** 
they  were  created,  by  another,  dukes  of  Milan ;  and,  together  with  that  titles 
the  possession  of  the  dty  and  its  territories  was  bestowed  upon  them  as  an 
hereditary  fid"  John,  king  of  France,  among  other  expecueuts  for  laisinff 
money  which  the  calamities  of  his  rei^  obliged  him  to  employ,  condescended 
to  give  one  of  his  daughters  in  marriage  to  Jo^  GiUeazzo  VisoontL  the  first 
duke  of  Milan,  from  whom  he  had  received  considerable  sum&  Valentine 
Visconti,  one  oi  the  children  of  this  marriage  married  her  cousin,  Louis,  duke 
of  Orleans,  the  only  brother  of  Charles  VI.  In  their  marriage-contract, 
which  the  pope  confirmed,  it  was  stipulated  that  upon  failure  of  heins  male  in 
the  family  of  Visconti  the  duchy  of  Milan  should  aescend  to  the  poi»terity  of 
Valentine  and  the  duke  of  Orleans.-  That  event  took  place.  In  the  year 
1447,  Philip  Maria,  the  last  prince  of  the  ducal  family  of  ViscontL  died. 
Various  competitors  claimed  the  successioa  Charles,  duke  of  Orleans,  pleaded 
his  right  to  It  founded  on  the  marriaj^-contract  of  his  mother,  Valentine  Vis- 
conti. Alfonso,  kin^  of  Naples,  claimed  it  in  consequence  of  a  will  made  by 
Philip  Maria  in  his  favour.  The  emperor  contended  that  upon  the  extinction 
of  male  issue  in  the  family  of  Visconti  the  fief  returned  to  the  superior  lord 
and  ought  to  be  re-annexed  to  the  empire.  The  people  of  Milan,  smitten 
with  the  love  of  liberty  which  in  that  age  prevailed  amone  the  Italian  states, 
declared  against  the  dominion  of  any  master,  and  estabushed  a  republican 
form  of  government 

But  during  the  stniggle  among  so  many  competitors,  the  prize  for  which 
they  contended  was  seized  br  one  from  whom  none  of  them  tt)preheuded  anj 
danger.  Francis  Sforza,  the  natural  son  of  Jacomuzzo  Sforza,  whom  his 
courage  and  abilities  had  elevated  from  the  rank  of  a  peasant  to  be  one  of  the 
most  eminent  and  powerful  of  the  Italian  condottieriy  having  succeeded  his 
father  in  the  command  of  the  adventurers  who  followed  his  standard,  had 
married  a  natural  daughter  of  the  last  duke  of  Milan.  Upon  this  shadow  of 
a  title  Francis  founded  his  pretensions  to  the  duchy,  which  he  suppcMrted  with 
such  talents  and  valour  as  placed  him  at  last  on  the  du(»l  throne.  The 
virtues,  as  well  as  abiliti&s  ^^it^h  which  he  governed,  inducing  his  subjects  to 
forget  the  defects  in  his  title,  he  transmitted  his  dominions  quietly  to  his  son ; 
from  whom  they  descended  to  his  grandson.  He  was  murdered  by  his  grand- 
uncle  Ludovico,  sumamed  the  Moor,  who  took  possession  of  the  auchy ;  and 
his  right  to  it  was  confirmed  by  the  investiture  of  the  emperor  Maximilian,  in 
the  year  1494." 

Louis  XL,  who  took  pleasure  in  depressing  the  princes  of  the  blood,  and 
who  admired  the  political  abilities  of  Francis  Sforza,  would  not  permit  the 
duke  of  Orleans  to  take  any  step  in  prosecution  of  his  right  to  the  duchv  of 
Milan.  Ludovico  the  Moor  kept  up  such  a  close  connection  wiUi  Charles  VIII. 
that  during  the  neater  part  of  his  reign  the  claim  of  the  family  of  Orleans 
continued  to  lie  oormant.  But  when  the  crown  of  France  devolved  on  Louis 
XIL,  duke  of  Orleans,  he  instantly  asserted  the  rights  of  his  family  with  the 
ardour  which  it  was  natural  to  expect,  and  marched  at  the  head  of  a  powerful 
army  to  support  them.    Ludovico  Sforza,  incapable  of  contending  with  such 

"  Peirarcb.,  Eptrt.,  ap.  Sfcrav..  Corp.,  I.  '«  RIpalm.,  Hist.  Medlol.,  lib.  ▼!.  p.  654, 

626.  ap.  Struv.,  Curp.,  f.  930.— Du  Mont,  Corps. 

"  lielbait.,  Ood.  Jar.  Q«nt.  Diplom.,  vol.  1.  Diplom.,  torn.  ill.  p.  il.  333,  IbM. 
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a  rival,  WM  stripped  of  all  his  dominions  in  the  spaee  of  a  few  days.  The 
kinff,  dad  in  the  diioal  robes,  entered  Milan  in  triumph ;  and  soon  after, 
Ludovioo,  having  been  betraved  by  the  Swiss  in  his  pay,  was  sent  a  prisoner 
into  Frano&  and  shut  up  in  the  castle  of  Loches,  where  ne  lay  unpitiea  during 
the  remainder  of  his  days.  In  consequence  of  one  of  the  singular  revolutions 
which  occur  so  frequently  in  the  histoiy  of  the  Milanese,  his  8<m,  Maximilian 
Sform,  was  placed  on  the  ducal  throne,  of  which  he  kept  possession  during  the 
reign  of  Louis  XII.  But  his  successor,  Francis  L,  was  too  high-spirited  and 
enterprising  tamely  to  relinquish  his  tiUe.  As  soon  as  he  was  seated  upon 
the  throne,  he  prepared  to  invade  the  Milanese;  and  his  right  of  suc- 
cession to  it  appears,  from  this  detail,  to  have  been  more  naturu  and  more 
just  than  that  of  any  other  competitor.    [1512.] 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  any  detau  with  respect  to  the  f<Hrm  of  govern- 
ment  in  Qenoa,  Parma,  Modena,  and  the  other  inferior  states  of  Italy.  Their 
names,  indeed,  will  often  occur  in  the  following  history.  But  the  power  of 
these  states  themselves  was  so  inconsiderable  that  their  faite  depenaed  little 
npon  their  own  efforts ;  and  the  frequent  revolutions  which  they  underwent 
were  brought  about  rather  bjr  the  operations  of  the  princes  who  attadced  or 
defended  them  than  by  anything  peculiar  in  their  internal  constitution. 

Of  the  great  kingdoms  on  this  side  of  the  Alps,  Spain  is  one  of  the  most 
considerable ;  and,  as  it  was  the  hereditary  domain  of  Charles  V.,  as  well  as 
the  chief  source  of  his  power  and  wealth,  a  dbctinct  knowledge  of  its  political 
constitution  is  of  capital  importance  towards  understanding  the  transactions 
of  hisieign. 

The  Vandals  and  Goths,  who  overturned  the  Roman  power  in  Spain, 
established  a  form  of  ^vemment  in  that  country,  and  introduced  customs 
and  laws  perfectly  similar  to  those  which  were  established  in  the  rest  of 
Europe  by  the  other  victorious  tribes  which  acquired  settlements  there.  For 
some  time,  society  advanced,  among  the  new  inhabitants  of  Spain,  by  the 
same  steps,  and  seemed  to  hold  the  same  course,  as  in  other  European  nations. 
To  this  progress  a  sudden  stop  was  put  by  the  invasion  of  the  Saracens  or 
Moors  from  Africa.  The  Goths  could  not  withstand  the  efforts  of  their 
enthusiastic  valour,  which  subdued  the  greatest  part  of  Spain  with  the  same 
impetuoi^  rapidity  that  distinguishes  all  tiie  operations  of  their  arms.  The 
OQ^q^uerors  introduced  into  the  country  in  which  they  settled  the  Mahometan 
reogion,  the  Arabic  language,  the  manners  of  the  East,  together  with  that 
taste  for  the  arts  and  tbat  love  of  eie|[ance  and  splendour  which  the  Caliphs 
had  begun  to  cultivate  amonjg  their  subjects.    [712.] 

Such  Gothic  nobles  as  disdained  to  submit  to  the  Moorish  yoke  fled  for 
refuge  to  the  inaccessible  mountains  of  Asturias.  There  they  comforted 
themselves  with  enjoying  the  exerdse  of  the  Christian  religion  and  with 
maintaining  the  author!^  of  their  ancient  laws.  Beinff  joined  by  many  of 
the  boldest  and  most  warlike  among  their  countrymen,  they  sidlied  out  upon 
the  adjacent  settlements  of  the  Moors  in  small  parties ;  but  venturing  only 
npon  short  excursions  at  first,  thev  were  satisfieu  with  plunaer  and  revenge, 
without  thinking  of  conquest  By  degrees  their  strength  increased,  their^ 
views  enlarged,  a  regular  government  was  established  among  them,  aoid  they 
began  to  aim  at  extending  their  territories.  While  they  pushed  on  their 
attacks  with  the  unremitting  ardour  exdted  by  zeal  for  religion,  by  the  desire 
of  vengeance,  and  by  the  hope  of  rescuing  their  country  from  oppression, 
while  they  conducted  their  operations  with  the  courage  natural  to  men  who 
had  no  other  occupation  but  war,  and  who  were  strangers  to  all  the  arts  which 
corrupt  or  enfeeble  the  mind,  the  Moors  gradually  lost  mauj^  of  the  advantages 
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to  which  they  hud  been  indebted  for  their  first  success.  They  threw  off  all 
dependence  on  the  Caliphs :  ^  they  neglected  to  preserve  a  close  connectkm 
with  their  countrymen  in  Africa ;  their  empire  in  Spain  was  split  into  many 
small  kingdoms ;  the  arts  which  they  cultivated,  together  with  the  luxury  to 
which  these  gave  rise,  relaxed  in  some  measure  the  force  of  their  military 
institutions  and  abated  the  vigour  of  their  warlike  spirit  The  Moors,  how- 
ever, continued  still  to  be  a  gallant  people,  and  possessed  great  resources. 
According  to  the  magnificent  stvle  of  the  Spanish  nistcvians,  eight  centuries 
of  almost  uninterrupted  war  elapsed,  and  three  thousand  seven  hundred 
battles  were  fought,  before  the  last  of  the  Moorish  kingdoms  in  Spain  sub- 
mitted to  the  Christian  arms.    [1492.] 

As  the  Christians  made  their  conquests  upon  the  Mahometans  at  various 
periods  and  under  difterent  leaders,  each  fwmed  the  territory  which  he  had 
wrested  from  the  common  enemy  into  an  independent  state.  Spain  was 
divided  into  almost  as  many  separate  kingdoms  as  it  contained  provinces ;  in 
each  city  of  note  a  petty  monarch  establuhed  his  throne  and  assumed  all  the 
ensigns  of  royalty.  In  a  series  of  years,  however,  by  the  usual  events  of  inter- 
marriages, or  succession,  or  conquest,  all  these  mferior  principalities  were 
annexed  to  the  more  powerful  kingdoms  of  Castile  and  of  Aragon.  At  length, 
by  the  fortunate  mamage  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  the  former  the  hereditary 
monardi  of  Aragon^  and  the  latter  raised  to  the  throne  of  Castile  by  tlie 
afiection  of  her  subjects,  lUl  the  Spanish  crowns  were  united,  and  descended 
in  the  same  line.    [1481.] 

From  this  period  the  political  constitution  of  Spain  began  to  assume  a 
regular  and  uniform  appearance  ;  the  genius  of  its  government  mav  be  deline- 
ated, and  the  progress  of  its  laws  and  manners  may  be  traced,  with  certainty. 
Notwithstandmg  the  singular  revolution  which  tiie  invasion  of  the  Moors 
occasioned  in  Spain,  and  the  peculiarity  of  its  fate  in  being  so  k>ng  subject  to 
the  Mahometan  yoke,  the  customs  introduced  by  the  Vandals  and  Gotns  had 
taken  such  deep  root,  and  were  so  thoroughly  incorporated  with  the  frame  of 
its  government^  that  in  ever^r  province  Wnidi  the  Christians  recovered  from 
the  Moors  we  find  the  condition  of  individuals,  as  weU  as  the  political  constitu- 
tion, nearly  the  Fame  as  in  other  nations  of  Europe.  Lands  were  held  by  the 
same  tenure ;  justice  was  dispensed  in  the  same  form ;  the  same  privfleges 
were  claimed  bv  the  nobility,  and  the  same  power  exercased  by  the  cortes,  or 
eeneral  assembly  of  the  kin^iom.  Several  circumstances  contributed  to  secure 
uiis  permanence  of  the  feudal  institutions  in  Spain,  notwithstanding  the  con- 
quests of  the  Moors,  which  seemed  to  have  overturned  them.  Such  of  the 
Spaniards  as  preserved  their  independence  adhered  to  their  ancient  customs, 
not  only  from  attachment  to  them,  but  out  of  antipathy  to  the  Moors,  to 
whose  ioeas  concerning  property  ana  government  these  customs  were  totally 
repugnant.  Even  among  the  Christians  who  submitted  to  the  Moorish  con- 
querors and  consented  to  become  their  subjects,  ancient  customs  were  not 
entirely  abolished.  They  were  permitted  to  retain  their  religion,  their  laws 
concerning  private  proper^,  their  forms  of  administering  justice,  and  their 
mode  of  levying  taxes.  Tne  followers  of  Mahomet  are  the  only  enthusiasts 
who  have  united  the  spirit  of  toleration  with  zeal  for  making  proselytes,  and 
who,  at  the  same  time  that  they  took  arms  to  propagate  the  doctrine  of  tiinr 
prophet,  permitted  such  as  would  not  embrace  it  to  adhere  to  their  own  tenets 
and  to  practise  their  own  rites.  To  this  peculiarity  in  the  genius  of  the  Idaho- 
metan  religion,  as  well  as  to  the  desire  which  the  Moors  had  of  reconciling  the 
Christians  to  their  yoke,  it  was  owing  that  the  ancient  manners  and  laws  in 
"  Jo«.  Sim.  AsseniAnnl,  Hlstor.  Ital.  ScriptoKi,  toL  iU.  p.  ISS. 
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SfMun  sQirived  the  violent  shock  of  a  conquest,  »nd  were  pennitted  to  sub- 
sist notwithstanding  the  introduction  of  a  new  reliffion  and  a  new  form  of 
govemoient  into  that  country.  It  is  obvious  from  all  these  particulars  that 
the  Christians  must  have  found  it  extremely  easy  to  re-establish  manners  and 
government  on  their  ancient  foundations  m  those  provinces  of  Bpain  which 
they  wrested  successively  from  the  Moors.  A  considerable  part  of  the  people 
retained  such  a  fondness  for  the  customs  and  such  a  revo^nce  for  the  laws  of 
their  ancestors  that»  wishing  to  see  them  completely  restored,  they  were  not 
only  willing  but  eager  to  resume  the  former  ana  to  recognize  Uie  authority  of 
the  hitter. 

But  though  the  feudal  form  of  government^  with  all  the  institutions  which 
characterize  it,  was  thus  preserved  in  Castde  and  Aragon,  as  well  as  in 
all  the  kingdoms  which  depended  on  these  crowns,  there  were  certain  pecu- 
liarities in  their  political  constitutions  which  distii^pish  them  from  those  of 
any  other  country  in  Europe.  The  royal  prerogative,  e^remely  limited  in 
every  feudal  kingdom,  was  circumscribea  in  Spain  within  such  narrow  bounds 
as  reduced  the  power  of  the  sovereign  ahnost  to  nothing.  The  privileges  of 
the  nobility  were  great  in  proportion,  and  extended  so  far  as  to  bor&r  on 
absolute  independence.  The  immunities  of  the  cities  were  likewise  greater 
than  in  other  feudal  kingdoms ;  they  possessed  considerable  influence  in  the 
oortes,  and  they  aspired  at  obtaining  more.  Sudi  a  state  of  society,  in  whidi 
the  political  machme  was  so  ill  adjusted  and  the  several  members  of  the 
l«i;islature  so  improperly  balanced,  produced  internal  disorders  in  the  kingdoms 
oTSpain,  which  rose  beyond  the  pitch  of  turbulence  and  anarchy  usual  under 
the  feudal  government  The  whole  tenor  of  the  Spanish  history  confirms  the 
truth  of  this  observation ;  and  when  the  mutinous  spirit  to  which  the  genius  of 
their  policy  gave  birth  and  vigour  was  no  longer  restrained  and  overawed  by 
the  immediate  dread  of  the  Moorish  arms,  it  broke  out  into  more  frequent 
insurrections  against  the  government  of  tneir  princes,  as  weU  as  more  out- 
rageous insults  on  their  dignity,  than  occur  in  the  annals  of  an^  other  country. 
These  were  accompanied  at  some  times  with  more  liberal  sentiments  concern- 
ing the  rights  of  the  people,  at  other  timjBS  with  more  elevated  notions  con- 
cerning the  privileces  <ji  the  nobles,  than  were  common  in  other  nations. 

In  the  principality  of  Catalonia,  which  was  annexed  to  the  kin^m  of 
Ani^n,  the  impatience  of  the  people  to  obtain  a  redress  of  their  gnefances 
havmg  prompted  them  to  take  arms  Mzainst  their  sovereign,  John  II.,  they, 
by  a  solemn  deed,  recalled  the  oath  of  aOegiance  which  they  had  sworn  to  him. 
dedared  him  and  his  posterity  to  be  unworthy  of  the  throne,'*  and  endeavoured 
to  establish  a  republican  form  of  ffovemment,  in  order  to  secure  the  perpetual 
enjoyment  of  that  lib^ir  after  wnich  they  aspired.''  Nearly  about  the  same 
period,  the  indignation  of  the  Castilian  nobility  against  the  weak  and  flagitious 
administration  of  Henry  lY.  having  led  them  to  combine  against  him,  they 
arrogated,  as  one  of  (lie  privile^  beion(png  to  their  order,  the  right  of  trying 
and  of  passing  sentence  on  their  sovereign.  That  the  exercise  of  this  power 
might  be  as  public  and  solemn  as  the  pretension  to  it  was  bold,  they  summoned 
all  the  nobility  of  their  party  to  meet  at  Avila ;  a  spacious  theatre  was  erected 
in  a  plain  without  Uie  walls  of  the  town  ;  an  image  representing  the  king  was 
seated  on  a  throne,  clad  in  royal  robes,  with  a  crown  on  its  head,  a  soeptre  in 
its  hand,  and  the  sword  of  justice  by  its  side.  The  accusation  against  the 
king  was  read,  and  the  sentence  of  deposition  was  pronounced,  in  presence  of 

**  Zarfta,  Anales  d«  An^  torn.  It.  p|^       —P.  Orl^uii,  IUtoI.  d'Eapagne.  torn.  tit.  p. 
IIS,  115,  etc  155.~L.  MAriiuras  SionluB,  De  Reb  Hispan.. 

■*  Feiren.  HlaL  d'Eq^oe*  ton.  yll.  p.  ta.       apad  SchoiU  Script.  UiqMn.,  fol.  42S. 
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A  numeroos  AMdmbly.  At  the  close  of  the  fint  article  of  the  char^  tlie 
archbishop  of  Toledo  advanced  and  tore  the  crown  from  the  head  of  the  image ; 
at  the  dose  of  the  second,  the  Conde  de  Plaoentia  snatched  the  sword  of 
justice  from  its  side;  at  the  dose  of  the  third,  the  Conde  de  Benevente 
wrested  the  sceptre  from  its  hand ;  at  the  dose  of  the  last,  Don  Diego  Lopes 
de  BtuniiA  tumoled  it  headlong  from  the  throne.  At  the  same  instant,  Don 
Alfonso,  Henry's  brother,  was  proclaimed  king  of  Castile  and  Leon  in  his  stead.  '* 

The  most  daring  leaders  of  faction  would  not  have  ventured  on  these 
measures,  nor  have  conducted  them  with  such  public  ceremonj,  if  the  senti- 
ments of  the  people  concerning  the  royal  dignity  had  not  been  so  formed  by 
the  laws  and  poKcy  to  which  they  were  accustomed,  both  in  Castile  anil 
Catalonia,  as  prqwred  them  to  approve  of  such  extraordinary  proceedings,  or 
to  acquiesce  in  them. 

In  Aragon  the  form  of  government  was  monarchical,  but  the  genius  and 
maxims  of  it  were  purely  republican.  The  kings,  who  were  long  elective, 
retained  only  the  shadow  of  power ;  the  real  exercise  of  it  was  in  the  oortes,  or 
parliament  of  the  kingdom.  This  supreme  assembly  was  composed  of  four 
ditterent  arm$  or  members :  the  nobility  of  the  first  rank ;  tne  eauestrian 
order,  or  nobility  of  the  second  class ;  ihe  representatives  of  the  cities  and 
towns,  whose  right  to  a  place  in  the  cortes,  if  we  may  give  credit  to  the  his- 
torians of  Aratfon,  was  coeval  with  the  constitution ;  the  ecdesiastical  order, 
composed  of  the  dignitaries  of  the  church,  together  with  the  representatives 
of  the  inferior  derey.**  No  law  could  pass  in  this  assembly  without  the 
assent  of  every  single  member  who  had  a  right  to  vote.**  Without  the  per- 
mission of  the  oortes  no  tax  could  be  imposed,  no  war  could  be  declared, 
no  peace  could  be  conduded,  no  money  coula  be  coined,  nor  could  any 
alteration  be  made  in  the  current  specie.*'  The  power  of  reviewing  tlie 
proceedings  of  ail  inferior  courts^  the  privilege  of  mspecting  every  depart- 
ment of  administration,  and  the  nght  of  redressing  all  grievances,  belonged  to 
the  oortes.  Nor  did  those  who  conceived  themselves  to  be  aggrieved  address 
the  cortes  in  the  humble  tone  of  supplicants  and  petition  for  redress :  they 
demanded  it  as  the  birthright  of  freemen,  and  required  the  g[uardians  of  tbdr 
liberty  to  decide  with  respect  to  the  points  which  they  laid  before  them.** 
This  sovereign  court  was  held  during  several  centuries  every  year ;  but,  in 
consequence  of  a  regulation  introducea  about  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  it  was  convoked  from  that  period  only  once  in  two  years.  After  it 
was  assembled,  the  king  had  no  ri^ht  to  prorogue  or  dimolve  it  without  its 
own  consent ;  and  the  session  continued  forty  (mys.** 

Not  satisfied  with  having  erected  such  formidable  barriers  against  the 
encroachments  of  the  royal  prerogative,  nor  willing  to  commit  the  sole  guardian- 
ship of  their  liberties  entirely  to  the  vigilance  and  authority  of  an  assembly 
similar  to  the  diets,  states-general,  and  pariiaments  in  which  the  other  feudiu 
nations  have  placed  so  much  confidence,  the  Aragonese  had  recourse  to  an 
institution  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  elected  a  jusiua.  or  supreme  judge. 
This  magistrate,  whose  otfice  bore  some  resemblance  to  tnat  of  the  ephori  in 
andent  Sparta,  acted  as  the  protector  of  the  people  and  the  controller  oi  the 
prince.  The  person  of  the  justiza  was  sacred,  his  power  and  jurisdiction 
almost  unbounded.  He  was  the  supreme  interpreter  of  the  laws.  Not  only 
inferior  judges,  but  the  kings  themselves,  were  bound  to  consult  him  in  every 

"  MarUn..  Hist.,  lib.  xxxUI.  c  9.    [1465.]  "*  Hier.  Blanca,  Oommrat.  R«r.  Angon., 

**  Fomui  de  oelabnr  Gortct  eo  Anffon,  ^  i^.  Scbot.  Soript.  Hi«|Mii.,  toI.  Ui.  p.  TM. 
O«roii.  Mwrtal.  **  Martel.  Fonna  d-'  celebrar.  p.  3. 

**  Uuui,  Ibid.,  p.  a.  "  Hi«.  BtMOU,  OoowiMi.,  p.  718. 
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doiibtf  a1  case  and  to  receive  his  responses  with  implicit  deference.**  An  appeal 
lay  to  him  from  the  royal  judges,  as  well  as  from  those  appointed  by  the 
barons  within  their  respective  territories.  Even  when  no  appeal  was  made  to 
him,  he  could  interpose  oy  his  own  authority,  prohibit  the  ordinary  jud^e  to  pro- 
ceed, take  immediate  cognizance  of  the  cause  himself,  and  remove  the  party 
accused  to  the  manifestation^  or  prison  of  the  state,  to  which  no  person  had 
access  bnt  by  his  permission.  His  power  was  exerted  with  no  less  vigour  and 
effect  in  superintending  the  administration  of  government  than  in  reguhiting 
the  course  of  justice.  It  was  the  prerogative  of  the  jnstiza  to  inspect  the 
conduct  of  the  King.  He  had  a  title  to  review  all  the  royal  proclamations  and 
patents,  and  to  declare  whether  or  not  they  were  agreeable  to  law  and  ought 
to  be  carried  into  execution.  He,  by  his  sole  authority,  could  exclude  any  of 
the  king's  ministers  from  the  conduct  of  af&irs  and  call  them  to  answer  for 
their  maladministration.  He  himself  was  accountable  to  the  cortes  only  for 
the  manner  in  which  he  discharged  the  duties  of  this  high  office  and  pei-formed 
functions  of  the  greatest  importance  that  could  be  committed  to  a  subject*^ 

It  is  evident,  from  a  bare  enumeration  of  the  privile^s  of  the  Axagonese 
oortes,  as  well  as  of  the  rights  belonging  to  the  justiza,  that  a  very  small 
portion  of  power  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  king.  The  Aragonese  seem  to 
nave  been  soMtous  that  their  nionarchs  should  know  and  feel  this  state  of 
impotence  to  which  they  were  reduced.  Even  in  swearing  allegiance  to  their 
sovereign,  an  act  which  ought  naturally  to  be  accompanied  with  professions  of 
submission  and  respect^  they  devised  an  oath  in  such  a  form  as  to  remind  him 
of  his  dependence  on  his  subjects.  *'  We,''  said  the  justiza  to  the  king  in  the 
name  of  ms  high-spirited  barons,  "  who  are  each  of  us  as  good,  and  who  are 
altogether  more  powerful  than  you,  promise  obedience  to  your  government  if 
you  maintain  our  rights  and  liberties  ;  but  if  not^  not."  Conformably  to  this 
oath  they  establish^  it  as  a  fundamental  article  in  their  constitution  that  if 
the  king  should  violate  their  rights  and  privileges  it  was  lawful  for  the  people 
to  discuum  him  as  their  sovereign,  and  to  elect  another,  even  though  a 
heathen,  in  his  place.**  The  attachment  of  the  Aragonese  to  this  singular 
constitution  of  government  was  extreme,  and  their  respect  for  it  approached 
to  superstitious  veneration.*'  In  the  preamble  to  one  of  their  laws  they 
declare  that  such  was  the  barrenness  of  their  country,  and  the  poverty  of  the 
inhabitants,  that,  if  it  were  not  on  account  of  the  liberties  by  which  they 
were  distinguished  from  other  nations,  the  people  would  abandon  it  and  go  in 
quest  of  a  settlement  to  some  more  fruitful  i^ion.** 

In  Castile  there  were  not  such  ^uliarities  in  the  form  of  government  as  to 
establish  any  remarkable  distinction  between  it  and  that  of  the  other  Euro- 
pean nations.  The  executive  part  of  ^vernment  was  committed  to  the  king. 
Dut  with  a  prerogative  extremely  limited.  The  legislative  authority  resided 
in  the  cortes,  whidi  was  composed  of  the  nobility,  the  dignified  ecclesiastics, 
and  the  representatives  of  the  cities.  The  assembly  of  the  cortes  in  Castile 
was  very  ancient,  and  seems  to  have  been  almost  coeva)  with  the  constitution. 
The  members  of  the  three  different  orders,  who  had  a  right  of  suffrage,  met  in 
one  place  and  deliberated  as  one  collective  body,  the  decisions  of  which  were 
regulated  by  the  sentiments  of  the  majority.  The  right  of  imposing  taxes,  of 
enacting  laws,  and  of  redressing  grievances  belonged  to  this  assembly ;  and, 

**  Slanca  hts  pmerved  two  retponsM  of  pp.  Y4T,  Y6S. 

tbe  Jtutfu  to  JAmet  II.,  who  reigned  to-  "*  Hler.  Blnnra,  Gomment.,  p.  f 20. 

wards  th«  dote  of  the  thlrteeenth  oentaiy.  "  Note  XXXIl. 

BUnca,  p.  748.  **  Hier.  BUnca,  Comment.,  p.  761. 

»  Hote  XZXI.>-Hler.  Blanca,  Obmment.. 
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in  Older  to  secure  the  assent  of  the  king  to  sach  statutes  and  regulations  as 
were  deemed  salutary  or  beneficial  to  the  kingdom,  it  was  usual  in  the  oortes 
to  take  no  step  towards  granting  money  until  all  business  relative  to  the 
public  welfare  was  concluded  The  representatives  of  cities  seem  to  have 
obtained  a  seat  very  early  in  the  cortes  of  Castile,  and  soon  acquired  such 
influence  and  credit  as  were  very  uncommon  at  a  period  when  the  splendour 
and  pre-eminence  of  the  nobility  had  ecUpsed  or  depressed  all  other  orders  of 
men.  The  number  of  members  from  cities  bore  such  a  proportion  to  that  of 
the  whole  collective  body  as  rendered  them  extremely  respectable  in  the 
cortes.**  The  degree  of  consideration  which  they  possessed  m  the  state  inaj 
be  estimated  by  one  event  Upon  the  death  of  John  L  a  council  of  r^ency 
was  appomted  to  govern  the  kingdom  during  the  minority  of  his  son.  It  was 
composed  of  an  equal  number  of  noblemen  and  of  deputies  chosen  by  the 
cities ;  the  latter  were  admitted  to  the  same  rank  and  invested  with  the  same 
powers  as  prelates  and  grandees  of  the  first  order.**  But  though  the  members 
of  communities  in  Castile  were  elevated  above  the  condition  whei^ein  tfaeT 
were  placed  in  other  kingdoms  of  Europe,  though  they  had  attained  to  such 
political  importance  that  even  the  proud  and  jealous  q>irit  of  the  feudal 
aristocraqr  could  not  exclude  them  from  a  considerable  snare  in  government 
ye|  the  nobles,  notwithstanding  these  acquisitions  of  the  commons,  continuea 
to  assert  the  privil^^  of  their  order,  in  opposition  to  the  crown,  in  a  tone 
extremelv  hign.  There  was  not  anybodv  of^  nobili^  in  Europe  more  distin- 
guished for  independence  of  spirit,  haugbtiness  of  deportment,  and  bold  pre- 
tensions than  tnat  of  Castile.  The  history  of  that  monarchy  affords  the 
most  striking  examples  of  the  vigilance  with  which  they  observed,  and  of  the 
vigour  with  which  they  opposed,  every  measure  of  their  kings  that  tended  to 
encroach  on  their  junsdiction,  to  diminish  their  dignity,  or  to  abridge  their 
power.  Even  in  their  ordinary  intercourse  with  their  monarchs  they  preserved 
such  a  consciousness  of  their  rank  that  the  nobles  of  the  first  order  claimed  it 
as  a  privilege  to  be  covered  in  the  royal  presence,  and  approached  their  sove- 
reigns rather  as  equals  than  as  subjects. 

The  constitutions  of  the  suboroinate  monarchies  which  depended  on  the 
crowns  of  Castile  and  Aragon  nearly  resembled  those  of  the  kingdoms  to 
which  they  were  annexed.  In  all  of  them,  the  dignity  and  independence 
of  the  nobles  were  great,  the  immunities  and  power  of  tlie  cities  were  con- 
siderable. 

An  attentive  observation  of  the  singular  situation  of  Spain,  as  well  as  the 
various  events  which  occurred  there  from  the  invasion  of  the  Moors  to  the 
union  of -its  kingdom  under  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  will  discover  the  causes 
to  which  all  the  peculiarities  in  its  political  constitution  I  have  pointed  out 
ought  to  be  ascribed. 

As  the  provinces  of  Spain  were  wrested  from  the  Mahometans  gradually 
and  with  difficulty,  the  nobles  who  followed  the  standard  of  any  eminent 
leader  in  these  wars  conquered  not  for  him  alone,  but  for  themselves.  They 
claimed  a  share  in  the  lands  which  their  valour  had  won  from  the  enemy,  and 
tlieir  prosperity  and  power  increased  in  proportion  as  the  territory  of  the  prince 
extended. 

During  their  perpetual  wars  with  the  Moors,  the  monarchs  of  the  several 
kingdoms  in  Spain  depended  so  much  on  their  nobles  tiiat  it  became  necessary 
to  conciliate  their  good  will  by  successive  grants  of  new  honours  and  privileges. 
By  the  time  that  any  prince  could  establish  his  dominion  in  a  conquered 
province,  the  greater  part  of  the  territory  was  parcelled  out  by  him  among  his 
**  Note  XXXIII.  *•  MtrUn.,  Hist.,  lib.  xvlU.  c  16. 
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barony  with  such  jnrisdictioa  and  immiunities  as  raised  them  almost  to 
sovereign  power. 

At  &e  same  time,  the  kingdoms  erected  in  so  many  different  comerR  of 
Spain  were  of  inconsiderable  extent  The  petty  monarch  was  but  little 
elevated  above  his  nobles.  They,  feeling  themselves  to  be  almost  his  equals, 
acted  as  such,  and  could  not  look  up  to  the  kings  of  such  limited  douiains  with 
the  same  reverence  that  the  sovereigns  of  the  great  monarchies  in  Europe  were 
viewed  by  their  subjects."* 

While  these  circumstances  concurred  in  exalting  the  nobility  and  in  depress- 
ing the  royal  authority,  there  were  other  causes  which  raised  the  cities  in 
Spain  to  consideration  and  power. 

As  the  open  country,  during  the  ware  with  the  Moors,  was  perpetually 
exposed  to  the  excursions  of  the  enemy,  with  whom  no  peace  or  truce  was  so 
permanent  as  to  prove  any  lasting  security,  self-preservation  obliged  persons 
of  aU  ranks  to  fix  their  residence  in  places  of  strength.  The  castles  of  the 
barons,  which  in  other  countries  afrorded  a  commodious  retreat  from  the 
depredations  of  banditti  or  from  the  transient  violence  of  any  interior  commo- 
tion, were  unable  to  resist  an  enemy  whose  oi)erations  were  conducted  with 
regular  and  persevering  vigour.  Cities,  in  which  great  numbers  united  for 
their  mutual  defence,  were  the  only  places  in  which  pec^le  could  reside  with 
any  prospect  of  safety.  To  this  was  owing  the  rapid  growth  of  those  cities  in 
Spain  of  which  the  Christians  recovered  possession.  AU  who  fled  from  the 
Moorish  yoke  resorted  to  them,  as  to  an  asylum ;  and  in  them  the  greater 
part  of  those  who  took  the  field  against  the  Mahometans  established  their 
families. 

Several  of  these  cities,  during  a  longer  or  shorter  course  of  years,  were  the 
capitals  of  littie  states,  and  eujoved  all  the  advantages  which  accelerate  the 
increase  of  inhabitants  in  every  place  that  is  the  seat  of  government 

From  these  concurring  causes,  the  number  of  cities  in  Spain  at  the  begin- 
nine  of  the  fifteenth  century  had  become  considerable,  and  they  were  peopled 
far  Deyond  the  proportion  wnich  was  common  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  except 
in  Italy  and  the  Low  Oountriea  The  Moors  had  introduced  manufactures 
into  those  cities  while  under  their  dominion.  The  Christians,  who,  by  inter- 
mixture with  them,  had  learned  their  arts,  continued  to  cultivate  thesa 
Trade,  in  several  of  the  Spanish  towns,  appcsurs  to  have  been  carried  on  with 
vigour ;  and  the  spirit  of  commerce  continued  to  preserve  the  number  of 
their  inhabitants,  as  the  sense  of  danger  had  first  mduced  them  to  crowd 
together. 

As  the  Spanish  cities  were  populous,  many  of  the  inhabitants  were  of  a  rank 
snx)erior  to  those  who  resided  m  towns  in  other  countries  of  Europe.  That 
cause  which  contributed  chiefly  to  their  population  affected  equally  persons  of 
every  condition,  who  flocked  thither  promiscuously,  in  order  to  find  shelter 
there,  or  in  hopes  of  making  a  stand  against  the  enemy  with  greater  advantage 
than  in  any  other  station.  The  persons  elected  as  their  representatives  in  the 
cortes  by  the  cities,  or  promoted  to  ofiices  of  trust  and  dignity  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  community,  were  often,  as  will  appear  from  transactions  which 
I  shall  hereafter  relate,  of  such  considerable  rank  in  the  kingdom  as 
reflected  lustre  on  their  constituents  and  on  the  stations  wherein  tney  were 
placed. 

As  it  was  impossible  to  carry  on  a  continual  war  against  the  Moors  without 
some  other  military  force  than  that  which  the  barons  were  obliged  to  bring 
into  the  field  in  conse(iuence  of  the  fendal  tenures,  it  became  necessary  to 
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have  some  troops,  partieulitrl  j  a  body  of  light  caTalty.  in  oonstant  paj.  It  was 
one  of  the  privileges  of  the  nobles  that  their  hiuas  were  exempt  from  the 
burden  of  taxea.  The  char^  of  supporting  the  troops  requisite  for  the  public 
safety  fell  wholly  upon  the  cities ;  and  their  Idn^  being  obliged  frequently  to 
apply  to  them  for  aid,  found  it  necessaij  to  nin  their  tavour  by  coucessioDS. 
which  not  only  extended  their  immunities,  l>ut  added  to  their  wealth  and 
power. 

When  the  influence  of  all  these  circumstances  peculiar  to  Spain,  is  added  to 
the  general  and  common  causes  which  eontributed  to  acigrandizB  dties  in 
other  countries  of  Europe,  this  will  fully  account  for  the  extensive  privil^es 
which  they  acquired,  as  well  as  for  the  extraordinary  consideration  to  whidi 
thev  attained,  m  all  the  Spanish  kingdoms." 

By  these  exorbitant  privileges  of  the  nobility,  and  tiiis  unusual  power  <A 
the  cities,  in  Spain,  the  royal  prerogative  was  hemmed  in  on  every  side  aini 
reduced  within  very  narrow  bounds.  Sensible  of  this,  and  impatient  of  such 
restraint,  several  monarchs  endeavoured,  at  various  junctures  and  by  different 
means,  to  enlarge  their  own  jurisdiction.  Thar  power,  however,  or  their 
abilities,  were  so  uneiinal  to  the  undertaking  that  their  efforts  were  attended 
with  little  success.  But  when  Perdinand  and  Isabella  found  themselves  at 
the  head  of  the  united  kingdoms  of  Spain  and  delivered  from  the  danger  and 
interruption  of  domestic  wars,  they  were  not  only  in  a  condition  to  resume, 
but  were  able  to  prosecute  with  advantage,  the  schemes  for  extending  the 
breroigative  which  their  ancestors  had  attempted  in  vain.  Perdinand's  pro- 
louna  sagacity  in  concerting  his  measures,  his  persevering  industry  in  con- 
ductinjg;  tnem,  and  his  uncommon  address  in  carrying  them  into  execntion, 
fitted  him  admirably  for  an  undertaking  which  required  all  these  talents. 

As  the  oversown  power  and  high  pretensions  o!  the  nobility  were  what  the 
monarchs  of  Spain  felt  most  sensibly  and  bore  with  the  greatest  impatience, 
the  great  object  of  Perdinand's  policy  was  to  reduce  these  within  more  mode- 
rate oounds.  Under  various  pretexts,  sometimes  bv  violence,  more  frequently 
in  consequence  of  decrees  obtained  in  the  courts  of  law,  he  wrested  from  the 
barons  a  great  part  of  the  lands  which  had  been  sranted  to  them  by  the 
inconsiderate  bounty  of  former  monarchs,  particularly  during  the  feeble  and 

5 refuse  rei^  of  his  predecessor,  Henry  I  v.  He  did  not  give  the  entire  cod- 
uct  of  affairs  to  persons  of  noble  birth,  who  were  accnstomied  to  occupy  every 
department  of  importance  in  peace  or  in  war,  as  if  it  had  been  a  privilege 
peculiar  to  their  order  to  be  emptoyed  as  the  sole  counsellors  and  ministers  of 
the  crown.  He  often  transacted  business  of  great  consequence  without  their 
intervention,  and  bestowed  many  offices  of  power  and  tnist  on  new  men, 
devoted  to  his  interest"  He  introduced  a  degree  of  state  and  dimity  into 
his  court  which,  being  little  known  in  Spain  while  it  remained  split  into  many 
small  kingdoms,  taught  the  nobles  to  approach  their  sovereign  with  more 
ceremony,  and  gradimlly  rendered  him  tne  object  of  greater  deference  and 
respect. 

The  annexing  the  masterships  of  the  three  military  orders  of  Si  Ja^, 
Calatrava,  and  Alcantara  to  the  crown  was  another  expedient  by  which 
Ferdinand  greatly  augmented  the  revenue  and  power  of  tne  kings  of  Spain* 
These  orders  were  instituted,  in  imitation  of  those  of  the  Knights  Templars 
and  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem,  on  purpose  to  wa^  perpetual  war  with  the 
Mahometans^  and  to  protect  the  pilgrims  who  visited  Compoetella,  or  other 
places  of  em  men  t  sanctitv  in  Spam.  The  zeal  and  superstition  of  the  ages 
m  which  they  were  founded  prompted  persons  of  every  rank  to  bestow  sach 
•>  Note  XXXV.  **  Zmta,  AdaIm  de  Ang.,  torn.  tI.  p.  ^ 
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Kbetal  donations  on  those  holy  warriors  that  in  a  short  time  ther  engrossed 
a  considerable  share  in  the  property  and  wealth  of  the  kingdom.  The  master- 
ships of  thesie  orders  came  to  he  stations  of  the  greatest  {)ower  and  opulence 
to  which  a  Spanish  nobleman  could  be  advancedT  These  high  dignities  were 
in  the  disposal  of  the  knights  of  the  order,  and  placed  the  persons  on  whom 
they  conferred  them  almoit  on  a  level  with  their  sovereign.'*  Ferdinand, 
unwilliMf  that  the  nobility,  whom  he  considered  as  already  too  formidable, 
shouki  (wrive  such  additional  credit  and  influence  from  possessing  the  govern- 
ment of  these  wealthy  fraternities,  was  solicitous  to  wrest  it  out  of  their 
hands  and  to  vest  it  in  the  crown.  His  measiuras  for  accomplishing  this  were 
wisely  planned  and  executed  with  vigour.**  By  address,  by  promises,  and  by 
threats,  he  prevailed  on  the  kniehts  of  each  order  to  place  Isabella  and  him 
at  the  head  of  it.  Innocent  VIII.  and  Alexander  VI.  gave  this  election  the 
sanction  of  papal  authority ;  **  and  subsequent  pontiffs  rendered  the  annexa- 
tion of  these  masterships  to  the  crown  perpetual. 

While  Ferdinand  by  this  measure  oimmished  the  power  and  influence  of 
the  nobility  and  added  new  lustre  or  authority  to  the  crown,  he  was  taking 
other  important  steps  with  a  view  to  the  same  object  The  soverei^  jurisdic- 
tion which  the  feuoal  barons  exercised  within  their  own  territories  was  the 
pride  and  distincticm  of  their  order.  To  have  invaded  openly  a  privilege 
which  they  prized  so  highly,  and  in  defence  of  which  they  would  have  run  so 
eagerly  to  arms,  was  a  measure  too  daring  for  a  prince  of  Ferdinand's  cautious 
temper.  He  took  advantagCL  however,  of  an  opportunity  which  the  state  of 
his  Kingdoms  and  the  spirit  or  his  people  presented  him,  in  order  to  undermine 
what  he  durst  not  assault  The  incessant  depredations  of  tiie  Moors,  the  want 
of  discipline  aroong  the  troops  which  were  employed  to  oppose  them,  the  fre- 
quent civil  wars  between  the  crown  and  the  nobility,  as  well  as  the  undis- 
ceming  raze  with  which  the  barons  carried  on  their  private  wars  with  each 
other,  nlled  all  the  provinces  of  Spain  with  disorder.  Rapine,  outrage,  and 
murder  became  so  common  as  not  only  to  interrupt  commerce,  out  in  a  great 
measure  to  suspend  all  intercourse  between  one  place  and  another.  That 
security  and  protection  which  men  expect  from  entering  into  civil  society 
ceased  in  a  great  degree.  Internal  order  and  police,  while  the  feudal  institu- 
tions remained  in  vigour,  were  so  little  objects  of  attention,  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  was  so  extremely  feeble,  that  it  would  have  been  vain  to 
have  expected  relief  from  the  established  laws  or  the  ordinary  judges.  But  the 
evil  became  so  intolerable,  and  the  inhabitants  of  cities,  who  were  the  chief 
sufferers,  grew  so  impatient  of  this  anarchy,  that  self-preservation  forced  them 
to  have  reounrseb.to  an  extraordinary  remedy.  Aoout  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  the  cities  in  the  kingdom  of  Aragon,  and.  after  their 
example,  those  in  Castile,  formed  themselves  into  an  association  oistin^ished 
by  the  name  of  the  holy  brotherhood.  They  exacted  a  certain  contribution 
from  each  of  the  associated  towns ;  they  levied  a  considerable  body  of  troops, 
in  order  to  protect  travellers  and  to  pursue  criminals  ;  they  appointed  judges, 
who  opened  their  courts  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Whoever  was  gailty 
of  murder,  robbery,  or  of  any  act  that  violated  the  public  peace,  and  was 
seized  hj  the  troops  of  the  orotherhood,  was  carried  before  judges  of  their 
nomination,  who.  without  paying  any  regard  to  the  exclusive  and  sovereign 
jurisdiction  whicn  the  lord  of  the  place  might  claim,  tried  and  condemned  the 
criminals.    By  the  establishment  of  this  fraternity  the  prompt  and  impartial 

**  Note  XXXVI.  Anton.  Nehrlmensta  Reram  a  Ferdinand,  et 
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admiiustratioD  of  justice  was  restored,  and,  together  with  it,  internal  tnan- 
quillitjT  and  order  began  to  return.  The  nobles  alene  murmured  at  this  aUii- 
tary  institution.  They  ooinplained  of  it  as  an  encroachment  on  one  of  thor 
niotit  valuable  privileges.  They  remonstrated  against  it  in  a  high  tone,  aod, 
on  some  occasions,  refused  to  grant  anjr  aid  to  the  crown  unless  it  were 
abolished.  Ferdinand,  however,  was  sensible  not  only  of  the  good  effects  of 
the  holy  brotherhood  with  respect  to  the  police  of  his  kingdoms,  but  perceived 
its  tenaency  to  abridge,  and  at  length  to  annihilate,  the  territorial  juristUction 
of  the  nobiuty.  He  countenanced  it  on  every  occasion.  He  supported  it  with 
the  whole  force  of  royal  authority ;  and,  besides  the  expedients  employed  by 
him  in  common  with  the  other  monarchs  of  Europe,  he  availed  himself  of  this 
institution,  which  was  peculiar  to  his  kingdom,  in  order  to  limit  and  abolish 
that  independent  jurisaiction  of  the  nobiuty,  which  was  no  less  inconsistezit 
with  the  authority  of  the  prince  than  with  the  order  of  sodetr." 

But  though  Ferdinand  by  these  measures  considttably  enuu-ged  the  boun- 
daries of  his  prerogative,  and  acquired  a  degree  of  influence  and  powo*  far 
beyond  what  any  of  his  predecessors  had  enjoyed,  yet  the  limitations  of  the 
royal  authority,  as  well  as  the  barriers  against  its  encroachments,  continued 
to  be  many  and  strong.  The  spirit  of  liberty  was  vigorous  among  the  peo]^ 
of  Spain ;  the  spirit  of  independence  was  hi([^h  among  the  nobility ;  and 
though  the  love  of  glory,  peculiar  to  the  Spaniards  in  every  period  of  their 
history,  prompted  them  to  support  Ferdinand  with  zeal  in  his  foreign  opera- 
tions, and  to  afford  him  such  aid  as  enabled  him  not  only  to  undertake  but 
to  execute  ^;reat  enterprises,  he  reiffned  over  his  subjects  with  a  jurisdictiou 
less  extensive  than  that  of  any  of  the  great  monarchs  in  Europe.  It  will 
appear  from  many  passages  in  the  following  history  that  during  a  considonable 
part  of  the  reign  of  his  successor  Charles  V.  the  prerogative  of  the  Spanish 
crown  was  equally  circumscribed. 

The  ancient  government  and  laws  in  France  so  nearly  resembled  those  of  the 
other  feudal  kmgdoms  that  such  a  detail  with  respect  to  them  as  was  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  convey  some  idea  of  the  nature  and  effects  of  the  peculiar 
institutions  which  took  place  in  Spain,  would  be  superfluous.  In  the  view 
i^hich  I  have  exhibited  oi  the  means  by  which  the  French  monarchs  acquired 
such  a  full  command  of  the  national  force  of  their  kingdom  as  enabled  them  to 
engage  in  extensive  schemes  of  foreign  operation,  I  have  abready  pointed  out 
the  ^reat  steps  by  which  they  advanced  towards  a  more  ample  possession  of 
political  power  and  a  more  uncontrolled  exercise  of  their  royal  prero^tive. 
All  that  now  remains  is  to  take  notice  of  such  particulars  in  the  constitution 
of  France  as  serve  either  to  distinguish  it  from  that  of  other  countries,  or  tend 
to  throw  any  light  on  the  transactions  of  that  period  to  which  the  following 
History  extends. 

Under  the  French  monarchs  of  the  first  race,  the  royal  prerogative  was  very 
inconsiderable.  The  eeneral  assemblies  of  the  nation,  which  met  annually  »t 
stated  Reasons,  extenaed  their  authority  to  every  department  of  government 
The  power  of  electing  kings,  of  enactm^  laws,  of  redressing  gnevances,  of 
conferring  donations  on  the  prince,  of  passmg  judgment  in  the  mi  resort,  with 
respect  to  every  person  ana  to  every  cause,  resided  in  this  great  convention 
of  the  nation.  Under  the  second  race  of  kings,  notwithstanding  the  power 
and  splendour  which  the  conquests  of  Charlemagne  added  to  the  crown,  the 
general  assemblies  of  the  nation  continued  to  possess  extensive  authority. 
The  right  of  determining  which  of  the  royal  family  should  be  placed  on  t&e 
throne  was  vested  in  them.  The  princes,  elevated  to  that  dignity  by  their 
"  HoteXXXVIL 
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snfirage,  were  accustomed  regnlarly  to  call  and  to  consult  them  with  respect 
to  every  affair  of  importance  to  the  state,  and  without  their  consent  no  law 
was  passed  and  no  new  tax  was  levied. 

But  by  the  time  that  Hugh  Capet^  the  father  of  the  third  race  of  kinffs, 
took  possession  of  the  throne  of  France,  such  changes  had  happened  in  tne 
political  state  of  the  kingdom  as  considerably  affected  the  power  and  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  general  assembly  of  the  nation.  The  royal  authority,  in  the  hands 
of  the  degenerate  posterity  of  Charlema^e,  had  dwindled  into  insignificance 
and  contempt  Eveo[  considerable  proprietor  of  iand  had  formed  his  territory 
into  a  barony  ahnost  independent  of  the  sovereign.  The  dukes  or  goveniors 
of  provinces,  the  counts  or  governors  of  towns  and  small  districts  and  the 
great  officers  of  the  crown,  had  rendered  these  dignities,  which  originally  were 


granted  only  during  pleasure  or  for  life,  hereditary  in  their  families.  iSach  of 
these  had  usurped  all  the  rights  which  hitherto  had  been  deemed  the  distinc- 
tions of  ro^lty,  particularly  the  privileges  of  dispensing  justice  within  their 
own  domams,  of  coining  money,  and  of  waging  war.  Every  district  was 
governed  by  local  customs,  acknowledged  a  distinct  lord,  and  pursued  a  sepa- 
rate interest  The  formality  of  doing  homage  to  their  sovereign  was  almost 
the  only  act  of  subjection  wnich  those  haughty  barons  woidd  perform  :  and 
t?iat  bound  them  no  farther  than  they  were  willing  to  acknowledge  its  obliga- 
tion." 

In  a  kin^om  broken  into  so  many  independent  baronies,  hardier  any 
common  pnnciple  of  union  remained ;  and  the  general  assembly,  in  its 
deliberations,  could  scarcely  consider  the  nation  as  forming  one  Dody,  or 
establish  common  regulations  to  be  of  e^ual  force  in  every  part.  Within  the 
immediate  domains  of  the  crown  the  king  might  publish  laws,  and  they  were 
obeyed,  because  there  he  was  acknowled^  as  the  only  lord.  But  if  he  had 
aimed  at  rendering  these  laws  general,  that  would  have  alarmed  the  barons 
as  an  encroachment  upon  the  in&pendence  o|  their  jurisdiction.  The  iMirons, 
when  met  in  the  great  national  convention,  avoided  with  no  less  care  the 
enacting  of  general  laws  to  be  observed  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  because 
the  execution  of  them  must  have  been  vested  m  the  king,  and  would  have 
enlarged  that  paramount  power  which  was  the  object  of  their  jealousy.  Thus, 
under  the  descendants  of  Hugh  Capet  the  states-general  (for  that  was  the 
name  by  which  the  supreme  assembly  of  the  French  nation  came  then  to  be 
distinguished)  lost  their  legislative  authorit}r,  or  at  least  entirely  relinquished 
the  exercise  of  it.  From  that  period  the  jurisdiction  of  the  states-general 
extended  no  farther  than  to  the  imposition  of  new  taxes,  the  determination  of 
questions  with  respect  to  the  right  of  succession  to  the  crown,  the  settling  of 
tne  regency  when  the  preceding  monarch  had  not  fixed  it  by  his  will,  and  the 
presenting  remonstrances  enumerating  the  grievances  of  which  the  nation 
wished  to  obtain  redress. 

As  during  several  centuries  the  monarchs  of  Europe  seldom  demanded 
extraordinary  subsidies  of  their  subjects,  and  the  other  events  which  required 
the  interposition  of  the  states  rarely  occurred,  their  meetings  in  France  were 
not  frequent  They  were  summoned  occasionally  by  their  kings,  when  com- 
pelled by  their  wants  or  by  their  fears  to  have  recourse  to  the  great  convention 
of  their  people ;  but  the^  did  not,  like  the  diet  in  Germany,  the  cortes  in 
S^in^  or  the  parliament  in  England,  form  an  essential  member  of  the  con- 
stitution, the  regular  exertion  of  whose  powers  was  re^iuisite  to  give  vigour 
and  order  to  government 

When  the  states  of  France  ceased  to  exercise  legislative  authority,  the 
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kings  began  to  assume  it  They  ventured  at  first  on  acts  of  legislatioa  witli 
great  reserve,  and  after  taking  every  precaution  that  oould  prevent  their 
subjects  from  being  alarmed  at  the  exerdae  of  a  new  power.  They  did  not  at 
once  issue  their  ordinances  in  a  tone  of  authority  and  command.  Thej 
treated  with  their  subjects ;  they  pointed  out  what  was  best,  and  attured  them 
to  comply  with  it  By  degrees,  nowever,  as  the  prerocative  of  the  crown 
extended,  and  as  the  supreme  jurisdiction  of  the  royal  courts  came  to  be 
established,  the  kings  of  France  assumed  more  openly  the  style  and  authority 
of  lawgivers ;  and  before  the  bednning  of  the  fineenth  century  the  complete 
legislative  power  was  vested  in  the  crown." 

Having  secured  this  important  acquisition,  the  steps  which  led  to  the  light 
of  imposmg  taxes  were  rendered  few  and  easy.  The  people,  accustomed  to 
see  their  sovereigns  issue  ordinances,  bjr  their  sole  authority,  which  regulated 
points  of  the  greatest  consequence  with  respect  to  the  propertv  of  their 
subjects,  were  not  alarmed  when  they  were  required  by  the  royal  edicts  to 
contribute  certain  sums  towards  supplying  the  exigencies  of  government  and 
carrying  forward  the  measures  of  the  nation.  When  Charles T II.  and  Louia 
XI.  first  ventured  to  exercise  this  new  power,  in  the  manner  in  which  I  have 
alreadv  described,  the  gradual  increase  of  the  royal  authoritjr  had  so  imper- 
ceptibly prepared  the  minds  of  the  people  of  France  for  this  innovation  that 
it  excited  no  commotion  in  the  kingdom,  and  seems  scarcely  to  have  given  rise 
to  any  murmur  or  oom^aint 

When  the  kings  of  Trance  had  thus  engrossed  every  power  which  can  be 
exerted  in  government,— when  the  right  of  making  law&  of  levying  money,  <A 
keeping  an  army  of  mercenaries  in  constant  pay,  of  declaring  war,  and  of 
concluoung  peace,  centred  in  the  crown,~the  constitution  of  the  kingdom, 
which  under  the  first  race  of  kings  was  nearly  democratical,  which  under 
the  second  race  became  an  aristocracy,  terminated  under  the  third  race 
in  a  pure  monarchy.  Everything  that  tended  to  preserve  the  appearance  or 
revive  the  memory  of  the  ancient  mixed  government  seems  from  that  period 
to  have  been  industriously  avoided.  During  the  long  and  active  rei^  of 
Francis  I.,  the  variety  as  well  as  extent  of  whose  operations  oblked  him  to 
hiy  many  heavy  impositions  on  his  subjects,  the  states-general  of  France  were 
not  once  assembled,  nor  were  the  people  once  allowed  to  exert  the  power  of 
taxing  themselves,  which,  according  to  the  original  ideas  of  feudal  government, 
was  a  riffht  essential  to  every  freenian. 

Two  things,  however,  remained  which  moderated  the  exercise  of  the  regal 
prerogative  and  restrained  it  within  such  bounds  as  preserved  the  constitution 
of  France  from  degenerating  into  mere  despotism.  The  ri^^ts  and  privileges 
claimed  by  the  nobility  must  be  considered  as  one  barrier  against  the  absolute 
dominion  of  the  crown.  Though  the  nobles  of  France  had  lost  that  political 
power  which  was  vested  in  their  order  as  a  body,  they  still  retained  the 
personal  rights  and  pre-eminence  which  they  derived  from  their  rank.  They 
preserved  a  consciousness  of  elevation  above  other  classes  of  citizens  j  aa 
exemption  from  burdens  to  which  persons  of  inferior  condition  were  subject ; 
a  contempt  of  the  occupations  in  which  they  were  enticed  ;  the  privilege  of 
assuming  ensigns  that  indicated  their  own  dignity ;  a  ngnt  to  be  treated  with 
a  certain  degree  of  deference  diuing  peace ;  and  a  claim  to  various  distinctions 
when  in  the  field  Many  of  these  pretensions  were  not  founded  on  the  words 
of  statutes,  or  derived  from  positive  laws :  they  were  defined  and  ascertained 
by  the  maxims  of  honour,  a  title  more  delicate,  but  no  less  sacred.  These 
ngUts,  established  and  protected  by  a  principle  equally  vigilant  ia  guiding 
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and  intrepid  in  defending  them,  are  to  the  soyereign  himself  objects  of  respeet 
and  veneration.  Wherever  they  stand  in  its  waj,  the  royal  prerogative  is 
bounded.  The  violence  of  a  despot  may  exterminate  such  an  order  of  men ; 
but  as  long  as  it  subsists,  and  its  ideas  of  personal  distinction  remain  entire, 
the  power  of  the  prince  has  limits.** 

As  in  France  tne  body  of  nobility  was  very  numerous,  and  the  individuals  of 
which  it  was  composed  retained  a  high  sense  of  their  own  pre-eminence,  to 
this  we  may  ascrioe  in  a  great  measure  the  mode  of  exercising  the  royal  pre- 
rogative which  peculiarly  distinguishes  the  government  of  that  kingdom.  An 
intermediate  order  was  placed  between  the  monarch  and  Ids  other  subjects, 
and  in  every  act  of  authority  it  became  necessary  to  attend  to  its  privileges, 
and  not  only  to  guard  against  any  real  violation  of  them,  but  to  avoid  any 
suspicion  of  supposing  it  to  be  possible  that  they  might  be  violated.  Thus 
a  species  of  government  was  established  in  France  unknown  in  the  ancient 
world,  that  of  a  monarchy  in  which  the  power  of  the  sovereign,  though 
nuoonfined  by  any  le^  or  constitutional  restraint,  has  certain  bounds  set 
to  it  by  the  ideas  which  one  dass  of  his  subjects  entertain  concerning  their 
own  dimity. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  parliaments  in  France,  particularly  that  of  Paris, 
was  the  other  barrier  which  served  to  confine  the  exercise  of  the  royal  pre- 
rogative wiUiin  certain  limits.  The  parliament  of  Paris  was  originally  the 
court  of  the  kings  of  France,  to  which  they  committed  the  supreme  adminis- 
tration of  justice  within  their  own  domains,  as  well  as  the  power  of  deciding 
with  respect  to  all  cases  brought  before  it  by  appeals  from  the  courts  of  the 
barons.  When,  in  consequence  of  events  and  re^ilations  which  have  been 
mentioned  formerly,  the  time  and  place  of  its  meeting  were  fixed, — when  not 
only  the  form  of  its  procediura,  but  the  principles  on  which  it  decided,  were 
rendered  regular  and  consistent,— when  every  cause  of  importance  was  finally 
determined  there,  and  when  the  people  became  accustomed  to  resort  thither 
as  to  the  supreme  temple  of  justice,— the  ^rliament  of  Paris  rose  to  high 
estimation  in  the  kingdom,  its  members  acquired  dignity,  and  its  decrees  were 
submitted  to  with  deference.  Nor  was  this  the  only  source  of  the  power  and 
influence  which  the  parliament  obtained.  The  kings  of  Franc^  when  they 
first  began  to  assume  the  legislative  nower,  in  order  to  reconcile  the  minds  of 
their  people  to  this  new  exertion  ox  prerogative,  produced  their  edicts  and 
ordinances  in  the  narliament  of  Paris^  that  they  might  be  approved  of  and 
registered  there  b^ore  they  were  published  and  declared  to  be  of  authority  in 
the  klnj^dom.  During  the  intervals  between  the  meetings  of  the  states-general 
of  the  kingdom,  or  during  those  reigns  in  which  the  states-general  were  not 
assembled,  the  monarchs  of  France  were  accustomed  to  consult  the  parliament 
of  Paris  with  respect  to  the  most  arduous  affairs  of  government,  and  frequently 
regulated  their  conduct  by  its  advice,  in  declaring  war,  in  condudinff  peace, 
and  in  other  transactions  of  public  concern.  Thus  there  was  erected  in  the 
kingdom  a  tribunal  which  became  the  great  depository  of  the  laws,  and,  by 
the  imiform  tenor  of  its  decrees,  established  principles  of  justice  and  forms  of 
proceeding  which  were  considered  as  so  sacred  that  even  the  sovereign  power 
of  the  monarch  durst  not  venture  to  disregard  or  to  violate  them.  The 
meniben  of  this  illastrions  body,  though  tney  neither  possess  legislative 
authority  nor  can  be  considered  as  the  representatives  of  the  people,  have 
availed  themselves  of  the  reputation  and  influence  which  they  had  acquired 
among  their  countrymen,  in  order  to  make  a  stand,  to  the  utmost  of^  their 
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ability,  against  every  unprecedented  and  exorbitant  exertion  of  the  pre- 
rogative. In  every  period  of  the  French  historv  they  have  merited  the  praise 
of  being  the  virtuous  but  feeble  guardians  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
nation.^ 

After  taking  this  view  of  the  political  state  of  France,  I  proceed  to  consider 
that  of  the  Qerman  empire,  from  which  Charles  V.  derived  nis  title  of  highest 
dignity.  In  explaining  the  constitution  of  this  great  and  complex  body  at  the 
b^nuin^  of  the  sixteenth  century,  I  shall  avoid  entering  into  such  a  detail 
as  would  mvolve  my  readers  in  that  inextricable  labyrinth  which  is  formed  by 
the  multiplicity  of  its  tribunals,  the  number  of  its  members,  their  interfering 
rights,  and  bv  the  endless  discussions  or  refinements  of  the  public  hiwyers  <« 
Qermany  with  respect  to  all  these. 

The  empire  of  Charlemagne  was  a  structure  erected  in  so  short  a  time  that 
it  could  not  be  permanent  Under  his  immediate  successor  it  began  to  totter, 
and  soon  after  fell  to  pieces.  The  crown  of  Germany  was  separated  from  that 
of  France,  and  the  descendants  of  Charlemagne  established  two  great  mon- 
archies so  situated  as  to  give  rise  to  a  perpetual  rivalship  and  enmity  between 
them.  But  the  princes  of  the  nice  ot  Charlemagne  who  were  placed  on  the 
imperial  throne  were  not  altogether  so  degenerate  as  those  of  the  same  family 
who  reigned  in  France.  In  the  hands  of  the  former  the  royal  authority 
retained  some  vigour,  and  the  nobles  of  Qermany,  though  possessed  of  exten- 
sive privileges  as  well  as  ample  territories,  did  not  so  earfv  attain  independ- 
ence. The  great  offices  of  the  crown  continued  to  be  at  tne  disposal  of  tlie 
sovereign,  and  during  a  long  period  fiefs  remained  in  their  original  state, 
without  becoming  hereditary  and  perpetual  in  the  fomilies  of  the  persons  to 
whom  they  had  been  granted. 

At  lenc^th  the  Qerman  branch  of  the  family  of  Charlemagne  became  extinct, 
and  his  feeble  descendants  who  reigned  in  France  had  sunk  into  such  con- 
tempt that  the  Qermans,  without  looking  towards  them,  exercised  the  right 
inherent  in  a  free  people,  and  in  the  general  assembly  of  the  nation  elected 
ConnuL  count  of  Franoonia,  emperor.  After  him  Henry  of  Saxony,  and  his 
descendants,  the  three  tthoe,  were  placed,  in  succession,  on  the  imperial 
throne,  by  the  suffrages  of  their  countrymen.  The  extensive  territories  of  the 
Saxon  emperors,  their  eminent  abilities  and  enterprising  ^nius,  not  only 
added  new  vigour  to  the  imperial  dignity,  but  raised  it  to  higher  power  and 

f  re-eminence.  Otho  the  Qreat  marched  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army  into 
taly,  and,  after  the  example  of  Charlemagiie,  gave  law  to  that  country. 
Every  power  there  recognized  his  authority.  lie  created  popes,  and  deposed 
them,  by  his  sovereign  mandate.  He  annexed  the  kingdom  of  Italy  to  the 
Qerman  empire.  Elated  with  his  success,  he  assumed  the  title  ot  Caesar 
Augustus.*'  A  prince  bom  in  the  heart  of  Qermany  pretended  to  be  the 
successor  of  the  emperors  of  ancient  Rome,  and  claimed  a  right  to  the  same 
power  and  prerogative.    [952.] 

But  while  the  emperors,  by  means  of  these  new  titles  and  new  dominions, 
gradually  acquired  additional  authority  and  splendour,  the  nobility  of  Germany 
had  £[one  on  at  the  same  time  extending  their  privileges  and  jurisdiction. 
The  situation  of  afiairs  was  favourable  to  their  attempts.  The  vigour  which 
Charlemagne  had  given  to  government  quickly  relaxed.  The  incapacity  of 
some  of  his  successors  was  such  as  would  have'encouniged  vassals  less  enter- 
prising than  the  nobles  of  that  age  to  have  claimed  new  rights  and  to  have 
assumed  new  powers.  The  civil  wars  in  which  other  emperors  were  engi^ed 
obliged  them  to  pay  perpetual  court  to  their  subjects,  on  whose  support  they 
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depended,  and  not  only  to  connive  at  their  nsurpations,  but  to  pennit  and 
even  to  authorize  them.  Piefs  gradually  became  hereditary.  The^  were 
transmitted  not  onlv  in  the  direct  but  also  in  the  collateral  line.  The  mvesti- 
ture  of  them  was  demanded  not  only  hj  male  but  by  female  heirs.  Every 
baron  began  to  exercise  sovereign  jurisdiction  within  nis  own  domains ;  and 
the  dukes  and  counts  of  Germany  took  wide  steps  to^vards  rendering  their 
territories  distinct  and  independent  states.^  The  Saxon  emperors  observed 
their  progress  and  were  aware  of  its  tendency.  But^  as  thev  could  not  hoi>e 
to  humble  vassals  ahready  grown  too  potent,  unless  they  had  turned  their 
^hole  force  as  well  as  attention  to  that  enterprise,  and  as  they  were  extremely 
intent  on  their  expeditions  into  Italy,  which  thej  could  not  undertake  without 
the  concnrrenoe  of  their  nobles,  they  were  solicitous  not  to  alarm  them  by 
any  direct  attack  on  their  privities  and  jurisdictions.  They  aimed,  however. 
at  undermining  their  power.  With  this  riew,  they  inconsiderately  bestowed 
additional  temtories  mA  accumulated  new  honours  on  the  dersqr,  in  hopes 
that  this  order  might  serve  as  a  counterpoise  to  that  of  the  nobility  in  any 
future  struggle.^ 

The  unhappy  effects  of  this  fatal  error  in  poK|cy  were  quickly  felt  Under 
the  emperors  m  the  Pnuiconian  and  Swabian  lines,  whom  the  Germans,  by 
their  voluntanr  election,  placed  on  the  imperial  throne,  a  new  face  of  things 
appeared,  and  a  scene  was  exhibited  in  Germany  which  astonished  all  Chns- 
tendom  at  that  time,  and  in  the  present  age  appears  almost  incredible.  The 
pop&i,  hitherto  dependent  on  the  emperors  and  indebted  for  power  as  well  as 
dignil^  to  their  beneiicenoe  and  protection,  b^an  to  claim  a  superior  jurisdic- 
tion, and,  in  virtue  of  authority  which  thev  pretended  to  derive  from  heaven, 
tried,  condemned,  excommunicated,  and  deposed  their  former  masters.  Nor 
is  this  to  be  considered  merely  as  a  frantic  sally  of  passion  in  a  pontiff  intoxi- 
cated with  hi^  ideas  concerning  the  extent  of  pnestly  domination  and  the 
plenitude  of  papal  authority.  Gregory  Vll.  was  able  as  well  as  daring.  His 
presumption  and  violoioe  were  accompanied  with  political  discernment  and 
sagacity.  He  had  observed  that  Uie  princes  and  nobles  of  Germany  had 
acquired  such  considerable  territories  and  such  extensive  jurisdiction  as 
rendered  them  not  only  formidable  to  the  emperors,  but  din)osed  them  to 
favour  any  attempt  to  drcumscribe  their  power.  He  foresaw  that  the  ecclesi- 
astics of  Germany,  raised  almost  to  a  level  with  its  princes,  were  ready  to  sup- 
port any  penon  who  would  stand  forth  as  the  protector  of  their  privileges  and 
uidependenoe.  With  both  of  these  Gr^;ory  negotiated,  and  had  secured  many 
devoted  adherents  among  them  before  he  ventured  to  enter  the  Usts  against 
the  head  of  the  empire. 

He  began  his  rupture  with  Henry  IV.  upon  a  pretext  that  was  popular  and 
plausible.  He  complained  of  the  venality  and  corruption  with  which  the 
emperor  had  granted  the  investiture  of  benefices  to  ecclesiastics.  He  con- 
tended that  this  right  bek>nged  to  him  as  the  head  of  the  Church ;  he  required 
Henrj  to  confine  Himself  within  the  bounds  of  his  civil  jurisdiction,  and  to 
abstain  for  the  future  from  such  sacrilegious  encroachments  on  the  spiritual 
dominion.  All  the  censures  of  the  Church  were  denounced  against  Henry 
because  he  refused  to  relinquish  those  powers  which  his  predecessors  had  uni- 
formly exercised.  The  most  considerable  of  the  German  princes  and  eccle- 
siastics were  excited  to  take  arms  against  him.  His  mother,  his  wife,  his  sons, 
were  wrought  upon  to  disr^ard  all  the  ties  of  blood  as  well  as  of  duty,  and  to 
join  the  puty  of  his  enemies.^    Such  were  the  successful  arts  with  which  the 
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court  of  Rome  inflamed  the  superstitious  zeal  and  conducted  the  factious  spirit 
of  the  Germans  and  Itahans,  tnat  an  emperor  distinguished  not  onlr  for  many 
virtues,  but  possessed  of  considerable  talents,  Tras  at  length  obliged  to  appear 
as  a  supplicant  at  the  gate  of  the  castle  in  which  the  pope  resided,  and  to 
stand  there  three  days,  barefooted,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  imploring  a  pardon, 
which  at  length  he  obtained  with  difficulty.*''    [1077.] 

This  act  of  humiliation  degraded  the  imperial  dignity.  Nor  was  the  depres- 
sion momentary  only.  The  contest  betweeji  Greji^ory  and  Henry  gave  rise  to 
the  two  great  factions  of  the  Quelfs  and  Ghibelluies, — the  former  of  which, 
supporting  the  pretensions  of  the  popes  and  the  latter,  defending  the  rights  ot 
the  emperor,  kept  Germany  and  Italy  in  perpetual  agitation  during  three 
centuries.  A  regular  system  for  humbling  the  emperors  and  circumscribing 
their  power  was  formed,  and  adhered  to  uniformly  throughout  that  period 
The  pones,  the  free  states  in  Italy,  the  nobility  and  ecclesiastics  of  Germany, 
were  aU  interested  in  its  success ;  anc^  notwithstanding  the  return  of  some 
short  intervals  of  vigour  under  the  administration  of  a  few  able  emperors,  the 
imperial  authority  continued  to  decline.  During  the  anarchv  of  the  long 
interregnum  subsequent  to  the  death  of  William  en  Holland,  it  dwindled  down 
almost  to  nothing.  Rodulph  of  Hapsburg,  the  founder  of  the  house  of  Austria, 
and  who  first  opened  the  way  to  its  future  grandeur,  was  at  length  elected 
emperor,  not  that  he  might  re-establish  and  extend  the  imperial  authority, 
but  because  his  territories  and  influence  were  so  inconsiderable  as  to  excite  no 
jealousy  in  the  German  princes,  who  were  wilhng  to  preserve  the  forms  of  a 
constitution  the  power  and  vigour  of  which  they  liad  destroyed.  Seveoai  of 
his  successors  were  placed  on  the  imperial  throne  from  the  same  motive,  and 
almost  eveiT  remaining  prerogative  was  wrested  out  of  the  hauda  <d  feeble 
princes  unable  to  exercise  or  to  defend  them. 

During  this  period  of  turbulence  and  confusion  the  constitution  of  the  Ger- 
manic body  underwent  a  total  change.  The  ancient  names  of  courts  and 
magistrates,  together  with  the  original  forms  and  appearance  of  policy,  were 
preserved ;  but  such  new  privileges  and  jurisdiction  were  assumed,  and  so 
many  various  rights  established,  that  the  same  species  of  government  no 
longer  subsisted.  The  princes,  the  great  nobiUty,  the  dignified  ecclesiastics, 
the  free  cities,  had  taken  advantage  of  the  interregnum  which  I  have  men- 
tioned to  establish  or  to  extend  their  usurpations.  Tney  claimed  and  exercised 
the  right  of  governing  their  respective  territories  with  full  sovereignty.  They 
acknowledged  no  superior  with  respect  to  any  point  relative  to  the  interior 
administration  and  police  of  their  domains.  They  enacted  laws,  imposed 
taxesj  coined  money,  declared  war,  concluded  peac&  and  exerted  eveiy  pre- 
rogative peculiar  to  independent  states.  The  ideas  oi  order  and  political  union 
which  had  originally  formed  the  various  provinces  of  Germany  into  one  body 
were  almost  entirely  lost ;  and  the  society  must  have  dissolved,  if  the  forms 
of  feudal  subordination  had  not  preserved  such  an  appearance  of  connection 
or  dependence  among  the  various  members  of  the  community  as  preserired  it 
from  falling  to  pieces. 

This  bond  of  union,  however,  was  extremely  feeble ;  and  hardly  any  prin- 
ciple remained  in  the  German  constitution  of  suflicient  force  to  maintain 
public  order  or  even  to  ascertain  personal  security.  From  the  accession  of 
Rodulph  of  Hansburg  to  the  reign  of  Maximilian,  the  immediate  predecessor 
of  Charles  Y.,  the  empire  felt  every  calamity  which  a  state  must  endure  when 
the  authority  of  government  is  so  much  relaxed  as  to  have  lost  its  proper 
degree  of  vigoiu:.    The  causes  of  dissension  among  that  vast  number  of 
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membera  which  composed  the  Germanic  body  were  infinite  and  unavoidable. 
These  gave  rise  lo  nerpetiial  private  wars,  which  were  carried  on  with  all  the 
violence  that  usnally  accompanies  resentment  when  unrestrained  by  superior 
authority.  Rapine,  outrag^  exactions,  became  universal.  Commerce  was 
interrupted,  industry  suspended,  and  every  part  of  Germany  re:$embled  a 
country  which  an  enemy  had  plundered  arid  left  desolate."  The  variety  of 
exi>edient8  employed  with  a  view  to  restore  order  and  tranquillity  prove  that 
the  grievances  occasioned  by  this  state  of  anarchy  had  grown  intolerable. 
Arbiters  were  appointed  to  terminate  the  differences  among  the  several  states. 
The  cities  united  in  a  league  the  object  of  which  was  to  check  the  rapine  and 
extortions  of  the  nobility.  The  nobility  formed  confederacies  on  purpose  to 
maintain  tranquillity  among  their  own  order.  Germany  was  divided  into 
several  circles,  in  each  of  which  a  provincial  and  partial  jurisdiction  was 
established,  to  supply  the  place  of  a  public  and  common  tribunal.** 

But  all  these  remedies  were  so  ineffectual  that  they  served  only  to  demon- 
strate the  violence  of  that  anarchy  which  prevailed,  and  the  insufficiency  of 
the  means  employed  to  correct  it.  At  length  Maximilian  re-established  public 
order  in  the  empire,  by  instituting;  the  Imperial  Chamber,  a  tribunal  com- 
posed of  judges  named  partly  by  tne  emperor,  partly  by  the  several  states, 
and  vested  with  authority  to  decide  finally  concerning  all  differences  among 
the  members  of  the  Germanic  body.  A  few  years  after,  by  giving  a  new  form 
to  the  Aulic  Council,  which  takes  cognizance  of  all  feuoal  causes  and  such  as 
belong  to  the  emperor's  immediate  jurisdiction,  he  restored  some  degree  of 
vigour  to  the  imperial  authority.    [1512,] 

But,  notwithstanding  the  salutary  effects  of  these  regulations  and  improve- 
ments, the  political  constitution  of  the  German  empire,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  period  of  which  I  propose  to  write  the  history,  was  of  a  species  so  peculiar 
as  not  to  resemble  perfectly  any  form  of  government  known  either  in  the  ancient 
or  modern  world.  It  was  a  complex  body,  formed  by  the  association  of  several 
states,  each  of  which  possessed  sovereign  and  independent  jurisdiction  within 
its  own  territories.  Of  all  the  members  which  composed  this  united  body  the 
emperor  was  the  head.  In  his  name  all  decrees  and  regulations  with  respect 
to  points  of  common  concern  were  issued,  and  to  him  the  power  of  carrying 
them  into  execution  was  committed.  But  this  appearance  of  monarchical 
power  in  the  emperor  was  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  influence  of  the 
princes  and  states  of  the  empire  in  every  act  of  administration.  No  law 
extending  to  the  whole  body  could  pass,  no  resolution  that  affected  the  general 
interest  could  be  taken,  without  tne  approbation  of  the  diet  of  the  empire. 
In  this  assembly  every  sovereign  prince  and  state  of  the  Germanic  body 
had  a  right  to  be  present,  to  deliberate,  and  to  vote.  The  decrees,  or  recesses^ 
of  the  diet  were  the  laws  of  the  empire,  which  the  emperor  was  bound  to 
ratify  and  enforce. 

Under  this  aspect,  the  constitution  of  the  empire  appears  a  regular  con- 
federacy, similar  to  the  Achaean  lea^ie  in  ancient  Greece,  or  to  that  of  the 
United  Provinces,  and  of  the  Swiss  Cantons,  in  modern  times.  But,  if  viewed 
in  another  li^ht,  striking  peculiarities  in  its  political  state  present  themselves. 
The  Gennanic  body  was  not  formed  by  the  union  of  members  altogether  distinct 
and  independent  All  the  princes  and  states  joined  in  this  association  were 
originally  subject  to  the  emperors  and  acknowledged  them  as  sovereigns. 
B^des  this,  they  originally  held  their  lands  as  imperial  fiefs,  and  in  conse- 
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qnenoe  of  thia  tenure  owed  the  emperor  all  those  servioes  which  feudal  vassals 
are  bound  to  perform  to  their  liege  lord.  But  though  this  p^iUcal  subjection 
was  entirely  at  an  end,  and  the  influence  of  the  feudal  relation  much  diminished 
the  andent  forms  and  institutions^  introduced  while  the  eiuperors  governed 
Germany  with  authority  not  inferior  to  that  which  the  other  moiiarchs  of 
Burope  possessed,  still  remained.  Thus  an  opposition  was  established  between 
the  j2:enius  of  the  government  and  the  forms  <u  administration  in  the  QermAn 
empire.  The  former  considered  the  emperor  only  as  the  head  of  a  confederacyy 
tlie  members  of  which,  bv  their  voluntary  choice,  have  riused  him  to  that 
dignity ;  the  latter  seemed  to  imply  that  he  is  really  invested  with  soverd^ 
power.  By  this  circumstance  such  principles  of  hostility  and  discord  were  in- 
terwoven into  the  frame  of  the  Qermanic  body  as  affected  each  of  its  members, 
rendering  their  interior  union  incomplete  ana  their  external  efforts  feeble  ami 
irrq^r.  The  pernicious  influence  of  this  defect,  inherent  in  the  constitution 
of  the  empire,  is  so  considerable  that  without  attending  to  it  we  cannot  fully 
comprehend  many  transactions  in  the  reign  of  Charles  Y.  or  form  just  ideas 
concerning  the  genius  of  the  Qernutn  government 

The  emnerors  of  Germany  at  the  banning  of  the  sixteenth  century  were 
distinguished  by  the  meet  pompous  titles,  and  by  such  ensigns  of  dignity  as 
intimated  their  authority  to  be  superior  to  that  of  all  other  monarchs.  The 
greatest  princes  of  the  empire  attended  and  served  them,  on  some  occasions, 
as  the  officers  of  their  household.  They  exercised  prerogatives  which  no  other 
sovereign  ever  claimed.  They  retained  pretensions  to  all  the  extensive  powers 
which  their  predecessors  had.  enjoyed  m  any  former  age.  B<it.  at  the  same 
time,  instead  of  possessing  that  ample  domain  which  had  belonged  to  the 
ancient  emperors  of  Germany  and  which  stretched  from  Basil  to  Cologne,  akmff 
both  banks  of  the  Rhine,**  they  were  stripped  of  all  territorial  property,  ana 
had  not  a  single  city,  a  single  castle,  a  smgle  foot  of  land,  that  belonged  to 
them  as  heads  of  the  empire.  As  their  domain  was  alienated,  their  Htated 
revenues  were  reduced  almost  to  nothing ;  and  the  extraordinary  aids  which 
on  a  few  occasions  thev  obtained  were  granted  sparingly  and  paid  with  reluct- 
ance. The  princes  ana  states  of  the  enmire,  though  they  seemed  to  reoo^;uixe 
the  imperial  authority,  were  subjects  only  in  name,  each  of  them  possessing  a 
complete  municipal  jurisdiction  within  tne  precincts  of  his  own  territories. 

From  this  ill-compacted  frame  of  government  effects  that  were  unavoidable 
resulted.  The  emperors,  dazzled  with  the  splendour  of  their  titles  and  the 
external  signs  of  vast  authority,  were  apt  to  imagine  themselves  to  be  the  real 
sovereigns  of  Germany,  and  were  led  to  aim  continually  at  recovering  the 
exercise  of  those  powers  which  the  forms  of  the  constitution  seemed  to  vest  in 
them,  and  which  their  predecessors,  Charlemagne  and^tlie  Othos,  had  actually 
enjoyed.  The  princes  and  states,  aware  of  the  nature  as  well  as  the  extent  A 
these  pretensions,  were  perpetually  on  their  giiard  in  order  to  watch  all  the 
motions  of  the  in4)erial  court  and  to  circums<aribe  its  jpower  within  limits  still 
more  narrow.  The  emperors,  in  support  of  their  clauns,  appealed  to  ancient 
forms  and  institutions  whicn  the  states  held  to  be  obsolete.  The  states 
founded  their  rights  on  recent  practice  and  modem  privil^es,  which  the 
emoerors  considered  as  usurpations. 

This  iealousy  of  the  imperial  authority,  together  with  the  opposition  between 
it  and  the  rights  of  the  states,  increased  considerably  from  the  time  that  the 
emperors  were  elected,  not  by  the  collective  body  of  German  nobles,  but  by  a 
few  princes  of  chief  dignity.  During  a  long  period  all  the  members  of  the 
GemMnic  body  bad  a  right  to  assemble  and  to  make  choice  of  the  person 
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whom  tbey  appointed  to  be  their  head.  Bat  amidst  the  violence  and  aaarchy 
which  prevailed  for  several  centuries  in  the  empire,  seven  princes  who  poesew^ed 
the  most  extensive  territories,  and  who  had  obtained  an  hereditary  title 
to  the  great  offices  of  the  state,  acquired  the  exclusive  priviWe  of  nominating 
the  emperor.  This  right  was  confirmed  to  them  by  tlte  Golden  Bull;  the 
mode  of  exercising  it  was  ascertained,  and  they  were  dignified  with  the 
appellation  of  electors.  The  nobilitj  and  free  cities,  being  thus  stripped  of  a 
pnvilege  which  they  had  once  einoyed,  were  less  connected  with  a  prince 
towanu  whose  elevation  they  had.  not  contributed  by  their  suffrages,  and 
came  to  be  more  apprehensive  of  his  authority.  The  electors,  by  their  ex- 
tensive power  and  tne  distinguishing  privileges  which  they  possessed,  became 
formidaole  to  the  emperors  with  whom  they  were  placed  almost  on  a  level  in 
several  acts  of  jurisdiction.  Thus  the  introduction  of  the  electoral  college 
into  the  empire,  and  the  authority  which  it  aoqiiired,  instead  of  diminishing, 
contributed  to  strengthen,  the  principles  of  nostility  and  discord  in  the 
Qenuanic  constitution. 

These  were  farther  augmented  by  the  various  and  repugnant  forms  ol  civil 
policy  in  the  several  states  which  composed  the  Germanic  Dody.  It  is  no  easy 
matter  to  render  the  union  of  independent  states  perfect  and  entire,  even 
when  the  genius  and  forms  of  theu*  respective  governments  happen  to  be 
altogether  similar.  But  in  the  German  empire,  which  was  a  confederacy  of 
princes,  of  ecclesiastics,  and  of  free  cities,  it  was  impossible  Uiat  they  could 
incorporate  thoroughly.  The  free  cities  were  small  republics,  in  which  the 
maxims  and  spirit  peculiar  to  that  species  of  government  prevailed.  The 
princes  and  nooles,  to  whom  supreme  jurisdiction  belonged,  possef^ed  a  sort 
of  monarchical  power  within  their  own  territories,  and  the  forms  of  their  in- 
terior administration  nearly  resembled  those  of  the  great  feudal  kmgdoms. 
The  interests,  the  ideas,  the  objects  of  states  so  differently  constituted  cannot 
be  the  same.  Nor  could  their  common  deliberations  be  carried  on  with  the 
same  spirit^  while  the  love  of  liberty  and  attention  to  commerce  were  the 
reining  principles  in  the  cities,  while  the  desire  of  power  and  ardour  for 
military  glory  were  the  governing  passions  of  the  princes  and  nobih'ty. 

The  secular  and  ecclesiastical  members  of  the  empire  were  as  little  fitted  for 
union  as  the  free  cities  and  the  nobiUty.  Considerable  territories  had  been 
granted  to  several  of  the  German  bisnc^rics  and  abbeys,  and  some  of  the 
highest  offices  in  the  empire,  having  been  annexed  to  them  inalienablv,  were 
held  by  the  ecclesiastics  raised  to  these  dignities.  The  younger  sons  of  noble- 
men of  the  second  order,  who  had  devoted  themselves  to  tlie  Chtirch,  were 
commonly  promoted  to  these  stations  of  eminence  and  power ;  and  it  was  no 
small  mortification  to  the  princes  and  great  nobility  to  see  persons  raised  from 
an  inferior  rank  to  the  same  level  with  themselves,  or  even  exalted  to  superior 
dignity.  The  education  of  these  churchmen,  the  genius  of  their  professior^ 
and  their  connection  with  the  court  of  Rome,  rendered  their  character  as  weii 
as  their  interest  different  from  those  of  the  other  members  of  the  Germanic 

ay  with  whom  they  were  called  to  act  in  concert.    Thus  another  source  of 
ousy  and  variance  was  opened  which  ought  not  to  be  overlooked  when  we 
are  searching  into  the  nature  of  the  German  constitution. 

To  all  these  causes  of  dissension  mav  be  added  one  more,  arising  from  the 
unequal  distribution  of  power  and  wealth  among  the  states  of  the  empire.  The 
ejectors,  and  other  nobles  of  the  highest  rank,  not  only  possessed  sovereign 
jurisdiction,  but  governed  such  extensive,  populous,  ana  rich  countries  as 
rendered  them  ^eat  princes.  Many  of  the  other  members,  though  they 
enjoyed  all  the  rights  of  sovereignty,  ruled  over  such  petty  domains  tniat  their 
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real  power  bore  no  proportion  to  this  high  prerogative.  A  well-oomDacted  and 
vigorous  confederacy  could  not  be  formed  of  such  dissimilar  states.  The  weaker 
were  jealous,  timid,  and  unable  either  to  as.«ert  or  to  defend  their  just  privi- 
l^es.  The  more  powerful  were  apt  to  assume  and  to  become  oppressive. 
The  electors  and  emperors,  by  turns,  endeavoured  to  extend  their  own  authority 
by  encroaching  on  those  feeble  members  of  the  Qermanic  body,  who  sometimes 
defended  their  rights  with  much  spirit,  but  more  frequently,  being  overawed 
or  cormpted,  they  tamelv  surrendered  their  privileges,  or  meanly  favoured  the 
designs  formed  against  tnent** 

After  contemplating  all  these  principles  of  disunion  and  opposition  in  the 
constitution  of  the  Qerman  empire,  it  will  be  easy  to  account  for  the  want  of 
concord  and  uniformity  conspicuous  in  its  councils  and  proceedings.  That 
slow,  dilatory,  distrustful,  and  irresolute  spirit  which  characterizes  all  its 
deliberations  will  appear  natural  in  a  body  the  junction  of  whose  members  was 
so  incomplete,  the  ditferent  parts  of  which  were  held  together  by  such  feeble 
ties  and  set  at  variance  by  sudi  powerful  motives.  But  the  empire  of  Germany, 
nevertheless,  comprehended  countries  of  such  great  extent  and  was  inhabited 
by  such  a  martial  and  hardy  race  of  men,  that  when  the  abilities  of  an  emperor, 
or  zeal  for  any  common  cause,  could  rouse  this  unwieldy  body  to  put  forth  its 
sti-en^L  it  acted  with  almost  irresistible  force.  In  the  following  hii^tory  we 
shall  nna  that  as  the  measures  on  which  Charles  Y .  was  most  intent  were  often 
thwarted  or  rendered  abortive  by  the  spirit  of  jealousy  and  division'peculiar  to 
the  Germanic  constitution,  so  it  was  by  the  influence  which  he  acquired  over 
the  princes  of  the  empire,  and  by  engaging  them  to  co-operate  with  him,  that 
he  was  enabled  to  make  some  of  the  greatest  efforts  which  distinguish  his 

The  Turkish  history  is  so  blended,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  T.,  with  that 
of  the  great  nations  in  Europe,  and  the  Ottoman  Porte  interposed  so  often,  and 
with  such  decisive  intiuence,  m  the  wars  and  negotiations  of  the  Christian 
princes,  that  some  previous  account  of  the  state  m  government  in  that  great 
empire  is  no  less  necessary  for  the  information  of  my  readers  than  those  views 
of  the  constitution  of  other  kingdoms  which  I  have  already  exhibited  to  them. 

It  has  been  the  fate  of  the  southern  and  more  fertile  parts  of  Asia,  at  dif- 
ferent periods,  to  be  conquered  by  that  warlike  and  hardy  race  of  men  who 
inhabit  the  vast  country  known  to  the  ancients  by  the  name  of  Scnhia  and 
among  the  moderns  by  that  of  Tartary.  One  tribe  of  these  people,  called  Turks 
or  Turcomans,  extended  its  conquests,  under  various  leaders,  and  during  several 
centturies,  from  the  shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea  to  the  Straits  of  the  Dardanelles. 
Towards  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  the.^  formidable  conquerors  took 
Constantinople  by  storm  and  established  the  seat  of  their  government  in  that 
impNBrial  dty.  Greece,  Moldavia,  Wallachia,  and  the  other  province^  of  the 
ancient  kuigdoms  of  Thrace  and  Macedonia,  together  with  part  of  Hungary, 
were  subjected  to  their  power. 

But  though  the  seat  of  the  Turkish  government  was  fixed  in  Europe,  and 
the  sultans  obtained  possession  of  such  extensive  dominions  in  that  quarter  of 
the  globe,  the  genius  of  their  policy  continued  to  be  purely  Asiatic,  and  may 
be  pix)perly  tenned  a  despotism,  in  contradistinction  to  those  monarchical  and 
republican  forms  of  government  which  we  have  been  hitherto  contemplating. 
The  supreme  power  was  vested  in  sultans  of  the  Ottoman  race,  that  blood 
being  deemed  so  sacreil  that  no  other  was  thought  worthy  of  the  throne. 
From  this  elevation  these  sovereigns  could  look  down  and  behold  all  their 
subjects  reduced  to  the  same  level  before  them.    The  maxims  of  Turkish 
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policy  do  not  authorize  any  of  those  institutions  which  in  other  countries  limit 
the  exercise  or  moderate  the  rigour  of  monarchical  power  :  thej  admit  neither 
of  any  great  court  with  constitutional  and  permanent  jurisdiction  to  interpose 
both  m  enacting  laws  and  in  superintendm^  the  execution  of  them,  nor  of  a 
body  of  hereditary  nobles  whose  sense  of  their  own  pre-eminence,  whose  con- 
sciousness of  what  is  due  to  their  rank  and  character,  whose  jealousy  of  their 
privileges,  circumscribe  the  authority  of  the  prince,  and  serve  not  only  as  a 
carrier  a^^inst  the  excesses  of  his  caprice,  but  stand  as  an  intermediate  order 
between  him  and  the  people.  Under  the  Turkish  government  the  political 
condition  of  every  subject  is  equal.  To  be  employed  in  the  service  of  the 
sultan  is  the  only  cirainistanoe  tnat  confers  distinction.  Even  this  distinction 
is  rather  official  than  personal,  and  so  closely  annexed  to  the  station  in  which 
any  individual  server  that  it  is  scarcely  communicated  to  the  persons  of  those 
who  are  placed  in  them.  The  highest  dignity  in  the  empire  does  not  give  any 
rank  or  preeminence  to  the  family  of  him  who  enjoys  it.  As  every  man  before 
he  is  nused  to  any  station  of  authority  must  go  through  the  preparatory  disci- 
pline of  a  long  and  servile  obedience,"  the  ihoment  he  is  deprived  of  power  he 
and  his  posterity  return  to  the  same  condition  with  other  subjects  and  sink 
back  into  obscurity.  It  is  the  distinguishing  and  odious  characteristic  of 
Eastern  despotism  that  it  annihilates  all  other  ranks  of  men  in  order  to  exalt 
the  monarch ;  that  it  leaves  nothing  to  the  former,  while  it  gives  everything 
to  the  latter ;  that  it  endeavours  to  fix  in  the  minds  of  those  who  are  subject 
to  it  the  idea  of  no  relation  between  men  but  that  of  a  master  and  of  a  slave, 
the  former  destined  to  command  and  to  punish,  the  latter  formed  to  tremble 
and  obey.** 

But,  as  there  are  circumstances  which  frequently  obstruct  or  defeat  the 
sahitary  effects  of  the  best-regulated  governments,  there  are  others  which 
contribute  to  mitigate  the  evils  of  the  most  defective  forms  of  policjr.  There 
can,  indeed,  be  no  constitutional  restraints  upon  the  will  of  a  prince  in  a 
despotic  ^vemment ;  but  there  may  be  such  as  are  accidental.  Absolute  as 
the  Turkish  sultans  are,  they  feel  themselves  circumscribed  both  by  religion, 
the  principle  on  which  their  authority  is  founded,**  and  bv  the  army^  the 
instrument  which  they  must  employ  in  order  to  maintiun  it.  Wherever  religion 
interposes,  the  will  of  the  sovereij^  must  submit  to  its  decrees.  When  the 
Koran  hath  prescribed  any  religious  rite,  hath  enjoined  any  moral  duty,  or 
hath  confirmed  by  its  sanction  any  political  maxim,  the  command  of  the  sultan 
cannot  overturn  that  which  a  higher  authority  hath  established.  The  chief 
restriction,  however,  on  the  will  of  the  sultans  is  imposed  by  the  military 
power.  An  armed  force  must  surround  the  throne  of  every  despot,  to  maintain 
his  authority  and  to  execute  his  commands.  As  the  Turks  extended  their 
empire  over  nations  which  they  did  not  exterminate,  but  reduced  to  subjection, 
they  found  it  necessary  to  render  their  military  establishment  numerous  and 
formidable.  Amruth.  their  third  sultan,  in  order  to  form  a  body  of  troops 
devoted  to  his  will,  tnat  might  serve  as  the  immediate  guards  of  his  person 
and  dignity,  commanded  his  officers  to  seize  annually,  as  tne  imperial  property, 
the  fifth  part  of  the  youth  teken  in  war.  These,  after  l)eing  instructed  m  the 
Mahometan  religion,  inured  to  obedience  by  severe  discipline,  and  trained  to 
warlike  exercises,  were  formed  into  a  body  distinguisned  by  the  name  of 
janizaries^  or  new  soldiers.  Every  sentiment  which  enthusiasm  can  inspire, 
every  mark  of  distinction  that  the  favour  of  the  prince  could  confer,  were 
employed  in  order  to  animate  this  body  with  martial  ardour  and  with  a  con- 

.  "  SUte  of  tbe  Turkish  Empire,  by  Rycaut,  p.  2S.  **  Note  XLIU. 

^  RycAut,  p.  S. 
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scionsness  of  its  own  pre-eminence.^  The  janizaries  soon  became  the  chief 
strength  and  pride  of  the  Ottoman  armies,  and,  by  their  number  as  well  as 
reputation,  were  distinsuished  above  all  the  troops  whose  duty  it  was  to  attend 
on  the  person  of  the  stStan.**    [1S62.] 

Thus,  as  the  supreme  power  in  every  society  is  possessed  by  those  who  have 
arms  in  their  hanoii,  this  formidable  body  of  soldiers,  destined  to  be  the  instru- 
ments of  enlar^ng  the  sultan's  authority,  acquired  at  the  same  time  the  means 
of  controlling  it.  The  janizaries  in  Constantinople,  like  the  praetorian  bauds 
in  ancient  Rome,  quicldv  perceived  all  the  advantages  which  they  derived 
from  being  stationed  in  the  capital,  from  their  union  under  one  standard,  and 
from  beine  masters  of  the  person  of  the  prince.  The  sultans  became  no  less 
sensible  of  their  influence  and  importanoei  The  capictUvy  or  soldleir  of  the 
Porte,  was  the  only  power  in  the  empire  that  a  sultan  or  his  vizier  had  reason 
to  dread.  To  preserve  the  fidelity  and  attachment  of  the  janizaries  was  the 
great  art  of  government  and  the  principal  object  of  attention  in  the  poli<nr  of 
the  Ottoman  court  Under  a  monarch  whose  abiUties  and  vigour  of  mina  fit 
him  for  oommand,  they  are  obsequious  instruments,— execute  whatever  he 
ei^oin&  and  render  his  power  irresistible.  Under  feeble  princes,  or  such  as 
are  unfortunate,  they  become  turbulent  and  mutinous.— assume  the  tone  of 
masters,  degrade  and  exalt  sultans  at  pleasure,  and  teacn  those  to  tremble,  on 
whose  nod.  at  other  times,  life  and  death  depend. 

From  Mahomet  IL,  who  took  ConstantiiuMple,  to  Solyman  the  MagnifioentL 
who  began  his  reign  a  few  months  after  Charles  Y.  was  placed  on  the  imperial 
throne  of  Germany,  a  succession  of  illustrious  princes  ruled  over  the  Turkish 
empire.  By  their  great  abilities  they  kept  their  subjects  of  every  order, 
military  as  well  as  civil,  submissive  to  government,  and  had  the  absolute 
oommand  of  whatever  foroe  their  vast  empire  was  able  to  exert  Solyman,  in 
particular,  who  is  known  to  the  Christians  chiefly  as  a  conqueror,  but  is  oele- 
orated  in  the  Turkish  annals  as  the  great  lawgiver  who  established  order  and 
police  in  their  empire,  ^vemed  during  his  long  reign  with  no  less  authority 
than  wisdom.  He  divkled  his  dominions  into  several  districts ;  he  appointed 
the  number  of  soldiers  which  each  should  furnish ;  he  appropriated  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  land  in  every  province  for  their  maintenance ;  he  regulated 
witn  a  minute  accuracy  everything  relative  to  their  discipline,  their  arms,  and 
the  nature  of  their  service.  He  put  the  finances  of  the  empire  into  an  orderly 
train  of  administration ;  and,  though  the  taxes  in  the  Turkish  dominiona,  as 
well  as  in  the  other  despotic  monarchies  of  the  East,  are  far  from  being  con- 
siderable, he  supplied  that  defect  by  an  attentive  and  severe  economy. 

Nor  was  it  only  under  such  sultans  as  Solyman,  whose  talents  were  no  less 
adapted  to  preserve  internal  order  than  to  conduct  the  operations  of  war,  that 
the  Turkish  empire  enga^  with  advantage  in  its  contests  with  the  Christian 
states.  The  long  succession  of  able  princes  which  I  have  mentioned  had  given 
such  vigour  and  firmness  to  the  Ottoman  government  that  it  seems  to  nave 
attained  during  the  sixteenth  century  the  highest  degree  of  perfection  of  which 
its  constitution  was  capable.  Whereas  the  great  monarchies  in  Christendom 
were  still  far  from  that  state  which  could  enable  them  to  act  with  a  full  exer- 
tion uf  their  force.  Besides  this,  the  Turkish  troops  in  that  ajge  possessed 
every  advantage  which  arises  from  superiority  in  military  discipline.  At  the 
time  when  Solyman  began  his  reign,  the  janizaries  had  been  embodied  near  a 
century  and  a  half,  and  during  that  long  period  the  severity  of  their  military 
disci  phne  had  in  no  d^ee  relaxed.  The  other  soldiers,  drawn  from  the 
provinces  of  the  empire,  had  been  kept  almost  contiuiuilly  under  arms,  in  the 
**  Princt  Cantemir's  History  of  the  Otbmaa  Empln,  p.  SY  "  Note  XU  V. 
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▼arions  wan  which  the  sultans  had  carried  on,  with  hardljr  an  inverval  of 
peace.  Against  troops  thus  trained  and  accustomed  to  service  the  forces  of 
the  Christian  powers  took  the  field  with  great  disadvantage.  The  most 
intelligent  as  well  as  impartial  authors  of  the  sixteenth  century  acknowledge 
and  lament  the  superior  attainments  of  the  Turks  in  the  military  art**  The 
success  which  almost  uniformly  attended  their  arms,  in  all  their  wars,  demon- 
strates the  justness  of  this  observation.  The  Christian  armies  did  not  acuuire 
that  superiority  over  the  Turks  which  they  now  possess  until  the  long  establish- 
roent  ot  standmg  forces  had  improved  militaiy  discipline  among  the  former, 
and  until  various  causes  and  events,  which  it  is  not  in  my  province  to  explain, 
bad  corrupted  or  aboliihed  their  ancient  wariiko  instittttiOQS  anMmg  the  latter. 

••KotoXLY. 
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Note  L— Sect  I.  p.  4. 

Trs  eontteroaftlon  of  ibe  Britons,  when  Invtded  by  the  Plcts  and  Caledoolana,  after  the  R  >iD«a 
leglonfl  were  called  out  of  the  laland,  niity  give  aome  Idea  of  the  degree  of  debasement  to  whlcli 
the  human  mind  was  reduced  by  long  aeryitode  under  the  Romans.  In  their  aupplicatory  letter 
to  Actios,  which  they  call  the  Orwuu  qf  Britaim,  **  We  know  not  (say  they)  which  way 
to  torn  ns.  The  barberlans  drive  ns  to  the  sea,  and  the  sea  forces  ns  back  on  the  barbarians; 
between  which  we  have  only  the  cboioe  of  two  deeths.  either  to  be  swallowed  up  by  the  w«v«<«, 
or  to  be  slain  bv  the  sword."  (HIstor.  OIUsb,  ap.  Gale,  Hist.  Briun.  Script.,  p.  •.)  One  can 
hardly  believe  this  da4Ufdly  race  to  be  deeoendants  of  that  galU'it  people  who  rapolsed 
Omst  and  defended  their  liberty  su  long  against  the  Roman  arms. 

Nora  IL-Sect  I.  p.  4. 

The  barbarous  nati'ioa  were  not  only  llllterite,  bnt  regarded  Utcnture  with  contempt.  They 
found  the  inh*bitants  of  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire  sunk  in  elTemlnacy  and  averse  to  war. 
Such  A  character  was  the  object  of  scum  to  «  hlgh'«ptrited  and  gallant  race  of  men.  "  When 
we  would  brand  an  rn^-my,'^  says  Lultprandus,  **  with  the  most  diagracefiil  and  contnmelioafl 
AppelUtion,  we  call  him  a  Human ;  hoc  solo,  id  est  Aosiant'  nomine,  qnicquid  ignobliitatis, 
qulcquid  tlmidltatis,  qnlcqu'd  avaritio,  quicqnld  luxuriA,  quIcquM  mendaeii.  Immo  quiequld 
vltiomm  est  comprehendentes."    (liUitprandi  Legatio,  apud  Murat.,  Scriptur.  Italic.,  vol.  11. 

K'v  t.  p.  481.)  This  degeneracy  of  mantiers,  illiterate  barbartAUs  Impnted  to  their  love  of 
iming.  Kven  after  they  settled  In  the  countries  which  they  had  conquered,  they  would  not 
permit  their  children  to  be  instructed  in  any  sdenoe.  **  For  (eaid  they)  instruction  In  the 
sciences  tends  to  corrupt,  enervate,  and  depress  the  mind ;  and  he  who  has  been  aocnsiomed  to 
tremble  under  the  rod  of  a  ped  igogue  will  never  look  on  a  sword  or  a  spear  with  an  undaunted 
eye."  (Procop.,  de  Bello  Oothor.,  lib.  1.  p.  4,  ap.  Script  Bys.,  edit.  Venet.,  vol.  t.)  ▲  con- 
siderable numoer  of  years  elapsed  before  nations  so  rude  and  so  unwilling  to  learn  oouM  pro- 
duce histor  ann  capable  of  recording  their  transaetlons  or  of  describing  their  mannen  ami 
Institutions.  By  that  time  the  memory  of  their  ancient  condition  was  in  a  great  measure  lost, 
and  few  monumenta  remained  to  guide  their  first  writera  to  any  certain  knowledge  of  It.  If 
one  expects  to  reoftve  any  satisfactory  account  of  the  manners  and  laws  of  the  (ioths,  Lombards, 
or  I'Yanks  during  their  residence  in  thoee  countries  where  they  were  oriidnaliy  eeat(>d,  from 
Joraandes,  Paulus  Wamefridus,  or  Gregory  of  Tours,  the  earliest  and  moet  authentic  historians 
of  thene  people,  he  will  be  miserably  disappointed.  Whatever  Imperfect  kno»«  ledge  has  been 
conveyed  to  vl*  of  their  ancient  state  we  owe  not  to  their  own  writers,  but  to  the  Greek  and 
Komau  historians. 

Note  III.— Sect  L  p.  5. 

A  circumstance  related  bv  Priseus,  In  his  history  of  the  embassy  to  Attlla,  king  of  the  Huns, 
gives  a  striking  view  of  the  enthusiastic  passion  fur  war  which  prevailed  among  the  bar- 
barous nations.  When  the  entertainment  to  which  that  fierce  conqueror  admitted  the  Roman 
ambassadors  was  ended,  two  Scythians  advanced  towards  Attlla  and  recited  a  poem  In  which  they 
celebrated  his  victories  and  militsTy  virtues.  All  the  Huns  fixed  their  eyes  with  attention  on 
the  bards.  Some  seemed  to  be  delighted  with  the  verses ;  othen,  remembering  their  own  battles 
and  exploits,  exulted  with  joy ;  while  such  as  were  become  feeble  through  age  burst  out  Into 
teare,  oewailing  the  decay  of  their  vigour,  and  the  state  of  inactivity  In  which  they  were 
now  obliged  to  remain.  Exoerpu  ex  Historla  Prisoi  Rhetoria,  ap.  Bys.  HM.  Script.,  f^L  L 
p.  46. 
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Nora  IV.— Sect  I.  p.  7. 

A  TmutrlutMe  conflmuAioo  of  both  paxtR  of  this  reaaonliig  oecnrt  In  Um  hiatory  of  England. 
The  SftxoQB  carried  oo  the  conquest  of  that  conntry  with  the  same  deatnieUTe  spirit  which 
dlstlngnished  the  other  birbarons  nations.  The  ancient  Inhabitants  of  Britain  were  either  ex- 
termlitatfd,  or  forced  to  t^e  shelter  among  the  mountains  of  Wales,  or  reduced  to  servitude. 
The  Saxon  government,  laws,  manners,  and  language  were  of  coosequenoe  Introduced  Into 
Briuln,  and  were  so  perfectly  esubllshed  that  all  memory  of  the  Institutions  previous  to  their 
conquest  of  the  country  was  In  a  great  measure  lost.  The  very  reverse  of  this  happened  In  a 
subsequent  revolution.  A  single  victory  placed  William  the  Norman  oo  the  throne  of  England. 
The  Saxon  inhubitaiita,  though  oppreMse<i,  were  not  exterminated.  William  employed  the 
utmost  elTorU  of  his  power  and  policy  to  make  his  new  sntiJecis  conform  in  everything  to  the 
Norman  standird,  but  without  success.  The  Saxons,  though  vanquished,  wtre  fhr  mors 
numerous  than  their  conquerors ;  when  the  two  races  began  to  inoorp(H«te,  the  Saxon  laws 
snd  manners  gradually  gained  ground.  The  Morman  Instltutloiis  became  unpopular  and 
odious ;  many  of  them  fell  into  disuse;  and  in  the  ISnglish  oonstitut-on  and  language  at  this 
day  many  essential  parts  are  manilhsUy  of  Saxon,  not  of  Morman  extraction. 

NOTB  v.— Sect  L  p.  a 
Procoptus,  the  historian,  declines,  ffhnn  a  principle  of  benevolence,  to  give  any  partlenlar 
detail  of  the  cruelties  of  the  Goths ;  **  lest,**  ssys  he,  **  I  should  transmit  a  monument  and 
exariiple  of  inhumanity  to  succeeding  sges.**  (noc.,  de  Belio  Ooth.,  lib.  lU.  cup.  ifl,  ap.  Bys. 
Scriiit.,  vol.  I.  p.  I3tf.)  But  as  the  change  which  I  have  pointed  out  as  a  consequence  of  the 
settlement  of  the  barbarous  nations  in  the  countries  formerly  sul^Ject  to  the  Roman  empire 
could  not  have  taken  place  If  the  greater  part  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  had  not  been  extirpated, 
an  event  of  such  importance  and  influence  merits  a-  more  particular  illustration  This  will 
Justify  me  for  exhibiting  some  part  of  tbat  melandioly  spectaclif  over  whkh  humanity  prompted 
Prucoitiun  to  draw  a  velL  I  shall  not,  however,  disgust  my  readers  by  a  minute  narration,  but 
rest  satisfied  with  collecting  some  instances  of  the  devsstations  made  by  two  of  the  many 
nattons  which  settled  in  the  empire.  The  Vandals  were  the  first  of  the  barbarians  who  Invsded 
^Mdn.  It  was  one  of  the  richest  and  must  populous  of  the  Roman  provinces :  the  inhabitants 
bad  been  distinguished  for  courage,  and  had  defended  their  liberty  against  the  arms  of  Rome 
with  greater  obstinacy  and  during  a  longer  course  of  years  than  any  nation  in  Europe.  But  so 
entirely  were  they  enervated  by  their  suttfection  to  the  Komans  thst  the  Vandals,  who  entered 
the  kingdom  a.i>.  409,  completed  the  conquest  of  it  with  such  rapidity  that  in  the  year  41 1  these 
barbarians  divided  it  among  them  by  cas'  iiig  lots.  I  be  desolation  occasioned  by  their  invssdon 
is  twiis  described  by  Idatlus,  an  qre- witness:  **The  barbarians  wssted  everything  with  hostils 
cruelty.  The  pestilence  was  no  less  destructive.  A  dradfhl  famine  raged  to  such  a  degree 
that  the  living  were  constrained  to  feed  on  the  dead  bodies  of  their  fellow-citlxens  $  and  all  these 
terrible  plagues  desolated  at  once  the  unhappy  kingdoms."  (Idatii  Chron.,  ap.  Biblloth. 
Pairum,  vol.  vii.  p.  1 333,  edit.  Lugd.,  1677.)  The  Gothaliaving  atticked.tbe  Vandals  In  their  new 
settlements,  a  fierce  war  ensued ;  the  country  was  plundered  bv  both  parties;  the  cities  which 
bad  eiicaped  fh>m  destruction  In  the  first  invasion  of  tite  Vandals  were  now  laid  In  ashes,  and 
the  InhaDitaiiis  expowd  to  suffer  everything  that  the  wanton  cruelty  of  barbarians  could  inflict. 
Idatius  describes  these  scenes  of  Inhumanity,  ibid.,  p.  1236,  b.  l-i36,  c.  f.  A  similar  account  of 
their  devastations  Is  given  by  Isidorus  Hi^palensis  and  other  contemporary  writers.  (Isid., 
Chron.,  ap.  Orot.,  Hist.  Goth.,  732.)  From  Spain  the  Vandals  passed  over  Into  Africa,  a.d. 
438.  Africa  was,  next  to  I'^pt,  the  most  fertile  of  the  Bomsn  province.  It  was  one  of  the 
paaaries  of  the  empire,  and  is  called  by  an  ancient  writer  the  soul  of  the  commonwealth. 
Though  the  army  with  which  the  Vandals  invaded  it  did  not  exceed  thirty  thousani  flghtlng- 
men,  they  became  absolute  masters  of  the  province  In  less  than  two  years.  A  contem- 
porary author  gives  a  dreadftal  account  of  tiie  havoc  which  they  made :  **Tliey  found  a  province 
well  cultivated,  and  ei^oyliig  plenty,  the  beauty  of  the  whole  earth.  They  carricil  their 
destructive  arms  into  every  comer  of  it ;  they  dispeopled  it  by  their  devsstations,  exterminating 
evervthing  with  fire  and  sword.  They  did  not  even  »pare  the  vines  and  fhiit-trecs,  that  those 
to  whom  caves  and  inaccessible  mountains  had  aiforded  a  retreat  might  find  no  nourishment  of 
any  kind.  Their  boetlle  rage  could  not  be  satiated,  and  there  was  no  plane  exempted  from  tba 
elTects  of  it.  They  tortured  their  prisoners  with  the  most  exquisite  cruelty,  that  they  might 
force  fh>m  them  a  dlt^very  of  their  bidden  treasures.  The  more  they  iliscovered,  the  more  they 
expected,  and  the  more  implacable  they  became.  Neither  the  infirmities  of  age  nor  of  sex, 
neither  the  dignity  of  nobil.ty  nor  the  sanctity  of  the  sacerdotal  ofllce,  could  mitigate  their  ftiry ; 
but  the  more  Illustrious  their  prisoners  were,  the  more  barbarously  they  insulted  them.  Tlie 
public  buildings  which  misted  the  violence  of  the  flames  they  levelled  with  the  ground.  They  left 
many  cities  witbout  an  faihabitant.  When  they  approached  any  fortified  place  which  their 
mdisclpllned  army  could  not  r  dtice,  they  gathered  together  a  multitude  of  prisoners,  and, 
putting  them  to  tbe  sword,  left  tbpir  bodies  unburied,  that  the  stench  of  the  carcasses  mlicht 
oblige  the  garrison  to  abandon  It.'*     (Victor  Vlt.nsis  d«  Pefsecutione  Afrioaua,  ap.  BibL 
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Pitmoi,  vol.  Yttt.  p.  M6.)  St.  AivwUOt  aa  AfHean,  who  0arTi7ed  the  coaqoMt  «f  Ui  eouitiy 
by  tbe  VumUU  aume  yeata,  glvM  a  Mlmilar  dicHplion  of  tbeir  crueltlea.  (Opcfa,  ^ol.  z. 
p.  912,  6dlL  ICie.)  Abuut  a  bandred  yean  aftar  tbe  actUemeni  of  the  Vaadala  Jn  AlHoa,  Bell- 
aarina  atUekad  and  dlapoaacaafd  tbem.  Prooopiua,  a  oootemporary  hiat^^an,  deacribea  the 
devastalioa  wbich  tbal  war  oocaafooed.  **  Africa,"  aaya  lie,  **  waa  ao  eotirelj  dlapeopled  that 
one  mi|^t  traTel  tevtriil  daya  In  It  wtttaont  meeting  one  man ;  and  It  la  no  eza0entioa  to  aaj 
that  In  the  ooune  of  the  war  five  miUluna  of  penon»  perished.**  (Proc.,  Hiat.  Arcana,  cap.  18, 
HI.  Bya.  Script^  vol.  I.  p.  3lft.)  1  have  dwelt  longer  upon  the  oaiamitica  of  thia  provtDoe, 
becanae  they  are  deacrlbed  not  only  by  oontemporaiy  aothoia,  but  by  eye-witueaaea.    The 


pr«eent  state  of  AJnca  oonflnna  their  traHnMwuT     Many  of  the  mont  flourlabing  and  popi 
dtlca  with  which  It  waa  filled  were  ao  entirely  mined  that  no  veatlgaa  remain  to  i^in 
where  they  were  altnated.    That  fertile  territory,  which  auautawd  the  Roman  empii«.  aUI 
in  a  great  meaanre  nncnltivated «  and  that  provtaioe,  which  Victor,  in  hia  barfaan 
called  tpeeiotitat  tUmt  terra  JUrmUit,  la  now  the  retreat  of  pirutea  and  bandlttL 

While  tbe  VandaU  laid  waau  a  great  part  of  the  empire,  the  Hodb  deoolated  the  i 
OfalltiiebarlMnMiatribeethQywerethefleroeaiandaBoatfurmldable.  Ammianoa  MarceUlnna. 
a  contemporary  aothor,  and  one  of  the  beat  of  the  later  hlBtoriana»  glvea  an  aocoont  of  ttielr 
policy  and  maniiera,  wbich  nearly  reaemble  thoae  of  the  Scythlana  deacribed  by  tlie  andenta, 
and  of  tbe  Tartara  known  to  tbe  modema.  Some  parts  of  tbeir  diancler,  and  aeveral  of  their 
euatoma,  are  not  unlike  tlioae  of  the  lavagca  In  North  America.  Their  paaalon  for  war  •am 
estreaae.  **  A«  In  poliabid  aodetiea  (aaya  Ammianna)  eaae  and  tranquillity  are  courted,  they 
deli«ht  la  war  and  dangera.  He  who  blia  in  battle  la  reckoned  happy.  They  who  die  of  old 
afe  or  of  disease  are  deemed  infkmoos.  They  boaat  with  tbe  ntmoat  eznUatkm  of  tlie  namber 
of  enemlea  whom  they  have  slain,  and,  aa  ihe  moat  glorious  of  all  oraamenta,  they  fiuten  the 
acalpa  of  thuae  who  have  fallen  by  tbeir  haiida  to  the  trappings  of  their  horses."  ( Ammiaa. 
Mate,  lib.  xui.  p.  417,  edit,  aronov.,  Lugd..  1693.)  Their  incuniona  into  the  empire  began 
in  the  fourth  century ;  and  the  Bomana,  tbon«h  no  atrangera.  by  that  tima,  to  tbe  cflccu  of 
barbarous  rage,  were  satooislied  at  tbe  crueliv  or  their  devaatauuna.  Thrace,  Pannonia,  a<  d 
lUyrlcum  were  the  count  rlea  which  they  first  laid  desolate.  As  they  had  at  firat  no  inteniioa 
of  settling  in  l£unipe,  they  mads  only  iiiroada  oi  abuit  ooutinuanoe  into  the  empire ;  but  tlicue 
were  frequent ;  and  Prooopiua  oomputea  that  in  each  of  thcac^  at  a  y^«»«T^i  two  hundred 
thousand  perauna  perlahed,  or  were  carried  oif  aa  alavea.  (IVooop.,  Hlat.  Arcan.,  ap.  Bys. 
Script.,  vol.  i.  p.  318.)  Thrace,  the  best-cultivated  province  ta  Uiat  quarter  of  the  empire,  waa 
converted  into  a  desert  \  and  when  FrUcua  accompanied  the  ambassadors  aeni  to  AttUa  there 
were  no  iiihabltanta  In  some  of  the  cities,  but  a  few  mtaerable  p  ople  who  had  taken  shelter 
among  tbe  ruins  of  the  churches  {  and  the  flelda  were  covered  mitb  tbe  bones  of  thoae  who  had 
fallen  by  tbe  sword.  (Priscua,  ap.  Bys.  Script.,  vol.  1.  p.  34.)  Attila  became  kbignf  tbe  Huna, 
A.D.  434.  He  is  (AC  of  tbe  greatest  and  moat  enterpribing  conquerors  mentioned  in  hiatory.  H« 
extended  bis  empire  over  all  the  vast  conntrlca  oomprehoBded  under  tbe  general  namee  of 
Scythia  and  Qerniany  in  the  ancient  divbion  of  tbe  world.  While  be  waa  carrying  on  his  waru 
againat  tbe  barbarous  nations,  he  ke|>t  the  Roman  miiplre  under  perpetual  apprehenaioos.  and 
extorted  enormoua  subaidiea  irom  tbe  timid  and  effeminate  monarcbs  «  ho  governed  it.  Jn  the 
vear  451  lie  entered  Gaul,  at  the  head  of  an  army  compoaed  of  all  tbe  vaiioua  nationa  which  h« 
had  subdued.  It  waa  more  numerona  than  any  with  which  the  barbarians  had  hitherto  invaded 
tbe  empire.  Tbe  devaatatinna  Hhicb  he  committed  were  horrible.  Not  only  tbe  open  oounirT* 
but  tbe  meet  flourlahing  citiea,  were  tleaolated.  The  extent  and  cruelty  of  nia  devaatatione  are 
dt^ribed  by  Salvianua  de  Gnbemat.  Dei,  edit.  Balus.,  Par.,  1668,  p.  138,  etc.,  and  by  IdaUua, 
ubi  supra,  p.  1236.  Aetiua  put  a  stop  to  his  prugrem  in  that  country  by  the  fkmooa  battle  of 
Chiloos,  In  which  (if  we  may  believe  the  htstorianaof  that  age)  tliree  hundred  thouaand  persona 
periahed.  (Idat.,  ibid. ;  Jomandea  de  Rebua  Getlcia,  ap.  Giut.,  Hist.  Qothor.,  p.  671,  Amat., 
1666.)  But  tbe  next  year  he  reaolved  to  attaclc  tbe  centre  of  tbe  empir^  and,  marching  into 
Italy,  wasted  it  with  rage  inflamed  by  the  eeoae  of  his  late  disgrace.  What  Italy  Buffered  l^ 
the  Huns  exoeed'-d  all  the  calamitlea  which  the  preceding  Incurstons  of  the  barbariaiia  bad 
brought  upon  It.  Coiiringlua  baa  collected  aeveral  i«ssagea  fh>m  the  ancient  biatoriana  which 
prove  Uiat  the  devaaUtiona  committed  by  tlie  Vandala  and  Huna  in  the  cuuntriea  aituated  on 
the  banks  of  tbe  Rhine  wers  no  less  crue  1  and  fatul  to  the  human  race.  (Kxerdutio  de  Urbi- 
bua  Gf-rmanlsB,  Opera,  vol.  i.  p.  488.)  It  la  endlees,  it  la  ahocking,  to  follow  theee  destroyers 
of  mankind  through  ao  many  aoenea  of  horror,  and  to  coniemplate  the  havoe  whkh  they  made  uf 
the  human  species. 

But  the  state  in  which  Italy  appeara  to  have  been  during  aereral  ages  after  the  barbaroos 
nations  settled  In  it  la  the  moat  declaive  proof  of  the  cruelty  aa  well  aa  extent  of  their  deva** 
tationa.  Whenever  any  country  la  thinly  inhabited,  treea  and  shrubs  spring  up  in  the  nocnltl- 
Vtfted  fields,  and,  spreading  bj  degreee,  form  large  forei4a ;  by  tbe  overflowing  of  rivera  and 
the  »tagnating  of  waters,  other  parts  of  it  are  converted  into  lakea and  marshes.  Ancient  Italv« 
which  tbe  Roman*  rendered  the  aeatof  elegaiioe  and  luxury,  waa  cultivated  to  tbe  highert  pitch. 
But  eo  eflisctnally  dU  tbe  devastations  of  tbe  barbariana  destroy  all  the  eflects  of  Rmmo 
industry  and  cultivation  that  in  the  eighth  century  a  considerable  part  of  luly  app  ars  ta 
have  bean  oovtiad  with  Sanata  and  marabea  of  great  extent.    MuratoTl  enters  bitoa  minvto 
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dflA^l  ooDoeraIng  tbe  iltiutlon  and  limits  of  several  of  tlww,  and  prom  bj  tbe  mort  anlbmUc 
CTidenoe  that  great  tcacU  of  terrto^'ry  in  all  tbe  different  pnivlmea  uf  Italy  were  either  uvermo 
vtih  wood  or  Told  under  watn.  Nor  did  tbeae  uocupy  parts  of  the  country  naturally  barren 
or  of  llcUe  value,  but  were  spread  over  districts  which  ancient  writers  repr^'sent  as  eztreoiely 
fertile  and  which  at  present  are  highly  cultivated.  (Muralori,  AntlquiUtcs  Italloe  Medll 
JE^  dissert,  xxl^  vol.  II.  pp.  14ft,  163,  etc.)  A  strong  proof  of  thU  occurs  In  a  desrrlptloQ 
of  tbe  city  of  Modena,  by  an  author  of  tbe  tenth  century.  (Murat.,  Script  Rerum  Italic., 
ToL  ill.  pars.  li.  p.  MI .)  Tbe  state  of  desolation  In  other  oountrfc-s  of  Kunjpe  seems  to  have  been 
the  same.  In  many  of  tbe  most  early  charters  now  extant,  tbe  lands  granted  to  monasteiles 
or  to  private  persons  are  distinguished  Into  such  as  are  cultivated  or  Inliab  ted,  ciKi  sticb  as 
were  ereaU,  desvUte.  In  many  Insunoes  Isnds  are  granted  to  persons  beciuse  ibey  h«d  tali:en 
%bem  ttom  tbe  desert,  ab  trtima,  and  bad  cultivated  nnd  planted  them  with  inhabitants.  This 
appenra  from  a  charter  of  Charlemagne,  published  by  Eclibart,  de  Reims  Irnncic  Orientalls, 
▼vL  ti.  p.  864,  and  fh>m  many  charters  of  his  succee»ors  quoted  by  Du  Cange,  voc.  Brtmui. 
Vrtierevtr  a  rlgbi  of  property  In  land  can  be  thus  acquired,  it  Is  evident  that  the  country  must 
be  eztremelT  demlate  and  thinly  peopled.  The  first  settlers  In  Am<-rica  obuined  possessloa  of 
land  by  such  a  title.  Whoever  was  able  to  dear  and  cultivate  a  field  was  n cognised  as  tbe 
pn^rietur.  His  industry  merited  such  a  reooropense.  Tbe  grants  in  the  charters  which  1  have 
mentioned  flow  fkum  a  similar  principle,  and  there  mast  have  been  some  resemblance  In  tbe 
fetaie  of  tbe  oonntrles. 

Monitori  adds  that  during  tbe  eighth  and  ninth  centuries  Italy  was  grestly  Infested  by 
wolves  and  ocberwiki  beasts;  another  mark  of  Its  being  destitute  of  iuhabitauis.  (Murat., 
Antiq.,  vol.  tt.  p.  1«3.)  Thu»  lUly.  tbe  pride  of  tbe  ancient  world  for  its  fertility  and  eultlva- 
tkm,  was  reduced  to  tiie  state  of  a  country  newly  peuplnl  and  lately  rendered  habitable. 

I  am  sensible  not  only  that  Rome  of  those  descriptloits  of  tbe  devssutions,  which  I  have 
qnoiail.  may  beCexagKerat*^  but  that  the  barbarous  tribe^  in  maldng  their  settlements,  did  not 
prooeed  Invariably  In  tbe  Stime  manner.  Some  of  them  seemed  to  be  bent  on  exterminating  the 
ancient  tnhaUtants ;  others  were  more  dlspus'd  to  Incorporate  with  them.  It  is  not  my  province 
either  to  Inquire  Into  tbp  cauaes  which  occasioned  this  variety  in  the  coodoct  of  tbe  conquerors,  or 
to  describe  Uie  state  of  tboee  countries  where  tbe  ancient  inhabitants  were  treated  mo^t  mildly. 
Tbe  tiscta  wbidi  I  have  produced  are  suffldent  to  Justify  tbe  account  which  I  have  given  In  the 
text,  and  to  move  that  the  destruction  of  the  human  species,  occssloned  by  tbe  b(«tUe 
invasions  of  the  Northern  nations  and  their  subsequent  settlements,  was  much  greater  than 
many  authors  seem  to  Imsgine. 

Nora  VL— Sect  L  p.  a 

I  hav*  obscrrad.  Note  II.,  that  our  only  certain  Infocmaftlon  coooeniag  the  ancient  state  of 
tbe  imrbaroos  nations  must  be  derived  from  tbe  Orseic  and  Roman  writers.  Happily  an 
•oooont  of  tbfS  institutions  and  customs  of  one  {leople,  to  which  those  of  all  the  n«t  »eem  to 
have  been  in  a  great  measure  alniUar,  has  been  transmltied  to  «s  by  two  authors,  tbe  most 
eapnbis,  perbaps^  that  ever  wrote,  of  obssrving  th<-m  with  profound  dii*cemiueni  and  of 
describing  them  with  propriety  and  force.  Tbe  render  must  perceive  thai  Caaiar  and  Tadtus 
are  the  aaHhecs  whom  1  nave  In  view.  Tbe  former  gives  a  short  sccount  of  tbe  ancient 
fiermaiis  in  a  tew  chapters  of  the  sixth  book  of  his  Oommentariea ;  the  latti-r  wrote  a  treatise 
expressly  on  that  sslbiect.  These  are  the  most  precious  and  Instructive  monuments  of 
aatiquUy  to  the  present  inhabitants  of  Europe.    F^*m  tliem  we  leam,^ 

I.  That  the  stsAe  of  sodHy  among  tbe  ancient  Germans  was  of  tbe  rudest  and  mnst  nimple 
farm.  They  snbsisteil  entirely  by  hunting  or  by  pasturage.  (Cim„  lib.  vl.  c.  ai^  Tbey  neg- 
lected sgrleultwe,  and  lived  chiefly  on  milk,  cheese,  and  flesh.  (Ibid.,  c.  22  )  Tadtus  agrees 
with  bim  in  most  of  these  points.  (De  Morib.  Qerra..  c  14,  is,  23.)  Tbe  Uuths  were  equallv 
acgUgnnt  of  agricnlturs.  (Primx  Rhet.,  ap.  Bys.  Script.,  v.  I.  p.  31.  B.)  Society  was  in  the 
same  state  amcmg  tbe  Huns,  who  disdained  to  cultivate  ttie  earth  or  to  touch  a  plough.  (Amm. 
Marael^  lib.  xzxL  p.  476.)  The  same  manners  took  place  among  tbe  Alana.  (Ibid.,  p.  477.) 
While  society  remaina  In  this  simple  statSb  men  by  uniting  together  scarcely  relinquish  any  por* 
tton  of  their  natund  indspeodeoce.  Accordingly,  we  are  informed,  2.  That  tbe  authority  of  clvU 
goveramsBt  was  actrsmsiy  limited  among  tbe  Germans.  During  timeM  of  peace  tbey  bad  no 
oommoB  or  fixed  mM|dstrate.  but  the  chief  men  ct  every  district  dispensed  Justice  and  aooommo- 
dsled  differences.  (Gns.,  ibid.,  c.  33.)  Ttielr  kings  bad  not  abaolute  or  unbounded  power ; 
their  awhority  consisted  rather  In  tbe  privilege  of  advising  than  in  the  power  of  commanding. 
MatI  rs  of  small  csnaeqnenoe  were  determined  by  the  cblelf  men ;  affairs  of  importance,  by  the 
whole  community,  (ndt,  c  7, 11.)  Tbe  Huns,  in  like  manner  deliberated  in  common  oon- 
cemiaic  ew^  buslnew  of  moment  to  tbe  sodoty,  snd  were  not  subl*^  to  the  rigour  of  regal 
atitherlty.  (Amm.  Mareel.,  llbw  xxxi.  p.  474.)  3.  Every  indivktual  among  tbe  ancient 
Uermans  was  left  at  Ubsrty  to  choose  whether  he  would  t^ke  part  In  any  military  enterprise 
which  wee  proposed  t  there  seems  to  have  been  no  obligation  to  engage  in  it  imposed  on  him  by 
p  'bUc  authority.  **  When  any  of  the  chief  soen  proposes  sn  expedition,  such  as  approve  of  the 
cause  and  of  tbe  leader  rise  up  and  declare  their  Intention  of  following  bim ;  after  coming  under 
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ttali  eng^tement*  thoM  who  do  not  lUfll  It  wt  considered  a%  deaeiten  *nd  traiton,  And  are 
lookfd  Qpon  u  Inftunous."  (Cass  ,  ibid.,  c  ^}  Tacitus  plainly  points  at  the  same  cnstoiB, 
thougii  in  terms  moi-e  olMcure.  (Tacit.,  c  11.)  4.  As  every  individujl  was  so  independent, 
and  roaster  in  so  great  a  degree  of  his  own  actions.  It  became,  of  oonseunenee,  the  great  ol^|eet 
of  every  person  among  tlie  Germans,  who  aimed  at  lielnff  a  leader,  to  gain  adherents  and  attach 
them  to  his  peivon  and  interesL  These  adherents  Ciesar  calls  ambaeti  and  cltcnte$,  ix^ 
rftainers  or  clients;  Tacitus,  c/mttet,  or  compMuions.  The  chief  disiinction  and  power  of  the 
leaders  consisted  in  being  attended  by  a  numerous  band  of  cbo^n  youth.  This  was  their  pride 
as  well  as  ornament  during  peace,  and  their  defence  in  war.  The  leaders  gained  or  preserved 
the  favour  of  these  retainers  by  presents  uf  armour  and  of  horses,  and  by  the  profuse  though 
inelegant  hospiulity  with  which  they  euteriained  them.  (Tacit.,  c.  I4, 16.)  6.  Another  ooo- 
sequence  of  the  personal  liberty  and  Independence  which  the  Germans  retained,  even  aftrr  they 
united  In  society,  was  their  drcumsorlbing  the  criminal  Jurisdiction  of  the  magistrate  wfthla 
very  narrow  limits,  and  their  not  only  claiming,  but  exercising,  almost  ail  the  rights  of 
private  resentment  and  revenge.  Their  magistrates  had  not  the  power  either  of  inipriaonlng 
or  of  Inflicting  any  corporal  punishment  on  a  ftree  man.  (Tadt.,*c  7.)  Every  persiin  waa 
obliged  to  avenge  tne  wrongs  which  his  parents  or  Mends  had  sustained.  Their  enmities  were 
hereditary,  but  not  inreconcTlable.  Kveii  murder  was  compensated  by  paying  a  certain  number 
of  cattle.  (Tacit.,  c.  ai.)  A  part  uf  the  fine  went  to  the  king,  or  state,  a  part  to  the  person 
who  had  been  ii  (Jured,  or  to  his  kindr^.    (I  bid,  c.  1 2.) 

Those  particulars  concerning  the  institutions  and  manners  of  the  Germaoii,  though  well 
known  to  every  person  conversant  in  ancient  literature,  I  have  thought  proper  lo  arrange  in 
this  order,  and  bo  lay  before  such  of  mv  readers  as  may  be  less  aoqualnteil  witli  these  facts* 
both  because  they  oonflrm  the  account  which  I  have  given  of  the  state  of  the  barbarous  nationa, 
and  because  they  tend  to  illustrate  all  the  observations  I  shall  iiave  occasion  to  m^ke  oou- 
oeming  the  various  changes  in  their  fiovemment  and  customs.  The  laws  and  customs  Intro- 
duced by  the  barbarous  nations  Into  their  new  settlements  are  the  best  commentary  on  the 
writings  of  Caesar  and  Tacitus;  and  their  observations  are  the  best  key  to  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  these  laws  and  customs. 

One  circumstance  with  respect  to  the  testimonies  of  Oesar  and  Tacitus  concerning  the 
Germans  merits  attention.    Oaesar  wrote  bis  brief  account  of  their  manners  more  than  a 


hundred  vears  before  Tadtus  composed  his  Treatise  de  Moribus  Germanorum.  A  hundrpd 
years  maxe  a  considerable  period  in  the  progress  of  national  manmrs,  espei-ially  if  during  that 
time  those  prople  who  are  rude  and  unpolistheJ  have  had  much  communication  with  more 


civilised  »tatee.  This  was  the  case  with  the  Germans.  Their  interooun«e  with  the  Rowans 
b^n  when  Oear  crossed  the  Riiine,  and  increased  greatly  during  the  interval  between  that 
event  and  tlie  time  when  Tacitus  flourished.  We  may  aott>nlingly  observe  th;it  the  maiinpTS  of 
the  Germans  in  his  time,  which  Gnsar  descr  bes,  were  less  improved  than  those  of  the  same 

SMple  as  delineated  by  Tacitus.  Besides  this,  it  is  remarkable  <hat  there  was  a  coosklefable 
fference  in  the  state  of  society  among  the  different  trliies  of  Germane.  The  Suiones  were  so 
much  improved  that  they  began  to  be  corrupted.  (Tadt..  c.  44.)  The  Fenni  were  so  harfoarons 
that  it  is  wonderful  how  they  were  able  to  suhslnt.  (Ibid.,  c.  46.)  Whoever  undertakes  to 
describe  tho  manners  of  the  Germans,  or  to  found  any  political  theory  upon  the  state  of 
society  among  them,  ought  careftilly  to  attend  to  l>uth  titese  circunistanoes. 

Before  1  quit  this  subject.  It  may  not  be  Improper  to  observe  that,  though  »nco68»lve  altera- 
tions in  their  insiiiutions,  together  with  the  grsdnal  progress  of  refinement,  have  made  an 
entire  change  In  the  manners  of  the  various  peMple  i»ho  conquered  the  Roman  empir*,  there  ia 
still  one  race  of  men  nearly  in  the  same  political  situation  with  th-Irs  when  they  first  settled 
In  their  new  conquests;  I  mean  the  various  tribes  and  nations  of  savages  In  North  Amerka. 
It  cannot,  then,  be  conslderod  either  as  a  digression,  or  as  an  Improper  iTKluigi*noi>  of  curiosity, 
to  Inquire  whether  this  similarity  in  their  political  state  has  occasioned  any  reeeniMance 
between  their  cliancter  and  manners.  If  the  likeness  turns  out  to  be  striking.  It  Is  a  stronger 
proof  thAt  a  Just  att^ount  has  been  given  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Europe  than  the  testimony 
even  of  Oesar  or  of  Tacitus. 

1.  The  Americans  subsist  chiefly  by  hunting  and  fishing.  Some  trllies  neglect  agriculture 
entirely.  Among  those  who  cultivate  some  small  spot  near  their  huis,  that,  together  with  all 
works  of  labour,  is  performed  by  the  women.  (P.  Charlevoix,  Journal  historlqne  d'un  Voyage 
de  I'Am^rique,  4to,  Par.,  1744,  p.  334.)  In  such  a  state  of  society,  the  common  wants  of  men 
being  few  and  their  mutual  dependence  upon  each  other  small,  their  unton  is  extremely  Im- 
perfect and  feeble,  and  they  continue  to  enjoy  their  natural  liberty  atrnw^t  unimpaired.  It  Is 
Uie  first  idea  of  an  American  that  every  man  is  Iwm  free  and  Independent,  and  that  no  power 
on  earth  hath  any  right  to  diminish  or  circumscribe  his  natural  liberty.  There  is  hardly  any 
appearance  of  subordination,  either  in  civil  or  domestic  government.  Evenr  <nie  does  what  be 
pleases.  A  faUier  and  mother  live  with  their  diildren  like  persuna  whom  cbsnce  has  brought 
together  and  whom  no  common  bond  unites.  Their  manner  of  educating  their  children  la 
•uitoble  to  this  principle.  They  never  chastise  or  punish  them,  even  during  their  Infancy.  Aa 
they  advance  in  yearn,  they  continue  to  be  entirely  masters  of  their  own  actions,  and  seem  nofe 
to  be  conscious  of  being  responsible  for  any  part  of  their  oonduot.    (Ibid.,  pp.  272,  273.) 
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S.  The  power  of  their  civil  magistratps  is  extremely  limited.  Among  moAt  of  tbeir  tribes,  the 
•achem,  or  chief,  is  elective.  A  cuuncil  of  old  men  is  chosen  to  assist  him,  wiUiout  whose 
ad\1ce  he  determines  no  aSkir  of  importance.  The  sachems  neither  possrss  nor  cUim  any 
great  degree  of  authority.  They  prupo!>e  and  entreat,  rather  than  ounimand.  The  obedience  of 
their  people  is  altogether  voluntary.  (Ibid.,  pp.  366,  368.)  3.  The  savages  of  America  engage 
In  their  military  enterprises,  not  fh)m  constraint,  but  choice.  When  war  is  resolved,  a  chief 
arises  and  offers  himwlf  to  be  the  leader.  Such  as  are  willing  (for  they  compel  no  persoti ) 
stand  up  one  after  another  and  King  tht'ir  war-song.  But  if,  after  this,  any  of  these  should 
reftise  to  follow  the  leader  to  whom  they  have  engaged,  his  life  would  be  in  danger,  and  he 
would  be  considered  as  the  most  infamous  of  men.  (ibid.,  pp.  217,  aid.)  4.  Such  as  engage  lo 
follow  any  leader  expect  to  be  treated  by  him  with  great  attention  and  respect}  and  he  la 
obliged  to  make  them  presents  of  oonslderabte  valne.  Hbid.,  p.  218.)  5.  Among  the  Ameri- 
cans, the  maffistrate  has  scarcely  any  criminal  Jurisdiction.  (Ibid.,  p.  272.)  Upon  receiving 
any  injury,  the  person  or  family  offended  may  Inflict  what  punishment  they  please  on  tlje 
person  who  waa  the  author  of  It.  (Ibid^  p.  274.)  Their  resentment  and  desire  of  vengeance 
aire  excessive  and  implacable.  Time  can  neither  extinguiith  nor  abate  it.  It  Is  the  chief 
Inheritance  parents  leave  to  their  children ;  It  Is  transmitted  from  generation  to  generation, 
until  an  occasion  be  found  of  satisfying  It.  (Ibid.,  p.  309.)  Sometimes,  however,  the  offended 
party  is  a^ipeased.  A  compensation  la  paid  for  a  murder  that  has  lieen  o«ftnmlitcd.  I  be 
reUtioiis  of  the  deceased  receive  it ;  and  it  consist*  most  communiy  of  a  captive  taken  in  war, 
who^  being  substituted  in  place  of  the  person  who  waa  murdt  red,  assumes  his  name  and  Is 
adopted  into  his  family.  Qhld.^  p.  274.)  The  resemblance  holds  in  many  other  particulars. 
It  is  sufficient  for  my  purpose  to  have  pointed  out  the  similarity  of  those  great  features  which 
distinguish  and  characterize  both  people.  Dochart,  and  other  philologists  of  the  last  century, 
who,  with  more  erudition  than  science,  endeuvoured  to  trace  the  migrations  of  various  nations, 
and  wIm)  were  apt  upon  the  slightest  appearance  of  resemblance  to  find  an  affinity  between 
nations  far  removed  n-om  each  other,  and  to  conclude  that  they  were  descended  flrom  the  same 
ancestors,  would  hardly  have  |[dlied,  on  viewing  such  an  amazing  eimilailtv,  to  pronounce  with 
oonfidence  "  that  the  Germans  and  Americans  must  be  the  saiiie  people."  But  a  philosopher 
will  satisfy  himself  with  observing  **  that  the  characters  of  nations  dei>end  on  the  state  of 
society  in  which  they  live,  and  on  the  political  institutions  establinbed  among  them ;  and  that 
the  human  mind,  whenever  it  la  placed  in  the  same  situation,  will,  la  agesi  the  m«.st  distant 
•nd  in  countries  the  most  remote,  sssume  the  same  form  and  be  distinguished  by  the  same 


I  hAve  pushed  the  comparison  between  the  Germans  snd  Americans  no  fttrther  than  was 
necessary  for  the  illustration  of  my  subject.  I  do  not  pretend  that  the  stote  of  society  in  the 
two  D»untries  waa  perfectly  similar  in  every  respea.  Many  uf  the  German  tribes  were  more 
civilized  than  the  Americans.  Some  of  them  were  not  unacquainted  with  agriculture ;  almoat 
all  of  them  had  flocks  of  tame  caUle,  and  depended  upon  them  for  the  chief  part  of  their  sub- 
sistence. Most  of  the  Amerkan  tribes  subsl^t  by  hunting,  and  are  in  a  ruder  and  more  simple 
state  thatt  the  ancient  Germans.  The  resemblance,  however,  between  their  condition  is  greater, 
perhaps,  than  any  that  history  aflfonlB  an  opportunity  of  observing  between  any  two  races  of 
uncivilised  people ;  and  tiiis  has  produced  a  surprising  similarity  of  manners. 

Note  VII.— Sect  I.  p.  8. 

The  booty  gained  by  «n  army  belonged  to  the  army.  The  king  himself  had  no  part  of  it  but 
what  he  acqulml  by  lot.  A  remarkable  instance  of  tiiU  occuis  in  the  history  of  the  Franks. 
The  army  oi  Glovia,  the  founder  of  the  French  monarchy,  having  plund<  red  a  church,  carried 
ofi;  among  ether  sacred  utensils,  a  vase  of  extraordinary  size  and  beauty.  The  bishop  sent 
deputes  to  Clovls,  beseeching  him  to  restore  the  vase,  that  it  might  be  again  employed  in  the 
sacred  services  to  which  It  bad  been  consecrated.  Clovis  desired  the  deputies  to  follow  him  to 
Soissons,  as  the  booty  was  to  be  divided  in  that  place,  and  promised  that  if  the  lot  should  give 
him  the  disposal  of  the  vase  he  would  grant  wliat  the  blahop  desired.  When  he  came  to  Sois- 
siins,  and  all  the  booty  was  placed  in  one  great  heap  in  the  midiile  of  the  army,  Clovis  entreated 
that  befoce  malting  the  division  they  would  give  him  that  vase  over  and  above  his  share.  All 
appeared  willing  to  gratify  the  king  and  to  comply  with  his  request,  when  a  fierce  and  haughty 
soldier  lilted  up  his  battle-axe,  and,  striking  the  vase  with  the  utmost  vlulence,  cried  out,  with 
a  loud  voice,  *«  You  shall  receive  nothing  here  but  that  to  which  the  lot  gives  yoo  a  right." 
Gregor.  Turon.,  HJstor.  Fraaoorum,  lib.  11.  c.  27,  p.  70,  Par.,  1610. 

Note  Vlll.-Sect  I.  p.  9, 

The  histoiy  of  the  establishment  and  progress  of  the  feudal  system  is  an  Interesting  ot|)ect  to 
all  the  nations  of  Europe.  In  some  countries  their  Jurisprudence  and  kws  are  stiU  in  a  great 
measure  feudal.  In  otlwis,  many  forms  snd  practices  established  by  custom,  or  founded  oa 
statutes,  took  their  rise  fhmi  the  feudal  law,  and  cannot  be  understood  without  atteu<ling  to  the 
Mess  pscullAr  to  U.    Several  authors  of  the  highest  zeputatlon  iur  genius  and  erudition  have 
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endMivoared  to  IHu8*rite  this  mil^ect,  bat  «tlll  manj  parts  of  H  are  obscure.  T  ahsll  endesvoor 
t<i  usee  with  predslun  the  promss  and  rartatiuD  of  Mess  eonceralng  property  in  Uiid  smotiK 
the  barbaruus  nations,  siid  shalt  attempt  to  point  out  the  caniies  which  introdoonl  tbe«e  chang(« 


as  well  ss  the  effects  which  followed  upon  them.  Prmrty  in  Iiuid  seems  to  have  gune  through 
four  successive  changes  among  the  people  who  settled  In  the  various  provinces  of  the  Roman 
empire. 

I.  While  the  barbarous  nations  remained  In  their  original  cnnntrles,  their  propertf  In  land 
was  only  temporary,  and  they  had  no  certain  limits  to  uieir  powirsslous.  After  feeding  their 
Itoclcs  in  one  district,  they  removed  with  them,  snd  with  their  wives  and  fkmlliea,  to  another, 
and  ahundoned  that  likewise  in  a  short  tim(>.  They  were  not,  in  consequence  of  this  impnfect 
s)iecieH  of  property,  broug'  t  under  any  positive  or  formal  obligation  to  serve  the  oommunl^ ; 
all  titeir  sprvices  were  purely  voluntary.  Every  individual  was  at  liberty  to  dwose  how  ur 
he  uould  contribute  towards  carrying  on  any  military  enterprise.  If  he  followed  a  lesdiT  la 
any  expedition,  it  was  from  attachment,  not  flnom  a  sense  of  obligation.  The  clearest  proof  of 
this  has  been  produced  In  Note  VI.  While  property  continued  in  this  states  we  can  di^rover 
nuihing  that  Sears  any  resemblance  to  a  feudal  tenure,  or  to  the  subonttaaftion  and  military 
service  which  the  feudal  system  introduced. 

II.  Upon  settling  in  the  countries  which  they  had  subdued,  the  victorious  troops  divided 
the  conquered  lands.  Whatever  portion  of  them  folt  to  a  soldier,  he  seised  ss  the  reoomp^MS 
due  to  hli  valour,  as  a  settlement  acquired  by  his  own  sword.  He  took  possession  of  it  as  a  free- 
man in  fUll  property.  He  et^oyed  It  during  his  own  life,  and  could  dbpose  of  It  at  plessnre,  or 
traii«niit  It  as  an  inheritance  to  his  children.  Thus  propertv  in  land  became  fixed.  It  was  at 
the  same  time  oUodtol ;  <.e..  the  posDessor  hsd  the  entire  right  of  property  and  dominion ;  he 
held  of  no  sovereign  or  superior  lord  to  whom  be  wss  bound  to  d<i  homage  and  tiertbrm  servloe. 
But  ss  these  new  proprietors  were  In  some  danger  (as  hss  been  observed  In  the  text)  of  being 
disturbeil  by  the  remsinder  of  the  ancient  Inhabitants,  and  In  still  gn  ater  danger  of  being 
attacked  by  successive  colottles  of  barbarisns  ss  fierce  and  rapaclotts  ss  themselves,  they  saw 
the  necessitv  of  coming  und«>r  obligations  to  defend  the  community  more  explicit  than  thuse  to 
which  they  had  been  sul\)ect  in  their  original  habltatkms.  On  this  scoount,  immedist  ly  upon 
their  fixing  in  their  new  settlements,  every  freeman  became  bound  to  take  arms  In  defence  off 
the  community,  and,  if  he  refused  or  neglected  so  to  do,  wss  llnltle  to  a  considerable  penalty. 
1  do  ntit  mean  that  any  contract  of  this  kind  was  formally  concluded  or  mutually  raiifleJ  by  any 
legal  solemnity.  It  wss  esubllshed  by  tadt  omsent,  like  tbe  other  compacts  which  hold  society 
together.  Tiie  mutual  security  and  prt«ervation  made  it  the  Inters  of  all  to  recognise  Its 
authority  and  to  enforce  the  observation  of  It.  We  can  trace  bock  this  new  obllgaiitin  on  the 
pro}>ri6ton  of  land  to  a  very  early  period  in  the  history  of  tbe  Franks.  Cbilperic,  who  began 
bis  reign  a.d.  662,  exacted  a  fine,  bannot  Ju$»it  em*gi,  from  certain  persons  who  hsd  refbs'tl 
to  accompany  him  in  an  expedition.  (Oregor.  Turon.,  lib.  v.  c  M,  p.  Si  I.)  Cbildebert.  who 
began  his  reign  a.i*.  576,  proceeded  in  the  same  manner  against  others  who  had  been  guiltv  of 
a  like  crime.  (Ibid.,  lib.  vii.  c  4S,  p.  Mi.)  Such  a  fine  could  not  have  been  exacted  whila 
property  continued  in  ito  first  state  and  miliury  service  wss  entirely  voluntary.  OiarlPSDagna 
ordained  that  every  freeman  who  possessed  five  mansi,  <.<..Blxtv  acrea,  of  land,  im  prvperty^ 
should  march  in  person  against  the  enemy.  (CapituU  a.d.  607.)  Louis  le  Mbonnaire,  a.d. 
816,  granted  landa  to  cerUio  Spaniards  who  fied  frum  the  Saracens,  and  allowed  them  to  settle 
In  his  territories,  on  condition  that  they  fhould  serve  in  the  army  IVet  other  frtemun.  (Ckpltul., 
vol.  I.  p.  600.)  By  land  possessed  in  property,  which  i*  mentioned  in  the  fsw  of  Charlemagne, 
we  are  to  understand,  aooordlng  to  the  stvle  of  thst  age,  allodial  latid  t  a(odet  and  jmiprietes, 
albdum  and  j*roprium,  being  words  perfectly  synonymous.  (Du  Gange,  vocs  aMUmJ)  The 
clearpsi  proof  of  tbe  distinction  between  allodial  and  lienefldsry  possession  is  eoniained  In  two 
charters  pnblhbed  by  Mur.itoi  i,  1^  which  it  appears  that  a  person  might  possess  one  jpart  of  hia 
esute  as  allodial,  which  he  could  dispose  of  at  pleasure,  the  other  as  a  hens/Ictem,  of  which  he 
had  only  the  usufruct,  the  property  returning  to  tbe  superior  lord  on  his  denlae.  (Antlq. 
lul.  Medli  iGvi,  vol.  I.  pp.  666,  666.)  The  same  disttnctton  Is  pointed  out  In  a  cafltulare  of 
Charlemagne,  a.d.  812,  edit.  Balux.,  vol.  i.  p.  491.  0>unt  Everaitl,  who  married  a  daughter  of 
lioots  le  Debiinnalre,  In  the  curious  testsosent  by  which  he  disposes  of  his  vast  sstate  among 
hia  children,  distinguishes  between  what  he  possessed  proprieUUtt  and  what  be  held  btm^Jlefo :  and 
It  appears  that  the  greater  part  was  allodial.  aj>.  637.  Auh.  Minsi  Opera  Dtplomatloa,  Lovan., 
1723,  vol.  1.  p.  19. 

In  the  same  manner  Ubtr  homo  Is  commonly  opposed  to  uotfia  or  vartaUmii  the  former 
denotes  an  allodial  proprietor,  the  latter  one  who  held  of  a  superior.  These  /f«s  men  wem 
under  an  obligation  to  serve  tbe  Ktate ;  and  this  duty  was  considered  as  so  sacred  that  freemen 
were  prohibited  from  entering  Into  holy  orders  unless  they  hid  obtained  tbe  consent  of  tbe 
sovereign.  The  reason  given  for  this  In  the  statute  Is  remarkable :  **  For  we  are  informed  that 
some  do  so  not  so  much  out  of  devotion  ss  In  order  to  avoid  that  miUtarv  serrlee  wbkh  they  are 
bound  to  perform."  ((3spltnl.,  lib.  I.  ^  114.)  If  upon  being  summoned  hito  the  field  any  free> 
man  refriMd  to  obey,  a  ftiU  Aer«te«mtnn,  iiS.,  a  fins  of  sixty  crowns,  was  to  be  exacted  from  him 
socoiding  to  the  law  of  the  Franks.  (Caplt.  Chr.  Magn.,  ap.  Leg.  Ixmgob.,  lib.  I.  tit.  14.  ^  13, 
p.  539.)   Tnls  •zpresBfon^aooonllDg  to  the  law  of  the  Fnnks»  seems  to  ino^ly  thai  both  (ba 
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obltntfoQ  to  ierve,  and  the  penalty  on  thom  who  disreicanled  it.  were  coerai  wfth  the  laws  made 
by  the  Pranks  at  their  flnA  settlement  In  Gaul.  This  fine  was  levied  with-sach  riicottr  '*  that  if 
any  person  convicted  of  ^his  crime  was  Inmlvent  he  was  reduced  (o  flerWiode,  and  continued  In 
that  state  until  such  time  as  bis  labour  should  amount  to  the  value  of  tlie  ktrebannum."  (Ibid.) 
The  emperor  Lotharlus  rendered  the  penalty  still  more  sevei-e ;  and  if  any  person  poesessitig 
such  an  extent  of  property  as  ma  de  it  lucumbetit  on  him  to  talce  the  field  in  person  reniwd  to  obev 
the  summons,  all  his  goudit  were  declared  to  be  forfeited,  and  he  himself  migbt  ba  punished 
with  banishmrat.    Murat.,  Script.  Ital.,  vol.  i.  pan  ii.  p.  163. 

III.  Property  in  land  having  thus  become  fixed,  and  subject  to  military  service,  another 
diange  was  Iniroduced.  though  slowly  and  Htep  by  t^tep.  We  learn  from  Titcltus  that  the  chief 
men  among  the  Germans  emleavoiired  to  attach  to  their  persons  and  interests  certain  a*tlierenis 
whom  he  calls  eomite$.  These  Ibnght  under  their  standard  and  followed  th«*m  in  all  their  enter- 
prlM>s.  The  vame  custom  continued  among  them  in  their  new  Mttlements,  and  those  atttiched 
or  d<tvoted  followers  were  called  ftdel€$^  antruUwnet,  hominet  in  trutU  dominioa,  Uudes. 
Tacitus  informs  us  that  the  nnlc  of  a  comes  wsa  deemed  honourable.  (De  Morib.  Germ.,  c.  13.) 
The  composition,  which  is  the  standard  by  which  we  mu»t  Judge  of  the  ranic  and  condition  of 
persons  in  the  Middle  Ages,  paid  for  tbe  murder  of  one  in  IruiU  dos^tntko.  was  triple  to  that 
paid  for  the  murder  of  a  fh>eman.  (Leg.  Salicor.,  tit.  44,  $$  1  et  3.)  While  the  Germans 
remained  in  their  own  country,  they  courted  the  fkvour  of  these  oomltes  by  prespnti*  of  ai  ms 
and  horses,  and  by  hospitality.  (See  Note  VI.)  As  long  sa  they  had  no  fixed  property  In  Iwud, 
these  were  tbe  only  gifts  that  they  could  bestow,  and  tbe  only  reward  which  their  tollowers 
desired.  But  upon  their  settling  in  the  countries  which  ihey  conquered,  and  when  the  value 
of  property  came  to  be  understood  among  them,  instead  of  those  slight  presents,  the  kings  and 
chieftains  beetowetf  a  more  substautlal  r  compense  in  land  on  their  adherents.  These  grants 
were  called  bene^ficia^  because  they  w^re  gratuitous  donations ;  and  AoiK/ret,  because  they  were 
regarded  an  marks  of  distinction.  What  were  the  services  originally  exacted  In  return  for  these 
bm^cia  can-ot  be  determined  with  absolute  precision ;  because  there  are  no  records  so  ancient. 
When  allodial  pueaesslons  were  first  rendered  feudal,  they  were  not  at  once  bul])ected  to  all  the 
feudal  services.  The  transition  here,  as  in  all  other  ciianges  of  invMrUnce,  was  gradual.  As 
the  great  ot^lectof  a  feudal  \a8sal  was  to  obtain  protection,  when  allodial  proprietors  first  con- 
•en led  to  become  vassals  of  any  powerful  leader  they  continued  to  retain  as  much  of  their 
ancient  independence  as  wan  consistent  with  that  new  relation.  The  homage  wblcli  they  did  to 
their  superior,  of  whom  thev  chose  to  hold,  was  called  homagium  planumt  and  bound  them  to 
nothing  more  than  fidelity,  but  without  any  o  •ligation  either  of  military  service  or  attendance 
in  the  conrtn  of  thefa"  superior.  Of  this  homoffuim  gdanum  some  traces,  though  ob-cure,  may 
still  be  discovered.  (Bmssel,  tom.  i.  p.  97.)  Among  tiie  undent  writs  published  by  I).  D.  de 
Vic  and  Vsisette,  Hist  de  I^angued.,  are  a  great  many  which  they  call  kamoffia.  They  seem  to 
be  an  intermediate  step  between  the  homaoium  planum  mentioned  by  Brussei,  and  tbe  engage- 
ment to  perform  complete  feudal  s  rvice.  The  one  party  promises  protection  and  grants  oeitaiu 
castles  or  lands ;  tbe  uther  engages  to  defend  the  person  of  the  grantor,  and  to  assist  him  like- 
wise in  defending  hlK  property  as  ofli  n  as  he  shall  be  summoned  to  do  m>.  Hut  these  engage- 
ments are  aocompuniod  with  none  of  the  feudal  furmallttes,  and  no  mention  is  made  of  any  of 
the  other  feudal  services.  Tbey  appear  rather  to  be  a  mutual  contract  between  eauals  than  the 
•ngaeement  of  a  vassal  to  perform  services  to  a  superior  lord.  (Preuves  de  I'Hist.  de  Lisng., 
tom.  ii.  p.  173,  et  passim.)  As  soon  as  men  were  accustomed  to  these,  the  otner  feudal  services 
were  gradually  Introduced.  M.  de  Montesquieu  considen  these  beiwHcia  as  fiefii.  which  origin- 
ally snl^ected  those  who  held  them  to  military  service.  (lyEsprit  des  Loix,  1.  xxx.  c.  3  et 
16.)  M.  l'<tbbe  de  Mably  lomends  that  such  as  held  these  were  at  first  sniOecied  t*  no  other 
service  than  what  was  incumbent  on  every  Ireeman.  (Ubservatlons  sur  rHivtoire  de  France,  i. 
366  )  But  upon  comparing  their  fffoufd  aiid  reasonings  and  coi^ectures  it  seems  to  be 'evident 
that  as  every  freetiian,  in  oonatquence  of  his  allodial  property,  was  bound  to  serve  the  com- 
munity Uider  a  severe  penalty,  no  good  reason  can  be  assigned  for  conferring  these  benefieia  if 
they  did  not  8ul\|ect  such  as  received  them  to  some  new  obligation.  U  by  should  a  king  have 
stripped  hims>'lf  of  his  domain,  if  he  had  not  expected  ttiat  by  parcelling  it  out  he  migiit  acquire 
a  right  tn  wrvices  to  wtiicb  he  had  formerly  no  title?  We  may  then  warrantably  conclude, 
«*  That  as  allodial  properly  sut\|«cted  those  who  possessed  it  to  serve  the  community,  so  bene 
Jii-ia  suljected  such  as  liebl  thent  to  personal  service  and  fidelity  to  bim  ftxim  whom  they 
received  these  liinds."  These  beneficit  were  granted  originally  only  during  pleasure.  No  cir- 
cumstance relating  to  the  customn  of  tbe  Middle  Ages  in  better  ascertained  than  this ;  Innume- 
mble  pnK>r8  of  it  might  be  added  to  those  produced  tn  L'Esprltdes  Loix,  1.  xxx.  c.  16,  and  by  Dvt 
Cange,  voce.  ^n^Jlcium  et  flkudum. 

J  V .  But  tbe  pi«8e>sk>n  of  benefices  did  not  continue  long  in  this  stiite.  A  precarious  tenure 
during  pleasure  was  not  ■ofllcient  to  sstlsfy  such  as  held  lands,  and  by  various)  means  the\  gra- 
dually olrtained  a  conRrmatlon  of  their  benefices  during  life  (Feudor.,  lib.  i.  tit.  i.)  Du  GauKS 
produces  Mveral  quotations  from  anc  ent  chart  re  and  chronicles  in  proof  of  this.  (Gloss.,  voc. 
Jtew^lcivm.)  After  this  It  was  easy  to  obtain  or  extort  ctiait  r*  rendering  benejleia  heredttarv, 
firat  in  the  direct  line,  then  in  tiie  collateral,  and  at  last  in  the  female  line.  Leg.  Longob.,  lib. 
ilL  tit.  8;  Uu  (3angs,  voc  He$i^eium, 

H 
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ii  U  DO  ^uj  matter  to  fix  the  predM  ttiM  wbeo  «ach  of  tlwM  cbngeB  took  place.  If .  T  AMift 
M*bly  ooi)jeciunrft»  with  lome  probability,  that  Cbarles  Manel  flnt  Introdnced  the  pneitee  of 
RTMitlog  (wiM/lcia  for  life.  (Obmrvat.,  torn.  i.  pp.  103,  IM.)  And  thiA  liunls  le  tiAoDiMfro 
wM  ftnong  th«  flret  who  Tendered  them  heredHary,  is  CTldent  from  the  authorltiea  to  which  he 


refen.  (Ibid.,  4'i».)  MaUUoo,  howevvr,  has  published  a  piadtum  of  Lonis  le  Mboouaire, 
A.D.  MO,  by  which  It  appears  that  he  still  contlnoed  to  grant  some  tmn^fieia  only  duriug  Ufa. 
(De  Re  Diplomat  ca,  Ub.  vl.  p.  :>53.)    In  the  year  MO,  Odo,  king  of  Fnoce,  gimntad  lands  to 


Klcab«ido,  fidell  siio,  Jore  beneiidarlo  <t  fhictaario,"  during  his  own  llf- ;  and  if  be  rii«iQld 
die,  and  a  son  were  iiorii  to  him,  that  right  wan  to  cuntinae  during  the  life  of  his  son.  (Mabil- 
Ion,  lit  supr4,  p.  A5S.)  Tbis  was  an  tntermedtate  vtep  between  fiels  merely  during  life  and  llelh 
berediury  to  peipetuity.  While  km^fida  oontinned  under  their  first  fi>rm,  and  were  held  oiily 
during  pleasure,  he  who  granted  tbeni  nut  only  exerdsed  the  domtititiai,  or  pRronttre  of  supe- 
rior loid,  but  he  retained  the  property,  giving  bts  vassal  only  the  wn^rjui.  Bat  under  the 
latter  form,  when  they  became  hendliary.  although  feudal  lawyers  continued  todpflne  a  bntr^ 
Jlcimm  agreeably  to  its  urtginal  nature,  iha  property  was  in  effect  taken  out  uf  the  hands  of  tfas 
superior  lords  and  lodged  in  tbuse  of  the  vassal.  As  soon  as  the  reclproeal  advantages  of  tha 
feudal  mode  of  tenure  came  to  be  understotid  by  supertors  as  welt  as  vassals,  that  ipedes  of 
holding  became  so  agreeable  ti>  both  that  nut  only  lands,  but  cssual  rents,  such  u  the  profits  of 
a  toll,  the  fsre  paid  at  ferries,  etc.,  the  salaries  or  perquisites  of  offices,  and  even  penskxw  them- 
selves, were  granted  and  held  as  fleis;  and  mlliury  service  was  promised  and  exacted  od 
account  of  theae.  (Morice,  M«m.  pour  servir  de  Preuves  4  I'HIst.  de  BietagDe,  tom.  11.  pp.  T8, 
000 ;  Brussel.  tom.  i.  p.  41.)  How  MbsunI  soever  H  nuy  seem  to  grant  or  to  huM  suoi  pi«> 
oariuus  and  casual  property  as  a  fief,  thf>re  are  instances  of  feudal  tenuies  sttll  more  singular. 
The  pr«ifits  arifling  fh>ui  the  mssees  said  at  an  altar  were  properly  an  eecleslaptlcal  retenoe, 
belonging  to  the  clergy  of  the  ctiurch  or  monastery  whidi  perfwrmed  that  duty  %  tout  these  wero 
som«*tlmpA  selieti  by  the  powerAil  barum.  In  order  to  ascertain  their  right  io  them,  they  held 
them  as  fi<>fs  of  tbe  Ctiurch,  and  parcelled  them  out  in  the  same  manner  as  other  propeity  to 
their  .siib-vssMU.  (liouauet,  liecueil  des  Hist.,  vol.  x.  pp.  338,  480.)  Tbe  same  spirit  of 
encroachment  whkh  renoersd  fiefs  bereditaiy  led  the  nuhles  to  extort  Pnm  their  soverelgrai 
hereditary  grsnts  of  oflSces.  Many  of  the  great  ufilces  of  the  cMwn  became  hereditary  In  must 
of  tbe  kingdoms  in  Europe ;  and  so  oonnctous  were  monarchs  uf  this  spirit  of  usurpation  among 
the  noMlity,  and  ro  solicitous  to  guaid  against  it,  that  on  some  occnnoiis  they  obliged  tbn 
peraons  whom  tbey  promoted  to  any  office  uf  dignity  to  gnuit  an  obMgation  that  neither  they 
nor  their  heirs  should  claim  it  as  belonging  to  them  by  hereditary  right.  A  remarkabia 
instance  of  this  is  produced,  M^.  de  I'Acad.  des  lw«crip.,  tom.  xxx  p.  696.  Another  oocnru 
In  tbe  Tbewur.  Anecdot.,  published  by  Msrtane  et  Durand,  vol.  i.  p.  873.  This  revolution  in 
property  occasioia'd  a  change  oorrsponding  to  it  in  political  goveniment;  the  grant  vsssals  of 
the  crown,  kS  ihc>y  acquind  such  extensive  possessions,  usurped  a  proporilonal  degree  of  power* 
depreised  tbe  Jurisdiction  of  tlie  crown,  and  trampled  on  tbe  privileges  of  the  people.  It  la  on 
scoount  of  this  connection  that  it  becomes  an  ol^-t  of  Importance  in  history  to  tnoe  tbe  pro- 
gress of  feudal  properi.y ;  for  upon  dlsoovertng  in  whi^  state  property  wsa  at  any  particular 
iieriod  we  m«y  determine  with  preciakm  what  was  the  degree  ot  power  possessed  by  the  king  or 
by  the  nobility  at  this  juncture. 

One  circumstance  more,  witti  respect  to  the  cfaangM  which  property  underwent,  ikseiteo 
attention,  i  have  shown  that  when  tbe  various  tribes  of  barbarians  divitied  their  conquesta  la 
the  fifth  and  eixth  centuries  the  pror>erty  which  tbey  acquired  was  allodial  \  bat  in  several  parts 
of  £urope  property  bad  beoome  almost  entirely  feudal  by  the  beginning  «>f  the  tenth  centuiy. 
The  former  rpeclM  of  property  seems  to  be  so  much  better  and  niot-e  desirable  than  the  latter  that 
auch  a  change  appears  surprising,  cspeciHlly  when  we  are  Informed  thai  alkidial  property  was 
fh'queutly  converted  into  feudal  by  a  voluntary  deeil  of  the  poss-ssur.  The  motives  which 
determined  them  te  s  choice  so  repugnant  %o  the  ideas  of  modem  times  conoeming  property 
have  been  investigated  and  explained  by  M.  de  Montesquieu,  with  his  usual  discernment  ami 
accuracy,  lib.  xxxK  c  8.  Tbe  moet  couNklerable  is  that  of  which  we  have  a  hint  in  Lambertna 
ArdensLt,  an  ancient  writer  quoted  by  Du  Oange,  voce  AlodU.  In  those  times  of  anardiy  and 
disorder  which  became  general  in  Europe  after  tbe  death  of  Charlemagne,  wbefl  there  was 
scarcely  any  union  umoug  the  different  memben  of  the  community,  and  Individuals  were 
exposed,  single  and  undefended  l>y  government,  to  rapine  and  oppression.  It  became  necessary 
for  every  man  to  have  a  powerlul  protector,  under  whose  banner  he  might  range  himself  and 
obtain  securltv  Hoainst  enemies  wtiom  singly  be  could  not  oppose.    For  this  reason  he  relin- 

Sulsbed  his  alloitlal  independence,  and  subjected  himself  to  the  feudal  services,  that  be  might 
nd  safety  under  tbe  patronage  of  some  res|)ectable  supfrior.  In  some  parte  of  Europe  this 
change  fk-om  allodial  to  feudal  property  became  so  general  that  he  who  possessed  land  had  no 
longer  any  liberty  of  choice  left :  he  was  obliged  to  recognise  some  liege-lord  and  to  hold  of  him. 
Tbua,  Beaunianolr  informs  us  th«t  In  the  counties  of  Clermont  and  Beauvois,  it  tbe  lord  or 
count  discovered  any  land  within  his  Jurisdiction  for  which  no  service  was  performed  and  which 
paid  to  bim  no  taxes  or  cu^'-toms,  he  might  histantly  seise  It  aa  his  own ;  fbr,  says  be,  according 
to  our  cuatom,  no  man  can  bold  allodial  property.  (Const.,  chsp.  24,  p.  123.)  Upon  the  sann 
principle  is  founded  a  maxim  Hhich  has  at  length  become  general  la  the  law  of  f>>anoe,  ifulh 
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ttm  mm  teigmmr.    In  other  provinoea  of  Tunc*  •llodlAl  property  seems  to  )utv  mnAined 
r  aiialleB«teil  and  to  have  Wo  more  btghlv  va'ued.   A  great  nuniher  of  charters,  contain- 


;  giVBta  or  sales  or  exchanges  uf  allodial  Janda  in  the  province  of  Lsngneduc,  are  published 


In  UiaL  gfote.  de  Laagved.,  par  D.  1).  de  Vic  et  Vai^ette,  torn.  it.  During  the  ninth,  tenth. 
«od  grpsi  partof  the  elerenth  century  the  property  In  that  province  wema  t4j  have  been  entirely 
allodial ;  and  scarcely  any  nenUon  of  feudal  tenures  occurs  in  the  deed.-^  of  that  country.  The 
state  of  ptoperty  during  tliese  centuries  mcum  to  have  been  perfectly  sinitlar  in  Catalonia  and 
the  couniry  of  Bouasillon,  as  appears  ft-  in  the  original  charter!*  publislKil  in  the  Appendix  to 
Petr.  de  la  Marca'e  treatise  de  llarca  slve  Llmlte  Hlspanioo.  Allodial  property  seems  to  have 
eosulnoed  in  the  Low  Coontrles  to  a  period  still  later.  During  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and 
thirteenth  centnrlea  this  species  of  property  appea<s  to  have  be*'n  of  considerable  extent. 
(Miial  Opera  Dip  om.,  vol.  L  pp.  34,  74,  76.  83,  817,  3M,  842,  M7.  678.)  Some  veetign  of 
allodial  property  appear  there  as  late  as  the  fourteen  ih  century.  Qbid.,  p.  218.)  Severaifacu 
wbi  h  prove  that  aU"dlal  property  subsisted  In  different  parts  of  Europe  long  after  the  intro- 
doctioa  of  Ceudal  tenurea,  and  which  tend  to  lllnf«trate  the  distinction  between  these  two 
4ilerent  species  of  poesesulon,  are  produced  by  M.  Uouard,  AncienueH  Loix  des  Frun^is,  oon- 
■enr^ea  dans  lea  Oontnmee  Anglolses,  vol.  I.  p.  IM,  etc.  The  notions  o(  men  with  respect  to 
property  vary  aooordlng  to  the  diversity  of  their  utiderstandlnAi  and  the  caprice  of  their 
paasiooa.  At  the  same  time  that  soneie  persona  were  fund  of  relinquishing  slloiilal  prup>  rty 
m  oitler  to  bold  it  by  feodul  tenure,  others  seem  to  have  been  solicitous  to  convert  thflr  fiefs 
Into  allodial  property.  An  instance  of  thU  occurs  in  a  charter  of  Louis  le  Debonnalre,  published 
by  Eckfaanl,  Cummentaril  de  Rebus  Franche  Orientalis,  vol.  11.  p.  886.  Another  occurs  in  the 
year  1299  (Reliqntae  M83.  onrnis  ^vl,  by  Ludwig,  vol.  L  p.  200) ;  and  even  one  as  late  as  the 
year  1337  (ibid^  vol.  tIL  p.  40).  The  aame  thing  took  pUce  In  the  Low  Countries.  Mliwl 
Oper.,  1.  £2. 

In  tracing  theee  TarfcKiB  rerolntlona  of  ptoperty  I  have  hitherto  chiefly  confined  myself  to 
what  happNMd  in  France,  because  the  andent  monuments  of  that  nation  have  either  lieen 
more  carefully  preai-rved,  or  have  been  mors  cleariy  illustrated,  than  those  of  any  people  in 
Knrope. 

In  Italy  the  same  revolutions  happened  in  property  and  snooeded  each  other  In  the  same 
onkr.  "Aere  is  some  ground,  however,  for  coi^ecturing  that  alliidial  prop«rty  conthiued  longer 
in  estimatioo  aaMing  the  Italians  than  among  the  French,  it  appears  that  many  of  the  charter* 
granted  by  Uie  emperors  in  the  ninth  century  conveyed  an  allodial  right  to  land.  (Munt., 
Antiq.  Med.  JEv\,  voL  L  p.  676,  etc)  But  in  the  eleventh  century  we  find  some  examples  of 
persons  who  resigned  their  allodial  property  and  received  it  back  as  a  feudal  tenure.  (Ibid., 
p.  HI",  etc)  Muratori  observes  that  the  word  feudum,  which  came  to  be  substituted  in  nlace 
of  ten^/tcsaon,  doea  not  occur  In  any  authentic  charter  previous  to  the  eleventh  century.  (Ibid., 
p.  694.)  A  charter  of  King  Robert  of  France,  a.d.  1008,  Is  the  earliest  deed  In  which  I  have 
met  with  the  word /endiun.  (Houquet,  RecuHl  des  Historiens  des  Gaules  et  de  la  France,  torn. 
X.  p.  6i9i3,  b.)  This  word  occurs,  Indeed,  in  an  edict,  a  n.  790,  published  by  Brussel,  vol.  i.  p. 
T7.  But  the  anthentldty  of  that  deed  has  been  called  hi  question,  and  perhaps  the  frequent  um 
of  the  word/nMbon  in  it  is  an  additional  reason  for  doiuK  so.  The  account  which  I  have  given 
of  the  nature  both  of  allodial  and  feudal  possessions  receives  some  confirmation  from  the  ety- 
mology of  the  words  themselves.  Alod4  or  aUod<«m  Is  compounded  of  the  German  particle  an 
and  la,  <A,  land  obtained  by  lot.  (Wacbteri  Qlossar.  Uermanicum.  voc.  AUodium,  p.  36.^  It 
appears  from  the  anthoritlea  produced  by  him,  and  by  Du  CAnge,  voc.  Sorit  that  the  Northern 
natione  divkled  the  lands  which  they  had  conquered  in  tliis  manner.  Fbndmn  is  compoundrd 
of  odk  poseeaeion  or  estate,  and  /to.  wages,  pay ;  Intimating  that  it  was  stipendiary  and  granted 
as  a  recompense  for  swvice.    Wachterua,  iUd  ,  voc.  Aodum,  p.  441. 

The  progress  of  the  feudal  i^stem  among  the  Oermans  was  perfectly  similar  to  that  which 
we  have  traced  in  France.  But  as  the  emperors  of  Germany,  especially  after  the  Imperial 
cro«n  pansed  from  the  deeccndants  of  Charlemagne  to  the  bouse  of  Saxony,  were  far  superior 
to  the  contemporary  monarchs  of  France  In  abilities,  the  imperial  vaspals  did  nut  anpirc  so 
early  to  independence,  nor  did  they  ao  soon  obtain  the  privilege  of  possessing  their  benences  by 
hereditary  right.  Acomdlng  to  the  compllei«  of  the  Libri  Feodorum,  Conrad  II.,  or  the  Salic, 
was  tiie  first  emperor  who  rendered  flea  herediury.  (Lib.  I.  tit.  I.)  0>nrad  began  his  reign 
ji.D.  1024.  Lodovicna  I^us,  under  whose  reign  grants  of  hereditary  flelh  were  frequent  in 
France,  succeeded  his  fttber  a.d.  814.  Not  only  wus  this  Innovation  so  mnch  later  in  beine 
introdiiccd  among  the  vaasals  of  the  German  emperors,  but  even  after  Conrad  had  establi(«hed 
it  the  law  continued  bvourable  to  the  ancient  practice ;  and  unless  the  charter  of  the  vassal 
hon  expressly  that  the  fief  descended  to  his  beirs,  it  was  presumed  to  be  granted  only  during 
l:f?.  (Lib.  FetML,  ibid.)  Even  after  the  alteration  made  by  0>nrad,  it  was  not  uncommon  in 
(Germany  to  grant  fiefs  only  for  life.  A  charter  of  this  kind  occurs  as  late  as  the  year  1376. 
(Cbarta,  ap.  Boehmer.,  Princlp.  Jur.  Feud.,  p.  361.)  The  transmission  of  flefs  to  collateral  and 
female  hem  took  place  very  blowly  among  the  Germans,  lliere  is  extant  a  ciarter,  a.d.  1201. 
convejring  the  right  of  succession  to  females ;  but  it  Is  granted  as  an  extraordinary  mark  of 
fhvonr  and  in  reward  of  uncommon  services.  (Boehmer.,  ibid.,  p.  365.)  In  (iennany,  nn  W'  11 
«s  in  Franca  and  Italy,  a  considerable  part  of  the  lands  continued  to  be  allodial  long  after  the 
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fead&l  mode  of  (eoura  wm  Introdooed.  It  appeal*  finooi  the  C  <lex  IMplomattcu  MuueeUiM 
Bu  h  tliat  a  greiit  pert  of  the  Unde  In  the  tnerquieeie  of  Mi>oie  w«a  eiill  eUudlel  aa  late  aa  tl«a 
thirteenth  century.  (No.  31.  M,  37, 46,  etc,  ap.  Scrlptoree  Hiet.  Gfimatui  con  8choet«enU  «t 
Kreynigii,  Altenb.,  176&,  vol.  11.  p.  183,  etc.)  Allodial  propert/  aeeniB  to  have  been  covuuod 
lu  aiiutuer  district  of  the  aanie  provlooe  during  the  aauM  ptflud.  Baliqute  Dlptomatlca  Seuctl- 
aooial^  BauUs^  JNo.  17,  3«»  M,  iUd.,  374,  alo. 

Nou  IX.  -Sect  L  p.  la 

As  I  ahall  have  oooaaton,  In  another  note,  tu  repreeent  the  coodHlon  of  that  part  of  the  people 
who  dwelt  in  dtles,  I  will  conttne  myself  in  this  to  consider  the  aute  of  the  lahaMtenta  of  the 
oountry.  The  persons  employed  in  cultivating  the  sroond  during  the  ages  nnder  review  may 
be  divided  into  three  classes :— I.  ftrvi,  ur  »lave4.  Tblsseems  to  have  been  the  muatnumerona 
clasA,  ana  ounslsted  either  of  c^>tives  talceu  In  war,  or  of  penons  the  property  In  wlium  waa 
acquired  lu  some  one  of  the  vsrion*  methods  enumerated  bv  Du  Gange,  voc  SanNU,  vol. 
vi.  p.  447.  The  wretched  condition  of  thia  numerous  race  of  men  will  appear  froui  several 
circumstances.    1.  Their  masters  had  absolute  dominion  over  their  persons.     Thry  had  tha 

Kwer  of  punishing  their  sUvea  capitally,  without  the  Intervention  of  any  Judge.  Thla 
ngerous  right  they  possessed  not  only  tn  the  more  eurly  periods  wlien  their  mannen  were 
fleroe,  but  It  continued  aa  late  aa  the  twelfth  century.  (Joach.  Pntgieseems  de  sitatu  Servomm, 
Lemgov.,  1736,  4to,  lib.  11.  cap.  1,  6^  4,  10,  13,  34.)  Even  after  thia  Jurladictkm  of  maatera 
came  to  be  restraineii,  the  life  of  a  slave  waa  dremed  to  be  of  so  llUle  value  that  a  very  slight 
compensation  atoned  for  taking  it  away,  (idem,  lib.  111.  c.  6.)  If  nnte>ten  had  power  over  ths 
lives  of  their  slaves.  It  is  evident  that  almoet  no  bounda  would  be  set  to  the  rigour  of  the 
punishments  which  they  might  Inflict  upon  them.  The  codes  of  ancient  laws  preacribed 
puni»hmenta  fur  the  crimes  of  slaves  different  tnm  thoae  which  were  Inflicted  on  IkeemMi. 
The  lattn*  paid  only  a  fine  or  oumpensatlun ;  the  ftmner  were  anl^leoted  to  corporal  puniidi- 
meiits.  The  cruelty  of  thi-ee  was,  lu  many  Im^tanoea,  exoesalve.  Slaves  might  be  put  to  the 
racic  on  very  slight  occasions.  The  laws  with  respect  to  those  points  are  to  be  found  la 
Potgleaserua,  lib.  iil.  c  7,  ^  a,  and  are  shocking  to  humanity.  3.  It  the  dominion  of  maatera 
over  the  lives  and  persons  of  tiielr  slaves  was  thus  extensive.  It  was  no  leas  so  over  th*  ir 
actiona  and  property.  They  were  not  originally  permitted  to  marry.  Jiale  and  female  alavea 
were  allowed,  and  even  encoursged,  to  cohabit  together.  But  this  union  was  not  considered  aa 
! :  it  was  called  Cimtubtmium,  not  nvptke  or  inatr»iROf»<Mai.  (Potgiesa.,  lib.  11.  c.  3, 
I  notion  was  eo  much  eatabliahed  that,  during  several  centnriea  alter  the  barbarou* 
nations  embraced  the  Christian  religion,  slavee  who  lived  aa  huaband  and  wife  were  not  Joined 
together  by  any  reUgloua  oeremon  v,  and  did  not  leoelve  the  nuptial  benediction  frun  a  priest. 
(Ibid.,  ^  10,  11.)  When  this  conjunoion  between  slaves  came  to  be  considered  aa  a  lawfni 
marriage,  they  were  not  permitted  to  marry  without  the  conaeit  of  their  maater,  and  such  aa 
ventured  to  do  eo  without  obtaining  that  were  punished  with  great  severity,  and  sometimes  were 
put  to  deuth.  (I'otgiesii.,  Ibid ,  0  13,  etc ;  Oregon  Tunm.,  Hist.,  lib.  v.  o.  3.)  When  the  mannen 
of  the  European  nations  became  more  gentle,  and  their  idt-aa  mure  liberal,  alaves  who  married 
without  their  master's  consent  were  sublected  only  to  a  fhM.  (Potgiesa.,  lUd,  ^  30 ;  Du  Gauge, 
Gl'iss.,  voc.  fikrritmaritagium.)  3.  All  the  children  of  slaves  wrrre  In  tiM  aania  ooodltlon  with 
their  parents,  and  became  the  property  of  the  maater.  (Du  Gangs,  01oi«..  voc  Ai-oim,  vol.  vL 
p.  46U  i  Murat.,  Antiq.  Ital.,  voL  1.  p.  760.)  4.  Slaves  were  so  entirely  the  property  of  their 
masters  that  thev  could  sell  them  at  pleasnieb  While  domestic  slavery  continued,  property  In 
a  slave  was  sold  in  the  same  manner  with  that  which  a  peraon  bad  in  any  other  m  vable. 
Aiterward«  slaveH  became  odacrtpti  gUbtB^Mod  were  conveyed  by  saie  together  with  the  &rm  or 
epute  to  which  they  belongbd.  Potglesserus  has  collected  the  laws  and  charters  which  Illustrate 
this  wdl-known  circumstance  tn  the  condition  of  slavea.  (Lib.  H.  c.  4.)  6.  Slavea  bad  a  title 
to  notbinff  but  subsistence  and  clothes  fkom  thefar  master;  all  the  profits  ot  their  labour  aocmeft 
to  him.  If  a  master,  firom  liidulKence,  gave  his  slaves  any  peculiwn,  or  fixed  allowanoe  for  thetr 
subsistence,  they  had  no  right  of  property  In  what  they  saved  out  of  that.  All  that  they  accu- 
mulated belonged  to  their  master.  (Putglees.,  lib.  11.  o.  10 ;  Murat.,  Antiq.  lul.,  vol.  1.  p.  7m  ; 
Du  Gauge,  voc.  Slereus,  vol.  vl.  p.  451.)  Guoformably  to  the  same  principle,  all  the  eflectaof 
slaves  belonged  to  their  masters  at  their  death,  and  they  could  not  depose  of  tbem  by  teaUmeni. 
(Putgiess.,  lib.  ii.  c  11.)  6.  Slavea  were  distinguished  f^om  flreemen  by  a  peculiar  dress. 
Among  all  the  barbarous  nations,  long  hair  was  a  mark  of  dignity  and  of  fkeedom ;  slaves  were, 
for  that  reason,  obllgtil  to  shave  their  heads ;  and  by  this  distinction,  bow  indiiferent  soever  it 
may  be  In  its  oun  nature,  they  were  reminded  every  moment  oi  the  Inferiority  at  tht-ir  condi- 
tiuu.  rPutgicMi..  lib.  iii.  c.  4.)  For  the  same  reason,  it  was  enacted  in  the  Laws  of  almost  all 
the  nations  of  Europe  thi^  no  sbive  shoubi  be  admitted  to  give  evidence  against  a  f^veman  m  a 
couit  of  Jtwtice.    Du  Gauge,  voc.  Servus,  vol.  vi.  p.  461 ;  Potgiesa.,  lib.  ill.  c.  3. 

II.  lUkmi.  Tliey  were  likewise  adKripti  gttba  or  oiUcB,  fh>m  which  they  derived  their 
n^ime.  and  were  tramtferable  along  with  it.  (Du  Gauge,  voc.  ViUanu$.)  But  In  this  they 
diflfered  fn>m  slaves,  that  they  paid  a  fixed  rent  to  their  roaster  for  the  land  which  thi  y  cultU 
vated,  and,  after  paying  that,  all  the  fruits  of  their  labour  and  Induatry  belonged  to  themsalvea 


a  ntaniage : 
^l.)    Thlai 
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In  property.  This  dittinctlon  to  marked  by  Pterre  de  FootaiD's  Oonaell.  Yle  de  8t  Louis  ptr 
JoinviUe,  p.  119,  6dit.  de  Da  Gange.  Sereral  cases  dcdded  agreeably  to  tbis  principle  are 
mentioned  by  Mnral.,  Ibid.,  p.  Tf3. 

III.  The  last  class  of  persons  employed  In  agrlcoltore  were  freemen.  These  are  distlngufshed 
by  varlons  names  among  the  writerB  of  the  Middle  Ages,  arimanni,  comdMonalUt  originarit, 
r>t5u<aJs«,  etc.  These  seem  to  have  been  persoos  who  possessed  some  small  allodial  pn>perty 
of  their  own,  and,  besides  that,  cultivated  some  farm  belonglug  to  tiieir  more  wealthy  neighbours, 
fur  which  they  paid  a  fixed  rent,  and  bound  themselves  Ittccwise  to  perform  several  smsll 
services  injprato  vd  in  siene,  in  artUura  vd  in  vinea,  such  as  ploughing  a  certain  quantity  of 
fhelr  landlord's  ground,  sasistlng  him  In  harvest  and  vintage  work,  etc.  The  clearest  proof  of 
this  may  be  found  in  Huratori,  vol.  i.  p.  7 12,  and  in  Du  Cange,  under  the  respective  words  above 
mentioned.    I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  whether  these  arimanni,  etc.,  were  removable  at 

E'  Msurs,  or  held  their  Harms  by  lease  for  a  certain  number  of  years.  The  foniier.  If  we  may 
Ige  fh>m  the  genius  and  maxims  of  the  age,  seems  to  be  the  most  probable.  These  peraitns, 
wever,  were  considered  as  fteemen  In  the  most  honourable  sense  of  the  woni :  they  enjoyed  all 
the  privilegea  of  that  condition,  and  were  even  called  to  serve  in  war;  an -honour  to  which  no 
slave  was  admitted.  (Miirat.,  Antlq.,  vol.  i.  p.  T43,  vol.  11.  p.  44«.)  This  aocuunt  of  the  con- 
dition of  tbfse  three  different  classes  of  persons  will  enable  the  reader  to  apprehend  the  fnil  force 
of  an  argument  which  1  shall  priiduce  in  confirmation  of  what  1  have  said  in  the  text  oonceming 
tiie  wretched  stats  of  the  nettle  during  the  Middle  Ages.  Notwithstanding  the  Immense  differ- 
ence between  the  first  or  these  classes  and  the  thli^  such  was  the  spirit  of  tyranny  which 
prevailed  among  the  great  proprietors  of  lands,  and  so  various  the Ir  oppwtimitles  of  oppressing 
those  who  were  settled  on  their  estates,  and  of  renderliq;  their  condition  intolerable,  that  many 
fkeemen,  in  demlr,  renounced  their  liberty  and  voluntarily  suiTsndered  themaelvw  aa  aiaves 
to  their  powernd  masters.  This  they  did  In  order  that  their  masters  might  become  more 
immediately  interested  to  afford  them  protection,  together  with  the  means  of  subsisting  them- 
selves and  their  ikmiliea.  The  forms  of  such  a  surrender,  or  obnoxiatio,  aa  it  was  then  culled,  are 
preserved  1^  Marcnlftis»  lib.  11.  c  28.  and  by  the  anonymoiu  author  publiabed  by  M.  Blgnon 
together  with  the  collection  of  formnla  compiled  l^  Marculfu8,c.  19.  In  both,  the  reason  given 
fur  the  cbnoariaUo  is  the  wretched  and  indigent  oondition  of  the  person  who  gives  up  his  liberty. 
It  was  still  more  common  for  freemen  to  surrender  their  llbert  v  to  bishops  or  abbots,  that  thev 
might  partake  of  the  security  which  the  vassals  and  slaves  of  churches  and  monasteries  enjoyed, 
III  conseouence  of  the  superstitious  vraeration  paid  to  the  saint  under  whuse  Immediate  pro- 
tection they  were  supposed  to  be  taken.  (Du  Gauge,  voc.  Oblatut,  vol.  iv.  p.  1286.)  That 
oondnk>n  must  have  been  miserable  Indeed  which  oould  Induce  a  freeman  voluntarily  to  renounce 
his  llbertv  and  to  give  up  hhnself  aa  a  slave  to  the  dlspusal  of  another.  ITie  number  of  slaves 
In  every  iiation  of  Europe  was  immense.  The  greater  part  of  the  inferior  class  of  people  in 
France  were  reduced  to  this  state  at  the  commencement  of  the  third  race  of  kings.  (L'Eepilt 
des  lA)ix,liv.  xxx.  e.  11.)  The  same  was  the  case  in  England.  (Brady,  Pref.  to  Oen.  Hist.) 
Many  curiotis  facta  with  respect  to  the  ancient  state  of  villains  or  slaves  In  England  are 
published  In  ObeervaUons  on  the  SUtutes^  chiefly  the  more  ancient,  3nl  edit.,  p.  269,  etc 

Note  X.— So*.  L  p,  11. 

Innumerable  proofii  of  this  might  be  pioduoed.  Many  chartem,  granted  by  persons  of  the 
highest  rank,  are  preserved,  from  which  it  appears  that  they  oould  not  subscribe  their  name. 
It  was  usual  for  persons  who  could  not  write  to  make  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  confirmation  of  a 
charter.  Several  of  these  remain  where  kings  and  persons  of  great  eminence  affix  signnm  eruci* 
man^  propria  pro  ignoratione  literarum.  (Du  Cange,  voc.  Orux,  vol.  ill.  p.  1191.)  From  ihU 
in  derived  the  phrase  of  signing  Instead  of  subscribing  a  paper.  In  the  ninth  century,  Herbaud, 
Comes  PaUtil,  thouxh  supreme  Judge  of  the  emolre  by  virtue  of  his  office,  could  not  subscribe  his 
name.  (Nouveau  Traits  de  Diplomatique,  par  deux  Btofidictino,  4to,  tuni.  11.  p.  422.)  As  late  as 
the  fourteentn  ci  nrury,  Du  QueKrlin,  constable  of  France,  the  greatest  tuan  in  the  htate,  and  one  of 
ttie  greatest  men  of  hi.t  age,  could  neither  read  nor  write.  (Ste.  Paliye,  Memoires  sur  runcienne 
Chevalerie,  tit.  11.  p.  82.)  Nor  was  this  ignorance  confined  to  iuymeii :  the  greater  part  of  the 
clergy  was  not  many  degrees  superior  to  them  in  science.  Many  dignified  eixlesiastics  oould  not 
■Qbsctibe  the  canons  ofthoee  councils  in  which  they  sat  as  members.  (Nouv.  Traite  de  Diplom., 
tjm.  11.  p.  424.)  One  of  the  questions  appointed  by  tbe  canons  to  be  put  to  persons  who  were 
candidates  for  orders  was  this :  **  Whether  they  could  read  the  Rospels  and  epistles,  and  explain 
the  sense  of  them,  at  least  literally?  "  (Reglno  Prumiensiis  an.  Ifruck.,  Hist.  Philua.,  v.  iii.  p. 
631 .)  Alfred  the  Great  complained  that  from  the  Humber  to  the  Thames  there  wss  not  a  priest 
who  understood  the  liturgy  in  his  mother-tongue  or  who  could  translate  the  easiest  piece  of 
Latin,  and  that  from  tbe  Thames  to  the  sea  the  eoclealastica  were  still  more  ignorant.  (  Asserus 
d3  Rebus  gestis  Alfredi,  ap.  Camdeni  Anglica,  etc.,  p.  25.)  Tbe  ignorance  of  the  clergy  is 
quaintly  described  by  an  author  of  the  Dark  Agi  s :  "  Potlus  dediti  gulai  quam  gloease ;  potlus 
Golligunt  libras  quam  legunt  libros ;  libentifts  intuentur  Martbam  quam  Marcum ;  malunt 
legere  in  Salmone  quam  in  Solomone.*'  (Alanus  de  Art.  Predlcat.,  ap.  Lebeur,  Dis«<rt.,  torn. 
fi.  p.  21.)    Tu  the  ob\ioti8  causes  of  such  universal  ignorance,  arising  from  the  state  of  govern- 
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meDt  and  mannen,  from  tbe  eeventh  to  the  eleventh  eeotniy,  we  may  add  the  tcardtjr  of  booKa 
daring  that  period,  and  tbe  difficulty  of  rendering  them  more  common.  The  Komaiia  wrote 
their  books  either  on  parchment  or  on  paper  made  of  the  Egyptian  papyrna.  The  latter,  being 
tbe  cheapest,  waa  of  course  the  most  commonly  uaed.  But  after  tbe  Sarscens  conquered  Egypt, 
In  the  seventh  century,  the  communication  between  that  country  and  the  people  settled  in  Italy 
or  in  other  part«  of  Europe  waa  almost  entirely  broken  off,  and  the  papyrna  «-as  no  longer  In  use 
among  them.  They  were  obliged,  on  that  account,  to  write  all  their  books  tipon  pardiment, 
and,  aa  tbe  price  of  that  was  high,  books  became  extremely  rare  and  of  great  value.  We  may 
Judge  of  the  scarcity  of  the  materials  for  writing  them  from  one  drcumstanoe.  There  still 
remain  several  manuscripts  of  tbe  eighth,  ninth,  and  following  centuries,  written  on  parchment 
from  which  some  former  writing  had  been  erased  in  order  to  substitute  a  new  compositiun  in  Its 
nlaoe.  In  this  manner  it  ia  probable  that  several  works  of  the  ancients  perished.  A  book  of 
Livy  or  of  Tacitus  mig^t  be  erased  to  make  room  for  tbe  legendary  t^le  of  a  saint  or  the  anper- 
atliiouf  prayers  of  a  missal.  (Murat.,  Antiq.  ItaL,  vol.  lii.  p.  8S3.)  P.  de  Montfkucon  afflrm^ 
that  the  loeator  part  of  the  manuscripta  on  parchment  which  he  has  seen,  ttao>«  of  an  ancient 
diito  excepted,  are  written  on  parchment  hem  which  some  lormer  treatise  had  been  erased. 
(Mem.  de  i'Acad.  des  Inacript.,  torn.  Ix.  p.  325.)  Aa  the  want  of  materials  fur  writing  la  one 
reason  why  so  many  of  the  works  of  the  andento  have  perished.  It  aooounts  likewise  for  tbe 
small  number  of  manuscripto  of  any  kind  previous  to  the  eleventh  century,  when  tb^y  began 
to  multiply,  fhmi  a  cause  which  shall  be  mentioned.  (Hist.  litt^.  de  Fianoe,  torn.  vl.  p.  •  ) 
Many  circumstances  prove  the  scarcity  of  books  during  these  ages.  Private  persona  seldom 
posseest'd  sny  books  whatever.  Even  monasteries  of  considerable  note  had  only  one  missal. 
(Murat.,  Antiq.,  vol.  ix.  p.  789.)  Lupua,  abbot  of  Ferrito  s,  in  a  iHter  to  the  pofw^  a.d.  865, 
beseeches  him  to  lend  him  a  copy  of  Cicero  de  Oratore  and  Qulntlllan's  Institatlons ;  «*for," 
eays  he,  **  although  we  have  pirte  of  those  hooka,  there  is  no  complete  copy  of  tbcm  In  all 
France."  ( Murat.,  Antiq.,  vol.  ill.  p.  886. )  Tbe  price  of  books  became  so  blgfa  that  persona  of 
a  moderate  fortune  could  not  afford  to  purchase  them.  The  countess  of  Ai^u  paid  for  a  copy 
of  tbe  Homilies  of  Haiinon,  biahop  of  Halberstadt,  two  hundred  fbeep,  five  quarters  of  wheat, 
and  tbe  same  quantity  of  rye  and  millet.  (Hlatolra  lltttoiire  de  France,  nardes  Rellgieux  Mnf- 
dictins,  torn.  vii.  p.  3.)  Even  w  late  as  the  y<>ar  1471,  when  IjOuIs  XI.  norrowed  the  worics  of 
Rasia,  the  AiaUan  physician,  from  the  foculty  of  medldne  in  Paris,  be  not  only  deposited  In 
pledge  a  considerable  quantity  of  plate,  but  was  obliged  to  procure  a  noMeman  to  Join  with  bim 
aa  surety  in  a  deed,  binding  himself,  under  a  great  forfeiture,  to  restore  it.  (Qabr.  Mandi, 
Addit.  &  i'HIstoire  de  Louys  XT  par  Comlnes,  Mlt.  de  Fresnoy,  torn.  iv.  p.  281.)  Many  curious 
ciroumstonoes  with  respect  lo  the  extravagant  price  of  books  In  the  Middle  Ages  are  collected  by 
that  industrioua  compler,  to  whom  1  rpfrr  such  of  my  readers  as  deem  this  small  branch  of 
literary  hlatory  an  object  of  curioaity.  Wben  any  person  nude  a  prpsent  of  a  book  to  a  church 
or  nlona^te^v,  in  which  were  the  only  libraries  during  several  ages,  it  was  deemed  a  donative  of 
such  value  that  he  offered  It  on  tbe  altar  pro  remedio  attisMS  tiuc;  in  order  to  obtoin  tbe  foraive- 
nen  of  his  sins.  (Murat.,  vol  lii.  p.  838;  Hist.  Utt^r  de  Fnnoe,  torn.  vi.  p.  6^  Mouv.  Trait, 
de  Diplomat.,  par  deux  BenMictinB,  4to,  torn.  1.  p.  481.)  In  the  eleventh  century  the  art  of 
makinu  paper,  in  the  manner  now  become  universal,  was  invented ;  by  means  of  that,  not  only 
the  number  of  manuscripto  increased,  but  the  study  of  tbe  sdences  was  wonderftilly  fiicllitated. 
(Murat.,  ib.,  p.  871.)  The  invention  of  the  art  of  making  paper,  and  the  invention  of  the  art  of 
printing,  are  two  considerable  eveiite  in  literaiy  history.  It  is  tvmarkable  that  tbe  former 
preceded  the  first  dawning  of  lettera  and  improvement  in  knowledge  towards  the  dose  of  the 
eleventh  century  t  the  latter  ushered  in  the  light  which  spread  over  Europe  at  tbe  era  of  the 
fieformation. 

NoTB  XL— Sect  L  p.  11. 

.  AH  tbe  religious  maxims  and  practices  of  the  Dark  Ages  are  a  proof  of  this.  I  shall  produce 
one  remarkable  teotimony  in  confirmation  of  It,  fh>m  an  author  canonis  d  by  the  Church  of 
Rome,  St.  Eloy,  or  Egidluf*,  bishop  of  Noyon,  In  the  seventh  century.  **  He  is  a  good  Cbristian 
who  conm  frequently  to  church ;  who  presents  tbe  oblation  which  is  offered  to  tied  upon  the 
altdr ;  who  doth  not  taste  tbe  fVuIto  of  hU  own  Imiiistry  until  he  has  consecrated  a  part  uf  them 
to  (lod;  who,  when  the  holy  festivals  approach,  lives  chastely  even  with  bis  own  wife  during 
several  days,  that  with  a  safe  conscience  be  may  draw  near  the  altar  of  God ;  and  who.  in  the 
last  I  lace,  can  repeat  the  Cn>ed  and  the  Lord's  Prayer.  Redeem  then  your  souls  fh)m  destruc- 
tion while  you  have  the  means  in  vour  power :  offer  presente  and  tithes  to  churchmen ;  come 
more  fy-eqnently  to  church ;  humbly  implore  the  patronage  uf  the  saintq;  for,  if  you  observe 
these  things,  you  may  come  with  secnrity  in  the  day  of  retribution  to  the  tribunal  of  the 
Eternal  Judge,  and  say,  *  Give  to  us,  0  Lord,  for  we  have  given  unto  thee.'  *'  (Dacheril  Spld- 
If'gium  Vet.  Script.,  vol.  11.  p.  94.)  The  learned  and  Judicious  translator  of  Dr.  Moshelm's 
Ecclesiastical  History,  to  one  of  whose  additional  notes  I  am  indebted  for  my  knowledge  of  thla 
passage,  subjoins  a  very  proper  reflection  :  **  We  see  here  a  large  and  ample  description  of  a 
good  Christian,  in  which  there  is  not  the  least  mention  of  the  love  of  0<id,  resignation  to  his  will, 
obedience  to  his  laws,  or  of 'Justice,  benevolence,  and  charity  towards  men.'*  Moah^  Eodes. 
hist.,  vol.  I.  p.  334. 
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NoTK  XIL— Sect  I.  p.  11. 

Tlut  inlillibimy  in  all  its  detenninaUonn,  to  which  the  Church  of  Roue  praCeiula,  has  beeo 
atteiMled  with  oite  unhappy  ooosequence.  An  it  is  impo^ibto  to  reliaquish  snv  opiui>>n  or  to 
altAT  any  practice  which  has  been  established  by  authority  that  cannot  err,  all  its  institutions 
and  oercoiunles  mutt  be  immutable  and  everlasting,  and  the  Church  must  oontioue  to  obiierve 
ill  enlightened  times  th<«e  rites  which  were  introduced  during  the  sges  of  darlcness  and  crs- 
duUty.  What  delighted  and  edified  the  latter  must  disgust  and  shock  the  former.  Many  of 
the  rites  obsenred  in  the  Romish  Church  appear  manlfestlv  to  have  b«>eii  introduced  by  a 
•upentiiioii  of  the  lowest  and  most  illiberal  species.  Many  of  them  were  burrowed,  with  little 
▼artetioa*  ftom  the  religtousonremonles  estuUished  among  the  ancient  heathens.  Some  were  so 
rfclicoloas  tliat,  if  every  age  did  not  fomivh  Instances  of  the  lascioating  influence  of  snperstltloii, 
•B  well  as  of  the  whimsical  forms  which  it  assumes,  it  must  apiiear  Incredible  that  they  should 
have  twen  ever  received  or  toteiated.  In  several  churches  of  France  they  celebrated  a  festival 
in  o  unsemoration  of  the  Virgin  Mary's  Flight  Into  Egypt.  It  was  called  the  Feast  of  the  Ass. 
A  young  girl,  richly  dressed,  with  a  child  in  her  arms,  wss  set  upon  an  ass  superbly  caparisooed. 


The  ass  was  led  to  the  altar  in  solemn  prooessioo.  High  mass  was  said  with  great  pomp.  The 
mtm  was  taught  to  kneel  at  proper  places ;  a  hymn  no  lees  childish  than  Impious  was  sung  in 
bis  praise  {  and,  when  the  orremony  was  ended,  the  priest,  instead  of  the  usual  words  wiiii 


which  he  dismissed  the  people,  brayed  three  times  like  an  ass,  and  the  pe<^le,  instead  of  the 
iMual  response,  **  We  bless  the  Ijord,"  brayed  three  times  In  the  some  manner.  (Du  Gange, 
voc  AKiMR,  viA.  lit  p.  424.)  This  ridiculous  ceremony  was  iMt,  like  the  festival  of  fools,  and 
aomc  other  psgeants  of  those  ages,  a  mere  farcical  entertainment  exhibited  in  a  church,  and 
mingled,  as  wss  then  the  custom,  with  an  imitation  of  some  rellffloiis  rites :  it  was  an  act  of 
devotion,  perflbmwd  by  tibe  miniMers  of  religion  and  by  the  authority  of  the  Church.  Uow- 
«Ter,  as  tlie  practke  did  not  prevail  univenaUy  in  the  ChtboUc  Choreh,  lu  absurdity  oontributed 
ntlMttoahoUsbte. 

NoTB  XIII.— Sect  I.  p.  14. 

As  there  Is  no  event  in  the  history  of  mankind  more  singular  than  that  of  the  cmsades, 
every  drcumstance  that  tends  to  explain  or  to  give  any  nitlonal  account  of  this  extrsonlfnary 
frenzy  of  the  human  mind  is  Interesting,  I  have  asserted  in  the  text  that  the  minds  of  men 
were  prerarrd  gradnally  Ibr  the  amazing  effort  m  hich  they  made  in  consequence  of  the  exhorta- 
tions of  Peter  the  Hermit,  by  several  occurrences  previous  to  bis  time.  A  more  particular 
detail  of  this  curious  and  obscure  pert  of  history  may  perhaps  appear  to  some  of  my  readers  to 
be  of  importance.  That  the  end  of  the  world  was  expected  about  the  close  of  the  tenth  and 
beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  that  this  occapioned  a  general  alarm.  Is  evident  from 
the  authors  to  whom  I  have  referred  in  the  text.  This  belief  was  ro  universal  and  so  strong 
that  It  mingled  itoelf  with  civil  transactions.  Many  charters  In  the  latter  part  of  the  tenth 
century  begin  In  this  manner:  **  Approplnquaiite  mnndl  termlno," etc.  As  the  end  of  the 
world  Id  now  at  hsnd,  and  by  various  calamitirs  and  Judgments  the  oigns  of  Its  approach  are 
now  manifest.  (Hist,  de  Lnngued.,  par  I>.  I>.  de  Vic  et  Vaisette,  torn.  ii. ;  Preuves,  pp.  se, 
89,  90,  liT,  158,  etc)  Ouif  effect  of  this  opinion  was  that  a  great  number  of  pilgrims  resorted 
to  Jerusalem,  with  a  resolution  to  die  there,  or  to  wait  ttie  coming  of  the  Lord;  kings,  earl\ 
marquises,  bishops,  and  even  a  great  number  of  women,  besiiies  persons  of  an  inferior  rank, 
flocked  to  the  Holy  I^nd.  (Glaber.  Rodulph.,  Hist.,  apud  Bouquet,  Recueil,  tom.  x.  pp.  60, 
62.)  Another  historian  mentions  a  vast  cavalcade  of  pilgrims  who  accompanied  the  count  of 
Angouleme  to  Jerusalem  In  the  year  1026.  (Chronic.  Ademarl,  Ibid.,  p.  162.)  Upon  their 
return,  theM  pilgrims  filled  Kurope  with  lamentable  accountti  of  the  state  of  Christians  In  the 
Holy  Land.  (Wlllerm.  Tyr..  HU.  ap.  Qest.  Dei  per  Franc,  vol.  ii.  p.  636 ;  Ouibert.  Abbat., 
Hist.,  Ibid.,  vo).  I.  p.  476.)  Besidra  thix.  It  wa«  usual  fbr  many  of  the  Christian  inbablunts  of 
Jerusalem,  as  well  as  of  other  cities  In  the  East,  to  travel  as  mendicants  through  Knrope,  and. 
by  describing  the  wretcbHl  condition  of  the  prof<>SM>ni  of  the  Christian  faith  under  the  dominion 
of  Infidels,  to  extort  charity,  and  to  excite  zealous  perso's  to  make  some  attempt  In  order  to 
deltver  them  fVom  oppression.  (Baldrld  Archiepiscopl  HIstor.,  ap.  Gesta  Del,  etc..  vol.  I.  p.  86.) 
In  the  year  986,  Gerbert,  archbishop  of  Ravenna,  afterwards  Pope  Silvester  II ,  addressed 
a  letter  to  all  Christians  In  ih«  name  of  the  church  of  Jerusalem.  It  Is  eloquent  and  pathetic, 
and  cotitains  a  formal  exhortation  to  take  arms  against  the  pagan  oppressors  in  order  to  rescue 
the  holy  city  fh>m  their  yoke.  (Qerberti  Epl«tohK>,  ap.  Bouquet,  Recueil,  tom.  x.  p.  426.)  In 
consequence  of  this  spirited  csll,  some  subjecU  of  the  rppublic  of  Pisa  equipprd  a  fl'  et  and 
Invaded  the  territories  of  the  MahomeUns  in  Syria.  (Murat.,  Script.  Rer.  luttc,  vol.  ill. 
p.  400.)  The  alarm  was  taken  In  the  East,  and  an  opinion  or  vniled  a.d.  1010,  that  ail  the  forces 
of  Christendom  were  to  unl'e  in  order  to  drive  the  MahomeUns  out  of  Palestine.  (Chron. 
Ademari.  ap.  Bouquet,  tom.  x.  p.  152.)  It  Is  evident  fW>m  all  those  particulars  that  the  ideas 
which  led  the  crusaders  to  undertake  thdr  wild  enterprise  did  not  arise,  according  to  the 
description  of  many  autbom,  fh>m  a  sudden  fit  of  fhmtic  enthusiasm,  but  were  gradually 
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formed;  io  that  the  imlTer««l  oodoovtm  to  the  ■undani  of  the  crtMV,  when  eracled  bj  Urboi  11^ 
«lll  appear  leu  surpriBing. 

It  the  various  circumittanoee  irhlch  I  have  enmnerated  in  this  note,  as  well  as  In  the  blitorjr. 
are  safflctent  to  acouont  for  the  anloar  with  which  such  vast  nnmbers  engaged  tn  soch  a  dan- 
gerous UDderuking,  the  extensive  privileges  and  immun  ties  granted  to  the  persona  who 
assumed  thecrom  serve  to  account  for  the  long  continuance  of  this  spirit  in  Europe.  1.  They 
were  exempted  from  prosecutions  on  account  of  debt  during  the  time  of  their  being  engaged  in 
this  holy  serves.  (I)n  Caoge,  voc.  Crucit  PrivUegimmt  vol.  IL  p.  1194.)  S.  They  wet* 
exempted  from  pujrtng  interest  for  the  money  which  they  had  bonuw^  in  order  to  lit  them  ftir 
this  sacred  .wartare.  (Ibid.)  3.  They  were  exempted  either  entirdv,  or  at  leset  during  a 
certain  time,  from  the  payment  of  taxes.  (Ibid. ;  Onlonnances  des  Rois  de  fYsnce*  tom^  I  p. 
sa)  4.  They  might  alienate  thf  Ir  landn  without  the  consent  of  the  superior  lord  of  whoa  tli  .-y 
held.  (Ibid. )  b.  Thrir  persons  and  efTects  were  Uken  onder  the  nroitction  of  St.  Peter,  and 
the  anatheuMS  of  the  Churdk  were  denounced  agaln-t  all  who  should  mdest  them,  or  carry  on 
any  quarrel  or  hustillty  against  them,  during  their  absence  on  account  of  the  holy  war.  (IM 
CanR.>.  Ibid. ;  Gulbertus  Abbas,  ap.  Bongars.,  vol.  I.  pp.  480,  4«'i.)  «.  Tboy  ei^.yed  all  the 
privileges  of  ecclesiaHtics,  and  were  not  bound  to  pl<*ad  in  any  civil  court.  Dot  werededared 
sul^Ject  to  the  spiritual  Jurittilction  alone.  (Du  Cang>*,  ibid. ;  Ordon.  dfs  Ri'is.  ton.  I.  pp.  M, 
174.)  7.  They  obtained  a  plenary  remission  of  ail  their  idns,  and  the  gates  of  h  -a*  en  wen  set 
open  to  them,  without  requiring  any  other  Dioof  of  their  penitence  but  their  engaging  In  this 
expedition ;  and  thus  by  gratifying  their  favourite  pasFlon,  the  love  of  war,  they  aecnred  to 
themselvf^  immunities  which  were  not  usually  ubialned  but  bj  pnying  large  rums  of  money  or 
by  undergoing  painful  penances.  (Gulbertus  Abbas,  p.  480.)  When  we  behold  the  dvil  and 
ecclesiastical  powers  vying  with  each  other  and  straining  their  Invention  In  ofder  to  devise 
expe«iientM  fur  encouraging  and  adding  strength  to  the  spirit  of  supeiatition,  ean  we  be  aoiw 
prised  that  it  should  l>ecome  so  general  as  to  reikler  it  infamous,  simI  a  mark  of  oowaidice,  to 
decline  engaging  In  the  liolv  war?  (Wlllerm.  Tyrlensis»  ap.  Bongsrs.,  vol.  II.  p.  041.)  The 
hi8tori«-s  of  the  crusades  written  by  modem  authors,  who  are  apt  to  sub^titnte  the  idt«B  and 
maxims  or  their  own  age  In  the  place  of  those  which  influenced  the  persons  whose  acUona  thi  y 
att  inpt  to  relate,  convey  a  very  imperfect  notion  of  the  spirit  at  thut  time  predominant  in 
Europe.  The  original  historians,  who  were  animated  tbeniSelves  %« ith  the  same  picaioiis  which 
posscmed  their  cootemporariee,  exhibit  to  us  a  more  striking  picture  of  the  tiiuea  and  manncn 
which  they  describe.  The  enthusiastic  rapture  with  «  hich  they  account  for  the  e..ecU  of  the 
pope'ri  discourse  in  the  Council  of  Clermont,  the  exultation  with  which  they  mention  the 
uumbera  who  devoted  themselves  to  this  holy  warfare,  Uie  confidence  with  which  they  express 
tbvlr  relhince  on  the  divine  protection,  the  ecsiasy  of  joy  with  which  they  describe  their  taking 
possession  of  the  holy  city,  will  enable  us  to  conceive  in  some  degree  the  extravagance  of  that 
seal  which  agitated  the  minds  of  men  with  such  violence,  and  >%lll  suggest  as  many  singular 
refleciions  to  a  philosopher  as  any  occurrence  in  the  history  of  mankind.  It  is  unnecesaaxy  to 
select  ihe  particular  pasaages  in  tbe  st^erul  historians  which  conflrni  this  observation.  fi<it, 
lent  tliose  autbois  may  be  susiiected  of  adorning  their  narrative  with  any  exaftgerated  deactip- 
tiun,  I  shall  appeal  to  one  of  the  leaden  who  conducted  the  enterprise.  Thero  is  extant  a  letter 
from  Stephen,  the  earl  of  tbartres  and  Blob*,  lo  Adela  his  wife,  in  which  he  gives  her  an 
account  of  tbe  progress  of  the  crusaderi.  He  describes  the  crusaden  as  the  diosen  army  of 
Christ,  as  the  servants  and  B«ildiern  of  God,  as  men  who  marched  uud  r  the  Immediate  prelec- 
tion of  the  Almiglity,  being  conducted  by  his  hand  to  victory  and  conquest,  lie  sneaks  of  the 
Turks  as  accursed,  hscrllegious,  and  devoted  by  Heaven  to  debtructlon;  and  when  ne  mentiona 
the  soldierx  in  the  Christian  army  who  had  died  or  were  killed,  he  is  confident  that  their  souls 
were  admitted  directly  into  me  Ji>ys  oi  Paradise.    Dacherii  Spicileginm.  vol.  iv.  p.  2ft7. 

The  expense  of  conducting  numerous  bodies  of  men  from  Europe  to  Asia  must  hare  been 
exccsbive,  and  the  dilBcutty  of  raiising  the  necea>ary  sums  must  have  hern  proportionally  great, 
during  ages  when  the  public  revenues  in  every  nation  of  Europe  were  extremelv  small.  Some 
account  hi  preserved  of  the  expedients  employed  by  Humbert  11.,  Dauphin  of  Vienne,  In  order 
to  levy  the  money  requisite  towards  equipping  him  for  the  crusade,  a.d.  1346.  These  I  shall 
mention,  as  they  tend  to  show  the  considerable  influeoce  which  the  crusades  had  both  on  tbe 
etate  of  property  and  of  civil  government.  1.  He  exp>  sed  to  siile  part  of  his  domains ;  and,  as 
the  price  was  destined  for  such  a  sacred  service,  he  obtainetl  the  consent  of  the  French  king,  of 
whom  ihese  lands  were  held,  rtitifying  the  alienation.  (Hist,  de  Dauphin^,  torn.  1.  pp.  332, 
335.)  2.  Ue  i8Hii«  d  a  proclamation  in  which  he  promised  t<»  grant  new  privileges  to  the  nobles, 
as  well  as  new  immunities  to  the  cities  and  towns  in  his  temtoilei*,  in  consideration  of  certain 
flume  which  they  were  Instantly  to  pay  on  t.hat  account.  (Ibid.,  tom.  ii.  p.  5 . 2.^  Many  of  the 
charters  of  community,  which  I  shall  mention  In  another  note,  \kere  obtained  m  this  manner. 
8.  He  exacted  a  contribution  towanto  defraying  the  charges  of  the  exjiedttion  finom  all  his 
sulJectB,  whether  ecclesiastics  or  layn.en,  >aho  did  not  accompany  him  in  person  to  the  Ea.'t. 
(ibid.,  tom.  i.  p.  335.)  4.  He  appropriated  a  considerable  part  ol  his  usual  revenues  for  the 
support  of  the  troops  to  be  employed  in  this  service.  (Ibid.,  tom.  ii.  p.  618.)  5.  He  exacted 
coi><iiderable  sums,  not  only  of  the  Jews  settled  in  liie  doniliili»ns,  but  also  of  the  Lombards  and 
other  bankers  vvbo  had  fixed  their  reaidenoe  there,    (ibid.,  torn.  i.  p.  33t},  tom.  ii.  p.  528.) 
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KotwIthsUndtDg  tbe  ▼arfety  of  tb«fle  rrtovrcca,  the  dAophin  wm  InvoWed  in  Boch  expense  bj 
thin  exp<Hlition  that  on  his  return  he  was  obliged  to  nuilce  new  demsuds  on  his  sul^ivcts  and  to 
pillage  the  Jews  by  trerh  exactions.  ■  (Ibid.,  torn.  i.  pp.  344,  347.)  Wbeu  tbe  Count  de  Fuix 
engaged  in  tbe  first  crusade,  be  raised  tlie  money  neeeasavy  for  deftaytng  the  expensea  of  ihak 
expetllUon  by  alienating  part  of  his  territories.  (Hist,  de  Langucd.,  par  D.  I>.  de  Vic  et 
Vaisette,  t4ini.  ii.  p.  'M7.S  in  lilie  manner  Baldwin,  count  of  Hainauit,  mortgiigcd  ur  suld  a 
considerable  portion  of  bis  donsluionn  to  the  bishop  of  Liege,  a.u.  IttHtt.  (Uu  Mont,  Curpe 
Dlploniatlqne,  torn.  i.  p.  69.)  At  a  later  periud  Baldwin,  count  of  Namur,  sold  part  of  bis 
esute  to  »  monastery,  when  he  Intended  to  assume  the  cruss,  a.d.  1339.  ilirad  Oper.»  1. 
p.  313L 

Note  XIV.— Sect  L  p.  15. 

The  usual  method  of  fimnlng  an  opinion  cottceming  the  comparative  state  of  manners  in  two 
different  nations  Is  by  attending  to  Uie  facts  which  historians  relate  concerning  each  of  iheii». 
Vaiious  passages  might  be  selected  fh>m  tbe  Byxantine  bisturiaus,  describing  the  splendour  and 
magnificence  of  the  Greek  empire.    P.  de  M<H)tlauoon  has  piwiuced  from  the  writinga  of  iit. 
Chrysostom  a  very  tall  account  of  the  elegance  and  luxury  of  the  Greelcs  In  his  age.    That 
father.  In  his  sernions,  enters  into  such  minute  details  conoerning  the  nunners  and  customs  uf 
his  oontemporarlea  as  appear  strange  in  discourses  Irom  the  pulpit.    P.  de  Uontfaucun  has 
collected  these  descriptions  and  ranged  them  under  different  heada.     The  court  of  the  more 
early  Greek  emnerors  seems  to  bare  resembled  those  of  Kastem  monarchs,  both  in  magnificence 
And  In  corruption  of  manners.  The  emperon  In  the  eleventh  centuiy,  though  inferior  in  power, 
dm  not  yield  to  them  fai  ostentation  ond  splendour.    (Memofanes  do  i'Acsd.  des  Ii  script.,  torn. 
XX.  p.  1*7.)    But  we  may  decide  concerning  the  comparative  state  of  manners  in  the  lilastem 
empire,  and  among  tbe  nations  In  Uie  West  of  Europe^  by  another  method,  which  if  noi  more 
certain  Is  ai  least  more  striking.    As  (Constantinople  wss  the  place  of  rpudexvous  for  all  the 
armies  of  the  crusaders,  this  brought  togetlier  the  people  of  the  Kaat  and  Went  as  to  one  great 
interview.    There  are  extant  several  contemporary  authors,  both  among  the  Greeks  add  latins, 
who  were  witne8«es  of  this  singular  congress  of  p««ple  formerly  strangers  In  a  great  nteasura 
to  each  other.    They  describe  with  simplicity  and  candour  the  impression  which  that  new 
•pectacle  made  upon  their  own  minds.  ThiH  may  be  ooiiaidered  as  the  mont  lively  and  Just  picture 
of  the  real  character  and  mannera  of  each  people.    Wbeu  the  Greeks  speak  of  the  Franks,  they 
describe  them  as  barbarians,  fierce,  itliterdte,  impetuous,  and  savage.    They  assume  a  tone  uf 
superiority,  ss  a  more  polished  people,  acquMlnted  witli  the  arts  both  of  government  and  of 
elegance,  of  which  tbe  other  was  Ignorant.    It  is  thus  Anna  Oimnena  describes  the  mannen 
ol  the  Latins  (Alexhu,  pp.  224,  231,  337,  ap.  Byx.  Script.,  vol.  Ix.).    She  always  views  them 
with  contempt  as  a  rude  people,  tbe  very  mention  of  whose  namett  was  sufficient  to  contami- 
nate the  beauty  and  elegance  of  history  (p.  339).    Nicetas  Chonlatas  in  vetgha  agaiuat  them  w  ith 
■till  more  violence,  and  gives  an  account  of  their  ferocitv  and  devastations  in  terms  nut  uitlike 
those  which  preoeiting  hlbtorians  had  employed  in  descrlbiog  the  incursions  of  the  Goths  and 
Vandals.    (Nicet.  Chon.,  ap.  Byx.  Script.,  vol.  ill.  p.  302,  ett-.)    But,  on  tbe  other  band,  the 
Latin  historians  were  struck  with  asionlshment  at  the  magnificence,  wealth,  and  elegance 
which  tbey  discovered  in  the  Eastern  empire.    '*0h,  what  a  vast  city  is  Constantinople,** 
exclaims  Fulcherius  <3amotensis  when  he  first  beheld  it.  **  and  bow  beautiful  1    How  many 
monasteries  are  there  in  it,  and  how  many  palaces  built  wlih  wonderful  art!    Uuw  many 
manuCscturee  are  there  in  the  city  amaxing  to  behold !    it  would  be  astoulebhig  to  relate  bow 
it  abounds  with  all  good  things,  with  gold,  silver,  und  stuffs  of  various  kinds ;  for  every  hour 
ships  arrive  in  its  port  Isdeii  with  all  thii.gs  necessary  for  the  uae  of  man."    (Fulcher.,  ap. 
Bongara.,  vol.  I.  p.  3h6.)    Willermns,  archblsbop  of  Tyre,  tbe  most  Inteliig  nt  hisiurlan  of  the 
crusades,  seems  to  be  fond,  on  every  occasion,  of  describing  the  elegance  and  splendour  of  thu 
court  of  Constantinople,  and  ndds  that  what  he  and  hia  countrymen  observed  there  exceeded 
any  blea  which  they  could  have  formed  of  it,  **nos(rarum  enim  rerum  modum  et  dignitatem 
excedunt."    (Wllierm.  Tyr..  ap  Bong.,  vol.  U.  pp.  667,  «64.>    BerO«inin  the  Jew,  of  TudeU  in 
Navarre,  who  began  his  travels  a.]>.  1173,  appears  tn  have  been  equally  asionislied  at  tbe  mag- 
nificence of  that  city,  and  gives  a  description  of  Its  splendour  in  terms  of  high  admiration. 
(Held.  Tudel..  ap.  Les  Voyagi«  falts  dans  les  12«,  13«,  etc  Slecles,  par  Bergeron,  p.  10,  etc.) 
Gutitherua.  a  Frpnrh  monk,  who  wrote  a  history  of  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  by  the 
crusadera  in  the  thirteenth  century,  speaks  of  the  magnificence  of  that  cliy  In  the  same  tone  of 
sdmiratlon:  **Structuram  autem  ledificlorum  in  oor|H)ra  civitatis,  In  ecclesiis  videlicet,  et 
tunibus,  et  In  domlbus  magnatorum,  viz  ullus  vel  describere  potest,  vel  credere  describeuti, 
nisi  qui  ea  oculata  fide  oognoverft.'*    (Hist.  (}onstantlhop.,  ap.  Canhili  Lectlones  Antiquaa,  fol., 
Antw.,  172.'&,  vol.  iv.  p.  14.)    Qeottrey  de  Villebiirdouin,  a  nobleman  of  high  rank,  and  accus- 
tomed to  all  the  magnificence  then  known  In  the  West,  describes  in  similar  tenns  tbe  a.Htonisb- 
m-  m  an<l  admiration  of  such  of  his  frliow-soldien*  ss  beheld  Constantinople  for  the  fim  time. 
**Tliey  could  not  have  believed," sa}*s  be.  "  tbst  there  was  a  city  so  beautiful  und  so  rirb  in  tlie 
whole  world.    When  they  viewed  its  bigh  walls.  Its  lolly  ti*wers,  its  rich  palait* »,  its  superb 
chtarches,  all  appeared  so  great  that  they  couhi  have  formed  no  oouceptton  ol  this  sovereign 
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city  nnlcM  ih&f  had  Men  H  wHIi  their  own  ctcs.'*  (HIMoln  de  U  Cbiiqtt£tc  de  ComtantiiMpk. 
p.  49.)  FlrxMn  theee  uiMUnKOlif  d  reprefieol.iUi>iM  of  their  own  feelings  tt  is  erld-nt  that  to  the 
U reeks  the  croaadtn  appeared  co  i  e  a  race  of  rode.  anpQHshed  huiMriaoa;  whereaa  the  latter, 
how  inn  h  aoever  they  might  cootemn  the  un warlike  character  of  the  former,  could  not  help 
regarding  them  aa  far  auperior  to  th«'iiiaelvra  in  el«tpiuce  aud  aita.  That  the  state  of  govem- 
uiciit  and  manners  was  much  more  Impruved  in  Italy  than  in  the  other  countries  of  Europe  ia 
evident  not  only  from  the  facta  recorded  in  history,  hot  it  appeara  that  the  more  inielligrot 
leaders  of  the  crosaders  w«re  strock  with  the  difleience.  Jacobus  de  Vttrlaoo.  a  FYench  his- 
torian of  the  holy  war.  makes  aa  elahoiate  pam^ric  on  the  character  and  mannetv  of  u« 
Italians.  He  vie*s  them  as  a  mors  polished  people,  and  particularly  celebrates  them  for  thei  r 
lovf  of  liberty,  and  dvll  wisdom :  **  in  consiliis  circumspectl.  in  re  soA  pubUci  procvrandi 
dlligentes  et  studios! ;  sIM  In  posterum  providentes;  allis  subjld  lenneDtes;  aote  oomia  Ubefw 
I  stem  stbi  defendentes;  sub  uno  qoem  ellguut  capltaiMo,  communlUtl  warn  Jan  at  tnnlfwls 
dtctintee  H  simlllter  observaotsa.^  Ulator.  HlaroaoU  •!»•  Qtn^  I>el  per  Fmnoo^  yoL  IL 
p.  Iu65. 

NoTi  XV.— Sect  I.  p.  17. 

The  dlffcrent  ttepa  takan  bj  the  citlea  of  Italy  la  order  to  ezteod  their  power  and  donfoions 
are  remarkable.  As  soon  aa  their  llbertl'^  were  eatabliahed  and  they  began  to  leel  thetr  own 
Importance,  tiiey  endeavoured  to  render  themselves  masters  of  the  territory  round  their  walls. 
Under  the  Romans,  when  citlea  enjoyed  munici|wl  privilegea  and  Jurisdiction,  the  drcanOaoeiit 
lands  belot>ged  to  eadi  town  and  were  the  piopt'rty  of  the  community.  But,  aa  It  waa  not  the 
genius  of  the  feudal  pollcv  to  enoourage  citit«  or  to  show  any  r^ard  for  their  possessions  and 
immunities,  these  lands  bad  been  seised  and  shared  among  the  conquerors.  The  barons  to 
\t  hom  they  were  granted  erected  their  caatles  almost  at  tht*  gates  of  the  city,  and  exercised  their 
Jni  isdlctlon  there.  Under  pretence  of  reoavering  their  ancient  property,  many  of  the  dtiea  In 
luiT  attacked  these  troublesoms  neighbours,  and,  dispossessing  them,  annexed  tlieir  territories 
'to  the  communities,  and  made  thereby  a  considerable  addition  to  their  power.  Several  Instance* 
of  this  occur  in  the  eleventh  and  beginning  of  the  twelfth  oentnrlea.  (M nrat.,  Antlq.  Ital., 
val.  Iv.  p.  169,  etc:)  Their  ambition  mcreaslng  together  with  their  power,  the  cities  afterwaida 
attacked  several  batons  situated  at  a  greater  distance  from  their  wallai  aud  obliged  th«-m  to 
engage  that  they  would  beoume  memben  of  their  community;  that  they  w<  uld  uke  the  oath 
of  Hdelity  to  their  magistrates;  that  they  would  sultlect  their  lands  to  all  burdens  and  taxes 
Imposed  by  common  consent ;  that  thev  would  defend  the  community  against  all  its  enemies; 
end  that  they  would  reside  within  the  city  during  a  certain  specified  time  In  each  vear. 
(Murat.,  Ibid.,  p.  163.)  This  sutjection  of  the  nobility  to  the  municipal  government  esublisbed 
In  elites  became  almost  universal,  and  was  often  extremely  grievous  to  persons  socustomed  to 
oonMder  themselves  as  independent.  Otto  Friningensld  thus  describes  the  state  of  lUly  under 
Frederic  I. :  **The  cities  so  much  affect  liberty,  and  are  so  aolicitous  to  avoid  the  lusolenoe  of 
power,  that  almost  all  of  them  have  thrown  off  every  other  authority  and  are  governed  by  their 
own  magitttrates.  Insomuch  that  all  that  country  is  now  filled  with  free  cities,  most  of  which 
have  compelled  their  bishops  to  reside  within  ihelr  walls,  and  there  is  scarcely  any  nobleman, 
how  great  soever  his  power  may  be,  who  is  not  sulject  to  the  laws  and  government  of  some 
city.'^  (De  (Sestis  Krider.  L  Imp.,  lib.  11.  c  13,  p.  45J.)  In  another  place  he  obaervee  of  the 
marquis  of  Moiitferrat  that  he  was  almost  the  only  Italian  baron  who  had  preserved  his  Inde- 
pendence and  had  not  beoome  sul^ect  to  tlie  laws  of  any  city.  (See  also  ICuratori,  Antlcbiti 
>>teiisl,  vol.  I.  pp.  41 1,  4ia.)  That  state  Into  which  some  of  the  nuhles  were  compelled  to 
enter,  oth  'rs  embraced  from  choke.  Tiiey  observed  the  high  degree  of  security,  as  well  as  of 
credit  Mnd  estimation,  which  the  growing  wealth  and  dominion  of  the  great  communities  pro- 
cured to  all  the  members  of  them.  They  were  desirous  lo  partake  of  these  and  to  put  tliem- 
selves  under  such  powerfril  protection.  With  this  view  they  voluntarily  became  citiiens  of  the 
towns  to  which  their  lands  were  most  eontlguouis  an<l,  abandoning  their  ancient  canlee,  took 
up  their  residence  in  the  cities,  at  least  during  part  of  the  year.  Several  deeds  are  still  extant 
by  which  some  of  the  most  illustrious  families  In  Italy  are  associated  as  citizens  of  different 
cities.  rMurst.,  Ibid.,  p.  166,  etc.)  A  charter  by  which  Atto  de  MaceraU  U  admitted  as  a 
citizen  of  Osima.  a.i>.  1198,  hi  the  Marcha  dl  Ancuna,  is  si  ill  extant.  In  this  he  stipulates  that 
he  will  a<*knowledge  himself  to  bo  a  burgess  of  that  community ;  that  he  will  to  the  utmost  of 
his  power  promote  Its  honour  snd  welfare ;  that  be  will  obey  its  magistrates ;  that  he  will  enter 
Into  no  league  with  its  enemies;  that  he  will  reside  in  the  town  during  two  months  in  everv 
year,  or  for  a  longer  time,  if  ri'qulred  by  th»  magistrates.  The  community,  on  the  other  band, 
take  him,  his  family,  and  friendN  under  their  protection,  and  engage  to  defend  him  against 
every  enemy.  (Fr.  Ant.  Zacliarias,  Anecdota  Medil  £vi,  Aug.  Taur.,  17&&,  fol..  p.  66.)  Tula 
privilege  was  deemed  m>  Important  that  not  only  laymen,  but  ecclesiastics  of  the  highest  rank. 
condeM:ended  to  be  adopted  aa  members  of  the  grest  communities,  in  hopes  of  ei^oylng  the 
safety  and  dignity  which  that  condition  conferred.  (Murat.,  ibid.,  p.  179.)  Before  the  Ttistl- 
tution  of  ooinmunitles,  persons  of  noble  birth  had  no  other  residence  but  their  castles.  They 
kept  their  petty  oourta  there  i  and  the  citlea  were  deserted,  having  hardly  any  Inhabitants  bat 
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felaTes  or  penoiui  of  \ovt  condition.  But,  f  n  oonscqiMnee  of  the  pniefcloe  wbidi  I  h«w  iD«ntloned, 
eiilen  iioi  only  became  more  populoos,  but  were  filled  with  inhabitants  of  better  fank,  and  a 
costom  which  stiU  suliststs  in  Italy  was  then  Introduced,  that  all  fAmiliea  of  dtittinctioQ  reUin 
more  connuntly  in  the  great  towns  than  is  usual  in  other  parts  of  Europe.    As  cities  woquired 


new  consideration  and  dignity  by  the  accession  of  such  dtisens,  they  bi^came  more  solicitous  lo 

f»reKcrve  their  liberty  and  independence.    The  emperon,  as  sovereigns,  bad  anciently  a  palace 
n  almoKt  every  gretit  city  of  Italy :  when  they  visited  that  country,  ttaey  were  accustomed  to 


reside  in  these  palaces,  and  tlie  troops  which  socorapanied  them  were  quartered  in  the  bouses 
of  the  citlaens.  Thin  the  citliens  deemed  both  ignominious  and  dangerous.  Tbey  could  not 
belp  considering  it  as  receiving  a  master  and  an  enemy  within  their  walls.  They  laboun^, 
therefore,  to  get  five  of  this  sul^Jection.  Some  dties  prsvailrd  on  the  emperors  to  engsf^  that 
tbey  would  never  enter  their  gates,  but  take  up  their  residence  without  the  walls.  (Charts 
Hen.  IV.,  Murat.,  ibid.,  p.  24.)  Others  obtained  the  imperial  license  to  pull  down  the  palace 
■itoated  within  their  liberties,  on  condition  that  tbey  built  another  in  the  suburbs  for  the 
occasional  reception  of  the  emperor.  (Chart.  Hen.  IV.,  Murat,  ibid.,  p.  3ft.)  These  various 
encrosoitments  of  the  Italian  cities  alarmnl  the  emperors,  and  put  them  on  schemes  for 
re-establishing  the  imperial  Jurisdiction  over  them  on  its  ancient  footing.  Frederic  Barbarossa 
engaged  in  this  enterprise  with  great  ardour.  The  ttee  cities  of  Italy  Joined  together  in  a  gennral 
league*  and  stood  on  tiMlr  defence ;  and  after  a  long  ooniesr,  carried  on  with  aliemate  success, 
a  solemn  trei^y  of  peace  was  concluded  at  Constance,  a.u.  1183,  by  which  all  the  privileges  and 


immunities  granted  by  former  emperors  to  the  principal  cities  in  Italy  were  confirmed  and 
ratified.  (Murat.,  Di.-»sert.  XL VII 1.)  This  treaty  of  ConaUnce  was  considered  as  such  an 
Important  article  in  the  Jurisprudence  of  the  Middle  Ages  that  it  is  usually  published  together 


witd  the  Ubri  Feudorum  at  the  end  of  the  Corpus  Juris  Civills.  The  treaty  necured  privileges 
of  great  Importance  to  the  confederate  cities,  and  though  It  reserved  a  consivterable  degree  of 
anihority  and  Jurisdiction  to  the  empire,  yet  the  cities  persevered  with  such  vigour  in  their 
elToits  In  order  to  extend  their  immunities,  and  the  ronjunctaresin  which  thev  made  them  wert 
so  favourable,  that  before  the  conclusion  of  the  thirteenth  century  most  of  the  great  cities  in 
Italy  bsd  shaken  olT  all  marks  of  sul^ection  to  the  empire  and  were  become  independent 
sovereign  republics.  It  is  not  requfxite  that  I  should  trace  the  various  steps  by  which  they 
advanced  to  this  high  degree  of  power,  so  fiital  to  the  empire  and  so  benendtil  to  the  cause  of 
liberty  In  Italy.  Morsiori,  with  his  usual  industry,  baa  collected  many  original  papers  which 
illUHtrate  this  curious  and  little  known  part  of  historv.  Murat,  Antiq.  Ital.,  Dissert  L.  Sea 
also  Jo.  Bapt.  ViUanovB  Hist.  Laodls  PompeU  sive  Lodi,  In  Onsv.  Thea.  Antlqult.  Ital.,  vol. 
111.  p.  888. 

NoTB  XVL-Sect  L  p.  18. 

Iy>ng  before  the  institution  of  communities  in  France,  charters  of  immunity  or  fVanchlse  were 
granted  to  some  towns  and  villages  by  ihe  lords  on  whum  tbey  depended.  But  these  are  very 
differf  nt  from  such  as  became  common  in  tbe  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  They  did  not 
ere«  t  these  to»ns  into  corporations ;  they  did  not  establish  a  munidpai  government ;  they  did 
Dot  grant  tlwm  the  privilege  of  bearing  arms.  Thfv  contained  nothing  more  than  a  manu- 
mission of  the  inhabitants  fh>m  the  yoke  of  servitude ;  an  exemption  from  certain  services 
which  were  oppreesive  and  ignominious;  and  the  establishment  of  a  fixed  tax  or  rent  which 
the  clUzena  were  to  pay  to  their  lord  in  place  of  impositions  which  he  could  formerly  lay  upon 
them  at  pleasure.  Two  charters  of  this  kind  to  two  villages  in  the  county  of  Roussillon,  one 
in  A.D.  974,  the  other  in  a\d.  1026,  are  still  extant.  (PHr.  de  Marca.  Afarea,  sive  Limes 
Hispankus,  App,  pp.  909.  1038.)  Such  concessions,  it  is  probable,  were  not  unknown  in  other 
narts  of  Europe,  and  may  be  oonsideTed  as  a  step  towards  tne  more  extensive  privileges  conf<Tred 
Dy  Louis  le  Gros  on  the  towns  within  his  domains.  The  communities  in  France  never  aspired 
to  the  same  Independence  with  those  in  Italy.  They  acquired  new  privllegefl  and  immunities, 
but  the  right  of  sovereignty  remained  entire  to  the  king  or  bsron  within  whose  territories  tbe 
respective  cities  were  situated  and  IVom  whom  ihey  received  the  charter  of  their  fVeedom.  A 
great  numlier  of  theae  charters,  grsnted  both  by  the  kings  of  France  and  by  their  gnat  vssitals, 
are  published  by  M.  d'Achery  in  his  Spicileglum,  and  many  are  found  in  the  collection  df  the 
Ordonnanoes  des  Kois  de  France.  These  convey  a  very  striking  representation  of  the  wretched 
condition  of  cities  previous  to  the  institution  of  communities,  when  they  were  subject  to  the 
Judges  appoinUtl  by  the  superior  lords  of  whom  they  held,  and  who  had  scarcely  any  other  law 
but  their  will.  Rach  conccsslnn  in  these  charters  must  be  considered  as  a  grant  of  some  new 
privllegea  which  the  people  did  not  formerly  enjoy,  and  each  regulation  ss  a  method  of  redressing 
•rase  grievance  uiider  which  ttie  inhabitants  of  cities  formerly  laboured.  The  charters  of  com- 
munities rantaln  likewise  the  first  expedients  employed  for  the  introduction  of  equal  laws  and 
regnlar  government.  On  both  these  accounts  they  merit  particular  attention,  and  therefore. 
Instead  of  referring  my  readers  to  the  many  bulky  volumes  in  which  they  are  scattered.  I  shall 
give  them  a  view  of  some  of  the  most  important  articles  in  these  cbartnTs,  ranged  under  two 
general  heads.    I.  Such  as  respect  personal  safety.    1 1 .  Such  as  respect  the  security  of  property. 

L  Ihiring  that  stsSe  of  turbulence  and  disorder  which  the  comiptlon  of  the  feudal  government 
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Ininjdoocd  Into  EvraiM.  penooal  Mftty  wm  tke  ftnt  and  ^nai  ul^Jeci  of  evoy  fndlTMiial ;  ar-d. 
ait  Uie  great  miltUry  baruus  alone  wens  ai4e  to  give  nufllcieiit  prvtectivD  to  tbclr  Taeaala.  tbia 
waa  oM  great  aouroe  of  thtir  pu«er  and  autbority.  But  bj  the  inatitnlkNi  oC  oonuBimittoa 
elTeciUiil  provlalun  waa  made  fur  tbe  mfeKj  of  indWidnalB,  independent  o(  the  noblea.  F«r. 
1.  The  fUiidamental  article  in  ever/  charter  waa  that  all  the  meinbeFB  of  the  cummunitj  boDMl 
theineeives  by  oath  to  AaaisI,  defend,  and  atand  by  each  other  againat  all  aggreaKna,  and 
tltat  they  should  not  aofler  any  peraun  to  iqjure,  diatreaa,  or  moleat  any  of  their  lellow-dtiaeiis. 
(D'Aciier.,  SpiciL,  z.  M2.  af.  341,  etc)  %.  Whoever  resided  in  any  town  which  waa  made  fre« 
was  obliged,  under  a  severe  penalty,  to  aooede  to  the  community  and  to  take  part  in  tbe  mntual 
defence  of  its  members.  (D'Acben,  8plcil.,  xi.  344.)  3.  The  communitlea  had  tbe  pririieec 
of  carrying  arma ;  of  makiug  war  on  their  private  enemlca ;  and  of  executing  by  militarj  fiwce 
any  aentenoa  which  their  magistrates  Denounced.  (D'Acber.,  Spicil.,  x.  Ms,  644,  zi.  343.) 
4.  The  practice  of  making  latisfactloa  by  a  pecvniary  oomnenaatlon  fur  murder,  a<«ault,  or 
other  acta  of  violence,  moat  inconsistent  with  the  order  of  society  and  the  safety  erf  IndlTidnaia, 
waa  abolished;  and  such  as  committed  these  crimes  were  punished  caplially,  or  with  rigour 
adequate  to  their  guilt.  (1/Ach.,  xi.  363;  Mirwl  Opera  Diplomatica,  i.  ITi.)  S.  Mo  member 
of  a  community  was  bound  to  Justify  or  defend  hlmsetf  by  battle  or  combat ;  but  If  ha  waa 
charged  with  any  crime  he  oooid  be  oonvictnl  only  by  the  evidence  of  witnesses  and  the  regular 
course  of  legal  procaediuKS.  (Mlrsua,  ibid. ;  i/Ach.,  xi.  376,  34t ;  Ordon.,  torn.  lU.  p.  atft.) 
•.  If  aiiy  man  auapected  himaelf  to  be  in  danger  fh>m  the  malice  or  enmity  of  aaotlM-r,  upon 
hia  making  oath  to  that  efl^  before  a  maglairate  the  person  suspected  waa  bound  under  a 
severe  penalty  to  give  aecurity  for  his  peaceable  behaviour.  (b'Ach.,  xl.  34«.)  Tbia  ia  the 
same  species  of  security  which  is  still  known  In  Scotlind  under  the  name  of  law  bMrrrait.  la 
Fnitice  it  waa  first  introduced  among  ttie  inbabltanu  of  communitlea,  and,  having  been  found 
to  contributa considerably  towards  personal  ssfety.  It  waa  extended  to  all  the  other  members 
of  the  sode^.  Kubllssemens  de  St,  Louis»  liv.  L  cap.  28,  ap.  Du  Ouige,  Vie  da  St.  Louie, 
p.  15. 

11.  The  provWons  In  the  charteta  of  oommunlttes  ooncemlnf  tbe  aecuritir  of  prapeity  «»b 
not  les.t  considerable  than  thoae  nvpecting  prreooal  aafety.    By  the  ancient  law  of  France,  no 

E^nun  could  i>e  arreated  or  confined  in  priaon  on  account  ot  any  private  debt.  (Ordon.  dca 
ois  de  France,  torn.  i.  pp.  71, 80.  If  any  pers»n  was  arrested  upon  any  pretext  but  bis  having 
been  guilty  of  a  capital  crime.  It  waa  lawitil  to  rescue  him  out  of  the  handa  of  the  ofllcers  who 
had  seized  him.  (Oitlun.,  torn.  111.  p.  17.)  Freedom  fVom  arrest  on  account  of  debt  seems  like- 
wise to  have  been  eujoycd  In  other  oonutrlea.  (Gudeuua,  Sylluge  Diplom.,  473.)  In  auck-ty, 
while  it  remaintd  in  iis  rudest  and  most  simple  form,  debt  seemed  to  have  been  considered  as 
an  obligation  merely  personal.  Men  had  made  aome  progress  townrds  refinement  l^fure 
creditors  acquired  a  right  of  selling  the  property  of  their  debtoia  In  order  to  recover  nayment. 
The  expedients  for  tliia  purpose  were  all  introduced  originally  In  communitlea,  and  we  can 
trace  tlie  gradual  progress  of  them.  1.  The  slmpli  st  and  most  obvioua  species  of  security  waa 
that  tbe  person  who  sold  any  commodity  should  receive  a  pledge  fhmi  him  who  bought  It, 
wbicb  he  reatorcd  upon  receiving  payment.  01  this  custotii  there  are  veatigea  In  at-veral 
cbariera  of  oummunity.  (D'Ach..  ix.  186,  xl.  377.)  'i.  When  no  pledge  waa  given,  and  the 
debtor  became  refractory  or  iiisulvent,  tbe  creditor  waa  allowed  to  seixe  his  effects  with  a  atrong 
hand  and  by  hia  private  authority:  tbe  citliens  of  Paris  are  warranted  by  the  royal  mandate; 
**  ui  ubicuuioue,  et  au<  cumque  modo  poterunt,  tanturo  capiant,  nnde  pecunlam  aibi  debitam 
Integri  et  pieuarii  babeant,  et  inde  sibi  invicem  acyuiores  exisunt.'^  (Onion.,  etc,  torn.  I. 
p.  6.)  This  rude  practice,  suitable  only  to  the  vfc>ienoe  of  that  which  has  been  called  a  state  of 
nature,  was  tolerated  longer  th  n  one  can  conceive  to  be  possible  in  any  society  where  laws  and 
ordt  r  were  at  all  known.  The  ordinance  authorizing  It  was  Issued  a.d.  1134 ;  and  that  which 
correcta  tbe  law,  and  prohlbiu  creditors  fh>m  aizing  the  effects  of  their  debtwra  unlesa  bj  a 
warrant  Arom  a  maglKtrate  and  under  bis  Inspection,  waa  not  published  until  the  year  1361. 


^Ordun.,  toiu.  11.  p.  438.)  It  is  probable,  however,  that  men  were  taught,  bj  observing  tbe 
disordi  rs  wblch  tne  former  mode  of  proceeding  occasioned,  to  correct  it  lit  practice  long  before 
a  remedy  was  provided  by  a  law  to  that  effect.    Every  discerning  n>ader  wiil  npply  this  obsenra- 


tiou  to  many  other  customs  and  prarticea  which  1  have  meitioned.  New  customa  are  not 
always  to  Ik-  ascribed  to  tho  laws  which  authorize  them.  Those  statutes  only  give  a  legal 
sanction  to  auch  things  as  the  experience  of  mankind  has  previously  found  to  be  pniper  and 
beneficial.  3.  As  soon  as  tbe  Interposition  of  the  magistrate  became  requiaite,  regular  provlaion 
wss  made  for  attaching  or  diHtrainIng  the  movable  effecta  of  a  debtor ;  and  if  bta  movablea 
were  n«»t  sulHcJent  to  di^cbarge  ihe  debt,  bis  immovable  profierty,  or  estate  In  land,  waa  Ihibla 
to  the  same  distress,  and  was  sold  for  tbe  benefit  of  his  creditor.  (D'Ach.,  Ix.  184,  185,  xl.  348, 
380.)  As  this  regulation  afford  d  tbe  roost  complete  security  to  tbe  creditor,  it  waa  considered 
aa  so  severe  that  humanity  pointed  out  several  limitations  In  the  execution  of  It.  Oeditora 
were  prohibited  nroni  seizing  the  wearing-apparel  of  their  debtor^  their  bnta,  the  door  of  their 
house,  their  ini^truments  of  husbandry,  etc.  (D'Ach.,  ix.  184,  x!.  377.)  Upon  tbe  eame  prin- 
dplea,  when  the  power  of  distraining  effecta  became  more  general,  the  horse  ai«d  arms  of  a 
gentleman  could  not  be  seized.  (D'Ach.,  ix.  186.)  Ak  hunting  was  the  Ikvonrlte  amusement 
of  uanial  uobies,  the  emperor  Ludovkus  Plus  prohibited  Um  seising  of  a  hawk  on  aooaont  of 
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•ny  conpo8itimi  or  debt.  (Gapttul..  lib.  !▼. «  Si.)  But,  if  the  debtor  bad  no  otber  noTtbl  m 
€Ten  these  privileged  articlea  migtit  be  aelsed.  4.  In  oider  to  render  the  eecurlty  of  property 
oomplete  wltbiii  a  oommnnity,  every  penon  who  was  admitted  a  member  of  It  was  oblii^  to 
boy  or  build  a  howie,  or  to  pordiase  lands  within  iu  preclnctis  or  at  least  to  brinft  into  the 
town  a  considerable  portion  of  his  movables,  per  qua  juttifnari  fouit,  H  quid  forik  in  cum 
quenla  erenerit,  (D'Acb..  xl  9M  i  Ordon.,  torn.  I.  p.  3tT  \  Ubertutes  &  Oeorgil  de  Bspi^ 
rmnchla.  Hist,  de  Dauphii*€,  tom.  I.  p.  26.^  6.  I'bat  security  migtit  be  as  perfect  as  possible,  in 
nome  towns  the  members  of  the  oommuulty  seem  to  have  been  bound  for  each  other.  (l)'Ach., 
X.  644.)  e.  All  questions  with  respect  to  property  were  tiled  within  the  community,  )y  m  gi- 
atxBlcs  and  Judges  whom  tbe  citisens  elected  or  appointed.  Tht'ir  divisions  weie  more  equal 
and  fixed  than  Uie  sentences  which  depended  on  tne  capriduos  anl  arbitrary  will  of  a  baroui 
who  thought  himself  superior  to  all  laws.  (D'Ach.,  x.  644,  646.  xl.  344,  et  passim;  Ordoii., 
torn.  ill.  p.  204.)  7.  No  member  of  a  community  could  be  burdened  by  any  aroltrary  tax  ;  for 
the  superior  lord,  who  m ranted  the  charter  of  community,  accepted  of  a  fixed  census  or  duty  in 
lieu  of  all  demands.  (Ordun.,  i«m.  lii.  p.  204  ;  LiberUtes  de  Calroa,  Hist,  de  Dauphin^,  torn.  1. 
p.  19;  UbertMtes  S.  Georgii  de  Sfiperanchla,  ibid.,  p.  26.)  Nor  could  the  members  of  a  com- 
nunlty  be  distresse  i  by  an  unequal  impueltion  ox  tbe  sum  to  be  lerli-d  on  the  cttmmiinlty. 
Regulations  are  Ineerti-d  in  tbe  charters  of  some  communities  concerning  the  method  of  deter* 
mining  the  qooU  of  any  tax  to  be  levied  on  each  inhabitant.  (D'Ach.,  xl.  350, 3b5  )  St.  Louis 
pnbiisbed  an  ordinance  concerning  this  matter,  which  extended  to  all  the  cummunitiea. 
(Ordon.,  torn.  1.  p.  186.)  These  ngulailuDS  are  exti^emely  favourable  to  liberty,  as  they  vest 
the  power  of  proportioning  tbe  tax«s  In  a  certain  numbiT  of  ciUiens  chosen  out  of  each  parish, 
who  were  bound  by  solemn  oath  to  decide  according  to  Justice.  That  the  more  perfect  security 
of  property  was  one  great  object  of  those  who  Instituted  communities,  we  learn  not  only  iruui 
tbe  nature  of  the  thing,  bu  fVom  the  express  words  of  several  charters,  of  which  I  shall  only 
mention  that  grants  by  Alienor,  queen  of  England  and  duchesa  of  Ouienne,  to  the  community 
of  Poitiers,  **  ut  sua  propria  melius  dciendere  poeslnt.  et  msgis  Integra  custodlre."  (Du  Gauge, 
voc.  roMssKitio,  vol.  11.  p.  863.)  Sich  are  some  of  the  capital  regulatiuns  establlslied  in  cum- 
monlUes  during  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  These  msy  be  considered  as  tlie  first 
expeitlents  for  tbe  re-establlsbmeut  of  law  and  order,  and  contributed  greatly  to  Intioduco 
regular  government  among  all  the  members  of  society.  As  eoon  as  communities  were  Instituted, 
bigb  sentiments  of  liberty  began  to  manifest  themselves.  Wlien  Humbert,  loid  of  Beaujeu, 
upon  granting  a  charter  of  community  to  the  town  of  Belleville,  exacted  of  the  InhaMtants  an 
oath  oi  fidelity  to  himself  and  succesnors,  they  stipulated,  on  their  part,  that  he  should  swear  to 
maintain  their  ftraochises  and  liberties;  and,  for  their  greater  security,  they  obliged  him  to 
bring  twenty  gentlemen  to  take  the  same  oath  and  to  be  bound  together  wtth  him.  (CAch  , 
Ix.  183.)  In  the  same  manner,  the  lord  of  Moriena  In  Daupbln^  pruduord  a  certain  number  of 
persuns  as  his  sureties  Ibr  the  observation  of  the  articles  contained  In  the  charter  of  community 
to  that  town.  Thesa  were  bound  to  surrender  themftelves  prisoners  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Morleus 
If  their  liege-loid  should  violate  any  of  their  firancliises,  and  they  promised  to  remain  in  custody 
lantll  he  should  grant  the  members  of  tbe  community  redress.  (Hist,  de  Dauphin^,  tom.  I. 
p.  17.)  If  Uie  mayor  or  chief  magistrate  of  a  town  did  any  injury  to  a  ciUxen,  he  waw  obliged 
to  give  secu'ity  for  bis  appearance  in  Judsment,  in  tlie  same  manner  as  a  private  person,  and, 
if  cjst,  was  liable  to  the  same  penalty.  (D'Ach..  Ix.  183.)  These  are  ideas  of  equality  uiirom- 
mon  in  the  iipudal  times.  Conimunltles  were  so  favourable  to  IVeedom  that  they  were  dii^tin- 
gulshed  by  tbe  name  of  libert<Ue$.  (I)u  C^nge,  vol.  il.  p.  b63. )  They  were  at  first  extremely 
odious  to  the  nobles,  who  foresaw  what  a  che«  k  they  must  prove  to  tbetar  power  and  domination. 
Oulbert,  abbot  of  Nogent,  calls  them  execrable  inventions,  bv  which,  oontrarv  tu  law  and 
Ji'Stice,  slaves  withdrew  themselves  ih>m  that  obedience  which  they  owed  to  their  masters. 
(Du  Cange,  ibid.,  p.  863.)  Tbe  seal  with  which  some  of  the  nobles  and  powerful  ecclesiastics 
opposed  the  establishment  of  communities  and  endeavoured  to  circumscribe  thi  ir  privileges 
wsfl  extrst'rdinary.  A  striking  instance  of  this  occurs  in  the  contests  between  the  archbishop 
of  Rheims  and  the  Inhabiiants  of  that  community.  It  was  the  chief  business  of  every  ai  cbbi^ho|l, 
during  a  consi«lerable  time,  to  abridge  the  rights  and  Jurisdiction  of  the  community  ;  and  the 
great  object  of  the  citizens,  eepedal^  w  sen  the  see  was  vacant,  to  maintain,  to  reaiv*  r,  and  to 
extend  their  own  Jurisdiction.  Histoire  civile  et  politique  de  la  Ville  de  Reims,  par  M. 
Anquetil,  tom.  i.  p.  287,  etc. 

The  observations  which  I  hive  made  concerning  tbe  low  state  of  ci'ies,  and  the  condition  of 
their  inhabitants,  are  confirmed  by  innumerable  parasges  In  the  h  storlans  and  laws  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  It  is  not  Improbable,  however,  that  some  cities  of  the  first  order  were  in  a  lietter 
state  and  enjoyed  a  superiur  degree  of  liberty.  Und<'r  the  Roman  government  the  municipal 
giivernmenl  established  in  cities  was  extremely  favourable  to  liberty.  1  he  JurlKliction  of  the 
senate  in  each  corporation,  and  the  privileges  of  the  citisens,  were  both  extensive.  There  Is 
rea«on  to  believe  tiuit  some  of  the  greater  cities,  which  escaped  the  destructive  nge  of  the  bar- 
barous  nations,  still  retained  their  ancient  form  of  goveriim*  nt,  ar  least  in  a  great  measure. 
They  were  gi>verned  by  a  council  of  citizens,  and  by  magif^rates  whom  they  themselves  electid. 
Very  strong  presumptions  in  favour  of  this  opinion  are  produced  by  M.  I'Abb^  de  Bos,  Hist, 
crit.  de  la  Mon.  Frau^.,  torn.  L  p.  18,  etc.,  tom.  ii.  p.  024,  edit.  1742.    It  appears  ftom  some  of 
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the  dMrton  of  oommoBitj  to  dtlM»  granted  in  tb«  twelfth  Md  thirteenth  eentwiei,  that  tb^M 
only  OMilIrm  the  privileges  pueeewcd  by  the  inhAUtanU  praviuus  to  the  ettabttohnent  of  the 
cummaalty.  (D'Aclier^  Spidleg..  vol.xL  p.  3tft.)  Other  cities  elAlmed  tiicir  privileiei^  ■• 
hevioK  poflsees  tl  them  wiiliout  interruption  fh»ni  the  times  of  the  Rientne.  (Hlat.  crit.  de  la 
Mop.  Fnui^.,  torn.  ii.  p  SS3.)  But  .Um  namber  of  diies  which  eqjoyid  such  inwranittes  was  eo 
small  M  iianily  la  any  dfgree  to  diminish  the  luroe  of  my  ooDclualons  la  the  text. 

Note  XVIL— Sect  L  p.  la 

Having  given  a  fViU  aocnnnt  of  the  eiitsbllshnient,  ss  well  ss  eUteta,  of  oomrnnnlties  in  Italy 
and  France,  It  will  be  nece<Mary  to  Inquire  with  some  attentfon  into  the  progreei  of  cHles  and 
of  municipal  govemment  in  Oermany.  The  ancient  (iermaiis  had  no  cities.  Kven  In  their 
bamlifts  or  villages  they  did  not  build  their  hoa^es  contiguous  to  each  other.  (Tadt.,  de  Mor. 
Germ.,  cap.  16.)  They  considered  it  ss  a  badge  of  servitude  to  be  obliged  to  dwell  In  a  city 
nurrounded  with  walls.  When  one  of  tbei r  tribes  bad  shaken  oflT  the  Roman  yolce,  tlwir  country- 
mf  n  rvquin-d  of  them,  as  an  eviilence  of  their  having  recovered  liberty,  to  demolish  the  walls 
of  a  town  which  the  Romans  hud  built  in  their  country.  Bven  the  flereest  animals^  ssid  they, 
lose  their  spirit  and  courage  when  they  are  confined.  (Tacit.,  Histor.,  lib.  iv.  c  »4.)  The 
Romans  biitlt  several  cities  of  note  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  But  in  sU  the  vast  countries 
fh>m  that  river  to  the  co.ists  of  the  Baltic  there  was  hardly  one  city  previous  to  the  ninth  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  era.  (( 'onringius,  F^xeixitatio  de  Urt^ibus  tiermania;,  Oper^  vol.  1.  ^  Sa, 
SY,  31,  etc.)  Heiiteccius  dl9en  ftom  Conringius  wtth  respect  to  this.  But,  even  after  allowing 
to  his  arguments  and  authoritlen  their  utmont  ftmse,  they  prove  only  that  there  were  a  few 
places  in  those  extensive  regions  on  which  some  historians  have  bestowed  the  name  of  towns, 
(t^lem.  Jur.  Oerman.,  lib.  i.  (  loa.)  Under  Charlemagne  and  the  emperors  of  his  family,  as 
the  political  state  of  Qermanv  li«-gan  to  improve,  several  cities  were  founded,  and  men  beouue 
accustomed  to  associate  and  to  live  together  in  one  place.  Charlemagne  founded  t«io  arci>- 
bI->hoprics  and  nine  bishoprics  in  the  most  considerable  towns  of  Germany.  (Anb.  Mind  Opera 
Diploinatica,  vol.  i.  p.  16.)  Ills  successors  incrensed  the  number  of  these;  and  as  bishops  hxed 
their  residence  in  the  chief  t<»wn  of  their  diocese,  and  performed  religions  functions  there,  ihat 
hiduced  many  people  to  settle  in  them.  (Cbnring..  ibid.,  ^  4H.)  But  Henry,  suraaroed  the 
Fowler,  who  began  fats  reign  a.d.  920,  must  be  considered  as  the  great  founder  of  cities  In  Oer- 
many. The  empire  was  at  that  time  infested  by  the  incursions  of  the  Hungarians  and  other 
barlMiroun  people.  In  order  to  oppose  them,  Henry  encouraged  his  sui^Jects  to  settle  in  cities, 
which  he  surrounded  with  walls  strengthened  by  towers.  He  er\)olned  or  persuaded  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  nobilitv  to  fix  their  rcMldence  In  the  towns,  and  thus  rendered  the  oondltioa 
of  citizens  more  honourable  than  it  had  been  formerly.  ( Wittikindus  Aunal.,  lib.  I.,  ap.  Con- 
ring  ,  $  82.)  From  this  period  the  number  of  cities  continued  to  increase,  and  they  became  mors 
populous  and  more  wealthy.  But  cities  in  Oermany  were  still  destitute  of  municipal  liberty  or 
jurisdiction.  Bui*h  of  them  as  were  situated  in  the  imperial  demesnes  were  subject  to  the  em- 
perors. Their  oomitet,  mtstt,  and  other  Judges  presided  in  them  and  dispensed  Justke.  Towns 
Situated  on  the  estate  of  a  baron  were  p  irt  of  his  flef,  and  he  or  his  officers  exercised  a  similar 
Jurisdiction  in  them.  (Conring ,  ibid.,  ^  73,  74  ;  Heinec ,  Klein.  Jur.  Germ.,  lib.  1.  ^  104.)  The 
Germans  borrowed  the  lustituiion  of  communities  from  the  Italians.  (Knlpechildlus,  Tractatns 
Poiltlco-Histor.  Jurid.  de  Civitatum  Imperiaiium  Jurtbus,  vol.  i.  lib.  i.  cap.  S,  no.  23.)  Fre- 
deric Barbarussa  wa^  the  first  emperor  who,  from  the  same  political  consideration  that  Influenced 
]i(»ui8  le  Oros.  multiplied  coram  unities  in  order  to  abriilge  the  power  oi  the  nobles.  (Pieffel. 
Abrege  de  I'HIstoire  et  du  Droit  publiqne  u'Allemagne,  4to,  p.  297.)  From  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Fowler  Ut  the  time  when  the  German  cities  acquired  f\iil  possession  of  their  Immunities, 
various  circumstances  contributed  to  their  increase.  The  establiithment  of  bishoprics  (already 
mentionMl),  and  the  building  of  cathedrals,  naturally  induced  many  people  to  settle  near  the 
chief  place  of  worship.  It  became  the  custom  to  hold  councils  and  courts  of  Judicsture  of  every 
kind,  ecclerilastical  as  well  as  civil.  In  cities.  In  the  eleventh  century  many  slaves  wens  enfran- 
chin«Hl,  the  greater  part  of  whom  settled  in  cities.  Several  mines  were  discovered  and  wrought 
in  different  provinces,  which  drew  together  such  a  concourse  of  people  as  gare  rise  to  several 
cities  and  increased  the  number  of  InhaMUnts  in  others.  (Conring.,  (  106.)  The  cities  began 
In  the  ibirU^nth  century  to  form  leagues  lor  their  mutual  defence,  and  for  repressing  the  dls> 
orders  occasioned  bv  the  private  wars  among  the  barocs,  as  well  as  by  their  ezsctions.  This 
rendered  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  cities  more  secure  than  that  of  any  other  order  of 
men,  and  wlUired  many  to  become  m<>mbers  of  their  communities.  (Conring.,  ^  94.)  Th<>re 
were  inhabitants  of  three  different  ranks  in  the  towns  of  Germany:  the  nobles,  or  familite; 
the  citiiens,  or  Uberi ;  and  the  artisans,  who  were  slaves,  or  homitteM  pmprii.  (Knipachild., 
lib.  ii.  cap.  29,  no.  13.)  Henry  V.,  who  began  his  reign  a.d.  1106,  enfranchised  the  slaves  who 
were  artisans  or  inhabitants  in  several  towns,  and  gave  them  the  rank  of  citlsens  or  liberL 
(Pfeffel,  p.  254;  Knlpwh.,  lib.  ii.  c.  29,  no!«.  113,  119.)  Though  the  cities  In  Germanv  did  not 
acquire  Ill)CTtv  so  early  ta  those  in  France,  they  extended  their  privileges  much  farther.  All 
the  imperial  and  itee  citi>  s.  the  number  of  which  is  considerable,  acquired  the  full  right  of 
being  tmmeciuue;  by  which  term.  In  the  German  Jurisprudence,  we  are  to  understand  that  they 
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•re  rat^^  to  the  empire  aioae,  and  poe»'«B  within  their  own  m«ciiicla  all  the  rights  of  com- 
plete and  independent  sovereiKnty.  The  rariooa  privileges  of  the  Iraperial  dtlee,  the  great 
guardlann  of  the  Gemiaiiic  llbHrtiee,  are  enumfrated  by  Knipeeblldtufl.  lib.  il.  The  moet 
imiiortant  articles  are  generally  known,  and  it  would  be  Improper  to  enter  into  any  disquisition 
oonoemiug  minute  partlonlars. 

NoTB  XVIIL— Sect  L  p.  la 

The  Spanish  historians  are  almost  entirely  silent  concerning  the  origin  and  progress  of  com- 
muultles  in  that  klngdHn ;  so  that  I  cannot  fix  with  any  degree  of  cert«inty  the  time  and 
manner  of  their  first  introduction  there.  It  appears,  however,  fh>m  Mariana,  vol.  ii.  p.  221, 
foU,  Hagie,  1736,  that  in  the  year  1350  eighteen  cities  had  obt  lined  a  sent  in  the  cortee  of  Cas- 
tile. From  the  ai  count  which  will  be  given  of  their  constitution  and  pretensions.  Sect.  III.  of 
this  volume,  it  will  app««r  that  their  privileges  and  form  of  government  were  the  same  with 
those  of  the  other  feudal  corpO'Stions;  and  this,  as  well  as  the  p«rfect  similarity  of  political 
institutions  and  transactions  in  all  the  feudal  kingdoms,  may  lead  us  to  ooncluiie  that  oom- 
munitles  were  Introduced  there  in  the  same  nunner  and  probably  about  the  »ame  time  as  in 
the  other  nations  of  Europe.  In  Aragon,  as  I  shall  have  occasion  to  oliserve  in  a  subsequent 
note,  cities  seem  early  to  have  acquired  extensive  immuniliea,  together  with  a  share  in  the 
legislature.  In  the  year  1118  the  citizens  of  Saragoesa  had  not  only  attained  political  liberty, 
but  they  were  declared  to  be  of  equal  rank  with  the  nobles  of  the  second  class  i  and  nuny  other 
immunities,  unknown  to  persons  in  their  rank  of  life  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  were  conferred 
upon  them.  (Zuiita,  Anales  de  Aragon,  torn.  i.  p.  44.)  In  England,  the  establishment  of 
oommuniUtw  or  corporations  was  posterior  to  the  Conquest.  The  practice  was  borrowed  finom 
I'^rance,  and  the  privileges  granted  by  the  crown  were  perfectly  similar  to  those  which  I  have 
enumerated.  But,  as  this  part  of  history  is  well  known  to  most  of  my  readers.  I  shall,  without 
entering  into  any  critical  or  minute  discussion,  refer  them  to  author:*  who  have  fully  illustratMd 
this  interesting  point  in  the  English  history.  (Brad^-'a  Treatise  of  Boroughs  i  Madox,  Firma 
Bnrgi,  cap.  i.  sect.  ix. ;  Hume's  History  of  England,  vol.  i..  Append,  i.  and  11.)  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  some  of  the  towns  in  Knffland  were  formed  into  corporations  under  the  Saxon 
kings,  and  that  the  charters  granted  by  the  kings  of  the  Norman  race  were  not  charters  of 
enfranchisement  from  a  state  of  shivery,  but  a  confirmation  of  privileges  which  they  already 
enjoyed.  (See  Lord  Lyttelton's  HUtory  of  Henry  II.,  vol.  ii.  p.  317.)  The  English  •  ities,  how- 
ever, were  very  inconsiderable  in  the  twelfth  century.  A  clear  proof  of  this  occurs  in  the 
history  to  which  I  la<-t  referred.  Fitzstephen,  a  contemporary  author,  givot  a  description  of 
the  city  of  Loudon  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IL,  and  the  terms  in  which  he  speaks  of  its  trade,  its 
wealth,  and  the  splendour  of  its  inhabitants  would  suggest  no  Inadequate  idea  of  its  state  at 
present,  when  it  is  the  greatest  and  most  opulent  city  of  Fhirope.  But  all  Ideas  of  grandeur 
and  magnificence  are  merely  comparative ;  and  every  description  of  them  in  general  terms  is 
very  apt  to  deceive.  It  appear-i  fn>m  Peter  of  Bloi^  archdeai-on  of  I^ondon,  who  flourished  in 
the  same  reign,  and  who  had  good  opportunity  of  being  well  Informed,  that  this  city,  of  which 
Fitzstepben  gives  such  a  pompous  account,  contained  no  more  than  forty  thousand  Inhabitants. 
(I bit!.,  pp.  316,  316.)  The  other  cities  were  em«ll  In  proportion,  and  were  not  in  a  condition  to 
extort  any  extensive  privileges.  That  the  constitution  of  the  boroughs  In  Scotland,  in  many 
circumstances,  resembled  that  of  the  towns  in  France  and  England,  is  manifest  from  the  Legt-a 
Bargornm,  annexed  to  the  Reglam  MaJedtatem. 

Note  XIX— Sect  I.  p.  20. 

8oon  alter  the  introduction  of  the  third  estate  into  tlie  national  oooncil,  the  spirit  of  liberty 
which  that  excited  in  France  began  to  produce  conspicuoas  elTects.  In  several  provinces  ot 
Kranoe  the  nobility  and  communities  formed  ansociations  whereby  they  bound  themselves  to 
defend  their  rightii  and  privileges  against  the  formidable  and  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  king. 
The  Count  de  Donlainvilliers  has  preserved  a  copy  of  one  of  these  associations,  dated  in  tiM  year 
1314,  twelve  years  After  the  admisaiou  of  the  deputies  (tom  towns  into  the  states-general. 
(Histoire  de  I'anclen  Oouvernement  de  la  France,  torn.  It.  p.  M.)  The  vigour  with  which  the 
people  asserted  and  prepared  to  maintain  their  rights  obliged  their  sovereigns  to  respect  them. 
Six  years  after  this  association,  Philip  the  Ijong  issued  a  writ  of  summons  to  the  oommnnity  of 
Narbonne,  in  the  following  terms :  **  Philip,  by  the  grace,  etc.,  to  our  well-beloved,  etc.  As 
we  desire  with  all  our  heart,  and  above  all  other  things,  to  govern  our  kingdom  and  people  in 
peace  and  tranquiliitv,  by  the  help  of  God,  and  to  reform  our  said  kingdom  In  so  far  as  it  stamls 
in  need  thereof,  fur  the  public  irood  and  for  the  benefit  of  our  subjects,  who  in  times  past  have 
been  aggrieved  and  oppressed  in  diven  maimers  by  the  malice  of  sundry  persons,  an  we  huvo 
leamedDy  common  report,  as  well  as  by  the  information  of  good  men  worthy  of  credit,  and  we 
having  determined  in  our  council  which  we  liave  called  to  meet  in  our  good  city,  etc.,  to  give 
redress  to  tlie  utmost  of  our  power,  by  all  ways  and  means  possilile,  according  to  reason  and 
Jvatict,  and  willing  that  this  should  be  done  with  solemnity  and  deliberation  by  the  advice  of 
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the  prrUte<s  biimifl,  rad  food  towns  of  mar  rBtlm,  rad  pntlcalariy  of  ynv,  and  tliat  H  diovM 
be  tranMctcd  acraMibly  Ut  tbe  will  of  Qgd  uid  for  Um  gi<od  of  our  people,  iherelbre  we  ooa>- 
mand."  etc.    (Mably,  Obaenrau,  vol.  III..  A  pp..  p.  3tM.)    I  shall  allow  theee  tu  be  only  Um 
t>.-uial  m  or  la  of  a  public  and  legal  Hylv  i  bat  the  tdaaa  are  aiiigiilar,  awl  moch  more  Ubetsl 
tLtal  fularged  than  one  oould  expect  in  that  age.    A  popular  nwnarch  of  Qrrat  Britain  eovid 
hardly  addresA  hinuielf  to  parliament  In  tenns  more  favourable  to  public  liberty.    There  ooca:s 
fai  the  history  of  Frauce  a  striking  inaUiioe  of  the  progress  which  the  principles  of  liberty  had 
made  in  that  kingdom,  and  of  the  iofluanoe  whieh  the  deputka  of  towns  had  acquired  in  tbe 
eutes-gf  neral.   Uuriitg  the  calainltiM  in  which  the  war  witii  Ennland  and  the  captiTlty  of  Kins 
John  had  involved  France,  the  statea-p'neral  msde  a  bold  effort  to  extend  thdr  own  prIvUrgen 
and  JarisdiUiun.   The  refniUtloas  esUbttobed  by  tlie  lUti^  held  a.d.  ISM,  oonoeming  the  mod« 
of  If  vying  taxes,  the  aduilulstration  of  which  they  woted  not  in  the  crown,  but  In  oommlasfooem 
apioiuUNi  by  the  eiaie^;  concerning  tl»e  coining  of  inufi^y;  concrmlng  ttie  rrdresa  «if  tiie 
grievance  vf  purveyance ;  concerning  the  regular  administration  of  Jnstloe,— are  much  more 
suitible  to  the  gvnIuM  of  a  republloai  government  than  that  of  a  feudal  munaivhy.    This 
curious  sutute  Is  published,  Ordun.,  torn.  ill.  p.  19.    Such  aa  have  not  an  opportunity  to  coo- 
suit  that  large  collection  will  fltid  an  abridgment  of  it  in  Hist,  de  Fkanoe  par  Villarrt.  torn.  Ix. 
p.  130,  or  la  Histolre  de  Boulainv.,  torn.  11.  p.  313.    The  French  hl8torlan«  renre^ent  the  binh  p 
of  Laon,  and  Maixel,  provost  of  the  nirrchants  of  Paris,  who  had  the  chief  direction  of  this 
asMviiib.y.  as  s  diti«»us  triltunes,  violent.  Interested,  ambitious  and  aiming  at  Innovatiuoa  sub- 
veisive  uf  the  cunstituilon  and  government  of  their  country.    That  may  have  been  ihe  case; 
but  these  met.  p<«seaBed  the  confidence  of  the  people;  and  the  measures  which  they  proposed 
as  the  most  popular  and  acceptable,  aa  well  at  most  likely  to  increase  their  own  influence, 
plainly  prove  thai  the  spirit  of  liberty  had  spread  wonderftillv,  and  that  the  Ideas  wbi<  h  then 
prevailed  in  France  concerning  government  were  extremely  liberal.    The  sUtea-gen  ral  held 
at  Pans  a.d.  1355  consisted  of  about  eight  hundred  members,  and  above  one-half  of  these  were 
deputies  front  towns.    (M.  Spcousm,  l^f.  k  Ordon.,  torn.  ill.  p  48.)    It  appears  that  in  all  the 
different  assemblies  of  the  states  held  during  the  reign  of  John  the  represent  itives  of  towns  had 
gri'ut  influenue.  and  in  every  rcspxt  tite  third  state  waa  considered  aa  co-ordinate  and  equal  to 
either  of  tbe  other  two.    (Ibid.,  piMim.)    Thepe  spirited  elTorta  were  msde  in  France  long 
befv>re  the  House  of  C«*mmons  In  England  acquired  any  conslderabl**  influence  In  the  legislature. 
As  (he  feudal  system  was  carried  to  ita  utmost  height  In  France  sooner  than  in  England,  so  it 
began  to  decline  sooner  In  the  former  than  In  the  latter  kingdom.    In  England,  almost  all 
attempts  to  establish  or  to  extend  the  liberty  of  the  people  have  been  successful ;  in  France, 
they  have  proved  unfortunate.    What  were  the  accidental  events  or  political  causes  which 
occaaloned  thla  dilferenoe  it  Is  not  my  present  business  to  inquire. 

Note  XX.— Sect  1.  p.  21. 

In  a  former  Note  [No.  YTII 1 1  have  inquired  Into  the  condition  of  that  part  of  ihe  people 
which  was  employed  in  agriculture,  and  have  re|vesented  the  various  hardships  and  calamities 
of  their  situation.  When  ch.iners  of  liberty  or  manumission  were  granted  to  sndt  persons, 
they  contained  four  ouncessioxs  ourresponding  to  the  four  capital  grievsnoee  to  which  men  In  a 


state  of  servitude  are  anl^ect.  1.  The  right  of  disposing  of  their  persons  by  sale  or  grant  i 
relinquished.  2.  Power  was  given  to  thf'm  of  conveyng  their  property  and  effects  ay  wUI 
any  other  legal  deed.    Or  If  they  happened  to  die  intesUte,  It  wa-  prov  ded  that  their  property 


Bhuuid  go  to  their  lawful  heirs,  in  tlie  same  manner  as  the  property  of  other  persoiw.  3.  The 
services  and  taxes  w  hicb  they  owed  to  tlieir  superior  or  liege-lord,  which  were  formerly  arbi- 
trary and  impuMd  at  pleasure,  are  precisely  asocrtained.  4.  They  are  allowed  the  privilege  of 
marrying  according  to  their  own  inclination :  formerly  they  could  onntract  no  marriage  without 
their  loi^'a  periulssion,  and  with  no  person  but  one  of  his  slaves.  All  these  pa  ticulars  are 
found  united  in  the  charter  granted  ••  HaUtatoribus  Montis  Bri'onls,"  a.d.  1376.  (HhiL  de 
l)aophln£,  torn.  I.  p.  81.)  Many  circumstances  concurred  with  those  whidi  I  have  mentioned 
In  the  text  in  procuring  them  deliverance  fh>m  that  wretched  slate.  The  gentle  spirit  of  the 
GhrlAtiaii  rellglun,  the  doctrine^*  which  it  teaches  concerning  the  original  equality  of  mankind, 
its  tenets  with  respect  to  the  divine  government  and  the  impartial  eye  with  which  the  Almighty 
regards  men  of  every  condition  and  admits  them  to  a  participation  of  his  benefits,  are'  all 
Inconsistent  with  servitude.  But  in  this,  as  in  many  other  instances,  considerations  of  interest 
and  the  maxims  of  false  policy  led  men  to  a  conduct  inconsistent  with  th**lr  principle'*.  They 
were  ro  seni^lble,  however,  of  thlsi  inconsistency,  that  to  (^  their  fellow-Christians  at  Itbcny 
fV^im  servitude  wss  deemed  sn  act  of  pleiy  highly  meritorious  and  acceptable  to  Heavrn.  The 
humane  spirit  of  the  Christian  lellglnn  struggled  long  with  the  maxims  and  mannem  of  the 
w*  rid,  and  contributed  more  than  any  other  circumsiance  to  introduce  the  praciioe  of  maun- 
mission.  When  Pope  Gregorv  the  Great,  who  flourished  towards  the  end  of  the  sixth  century, 
granted  liberty  to  some  of  his  flavrs,  he  gives  this  reason  for  it :  **  Cum  ]led«>mptor  noster, 
lotitis  conditor  natune,  ad  hoc  propltistus  humanam  camem  voluerit  assumere,  ut  dtvlnitatis 
mm  gratia,  dlrempto  (quo  tenebamiir  captivl)  vlncu  o,  pristlnn  nos  restitueret  libertati ;  saln- 
hrlter  agitur,  at  homines,  qnos  ab  liUllo  Uberus  natnra  protulit,  et  jus  gentium  jugo  MibsUtalt 
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Mrvltatlfl.  In  m.  qna  lutl  Awruit,  mtniiinlttentit  beneflck^  libertoti  nddAntar."  (Gregor. 
If  jgn.,  ap.  Putgiem.  lib.  It.  c  1,  f  3.)  Several  laws  or  cbartera  foanded  on  reasons  similar  to 
this  are  iwoduced  by  the  same  author.  Aocordlnglj.  a  grrat  part  of  the  charters  of  mannuthSioa, 
prey  tons  to  the  reign  of  Louis  Z.»  am  granted  **pro  amore  Dei,  pro  remcdio  animie,  et  pro 
meroede  taoime."  (Murat.,  Antlq.  lul.,  vol.  1.  pp.  849,  860 ;  Du  Oanoe,  voc.  Mtmumi$$to.y 
The  formality  of  maiiumlsiiion  was  executed  in  a  cburcb,  as  a  rellgioos  solemnity.  The  perron 
to  be  set  ftee  was  led  round  the  great  altar  with  a  torch  in  hi«  hand,  he  took  hold  of  tbe  boms 
of  the  altar,  and  tbere  the  solemn  wordit  conferring  liberty  were  pronounced.  (I>u  Cange,  ibid., 
vol.  iv.  p.  467.)  I  shall  transcribe  a  part  of  a  ehartrr  of  manumission  granted  a.d.  1U66,  both 
as  it  contains  a  ftill  aoooniit  of  the  oercm<»ic8  used  In  this  form  of  manumlssitin,  and  as  a 
spedroen  of  the  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongue  In  that  barbarDus  age.  It  is  granted 
by  Wills,  the  widow  of  Hugo,  the  duke  and  marquis,  in  Ikvour  of  Clariuu  one  of  her  slaves. 
*«Bt  ideo  nus  Domine  Wille  liiclite  oumetlsse^llbeFa  et  absoivo  te  Clerlza  fliia  Uberto— pro 
timore  omnipotentis  Del,  et  remedto  luminarie  anime  bone  memurie  quondam  snpra  scrlpto 
Jlomini  Ugo  gli/rlosslsslmo,  ut  quando  ilium  Dominus  de  Imc  vita  mlgmre  Ju^sertt.  pars  inlqua 
non  abeat  potestatem  uUam,  sed  anguelus  Domini  noetri  Jesu  Cliri<>ti  colooar?  dignitur  ilium 
inter  eanctos  dllectos  suos;  et  beattw  Petms  princlps  apoetolorum,  qui  habed  potestatem 
omnium  aolroarum  llgandi  et  absolvei  dl,  ut  ipsi  abeolvat  animas  ^us  de  iieccatls  sui,  aperlad 
Ilium  Janua  parMliai ;  pro  eadeni  vera  rationi,  m  mano  mite  te,  Benxo  presblter,  ut  vadat  tecum 
(n  eoclesia  sancti  Bartbolomiei  apostoli;  trtiad  de  trlbiM  vidbus  circa  alurs  ipsins  eocleKiv  cum 
caneo  apprebensum  in  manibna  tula  et  manibua  aula ;  delude  ezite  ambulate  in  via  quadmUok 
nbi  quatuor  vie  se  dividuntur.  SlaUmque  pro  reroedio  luminarie  anime  bone  memorle  quon* 
dam  supra  scrlpto  Dotnini  Ugo  et  tpsi  presMter  Benao  fedt  omnia,  et  dixit,  Eoce  quatuor  via, 
\le  et  ambulate  In  quacunque  partem  tibl  placuertt,  tarn  sic  snpra  scripts  Clerixa,  qua  nosqua 
tui  beredes,  qui  ab  ac  bora  in  antea  nati,  vel  procreatl  ftierit  utriusque  sexus,"  etc.  (Murat.. 
Ibid.,  p.  863.)  Many  other  charters  might  have  been  selected  which  in  point  of  grammar  or 
style  are  In  no  wIm  superior  to  tAii.  Manumlseion  was  flrequently  granted  on  deatn-bed  or  by 
latter  wilU  Aa  the  minds  of  men  are  at  that  time  awakened  to  sentiments  of  humanity  and 
piety,  these  deeda  proceeded  ftom  rellgloua  nootivea.  and  were  granted  pro  redemptione  anmMS, 


f  n  order  to  obtain  acceptance  with  Qod.  (Du  Gauge,  ubt  aupra,  p.  470,  et  voc.  Servtu,  vol.  vl. 
p.  451.)  Another  method  of  obtaining  liberty  was  by  entering  into  holy  orders,  or  taking  tha 
▼ow  in  a  monastery.  This  wa«  permitted  for  some  time  \  but  so  many  alaves  eacaprd,  by  this 
vacana,  out  of  the  handa  of  their  masters,  that  the  prMctioe  was  afterwards  resiminrd,  and  at 
laxt  prohibited,  by  the  Uws  of  almost  all  the  natlona  of  Europe.  (Murat.,  Ibid.,  p.  842.)  Con- 
formably to  the  same  principlw,  princes,  on  the  birth  of  a  son,  or  upon  any  other  agreeable 
event,  appointed  a  certain  number  of  slaves  to  be  enfranchised,  as  a  testimony  of  their  gratitude 
to  God  for  that  benefit.    (Mareulfl  Form.,  lib.  1.  cap.  39.)    There  are  several  forms  of  i 


mission  publiahed  by  Marculfna,  and  all  of  them  are  founded  on  religions  consldenitloiis.  In 
order  to  procure  the  uivour  of  God  or  to  obtain  the  forgiveneea  of  their  sins.  (Ub.  ii.  c  23,  33, 
34,  edit.  Baluz.)  The  same  observation  holds  with  respect  to  the  other  collections  of  Formube 
•nuexed  to  Marculftis.  As  sentiments  of  religion  Induced  some  to  grant  liberty  to  their  felU>w- 
Christiana  who  gmaned  under  the  yoke  of  servitude,  so  mistaken  id*«B  concerning  devotion  led 
others  to  relinquish  their  liberty.  When  a  person  conceived  an  extraordinary  reapect  for  tha 
enlnt  who  was  the  patron  of  any  church  or  monastery  In  which  he  waa  accustomed  to  attend 
religious  worship,  it  was  not  unusual,  among  men  poscessed  with  an  axoeas  of  anpertetitioua 
reverence,  to  give  up  themaelvcs  and  their  posterity  to  be  the  sUves  iif  the  saint.  (MablUon, 
De  Re  Diplomat.,  Ub.  vi.  p^  •3X)  The  oblaii,  or  voluntary  slavea  of  churchea  or  n.ona.•lterie^, 
were  very  numerous,  snd  may  dr  divided  into  three  different  classps.    The  first  were  Buch  sa 

Sat  themselves  and  effecta  under  the  protection  of  a  particular  church  or  monastery,  binding 
aemselves  to  defend  Its  privileges  and  property  against  every  agiKreasor.  These  were  prompted 
to  do  so  not  merely  by  devotion,  but  in  order  to  obtain  that  security  which  arose  fh)m  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Cburcb.  They  were  rather  vassals  than  slaves,  and  sometimes  persons  of  noble 
birth  found  It  prudent  to  secure  the  protection  of  the  Church  in  this  manner.  Persons  of  the 
■econd  clasa  bound  themselves  to  pay  an  annual  tax  or  quit>rent  out  of  their  estates  to  a  church 
or  monastery.  Be8id«^  this,  they  sometimes  engsfced  to  perform  certain  services.  They  were 
CAlled  oenmalea.  The  last  clasa  consisted  of  such  as  actually  renounced  their  liberty  and 
became  slaves  in  the  strict  and  proper  sense  of  the  word.  IbeBe  were  called  minitUrialei, 
and  enslaved  their  bodies,  aa  some  of  the  charters  bear,  that  they  might  procure  the  liberty  of 
their  aouls.  (>V)tglesserua,  De  Statu  Servorunn,  lib.  1.  c  1,  M  «,  7.)  How  lealons  the  clergy 
were  to  encourage  the  opinions  which  led  to  this  practice,  will  appear  from  a  ehiiise  Id  a  charier 
by  which  one  givea  up  nimself  aa  a  slave  to  a  monastery :  **Cum  Kit  omni  camali  tngennitata 
generusitts  extremuro  quodcumque  Dei  servitinm,  sdlioet  quod  terrena  nobilitas  mnltos  plcrum- 
que  vitiorum  servoa  fadt.  aervltua  vero  Chrlatl  nobiles  virtutibus  reddit,  nemo  autcm  Sanl 
eapitia  virtutibus  vitia  comparaverit,  claret  pro  certo  eum  e^ae  generoaioretn,  qui  se  Del  servltio 
prapbnerit  pronlorem.  Onod  ego  Bagnaldus  intelligeiw."  etc.  Another  charter  is  expreraed  In 
the  following  words:  ** Eligens  magis  ease  servus  Dei  quam  llbertus  swcnii,  firmlter  credens et 
tciens,  qood  servire  Deo,  regna  e  e«t,  suromaqne  Ingenuitaa  sit  In  qua  serrltus  comparabatur 
^hriatit'*  etc    (Du  Gangs,  voc  Oblatui,  voL  Iv.  pp.  128S,  1387.)   Qraat,  however,  as  tha  power 
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of  rrtiglon  wm,  U  doei  not  appMr  that  tha  cDftmnchiMnient  of  sUtm  wm  •  ft<equent  i 
while  the  feudal  eyatem  preeervad  fta  Tlgoor.  On  the  contrary,  tbera  were  lava  wh 
boonda  to  it,  aa  detrimenul  to  aodety.  (Poifleaa.,  lib.  iv.  c.  a,  ^  6.)  The  inferior  onler  of 
men  owed  the  reooveiy  of  their  liberty  to  the  declioe  of  that  arlatoeraticAl  policy  which  lodged 
the  moat  extenalTe  power  in  the  hands  of  a  few  membera  of  the  aodety  and  depreeaed  all  the  re>ti. 
When  Loob  X.  iasned  hla  ordinance,  aeTeral  alavea  had  been  ao  long  accuatomed  to  arrvitode, 
and  their  mlnda  weie  ao  much  debased  by  that  unhappy  altuatlon,  that  they  refuaed  to  aoeept 
of  the  liberty  which  waa  offered  them.  (U'Ach.,  Spldl.,  vol.  zi.  p.  3tiT.)  Long  after  the  reign 
of  Loula  X.  aeveral  of  the  French  noblliiy  continued  to  aaaert  their  ancient  dominion  over  their 
alaves.  It  appaara  from  an  ordinance  of  the  fhmoua  Bertrand  de  Ooeadln,  oonatable  of  France* 
tliat  the  coatom  uf  enfhinchlaing  them  waa  eonaideied  aa  a  pemldoua  tnnoTailon.  fMorice; 
Mem.  pour  aervir  de  Preuvea  k  THiat.  de  Bret.,  tom.  U.  p.  100.)  in  aome  Inatanbea,  when  the 
pnedUl  alavea  were  declared  to  be  freemen,  thiy  were  atUl  bound  to  perform  oeruin  aervloee  to 
their  ancient  maatera,  and  were  kept  In  a  aUte  different  fh>m  other  aubjecta,  being  reatrictpd 
el' her  ftxMn  purchaalng  land  or  brooming  memben  of  a  community  within  the  prectnctH  of  thn 
manor  to  which  they  formerly  belonged.  (Martene  et  Dnrand,  'rhcaaur.  Aneodot.,  rol.  i.  pu 
914.)  Thia,  however,  aeema  not  to  have  been  common.  Theie  la  no  general  law  for  the  manu> 
mlaslon  of  alaves  In  the  Statute-book  uf  England,  almllar  to  that  which  haa  been  quoted  fhmk 
the  Ordonnanoea  of  the  kinga  of  Fnnce.  Though  the  geniua  of  the  En^iah  constitution  aeems 
early  to  have  favoured  penonal  liberty,  personal  aervitude,  neveitheleaB,  continued  long  in 
England  In  nome  particular  plaoea.  in  the  year  1614  we  And  a  ohaitor  of  Henry  VIII.  en- 
flranchlaing  two  alavea  belonging  to  one  of  his  manors.  (Rym-t  Kosder^  vol.  xili.  p.  4Tii.)  Aa 
late  aa  the  year  1574,  there  to  a  oommladon  fh>m  Queen  BUiabeth  with  reapect  to  the  menu- 
mlaalon  of  certain  bonilnMnbeloi«ing  to  her.   Bymer,tDObeerval.oathaStattttea.etc,  p.ttl. 

NoTB  XXL— Sect  I.  p.  34. 

There  ia  no  coatom  In  the  Middle  Agea  more  singular  than  that  of  private  war.    It  la  a  right 


of  ao  groat  impoitance,  and  prevailed  ao  universally,  that  the  rqpilatlona  oonreraing  It  occupj 

,who 

cnstums  formerly  obacure  and  unihtellifriUe,  waa  not  led  by  bis  snl:||ect  to  consider  this.    I  ahaU 


a  conalderable  place  In  the  system  of  laws  durius  the  Middle  Ages.    M.  de  Monte^nleu,  i 
has  unravelled  so  many  intricate  polnia  in  feudal  Juriaprudenoe  and  thrown  light  on  ao  i 


therefore  give  a  more  minute  account  m  the  cuatoma  ami  reguiatlona  which  directed  a  practiee  ao 
contrary  to  the  present  Ideas  of  d  vUlied  nations  concerning  government  and  order.  I.  Among  the 
ancient  Qermaua,  aa  well  aa  other  natlona  In  a  aimiUr  state  of  Mx^iety,  the  right  of  avenging  injuries 


waa  a  private  and  personal  right  ezerdaed  by  fbfce  of  anna,  without  any  reference  to  an  umpire  or 
any  appeal  to  a  magtatrate  for  decision.  The  clearest  pr>K>ftf  of  this  were  produced.  Note  VL 
2.  Thia  practice  anbaiated  among  the  barbaroua  nations  after  their  aettlement  in  the  provinoea 
of  the  empire  which  they  conquered ;  and  aa  the  caitaea  of  dlaeenalon  among  them  muitiplied, 
their  family  feud*  and  private  ware  became  more  flrequent.  Proofe  of  this  occur  in  their  earijr 
hiatoriana  (Qreg.  Turon.,  Hiat.,  lib.  vli.  o.  3.  lib.  vlil.  c.  IS,  lib.  z.  c.  %1\  and  llkewiae  in  the 
codea  of  their  lawa.  It  waa  not  only  allowable  fbr  the  relationa  to  avenge  the  Iniuriea  of  their 
fhmlly,  but  it  waa  incumbent  on  tbem.  Thua,  by  the  lawa  of  the  Angll  and  Werinl,  ««ad 
quemcunqne  hereditaa  tame  pervenertt,  ad  ilium  veetls  bellica.  Id  rat  lorica  et  nltk)  prozlmU  ei 
aolatio  leudla.  debet  periinere  "  (tit.  v1.  ^  ft.  ap.  l.Jndenbr.,  Leg.  Saliq.,  Ut.  63;  Leg.  Longob.* 
lib.  li.  tit.  14,  $  10).  3.  None  Imt  gentlemen,  or  persons  of  noble  birth,  had  the  right  of  pitvata 
war.  All  disputes  between  alavM,  vlltani,  the  inhabitanto  of  towna,  and  fVeemen  of  iiiibricr 
condition,  were  decided  In  the  courts  of  Justice.  All  disputes  between  gentlemen  and  persona 
of  inferior  rank  were  terminated  In  the  same  manner.  The  right  of  private  war  supposed 
nobility  of  birUi  and  equality  of  rank  In  both  the  contending  partiee.  (Beanmanoir,  Ooustnmea 
de  Beauv.,  ch.  lix.  p.  300 ;  Ordon.  dee  Rob  de  France,  torn.  ii.  p.  39ft,  ^  zvii.  p.  ftOS,  ^  xv.,  ere.) 
The  dignified  ecclealasttca  likewise  claimed  and  exercised  the  right  of  private  war ;  but,  aa  It 
waa  not  altogether  decent  for  them  to  proaecme  qnarrela  in  person,  advocoH  or  vidasies  were 
cboaen  by  tb«j  aeveral  monaateriea  or  blahoprlca.  These  were  commonly  men  ol  high  rank  and 
reputation,  who  becnme  the  protectora  of  the  churches  and  oonventa  by  which  they  were 
elected ;  espoused  their  ouarrela,  and  fought  their  battles ;  "  armiit  omnia  qu»  enmt  eouleata 
virillter  defenilebant,  et  vigilanter  protegebant."  (B  u<<s<fl.  Usage  de»  Flefh,  tom.  I.  p.  144 ;  Dn 
Cange,  voc.  Advoeatu$.)  On  many  occasions  the  martial  Ideas  to  which  eocleslaatlca  of  noble 
birth  were  accustomed  made  them  fbrgrt  thf>  paciAc  spirit  of  their  profession,  and  led  them  into 
the  field  in  perron  at  the  head  of  their  vaaaala :  **  flamma,  ferro,  ciede,  poespsaiones  ecclesiarum 
pnelatl  defendebant."  (Ouido  Abbaa,  ap.  Du  CdUge,  ibid.,  p.  179.)  4.  It  waa  not  every  injury 
or  trespans  that  gave  a  jentleman  a  title  to  make  war  upon  hla  adveraary.  Atrocious  acta  of 
violence,  insults,  and  afironta,  publicly  committed,  were  legal  and  permitted  ra<itlves  fbr  taking 
arms  against  the  authora  of  them.  Such  crimes  aa  are  now  punished  capitally  in  dvllixed 
n  iti«>n8  at  that  time  Justified  private  hoatilklea.  (Beanman.,  eh.  Hz. ;  l>u  Cange,  Dissert. 
XXIX.,  sur  Joinville,  p.  331.)  Hut  though  the  avenging  of  injuries  was  the  only  motive  that 
could  legally  anthoriie  a  private  war,  yet  dixputea  concerning  civil  property  often  gave  rise  to 
hoatUities  and  were  tennlnated  by  the  aword.    (Du  Cange^  Diaeert.,  p.  332.)    6.  All  ] 
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prwent  when  ray  anarrel  aroee  or  any  act  of  Tfolenoe  was  oommtttad  were  inclncM  In  the  war 
which  it  oocasioned ;  for  it  waa  sappoeed  to  be  impoerible  fiyr  any  man  in  aoch  a  situation  to 
remain  neuter,  withoot  taking  tide  with  one  or  other  of  the  oontendlnK  partiesi.  (Beanman., 
p.  300.)  6.  All  the  kindred  of  the  two  principals  in  the  war  were  inclutleu  in  it,  and  obliged  to 
eepooie  the  quarrel  of  the  chieftain  with  whom  they  were  connected.  (Du  Cange,  iUd.,  p.  332.) 
This  wM  founded  on  the  maxim  of  the  ancient  Gerraanat  **  auacipere  tam  Inimicitiaa  sen  patrls, 
aeu  pfopinaui,  qnam  amidUaa,  neoette  eet;"  a  maxim  natural  to  all  rude  natlona.  among 
whicn  the  rorm  of  society,  and  political  anion,  strengthen  such  a  s(>ntiment.  This  oMication 
waa  enforced  by  legal  authority.  If  a  person  refused  to  take  part  in  the  quarrel  of  his  kinsman 
and  to  aid  him  against  bis  wlvenary,  he  was  deemed  to  have  renounced  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  Undredship,  and  became  Incapable  of  succeeding  to  any  of  his  relation^  or  of 
deriving  any  beneflt  ttwa  any  civil  right  or  pnqierty  belonging  to  tb^m.  (Du  Gauge,  Dheert., 
p.  333.)  The  method  of  asoerUintng  the  degree  of  affinity  which  obliged  a  pemon  to  take  part 
In  the  quarrel  of  a  kin^mian  was  curious,  while  the  Church  prohibited  the  marriage  of  penons 
within  the  seventh  degree  of  affinity,  the  vengeance  of  private  war  extended  as  Ikr  as  this 
abeuni  prohibttion,  and  all  who  had  such  a  remote  connection  with  any  of  the  principals  were 
involved  In  the  eolamitiea  of  war.  But  when  the  Church  relaxed  somewhat  of  Its  rigour,  and 
did  not  exlei^  its  prohibition  of  marrying  beyond  the  fourth  degree  of  affinity,  the  same  restrlo* 
tlon  took  place  In  the  conduct  of  private  war.  (Beauman.,  p.  303 ;  f>u  Cange,  Dissert.,  p.  333.) 
7.  A  private  war  oonid  not  be  carried  on  between  two  fhll  brothers,  because  both  have  the  same 
common  kindred,  and  consequently  neither  had  any  persons  bound  to  stand  by  him  against  the 


other  in  the  contest ;  but  two  brothers  of  the  half-bloud  might  wage  war,  because  each  of  them 
has  a  distinct  kindred.  (Beanmann  p.  309.>  8.  The  vaasab  of  each  principal  in  any  private 
war  were  involved  In  the  conteet,  becanse,  by  the  fpodal  nuixims.  they  were  bound  to  take  arms 


in  defence  of  the  chieftain  of  whom  they  held,  and  to  assist  him  In  every  quarrel.  As  soon, 
theretoe,  as  feudal  tenures  were  Introduced,  and  this  artificial  connection  was  established 
between  vsssais  and  the  haron  of  whom  they  held,  vanealscame  to  be  considered  as  in  the  same 
state  with  relations.  (Beauman.,  p.  803.)  9.  Private  wars  were  very  fh>quent  for  several 
centuries.  Nothing  contributed  more  to  incresse  those  disorders  In  government  or  to  encourage 
such  ferocity  of  manners  as  reduced  the  nations  of  Europe  to  that  wretched  Ktate  which  distin- 
guished the  period  of  history  which  I  am  reviewing.  Nothing  wss  such  an  obstacle  to  the 
Introduction  of  a  regular  administration  of  Justice.  Nothing  could  more  effectually  discourage 
Industry  or  retard  the  progress  and  cultivation  of  the  arts  of  peace.  Private  wan  were  carried 
on  with  all  the  dfstructlve  rage  which  la  to  be  dreaded  flrom  violent  resentment  when  armed 
with  force  and  authorised  by  Iaw.  It  appears  from  the  statutes  prohibiting  or  restraining  the 
ezeroise  of  private  hostilities  that  the  Invasion  of  the  moet  barbarous  enemy  could  not  be  more 
deeolatlng  to  a  country,  or  more  (htal  to  Ita  Inhabitants,  than  those  Intestine  wars.  (Ordon., 
torn.  I.  p.  701,  tom.  ii.  pp.  30S,  408,  507,  etc.)  The  oontemponry  hintorians  describe  the 
excesses  committed  In  proeecution  of  theee  qnsrrels  in  such  terms  ss  excite  sstonishment  and 
horror.  I  shall  mention  only  one  passage  from  the  History  of  the  Holy  War,  by  Qulbert,  abbot 
of  N"gent :  **  Erat  eo  tempore,  maximis  sd  invicem  hostllitatibus,  totlus  Franconim  regnl  Ikcta 
tnrbaUo ;  crebra  nblque  latroclnia,  viarnm  obaesslo ;  audlebanlur  passim,  immo  flebant  incendto 
infiiitta  {  nullls  prater  sola  et  Indomlta  cupidiUte  extstentibus  causis,  extmebantur  pnelia ;  et 
nt  brevi  totum  claudam,  quicquid  obtutibus  cupldonim  suhJacebat,  nusquam  attendendo  et^uB 
eeset,  pnedie  patebat."    Gesta  Del  per  Francoe,  vol.  I.  p.  483. 

Having  thus  collected  the  chief  regnUtions  which  custom  had  established  concerning  the  right 
and  exercise  of  private  war,  I  shall  enumerate,  in  chronological  order,  the  various  expedients 
employed  to  aboliah  or  restrain  this  Ihtal  custom.  1.  The  first  expedient  employed  by  the  dvil 
magistrate.  In  order  to  set  some  bounds  to  the  violence  of  privste  revenge,  was  the  fixing  by 
law  the  fine  or  composition  to  be  paid  for  each  different  crime.  The  injured  peraon  was  or^n- 
ally  the  sole  judge  eonoeming  the  nature  of  the  wrong  which  he  hsd  suffered,  the  degree  of 
▼••ngeance  which  he  should  exact,  as  well  aa  the  species  of  atonement  or  ri'paratlon  with  which 
he  might  rest  satlaOed.  Kesentment  became,  of  course,  ss  impUurable  as  it  was  fierce.  It  waa 
often  a  point  of  h  *nour  not  to  forgive,  nor  to  be  reconciled.  This  made  It  necessary  to  fix  those 
compositions  which  make  so  great  a  figure  in  the  laws  of  barbarous  nations.  The  nature  of 
crimes  and  offences  waa  estimated  by  the  magistrate,  and  the  sum  due  to  the  person  offended 
wa«  asoertaln*<l  with  a  minute,  and  often  a  whimsical,  accuracy.  Kotharis,the  legiriator  of  the 
Lombards,  who  reigned  ah«ut  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century,  di«oovers  his  intention  both 
in  ascertaining  the  composition  to  be  paid  by  the  offender  and  in  increasing  ite  value :  it  Is, 
says  he,  that  the  enmity  may  be  extinguished,  the  prosecution  may  cesse.  and  peace  may  be 
restored.  (Leg.  liongob.,  lib.  i.  tit.  7,  9  10.)  2.  About  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century, 
Charleougne  struck  at  the  mot  or  the  evlt.  and  enacted  "  That  when  any  person  hud  b  en 
guilty  of  a  crime,  or  had  committed  an  outrage,  he  should  immediately  submit  to  the  penance 
which  the  Church  Impoeed,  and  offer  to  pay  the  oompoeltion  which  tbe  law  prescribed ;  and  if 
thn  Injured  person  or  his  kindred  should  refhse  to  accept  of  this,  and  presume  to  avenge  them- 
selves by  foroe  of  arms,  their  lands  and  properties  should  be  forfeited."  (Gapltul.,  A.n.  802, 
edit.  Baltts..  vol.  i.  p.  371.)  3.  But  In  this,  as  well  ss  in  other  regulations,  the  genius  of  Charle- 
magne advanced  hews  the  spirit  of  hie  age.    Thektoasof  his  contemporaries  concerning  regular 
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govenunent  iren  too  imperfect,  aad  Uif  Ir  oianiieTs  loo  fieroe,  to  rabmit  to  this  Um,  PriTiie 
wan,  with  all  the  caiaiuiUes  which  they  occaaioned,  became  more  freqneiit  than  ever  after  the 
death  uf  that  great  monarch.  His  auoceaaura  were  onable  to  reetnhi  them.  The  Charch  fraiMi 
It  QecCM  ry  to  ioterpoae.  The  most  early  uf  theae  ioterpoeitiiHia  now  exiant  la  towanla  the  end 
of  the  tenth  century.  In  the  year  990,  aeveral  biahom  in  the  soath  of  France  aaaenibkd,  and 
published  variuua  regulaiiuus  in  order  to  set  some  bounds  to  the  Tiolenoe  and  beqoeiicy  of 
private  wars :  if  uny  person  within  their  dioceses  should  venture  to  transgress,  they  ordained 
that  he  bhould  be  excluded  flora  all  Christian  privileges  dariiig  hid  life,  and  be  denied  ChristiaB 
burial  after  his  death.  (Du  Mont,  Corps  Diplomatique,  torn.  I.  p.  41.)  The>«,  however,  were 
only  partial  remediea«  and  therefore  a  oonuctl  waa  held  at  Limoges,  a.d.  i»94.  The  bodies  off 
the  sainta,  according  to  the  custom  of  those  ages,  were  carried  thitlier ;  and  by  theae  aacreii 
relics  men  were  exhorted  to  \mj  down  their  arma,  to  extinguish  tbeir  animosities,  and  to  si*  car 
that  they  would  not,  for  the  ftiture,  vIoUte  the  public  p«aoe  1^  tbeir  private  hoetiUtlee. 
(Bouquet,  Recueil  dea  Ulstor.,  vol.  x.  pp.  49, 147.)  Several  other  coundla  lasucd  decrees  lo  the 
aame  effect.  (Du  Cange,  Dirsert.,  343.)  4.  But  the  auihurity  of  coundla,  how  venerable  soever 
In  those  soes,  was  not  sufficient  to  abolish  a  custom  which  flattered  the  prMe  ui  the  nobles  and 
gratified  their  ihvourlte  passions.  The  evil  grew  so  intolerable  that  It  became  neoeasary  to 
employ  supernatural  menns  for  suppressing  it.  A  bislx>p  of  Aqultslne,  a.d.  1032,  pretended 
that  an  angel  had  appeared  lo  him  and  brought  him  a  writing  flfom  Heaven,  er^Jainliig  men  to 
cease  fh>m  their  hostilities  and  to  be  reconciled  to  each  other.  It  was  during  a  season  of  paUie 
calamity  that  he  publiahed  thia  revelation.  The  minds  of  men  were  dl^plMKd  to  receive  pioas 
Imprentons,  and  willing  to  perf<Min  anything  In  order  to  avert  the  wnth  of  Heaven.  A  general 
peace  and  cesMtion  from  bustilities  took  place,  and  continued  for  seven  yean ;  and  a  reeoluUoa 
was  formed  that  no  man  should.  In  times  lo  come,  attack  or  molcet  his  mlversariea  during  the 
seasons  set  apart  for  celebrating  the  great  festivala  of  the  Church,  or  fkom  the  evening  off 
Thursday  in  each  week  to  the  morning  of  Monday  in  the  week  ensuing,  the  Intervening  days 
being  consideied  particularly  holy,  our  Lord's  passion  having  happened  on  one  of  these  daj^ 
and  hb  resurrection  on  another.  A  eliange  In  the  dispusiUons  of  men  so  sudden,  and  which 
produced  a  resolution  so  unexpected,  was  considered  ss  miraculoos;  and  the  respite  fhwt 
bosUUUes  which  followed  upon  It  was  called  tke  trwx  of  God.  (Qlaber.  ttodulphus,  Hlstor., 
lib.  v.,  ap.  Bouquet,  vol.  x.  p.  59.)  This,  flrom  l>elng  a  regulation  or  concert  lo  one  kingdoao, 
became  a  general  law  in  (^ristendom,  «as  confirmed  by  the  authority  of  seviral  popea.aitd  ttie 
violatore  were  subjected  to  the  penalty  of  excommunication.  (Cot^us  Jiir.  Ouion.  Decretal.,  lib. 
i.  tit  34,  c.  i;  Du  Gangs,  Qlosssr.,  voc.  fVeti^a.)  An  act  of  the  council  of  Toul^Jea  in  Roiia> 
slllon.  A.D.  1041,  conUlning  all  the  stipulations  required  by  the  truce  of  God,  Is  published  br 
Doni  de  Vic  et  Dom  Vaisette,  Hist,  de  l.Angiiedoc,  torn.  11.,  Preuves,  p.  «06.  A  ceMstlon  from 
hostilities  during  three  complete  days  in  ever>'  week  allowed  such  a  eonsUerable  space  for  the 
pasaions  of  the  antagonists  to  cool,  and  for  the  people  to  ei\|oy  a  respite  from  the  oalamltles  of 
war,  as  well  as  to  take  meaaurea  ft>r  their  own  security,  that  il  this  truce  oS  God  had  been. 
exactly  observed  it  must  have  gone  far  towards  putting  an  end  to  private  ware.  This,  however, 
seems  not  to  have  been  the  case :  the  nobles,  disregarding  the  truce,  pctisecvted  their  quarrels 
without  interruption,  as  formerly.  "Qua  nimlrum  tempeetate,  unlversas  provinoisB  ndeo 
devastationis  oontinua  importuiiKate  inquietantur,  ut  ne  ipsa,  pro  obser\*atlone  divine  pads, 
professa  sacramenu  custodiantur."  (Abbas  Uspurgensis,  spud  Datt.,  de  Psoe  Imperii  Pnbiica, 
p.  13,  no.  36.)  The  violent  spirit  of  the  nobility  could  not  be  restrained  br  any  engaeem-nta. 
The  complaints  of  this  were  firequent;  and  bishops,  in  order  to  compel  them  to  renew  tbeir 
vows  and  pi  oniises  of  ceaalng  tnm  their  private  wars,  were  obliged  to  eqjoln  their  clergy  to 
suspend  the  performance  of  divine  service  and  the  exercise  of  any  religious  fttnctlon  within  the 
parishes  of  such  as  were  reflractory  and  obstinate.  (Hist,  de  Langued.,  par  D.  D.  dc  Vic  ft 
Vaisette,  torn,  ii.,  Preuveo,  p.  1 18.)  6.  The  people,  eager  to  obtain  relief  from  their  sufferings, 
called  in  a  second  time  revelation  to  tlieir  aid.  Towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  a 
carpenter  in  Quienne  gave  out  that  Jesus  Christ,  together  with  the  blessed  Virgin,  had  appeared 
to  him,  and,  having  commanded  him  to  exhort  mankind  to  peace,  had  givra  him,  as  a  proof  of 
his  mission,  an  image  of  the  Virgin  holding  her  Son  in  her  arms,  with  this  inscription.  Lamb  ta' 
O'oi,  wko  takett  aieay  the  tins  of  the  toorld,  give  u$  peace.  This  low  fiuiatic  addivseed  himself 
to  an  Ignorant  age,  prone  to  credit  what  was  marvellous.  He  was  received  as  an  in^ivd 
messenger  of  God.  Many  prelates  and  barons  assembled  at  Puy  aixl  took  an  oath  not  only  to 
make  peace  with  all  their  enemies,  but  to  attack  such  as  refused  to  lay  down  their  arms  and  to 
be  reconciled  to  their  enemies.  They  fonned  an  assodutloii  for  this  purpose,  snd  aasnmed  the 
honourable  name  of  the  brotherhood  q/*  God.  (Robertus  de  Monte  Michsele.  ap,  M.  de  Lauriftre, 
Pref.,  torn,  i.,  Ordon.,  p.  29.)  But  ihe  influence  of  this  superstitious  terror  or  devotion  waa  not 
of  long  it>ntinttance.  6.  The  civil  magistrate  waa  obllgol  to  exert  bia  authority  in  older  to 
check  a  custom  which  tlireatened  a  dissolution  of  government.  Philip  Augustus,  as  some 
Imagine,  or  St.  Louis,  as  in  more  probable,  published  sn  ordinance,  a  n.  1345.  prohibiting  any 
person  to  commence  ho>tiIitie8  against  the  friends  and  vassals  of  his  sdversary  until  forty  days 
after  the  comiiiission  of  the  crime  or  offence  nihlch  gave  riM  to  the  quarrel;  declaring  that  If 
aav  man  presumed  totranegress  tbla  statute  he  sliould  be  considered  ss  guilty  of  a  breadi  of  the 
pnoUc  peace  and  be  tried  and  punished  by  the  Judge  ordinary  as  a  traitor.    (Ordon.,  toni.  L 
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p.  M.)  This  wat  called  ike  vvyal  tmeB,  atid  tMot&td  time  ftir  the  viole&ee  of  rewntmeiit  to  loMde, 
M  wAl  as  lalmure  for  tba  food  ollloes  of  such  as  were  willing  to  oompuae  the  diflfrrenca.  The 
happy  effects  of  this  regulatluii  aeem  to  have  been  considerable,  if  we  may  Judge  ftom  Ui« 
BoUdtode  of  stiooeHUng  nnonarcha  to  enfmte  ft.  T.  In  order  to  restrain  the  exercise  of  private 
war  still  farther,  Philip  the  Fair,  towanb  the  close  of  the  same  centory,  a.d.  129«,  published  an 
oidinanoeoommaiiding  all  private  hostlUtlea  to  cease  while  he  mas  engAged  In  war  against  the 
enemies  of  the  sUte.    (Ordon.,  torn.  I.  pp.  3S8,  390.)    This  regulation,  which  seems  to  be 


almost  raaentlal  to  the  rxistenoe  and  pTMervatlon  of  society,  wss  often  renewed  t^  his  soo- 
ocsaors,  and,  being  enforced  by  the  regal  anthorltv,  p^•v6d  a  considerable  check  to  the  destructive 
oontcots  of  the  nobles.    Both  theae  rcgnlatlonB,  Uitioduced  first  In  France,  mere  sdopted  by  the 


other  nationa  of  Karope.  8.  The  evil,  homever,  was  so  Inveterate  that  It  did  not  yield  to  all 
these  remedlea.  No  sooner  was  pablic  peace  established  fai  any  kingdom  than  the  bsruns 
renewed  their  pivate  hosillltles.    'lliey  not  only  struggled  to  maintain  thla  pernicious  right. 


but  to  secure  the  exercise  of  it  wlthoui  any  reatralnt.  Upon  the  death  of  Philip  the  Fair, 
the  nobles  of  diffierent  provinces  In  France  formed  assodatlona,  and  presented  remonstrances 
to  his  snccessor  di'mandlng  the  repeal  of  several  laws  by  which  he  had  abridged  the  privllegsa 


most  valuable;  andthev  claim  that  the  restraint  Imposed  by  the  tmoe  of  God,  the  nyal 
truce,  aa  well  aa  that  analng  fhmi  the  ordinance  of  the  year  19M,  should  be  taken  off.  In 
■ome  Instances  the  two  sons  of  Philip,  who  mounted  the  tbnne  sncctsslvely,  eluded  their 
demands;  In  others  they  wera  obliged  to  make  conMssliws.  (Ordon.,  torn.  I.  pp.  551, 557,  5<1, 
673.)  The  ordinances  to  whkb  I  here  refer  are  of  such  length  that  I  cannot  Insert  them ;  but 
they  are  extremely  curioos,  and  may  he  peculiarly  Instnivtive  to  an  English  reader,  aa  they 
throw  considerable  light  on  that  period  of  Kngllah  history  In  whkb  the  attempts  to  circumscribe 
the  re^l  prefu^itlve  were  carried  on,  not  by  the  people  strufrgHng  for  libeitv,  but  bv  the  nobles 
contending  for  power.  It  Is  not  necedsary  to  produce  any  evlilence  of  the  contuinance  and 
frequency  uf  private  wars  under  the  suocesnors  of  Philip  the  Fair.  5.  A  practice  somewhat 
similar  to  the  royal  truce  was  Introduced  In  order  to  strengthen  and  extend  It.  Bonds  of 
aasonmce,  or  mutual  security,  mere  demanded  lh>m  tlie  partiea  at  variance,  by  which  they 
obliged  themaelvea  to  abstain  lirom  all  hostilities,  rither  during  a  time  mentioned  In  the  bond, 
or  ;or  ever,  and  became  sat^Ject  to  heavy  penalties  If  they  violated  this  ot  ligation.  These  bonds 
were  sometimes  gnnted  voluntarily,  but  more  frequently  exacted  by  the  authority  of  the 
civil  tttaglatrate.  upon  a  petition  iVom  the  pMtv  who  felt  himself  weakest,  tlie  magistrate 
i^ummoned  his  adversary  to  oppear  In  ooutt  and  obliged  him  to  give  him  a  bond  of  assnranoe. 
If.  after  that,  he  committed  any  further  hoetllttiea,  he  became  subject  to  all  the  penalties  of 
treason.  Thla  reatralnt  on  private  war  was  known  In  the  age  of  8i.  Loula.  (Kstablissements 
llv.  L  c  38.)  It  was  fltequent  In  Breugne;  and,  m  hat  Is  very  renutrkable,  such  bonds  of 
iranos  were  given  mutnallv  between  vaasals  and  the  lord  of  whom  tbev  held.  Oliver  de 
[rants  one  to  the  duke  of  Bretagne,  his  sovereign.  (Morice,  Mem.  pour  servir  de 
i  THIst.  de  Bret.,  tom.  t.  p.  845,  tom.  II.  p.  371 .)  Many  example  of  bondsof  aasurance 
In  other  provlncea  of  France  are  collected  by  Brussel  (torn.  11.  p.  856)  The  nobles  of  Burgundy 
remonstrated  sgslnst  thla  practice,  and  obulned  exemption  fbim  li  as  an  encroachment  on  the 

Civlleges  of  tlielr  order.  (Ordoh.,  tom.  i.  p.  5s8.)  This  mode  of  security  was  first  Introduced 
to  diiea,  and,  the  good  effects  of  it  having  been  felt  there,  was  extended  to  the  nobles.  (S«*e 
Note  XVI.)  10.  The  cal<«mltiea  occasioned  by  private  wars  b«-came  at  some  times  so  Into- 
lerable ihat  the  nobles  entered  Into  voluntary  a«8ociations,  binding  themselves  to  refer  all  matters 
In  dispnfta,  whether  concerning  dvll  property  or  polnta  of  honour,  to  the  determination  of  tho 
minority  of  the  associates.  (Morloe,  Mtai.  pour  servir  de  Preuves  i  TUist.  de  Bret.,  tom.  II. 
p.  738.)  11.  But,  all  these  expedients  proving  InefllKtual,  Charles  VI,  a.d.  1413.  Issued  an 
ordtnanoe  expressly  prohibiting  private  wars  on  any  pretext  whatsoever,  with  power  to  the 
Judge  ordinary  to  compel  all  persons  to  comply  with  this  Injunction,  and  to  punish  such  ai 
aboald  prove  reft-actory  or  disobedient,  by  Imprisoning  their  persons,  selling  their  goods,  and 
appointing  the  offlcera  of  Justice,  wtanageurt  €t  gatteuri,  to  live  at  ftw  quarters  on  their  estate. 
If  thoae  who  were  disobedient  to  this  edict  could  not  be  personally  arrested,  be  appointed  their 
flrlends  and  vassals  to  be  seised,  and  detained  until  they  gave  suretv  for  keeping  the  peace ;  and 
be  abollahed  all  lawa,  customs,  or  privileges  which  might  be  pleaded  In  opposition  to  this 
ordinance.  (Ordon.,  tom.  x.  p.  138.)  How  alow  Is  the  progress  of  reason  and  o(  dvil  order! 
Bsgolationa  which  to  ua  appear  so  equitable,  obvious,  and  simple  required  the  efforts  of  dvll 
and  ecclesiastical  aothoritv,  dnrinc  several  centuries,  to  Introduce  and  eisUblfsh  them.  Even 
posterior  to  this  period,  liouis  Xl.  waa  obliged  to  abolish  private  wars  in  DauphinA  by  a  par- 
ticnlar  edict,  ▲.!>.  1451.    Dn  Gsnge,  Dissert.,  p.  348. 

This  note  would  swell  to  a  disproportionate  bulk  If  1  abonid  attempt  to  Inquire  with  the 
asms  minute  attention  Into  the  progrtss  of  this  pemidous  custom  In  the  other  countries  of 
ISanipe,  In  England  the  Ideas  of  the  .Saxons  ooncemlng  personal  revenge,  the  right  of  private 
wars,  and  the  composition  due  to  the  partyoffended,  seem  to  have  been  much  the  same  with 
thoae  which  prevail<d  on  the  Continent.  The  law  of  Ina  de  rindican(i6N«,  In  the  eighth  cen- 
tury rLanib.,  p.  3) ;  those  of  Edmund  In  the  tenth  century,  de  Momieidio  ( Lamb.,  p.  7'i).  and  d* 
imiMicitSit  (p.  76) ;  and  those  of  Edward  ths  Oonftssor,  la  the  eleventh  csutury,  de  temporibUi 
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•<  dMw  Mcii.  or  Trcofpt  Dd  (JMmh.,  p.  IM).  are  perfecCiT  tlniUr  to  the  efdommKeet  of  the 
French  kfngt  their  coiitemporaries.  Tbe  Uws  of  Edward,  ife  pooe  regu,  an  etiU  more  explicit 
than  thoee  of  the  fitench  moiiai-cba,  and,  by  several  provlafcMia  in  them,  diecoTer  that  a  mure 


perfect  police  waa  eeubllflhed  in  England  at  that  period.  (Lcmbanl,  p.  IM,  fol.  vera.)  Even 
alter  the  Conquest,  private  wars,  and  the  reguiatl^na  for  preTentin«  them,  were  not altoiceCber 
unknown,  as  appears  ftom  Madox,  Formulare  Aiigllcaoum«  No.  CXLV.,  and  from  the  extracts 
from  DomcMUy  Book  published  bj  Gale,  Scrlpcoree  HiaL  Rrltaa.,  pp.  7&«,  T77.  The  well- 
known  clause  in  the  form  of  an  Engliah  indictment,  which,  as  an  aicgravation  of  the  crininars 
guilt,  mentions  his  iiaving  assaulted  a  person  who  was  in  tbe  peace  of  Ood  and  of  tbe  kinc. 
seems  to  be  borruwed  ttitm  the  Trenga  or  Paz  Dei,  and  the  Pax  Regis,  which  I  have  expUined. 
But  after  the  Gooqiicat  the  mmtion  of  private  wars  among  the  nobility  wocars  more  rarelT  In 
the  Engllsli  history  than  in  that  of  any  other  European  nation,  and  no  Uwa  ooooemiriB  tbem 
are  to  be  found  in  the  body  of  their  statutes  Such  a  change  in  their  own  manoei*,  and  each  a 
variation  IVom  those  of  their  neishbours,  is  remarkable.  Is  it  to  be  ascribed  to  the  extra- 
ordinary puwer  that  William  the  Morman  acquired  by  right  of  ounquest  and  transmitted  to  his 
suoccseors.  which  rendered  the  execution  of  Jastice  more  vigorons  and  decisive,  and  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  king's  court  mtire  extensive,  than  under  the  nionarehs  on  the  Gontineni  ?  (>r  «as 
it  owing  to  the  settlement  of  the  Normans  In  England,  who,  having  never  adupted  the  praotSoe 
of  private  war  in  their  o«n  country,  abolished  it  in  the  kingdom  which  they  conquered  ?  It  is 
a»ierted  in  an  ordinance  of  John,  king  of  France,  that  hi  all  times  paai  peraona  of  everr  rank 
in  Normandy  have  been  prohibited  to  wage  private  war,  and  the  practice  has  been  deemed 
unlawful.  (Ordon ,  tom.  it.  p.  407.)  If  titis  (act  were  orttaia.  it  would  tn  dr  towanis  explain- 
ing the  peculiarity  which  I  nave  mentioned.  But,  as  there  are  some  nnglish  ~ 
ment  which,  according  to  tlie  remark  of  the  learned  autlior  of  the  ObaarvahomM  t 
ekiefy  the  mart  Ancient,  recite  falsehoods,  it  may  be  added  that  this  Is  not  peculiar  to  the  Uws 
of  that  country.  Notwitlistandinff  tlie  positive  assertion  conUined  in  this  poUtc  law  of  France, 
there  is  good  reason  for  considering  It  as  a  statute  whicn  recites  a  falaebood.  This,  however,  is 
not  the  place  for  discussing  that  point.  It  Is  ao  inquiry  not  unworthy  the  corioMi^  of  an 
English  antiouary. 

Jn  Castile  tne  pernicious  practice  of  private  vrar  prevailed,  and  was  authorised  by  the  enstoms 
and  law  of  the  kingdom.  (Leges  Tauri.  tit.  7ft.  cum  oommentario  Anton.  Gomesii,  p  tsi,)  Aa 
the  CastilLin  nobles  were  no  lew  turbulent  than  piwerftil,  their  quarrela  and  hoatilltiea  in- 
volved their  country  in  many  calamities.  Innumerable  proulli  of  thin  occur  in  Mariana,  In 
Aragon  the  right  of  private  revenge  was  likewise  authorised  by  law,  exercised  in  Ita  full 
extent,  and  accompanied  with  tbe  same  nnhappy  consequences.  (Hienm.  Blsncs,  Oomment. 
de  Rebus  Arag.,  ap.  Scbotti  HIspan.  iUus'rat.,  vol.  III.  p.  733;  Lex  Jacobi  I.,  a.d.  124T ;  Fuecus 
y  Observancias  del  Beyno  de  Aragon,  lib.  ix.  p.  183.)  Several  confederacies  between  tlie  kings 
of  Aragon  and  their  nobles  for  the  restoring  of  p>'aoe,  fMinded  on  tlie  truce  of  God,  are  stUl 
extant.  (P.ar.  de  Marca,  Marco,  aive  Limes  Hispanic..  App.,  lSn3,  ISStI,  1438.)  Aa  early  os 
the  year  lifts  we  find  a  combination  of  the  king  and  conrt  of  Aragon  in  order  to  abolish  the 
right  of  private  war  and  to  punish  those  who  presumed  to  claim  that  privilege.  (Anales  de 
Aragon.  nor  Zoriu,  vol.  i.  p.  73.^  But  the  evil  was  so  inveterate  that,  as  late  as  a.d.  Iftift, 
Charles  v.  waa  obliged  to  publlsa  a  law  enforcing  all  formed  regulatloaa  tending  to  anppreis 
this  pnctioe.    Fuer\«  y  Obsenranciaa,  lib.  ix.  183,  b. 

The  Lombards,  and  other  Northern  nations  who  settled  in  Italy.  Introduced  the  same  maxims 
coni-eming  the  right  of  revenge  into  that  conntry,  aixi  these  were  followed  by  the  same  effects. 
As  tbe  progress  of  the  evil  was  perfectly  simlUr  to  what  happened  in  Pratice,  the  expedients 
employed  to  check  its  career,  or  to  extirpate  It  finally,  resembled  those  whidi  I  have  enume- 
rated.   Murat.,  Antiq.  Ital.,  vol.  it.  p.  30«,  etc. 

In  Germany  the  disorders  and  calamities  occasioned  by  the  right  of  privste  war  were  greater 
and  more  Intolerable  than  in  any  other  country  of  Europe.  l1ie  inip-riid  authority  was  so 
much  shaken  and  enfeebled  by  the  violence  of  the  civil  wars  excited  by  Uie  contests  between 
the  popes  and  the  emperors  of  the  Frdnoonian  and  Soabian  lines  that  not  only  the  noMllty 
but  the  dtiea  acquired  almost  independent  power  and  scorned  all  aubordinatiun  and  obedlenc 
to  the  laws.  The  frequency  of  these /a»  io,  or  private  wars,  is  often  mentioned  in  the  German 
annals,  and  the  fatal  effects  of  them  are  most  pathetically  described,  D  itt..  de  Pace  Imper. 
Pub.,  lib.  i.  cap.  5,  no.  30.  et  passim.  The  OermanK  early  adopted  the  Treuga  Dei,  which  was 
first  eeUbiished  in  France.  Tliis,  however,  proved  but  a  temporary  nnd  infffet-tnal  remedy. 
The  disorders  multiplied  so  fast  and  grew  to  be  so  enormous  that  they  thn«tened  tlie  dissolu- 
tion of  socletv,  and  compelled  the  Germans  to  have  recourse  to  the  only  remedy  of  the  eril, 
namely,  an  absolut*  pronibitlon  of  private  wars.  Tbe  emperor  WillUm  published  his  edict  to 
this  purpose,  a.d.  126&.  an  hundred  and  sixty  years  previous  to  the  ordinance  <tf  Charles  VI.  in 
France.  (Oatt.,  lib.  i.  cap.  4.  no.  20.)  But  neither  he  nor  his  suooessors  had  authority  to 
secure  tlie  observance  of  it.  This  gave  rise  to  a  practice  In  Germany  which  oociveys  to  us  a 
striking  idea  both  of  the  Intolerable  calamities  occaaioned  by  private  wars,  and  of  the  frable- 
ness  of  government  during  the  twelfth  and  Uiirteenth  centuries.  The  cities  and  nobles  entered 
into  alliances  and  ansociattonn,  by  which  they  bound  themselves  to  maintain  the  public  peAce 
•ad  to  make  war  on  such  as  should  violate  it.    This  was  the  origin  of  the  league  of  tlie  RhUie 
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bfSiubta,  uid  of  many  snudlffr  eonfederades  diatlngatibed  by  ▼ufona  uhms.  The  iIm»  pro- 
KTcn,  and  beneflcial  effecta  of  these  MeodatloiM  are  traced  by  Oatt  with  neat  aocnnicy. 
whatever  degree  or  public  peace  or  of  regular  adminlBtratioii  was  preserved  in  toe  empire  fWicii 
the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century  to  the  dose  of  the  fifteenth,  Germany  owes  to  these 
leagues.  During  that  period,  political  order,  respect  for  the  laws,  logeth«'  with  the  equal 
administr«tiun  of  Justice,  made  couelderable  progress  In  Germany  Hot  the  final  and  per- 
petual abolition  of  the  right  of  private  war  was  not  aooompllshed  until  a.d.  1495.  The  Imperial 
authority  was  bv  that  tiiue  more  firmly  established,  the  ideas  of  men  with  respect  to  covem- 
ment  and  subordination  were  become  more  Just.  That  barbarous  and  pemlciotts  privilege  of 
waging  private  war,  which  the  nobles  liad  so  long  possessed,  was  declared  to  be  Incompatibla 
with  the  hap|lne89  and  existence  of  society.  In  oixfar  to  terminate  any  differences  which 
might  arise  among  the  various  members  of  the  Germanic  body,  the  4oi|ierial  Chamber  wss 
instituted  with  supreme  JurisMotion,  to  Judge  without  appeal  In  every  question  brooriit  before 
It.  That  court  has  subsisted  since  that  period,  forming  a  veiy  respectable  tribunal  of  essential 
tmporunce  In  the  Qennan  constitution.  Datt^  Ub.  ilL,  Iv.,  ▼.  i  PfUlieU  AhrM  de  I'Ulskoire 
duDrolt,etc.,p.6M. 

Kora  XXII.— Sect  I.  p.  28. 

It  would  be  tedious  and  of  little  use  to  enomerate  the  varfcms  modes  of  appesUng  to  tha 
Justice  of  God  which  mperatltlon  introilnoed  during  the  ages  of  ignorance.  I  shall  mention 
only  one,  because  we  have  an  account  of  It  in  a  placitum,  or  trial,  in  the  presence  of  Charle- 
magne, flfom  which  we  may  learn  the  imperfect  manner  In  which  Justice  was  administered  even 
during  his  reign.  In  the  yvar  775  a  contest  arose  between  the  btehop  of  Paris  and  the  abbot  (if 
St.  Denys  concerning  the  property  of  a  small  abbey.  Each  of  them  ezhlUtad  deed*  and  records 
in  order  to  prove  the  right  to  be  in  them.  Instead  of  trying  the  authenticity  or  considering 
the  Import  of  these,  the  point  was  referred  to  the  judtcium  erucU.  Each  produced  a  person 
who,  during  the  celebration  of  mass,  stood  before  the  cross  with  his  arms  expanded;  and  he 
whose  representative  first  became  weary  and  altered  his  posture  lost  the  cause.  The  person 
employed  by  the  bishop  on  this  occasion  had  less  strength  or  less  spirit  than  his  adversary,  and 
the  question  was  decided  in  favour  of  the  abb^t.  (Mablllon,  de  Re  Diplomat.,  Ub.  vi.  p.  498.> 
If  a  prince  so  enlightened  as  Charlemagne  countenanced  such  an  absurd  mode  of  decision,  it  ise 
no  wonder  that  other  monarchs  should  tolerate  It  so  long.  M.  de  MonteMUleu  has  treated  oft 
th«  trial  by  Judicial  combat  at  considerable  length.  The  two  talents  which  distinguish  that; 
Illustrious  author.  Industry  in  tracing  all  the  drcumstanoes  of  andent  and  obscure  institutions^ 
and  sagadty  in  penetrating  Into  the  causes  and  prindples  which  contributed  to  esublish  them, 
are  equally  oon>picuous  in  his  observations  on  this  subject.  To  these  I  rel^r  the  loader,  aa 
they  contain  most  of  the  prindples  by  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain  this  practice.  (De 
I'Ksprit  des  Loix,  liv.  xxviii.)  It  seems  to  be  probable,  fh>m  the  remarks  of  M.  de  Mon- 
tesquieu, as  well  aa  from  the  facts  produced  by  Muratori  (Una.  Hi.  Dissert.  XXXVIII.).  that 
appeals  to  the  Justice  of  God  by  the  experiments  with  flre  and  water,  etc.,  were  iteauent  among; 
the  people  who  settled  in  the  different  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  belbre  they  bad  reoonrse{ 
to  the  Judicial  combat ;  and  yet  the  Judicial  combat  seems  to  have  been  the  most  ancient  modep 
of  terminating  any  controversy  among  the  barbarous  nations  In  their  original  settlements., 
This  Is  evident  firom  Velldus  Patei  cuius  (lib.  ii.  c.  118),  who  informs  us  that  all  questions 
which  were  decided  among  the  Rumans  by  legal  trial  were  terminated  amons  the  Germans  by 
arms.  The  same  thing  appears  in  thn  ancient  laws  and  customs  of  the  Swedes,  quoted  by  Jo. 
O.  Sticmhook  de  Jure  Sueonum  et  Gotliorum  vetusto,  4to,  Holmis,  1682,  lib.  1.  c.  T.  It  is 
probable  that  when  the  various  tribes  which  Invaded  the  empire  were  converted  to  Christianity 
their  andent  custom  of  allowing  Judicial  combats  appeared  so  glaringly  repugnant  to  the  pre- 
cepts of  religion  that  for  some  time  It  was  abolished,  and  by  degrees  several  circumstances 
which  I  have  mentioned  led  them  to  resume  it. 

It  seems  likewise  to  be  probable,  finom  a  law  quoted  by  Sttemhook  in  the  treatise  which  I 
bave  mentioned,  that  the  Judicial  combat  was  originally  permitted  in  order  to  determine  pointa 
respecting  tlie  personal  character  or  reputation  of  individuals,  and  was  afterwards  extended  not 
only  to  criminal  cases,  but  to  questions  concerning  property.  The  words  of  the  law  are,  **  If 
any  man  shall  say  to  another  these  reproschftil  words,  *  You  are  not  a  man  equal  to  other  men,' 
or,  *  Ton  have  not  the  heart  of  a  man,'  and  the  other  shall  reply,  '  I  am  a  man  aa  good  as  you,' 
let  them  meet  on  the  hiiehway.  If  he  who  first  gave  offence  appear,  and  the  person  offendeil 
absent  himself,  let  the  latter  be  deenied  a  worse  man  even  than  he  waa  called;  let  him  not  be 
admitted  to  give  evidence  in  Judgment  eliber  fbr  man  or  woman,  and  let  htm  not  have  the 
privilege  of  making  a  testament.  If  he  who  gave  the  offence  be  absent,  and  only  the  permtn 
offended  appear,  let  him  call  upon  the  other  thrice  with  a  loud  voice,  and  make  a  mark  upon 
the  earth,  and  then  let  him  who  absented  himself  be  deemed  infamous,  because  he  uttered 
words  which  be  durst  not  support.  If  both  shall  appear  ptopetl^  armed,  and  the  person 
offended  shall  fall  In  the  combat,  let  a  half  oompen|atl<>n  b^  pai^  for'hU  death.  But  if  the 
person  who  gdve  the  offence  shall  fall,  jet  it  be  imputed  to  nis  own  itehness.  The  petulance 
of  his  tongue  bath  ^q  i^\  ^  him.    Let  him  lie  in  the  field  without  ^y  compensation  being 
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demanded  tor  bla  death."  (Lex  UpUndlca,  ap.  Stiera..  p.  76.)  Martial  people  were  extremely 
delicate  with  respect  to  everything  that  affected  their  reputation  as  aoldiera.  Bj  the  law  uf 
the  Saliana,  if  any  man  cuU«d  another  a  kart,  or  aaused  lilm  of  having  left  hia  Hiield  in  the 
field  of  battle,  he  was  ordained  to  pny  a  large  fine.    (Leg.  Sal.,  tit.  xxziT.  ^  4,  6.)    By  the  law 


of  the  I^mbanlA,  it  any  one  culled  another  arga,  i.e.,  a  good-for-noihlng  fellow,  be  might 

I  him  to  combat.    (Ug  I  '  '  ^    '     * 

;hiT  cent<««,  aterm  of  reproiu 
fiay  a  very  high  fine.    (Tit.  xxxli.  ^  I.)    Paulua  Diaoonus  relate*  tbe  violent  Impression  which 


immediately  cballfnge  him  to  combat,    (l^eg  Longob.,  lib.  i.  tit.  v.  ^  1.)    By  the  Uw  of  the 
tjaliuna,  if  one  called  abothi-r  cent<««,  a  term  of  reproMch  equivalent  tti  arga,  he  was  bound  to 


ihi«  reproachful  expression  made  upon  one  of  hU  countrymen,  and  the  fatal  effects  wltb  which 
It  was  attended.  (i)e  Oesis  Longobard.,  11  v.  vl.  c.  34.)  Thua  tbe  Ideas  concerning  the  point  of 
honour,  which  we  ars  apt  to  consider  aa  a  modern  refinement,  as  well  as  the  practice  of  duel- 
ling, to  which  It  gave<lae,  are  derived  firom  the  notluos  of  our  anoesion  whila  in  a  state  of 
society' very  little  Improved.  « 

As  M .  de  Montesquieu's  view  of  this  snlidect  did  not  lead  him  to  oonslder  every  dixntmsUnoe 
relative  to  Judicial  oumhats,  I  shall  mcntioii  some  piirticular  ticts  necessary  for  tbe  illustratioa 
of  what  1  have  said  wltb  respect  to  them.  A  remarkable  instance  occurs  of  the  decision  of  an 
abstract  point  of  law  by  combat.  A  question  arose  in  the  tenth  century  concerning  the  right  qf 
repruentalion,  which  was  not  then  fixed,  though  now  unlvenally  cstablLibed  in  every  part  of 
Knrope.  **  It  was  a  matter  of  doubt  and  dlKpute,"  saith  tbe  historian,  **  whether  the  sons  of  a 
•on  ought  to  be  reckoned  among  the  children  of  tbe  family,  and  succeed  equally  with  tbeir 
uncles,  if  their  father  happen  to  die  while  thrlr  grandfjitlier  was  alive.  An  assembly  was  called 
to  deliberate  on  this  point,  and  It  was  tbe  geuerAl  opinion  that  It  ought  to  be  remitted  to  the 
examination  and  decision  of  Judges.  But  the  emperor,  following  a  better  course,  and  desirous 
of  dealing  honourably  with  bis  people  and  nobles,  appointed  tbe  matter  to  be  decided  by  battle 
between  two  champtona.  He  who  appeared  in  behalf  of  tbe  right  of  children  to  represent  their 
deceased  father  was  victorious ;  and  it  was  eslablislied,  by  a  perpetual  decree,  that  they  should 
benaOer  share  in  the  Inberitanoe  together  with  their  uncles."  (Wittlkindns  Gorbleusis,  lib. 
AnnaL,  ap.  M.  de  Lauriere,  Pr^r.  Ordon.,  vol.  i.  p.  xxxiii.)  If  we  can  suppose  tbe  capriue  of 
folly  to  lead  men  to  any  action  more  extravagant  than  this  of  settlings  point  in  law  bv  combat, 
it  must  be  that  of  referring  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  a  religious  opinion  to  be  decided  In  tbe 
aame  manner.  To  the  disgmce  of  human  reason,  it  has  Uen  capable  even  of  this  extravagance. 
A  question  was  agitated  in  Spain  in  the  eleventh  century,  wiietber  the  Musarablo  liturgy  and 
ritual  which  bud  been  used  in  the  churches  of  Spain,  or  that  approved  of  by  tbe  see  of  Rome, 
which  differed  in  numy  particulars  fh>m  the  other,  contained  the  form  of  worship  roost  accept- 
able to  the  Deity.  The  Spaniards  contended  xealoui*1y  for  the  ritual  of  tbeir  ancestors.  The 
popes  urged  them  to  receive  that  to  which  they  had  given  their  iitfallible  sanction.  A  violent 
contest  arotie.  The  nobles  proposed  to  decide  the  controven«y  by  the  sword.  The  king  app^ived 
of  this  method  of  decision.  Two  knlfchts  in  cumplete  armour  entered  the  llnta.  John  Kuvs  de 
Matanca,  the  champion  of  tbe  Musarablc  liturgy,  was  victorious.  But  the  queen  and  archbishop 
of  Toledo,  « ho  favouri^  the  other  form,  bisisied  on  having  tbe  matter  submitted  to  another 
trial,  and  had  interest  enough  to  prevuil  in  a  request,  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  comNit, 
which  being  considered  as  an  appeal  to  Ood,  the  decision  ought  to  have  been  acauiesoed  in  as 
final.  A  great  fire  waa  kindled.  A  copy  of  each  liturgy  was  cast  into  the  flam«  s.  It  wns  agreed 
that  tbe  book  which  stood  this  pn>of  ai  d  remained  untouched  ubould  be  receiv(d  In  all  the 
churches  of  Spain.  The  Musarablc  liturgy  triuntphed  likewise  in  this  trial,  and.  If  we  may 
believe  Roderigo  de  Toledo,  remained  unhurt  by  tbe  fire  when  the  other  was  reduced  to  ashes. 
The  Queen  and  archbishop  had  power  or  art  sumcient  to  elude  this  decision  also,  and  the  use  of 
the  Musarablc  form  of  devotion  was  permitted  ofily  in  certain  churcbrs, — a  deteniiinatlon  no  less 
extraordinary  than  tbe  whols  transaction.  (Roder.  de  Toledo,  quoted  by  P.  Orleans,  Hist,  des 
Revolutions  d'Espagne,  torn.  i.  p.  417;  Mariana,  lil>.  i.  c.  18,  vul.  i.  p.  378.)  A  remarkable 
proof  of  the  general  use  of  trial  by  combat,  and  of  the  predilection  for  that  mode  of  decision, 
occurs  in  the  Uws  of  the  Lombards.  It  wss  a  custom  in  the  Middle  Ages  that  any  person  might 
signily  publicly  the  law  to  which  he  chose  to  be  subjected ;  and  by  the  prescriptions  of  that  law 
be  was  obliged  to  regulate  his  transactions,  without  being  Ixiund  to  comply  with  any  practice 
authorized  by  other  codes  of  law.  Persons  who  had  subjected  themselves  to  the  Roman  law, 
and  adhered  to  the  ancient  Jurisprudence,  as  far  as  any  knowledge  of  It  was  retained  In  thoae 
ages  of  iKiiorance,  w  ere  exempted  from  paying  «ny  regard  to  the  forms  of  proceedings  establiebed 
by  the  law^  of  the  Burgundiaus,  l.ombards,  and  c>tber  liarbarous  people.  But  tlie  emperor  Otho, 
in  direct  coniradlctlon  to  this  received  maxim,  ordained  **That  all  persona,  under  whatever  law 
they  livid,  evtn  although  it  were  tlie  Roman  law,  should  be  l)ound  to  conform  to  the  edicts  con- 
cerning the  trial  by  couibau"  (Ug.  Longob.,  lib.  ii.  ilt.  55,  6  38.)  While  the  trial  l>y  Judicial 
combat  subsisted,  proof  by  charters,  coutracts,  or  other  deeds  betame  InefTectual ;  and  even  this 
species  of  written  evidence,  calculated  to  render  the  proceedings  of  rourts  certain  and  doci^ive, 
was  eluded.  When  a  charter  or  other  instniment  was  produced  by  one  ol  tbe  parties,  I  h  oppo- 
nent might  challenge  it,  affirm  that  it  was  false  and  forgi  d,  and  offer  to  prove  this  by  combat. 
(Log.  L^gob.,  ibid.,  ^  34.)  It  is  true  that,  among  the  reasons  enumerated  by  Beaumanoir  on 
.  account  of^blch  Judges  mi^t  ref^ise  to  permit  a  trial  by  combat,  one  is,  **  If'tbe  point  In  con- 
test can  be  clearly  proved  or  ascertained  by  other  evidence."   (Const,  de  Beauv.,  ch.  63,  p.  333.) 
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Biit  that  reicaUiloD  removed  the  evil  only  •  single  etep.  For  the  party  wbo  nispected  thaia 
whneas  waa  about  to  depose  In  a  manner  unfavourable  to  bia  canae  niigbt  aocnm  bim  of  being 
subiinied,  give  htm  tbe  Ue,  and  challenge  htm  to  oomlMt :  if  tbe  witness  was  vanqulsbed  in 
battle,  no  other  evidence  could  be  admitied,  and  tbe  party  by  whom  be  wss  summoned  to 
appear  loat  bis  cause.  (Leg.  Balvar.,  tit.  Itt,  ^  3;  Leg.  iiurgund.,  tit.  46 ;  Beauinan ,  cb.  61, 
*  31ft.)  The  reason  given  for  obUaing  a  witness  to  aocspt  of  a  defiance,  and  to  defend  bimself 
»y  combat.  Is  remarluole,  and  contains  the  same  idea  wbidi  is  still  tbe  foundation  of  what  la 
called  the  point  of  honour :  **for  it  is  Just  that  if  any  one  affirms  that  be  perfectly  Icnows  the 
truth  <tf  anything,  and  offers  to  give  oath  upon  it,  be  should  not  hesitate  to  maintain  tbe 
veracity  of  bis  afifarmation  In  combat."    Leg.  Bnrgund. ,  tlu  46. 

Th.4t  tbe  trial  by  Judicud  combat  was  established  In  every  oountiy  of  Europe  is  a  fact  well 
knuwn,  and  requires  no  proof.  That  this  mode  of  decision  was  frequent  appears  not  only  from 
tbe  codea  of  aodent  laws  wbkb  establisbed  It,  but  ftoro  tbe  earliest  writers  cunceniing  the 
practice  of  law  In  tbe  dllTerent  nations  of  Europe.  They  trest  of  this  custom  al  great  length ; 
they  enomerate  tbe  regulations  ooooeming  it  with  minute  ac«-nracy  ^nd  ejiplain  them  with 
much  sotidtade.  It  made  a  cudtal  and  extensive  article  In  Jurtsprodettce.  There  Is  not  any 
one  aulifeet  in  their  system  of  law  whieb  Beaunumolr,  Defontaines,  or  the  compilers  of  tbe 
Assbes  de  Jerusalem  seem  to  have  considered  as  of  greater  Importanoe ;  and  none  upon  which 
they  have  bestowed  so  much  astentlon.  Tbe  same  observation  will  bold  with  respect  to  the 
euriy  authors  of  other  natlona.  It  appears  Ibom  Msdox  that  trials  of  this  kind  were  so  ftequent 
in  England  that  fines  paid  on  these  occasions  made  no  Inconsiderable  branch  of  tbe  king's 
revenue.  (Hist,  of  the  Ezcheq.,  vol.  I.  p.  349.)  A  very  curious  account  of  a  Judictel  combat 
between  Messlre  Eobert  de  Beaumsmlr  and  Messire  Pierre  Toumemlne,  in  presence  of  the  duka 
of  Bretsgne.  aj^.  ISU,  to  published  hw  Morlce  (If  6m.  pour  servtr  de  Preuves  i  ^ist.  ds  Bn- 
tagne,  tom.  ii.  p.  498).  AU  the  formalltiea  observed  in  such  extraoidluary  proceedings  are  there 
described  more  minutely  than  in  any  ancient  monument  which  I  have  had  an  opptirtunity  of 


considering.  Toumemlne  was  aaiMed  by  Reanmaiioir  of  bavtuc  murdered  his  brother, 
funner  waa  vanquished,  but  wss  saved  from  being  hanged  upon  the  s|)ot  by  the  generous  Inier- 
ci-flsion  of  Iris  aniag^*nUt.  A  good  account  of  the  origin  of  the  laws  cone  ming  judicial  combat 
1^  published  hi  the  History  of  Pavia,  by  Bernardo  Saod,  Ub.  ix.  c  8,  in  Or«v.  Tbes.  Antlquit. 
lul.,  vol.  iU.  p.  743. 

This  mode  of  trial  was  so  sooeptable  that  ecclesiaKtics,  notwithstanding  the  prohiUtlnns  of 
the  Church,  were  constrained  not  only  to  connive  at  the  practice,  but  to  authorise  It.  A  remarlc- 
able  insunoe  of  this  to  produced  by  l*asquler,  Recherebes,  Ub.  iv.  cb.  1.  p.  aftu.  Tbe  abbot 
WitUkindua,  whose  words  1  have  produced  in  thto  note,  considered  the  determination  of  a  point 
in  law  by  combat  as  tlie  best  and  most  hi«nourable  mode  of  decision.  In  tbe  year  978  a  Judicial 
combat  waa  fought  in  the  presence  of  the  emperor.  Tbe  arcbliishop  Aldebert  advised  him  to 
t*-rminate  a  contest  wblch  bad  arisen  between  two  noblemen  of  hta  court  by  thto  mode  of 
decision.  The  vanquished  combatant,  though  a  person  of  high  rank,  was  beheaded  on  tbe  spot. 
(Chronic  Ditmari,  Spisc  Mersb..  spud  Bouquet,  Rccueil  des  Hist.,  tom.  x.  p.  121.)  (^estiona 
ounceming  the  property  of  churches  and  monssterles  were  deddni  by  combat.  In  the  vear  961 
a  controverqr  conoeming  tbe  church  of  St.  If  Mard,  whether  it  belonged  to  tbe  abbey  ot  BeauUeu 
or  not.  was  terminsied  by  judidal  combat.  (Bouquet.  Reeueil  des  Hist.,  tom.  Ix.  p.  729 1  ibid., 
p.  «12,  etc.)  Tbe  emperor  Henry  I.  decUras  that  thto  law,  autborlshig  the  piactice  of  Judicial 
comliala,  «as  cnactrd  with  consent  and  applauae  of  many  fslthlbl  bishops.  (Ibkl.,  p.  231.)  So 
rvmarlcably  did  tbe  martial  ideas  of  those  agea  prevail  over  tbe  genius  and  maxims  of  the  canon 
law,  which  in  other  faiatancea  was  In  the  highest  credit  and  authority  wfth  ecclesiastics.  A 
Judicial  combat  waa  appointed  in  9paln,  by  Charles  V.,  a.d.  1622.  Tbe  combatants  fought  in 
th '  emperor's  presence,  and  the  battle  was  ootiducted  with  all  tbe  rites  prescribed  by  the  ancient 
Itws  of  chivalry.  The  whole  trsnsactlon  is  described  at  great  length  by  Puntus  Ueuterus,  Rer. 
Austriac,  Ub.  vUl.  c  17,  p.  206. 

Tbe  last  Instance  which  occurs  in  the  history  of  France  of  a  Jm^ldal  combat  authorised  by  tbe 
magistrate  waa  the  fuaona  one  between  M.  Jamae  and  M.  de  la  Chai>talgnerie,  a.d.  1647.  A 
trial  by  combat  was  appointed  in  England,  a.d.  1671,  under  tbe  inspection  of  tbe  Judges  in  the 
0>urt  of  (Common  Pless ;  and  though  It  was  not  carried  to  the  same  extremity  wUh  tbe  former, 
goeen  Bllaabetb  having  Interposed  her  authority  and  enjoined  the  partiea  to  compound  the 
mailer,  yei,  In  order  to  preserve  their  honour,  the  Itota  were  marked  out,  and  all  the  forms 


previnoB  to  tbe  combst  wen  obeerved  with  much  ceromcmy.  (^Im.,  Gloes.,  voo.  Oamumt,  p. 
103.)  In  the  yesr  itSI  a  JudlcUl  combat  wss  appointed  between  Donald  Lord  Rea  and  Da\M 
"       ^    -.         .  ^^y  ^j  ^^  1^^  1^^  constable  and  eai 

ated  without  bloodied,  being  aooomm^ 

Later.    Rusbworth,  in  Observatlona  on 

Note  XXIIL— Sect.  I.  p.  31. 


Ramssy,  Kmi.,  by  tbe  authority  of  the  lord  high  constable  and  earl  marslial  of  Englai^ ;  but 
that  quarrel  likewise  terminated  wit  bout  bloodshed,  being  scoommodatcd  by  Charles  I.  Another 
inatsnos  oocurs  seven  yean  later.    Rusbworth,  in  Observatlona  on  tbe  Statutes,  etc.  p.  266. 


The  text  contains  tlM 
In  theaeveml  natlona  of 
grcss^  ss  the  natter  to  enrloui 


grsst  outlines  which  mark  the  conr<«e  of  private  and  public  Jurisdiction 
Sonps.  1  shaU  hen  follow  mon  minutelj^  the  varioua  steps  of  this  pn>- 
nrloui  and  Important  enough  to  aierit  thto  attention.    The  payment  ot 


appulntc 
▼loiuto 
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a  floe  by  war  of  aatisflMstlan  to  theperaon  or  ftmtly  iijared  waa  thaflnt  devloe  of  a  rade  peopl'* 
In  order  to  dieck  the  ca  cer  of  private  resentment,  and  to  extinguish  ttioae  /atice,  or  deadly 
f^uds,  which  were  prowcnted  among  them  with  the  utmoat  yiolence.  This  custcin  may  be 
t -aced  back  to  the  ancient  Uermans  (Tacit.,  d*;  Morib.  Oerm.,  c.  Si),  and  prcTalled among  othtrt 
unclWUaed  nations.  Many  ex  impl^s  of  this  are  collected  by  the  Ingenious  and  learned  uiti«jr 
of  Historical  I^w  Tracts  (vol.  I.  p.  41).  These  flnt«  were  ascertained  and  IcTied  In  three 
dlflfereni  manners.  At  first  they  were  settled  by  voluntary  agreement  between  the  parties  at 
▼artance.  When  their  rage  began  to  subside,  and  they  felt  the  bad  effects  of  their  oontinning  la 
enmity,  t'ley  came  to  terms  of  concord,  and  the  satisfaciion  made  was  called  a  coMponfion,  im> 
plying  tiiat  it  was  fixed  by  mutual  consent.  (De  rEsprtt  dea  Lolx,  II v.  zxz.  c.  19.)  It  is 
Mpparont  ttom  some  or  the  more  ancient  codes  of  laws  that  at  the  time  when  theae  were  oompiled  ' 
matters  still  remained  In  that  simple  state,  in  certain  caries  the  person  who  bad  committni  an 
olflence  was  left  exposed  to  the  res  ntment  of  those  whom  he  had  inured,  until  he  sboutii  recover 
th(>lr  fiivour,  **  quonno  nrado  potuerit  "  (Leg-  Frislon..  tit.  1 1«  d  1.)  The  next  mode  of  levying 
these  finea  was  by  um  sentence  of  arbiters.  An  arbiter  is  called  in  the  Regiam  Msjoatatcm 
amioatMis  compositor  (lib.  xi.  c.  4.  ^  10.)  He  conid  estimate  tiie  degree  of  offence  with  more 
impurtUlity  than  th^  parties  Intfrented,  and  d<4erttiine  with  greater  equity  what  eatisfactioQ 
uught  to  be  demanded.  It  in  difllcult  to  bring  an  autbentis  («uof  of  a  custom  previoua  to  tlie 
rdcordtf  preservt'd  in  any  nation  ot  Europe.  But  one  of  the  Formula  Andegavenses^oomialed  in 
the  sixth  &>ntury  seems  to  allude  to  a  transaction  canted  on,  not  by  the  authority  of  a  Judges 
but  by  the  mediation  of  arbitem  chosen  by  mutual  consent.  (Bouquet,  Recuell  dea  Uiatur., 
Iv.  p.  666.)  But,  as  an  arbiter  wanted  authority  to  enfbroe  his  decisions.  Judges  were 
'  d  with  oompuLdTtt  power  to  (^llge  both  partiea  to  aoquleaoe  in  th-ir  deciaiona.  I're- 
this  latt  stt'p,  the  expedient  of  payliur  compositions  was  an  imperfect  remedy  against 
the  pernicious  effects  of  private  resentment.  As  soon  «s  this  Important  change  was  intfoduoed, 
the  magistrate,  putting  himself  In  nlaoo  of  the  persop  injured,  ascertained  the  composition  with 
which  he  ouglit  to  rest  satlsfled.  Bvery  possible  injury  that  could  occur  In  the  Interoourae  of 
civil  society  was  conaidered,  and  estimated,  and  the  compoaiiiona  due  to  the  person  aggrieved 
were  flxNl  with  vuch  min  >te  attention  aa  discovers,  In  most  cises.  amaslng  disoemraent  and 
delic^icy,  in  some  Inatanctfs  unaooount  ible  caprice.    Beaides  the  composition  payable  to  the 

rvate  party,  a  cert  iln  sum,  called  a/miMsi,  was  paid  to  the  king  or  stiite,  as  Tacitus expmses 
or  to  the^Ucia.  in  thv  language  of  the  barbarous  lawx.  Some  authors,  blending  the  refined 
Ideas  of  mwlem  policy  with  their  reaaoniugs  cone  ming  ancient  tranaactions,  h.ive  imagined 
that  tlie/reJata  whs  a  comp<MisatioQ  dtie  to  the  community  on  account  of  the  violation  of  the 
public  peace,  iiut  it  Is  inauif  atly  nothing  more  than  the  price  paid  to  the  magistrate  for  the 
protection  whicli  he  afforded  agaln<H  th**  vioience  of  resentment.  The  enacting  of  this  was  a 
considerable  step  lowar^is  improvement  In  crimiiul  Jurisprudence.  In  some  of  the  nw>c«  ancient 
codes  of  laws  tbefnda  are  altogether  mnltted,  or  so  seld  im  mrntloned  that  It  is  evident  they 
were  but  little  known.  In  the  latter  codes  xhefredum  Is  as  precisely  specified  aa  the  compoeS- 
tlon.  In  common  casi>s  it  was  equal  to  the  third  part  of  the  composition.  (<}apitul.,  vul.  L 
p.  6S.)  In  some  extraordinary  esses,  wiifre  tt  was  more  diflfcult  to  protect  the  pf^rson  who  had 
committed  violence.  tbe/rwIwM  was  augmented.  (Capitul.,  vol.  I.  p.  616.)  I  hese  /retta mttda 
a  conatderable  branch  In  the  revenuea  of  the  barons ;  and  in  whatever  dlHrict  territorial  Juris- 
diction was  granted,  the  royal  Judges  were  prohibited  fVx>m  levying  any /redo.  In  explaining 
the  natnr<'  of  the/recbtai,  I  have  CSllowed  in  a  great  measure  the  opinion  of  M.  de  Montesquieu, 
though  I  know  that  several  learned  antiquaries  have  taken  the  word  in  a  dilbrent  sem«.  (Da 
i' Esprit  des  lioix,  llv.  zxx.  o.  SO,  etc.)  The  great  oliject  of  Judgea  was  to  compel  the  one  party 
to  give,  and  the  other  to  accept,  the  aatlsfaclion  prvscrilwd.  lliey  multiplied  regulations  to 
this  pun>ose,  and  enforced  them  by  grievous  penalties  (Leg.  Longob.,  lib.  i.  tit.  9,  (34; 
Ibid.,  tit.  37,  ^  1,  S;  (Capital.,  vol.  I.  p.  371,  (  ».)  llie  person  who  received  a  composition 
was  obi  ged  to  cea^e  from  all  further  hostility,  and  to  contirm  his  reconciliation  with  the  adverse 
party  by  an  oath.  ([^eg.  Longub.,  lib.  1.  tit.  9,  (  8.)  As  an  additknal  and  more  permanent 
evidence  of  reconciliation,  he  wa^  required  to  grant  a  bond  of  security  to  the  person  from  whom 
he  received  a  compositiun,  absolving  hlin  frum  all  fhrther  prosecution.  Marvulfhs,  ami  the 
other  collectors  of  ancient  writs,  have  preserved  several  differ<'nt  forms  of  such  bonds.  (Mars., 
lib.  xi.  $  18 ;  Append.,  6  23 ;  Form.  Hirmondicn,  (  39.)  'l*he  lettert  ^  8lane$,  known  in  the  law 
of  Scotland,  are  perfectly  similar  to  these  bonds  of  security.  By  the  letters  of  Slanes,  the  heirs 
and  relations  of  a  person  who  had  been  murdered  bound  them?«lvee,  in  consideration  of  an 
nssytkment,  or  compasition  paid  to  them,  to  forgive,  *•  pass  over,  and  for  ever  forget,  and  In 
oblivion  inter,  all  runcour,  malice,  revenge,  pr^udloe,  grudge,  and  resentment  that  they  have 
or  may  conceive  agiiinst  the  sggressor  or  bis  posterity,  for  tne  crime  which  he.had  committed, 
and  discharge  him  of  alt  action,  civil  or  criminal,  against  him  or  his  estate,  lor  now  and  ever.'* 
(System  of  Stiles,  by  Dallas  of  St.  Martin's,  p.  862.)  In  the  ancient  form  of  letters  of  Slanes, 
the  private  party  not  only  lorgives  and  foists,  but  parditns  and  ttrants  remission  of  the  crime. 
This  practice  Dallas,  reasoning  according  to  the  principles  of  his  own  age,  considers  as  an 
encroachment  on  the  riichtH  of  sovereignty,  aa  none,  aays  he,  could  pardon  a  criminal  but  the 
king.  (Ibid.)  But  In  early  and  rude  times  the  prosecution,  the  punishment,  and  the  pardon  of 
eriminala  wars  all  deeds  of  tba  private  petaoa  who  waa  iigored.    Madox  baa  publishad  two 
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writs,  oo«  In  the  reign  of  Edward  U  the  other  In  the  nign  of  Sdwnrd  III.,  hf  vhieh  private 
persons  grant  a  release  or  pardon  of  all  trespasses,  felonies,  robberies,  and  mnraers  ooismlited. 
(Formal.  Anglican.,  no.  Y02,  7»5.)  In  the  last  of  these  instrammitB,  some  regard  seems  to  be 
pitid  to  the  rights  of  the  sovereign,  for  the  pardon  is  granted  en  fua$U  qiu  en  noma  «tC.  Even 
after  tbe  antbority  of  the  magistrate  was  interposed  In  punishing  crimes,  the  pnnishment  of 
criminals  is  lung  cun«ld*'rei1  chiefly  as  a  gratlflcation  to  the  resentment  of  the  pereons  who  have 
been  Injnred.  in  Persia  a  mnrderer  is  still  delivered  to  tbe  relations  of  the  person  whom  he  has 
slain,  who  pat  him  to  death  with  their  own  bands.  If  they  reAise  to  accept  of  a  sam  of  money 
as  a  compensation,  the  sovereign,  absolute  as  h 3  is,  cannot  pardon  tlie  mnrderer.  (  Vuyages  de 
Chardin,  iii.  417.  edit.  1735.  4to ;  Voyages  de  Tavemier,  llv.  t.  c  6, 10.)  Among  the  Arabians, 
th  'Ugh  one  of  the  first  polished  people  m  the  East,  the  same  custMn  still  subsists.  (Deecriptinn 
del' Arable,  par  M.  Nlebabr,  p.  at.)  By  a  law  tan  the  kingdom  of  Aragon  as  late  as  tbe  vear 
1564,  the  panlshment  of  one  condemned  to  death  cannot  be  mitigated  but  by  consent  of  the 
parties  who  have  been  ii^nred.    Fneros  y  Observandas  del  Reyno  de  Aragon,  p.  Sti4,  6. 

If,  after  all  tbe  engagements  to  cease  ftom  enmity  which  1  have  mentioned,  any  person 
renewed  hostilities,  and  was  guilty  of  any  vlolenoe,  either  towards  the  person  ftom  whom  he 
had  received  a  composition,  or  towards  bis  relations  and  heirs,  ibis  was  deemed  a  most  heinous 
crime,  and  panlshed  with  extraordinary  rigour.  It  was  an  act  uf  direct  rebellion  against  the 
authority  of  the  magistrate,  and  was  repr  •ssed  by  the  Interposition  of  all  his  power.  (Leg. 
Longob.,  lib.  1.  tit.  9,  4  8,  p.  34;  (Saplt.,  voL  L  p.  371,  $  32.)  Than  the  avenging  of  injuries  wss 
talcen  out  of  private  hands  a  legul  oompoaltSoa  was  established,  and  peace  and  amity  were 
restored  under  the  inspection  and  by  the  authority  of  n  Judge.  It  Is  evident  that  at  tbe  time 
when  tbe  barbarians  settled  in  the  provinces  of  tbe  Komau  emptre  they  had  fixed  judges  esub- 
linhed  among  them  with  compulsive  authority.  Persons  vested  with  this  *baracter  are  men- 
tioned by  the  earliest  hlHtorUns.  (Du  Cange,  voc  JMdioet,)  The  right  of  territorial  jurisdiction 
wss  not  alti'getber  an  usurpation  of  the  feudal  barons,  or  an  invaaion  of  the  prerogative  of  the 
sovereign.  There  is  good  reason  ti  believe  that  the  powerful  leaders  who  seised  diflierent 
district*  of  the  countries  which  they  oonquerKl,  and  kept  poesession  of  them  as  aUodicU  property, 
assumed  fh>m  Uie  beginning  tbe  right  of  Juriadiction,  and  exercised  it  with  their  own  territories. 
This  Jurisdiction  was  supreme,  and  exien«led  to  all  cauaea.  The  clearest  prooft  of  ihb  are  produced 
by  M.  Bouquet.  Le  Ehroit  publique  de  France  feUirci,  etc.,  tom.  I.  p.  aotf,  etc  The  prfvUeae  of 
iud^iig  his  own  vassals  appears  to  have  been  originally  a  right  Inherent  in  every  hiron  who 
b-ld  a  fli-f.  As  far  back  as  the  archives  of  natlona  can  conduct  us  with  any  certainty,  we  find 
tlie  Jurisdiction  and  fief  united.  One  of  tbe  earliest  charters  to  a  layman  which  I  have  met  with 
is  th.it  of  Ludovlcus  Pius,  a.d.  814 ;  and  it  contains  tbe  right  of  territorial  jurisdlaion  In  the  most 
exprew  and  e.\tenflive  terms.  (Ciapitul.,  voL  II.  p.  1405  )  There  are  many  charters  to  churches 
and  monafitenes  of  a  more  early  date,  containing  grants  of  similar  Jurisdiction,  and  prohibiting 
any  myml  Judge  to  enter  the  territories  of  those  churches  or  monasteries  or  to  perlbrm  any  act 
of  Judicial  authority  there.  (Bouquet,  Kecueil  des  Hist.,  torn.  iv.  pp.  638,  63',  633,  ifim.  v.  pp. 
703,  710, 752,  762.)  Muratori  ha«  published  many  very  ancient  charters  containing  the  same 
Immunities.  (Antiq.  lul..  lltssert.  LXX.)  In  most  of  these  deeds  the  royal  Judge  is  prohibited 
fh>m  exacting  the  tnda  due  to  the  possessor  of  territorial  jurisdii'tion,  which  shows  tiiat  they 
constituted  a  valuable  part  of  the  revenue  of  each  superior  lord  at  that  Jun<Aure.  The  expense 
of  obtaining  a  sentence  In  a  court  of  Justice  during  the  Middle  Ages  was  so  consid  rabl«  that 
this  c  rcumxunce  alone  was  sufflcient  lo  render  men  unwilling  to  decide  any  contest  in  Judicial 
form.  It  appears  ftom  a  charter  in  the  thirteenth  century  that  the  baron  who  had  the  rl|^t  of 
Justice  received  the  fifth  part  of  tbe  value  of  every  subject  tbe  pntperty  of  which  was  tried  and 
determined  in  his  court.  If  after  tbe  commencement  of  a  Inwauit  the  parties  terminated  ihe 
contest  in  an  amScab  e  manner,  or  by  arbitration,  they  were  nevertheless  bound  to  pay  the  fifth 

Krt  of  the  MUtO^  omtested  to  the  court  before  which  the  suit  had  been  brought.  (Hiat.  de 
buphini,  Geneve,  1722,  tom.  i.  p.  22.)  Similar  to  this  Is  a  reguUtiou  in  the  charter  of  liberty 
granted  to  the  town  <>f  Fribiirg,  A.n.  1120.  If  two  of  the  dtiaens  shall  quarrel,  and  If  one  of 
them  shall  complain  to  the  superior  lord  or  to  his  Judge,  and  after  commencing  tbe  snit  shall  be 
privately  reconciled  to  his  adversary,  the  Judge,  if  he  does  not  approve  of  this  recnnciliatlon, 
mav  compel  him  to  go  on  with  his  lawsuit,  and  all  who  were  present  at  the  reconciliation  shall 
forfeit  the  fkvuur  of  the  superior  lord.  Historta  Zaringo-Badensts,  Auctor.  Jo.  Dan.  Scboepflinns, 
C^rulsr.,  1765,  4to,  vol.  v.  p.  55. 

What  wat  tbe  extent  of  that  Jurisdiction  which  those  who  held  flefh  possessed  originally  we 
cannot  now  determine  with  certainty.  It  is  evident  that  daring  thediMvrders  whtch  prevailed  in 
every  kingdom  of  Europe  tbe  great  vaaxals  took  advantage  of  the  feebleness  of  their  monarcbs 
and  enlarged  their  Jurisdictions  to  tbe  utmost.  As  early  as  the  tenth  century  the  more  power- 
ful barons  had  usurped  the  right  of  deciding  all  causes,  whether  civil  or  criminal.  They  bad 
acnninnl  the  high  justice  as  well  as  the  loir.    (Establ.  de  St.  Louis,  liv.  i.  c.  24,  25.)    Their 


sentences  were  final,  and  there  lay  nn  apiieal  tnm  them  to  any  superior  court.  Several 
striking  insuncee  of  this  are  collected  by  Bmssel  f  l>ait«  d«  Fiefs,  llv.  ill.  c.  11,  12.  13).  Not 
satisfied  with  this  the  more  potent  barons  got  their  territories  created  into  regalitki,  with 


almost  every  royal  prerogative  and  Jurisdiction.    Instsno^  of  these  were  frequent  In  France. 
(Brass.,  ibid.)    In  Scotiand,  where  the  power  of  the  feudal  nobles  became  exorbitant,  they  wert 
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▼ei7  nrnmaroos.  (HiUorkal  Law  TncCa,  ▼ol.  t.  trie*  t1.)  Even  in  Englioid.  tboai^  tTia 
Autboriiy  of  the  Nomun  kings  drcamacrfbed  Um  Jnriadiciion  of  th«  barons  wit'  In  more  narrow 
limlu  ih«n  In  any  otter  feudal  kingdom,  several  counties  palatine  were  erevttii.  Into  which  toe 
king's  Judges  could  not  enter,  and  no  writ  could  oume  In  tUe  king's  name  until  It  rooeived  the 
seal  of  the  county  palatine.  (Spelman,  Oloes.,  voc.  Otmiiea  fukUini ;  Blacksto.ie'*  Commen- 
taries  on  the  Laws  of  England,  vol.  111.  p.  78.)  These  lords  of  regalities  had  a  right  to  claim  or 
rencue  their  vussals  ftom  the  king's  Judges,  If  they  assumed  any  Jnrisdlitlun  over  them. 
(Bruasel,  ubi  supra.)  In  tte  law  of  Scotland,  this  privilege  was  termed  the  right  of  re- 
pieJffingi  and  the  Inquencr  of  It  not  only  Interrupted  the  oouree  of  Justice,  but  guTe  rise  to 
great  dlmirders  In  the  exercise  of  it.  (Hist.  Law  Tracts,  Ibid.)  The  Jurisdiction  of  tte  coun- 
tl  s  palatine  seems  to  teve  b»'n  productive  of  lllce  in<<ontenlenres  In  England. 

The  remedies  provided  by  princes  agsinst  the  bad  effects  of  these  usurpations  of  the  nobles,  or 
inoonskierate  grants  of  the  crown,  were  ▼arioos  and  gradually  spp  Ird.  Undt  r  Charlemagne  and 
his  Immediate  descendants,  the  regal  prerogative  still  retained  great  v  gour.and  the  dueet,  eomites, 
aud  mis$i  dommiei,  the  former  of  whom  were  ordinary  and  tixed  Jndgea.  the  latter  extraordinary 
and  itinerant  Judges,  In  tte  different  provinces  of  their  extensive  dominions,  exercised  a  Jucisdio- 
tion  coordinate  with  tte  baions  in  some  case^  and  superior  to  ttem  in  others.  (Du  Cange,  vocl 
Lm»,  OomiteM,  ei  JKtMif  Munr.,  Antlq.,  Dissert.  Ytll.  et  IK.)  But  under  the  feeble  rsce  of 
munarcte  wte  succeeded  them,  the  authority  of  the  roy^l  Judges  declined,  and  tte  terona 
acquired  tliat  unlimited  Jurisdlctiun  which  has  bnen  described.  Louis  V 1 .  of  France  attempted 
to  revive  the  ftmction  of  the  mi*H  dominidt  under  tte  title  otjufftt  d  m  eacempU,  but  the  barons 
were  become  too  powerftil  to  bear  such  an  eneroacfameni  on  their  Jurisdictton.  and  te  was 


obliged  to  desist  from  employing  thtm.  (Hatnault,  Abrige  Chrun..  torn.  11.  p.  73 1.)  His  i 
ocssur  (as  has  been  observed )  had  recourse  to  expedients  less  alarming.  The  appeal  de  d^t 
de  droit,  or  on  account  of  tte  refusal  of  Justice,  was  ite  fltst  which  was  attendt-d  »ith  any  coq« 


siderable  effect.  According  to  the  maxims  of  feudal  law,  if  a  teron  bad  iiot  as  many  vassals 
as  enabled  him  to  try  by  their  peers  the  parties  wte  offered  to  plead  in  his  court,  or  if  te 
delayed  or  refused  to  proceed  m  tlie  trial,  the  cause  might  be  carried,  by  appeal,  to  the  court 
of  the  soperiur  lord  of  whom  the  baron  teld,  and  tried  there.  (De  I'Esprit  des  Luix,  11  v.  xxvill. 
c.  38 ;  Du  Cange.  voc  iM/eeUa  Juttitia.)  Tte  number  of  peers  or  asseMion  In  tte  courts  of 
barons  was  frequently  very  considerable.  It  appears  fh>m  a  criminal  trial  in  the  court  of  tte 
Viscount  de  ijsutrec,  a.d.  I29ti,  that  upwards  of  two  hundred  pcrwns  were  present,  and  assistid  La 
tte  trial,  and  voted  in  paving  Judgment.  (Hint,  de  Langued.,  par  D.  D.  de  Tic  et  Vaisette. 
tum.  iv.,  1*1  euves,  p.  l  U.)  But,  ss  the  right  of  Jurisdiction  had  b"en  usurped  by  many  inounsider- 
aUe  barons,  they  were  often  unable  to  hold  courtn.  This  gave  frequent  occasion  to  snch  appeals, 
and  rendered  the  practice  fiunlllar.  By  degrere,  such  appeals  b>gan  ti>  be  made  from  tte  court* 
of  the  more  powerful  baivns ;  sad  it  is  evident  from  n  decision  recorded  by  Brussel  ttet  the 
royal  Judges  were  willing  to  give  countenance  to  aity  pretext  for  ttem.  (Ti  alt6  des  Flelh,  torn, 
i.  pp.  236,  aei.)  This  species  of  appeal  had  less  effect  In  abridging  the  JurMictlon  of  Uie 
nobles  than  tte  appeal  on  account  of  the  injustice  of  the  sentence.  When  the  feudal  monarche 
were  powerful  and  Uieir  Judges  possessed  extensive  authority,  sifth  appeals  seem  to  teve  been 
fr  quent.  (Gapitul.,  vol.  i.  pp.  175,  180.)  And  th<*y  were  made  In  a  manner  suitsble  to  the 
rudeness  of  a  simple  sge.  The  persons  aggrieved  resorted  to  the  palace  uf  their  sovereign  and 
with  outcries  and  loud  noise  called  to  him  for  redress.  (Capltul.,  lib.  ill.  c  59 ;  Chronic  Lawter- 
berglense,  ap.  Mencken.,  Script.  Uerman.,  vol.  il.  p.  384,  b.}  In  tte  kingdom  of  Aiagun,  the 
appeals  to  theyusKsa,  or  supreme  Judge,  were  taken  In  su^  a  form  as  supposed  tlie  apiiellaiit 
to  be  In  immediate  danger  of  death  or  of  s<>me  violent  outrage :  he  rushed  into  the  presence  of 
tte  Judge,  crying  with  a  loml  voice,  ^ei,  ilet,  Ftiena,  Fineraa,  thus  Imploring  (as  It  were)  the 
in^tant  inteiposltion  of  that  supreme  Judge  in  order  to  save  him.  (HIer.  Btancs,  Comment,  de 
Ketes  Aragun.,  ap.  Script.  Htepante.,  PIstoril,  vol.  ill.  p.  763.)  The  abolltimi  of  tte  trial  by 
donbat  facilitated  the  revival  of  appeals  of  this  kind.  Tte  efforts  of  tte  subonllnatlon  whicb 
appeals  established,  in  introducing  attention,  equity,  and  consistency  of  declsiqii  Into  courts  of 
Judicature,  were  soon  conspicuous ;  and  almost  all  causes  of  Importance  were  carried  to  te 
Anally  determin<>d  in  the  Una's  courts.  (Brussel,  tom.  t.  p.  353.)  Various  drcunist  mces 
whteh  contributed  towards  the  Introduction  and  fluency  of  such  appeals  are  enumerated  De 
I'Esprit  des  Lolx,  II v.  xxvill.  c.  37.  Nothing,  however,  was  of  such  effect  ss  tte  attention 
which  monarcbs  gave  to  th«*  constitution  and  dignity  of  their  courts  of  Justice.  It  wss  the 
ancient  custom  for  the  feudal  monarchs  to  preside  themselves  in  th*  ir  courts,  and  to  administer 
Junice  m  person.  (Mareulf.,  lib.  1.  $  3ft ;  Murat.,  Dissert.  XXXI.}  Charlemagne,  whlbit  he  was 
dressing,  used  lo  call  parties  Into  hU  presence,  and,  teviuff  heard  and  considered  the  suUeia  of 
litigation,  gave  Judgment  concerning  It  (Eginhartus,  Vita  Caroli  Magnl,  cited  by  Madox, 
Hist,  of  Exchequer,  voi.  1  p.  SI.)  This  trial  and  deciskm  of  causes  by  the  sovereigns  themselves 
could  not  ftkil  <>t  rendering  tteir  courts  resi<ectable.  St.  Louis,  wlio  encouraged  to  ttie  utniiM 
the  practice  of  appeaK  revived  tteir  ancient  custom,  snd  administered  Justice  in  person  with 
ail  tlie  ancient  simplicity.  **  I  teve  often  seen  lb  •  saint,"  says  Jolnvllle,  "  sit  under  tte  shade 
of  an  oak  in  tte  wood  of  Vino'nnes,  wten  all  wte  had  any  crtranlalnt  freely  approached  him.  At 
other  times  he  gave  orders  to  spread  a  oarpet  in  a  gs'den,  and,  seating  himself  upon  it,  heard 
tte  causes  that  wcrs  bivugbt  telore  him.^*    (Hist,  de  St.  Louis,  p.  IS,  edit.  iTei.)  Ftinoes  of 
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tolteiior  nak,  wbo  posBened  the  r^t  of  Jwliop,  MMMtlmM  dtopraaed  ft  In  peraon,  and  presided 
In  tbeir  tribunala.  Two  iMtanoes  of  this  oocur  with  respect  to  the  daopliius  of  Vienne.  (Hint. 
de  Uanphln^  torn.  L  p.  18,  toan.  U.  p.  2ft7.)  But  as  kings  sod  prlnoe«  could  not  dec:de  evirj 
cuwe  In  penoo,  nw  bring  them  all  to  be  determined  In  th«  same  ouurt,  tbey  appointed  baillis, 
with  a  right  of  Jnrtadiction,  In  differeot  districts  of  their  klngd<»m.  These  ptidsemed  powers 
sosDrfrhat  sfmil^ir  t**  those  of  the  ancient  C9mif$.  It  was  towanls  the  end  of  the  twclfib 
oeatory  and  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  that  this  offlce  was  linit  instituted  in  Prance.  (Hrujuiel, 
liT.  Ii.  c.  35.)  When  the  king  l«ad  a  court  established  in  different  quarters  of  his  dominions,  this 
Invited  his  sul^ects  to  have  recourse  to  it.  It  was  the  private  interest  of  the  baiU'S^  as  well  ^s 
an  ol^ect  of  public  pull^,  to  extend  their  Jurisdiction.  They  took  advantage  of  every  defect  in 
the  rights  of  the  barona,  and  of  every  error  in  their  pmceedinRa,  to  remove  causes  out  of  th<ir 
ooons  and  to  bring  them  under  their  own  c»gniunce.  There  wati  a  distinction  in  the  feudal 
Ltw»  and  an  extrem<>ly  ancient  one,  between  the  high  Justice  and  the  low.  (Capitnl.  8,  a.d.  si'i. 
6  4.  JL.tK  81ft,  ^  3;  Establ.  de  St.  Louis,  lir.  1.  c  40.)  Many  barons  possessed  the  latter  Jurin- 
diciloB  who  had  no  Utle  to  the  former.  The  former  included  the  right  of  trying  crimes  of  every 
kind,  even  the  highest;  the  latter  was  confliied  to  petty  trespasses.  This  mmtAhed  endless 
pretexts  fhr  obstructing,  restraining,  and  reviewing  the  proceedings  in  the  baron  courts. 
(Ordim^  IL  467,  A  2ft ;  4ft8,  ^29.)  A  regulation  of  greater  imporUnoe  succeeded  the  institution 
of  baWis.  The  king's  supreme  court  or  parlbunent  was  rendered  fixed  as  to  the  place  and  con- 
stant as  to  the  time  of  iia  meetings.  In  France,  as  well  ss  In  the  other  feudal  kingdoms,  the 
king's  oonrt  of  Justice  was  ortsinally  ambulatorv,  followed  the  person  of  the  monarch,  and 
was  beM  only  during  some  of  the  great  festivals.  Philip  Augustuis  a.d.  1305,  rendered  it 
aiatloiiary  at  Paria,  and  continued  its  terms  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  (Fauquier,  Re- 
cfaerehes,  liv.  ii.  c  a  ei  3,  etc «  Oidon.,  torn.  i.  p.  3ft«.  6  62.)  He  and  his  suoceasors  vested 
extemrive  powers  In  tuat  court ;  they  granted  tlie  members  of  It  several  privileges  and  dis- 
tinctions which  ii  wonid  be  tedious  to  enumerate.  (Pasquier,  ibid. ;  Velly,  Hist,  de  France, 
una.  Yit  p.  307.)    Peraons  eminent  for  integrity  and  skill  in  law  were  appointed  Judges  there. 


(Ibid.)  By  d^ees  the  final  decision  of  all  camwa  of  importance  was  brought  into  the  parlia- 
ment of  Paris,  and  the  other  parliaments  which  administered  ]u>tloe  in  the  king's  name,  in 
diffemt  provinces  of  the  kingdom.  This  Jurisdiction,  however,  the  parliament  of  Paris  acquired 


very  slowly,  and  the  great  vassals  of  the  crown  made  violent  effoita  in  order  to  obstruct  the 
attempts  of  that  parliament  to  extend  its  authority.  Towanls  the  close  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  Fbilip  the  Fair  waa  obliged  to  prohibit  his  parliament  fh>m  taking  cognisance  of  certain 


appeals  brou|^t  into  it  ftotn  the  courts  of  the  count  of  firetagne,  and  to  recognize  and  respect 
his  right  of  sapreme  and  final  Jurii«diction.  (Memoires  pour  servir  de  Preuv(>s  A  I'Histoire  de 
Bretagne.  par  Moriee,  torn.  i.  pp.  1037, 1074.)  Charles  VI.,  at  the  end  of  the  following  centnrv, 
vaa  ooligMl  to  oonfirm  the  richta  of  the  dukes  of  Bretagne  in  still  more  ample  form.  (Ibid., 
torn.  ii.  pp.  ftdo,  681.)  tto  violent  was  the  opposition  of  tbe  barons  to  this  right  of  appeal,  which 
tbey  considered  aa  faUl  to  their  pririleges  and  piiwer,  that  the  authors  <  f  the  MAicyeUtjMie 
bavc  meoUoned  several  instances  In  which  barons  put  to  death  or  mutilsted  such  persons  as 
ventured  to  appeal  ftom  the  sentenoes  pronounced  in  their  courts  to  the  parliament  of  Paris 
(torn.  xiL,  art.  ParUmenl,  p.  26). 

Tlie  piugieas  of  JuriMliction  in  the  other  feudal  kingdoms  was  In  a  great  measure  similar  to 
that  which  we  have  traced  in  France.  In  England  the  territorial  JuriMdiction  of  tbe  baruns  was 
both  ancient  and  exienrive.  (Leg.  Edw.  Conf ,  no.  6  and  9.)  After  the  Norman  conquest  It 
became  more  strictly  feudal ;  and  It  is  evldetit  from  facts  recorded  in  the  English  history,  as 
well  as  flrom  the  tnstltntion  of  counties  palatine,  which  I  have  already  mentioned,  thut  the 
nsnrpationa  of  the  nobles  In  Eosland  were  not  less  bold  or  extensive  than  those  of  their  on- 
temporariee  on  the  oootinent.  The  same  expedienia  wire  employed  to  circumscribe  or  abolish 
those  dangerous  Jurisdictions.  William  the  Conqueror  <  stablished  a  oonstsnt  court  in  the  hall 
of  his  palace;  from  which  the  four  courts  now  intrusted  with  the  administration  of  Jurtice  in 
Knslaad  took  their  rise.  Henry  II.  divided  his  kingdom  into  six  circuits,  and  sent  itinerant 
Jodgee  to  bold  tbeir  courts  in  them  at  stated  seasons.  (Blackstone's  Commentaries  on  the  Laws 
of  England,  voL  lii.  p.  57.)  Justices  of  the  peace  were  appointed  in  every  county  by  sub- 
sequent BKnarcfas.  to  whose  Juri«dlt-tion  the  people  gradually  bad  recourse  in  many  civil  causes. 
The  privileges  of  the  coimties  palatine  were  gradually  limited ;  with  respect  lo  some  points  they 
were  abolished,  and  the  administration  of  Justice  waa  brougiit  Into  the  king's  courts,  or  before 
judges  of  his  appointment.  The  several  steps  taken  fur  tUs  purpose  are  eutuneiated  in  Dal- 
rymple's  History  of  Feudal  Property,  chap.  vii. 

In  Scotland  the  usurpations  of  the  nobility  were  more  exorbitant  than  In  any  other  feudal 
kingdom.  The  progress  of  their  encroachments,  and  the  methods  taken  by  the  crown  to  limit 
or  abolish  thHr  territorial  and  independent  Jurindfctlons,  both  which  I  had  occasion  to  consider 
and  explain  in  a  former  work,  differed  very  little  from  those  of  whteh  I  have  now  given  the 
detail.    History  of  Scotland,  vol.  1.  p.  37. 

I  should  perplex  myself  and  my  readers  In  tbe  labyrinth  of  German  Jurisprudence  if  I  were 
to  attempt  to  delineate  the  progress  of  Jurisdiction  in  the  empire  with  a  minute  accuracy.  It 
Js  fiiffid^nt  to  observe  that  the  autiiority  which  the  aullc  council  and  Imperial  diamber  now 
jNMMMs  took  its  xlse  from  the  same  desire  of  redceasing  the  abuses  of  territorial  Jurisdiction,  and 
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rntk,  wbo  pomeaed  Ibe  riftit  ofJiuKt^,  vometlcbai  dlrprUBcd  it  in  penKin,  «nd  prenldcd 
dr  IrlEiiinfllH.     Twg  lo^ADot  of  (bl*  oecitr  with  rrafx-ct  tu  the  daupiiHts  i>f  VirtiDe.   ^Iil«t, 
|ii«tfibin^  torn,  t  p.  t^«  tosi.  tl.  p^  3aT«}    But  ui  |;lnfn  Ani)  prince^  oatilJ  not  rlectde  tri^ry 
Ifei  p«soa«  nor  brln|prtliK9t  kU  t«  be  detrriiiLned  in  the  Raiue  cuqrl,  tbej  appobil^^  buOJfj, 
~^r1gb^  iif  Jt)rt»dlrl  on.  In  dtff«««at  districts  of  thi-Jr  kingdom.     TIi4?m  puMmBwed  liomrrs 
Fiinti»r  t*i  ibow  of  ibe  cncU^nt  fomit^^M,       It  waa  towAnlM  ttif  ^mieI  of  tlie  twrlfth 
^  And  lif^limiiiif  Qf  tlir  tbin^imth  tb«t  thlii  office  war  ^r»t  1n^tltutlHl  in  t'rAncf'.    ^Hru«m-l, 
^36.)    WNiFR  the  king  I'ttl  «  cuuit  tM^bU'^lied  In  dbOerpiit  qturU tk  vfh\B  d^mlniont^  thL« 
I  Mft  nibJ^ctft  In  hftve  TCdnane  to  fl^     It  wan  Ibe  prints  1ntero>^t  af  tba  betiU'i^  &»  wcH  ^^ 
I  vCpdblk pi4lc7»  lo  extend  tfadr  JmrMlction.    Ttit'y  look  ttavufitagQ  ofever^v  tict^ci  In 
iQi  tbe  bnroiML,  aod  of  everjr  tmir  In  tbeir  prvioHdln^A,  bi  muove  eauKd  cKit  of  thilr 
1  id  trdug^  iJiictu  uiuter  ttteir  awn  o^nEzitDf^e'     There  wsi«a  distinction  fn  tbe  fM4jd«l 
^^Ji«ttrem*'lv  Ancdent  one.  betwe^'ii  ihe  jjlgfa  Justice  *nd  tbe  ttm,   (rApituL  %  a.i>^  ^jy;, 
kSli«  §  3;   lil^tiL  tie  Si,  Loula,  Ur.  t^  c  40.)    Siany  l»rDtift  pww'AA^  Ihc  ImttiT  jutli^. 
1  wbo  hull  DO  tUk^  tt}  tti'P  fortTHT.    The  fomirr  iiictud«^l  the  ri|rht  of  tryteift  crluii.^  of  «vfry 
^■^m  the  bigbcst;   the  Uttt^r  wms  dwifineii  ta  pt-lijr  ifei*pi»e»,     Thh  rurnhhrtl  t^ndloKt 
fur  obvtruc^titgt  mttrminlngi  iu>d   revk^wJn^  the  pntcei^iugn  in  the  ban>:rn  cuurti, 
1.,  iL  *^^^  9  35  ;  4S^.  $  '19>.)     A  rrRiiLAlh<Ti  of  gTMier  (mportarice  Piicce«ie4  llie'  iiijitldiilai^ 
t'wu    Tbe  klng'ft  ftupr^tue  court  or  iMrllAmeiit  wsa  rtndeti^d  flxfd  u  to  the  plice  ancl  c<>n- 
u  liu  tU«  ilme  uf  lt«  meeting.     In  Kriiiu-<»^  ma  wetl  «■  In  tb«  other  feudal  Klngdomn^  the 
I  amrt  of  JustUce  w«.h  oiigitiiilljr    ainbi,iUtof>\  foUt^wed  the  p^rnon  of  the  luyi^ftfrbfuKl 
"  '  only  dinrlnR  (ome  ctf  ibe  prAt  f^'HiU*!^.     rhilip  Akigu^iiL-s  a-h  13»5,  renderfsj  li 


.)     Person?  emineiit  for  tfit*'ffr(ry  and  ftkill  In  Ltw  were  mpt».^lri 
i,;re<«  tbu  611*1  df^tnit^n  vt  all  csu-«  of  lFn|»ori«nc«  wi*  bruoglit  ,^ 

.mod  the  other  p4TtiaTn«i|iA 'nbieh  juimlnlftered  jii?4l«e  in  ibv  i.  ^  „,..„  i. 
'  \<x9  of  Uw?  Ic  i  fig^lom .  Tliia  juTbidlclbjii,  btjwe*  er,  the  pwlfAaidLt «!  I '« «  m««J3 
^nvl  the  ^eat  vasal*  erf  lh«  ciww^  BUde  vU>Eei)l  etTorts  bi  oi^r  b»  "VTTmig? 
<b4t  f«rliik[iiriii  to  exteiuii  Ita  atitbohtj.  TowafUs  tbe  doH  of  tbt  i^ir^i^? 
P  ibe  Fair  was  obLiignl  I*?  proliitilt  lii«  parLiaoieDt  ftmfl  tAkln^  '"TfnNaitCT  i^ui^M 
itt  lnt«i  |i  from  the  coutIh  of  tbe  ^Tvunt  of  Bretagpep  And  to  iiNMgn||^  ...^^  -  -  - 
ipretue  and  HrniL  jujUlictloft,  (Memoirs  poir  lErrlr  de  PfvuTt»A 
Jrlorle*,  UJiu.  I  pp.  lUj-.  lOU,)  r  '  "■  '  *  -  ■  *-' 
•  foofinn  Ujt!  rf^btJ  of  (he  dnbea 
'„  5.1  L .  I    Sj  \r  I  al  ent^ «  aa  the  oppoal 

«  tbeLr  priTlleK»  and  pi^wer,  lb«t  lh«  AUtbon  tf 
taneea  In  wbirh  tiarirn^  pat  tu  dr«th  or  mvUU 
:•!"-  tt(>nt4?Lios  t'rutM'iincc'd  iii  tlicTr  t^jUflA'  tit  tlc' 


U,)  CbaTl»  VK,  at  the  eiuJ  of  tin  Turin  tT^^MaT 
dnbea  i>r  HfttA|p«  in  mJII  nkm  anaalf  jfaS  jS? 
oppoaltioii  of  the  ivruD*  iff  Uila  li^M^^g^^  SS^ 
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was  aoqnlnd  in  the  iMDe  maooer  that  the  rogrBl  ooant  attalnad  InflMnm  in  odMr  conaMm  of 
Surope.  All  (be  Important  Uda  with  respect  to  both  theee  particiilAra  may  be  fMind  in  Pbil. 
IHU.  de  Pue  Publica  Imperil,  lib.  It.  The  oapital  artlclee  ere  pointed  out  in  PfeJIiBl,  Abr«g6 
de  rHfetolre  dn  Droit  publique  d'Allemesiie,  pp.  65«,  Ml ;  and  In  Traiti  da  Droit  pabliqae  de 
r Empire,  p«r  M.  le  CSq  d.-  Viilerdy.  The  two  last  treatiaee  are  of  great  authority,  hAving  been 
compoeed  under  the  eye  of  M.  Schoepflln  of  StrMbarg,  one  of  the  ahleet  public  towyera  ia 
Oermany. 

Note  XXIV.— Sect.  I.  p.  71. 

It  ia  not  easy  to  fix  with  precision  the  period  at  which  ecclesiastics  first  began  to  claim  exemp- 
tion Irom  the  civil  Jurisdiction.  It  is  certain  that  during  the  early  and  purest  ages  of  toe 
Cburch  they  pretended  to  no  such  immuDltT.  The  authority  of  the  cItII  magistrate  extended 
to  all  persons  and  to  all  causes.  This  taL-t  has  not  only  been  clearly  eatabUshed  by  Protestant 
authors,  but  is  admitted  by  many  Roman  Catholics  of  eminence,  and  particularly  by  th«  writers 
in  defence  of  the  liberties  of  the  Galilean  Church.  There  are  several  original  papers  pubHsh«d 
by  Muratorl.  which  show  that  In  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  causes  of  Uie  greatest  hnpt^tanoe 
relating  to  eccleslMtlcH  were  nil!  determined  br  dvU  Judges.  (Antiq.  Ital.,  vol.  v.  Dissert. 
LXX.)  Proofs  of  this  are  produced  likewise  by  M.  Houard  (Anciennea  Lois  des  Fian9uis,  etc, 
vol.  i.  p.  309).  Ecclesiastics  did  not  shake  olf  all  at  once  their  subjection  to  dvil  courta.  This 
privilege,  like  their  other  usurpations,  was  acquired  slowly,  and  step  by  ktep.  This  exemption 
seems  at  first  to  have  been  merely  an  act  of  compiiiiaance,  flowing  tnm  veneration  fi>r  their 
character.  Thus,  from  a  charter  of  Charlemagne  In  favour  of  the  church  of  Mana.  a.d.  796,  to 
which  M.  I'Abbe  de  Foy  refers  in  his  Notice  de  Diplomes,  tom.  1.  p.  901,  that  monarch  directa 
his  Jttdgfs,  if  any  difference  should  arise  between  the  administrators  of  the  revenues  of  that 
church  and  any  perwn  whatever,  not  to  summon  the  administrators  to  appear  in  **  mallo  publioo," 
but  first  of  all  to  meet  with  them,  aitd  to  endeavour  to  accommodate  the  diiference  In  an  ami* 
cable  manner.  This  indulgence  was  In  process  ol  time  improved  lute  a  legal  exemption ;  which 
was  founded  on  the  same  »uperetltloua  respect  of  the  laity  for  the  clerical  character  andfunciimi. 
A  remarkable  InstMUce  of  this  occurs  In  a  charter  of  rrederlc  Barbaroesa,  a.d.  1179,  to  the 
monastery  of  Altenburg.  He  grante  them  **  Judicium  non  tantum  sanguinolentis  piaga^  sed 
vitOB  et  mortis ; "  he  probibite  any  of  the  royal  Judges  fhim  disturbing  their  Jurisdiction ;  and  the 
reason  which  he  gives  for  this  ample  concewlon  is,  **  nam  quorum,  ex  Dei  gratia,  rattone  divlnl 
minlsterli  onus  leve  est,  el  Jngum  suave ;  noe  penltus  nolumus  iilos  oppressiunls  oontumella, 
▼el  menu  lalca,  fktlgari."    Mencken,  Script.  Rer.  Qerm.,  vol.  111.  p.  1007. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  illustrating  what  Is  contained  In  the  text,  that  I  should  describe  the 
maimer  In  which  the  code  of  the  canon  law  was  compiled,  or  show  that  the  doctrines  in  it  most 
favourable  to  the  power  of  the  clergy  are  founded  on  ignorance  or  supported  by  fraud  and 
forgery.  The  r'Sder  will  find  a  fUlI  account  of  these  in  Irerard.  van  Mostricht,  Uistoria  Juris 
Ecclesiaittici,  and  in  Science  du  Gouvemement,  par  M.  lUal,  tom.  vll.  c.  1  et  3,  ^  9,  3,  ete.  The 
history  of  the  progress  and  extent  of  ecclesia&tical  Jurisdiction,  with  an  account  of  the  arte  which 
the  clergy  employed  in  order  to  draw  causes  of  eveiy  kind  into  the  spiritual  courts,  is  no  leas 
curious,  and  would  throw  great  light  upon  many  of  the  customs  and  Institutions  of  the  Dark 
Ages ;  but  it  Is  likewise  foreign  Trom  the  present  subject.  Du  Cange,  in  his  Glossary,  vuc 
Curia  CKriitianiteUiit  has  collected  most  of  the  causee  with  re*pect  to  which  the  clergy 
arrogated  an  exclusive  Jurlsdlctiun,  and  refers  to  the  authors,  or  original  papers,  wbich  confirm 
his  observations.  Uiunnone,  in  his  Civil  History  of  Naples,  lib.  xix.  $  S,  has  ranged  these  under 
proper  heads,  and  scrutinlxes  the  pretensions  of  the  Church  with  his  usual  boldnees  and  discern- 
ment. H.  Fleury  observes  that  the  clergy  multiplied  the  pretexta  for  extending  the  authority 
of  the  spiritual  courta  with  so  much  boldness  that  it  was  soon  In  their  power  to  withdraw  almost 
every  person  and  every  cause  from  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  dvil  magistrate.  (Hist.  Eocles.,  tom. 
xix..  Disc.  Prelim.,  16.)  But,  how  ill  founded  soever  the  Jurisdiction  of  tiR  clergy  may  have 
been,  or  whatever  might  be  the  abuses  to  which  their  manner  of  exercising  it  gave  rise,  the 
principles  and  forms  of  their  Jurisprudence  were  far  more  perfect  than  that  which  was  known 
in  th«  civil  courts.  It  seems  to  be  certain  that  ecclesiastics  never  submitted,  during  any  period 
in  the  Middle  Aires,  to  the  laws  contained  in  the  codes  of  the  barbarous  nations,  but  were  governed 
entirely  by  tl>e  Roman  law.  Tbey  regulated  all  their  transactions  by  such  of  ita  max  ms  as 
were  preserved  by  tradition  or  were  contained  in  the  Theodoslan  Code  and  other  books  extant 
among  them.  This  we  learn  fhmi  a  custom  which  prevailed  universally  in  those  ages.  Every 
person  was  permitted  to  chooee,  among  the  various  codei«  of  laws  then  In  force,  that  to  which  he 
was  willing  to  oonftirm.  In  any  transaction  oi  Importance,  it  was  usual  for  the  persons  con- 
tracting to  mention  the  law  to  which  they  submitted,  that  It  might  be  known  bow  any 
oontroversv  that  should  arise  between  them  was  to  be  decided.  Iiinuro«  rable  proofs  of  this 
occur  in  the  charters  of  the  Middle  Ages.  But  the  clergy  considered  it  as  such  a  valuable 
privilege  of  their  order  to  be  governed  by  the  Roman  law,  that  when  any  person  entered  into 
holy  orders  it  was  usual  for  htm  to  renounce  the  code  of  laws  to  which  he  had  been  formerly 
suUect.  and  to  declare  that  he  now  submitted  to  the  Roman  law.  **  Constat  me  Jobannem 
clericum,  fillum  quondam  Verandi,  qui  proiessus  sum,  ex  natioue  mea,  lege  vlvere  Longobar- 
donun,  sed  tameo,  pro  honors  eccleslastioo,  lege  none  videor  viveie  Romaoa.**    C^^'^*'^  ^^ 
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1073.)  "FarulHis  pretbyter  qnl  profewas  soxii,  more  SMerdotU  mei,  lege  TiTsre  Bomana." 
CbarU,  A.D.  1076 ;  Muratori,  AnticbiU  EBteosi,  voL  L  p.  78.  See  likewise  Uouard,  Auciennes 
Lola  dee  Fran9oi8k  etc.,  vol.  L  p.  203. 

The  oode  of  the  canoD  law  began  to  be  compiled  early  in  the  ninth  century.  (M^m.  de  TAcad. 
dee  Inacripta,  tom.  xvliS.  p.  346,  etc.)  It  waa  above  two  oentaries  after  that  before  any  oollcction 
waa  made  of  those  cuatoma  which  were  the  rule  of  Judgmenta  in  the  courta  of  the  barons. 
Spiritoal  Judgea  decided,  of  couiae,  according  to  written  and  known  Liwe:  lay  Judges,  left 
without  any  ftxed  guide,  were  diiected  by  louse  traditk>oary  customs.  But,  tx>sideH  this  general 
advantage  of  the  canon  law,  ita  forma  and  principles  were  more  oon-tonant  to  reason,  and  more 
fiivourable  to  the  equitable  deciaion  of  every  point  in  controversy,  tlian  tboee  which  prevailed 
In  lay  oonna.  It  appears  from  Motes  XXI.  and  XXIII.,  concerning  private  wars  and  the  trial 
by  combat,  that  the  whole  spirit  of  eodesiasilcal  Jurisprudence  was  adverse  to  those  sanguinary 
customa,  which  were  deatrui-tive  of  Justice ;  and  the  whole  force  of  ecclesiastical  authority  waa 
exerted  to  abolish  them,  and  to  subetituto  trials  by  law  nnd  evidence  in  their  room.  Almost  all 
the  forma  In  lay  lourta  which  contribute  to  esublish  and  continue  to  preserve  order  in  Judicial 
proceedings  are  borrowed  irom  the  canon  law.  ( Fleury,  Instit.  du  Droit  Canon.,  part  iii.  c.  6,  p. 
62.)  St.  Louie,  in  his  Establissemens,  confirms  many  of  his  new  regulations  concerning 
property  and  the  adminbtration  of  Justice  by  the  authority  of  the  canon  law.  fh>m  which  he 
borrowed  them.  Thua,  for  instance,  the  first  hint  of  attaching  movables  for  the  recovery  of  a 
debt  waa  taken  firom  the  canon  law.  (Estab.,  liv.  IL  c  21  et  40.)  And  likewise  the  ceuio 
bonontm,  by  a  person  who  waa  insolvent.  (Ibid.)  In  the  same  manner,  he  established  new 
regulaUoDs  with  respect  to  the  effects  of  persons  dying  intestate  (VLv.  I.  c.  89).  These  and  many 
other  salutary  regnlatloiia  the  canonists  had  l)orrowed  flrom  the  Roman  law.  Many  other 
ezamplea  might  be  produced  of  more  perfixt  Juriaprudence  in  the  canon  law  than  wa^  known 
in  lay  courta.  For  thai  reason  it  was  deemed  a  high  privilege  to  be  subject  to  ecclesiaatioal 
Juriadlction.  Among  the  many  immunities  by  which  men  were  allured  to  engage  in  the 
dangerous  expedltlona  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Laud,  one  of  the  most  considerable  was  the 
declaring  auch  aa  took  the  croes  to  be  subject « nly  to  the  spiritual  courts,  and  to  the  rules  of 
dedafen  obaerved  in  them.    See  Note  XIII.,  and  Du  Gauge,  voc.  CYucia  FHciUffia, 

NoTB  XXV.— Sect  I.  p.  33. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  knowledge  and  study  of  the  Roman  law  spread  over  Europe  Is 
amaxing.  The  copy  of  the  Pandecti  waa  found  at  Amalfl,  a.d.  1137.  Imerlus  opened  a  college 
of  civil  law  at  Bologna  a  few  years  after.  (Giann.,  Hist.,  book  xi.  c.  2.)  It  beg.tn  to  be  tnugbt 
as  a  part  of  academical  learning  in  diflTerent  parte  of  France  before  the  middle  of  the  century. 
Yaocarloa  gave  lectures  on  the  dvil  law  at  Oxford  as  early  as  the  year  1147.  A  regular  system 
of  feudal  law,  formed  plainly  in  iniitetion  of  the  Roman  oode,  was  composed  bv  two  MilMuese 
lawyers  about  the  year  1150.  Gratlan  published  the  code  of  canon  law,  with  large  additions 
and  emendationa,  about  the  same  time.  The  earliest  collection  of  thoee  customs  i^hich  served 
as  the  rules  of  decision  in  the  courts  of  Justice  is  the  Auiset  de  JeruMlem,  They  were  compiled, 
as  the  preamble  informs  us.  In  the  year  1mh9,  and  are  called  **  Jus  Consuetudinarium  quo  r^i;e- 
batur  Regnum  Orientele."  (Willerm.  Tyr.,  lib.  xix.  c.  2.)  But  peculiar  circumstances  gave 
occasion  to  this  early  compilation.  The  victorioua  crusaders  settled  as  a  colony  in  a  foreign 
country,  and  adventurers  from  all  the  different  nations  of  Europe  composed  this  new  rociety. 
It  was  necessary  on  that  account  to  ascertoin  the  laws  and  customs  which  were  to  regulate  the 
transactions  of  business  and  the  administration  of  Justice  among  them.  But  in  no  country  of 
Europe  was  there,  at  that  time,  any  ooUecilon  of  customs,  nor  had  any  attempt  been  made  to 
render  law  fixed.  The  first  underteking  of  that  kind  was  l*y  Olanvill**,  lord  chief  Justice  of 
England,  in  his  Tracutus  de  Legibus  et  Consuetudiuibus  AheIIs,  composed  about  the  year 
1181.  The  Regiam  Mfjestatem  in  Scotland,  ascribed  to  David  L.  seems  to  be  an  imttetion,  and 
a  servile  on<>,  of  GUuville.  Severn!  Scottish  antlauarles,  under  the  influence  of  that  pious 
credulity  which  disposes  men  to  assent  without  hesitetion  to  whatever  they  deem  for  the  honour 
of  their  native  country,  contend  zealously  that  the  Regiam  Maie^tatem  Is  a  production  prior  to 
ti>e  treatise  of  GlanviUe,  and  have  brought  themselves  to  believe  that  a  nation  In  a  superior  state 
of  improvement  borrowed  ita  laws  and  tn-^tltutions  from  one  considerably  less  advanced  In  ita 
politiral  progress.  The  Interiul  evidence  (were  it  my  province  to  examine  it)  by  which  this 
tlieory  might  be  refiited  is,  in  my  opinion,  decisive,  fhe  external  circumstances  which  have 
seduced  Scottiah  authors  Into  thia  uii<(toke  have  been  explained  with  so  much  precision  and 
candour  by  ^Ir  David  Dalrymple,  in  his  examination  of  some  of  the  argumente  for  tite  high 
antiquity  of  the  Regiam  MajesUtem  (Edin.,  1769,  4 to),  that  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  controversy 
will  noi  be  again  revived.  Pierre  de  Fonialnee,  who  tells  us  that  he  waa  the  first  who  had 
attempted  such  a  work  In  Fmnce,  compoeed  his  Conteil^  which  o»ntainsan  account  of  the  customs 
of  the  country  of  Vermandois  la  the  rei^n  of  St.  I^uis,  which  began  a.d.  1226.  Beaumanoir, 
tb»  author  of  the  Ooustumes  de  Beauvolsts,  lived  about  the  same  time.  The  Establissemens  of 
St.  Louis,  containing  a  large  collection  of  the  customa  which  prevailed  wltldn  the  royal  domains, 
were  published  by  the  authority  of  that  monarch.  As  soon  aa  men  became  acquainted  with  the 
advantagea  of  having  written  customs  and  Uwa  to  which  they  could  have  leooune  on  every 
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ooeaalon,  the  pnclict  of  collecting  them  became  commoa.  GlULrie«  VII.  of  Frenoe,  by  an  omli- 
u.4iice  A.D.  USi,  appointed  the  caetooittry  Uwb  in  every  province  of  FrtAce  to  be  collected  and 
arranged.    Velly  et  Villaret,  Hietotre.  torn.  xvi.  p.  113. 

Ula  Buoceeeor,  Louie  XL,  renewed  ihe  ihJanction.  Bnt  this  salutary  nnd(>rtaklng  hath  nerer 
been  fuUy  executed,  and  the  Jarispmdence  of  the  French  nation  remains  m-ie  oberare  and 
uncertain  than  it  would  have  been  If  these  prudent  regulations  of  their  monarcha  had  taken 
effecc.  A  mode  of  Judicial  determination  was  established  in  the  Middle  Ages,  which  affonw  the 
clearest  proof  that  Judges,  while  tb^-y  had  no  other  i  uie  to  direct  their  decrees  but  unwritten  Mud 
traditionary  customs,  were  uften  at  a  loes  how  to  find  out  the  fhcts  and  principles  according  to 
V,  bich  they  were  bound  to  decide.  They  were  obliged,  in  dubious  cases,  to  call  a  certain  number 
of  old  men,  and  to  lay  the  case  before  them,  that  tbey  might  inform  tbem  what  was  the  practice 
or  custom  wiih  n.'garcl  to  the  point.  This  was  called  tsttque$te  par  tourbe.  (Du  Cange,  Yt«. 
Turba.)  The  effects  of  the  revival  of  the  Roman  Jurisprudmce  have  been  explained  by  If.  de 
Muiitesquleu  (liv.  xxviii.  c  42),  and  by  Mr.  Hume  (Hist,  of  England,  vol.  U.  p.  441).  I  have 
adopted  many  of  their  ideas,  who  can  pretend  to  review  any  subject  which  such  writers  have 
ctmsidered,  wlibout  receiving  from  tbem  light  and  Informtttion?  At  the  same  time,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  knowledge  tn  the  Roman  law  was  not  so  entirely  lost  in  Europe  dunnf  the 
Middle  Ages  as  is  commonly  believt-d.  My  snb}ect  does  not  require  me  to  examine  this  point. 
Many  striking  facts  with  regard  to  it  are  collected  by  Donato  Antonio  d'  AstI,  Deir  Uso  a 
AutoritA  della  Rastlone  civile  nelie  Pruvinde  dell'  Imperio  OcddenUle,  Nap.,  17S1,  S  vols,  8vo. 

That  the  dv.l  law  Is  intimately  connected  with  the  municipal  jurisprudence  In  severmi 
countries  of  Europe  is  a  bet  so  well  known  that  it  neetis  no  Illustration.  Even  In  England, 
where  the  common  law  is  buppoetnl  tu  form  a  system  perfectly  distinct  fh>m  the  Roman  code, 
and  although  such  as  apply  in  that  country  to  the  study  uf  the  otmrnon  law  boast  of  this  distino- 
tidn  w  ith  some  degree  ofaffecution,  it  Is  evident  that  many  of  the  ideas  and  maxims  iif  the  dvil 
law  axe  Incorporated  into  the  English  Jurisprudence.  This  Is  well  iliustratHl  by  the  ingenious 
and  learned  author  of  Observatious  on  tlie  Statutes,  chiefly  the  more  Ancient,  3rd  edit.,  p.  7«,  eic. 

Note  XXVL— Sect.  1.  p.  34. 

The  whole  history  of  the  Middle  Ages  makes  It  evident  that  war  was  the  sole  profession  of 
gentlemen,  and  almost  the  only  object  attended  to  in  their  education.  Even  alter  some  change 
m  manners  began  to  take  place,  and  the  ci«U  arts  of  life  had  acquired  some  reputation,  the 
ancient  ideas  with  respect  to  the  accomplishments  necessary  for  a  person  ol  noble  Mrth  con- 
tinued long  in  force.  In  the  Mi'molres  de  Fleuranges,  p.  9,  etc.,  we  have  an  account  of  the 
youihfiil  exercises  and  occupations  of  Frands  I.,  and  they  were  altogether  martial  and  athletic 
That  lather  of  letter*  owed  bis  relish  for  them,  not  to  education,  but  to  his  own  good  sense  and 
good  taste.  The  manners  of  the  superior  order  of  ecclesiastics  during  the  Middle  Ages  famish 
the  strongest  proof  that,  in  some  instances,  the  distinction  of  professions  was  not  completely 
ascertained  in  Europe.  The  functions  and  character  of  the  clergy  are  obviously  very  d  fferent 
from  those  of  laymen ;  and  among  the  inferior  orders  of  churchmen  this  constituted  a  distinct 
character  separate  from  that  of  other  citizens.  But  the  dignified  ecclesiastics  who  were  fre- 
quently of  noble  birth,  were  above  such  a  distinction ;  they  retained  the  Idea  of  what  belongid 
to  them  as  gentlemen,  and,  in  spite  of  the  decrees  of  popes  or  the  canons  of  ooundls,  th«>y  bore 
arms,  led  their  vassals  to  the  fie.d,  and  fought  at  their  head  in  battle.  Among  th>  m  the  priest- 
hood was  scarcely  a  separate  profession  ;  the  military  accomplishm'^nts  which  they  thought 
essential  to  theui  as  gentlemen  were  cultivated ;  the  theological  sdence  and  pacittc  vlrtuea 
suitable  to  their  spiritual  function  were  neglected  and  despised. 

As  soon  as  the  science  of  law  b<  came  a  laborious  study,  and  the  practice  of  It  a  separate  pro- 
fes^i»n,  such  persons  as  rose  to  eminence  in  it  obtained  honours  which  had  formerly  been  appro- 
priated to  soldltrrs.  Knighthood  was  the  meet  Illustrious  mark  of  distinction  durins  several 
ages,  and  conferred  privileges  to  which  rank  or  birth  alone  was  not  entitled.  To  this  high 
dignity  perjions  eminent  for  their  knowledge  of  law  were  advanced,  and  wire  thereby  nlac<-d  un 
a  level  with  those  whom  their  military  talents  had  rendered  «)nspiruous.  MiU$  JutttHa^mUet 
literatutf  became  common  titles.  Matthew  Paris  meDtlons  such  knights  as  early  as  a.d.  1251. 
If  a  Judge  attained  a  certain  rank  In  the  courts  of  Justice,  that  alone  gave  him  a  right  to  the 
honour  of  knighthood.  (Pasquier,  Kecherches,  liv.  xi.  c.  16,  p.  130;  iJissertations  liistoriques 
sur  la  Chevalerie,  par  Honore  de  .Sainte-Marie,  p.  164.  etc.)  A  profession  that  led  to  offices  which 
ennobled  the  persons  who  h*'\d  them  grew  into  credit,  and  the  people  of  Europe  became  aocus* 
tomed  to  see  men  rise  to  eminence  by  civil  as  well  as  military  talents. 

Note  XXVII.— Sect  1.  p.  36. 

The  chief  Intention  of  these  notes  was  to  bring  at  onoe  under  the  view  of  my  readers  such 
fiicts  and  drcumstances  as  tend  to  illustrate  or  confirm  what  la  contained  in  that  part  of  the 
hi  tory  to  which  they  refer.  When  these  lay  scattered  In  many  different  authors,  and  were 
taken  fham  books  not  generally  known,  or  which  many  of  my  readers  might  find  it  disagreeable 
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to  eonralt,  I  thought  It  would  be  of  advantAge  to  eoUoet  tbein  together.  Bat  when  evefytblng 
necessary  for  the  proof  or  liloatratlou  of  my  nanmtfTe  or  reeaoalng  may  be  foand  in  any  one 
book  which  Is  generally  known,  or  deaervea  to  be  to,  I  shall  satisfV  myself  with  referring  to  it. 
This  Is  the  case  with  respect  to  chivalry.  Almost  every  fact  which  i  have  mentioned  in  the 
text,  together  with  many  other  curious  and  Instructive  particulara  concerning  this  singular 
institntlon,  may  be  found  In  M^molres  but  I'anclenne  Chevalerle  ounaldirse  oomme  me  JLstvb- 
t  poUuqae  et  mUitalrn  par  M.  ds  la  Curae  de  8te.  Palsy*. 


Note  XXVIIL--Sect  L  p.  37. 

The  Bul^ect  of  my  Inquiries  does  not  call  me  to  write  a  history  of  the  progress  of  sdenoe. 
The  bets  and  observations  which  I  have  produced  are  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  effects  of  its 
progress  upon  manners  and  the  state  of  society.  While  science  was  altogitber  extinct  In  the 
western  parts  of  felurope,  It  was  cnltlvated  in  Constantinople  and  other  parts  of  the  Grecian 
empire.  But  the  subtile  genius  of  the  Greeks  turned  almost  entirely  to  theological  diwpuution . 
The  latins  burrowed  that  spirit  from  them,  and  many  uf  the  controversies  which  btili  occupy 
and  divide  theologians  took  tbelr  rise  among  the  Greeks,  fh>m  whom  the  other  European* 
derived  a  considerable  part  of  their  knowledge.  fSee  the  testimony  of  ^leas  Sllvius,  ap.  Con- 
ringlnm  de  Antlq.  Academlcis,  p.  43;  Hlstoire  titr^rmire  de  France,  tom.  vlt.  p.  113,  etc.,  tom. 
ix.  p.  ISl,  etc)  Soon  after  the  empire  of  the  Caliphs  was  esublished  in  the  East,  some  illustrious 
princes  arose  among  them,  who  encouraged  science.  But  when  the  Arabians  turned  their 
attention  to  the  literature  cultivated  by  the  andent  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  chaste  and  correct 
taste  of  thetr  w^orks  of  genius  appeared  frigid  and  unanimated  to  a  people  of  a  more  «arm 
Imagination.  Though  they  could  not  &<knlre  the  poets  and  historbns  of  Greece  or  of  Rome, 
they  were  sensible  to  the  merit  of  their  philosophers.  The  operations  of  the  Intellect  are  more 
fixed  and  uniform  than  those  of  the  fancy  or  taste.  Truth  makes  an  impression  nearly  the 
same  hi  every  place ;  the  ideas  of  what  Is  beantiftil,  elegant,  or  sublime  vary  in  different  climates. 
The  Arabians,  though  they  neglected  Homer,  translated  the  most  eminent  of  the  Greek 
philosophers  Into  tbelr  own  language,  and,  guided  by  their  precepts  and  discoveries,  applied 
themselves  with  great  ardour  to  the  study  of  geometry,  astronomy,  medicine,  dialectics,  and 
meuphyslcs.  In  the  three  former  they  made  oon»iderable  and  useful  Improvements,  which 
have  contributed  not  a  little  to  advance  those  sciences  to  that  high  degree  of  perfection  which 
they  have  attained.  In  tbe  two  latter  they  chose  Aristotle  tor  their  guide,  and.  refining  on  the 
subtle  and  distinguishing  sphit  which  characterizes  his  phllowpby,  they  rendered  it  in  a  great 
degree  frivolous  and  unintelligible.  The  schools  esUblished  In  the  East  for  teaching  and  culti- 
vating these  sciences  were  in  high  reputation.  They  communicated  their  love  of  science  to 
thetr  countrymen,  who  conquered  Africa  and  iSpaIn ;  and  the  schools  Instituted  there  were  little 
Inferior  in  fame  to  thoee  in  the  East.  Many  of  the  persons  who  distinguished  themselves  by 
their  proficiency  in  science  during  the  twelfth  and  tbirtcentb  centuries  were  educated  among 
the  Arabians.  Bruckems  collects  many  instances  of  this  (Histor.  Philos^  vol.  ill.  p.  681,  etc.). 
Almost  all  the  men  eminent  for  science  during  several  centuries,  if  they  did  not  resort  in  person 
to  the  schools  in  Africa  and  Spain,  were  instructed  in  the  philosophy  of  the  Arabians.  The  first 
knowledge  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  in  the  Middle  Ages  was  acquired  by  translations  of 
Aristotle^s  works  out  of  the  Arabic.  Tbe  Arabian  commenUtors  were  deemed  the  most  skilful 
and  authentic  guides  in  the  study  of  hb  system.  (Conriug.,  Anttq.  Acad.,  Diss.  III.  p.  95,  etc. ; 
Snpplem.,  p.  241.  etc.;  Murat.,  Antlquit.  Ital.,  vol.  ill.  p.  933,  etc.)  From  them  the  schoolmen 
derived  the  genius  and  principles  of  their  philosophy,  which  contributed  so  much  to  reUnl  the 
progress  of  true  science. 

The  establishment  of  colleges  or  universities  is  a  remarkable  era  In  literary  history.  Tbe 
schools  In  cathedrals  and  monasteries  confined  themselves  chiefly  to  the  teaching  of  grammar. 
There  were  only  one  or  two  masters  employed  in  that  oflloe.  But  In  colleges,  professors  were 
appointed  to  teach  all  the  different  parts  of  scii  nee.  'Ilie  course  or  order  of  education  was  fixed. 
The  time  that  ought  to  be  allotted  to  the  study  of  earh  science  was  ascertained.  A  regular  form 
of  tryinff  the  proficiency  of  students  was  prescrtb<*d ;  ond  academical  titles  and  honours  were 
conferrra  on  such  as  acquitted  themselves  with  approbation.  A  good  accotmt  of  the  origin  and 
nature  of  these  is  given  hy  Seb.  Bacmelsterus,  Aniiquttates  Rostochlenses,  slve  Historia  Urbis 
et  Aesdemia  Rostoch.  ap.  Monnmenta  inedita  Ri^r.  Germ.,  per  E.  J.  de  Westphalen,  vol.  Hi. 
p.  781,  LlpSn  1743.  The  first  obscure  mention  of  these  academical  degrees  in  the  University  of 
Wris  (ftom  which  the  other  unlver>itle8  In  E  rope  have  borrowed  most  of  their  customs  and 
InstltnUons)  occurs  a.d.  1215.  (Crevier,  Hist,  de  TUnlv.  de  Paris,  tom.  1.  p.  296,  etc.)  They 
were  completelv  established  a.d.  1231.  (Ibid..  248.)  It  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate  the  several 
privileges  to  which  bachelors,  masters,  and  doctors  were  entitled.  One  circumstance  Is  suflnclent 
to  demonstrate  the  high  degree  of  estimation  in  which  they  were  held.  Doctors  in  the  different 
faculties  contended  with  knights  for  precedence,  and  the  dispute  was  termlnatHl  in  many  in- 
stances by  advancing  tbe  former  to  tbe  dignity  of  knighthood,  the  high  prerogatives  of  which  [ 
have  mentioned.  It  was  even  asserted  that  a  doctor  had  a  right  to  that  title  without  creation. 
Bartolus  taught  **doctorcm  actualiter  regentem  injure  drill  oer  decennium  offlci  iniliteni  ipso 
fscto.**  (Honori  de  Ste.  Marie.  Dissert.,  p.  165.)  ms  was  called  **cfaevalerie  dc  lettures,"  and 
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tbe  reraons  adTuiced  to  that  dignity,  **  militcfl  ckricL*'  Tbew  n«w  esubUslimeDU  for  (docatioii, 
together  with  the  eztraordioar}'  honourn  ouuferred  on  learned  men.  greatly  incrvased  the  numUrr 
of  flcbolara.  In  the  year  1263  there  were  ten  thooaaud  etudents  iu  the  University  of  Bologua; 
and  it  appears  from  the  history  of  that  uniYcrsity  that  law  was  the  only  science  tanght  in  it  at 
that  time.  In  the  jear  1340  there  were  thirty  thousand  iu  the  University  of  Oxford.  (Speed's 
Chron.,  ap.  Anderson's  Chronol.  Dedacti«in  of  Oommeroe,  vol.  1.  p.  172.)  In  the  same  century, 
ten  Uiousand  persons  v(Med  in  a  question  agitated  in  tbe  University  of  Paris ;  and,  as  graduates 
alone  were  admitted  to  that  privilege,  the  number  of  students  must  have  been  very  great. 
(Veily,  Hist,  de  France,  torn.  xL  p.  147.)  There  were  Indeed  few  universitinfS  in  £nru}«  at  tliat 
time ;  but  such  a  number  of  students  may  never(helei»s  be  produced  as  a  proof  of  tbe  extra- 
ordinary ardour  with  which  men  applied  to  tbe  study  of  science  iu  Uwte  ages  \  it  shows,  likewise, 
that  tbey  already  b^«n  to  oomddnr  other  profeasiooa  beside  thAt  of  a  soUier  as  honourable  aud 
useftiL  ^ 

Note  XXIX.— Sect  L  p.  38. 

The  great  variety  of  sQb|ects  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  illostrata,  and  the  extent  of  this 
upon  which  I  now  enter,  will  justify  my  ado|iting  the  words  of  M.  de  Montesauieo  when  be 
begins  to  treat  of  commerce.  **  llie  subject  which  follows  would  reaulre  to  be  discussed  more 
at  targe ;  but  the  nature  of  this  work  does  not  permit.  It.  1  wish  to  glide  on  a  tranquil  stream ; 
but  I  am  hurried  along  by  a  torrent." 

Many  pruofs  occur  in  history  of  the  little  Intercourse  between  nations  during  the  Mkldie  Ages. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  tenth  century.  Count  Bouchard,  intending  to  fooiiid  a  monastery  at 
St.  Maur  des  Fosses,  near  Paris,  applied  to  an  abbot  of  Clugny,  in  Burgundy,  famous  for  his 
sanctit}*,  entreating  him  to  conduct  tbe  monks  thither.  The  language  in  which  he  addn^spa 
that  holy  man  is  singular :  he  tells  him  that  lie  had  undertaken  the  labour  of  such  a  great 
jouniw ;  that  he  was  &tigued  with  the  length  of  it,  therefore  hoped  to  obtain  his  rn^tteet,  and 
that  bis  journey  into  such  a  distant  country  should  not  b<f  in  valu.  The  answer  of  the  abbot  is 
still  more  extraordinary.  He  ri'fused  to  comply  with  bis  dtsire,  as  it  would  be  extremely 
fatiguing  to  go  along  with  him  into  a  stranse  and  unknown  region.  (Yita  Borcfaanll  venera^ 
bills  Gomitis,  ap.  Bouquet,  Rec.  des  Hist.,  vol.  x.  p.  361.)  Even  so  late  as  the  beginning  of  the 
twelfth  century,  the  monks  of  Feri-iires,  in  the  dioceee  of  Sens,  did  iKit  know  tliat  there  was 
such  a  city  as  Toumay  In  Flanders ;  and  the  monks  of  St.  Martin  of  Toumay  were  equally 
unacquainted  witli  the  situation  of  Ferridres.  A  trsasactl<>n  in  which  they  were  Iwih  concerned 
made  it  necessary  for  them  to  have  some  interooursc.  The  mutual  interest  of  both  monasteries 
prompted  esch  to  find  out  the  situation  of  tbe  other.  After  a  long  search,  which  is  particularly 
described,  the  discovery  was  made  by  accident.  (Herimannus  Abbas,  De  Restaumtione  St. 
Martini  Tomaoensis,  ap.  Dacher.  Spidl..  vol.  xlL  p.  4U0.)  The  ignorance  of  the  Middle  Ages 
with  respect  U*  ttie  situation  and  gtH>graphy  of  remote  countries  was  still  more  remarkable.  Tlie 
mo>t  ancient  geugrapliical  chart  which  now  remains  as  a  montmient  of  the  state  of  that  science 
in  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages  is  found  In  a  manuscript  of  the  Cbronique  de  St.  Deuys.  There 
the  three  parts  of  the  earth  then  known  are  so  represented  that  Jerusalem  is  placed  in  the  middle 
of  the  globe,  and  Alexandria  appears  to  be  as  near  to  It  as  Nasareth.  (M£m.  de  T  Acad,  des 
lielles-Lettres,  tom.  xvi.  p.  185.)  Thfr«*  seem  to  have  been  no  inns  or  houses  of  entertainment 
for  the  reception  of  travellfrs  during  the  Middle  Ages.  (Murat.,  Autlq.  Ital.,  vol.  ill.  p.  6B1, 
etc.)  This  is  a  proof  of  the  liule  intercourse  which  took  place  between  different  nations. 
Among  people  whose  manners  are  simple,  and  who  are  seldom  visited  by  strangers,  hospitality 
Is  a  virtue  of  the  flrst  rank.  This  duty  of  hospitality  was  so  necessary  in  that  state  of  society 
which  took  place  during  the  Middle  Ages  that  it  was  not  ounAldsred  as  one  of  those  virtues 
which  men  msy  practise  or  not,  according  to  the  temper  of  their  minds  and  tbe  generosity  of 
their  hearts.  Hospitality  was  enforced  by  statutes,  and  such  as  neglected  this  duty  were  liable 
to  punishment  ^*  Quicunque  hosplti  venientl  lectum  aut  focum  negaverit,  trium  solidonun 
iuUtione  mulctetur."  (Leg.  Burgund,  tit.  xxxviii.  ^  1.)  **S1  quia  homini  aliquo  pergenti  in 
Itlnere  mani^iouem  vetaverit,  aexsginta  solidos  oomponat  in  publico."  (Capitul.,  lib.  vi.  $  S2.) 
Thin  increase  of  the  penalty,  at  a  period  so  long  after  that  in  which  the  laws  of  the  Burgundians 
were  published,  and  when  the  state  of  siiciety  was  much  improved.  Is  very  remarkable.  Otber 
laws  of  the  same  purport  are  collecu-d  by  Jo.  Fred.  Pulac.,  Systems  Jurixprud.  Germanics^, 
Lips.,  1733,  p.  75.  The  kws  of  the  Slav!  were  more  rigorous  than  any  that  he  mentions :  they 
ordained  that  the  movables  of  an  inhospitable  person  should  be  conllsGaied,  and  his  bouse  burnt. 
Tbey  were  even  so  solicitous  fur  the  entertainment  of  strangers  that  they  permitttxl  the  land- 
lord to  steal  for  the  support  of  his  guest.  **  Quod  noctu  ftiratus  fueris,  crss  appone  hospltibus  " 
(Kerum  Mecleburgicar.,  lib.  viii.  a  Mut.  Jo.  Beebr.,  Lips.,  1751,  p.  50.)  In  consequence  of  these 
laws,  or  of  tbe  state  of  society  which  made  it  proper  to  enact  them,  hospitality  abounded  while 
the  interoour.^  among  men  was  inconsiderable,  and  secured  tbe  stranger  a  kind  reception 
under  every  roof  where  he  chose  to  take  shelter.  This  too,  proves  clearly  that  tbe  Intercouiee 
among  men  was  rare ;  for  as  soon  as  this  became  frequent,  what  was  a  pleasure  became  a  burdea, 
and  the  entertaining  of  travellers  was  converted  into  a  branch  of  ooramerce. 

But  tbe  laws  of  the  Mkldie  Ages  aflbrd  a  pnwf  still  more  convincing  of  tbe  small  interoouiM 
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betwfen  diffarenl  nations.  The  genlos  of  the  feodal  eyvtem,  m  well  as  the  q>li1t  of  Jealonqr 
which  always  aooompaQles  Ignoranee.  ooocarred  In  disoonragf ng  arrmngere  from  aettUng  in  any 
new  country.  Ifa  peraun  remoTed  lh>m  one  province  in  a  kingdom  to  another,  he  was  bound 
within  a  rear  and  a  day  to  acknowledge  himself  the  vassal  of  the  baron  in  whuoe  estate  he 
fettled ;  If  he  neglected  to  do  so,  he  became  liable  to  a  penalty ;  and  if  at  bis  death  he  mt;lected 
to  leave  a  certain  legacy  to  the  baron  within  wboee  territory  be  liad  renide^,  all  his  goods  were 
confiscated.  The  hardships  imposed  on  foreigners  settling  in  acountry  were  still  more  intolerable. 
In  more  early  times  the  raperior  lord  of  any  territory  in  which  a  foreigner  settled  might  seize 
his  person  and  reduce  htm  to  servitude.  Very  striking  lustanoe^  of  this  occur  in  the  hlsUwy  of 
the  Middle  Agesw  The  cruel  depredations  of  the  Normans  in  thi^  ninth  oeutuij  obllsed  many 
Inhabitants  of  the  maritime  provinces  of  France  to  fly  into  the  interior  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
But,  instead  of  being  received  with  that  humanity  to  which  their  wretched  condition  entitled 
them,  they  were  reduced  to  a  state  of  servitude.  Both  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers  found 
ft  ni-cessary  to  Interpose  In  order  to  put  a  stop  to  this  barbarous  practice.  (Potgiesser.,  de 
Sutu  Servor.,  Ub.  i.  c  1,  A  16.)  In  other  countries  the  laws  permitted  the  InhabitanU  of  the 
maritime  provlnoee  tu  reauoe  such  as  were  shipwrecked  on  their  coast  to  servitude.  (Ibid., 
^  IT.)  This  barbarous  cusiom  prevailed  in  many  countries  of  Europe.  Ilie  practice  of  seising 
the  goods  of  persons  who  had  been  shipwrecked,  and  of  confiscating  them  as  the  property  of  the 
lord  on  whose  manor  they  were  thivwn,  seems  to  have  been  uiiiveniia.  (De  Weetphalen,  Monum. 
inedita  Rcr.  Uerm.,  vol.  iv.  p.  907,  etc.,  and  Du  Gauge,  voc.  Laif<mumt  Beehr..  fier.  Mecleb., 
lib.  viU.  p.  ftli.)  Among  the  ancient  Welsh  three  sorts  of  persons,  a  madman,  a  stranger,  and 
a  leper,  might  be  killed  with  impunity.  (Leges  Hoel  Dda,  quoted  hi  Obeervat.  on  the  Sututes, 
ch  efly  the  more  Ancient,  p.  M.)  M.  de  Laiiflire  produces  several  ancient  deeds  which  prove 
that  In  different  provinct«  of  France  strangers  became  the  sIstss  of  the  lord  on  whose  lands  they 
settled.  (Glossaire  du  Droit  FrauQois,  art.  Aubaine^  p.  92.)  Beaumanolr  says,  **  That  there  are 
several  places  in  France  in  which,  if  a  stranger  flxea  his  residence  for  a  year  and  a  day,  he 
becomes  the  slave  of  the  lord  of  the  manor."  (GouM.  de  Beau  v.,  ch.  46,  p.  264.)  As  a  practice 
so  contrary  to  humanity  oould  not  subsist  long,  the  superior  lords  found  it  necessary  to  rest 
satisfied.  Instead  of  enslaving  aliena,  with  levjring  certain  annual  taxes  upon  them,  or  imposing 
upon  them  some  extraordinary  duties  or  services.  But  when  any  stranger  died,  he  oould  not 
convey  Us  effects  by  will ;  and  all  his  real  as  well  as  personal  estate  fell  to  the  king,  or  to  the 
lord  of  the  barony,  to  the  exclusion  of  his  natural  heirs.  This  is  termed  In  Franoe  droit  d'au- 
haiiu.  (PreC  de  Lsuriere,  Ordon.,  tom.  i.  p.  16 ;  Brussel,  tom.  11.  p.  944 ;  Du  Gauge,  voc.  Albani ; 
Paaauier  Becherchea,  p.  367.)  This  practice  uf  confiscating  the  effects  of  strangers  upon  their 
death  was  very  ancient.  It  is  mentluntni,  thou^^  very  ohscurely,  in  a  law  of  Gbnrlemagne, 
A.n.  813,  Gapitnl.  Balux.,  p.  607,  ^  6.  Not  only  persons  who  were  bom  In  a  foreign  country 
were  sahject  to  the  *' droit  d'aubaine."  but  In  some  countries  such  aa  removed  from  one  diocese 
to  another,  ur  from  the  lands  of  one  baron  to  another.  (Bruasel,  vol.  it.  pp.  947,  94tf.)  It  la 
hardly  pomible  to  conceive  any  law  more  unfavourable  to  the  intercourse  between  nations. 
Something  similar  to  It,  however,  may  be  found  In  the  ancient  laws  of  every  kingdom  In  Europe. 
With  respect  to  Italy,  see  iMurat.,  Ant.,  vol.  11.  p.  14.  An  nations  advanced  in  Improvement, 
thia  practice  was  gradually  abolished.  It  is  no  small  disgrace  to  the  French  JuriKprudence  that 
this  barbarous.  Inhospitable  custom  ahonld  have  so  long  remained  among  a  people  so  highly 
civfUxed. 

The  confbsion  AA  outrage  which  abounded  under  a  feeble  form  of  government.  Incapable  of 
fh&ming  or  executing  salutary  laws,  rendered  the  communication  between  the  different  pro- 
vinoes  of  the  sams  kmgdom  extremely  dangerous.  It  appears  firom  a  letter  of  Lupua,  abbot  of 
Ferriirea,in  the  ninth  century,  that  the  highways  were  so  much  infected  by  banditti  that  it  was 
necessary  lor  travellers  to  form  themselves  into  companies  or  caravans,  that  theymight  be  safe 
from  the  assaults  of  robbers.  (Bouonet,  Recuell  des  Hlr^t.,  vol  vll.  p.  616.)  The  numf^rous 
regulations  published  by  Gharles  the  Bald  In  the  same  century  discover  the  frequency  of  tbeite 
disorders;  and  such  acta  of  vtolenoe  were  become  so  common  that  by  many  they  were  hardly 
oonaidered  as  crlmin;il.  For  this  reason  thf  inferior  Judjres,  calbd  "centenarfl,"  were  required 
to  take  an  oath  (hat  tliey  would  neither  commit  any  robbery  themselves,  nor  protect  such  as 
were  guilty  of  that  crime.  (Gapitul..  edit.  Balus,  vol.  il.  pp.  63,  68.)  The  historians  of  the 
ninth  and  tenth  centuries  give  pathetic  descriptions  of  these  disorders.  Some  remarkable 
passages  to  this  purpose  are  collected  by  Mat.  Jo.  Beehr.,  Rer.  Mecleb.,  lib.  vill.  p.  603.  They 
became  so  frequent  and  audacious  that  the  authority  of  the  civil  magistrate  was  unable  to 
repress  them.  The  ecclesiastical  Jurisdiction  was  called  in  to  aid  it.  Councils  wre  held  with 
great  solemnity,  the  bodies  of  the  saints  wers  brought  thither,  and,  in  presence  of  their  cacred 
relics,  anaih-'mas  were  denounced  against  robheni  and  other  violators  of  the  public  peace. 
(BouQuet,  Reoneil  des  Hist.,  tom.  x.  pp.  360,  431,  6.16.)  One  of  these  f  inns  of  excommunica- 
tion. Issued  AD.  988,  is  still  preserved,  and  ia  sit  singular,  and  composed  with  eloquence  of  such 
a  peculiar  kind,  that  it  will  not  perhaps  be  deemed  unworthv  of  a  place  here.  After  the  usual 
introduction,  and  mentioning  the  outrage  which  gsve  occanon  to  the  anathema,  it  runs  thus : 
**  Obt'^m-breseant  ocull  vestri,  qui  concuplvemnt ;  arescant  menus,  que  rapuernnt ;  debllitentur 
omnia  membra,  oms  i*djuvemnt.  Semper  laboretis,  nee  requiem  invf  niatls,  fructuque  vestri 
Ij^MNie  privenlnL    Funnhletla,  et  paveatis,  a  iacie  perseqncntb  et  non  peiaequentis  hostis,  ut 
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UbneendodeHciAtb.    8lt  portio  vMtn  cam  Juda  tndiloro  Doaliil,  In  t«m  ttortto  «t  ten 
rum ;  donee  oonU  r«m.n  ad  salisfactloneiii  plenam  eonvcrtButar.~>Ne  eeateot  &  Tobis  Iiib  male- 
dlettones,  welemin  Teetrorom  persccutria  ""'■  "     " 

Amen,  Flat,  FUL*    Banquet,  tfald..  p.  61T. 


dlettones,  welemin  Teetrorom  persccutricM,  qtumdia  p^muuMbltit  fn  peooato  perrarfonia. 
«  -,tb£i..p.f- 


WHh  respect  to  the  pregreaa  of  oommeroe.  whkh  I  have  deaerfbed,  p.  91,  ele..  It  may  be 
obnerred  that  the  Italian  states  carried  on  sume  commeroe  wHb  the  cities  of  the  Oicek  empire 
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ess  of  commeroe.  whkh  I  have  deai 

es  carried  on  sume  commeroe  wHb  tl 
as  early  as  the  age  of  Charlemagne,  and  imported  Into  tbeir  own  ooantiy  the  rich  oomaiodftleB 
of  the  BasL  (Mnrat,  Antlq  Ital..  vol.  11.  p.  883.)  In  the  tenth  century  the  Venetians  liad 
opened  a  trade  with  Aleiumdrla  In  Kgypt.  (Ibid.)  The  InhaMtanta  of  Amalfi  and  Pisa  bad 
Ifleewlse  extended  tbelr  trade  to  the  same  ports.  (Murat,  iU.,  pp.  884, 8W.)  TbeeiMsortlie 
crasades  In  Increasing  the  wealth  and  commerce  of  the  Itsltan  sUtea,  and  partienlarly  that 
which  they  carried  on  with  the  East,  1  hsTe  explained,  p.  16  of  this  Tolame.  They  not  only 
imported  the  Indian  commodities  fh>m  the  East,l>at  established  mannCMtures  of  corkms  fkbrie 
In  their  own  country.  Some  of  these  are  enumerated  17  Muralorf  in  his  Dlaaertatlons  con- 
cerning the  artt  and  the  wMvimg  of  the  Middle  Ages.  (Antto.  lul.,  toI.  11.  pp.  348,  3M.) 
Tbey  made  great  progress  particularly  In  the  manniacture  of  silk,  wbkdi  had  long  been  pecu- 
liar to  the  eastern  provinces  of  Aiiia.  Silk  staft  were  of  such  hi^  price  In  aadent  Rome  that 
only  a  few  nersons  of  the  first  rsnk  were  able  to  purchase  them.  Under  Aurelian,  a.d.  970^  s 
pound  of  silk  was  equal  In  value  to  a  pound  uf  gold.  **  Abslt  ut  «aro  Ilia  penseutur.  libra 
enlm  aurl  tunc  libra  serici  Ailt."  (Vopiseus,  in  Annllano.)  Justluian,  in  the  sixth  century, 
Intrjduoed  the  art  of  rearing  silk-worms  Into  Greece,  which  rendered  the  oommodhy  somewhat 
more  plentiful,  though  still  It  was  of  such  great  Tslne  as  to  remain  an  anlde  of  luxury  or 
magniflcencp,  ruMrved  only  for  persons  of  the  lint  order,  or  for  public  solemnities.  Roger  I.. 
king  of  Sicily,  about  the  year  1138,  carried  off  a  number  of  artificers  in  the  silk-trade  fhmi 
Aiheits,  and,  settling  them  in  Palermo,  introduced  the  cultwe  of  silk  Into  his  kingdom,  fVom 
which  It  was  communicated  to  other  puts  of  Italy.  (Qiannon.,  Hist,  of  Naples,  b.  xl.  c.  7.) 
Thfai  seems  to  have  rendered  silk  so  common  that  about  the  middle  of  the  lbttrt««nth  century  a 
thousand  dtlsens  of  Qenoa  appeared  in  one  procession  clad  in  silk  robes.  Sugar  is  likewise  a 
production  of  the  East.  Some  plants  of  the  sugar-cane  were  brouglit  firom  Aida ;  and  the  flrst 
attempt  to  cultivate  them  in  Sicily  was  made  about  tiie  middle  of  the  twelfth  century.  From 
thence  tbey  were  tramplanied  into  the  southern  provinces  of  Spain.  From  SnaiU  tbey  were 
carrted  to  the  Canary  and  Madeira  Isles,  and  at  length  into  the  New  World.  Ludovfco  Ouio- 
dardinl,  in  enumerating  the  goods  Imported  into  Antwerp  about  the  vear  1500,  mentions  the 
sugar  which  they  received  f^vm  Spain  and  Portugal  as  a  cunsiderabfe  article.  He  describes 
that  sugar  as  the  product  of  the  Madeira  and  Canary  Islands.  (Descrltt.  de'  Paesl  Bassi, 
pp.  180,  181.)  The  sugar-cane  was  introduced  into  the  West  Indies  before  that  time;  but  the 
cultivation  of  it  was  not  so  Improved  or  so  extensive  as  to  Aimisfa  an  article  of  much  oon- 
sequence  In  commerce.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  though  sugar  was  not  raised  in  such  quantities  or 
employed  for  so  many  purposes  as  to  become  one  of  the  common  necessaries  of  life.  It  appears 
to  have  been  a  considerablf  article  in  tbe  commeroe  of  the  Italian  states. 

These  vsrious  commodities  with  which  the  Italians  ftimishcd  the  other  naticms  of  Evropo 
procured  them  a  favourable  reception  In  every  kingdom.  They  were  established  in  France  in 
tbe  thirteenth  century  with  most  extensive  Immunities.  They  not  only  obtained  every  indul- 
gence fkvourable  to  their  oommeroe,  but  personal  rights  snd  privileges  were  granted  to  them 


which  the  natives  of  the  kingdom  did  not  entoy.  (Ordon.,  tom.  Iv.  p.  668.)  E^  a  special  pro- 
viso tbey  were  exempted  from  the  droit  d'aubaine.  (Ibid.,  p.  670.)  As  the  Lombards  (a 
name  fk«quently  given  to  all  lullan  merchants  in  many  parts  of  Europe)  engrossed  tbe  trade 


of  every  kingdom  in  which  tbey  settled,  they  became  masters  ot  its  cssh.  Money,  of  course, 
was  in  tbeir  bands  not  only  a  sign  of  the  value  of  other  commodities,  but  became  an  ofet}<^  <>' 
oommeroe  itself.  They  dealt  largely  as  bankers.  In  an  ordinance,  a.d.  1285,  we  find  them 
styled  mereatores  and  oamjMo>«f .  They  carried  on  this  as  well  as  other  branches  of  tlidr  com- 
merce with  somewhat  of  that  rapacious  spirit  which  Is  natural  to  monopolisers  who  are  not 
restrained  by  tlie  competition  of  rival  traders.  An  absurd  opinion  which  prevailed  In  the 
Middle  Agea  waa,  however,  in  some  measure  the  cause  of  their  exorbitant  demartds,  and  may 
be  pleaded  in  apology  for  them.  Trade  cannot  be  carried  on  with  advanuge  nnlera  tbe  persons 
who  lend  a  sum  of  money  are  allowed  a  certain  premium  for  the  use  of  ft,  as  a  compfmsation 
for  the  risk  which  they  run  in  permitting  another  to  traffic  «lth  their  stock.  This  premium  is 
fixed  by  law  in  all  commerrial  countries,  and  in  called  the  legal  intend  of  money.  But  the 
ftthers  of  the  Chnreh  had  preposterously  applied  the  prohibitions  of  usury  In  Scripture  to  the 
payment  of  legal  interest,  and  condemned  It  as  a  sin.  The  schoolmen,  misled  by  Aristotle, 
whose  sentiments  they  followed  implicitly  aiMl  without  examination,  adopted  the  same  error, 
and  enforced  it.  (Biackstone's  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  England,  vol.  iL  p.  455.)  Thus 
the  Lombsrds  found  themselves  engaged  in  a  traffic  which  was  everywhere  deemed  criminal 
and  odious.  Tbey  were  liable  to  punishment  if  detected.  They  were  not  satisfied,  therefore, 
with  that  modefute  premium  which  they  might  have  clalUMd  if  their  trade  had  been  open  and 
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MthorlMd  hy  Uw.  They  esaotod  &  sun  proportloiMl  to  the  danger  and  infMny  of  a  diacoYevy. 
Aooo««liiigiy,  we  flnd  that  U  was  uaual  for  them  to  demand  twenty  per  cent.  &>r  the  oee  of 
money  in  the  thirteenth  oentiiry.  (Murat.,  Antla.  lul.,  vot.  i.  p.  8»a.)  Abont  the  beginning 
of  that  century  the  oomiteM  of  Flanden  was  obliged  to  borrow  money  in  order  to  pay  lier 
bneband's  ranaom.  She  |>rocnred  the  anm  requisite  either  from  liaUau  merchanU  ur  from 
Jews.  Tlie  loweet  interest  which  she  psid  to  them  was  above  twenty  per  oent.|  and  KMue  of 
tbent  exacted  near  thirty.  (Martene  and  Dnrand.,  Threaur.  Anecdotarum*  vol.  1.  p.  8t«6.) 
In  the  fonrteenth  oentnry,  aj>.  1311,  Philip  IV.  fixed  the  iitterest  which  might  be  legally 
exacted  in  the  fairs  of  Champagne  at  twenty  per  cent.  (Ordoo.,  torn.  i.  p.  484.)  The  interest 
of  money  in  Aragon  was  somewhat  lower.  Jaanes  1.,  A.n.  1342,  fixed  it  by  Uw  at  eighteen  per 
cent.  (Petr.  de  Jfarea,  ifeiroa,  sive  Limes  Hl»pan.,  App.,  1433.)  As  late  as  the  year  1490,  it 
appeara  that  the  Interest  of  money  In  Placentia  was  at  the  rste  of  forty  per  orat.  This  is  the 
more  extraordinary  because  at  that  time  the  commerce  of  the  Italian  states  was  become  con- 
siderable. (Memorte  storiche  de  Piaoensa,  tom.  viii.  p.  IM,  Piac,  1760.)  it  appears  from 
hud.  Gulcciardinl  that  Charles  V.  had  fixed  the  rate  of  interest  in  his  dominions  in  the  Low 
Coantrles  at  twelve  per  cent.,  and  at  the  time  when  he  wrote,  about  the  year  1A60,  it  was  not 
um-ommon  to  exact  more  than  that  som.    Hcl complains  of  this  as  exorbitant*  and  points  out 


Its  bad  effects  both  on  agricnitare  and  oommnce.  (Deecrltt.  de'  Pacsi  fiaesi,  p.  11%)  This 
high  interest  of  money  la  alone  a  proof  tlMt  the  profits  on  commerce  w««  exorbitant,  and  that 
It  was  not  carried  on  to  great  extent.    The  Lombards  were  likewise  established  in  fiiigland  in 


th€  thirteenth  century,  and  a  considerable  street  in  the  dty  of  London  still  bears  their  name. 
They  enjoyed  great  privileges,  and  carried  on  an  extotwive  commerce^  particularly  as  bankers. 
(S<w  Andersmfs  Chronol.  Deduction,  vol.  i.  pp.  iSt.  IM,  S04,  331,  where  the  statutes  or  other 
authorities  which  confirm  this  are  quoted.)  But  the  chief  mart  for  Italian  oiMnmodities  was  at 
Bruges.  Navigation  was  then  so  imperfect  that  to  sail  from  any  port  in  the  Baltic  and  to  . 
return  again  was  a  voyage  too  great  to  be  performed  in  oiie  summer.  For  that  reason,  a 
magaiine  or  storehouse^  nalf»way  between  the  commercial  dties  In  the  North  and  those  in 
luly,  became  necessary.  Bruges  was  pitched  upon  ss  the  most  convenient  station.  That 
choice  Introduced  vast  wealth  Intu  the  Low  Countries.  Bruses  was  at  once  the  staple  for 
English  wool,  for  the  woi^len  and  linen  mannfMtures  of  the  NTetherlonds,  for  the  naval  stores 
and  other  bulky  commodities  of  the  North,  and  for  the  Indian  t-ommodities  ss  well  as  domestic 
productioos  Imported  by  the  Italian  states.  The  extent  of  its  commerce  in  Indian  goods  with 
Venice  alone  appears  Irom  one  fiict.  In  the  year  1318  five  Venrtian  galeaases  laden  with 
Indian  commodltiea  errivvd  at  Bruges  in  order  to  dhmose  of  their  cargoes  ai  the  fsir.  These 
gaiesMes  were  veesels  of  very  conaiderable  burden.  (  L.  tiuic  Descritt.  de'  Paeei  Bsmi,  p.  1T4.) 
Bruges  was  the  greatest  emporium  in  all  Europe.  Many  pruofo  of  this  occur  in  the  historians 
and  records  of  the  thirteenth  and  fonrteenth  centuries.  But,  inntead  of  multii-ljing  quotations, 
I  shall  refer  my  nmivr*  to  Anderson,  vol.  i.  |ip.  13, 137,  213,  34«.  etc.  The  nature  of  this  work 
pivvenis  me  tnm  entering  into  any  more  minute  detail,  but  there  are  some  deUciied  focts 
which  give  a  high  Idea  of  tbe  wealth  both  of  the  Flemi(«h  and  Italian  C(*mmercial  states.  The 
duke  of  Brabant  contracted  his  daughter  to  the  Blactc  Prince,  son  of  Edward  III.  of  blngland, 
A.D.  1339,  and  gave  her  a  portfon  which  we  may  reckon  to  be  of  equal  value  with  three  hundred 
thousand  rounds  of  our  present  money.  (Rymer's  Kcsdera,  vol.  v.  p.  1I3.)  John  Galeosao 
Viscohtl,  duke  of  Milan,  concluded  a  treaty  of  marriage  between  his  daughter  and  Uonel,  dnks 
of  Clarence,  Edward's  third  siiu,a.d.  1307.  and  granted  her  a  portion  equal  to  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds  of  our  nresent  money.  (Rymer's  Fosilera,  vol.  vi.  p  M7.)  Tb«se  exorbitaut 
snmA,  so  for  exceeding  what  was Jhen  gianted  by  the  mostpowerfiil  monarcna,and  which  appear 
extraofdlnary  even  in  the  present  age,  when  the  wealth  of  Europe  is  ao  much  increased,  must 
have  arisen  fyom  the  riches  which  flowed  into  those  countries  from  their  exteniiive  and  lucro^ 
tlve  commerce.  The  first  source  of  wealth  to  the  towns  situated  im  the  Baltic  Sea  seems  to 
have  hem  the  herring-flsheiy,— 4he  shoals  of  herrings  frequenting  at  that  time  the  roasts  of 
Sweden  and  Denmark  in  the  same  manner  as  they  now  resort  t«  tiie  British  coa^tM.  The  effects 
of  this  fishery  are  thus  described  by  an  author  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  Dane*,  aays  he, 
who  were  formerty  clad  In  the  poor  garb  of  sailors,  are  now  clothed  in  scarlet,  purple,  and  fine 
linen.  For  they  abound  with  wealth  flowing  from  thfir  annual  fishery  on  the  coaat  of  Schonen ; 
BO  that  all  nattons  resort  to  them,  bringing  their  gold,  silver,  and  precious  commodities,  that 
they  may  purchase  herrings,  which  the  Divine  bounty  bestows  upon  them.  Aruuldus  Lube- 
oensls,  sn.  Gooring.,  de  Drbib.  Qerman.,  ^  87. 
The  Hanseatic  League  Is  the  most  powerfhl  commercial  confederacy  known  in  histoiy.    Ita 


Knipscbiklt,  Tractatns  Historico-Politico-Juridicus  de  Juribus  Clvlut.  Imper.,  lib.  i.  cap.  4. 
Anderson  has  mentioned  the  chief  facta  with  nspect  to  their  commi-rcial  progreea,  the  extent 
of  the  privileges  which  titey  obtained  in  different  conntriea,  th-ir  successful  wars  with  several 
monarchs,  as  well  as  the  spirit  and  seal  with  which  they  contended  for  thoee  liberties  and  rights 
without  which  it  la  impossible  to  carry  on  comnteroe  to  advantage.  The  vigorous  effoits  of  a 
Boclety  of  merchants  sttentive  only  to  omimercial  objects  cuuld  not  foil  of  diffusing  new 
and  more  liberal  ideas  concemlDg  Justice  and  ovder  in  every  country  of  Europa  when  Qnsy 
Mttled. 
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In  Kng Und  the  progreiM  of  ooannerc^  was  eztremely  slow  (  and  the  caium  of  thi* ere  obnooe. 
Du  Ing  the  Sezoit  H  ptarchy,  hjigland,  epltt  mto  meny  petty  kiDsdome,  which  were  perpetiully 
at  Tariance  with  cacii  uther,  expMed  to  Uie  fierce  Incunlona  of  the  Daoee  and  other  Northern 
pireteis  and  sunk  in  barbarity  and  i|;nonuice,  waa  in  no  condition  to  cuttivate  oonun'-roe  or  to 
punue  any  systeMi  of  uneAil  and  salutary  policy.  When  a  better  proepect  be»an  to  opKi,  by 
the  union  •  f  the  kingdom  undfT  one  monarch,  i  he  Norman  conquest  took  place.  This  (iccaekmed 
such  a  violent  shock,  as  well  as  such  a  sudden  and  total  revolution  of  property,  that  the  nation 
did  not  recover  from  It  during  several  reigns.  By  the  time  that  the  constitution  began  to 
acquire  some  stability,  and  the  English  had  so  Incorporated  with  their  oonquems  as  to  become 
one  people,  the  lutloi)  engaged  with  no  less  ardour  than  imprudeuoe  in  anppcit  of  the  preten* 
sions  or  their  sovereigns  to  the  crown  of  France,  and  long  wasted  Ite  vigour  and  genius  in  its 
wild  efforts  to  conquer  that  kJnffdom.  When,  by  ill  success  and  repeated  disappolntuentis  a 
period  WAS  at  last  put  to  this  fktal  frenzy ^  and  the  nation,  beginning  to  eqjoy  Mime  repoee,  bad 
leisure  to  breathe  atid  to  gather  new  strength,  the  destructive  wars  Iwtween  the  house*  of  York 
and  Lancaster  broke  out,  and  Involved  Ui«  kingdom  in  the  worst  of  all  caLnniiies.  Thus, 
besides  the  common  obstructions  of  commenoe  oocadoned  by  the  nature  of  the  feudal  govern- 
meiit  nnd  the  sUte  of  manuen  during  the  Middle  Ages,  Its  progress  lu  England  was  retailed  liy 
p-  culiar  causes.  Such  a  nucceMlon  of  events  adverse  to  the  commercial  ^Irit  was  sufficient  to 
nave  checked  its  growth  although  every  other  circumstaooe  bad  favoured  it.  The  KngUah  were 
accurdiugly  one  of  the  lent  nations  in  Europe  who  availed  themselves  of  those  commercial 
advents^  which  were  natural  or  peculiar  to  their  ooontry.  Before  the  reign  of  Edward  III., 
ail  the  wool  of  Kngland,  except  a  small  quantity  wroi^ht  into  ooarae  cloths  for  home  ooosuaip- 
tlon,  was  sold  to  the  Flemings  or  Lombards  and  manufactured  by  them.  Tbou^  Edwaxd, 
A.D  1336,  began  to  allure  some  of  the  Flemish  weavers  to  settle  in  England,  it  was  long  before 
the  English  were  capable  of  fabricating  cloth  for  foreign  markets,  and  the  export  of  unwronght 
wool  still  continued  to  be  tiie  chtef  arUete  of  their  oommeroe.  (Anderson,  psissim.)  All  foreign 
commodities  were  brought  into  England  by  the  Lombarda  w  Haaseatlc  merchants.  The  En^lsh 
ports  were  frequented  by  ships  both  IVom  the  North  and  South  of  Europe,  and  they  tamely 
allowed  foreigners  to  reap  all  the  profits  arising  flrom  the  supply  of  their  wants.  The  tint 
cuniniercial  treaty  of  England  on  record  is  that  with  Haquin,  king  of  Norway*  a.d.  1217. 
(Anders.,  vol.  1.  p.  loe.)  But  the  English  did  not  venture  to  trade  in  their  own  ships  to  the 
Baltic  until  the  beginning  of  tbe  fourteenth  century.  (Ibid.,  p.  161.)  It  was  alter  the  middle 
of  the  fifteenth  before  tbey  sent  any  ship  into  the  Mediterranean.    (Ibid.,  p.  1770    ^oc  v*"  H 


long  before  this  period  that  their  vessels  began  to  visit  the  ports  of  S)«in  or  iHMrtugal.  But 
though  I  have  pointrd  out  the  slow  progress  of  the  English  commerce  as  a  foct  little  attended 
to,  and  yet  meriting  consideration,  the  oonounrse  of  foreigners  to  the  ports  of  England,  together 
with  the  communication  among  all  the  diflerent  countrira  in  Europe,  which  went  on  increasing 
from  the  b(»ginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  is  sufficient  to  Ju.Htify  all  the  obeervntions  and 
reNsonings  In  the  text  concerning  the  influence  of  commerce  on  the  state  of  manners  and  of 
society. 

Note  XXXI.-Sect  III.  p.  71. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  Hisoover  the  precise  manner  In  which  the  JosUia  was  appointed. 
Among  the  claims  of  the  tunto  or  wnion  formed  ugainst  Jamea  I.,  aj>.  1364,  this  was  one :  that 
the  king  should  not  noml'iate  any  person  to  be  Jnstlia  without  the  consent  or  approbation  of 
tbe  riots  Aomfrres,  or  nobles.  (Zurita,  Anales  de  Aragnn,  voL  i.  p.  180.)  But  th-  king,  in  his 
auHwer  to  their  remonstrance.  a«iterls  **  that  it  was  established  by  immemorial  pnotioe,  and  was 
comfonnable  to  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  that  the  king,  in  virtue  of  his  royal  prerogative,  should 
name  the  fustlxa."  (Zurita,  Ibid.,  181 ;  Blanca,  656.)  From  another  pussage  in  Zurita,  It 
appears  that  while  the  Aragonese  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  tke  tmion,  i.e^  the  power  of  confede- 
ral ing  against  their  suvereign  as  often  as  they  conceived  that  he  had  violated  any  of  their  rights 
and  Immunities,  the  Justixa  «  as  not  only  nominated  by  the  king,  but  held  his  office  during  the 
king's  pleasure.  Nor  was  this  practice  attended  with  any  bad  effecta,  as  tbe  privilege  of  the 
union  was  a  sufficient  and  effecttial  check  to  any  abuse  of  the  royal  prerogative.  But  when 
the  privilege  of  the  union  was  abolished  as  dangerous  to  the  order  and  peace  of  society,  it  was 
agreed  that  tbe  Justisa  should  continue  In  office  during  life.  Several  kings,  however,  attempted 
lo  remove  Justixas  who  were  obnoxious  tu  them,  and  they  sometimes  succeeded  In  Uie  attempt. 
In  order  to  guard  against  this  encroachment,  which  would  have  destroyed  the  intention  of  tlie 
Institution  and  h  ive  rendered  the  Justisa  the  dependant  and  tool  of  the  crown,  instead  of  tlie 
guardian  of  the  pei'ple,  a  law  was  enacted  in  the  cortes,  a.d.  1442,  ordaining  that  the  JusUza 
should  continue  in  office  during  life,  and  should  not  be  removed  from  it  unless  by  the  authority 
of  the  cories.  TFueros  y  Obrcrvandas  del  Reyno  de  Aragon,  lib.  1.  p.  22.)  By  former  laws,  the 
person  of  the  Justixa  had  been  declared  sacred,  and  he  was  responsible  only  to  the  oortes. 
(Ibid.,  p.  16,  b.)    ZuriU  and  Blanca,  who  both  published  their  histories  while  the  Juiitlza  of 


person  of  the  Justixa  had  been  declared  sacred,  and  he  was  responsible  only  to  the  oortes. 
(Ibid.,  p.  16,  b.)  ZuriU  and  Blanca,  who  both  published  their  histories  while  the  Juiitlza  of 
Aragon  retained  the  fhll  exercise  of  his  privileges  and  JurUdletion,  have  neglected  to  explain 
reveml  circumstances  with  regard  to  the  office  of  that  respectable  magistrate,  becau.<e  th'*y 
ad.lreaeed  their  works  to  their  countrymen,  who  were  well  acquainted  with  every  particular 
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ooBeenilikf  the  ftncUoiw  of  a  Judge  to  whom  thry  looked  up  m  to  the  piardUB  of  their 
ttlienlea.  It  to  vaia  to  oonralt  the  Uter  kistoriaiM  of  SmIo  ahout  mi/  point  with  respect 
to  whkk  the  exoellont  hlistorMoe  wbom  I  bAve  lumed  an  irtlent.  The  ancient  oonatltutioo  of 
their  cooutry  was  orertnrDed,  and  deaputUtn  eetabUahed  on  the  rain  of  ita  Ubtrtiea,  when  the 
wTttets  of  tbia  and  the  prec  tlinf  century  compuoed  their  hiatoriee,  and  on  that  aoooniit  the/ 
h  kJ  little  enriealt/  to  know  the  nature  of  thoee  Inatltniluns  to  which  Uieir  anceatort  owed  the 
MOo/ment  of  freedom,  or  they  were  afraid  to  deocrlbe  them  with  much  accuracy.  The  fplrit 
wiih  which  If  ariana,  bb  oontlnuator  Minlana,  and  Ferreraa,  write  their  htetortee.  la  very  differeiit 
flhrm  that  of  the  two  hietorlans  of  ArafoD  from  whom  I  have  taken  my  aocouut  of  the  couaUtotion 
of  that  kingdom. 

Two  dreunntaneeii  conoernfaig  the  Juattaa,  beoldea  thoee  which  I  have  mentioned  In  the  text, 
are  worth/  of  obeervation.  1.  None  of  the  neet  AomfrrM,  or  noblemen  of  the  first  order,  could 
be  appotaitpd  joaUxa.  He  waa  taken  out  of  the  aeooiid  clam  ni  eavaUerot,  who  seem  to  have 
befa  nearly  of  the  tame  condition  or  nmk  with  gentlemen  or  cotumoneri  in  Great  Britain. 
(Fueros  y  Obaervaaciaa  del  Beyno,  etc.,  UU  1.  p.  31,  b.)  The  reoaoo  wan,  by  the  law*  of  Aragon 
the  ricue  kombrta  were  not  subject  to  capital  punlabmeni «  but,  aa  It  was  neceaaaiy  for  the 
O'cority  of  liberty  that  the  Justisa  should  be  aooouniable  for  the  manner  in  whi«.h  be  executed 
the  iiii^  troflt  repused  In  him.  It  waa  a  powerful  rertralnt  upon  him  to  know  that  he  was  liable 
to  be  minlsbed  capitaUy.  (Blaoea,  pp.  €67,  TS6;  ZuiUa,  turn.  it.  p.  7W ;  Fuerua  y  Observao- 
das  lib  ix.  pp.  181.  k  1B3.)  It  appears,  too,  from  many  paasacca  In  Zurlu  that  the  Jnstiza 
was  a|q»'4utHi  to  check  the  domineering  and  oppressive  aprnt  of  tue  nobles,  aa  well  aa  to  set 
bounds  to  the  power  of  the  monarch,  and  therefore  he  waa  chosen  from  an  order  of  dttaena 
equally  iBtoreaied  In  opposing  both. 

1.  A  maglatraie  possemed  of  such  vast  powers  aa  the  Juatisa  might  have  exercised  them  In  a 
UMnner  pemldoas  to  the  state  if  he  himnelf  had  been  i>ut^)ect  to  no  control.  A  constitutional 
rsmedy  waa  on  that  aeoount  provided  agtinst  this  danger.  Seventeen  penons  were  chosen  by 
lot  Id  e«cfa  meeting  of  the  oortea.  These  formed  a  tribunal  called  the  court  of  Inquisition  Into 
the  oHloe  of  Jn«tixa.  This  court  met  at  tiiree  stated  terms  in  each  year.  Every  person  had 
Uberty  of  e>implaiiilng  to  It  of  any  iniquity  or  neglect  of  duty  In  the  Justisa,  or  In  the  Inferior 
Jadges  who  acted  In  his  name.  The  Justisa  and  his  deputies  were  called  to  answer  for  their 
oundnct.  The  members  of  the  court  passed  sentence  by  ballot.  They  mifiht  punish  by  degra- 
dation, oonfiseaUon  of  gooda,  or  even  with  death.  The  law  which  erectHl  tbls  court  and  regu- 
latcd  the  fi>rm  of  its  procedure  was  enacted  A.n.  14«1.  (ZmlU,  Analea,  Iv.  102;  Blanca, 
CusBrnfiit.  Ber.  Arsgim.,  770.)  Previous  to  this  period.  Inquiry  was  made  Into  the  conduct  of 
the  JoMiaa,  though  not  with  the  same  formality.  He  was,  from  ihe  first  institution  of  the 
oOce,  sal^lect  to  the  review  of  the  cortiv.  The  constant  dread  of  such  an  Impartial  and  severs 
hiqulry  into  his  behaviour  was  a  powerful  motive  to  the  vigilant  and  faithful  diacharge  of  hia 
duty.  A  lemarkahle  Instance  of  the  authority  of  the  Justisa  when  opposed  to  that  of  the  king 
oeeurs  in  the  year  13^.  Bv  the  oonstluiiion  of  Aragon,  the  eldest  son  or  heir-apparent  of  the 
crown  poaseased  oonsldeittble  power  and  Jorlfdiction  in  the  kingdom.  (Fueroe  y  Observandaa 
del  Be/no  de  Aiagon,  lib.  I.  p.  16.)  Peter  IV.,  instigated  by  a  second  wife,  attempted  to  de- 
prive hia  aoo  of  thta,  and  erOvlned  his  snhfects  to  yield  him  no  obedience.  The  prlnoe  imme- 
diately applied  to  the  Justisa,  **the  safeguard  and  defence,"  says  Znrtta,  **  against  all  violence 
and  oppr^-oslon.'*  The  JiMtixa  gnmted  him  the /f rata  de  dereeko,  the  effect  of  which  was  that 
upon  hia  giving  surety  to  appear  in  Judgment  he  could  not  be  deprived  of  any  immunity  or 
privilege  which  he  possessed,  but  in  consequence  of  a  legal  trial  before  the  Justisa  and  of  a 
senteooe  pronounce  1  by  him.  This  was  published  throughout  the  kingdom,  and,  notwithstand- 
ing the  proclamation  in  contradiction  to  this  which  had  been  Imued  by  the  king,  the  prince 
oontlnncd  In  the  eserciM  of  all  hia  righta»  and  his  authonty  waa  universally  recognised.  Zurita, 
Aaalesde  Arsgoo,  tom.  li.  p.  3^6. 

NoTB  XXXIL-Sect  III.  p.  71. 

I  have  been  indooed,  by  the  concurring  testimony  of  many  respectable  authors,  to  mention 
this  aa  the  const  tutlonal  form  of  the  oath  of  allegiance  whtoh  the  Aragonese  took  to  their  sove- 
reigns. 1  must  acknowledge,  however,  that  I  have  not  found  this  slnguUr  oath  in  any  Spanish 
auUior  whom  t  have  had  an  opportunity  of  consulting.  It  Is  mentioned  neither  by  Zurita,  nor 
Blanca,  nor  Arcensola,  nor  Sayas,  who  were  all  historiographers  appointed  by  the  cortes  of 
Arsgoo  to  record  the  transactions  of  the  Itlngdom.  All  these  wrirers  possess  a  merit  which  la 
very  rsre  among  hiatorians.  They  are  extremely  accurate  In  tracing  the  progress  of  the  laws 
and  omist  tutiun  of  their  country.  Their  silence  with  respect  to  this  creates  some  suspicion 
concerning  the  genuineness  of  the  oath.  But  aa  it  is  mentioned  by  so  many  anlbors,  who  pro- 
duce the  andent  Spanish  words  in  which  It  Is  exprfssed.  It  is  probable  iha  they  have  uken  it 
from  some  writer  of  credit  whose  wi>rk8  have  not  fallen  Into  my  bands.  The  spirit  of  the  oath 
is  perfectly  agr«>eable  to  the  genius  (»f  tlie  Aragonese  constitution.  Since  the  publication  of 
the  first  edition,  the  learned  M.  T<«tie,  Professor  of  History  at  Batzow,  In  the  duchy  of  Meck- 
leobnrr.  baa  been  bo  good  as  to  point  out  to  me  a  Spmlsh  author  of  great  authority  who  baa 
pnbllibed  ttao  wocds  A  this  oath,    it  Is  Antonio  Peres,  a  native  of  Aragon.  secretary  to  PfalUp 
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U.  The  words  of  the  oath  are,  **  Nos  que  Tulemoe  Unto  eono  vw.  os  bMeaot  ■iinli'n  nj  J 
seflor.  ODD  Ul  que  dos  giurdeys  nuratroe  fnerus  y  litKriadea,  7  ei  Kis  Nu."  Lm  Obns  7  Ael*- 
donet  de  Ant.  Feres,  8vo,  por  Juan  de  la  Planche,  1631,  p.  14X 

Tbe  privUfge  of  anion  which  I  have  mentioned  in  the  preoedlng  note  and  alluded  to  ia  tbe 
text  l8  tDdeNl  one  of  the  meat  singular  which  could  take  pluoe  in  a  regular  guvenuMBt*  ai^d 
tbe  oatli  that  I  have  quoted  expreaites  nothing  more  than  this  oomtitutional  privilege  rtititled 
the  Aragoneae  to  perform.  If  the  king  or  his  nUulsters  yiolaied  any  of  the  Uws  ur  iomvuitiHi 
of  the  Araguneae,  and  did  not  grant  imroediato  redress  In  consequence  of  their  repreeetttsMuas 
and  remonstrances,  the  nobles  of  tbe  first  rank,  or  ncot  AoM6rc«  de  iuU«ra,  y  ds  Menmia.  lits 
equestrian  order,  or  the  oobllity  of  tbe  second  clsss,  called  kidalgoi  y  ui/amciomtM,  togetbiT 
with  the  magistrates  of  cities,  might,  either  in  tbe  cortes  or  in  a  volontaiy  assembly,  Jute  In 
union,  and,  binding  themselves  by  mutual  oaths  and  the  fxchange  of  hostages  to  be  faithful  ts 
eM^  other,  they  mlgbt  require  tbe  king,  in  the  name  and  by  tbe  authority  of  this  body  cwpo> 
rate,  to  grant  them  redrrsa.  If  the  king  refuBi>d  to  comply  with  tlielr  request,  or  took  arms  te 
order  to  oppow  them,  they  might,  in  virtue  of  tbe  privilege  of  union,  inscanily  mtobdraw  tbefr 
allegianoe  from  tbe  king,  refuse  to  acknowledge  hua  as  their  sovereign,  sod  proceed  to  rtod 
another  monarch ;  nor  did  they  incur  any  guilt  or  become  liable  to  any  piosecuiivn  on  that 
account.  (Rlancs,  Com.  Ber.  Arag.,  Ml,  6<>9.)  This  union  did  not  resemb  e  tb«*  cvnfedersciea 
in  other  feudal  kingdoms.  It  was  a  constitutional  association,  in  which  legal  privileges  wcm 
vested,  which  issued  its  mandates  under  a  common  seal,  and  proceeded  in  all  its  opi  rations  bj 
regular  and  ascertained  forms.  This  dangerous  right  was  not  only  dalBaed,  bv(  eserdsed.  In 
tbe  year  1287  the  Aragonese  formed  a  union  In  opposition  to  AUonso  UL,  and  obliged  that 
king  not  only  to  comply  with  their  demands,  but  to  ratify  a  privilege  so  fatal  to  the  power  d 
the  crown.  (Zurita,  Anales,  torn.  1.  p.  323.)  In  the  yvar  1347  a  union  was  fomcd  against 
Peter  IV.  with  equal  success,  and  a  new  ratification  of  tbe  privilege  was  extorted.  (ZurUa,  ton. 
11.  p.  302.)  But  H)on  after,  the  king  having  detested  the  leaders  of  the  union  in  bsUK  the  prtv^ 
lege  of  union  wa^  finally  abrogated  In  tbe  cortes,  and  all  the  laws  or  records  which  oonUined 
any  confirmation  of  it  weiv  cancelled  or  destroyed.  The  king,  in  presence  of  tbe  o«rtMi,  calM 
for  the  act  whereby  he  had  1  allfi*  d  the  union,  and,  having  wounded  hk  hand  with  bis  puniani, 
be  held  It  above  tbe  record.  **  That  privilege,"  says  he,  **  which  has  been  so  fatal  to  the  king^ 
dom,  and  so  injurious  to  royalty,  should  be  eflaoed  with  tlte  blood  of  a  king."  <Zaiita»  torn.  iL 
.  229.)  Tbe  law  i.bolisblng  the  union  is  published,  Fueros  y  Observanciaa,  lib.  ix.  p.  178. 
^'rom  that  period  tbe  justlxa  liecams  the  constitutional  guardian  of  public  liberty,  and  Ills 
power  and  Jurisdiction  occasioned  none  of  tbose  violent  oonvulsiins  which  tbe  tnaultwry 
privilege  of  tbe  union  was  apt  to  produce.  Tbe  oonstitation  of  Aragon,  however,  still  re- 
mained extremely  free.  One  source  of  this  liberty  aioss  Irom  the  esrly  admission  of  the 
representatives  of  cities  Into  the  cortes.  It  seems  probsble  from  Zurita  that  burgesses  were 
constituent  members  of  tbe  coxtes  from  its  first  litstltutlon.  U«  mentions  a  meeting  1  f  coitss^ 
A.D.  1133,  in  which  tbe  vroeurudartt  de  Ulm  eiudadu  y  eiUos  were  prceent.  (Ton.  I.  p.  ftl.) 
This  Is  tbe  constitutional  lai-guage  In  » liicb  tbelr  presence  is  detlared  in  the  cortes,  aAiT  the 
Journals  of  that  court  were  regularly  kipt.  It  is  prolwhle  that  an  historiao  so  accvate  as 
£urita  would  nut  have  used  these  wor>'s  if  be  had  not  taken  them  from  some  autbentk  reoord. 
It  was  more  than  a  century  after  thia  period  before  tbe  representatives  of  cities  formed  a  eoo- 
stltuent  p«t  In  tbe  supreme  sssemblies  of  the  other  Kuiopean  nations.  The  fh<e  qifrit  of 
tbe  Aragonese  government  Is  conspicuous  in  many  paiticulars.  The  cortes  not  only  opposed 
tbe  attempts  of  their  kings  to  increase  tbelr  revenue  or  to  extend  their  prerogative,  but  they 
claimed  rights  and  exercised  powers  which  «ill  appear  extmordinary  evi:n  in  aoonntiy  sfleii»> 
tomed  to  the  enjoyment  of  liberty.  In  the  year  1286  the  cortes  claimed  the  privilege  of  naming 
tbe  membtTB  of  the  kiUK's  council  and  the  officers  of  his  household,  and  they  seem  to  have  obtataMo 
it  lor  some  time.  (Zurita,  torn.  1.  pp.  303,  307.)  It  was  the  pi ivileg  •  of  the  oortes  to  name  the 
offloers  who  commanded  the  troops  raised  by  their  suthority.  This  seems  to  be  evident  from  a 
pssMge  in  Zurita.  When  tbe  cortes,  in  the  ye^r  1603.  x^ised  a  body  of  troops  to  be  employed 
In  Italy,  it  passed  an  act  empowering  the  king  to  name  tbe  olBcera  who  ahould  command  tbem 
(Zurita,  torn.  v.  p.  274) ;  ^hich  plainly  implies  that  without  this  waixant  it  did  not  beloog  to 
bim  in  virtue  of  his  prerogative.  In  the  Fuerus  y  Observsndas  del  Reyno  de  Arsgoo,  two 
general  declarations  of  tbe  lights  and  privileges  of  the  Aragonese  are  published,— the  one  in  the 
reign  of  Pedro  I.,  a.d.  1283,  and  the  other  in  that  of  James  II.,  A.n.  1326.    They  are  of  such  a 


I; 


.  at  it  Is  evident  from  these  that  not  only  tbe  privilegee  ._ 
the  nobility,  but  tbe  rights  of  the  people,  personal  ss  well  ss  political,  were  at  that  period  mors 
extensive  snd  better  understood  than  in  any  kingdom  in  Europe.  (Lib.  t  pp.  7.  ».)  11m  oath 
by  wbiih  the  king  bound  himself  to  observe  those  rigbtM  and  Uberiies  of  the  people  was  very 
solemn.  (Ibid ,  p.  14,  I1,  and  p.  16.)  The  cortes  of  Arsgon  discovered  not  only  the  Jesloosy 
"~"    ■  '       ?  which  a:  ••      - ■  ....  ..  .. 


and  vigllsnce  which  are  peculiar  to  free  states,  in  guarding  tbe  essential  parts  of  the  c 

tion,  but  they  were  scrupulously  attentive  to  observe  the  most  minute  forms  and  ceremonies 
to  which  thev  were  accustomed.  According  to  the  establiabcd  laws  and  customs  of  Aragon,  no 
foreigner  had  liberty  to  enter  (he  hall  in  ubkh  the  cortes  sssembled.  Ferdlnund,  in  tbe  >ear 
1481,  appointed  his  queen,  Isabella,  regent  of  the  kingdom  while  he  was  absent  during  tlie 
oonrss  of  tbe  campaijgn.    Tbe  Uw  required  that  a  regent  ahoukl  take  (be  oath  of  fldellly  in 
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|wncMnci>  of  the  eortes ;  bat,  m  InabelUt  wat  a  foreigner,  before  she  ooold  be  admitted  the  eortea 
tboaght  it  neoeMary  (o  paaa  an  act  authorixing  the  serieant'porter  to  open  the  door  of  tbe  hall 
and  to  allow  her  to  enter ;  ««8o  attentive  were  they.*' says  Znrita.  **  to  obeerre  their  lawa  and 
fbnns,  even  aaeh  as  may  eeem  tbe  moat  minnu."    Tom.  iv.  p.  313. 

The  Aragoneae  wcrs  no  leaa  aottdtona  to  secwe  tbe  perMonal  rigtata  of  Indlvidaala  than  to 
«*«itit«iii  the  freedom  of  tbe  constlttttion ;  and  tbe  spirit  of  their  statatea  with  reapect  to  bolb 
waa  equally  liberal.  Two  fiicU  relative  to  this  matter  merit  obeervatlon.  By  an  expreva 
atatiite  In  the  year  1336  it  waa  decland  to  be  nntawf^l  to  put  any  native  Aragoneae  to  the 
tortnre.  If  be  could  not  be  convicted  by  the  teatimony  of  witncasea,  he  was  Inatantly  absolved. 
(Zvrtta,  torn.  il.  p.  6tf.)  Znrlta  records  tbe  regulation  with  the  aatla&ciion  natural  to  an  his- 
torian when  be  contemplates  tbe  humanity  of  bia  countrymen.  He  compares  the  laws  of 
Aragon  to  tboee  of  Rome,  as  both  exempteid  dtiaena  and  freemen  fttHU  such  ignominions  and 
cmei  treatment  and  bad  recourse  to  it  only  In  the  trial  of  slaves.  Zorlta  bad  reason  to  bestow 
each  an  encomium  on  the  lawa  of  hia  country.  Tortniv  was  at  that  time  permitted  by  tbe  Uu  a 
of  every  other  nation  in  Burope.  Even  in  Engbmd,  fkom  which  the  mild  spirit  of  leglslatloa 
has  long  banished  It,  torture  waa  not  at  that  time  unknown.  Oboervatlona  on  the  9Ututes» 
chiefly  the  more  Andent,  etc,  p.  66. 

The  other  fiuA  ahows  that  the  same  spirit  which  inflnencfd  the  leglalature  prevailed  among 
the  people.  In  tbe  year  1485  the  religious  seal  of  Feidinand  and  Isabella  prompted  tbeiii  to 
introduce  the  Inqninition  into  Aragon.  Though  the  Aragoneae  were  no  lees  superstitlously 
attached  than  the  other  Spnniards  to  the  Roman  Catholic  ftiith,  and  no  lesa  desirous  to  root  out 
tbe  seeds  of  error  and  of  heresy  which  tbe  Jews  and  Moors  had  scatterrd,  yet  they  took  arms 
a^ilnst  the  laqulsltorB,  murdered  the  chief  Inquisitor,  and  long  i.ppuaed  tbe  establisbment  of 
that  tribunal.  Tbe  rsaium  which  they  gave  for  their  conduct  was  that  the  mode  of  trial  in  the 
Inquisition  waa  inconsistent  with  libert  v.  The  crim  iual  was  not  conf  ontcd  with  the  witnt«sea, 
he  was  not  acquainted  with  what  they  deposed  soalnst  him,  he  waa  subjected  to  torture,  and  tbe 
goods  of  persona  oondemned  were  conflecated.    Zurlta,  Analea.  lom.  Iv.  p.  841. 

The  ftirm  of  government  in  tbe  kingdom  of  Valencia  and  prlncipultty  of  Catalonia,  which 
were  annexed  to  tbe  crown  of  Aragon,  was  llkewiae  extremely  fkvonnble  to  liberty.  Tbe 
Valencians  enjoyed  tbe  privilege  of  wnion  in  the  same  manner  with  tbe  Aragonese.  But  they 
had  no  magistrate  resembling  tbe  Juetlsa.  I'he  GaUlooians  were  no  less  Jealous  of  their 
libertiet  than  the  two  other  nationa,  and  no  lera  bold  In  asserting  them.  But  it  la  not  necessary 
fvr  illustrating  the  following  hivtory  to  enter  Into  any  further  detail  concerning  the  pecnliaritlea 
In  the  oonstttoCion  oi  theselctnedoms. 

Note  XXXIIL— Sect  III.  p.  72. 

I  have  teaicbed  In  vain  among  the  historians  of  Castile  for  such  information  a*  might  enable 
me  to  trace  tbe  nrogreas  of  laws  and  govemmt  nt  In  Castile,  or  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  con- 
stitution with  tbe  same  degree  of  accuracy  wherewith  I  have  deecribed  tbe  political  state  of 
Aragon.  It  is  manifest,  not  only  from  tbe  historians  of  Castile,  but  fhmi  its  ancient  lawa,  par* 
ticnuriy  tbe  Fuero  Jui«s  that  Ita  monarcbs  were  originally  elective.  (Leyea.  2,  ft,  8.)  'Vmj 
were  choeen  by  tbe  blsbopa,  the  noMllty.  and  the  people.  (Ibid.)  It  appears  IVom  tbe  mme 
venerable  eode  of  laws  that  tbe  prerogative  of  tbe  Castllian  n^oiiarcbs  w«s  extremely  limited. 
Villaldiego,  In  bia  oommentary  on  the  Fuero  Jnsgo,  prodncea  many  facts  and  authorities  in 
conflrmatloii  of  both  these  parilenlars.  Dr.  Geddee,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  Spaniah 
literature,  complains  that  he  could  find  no  author  who  gave  a  dietittct  account  of  tbe  cortea  or 
enpmne  assembly  of  tbe  nation,  or  who  described  the  manner  in  which  It  waa  held,  or  men- 
tioned tbe  prcdae  number  of  members  who  had  a  right  to  sit  in  it.  He  prodncea,  bOHever, 
tram  Oil  Oonsalea  d'Avlla,  who  published  a  history  of  Henry  II..  the  writ  of  summons  to  the 
town  of  Abnla,  requiiing  it  to  choose  repnwentiitives  to  appear  in  the  cortes  which  he  called  t«» 
meet  A.n.  1390.  Fr>im  tbia  we  learn  that  prelates,  dukes,  ntarqnlsee,  tbe  masters  of  the  three 
military  orders,  condes,  and  rtco«  ktmibm,  were  required  to  attend.  Tbeae  composed  the  bodlea 
of  eccleaiaatica  and  nobles,  which  fonned  two  members  of  tbe  legislature  The  cities  which  sent 
members  to  that  m*«ti<  g  of  the  cortea  were  forty-eight.  The  nnmber  of  representatives  f  for 
the  citiee  bad  right  to  choose  more  or  fewer  aooortfing  to  their  respective  dignity)  amountea  to 
a  hnndred  and  twenty-Hve.  (Geddea»  Miscellaneoue  Tracts,  vol.  i.  p.  331.)  Zurlta,  having 
occaaloa  to  mention  the  cortea  which  Ferdinand  held  at  Toro,  a.d.  1605,  in  order  to  aecure  for 
bimaelf  the  giivemment  of  Castile  a^er  the  death  of  lotabelU,  recorda,  with  his  uanal  accuracy, 
tbe  names  of  the  members  prrsent,  and  of  tbe  citiea  which  they  npreeented.  From  that  list  it 
appeal*  that  only  eighteen  citiea  had  deputiee  in  tbia  assembly.  (Analea  de  Amgon,  torn.  vi. 
p.  a)  What  waa  the  occaaion  of  tbia  great  dliferenoe  in  the  nomter  of  dties  repreeentcd  In 
thc«8  two  meeting*  of  the  cortes,  I  am  unable  to  explain. 

Note  XXXIV.— Seci  III.  p.  7a 

A  grsat  part  of  the  territory  fan  Spain  waa  engroaaed  by  the  nobility.    L.  Hariueus  Sicnlns, 
'  histnatise  O*  iUbna  HiapaniM  daring  the  reign  of  Charlea  V.,  givea  a  caUlogu* 
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of  the  Spanlsb  nofallHy,  together  wHh  the  ytu\j  rent  of  their  estolM.  Aooordlng  to  bis 
aoconnt,  which  he  alllnns  waa  m  eecurate  m  the  iMtare  of  the  siit^)ect  would  adinfi,  the  mm 
total  of  the  annnal  revenae  of  their  laoda  amounted  to  one  mlllluu  four  hundred  and  elgbty-iwo 
tbonsand  ducata.  If  we  make  allowance  for  the  great  difference  in  the  val'ie  of  moneV  in  the 
flrteenth  century  from  that  which  It  now  beani,  and  conaider  that  the  catalugue  of  Marinwas 


Includea  only  the  MModot,  or  nohiUty  wboee  flamillea  were  dlsttngulshed  by  some  honorary 
title,  th«>(r  wealth  mui^t  appear  very  preat.  (L.  Marlna»ue,  ap  Scbott ,  flcripC  Hispaii..  tuI.  i. 
p.  333.)    The  commons  of  Caaiile,  In  their  conteeta  with  the  crown,  whidi  I  shall  hereafter 


relate,  complain  of  the  ext(>nalve  property  of  the  nobilHy  aa  extremely  pernldoos  to  the  king- 
dom. In  one  of  their  manifestoes  they  assert  thut  firom  Valladolid  to  St.  Jago  in  Gallria,  which 
was  a  hut  drrd  leaRuea,  the  crown  did  not  pos-w^es  more  than  three  ▼Ulages.  All  the  reat 
belonged  to  the  nob!  Ity,  and  could  be  Bul]tH:!ted  to  no  lublic  burden.  (Sandov*!.  Vida  del 
Kmper.idor  Carloe  V..  vol.  1.  p.  422.)  It  appears  Ihmi  the  t««timony  of  authors  quoted  by 
Bovadilla  that  these  pztensiv<>  po^seasloni  were  bestowed  upon  the  rieo$  kamlbnt^  kidaffot,  and 
eavaUenm  by  the  kings  nf  Caatlle  In  reward  for  the  aasistance  which  they  had  r*>oi4v<^  fituni 
them  In  expelling  the  Moors.  They  Ukewlm  obieincd  by  the  mme  means  a  cooaidemhte 
influence  in  the  citi.^  many  of  which  anciently  d  pended  upon  tiM  nobility.  PoUkica  pars 
Gorregidoreit,  AiLb.,  1760,  fol.,  vol.  i.  pp.  440,  443. 

Note  XXXV.-Sect  III.  p.  74 

I  have  been  able  to  discover  nothing  certain,  as  I  observed,  Note  XVIIU  with  respect  to  tbs 
origin  of  communities  or  tt*^  cities  In  Spain.  It  Is  probsbls  that  as  soon  ss  the  oonaUersltls 
tow-ns  were  recovered  firom  the  Muors  the  inhsbltantii  who  flzed  their  residence  In  them,  being 
persons  of  distinction  and  credit,  had  all  the  privilege  of  munidpsl  government  and  Juriadlctioa 
conferred  upon  them.  Many  striking  proolh  occur  of  the  splendour,  wealth,  and  power  of  tlie 
Spunlsh  cities.  Hieronymus  Paulua  wiote  a  description  of  Baroelons  in  the  year  1491,  and 
compares  the  dimensions  of  the  town  to  that  of  Nsplee«  snd  the  el(i(snoe  of  it^i  buildinga.  the 
variety  of  its  mannfactiirea,  and  the  extent  of  Its  commerce,  to  Florenoe.  (Hieron.  PMilus,  ap. 
Schott.,  Script.  Hinp.,  %'ol.  11.  p.  844.)  Mariii«us  describes  Toledo  ss  a  large  and  populous  dty. 
A  great  number  of  Its  inhabltanu  were  persons  of  quality  and  of  illustrious  rank.  Its  com- 
merce was  great.  It  carried  on  with  great  activity  and  success  the  manufactures  of  silk  and 
wool ;  and  the  number  of  inhabltanto  employed  in  these  two  branches  of  trad"  amounted  nearly 
to  ten  thounnd  (  Marin.,  ubi  supra,  p.  308.)  «•  I  know  no  city,'*  says  he,  *'  that  I  would  prefer 
to  Valladolid  for  elegance  and  splendour."  (Ibid.,  p.  319.)  We  msy  form  some  esUmate  of  its 
populousnem  firom  the  following  circumstances.  The  citisrns  having  taken  arms  in  the  year 
1610  In  order  to  oppose  a  messure  concerted  by  Csrdlnnl  Ximenes,  tliey  mustered  in  the  dty. 
snd  in  the  territory  which  belonged  to  it,  thirty  tbouamd  fighting-men.  (Sandoval,  Vida  del 
Emper.  Carlos  V.,  torn.  i.  p.  81.)  The  manufacture^  carried  on  in  the  towns  of  Spain  were  not 
int  nded  merely  for  liome  consumption ;  they  were  exported  to  foreiira  countries,  snd  thdr 
commerce  ws«  a  considerable  source  of  wealth  to  the  inhabitants.  The  maritime  laws  of 
Barcelona  are  the  fi>undatloii  of  mercantile  Jurisprudence  In  modem  timrs,  as  the  Leges 
Rhodi«  were  among  the  ancients.  All  the  commercial  states  in  Italy  adopt<d  these  laws  and 
regulated  their  trade  according  to  them.  (Saudi,  Stoiia  civile  Veneiiana,  vol  11.  p.  866.)  It 
appears  from  sevf^ral  ordiiiance«  of  the  kings  of  France  that  the  merchanta  of  Arsgon  and 
entile  were  received  on  the  aame  footing  and  admitted  to  the  same  privileges  with  those  of 
Italy.  (Onlonnances  des  Roy^  etc.,  torn.  Ti.  p.  136,  tom.  ill.  pp.  166,  604,  6:i6.)  GUIe«  in  such 
a  flonri«hlng  state  became  a  respectable  part  of  the  society,  and  wer»  entitled  to  a  considerable 
share  in  the  legislsture.  The  magistrat'^s  of  Ranrelona  an>lred  to  the  highest  honour  a  Spanlah 
BUlO<>ct  can  ei^y,  that  of  being  covered  In  the  prewnoe  of  their  sovereign,  snd  of  being  treated 
as  grsndees  of  the  kingdom.  Origen  de  la  Dljsuidad  de  Grande  ds  Castilla.  por  Don  Alonso 
UrillOk  Madrid,  1667,  p.  18. 

Note  XXXVL—Sect  III.  p.  75. 

The  military  order  of  St.  Jago,  the  most  honourable  snd  opulent  of  the  three  Spanish  ocdsrs, 
wan  instituted  sbout  the  year  liTo.  The  bull  of  oonflrmat>on  by  Alexander  III.  is  dated  a.Dw 
1176.  At  that  time  a  considerable  part  of  Spain  still  remained  under  8ul^|ecti«in  to  the  Moon, 
and  the  whole  country  was  ranch  exposed  to  depredations  nut  only  of  the  enemy,  but  of  ban- 
ditti. It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  an  institution  the  object  of  which  was  to  or^rase  the  enemiea 
of  the  (liri^tian  faith,  and  t'»  restrain  and  punish  those  who  dbiturbed  the  public  peace,  should 
be  extremely  popular  and  meet  with  general  encouragement.  The  wealth  and  power  of  the 
order  Ijecame  so  great  that,  according  to  one  hlat«irian,  the  Grand  Muster  of  St.  Jago  was  the 
person  in  Spain  of  greatest  power  and  dignity  next  to  the  king.    (M\.  Anton.  Nebrlssensis 

21.  S  holt.,  Script.  Hisp.,  I.  813.)    Another  historian  observes  that  the  order  possessed  every- 
ing  in  Castile  that  a  king  would  most  desire  to  obtain.    (Zurita,  Anales,  v.  33.)  The  knigiits 
took  the  vows  of  obedience,  of  poverty,  and  vt  conjugal  chastity.    By  the  finrmer  they  wen 
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bound  implicitly  to  obey  tb«  oinnmands  of  thHr  gnnd  master.  The  order  oould  bring  into  the 
11>ld  a  thottfiand  men-atF^rms.  {JEL  Ant.  Nebriaa..  p.  813.)  li^  aa  we  have  reaaoti  to  believe, 
thene  uen-ai-Armn  were  aooumpanied  aa  was  uaiial  at  that  agi>,  this  waa  a  formidnble  body  of 
cavalry.  There  belon«>d  to  tnia  order  eighty-four  conimaiideriee,  and  two  hundred  priories 
and  other  benefloea.  (DiseertatioDS  aur  la  Chevalerie,  par  Hon.  de  Ste.  Marie,  p.  262.)  It  is 
obvioua  liow  formidable  to  his  aovereign  the  commsnd  of  these  troops,  the  administration  of 
snch  revenues,  and  the  diapoMd  of  ao  nianv  offices  must  have  rendered  a  sut^eci.  The  other 
two  orders,  though  inferior  to  that  of  St.  Jago  in  power  and  wealth,  were  nevertheless  very 
considerable  fraternities.  When  the  conquest  of  Granada  deprived  the  knights  of  St.  Jago  of 
tho^e  enemies  ngainst  whom  their  zeal  was  originally  dire<4ed,  superstition  found  out  a  new 
otject  in  defence  of  which  thev  eng^iged  to  employ  their  couragp.  To  their  uaual  uath  ibey 
adtied  the  following  clause :  **  We  do  swear  to  believe,  to  maintain,  and  to  contend  in  public 
and  private^  that  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  Mother  of  Qod,  unr  I^y,  was  conceived  without  the 
stain  of  original  sin."  This  addition  wsh  made  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
(Honori  de  Ste.  Marie,  Dissertations,  etc.,  p.  363.)  Nor  is  such  a  singular  engagement  pecu- 
liar to  tlie  ord'T  of  St.  Jago.  The  members  of  the  second  military  order  in  Spain,  that  of  Cala- 
tmvtt,  equally  bpsIoua  to  empUiy  thrdr  prowess  in  defence  of  the  honours  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
hive  likewise  professed  themselv^  her  true  knights.  Th<ir  vow,  conceived  In  terms  more 
theologically  accurate  than  that  of  St.  Jago,  may  aJfurd  some  amusement  to  an  EngliHh  reader. 
**  I  vow  to  Qod,  to  the  grand  maiiter,  and  to  you  who  here  represent  his  person,  that  now,  and 
for  ever,  I  will  malnt<dn  and  contend  that  the  Virgin  Mary,  Mother  of  Ood,  our  Lady,  waa  con> 
oeived  without  oiiginal  sin,  and  never  incurred  the  p-jUution  of  it ;  but  tltat  in  the  moment  of 
her  happy  con  eption,  and  of  the  union  of  her  soul  with  her  body,  the  Divine  grace  prevented 
snd  preserved  lier  from  original  guilt,  by  the  merits  of  the  passion  and  death  of  Christ,  our 
Riileemer,  her  future  Son.  fortveen  in  the  Divine  counsel,  by  which  she  was  truly  redeemed, 
and  by  a  more  noble  kind  of  redemptton  than  any  of  the  children  of  .\dam.  In  the  belief  of 
ih»  truth,  and  in  maintaining  the  honour  of  the  moat  Holy  Virgin,  through  the  strength  of 
Almighty  God,  I  will  live  snd  will  die."  (Deflnlciones  de  la  Oiden  de  Calatrava,  conforme  al 
Capitnlo  O  neral  en  1652,  fol.,  Madr.,  1748,  p.  163.)  Though  the  Church  of  Rome  hath 
prudi*ntly  avoided  to  give  its  sanction  to  the  doctrine  of  the  immaculate  conception,  and  the 
two  great  monastic  orders  of  St.  Dominic  and  St.  Francis  have  espoused  opposite  opinions  cou- 
oeming  it,  tlie  Spaniards  are  sucii  ardent  champions  for  ihe  honour  of  the  virgin  that  when  the 
present  kiug  of  Spain  instituted  a  new  militsrv  order  in  the  year  )77i,  in  commemoratiaa  of 
the  itirth  of  his  grandson,  be  put  it  under  the  immediste  protection  of  the  most  Holy  M'iry  in 
the  mysteiv  of  her  immscuLata  conception.  (Conatitudones  de  la  real  y  disringuids  Orden 
Kiipafi  'la  de  Carlos  III.,  p.  7.)  To  underUke  the  defenoe  of  the  Virgin  Mury's  honour  had 
such  a  r  semblance  to  that  -peciesof  refined  gallantry  which  was  the  original  object  of  chivalry, 
that  the  seal  with  which  the  military  orders  bound  themselves,  by  a  solemn  vow,  U»  defend  it, 
was  worthtr  of  a  true  knight  in  those  agea  when  the  spirit  of  the  institution  subsisted  in  full 
▼iguur.  Mat  in  the  present  age  it  must  excite  some  surprise  to  see  the  institution  of  an  illus- 
trious order  counecti<l  wiCh  a  doctrine  ao  extravagant  and  destitute  of  any  toundatiuo  in 
Scripture. 

Note  XXXVIL-Sect.  III.  p.  76. 

I  hare  frequently  bad  occasion  to  take  n<-tloe  of  the  defecU  in  police  during  the  Middle  Ages, 
occsMloned  by  the  feebleness  of  government  and  the  want  of  proper  suhordlnation  among  the 
diflerent  ranks  of  men.  I  have  observed  in  a  former  note  that  this  greatly  interrupted  the  in- 
tercourse between  nstions,  and  even  between  difliBrent  places  in  the  sauM  kingdom.  The  de- 
scriptions which  the  Spanish  historians  give  of  the  frequency  of  rapine,  murder,  and  every  act 
of  violence,  In  all  the  provinces  of  Spain,  are  amaxing,  and  preMUt  to  us  the  idea  of  a  society 
bi^t  little  removed  ftt>m  the  disorder  and  turbulenoe  of  that  which  has  been  called  a  state  of 
nature.  (Zurita,  Ansles  de  Amg.,  1. 176;  Ml.  Ant.  Nebriasf^nsls,  Rer.  a  Ferdin.  Gestar.  Hist., 
ap.  Schottum,  ii.  849. )  Though  the  excess  of  these  disorders  rendend  the  institution  of  the  tanta 
kermawiad  necessarr,  great  care  was  taken  at  first  to  avoid  giving  any  offence  or  alarm  to  the 
Dobiilty.  The  jurimllctlon  of  the  Judges  of  the  hermandad  was  expmsly  confined  to  crimes 
which  violated  the  public  p^ace.    All  other  offencea  were  left  to  the  cognisance  of  the  ordinary 

{odges.  If  a  person  waa  guilty  of  the  most  notorious  perjury,  in  any  trial  before  a  Judge  of  the 
lermandad,  he  could  not  punish  him,  but  was  obliged  to  remit  ibe  case  to  the  ordinary  Judge  of 
the  place.  (Oommetitaria  in  Regies  Hisp^tu.  Constitat..  per  Alph  de  Asevedo,  pars  v.  n.  223, 
etc.,  foL,  Duaci,  1612.)  Notwithstanding  these  restrictions,  the  barons  were  early  sensible  how 
much  tlie  establishment  of  the  bermandiid  would  encroach  on  their  JuriHiiction.  In  Castile 
mme  opposition  was  mad(*  to  the  Institution ;  but  Ferdinand  had  the  addresa  to  obtain  the  oon- 
sf>nt  of  the  constable  to  the  introduction  of  the  hermandad  into  that  part  of  the  kingdom  where 
his  estate  liiy ;  and  by  that  meana,  as  well  as  the  popuisrUy  of  the  Institution,  he  surmounted 
every  obstacle  that  stood  in  its  way.  {Ml.  Ant.  Nebrissen..  861.)  In  Aragon  the  nobles  com- 
Mned  against  it  with  great  spirit ;  and  Ferdinand,  though  he  supported  it  with  vigour,  was 
obi  gcd  to  mftke  some  conoeasloiiB  In  order  to  reconcile  them.  (Zunta,  Ansles  de  Arag.,  Iv.  356.) 
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The  powtr  and  KvanM  of  Um  beniMndad  in  GaaUle  teem  to  h&ve  beioi  rtrj  gtt§t  FrrdiDandL 
wbeD  preparing  for  the  war  agaln>t  the  Moon  of  Oraoada,  Nquired  of  tbabennandad  tu  ftiiniah 
bim  sixteen  thousand  bea:>to  of  burden,  together  with  eight  thoas«ud  men  to  oonduvt  tbem,  and 
he  obuined  what  he  demanded.  (Ml.  AnU  Mebrias..  881.)  The  hermandad  has  been  fbund  to 
be  of  80  much  use  in  pre«erving  peace  and  restraining  or  detecting  crimes  that  it  la  still  con- 
tinued in  Spiiin ;  but,  as  it  is  no  lunger  neoessaiy  either  for  muderating  tbe  power  of  the 
nobility  or  ekteuding  that  of  the  ctown,  tbe  vigour  and  authorltj  of  tbe  usUiaiiMi  diminish 
gradusilj. 

NoM  XXXVIIL-Sect.  IIL  p.  77. 

Nothing  Is  more  common  among  antiquaries,  and  there  is  not  a  more  copioas  sonroe  of  emr« 
than  to  decide  concerning  the  Infttituilons  and  manners  of  past  ages  by  tlie  fonns  and  idena 
which  prevail  In  their  own  tlmea.  The  French  lawyera  in  tbe  eeventeenth  and  eighteenth 
crnturien,  ha\  iug  found  their  eovereigns  in  poeseeslon  of  absolute  power,  seem  to  think  it  a  duty 
incumbent  on  them  to  maintain  that  socn  unbounded  authority  belonged  to  the  crown  In 
every  period  of  their  monarchy.  «*  The  government  of  France,"  says  M.  de  Keal,  very  gravely, 
**is  purely  monarebical  at  this  day,  as  it  was  from  the  liegtnnmg.  Our  Idngs  were  abeoluto* 
originally,  a.*  they  are  at  present."  (Science dii  Oouvemement,  torn.  iL  p.  31.)  It  is  impossible, 
however,  to  cun&ive  twoHtates  of  civil  society  more  nnlikt-  toeach  other  than  that  of  the  F^nch 
nation  under  Clovis  and  that  under  Louis  iV.  it  is  evident  from  the  codee  of  hiws  of  tbe 
various  triU'S  which  settled  in  <«aul  and  the  countrtes  adjacent  to  it,  as  well  ss  fh>ro  the  history 
of  Gregory  of  Tours,  and  oilier  early  aunalista,  that  among  all  these  people  ihe  form  of  soveni- 
ment  was  exiremelv  rude  snd  simple,  and  that  they  had  scsroely  begun  to  acquire  the  fknt 
rudiments  of  tliat  order  and  police  which  are  neeeseary  in  extensive  societies.  The  king  or 
leader  h«<d  the  command  of  sQldlt  rs  or  companions,  wh-*  followed  hia  standard  from  choice,  not 
by  constraint.  I  have  produced  the  clearest  evidence  of  thia,  Noto  VI.  An  event  related  bj 
Cfregory  of  Tours.  Ub.  iv.  c.  U,  affords  the  most  striking  |»roof  of  the  dependence  of  the  early 
Freiicii  kings  on  the  eentimenta  and  inclinatieii  of  their  people.    Clotaire  I.  having  marched  aft 


the  bead  of  his  army,  in  the  year  653,  agalmt  the  8axon^  that  People,  Intimidated  at  his 
wpi'rosch,  suHl  for  peace,  and  oilined  to  pay  a  large  sum  to  the  oflbnded  monarch.  Clotaire  was 
willing  to  close  with  what  they  proposed.    But  hia  army  insisted  to  be  led  forth  to  bsttle.   The 


king  employed  all  his  eloquence  to  persuade  tbem  to  accept  of  what  Uie  Saxons  were  r^'Miy  to 
pay.  The  Saxons,  in  order  to  soothe  them.  Increased  their  original  offer.  The  king  renrwed 
nis  solidtotiuns ;  but  the  army,  enraged,  rushed  upon  the  king,  tore  hia  tent  in  niecee,  drsoged 
him  out  of  it,  and  would  have  elain  him  on  the  spot,  if  he  had  not  consented  to  lead  thcmi 
instantly  against  the  enemy. 

If  the  early  monarchs  of  France  possessed  such  limited  authority,  even  while  at  the  head  of 
their  army,  their  premgative  during  peace  will  be  finind  to  be  still  more  oonfliicd.  They 
ascended  tbe  throne  not  by  any  hereditary  right,  but  In  oonapqnenoe  of  the  election  of  their 
subjects.  In  older  to  avoM  an  vnneoeesary  number  of  quutatlbns,  I  refer  my  readere  to 
Hottomanni  Franoo^Hllis,  cap.  vi.  p.  47,  edit.  1673,  where  they  will  And  tbe  nillest  proof  of 
this  from  Gregory  of  Tours,  Amoinus,  and  the  most  authentic  historians  of  tbe  Merovingian 
kings,  'ilie  effect  of  this  election  was  not  to  invest  thi*m  with  absoluM  power.  Whatever 
related  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  nation  was  submitted  to  public  deliberation,  and  determined 
by  tlH*  suffrage  of  the  people,  in  the  annual  assemblies  called  **  lee  chumps  de  Man  "  and  **  les 
cliampK  de  Mat"  Theee  aMsemblies  were  called  cAampf,  because,  according  to  tbe  custom  of  all 
the  barbarous  nationa,  they  were  held  in  the  open  air,  in  some  plain  capable  of  containing  ihe 
vest  number  of  persons  who  had  a  right  to  be  present.  (Jo.  Jac.  .Sorberua  de  (}omiiU8  VetiTum 
Germanorum,  voL  L  ^  19,  ete.)  Thev  were  denominated  (Champs  de  Man  and  de  Mai,  from  the 
months  in  which  they  were  held.  Every  freeman  hcema  to  have  had  a  right  to  be  present  in 
these  sssemblies.  (Sorberua,  ibid.,  ^  i:)3,  etc)  Tbe  ancient  annaU  of  the  Franks  descritie  the 
iienK>na  who  were  present  in  tbe  assembly  held  a.n.  788,  in  theee  words :  **  In  placito  Ingel- 
neimensi  conveniunt  poutiUces,  majore*,  minores,  sacerdotes,  reguli,  duces,  romites,  prefect!, 
civ*-s,  oppidani."  (Apud  Sorber.,  ^  a04.)  There  everythinc  that  concerned  the  bappine^a  of 
their  country,  says  an  ancient  historian,  eveiytbing  that  could  be  of  benefit  to  tbe  Fntnks,  wsk 
considi-red  and  enjoined.  (Fredegariua,  ap.  Du  Gauge,  Glossar.,  voc.  VampuM  Martii.)  Clilo- 
tbarius  11.  describes  the  business  and  acknowledges  the  authority  of  these  afrembllee.  "  Tliey 
are  called,"  says  he,  **that  whatever  relates  to  the  common  safety  m:iy  be  considered  and 
reaolved  by  common  delilieration ;  and  whatever  they  determine,  to  that  1  will  conform." 
(Amoinus  de  Gest.  Franc.,  lib.  iv.  c.  i..  ap.  Bouquet,  RecuelU  ill.  116.)  The  sUtutorv  clauses 
or  wonts  of  legislative  authority  in  the  decret-s  iwued  in  thet«e  assemblies  run  not  in  the  name 
of  the  king  alone.  **  Vfe  have  treated,"  says  Childebert,  in  a  decree,  a.n.  632,  in  the  assembly 
of  Match,  "together  with  our  nobles,  concerning  some  affairs,  and  we  now  publiah  the  oonrlu* 
sfoti,  that  it  may  come  to  the  knowledge  of  all."    (Cliildeb.  Decret.,  an.  Bouquet,  Recueil  des 


Hlstor.,  torn.  iv.  p.  3.)  **  We  have  agreed  together  with  our  vassals."  (ibid.,  ^  3.)  **  It  is  agrrcd 
in  the  assembly  in  which  we  are  all  unit<d."  (Ibid.,  $  4.)  The  Salic  lawe.  the  most  vem  nble 
monument  of  French  Jurisprudence^  were  enacted  in  w  same  manner.    "  DicUveiunt  Salicam 
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IcKfn  proem  Ipshu  geotiB,  qui  tunc  iMoporls  »pnA  etm  eftnt  ndorM.  Sunt  raten  •Icctl  de 
pluiibns  vlri  qustuor— qui  per  tres  Mallos  oonTententcB,  omiiM  Cftosarani  oiiglnet  soHcfte  dtiu 
currendo,  tractante*  de  riDBuIiB,  Jndidum  decreTeraot  hoc  nodo."  (Pnpf.  Leg.  Salle.,  ap.  Bouquft, 
ibid.,  p.  m.)  **  Hoc  decntnm  est  apod  regem  et  princlpea  ejus,  et  apnd  cunetmn  pupulnm 
chrMtianam,  qui  Intra  regnam  MerwtogDmai  conaisiufit."  (IMd..  p.  1S4.)  Ni^,  trm  in  their 
chartera  the  Unga  of  the  flnt  race  are  careAil  to  apedfy  that  they  were  granted  with  the  consent 
bf  their  ▼aanla.  «*  Kgo  Cblldebertiia,  rex,  una  cum  oonaeiisn  et  volunute  Pranoonim,'*  etc., 
A.D  66H.  (Bouquet,  IMd.,  632.)  «*Chl«>thariu8  III.  un*  cam  patribua  noetrla,  epiaoopia,  optl- 
mlttibu^  cvtertoque  palatll  noatrl  mintotria,"  a.d.  664.  (Ibid.,  648.)  •*  De  conaensa  fldelium 
ii<«trorum."  (Mably,  Obaerr.,  torn.  i.  p.  »•.)  The  bistorlana  Ukewlae  describe  the  ftinctians 
of  the  king  In  the  natlunal  aasembllea  in  such  tcvma  as  imply  that  hta  authority  there  waa 
extremely  small,  and  that  everything  depended  on  the  ooart  liaelf.  **  Ipw  rex,"  says  the  author 
of  Annalea  KhuMorum,  speaktng  of  the  Field  of  March,  **sedebat  In  sell*  regia,  clreuniaUnte 
exerdtu,  pneciplebatque  la,  die  iUo.  qulbqukl  a  Franda  decretmn  ermt."  fiooqnet,  Becneil,  torn. 
tLp.64T. 
That  the  general  aossmblies  exerciaed  •nprems  JmrlsdtciioQ  over  all  peraoos  and  with  l«^pect 
*" ■  of  no  pw   *  -^  .  --^       .     -  -- 


to  all  OBiuee  ts  so  evident  as  to  stond  In  need  of  no  proof.  The  trial  of  Bninehaat.  a.d.  6)3, 
how  w^Qst  soever  the  sentence  agahiai  her  may  be,  aa  related  by  Fredegarlua  (Ghron.,  rap.  43, 
Honquet,  Ibid.,  43u),  la  in  Itaelf  aufflcient  proof  of  this.  The  notorious  violence  and  Iniquity  of 
the  i>CDtenc«  i«rve  to  demonstrate  the  extent  of  Jurisdiction  which  thb  assembly  possemed,  aa  a 
prince  so  Mngnlnary  aa  Clothalre  II .  thought  the  sanction  of  Ita  authority  woald  be  sufllcient  to 
Justify  his  rigorous  treatment  of  the  mother  and  grandmother  of  so  many  kings. 

With  rm|Mct  to  conferring  donativea  on  tlie  prince,  we  may  observe  that  among  nattona 
whose  manncn  and  political  institutions  are  simple,  the  public,  aa  well  as  Individuala,  having 
fcw  wants,  they  are  little  acquainted  with  Uxee,  and  Itw  nnciviilied  tribea  disdain  to  submit  to 
any  stated  imiwaltlon.  This  was  remarkably  the  caae  of  the  Gennana,  and  of  all  the  various 
people  that  Issued  troiA  that  country.  Tacitus  pronounces  two  tribes  not  to  be  of  German 
origin,  because  they  submitted  to  pay  taxes,  (ue  Morib.  Germ.,  e.  43.)  And,  apeaking  of 
another  tribe  according  to  the  ideas  prevalent  In  Germany,  he  says,  **They  were  not  degraded 
by  tlie  Imposition  of  taxes."  (Ibid.,  c.  39.)  Upon  the  srttlement  of  the  Franks  In  Gaul  we 
may  conclude  that,  while  elated  with  the  oonaciouaness  of  victory,  tkey  would  not  renounce  the 
bigfa-spirited  Ideas  of  their  ancestors  or  voluntarily  submit  to  «  burden  which  tliey  regarded  aa 
«  badge  of  servitude.  The  evidence  of  the  earliest  records  and  hl^torlans  Justifies  this  conclu> 
slon.  M.  de  Montevquieu.  in  the  twelfth  and  subsequent  chapters  of  the  thirteenth  book  of 
L'Esprit  des  Loix,  and  M.  de  Mably,  Observations  sur  I'HlstoIro  de  France,  torn.  1.  p.  34T,  have 
Investigated  thla  fact  with  great  attentton,  and  have  proved  clearly  that  the  property  of  fh>emen 
among  the  Franks  wss  not  subject  to  any  stated  tax  ;  that  the  state  required  nothing  IVom  per- 
sons of  this  rank  but  military  service  at  their  own  expense  and  that  they  should  enterialn  the 
king  In  their  bouses  when  he  was  upon  any  progrexs  through  his  dominion^  or  his  offlcers 
when  sent  on  any  pnblk  employment,  ftumlahlng  them  with  carriages  and  horses.  Monarcha 
sabaisted  nlmost  entlrriy  upon  the  revenues  of  their  own  domains,  and  upon  the  perquisites 
arising  from  the  administration  of  Justice,  together  with  a  few  small  Ones  and  forfeitures 
exacted  from  such  aa  had  be«*n  guilty  of  certain  trespasses.  It  to  foreign  from  mv  sutject  to 
enumerate  these.    The  reader  may  find  them  in  Observatlona  de  M.  de  Blably,  vol.  i.  p.  367. 

When  any  extraordinary  aid  was  granted  by  ft^eroen  to  their  sovereign  it  waa  purely  volun- 
taiy.  In  the  annual  assembly  of  March  or  May  it  was  the  custom  to  make  the  king  a  present 
of  money,  of  horses  or  anna,  or  of  some  other  thinx  of  value.  This  waa  an  ancient  cuatom,  and 
derived  ftom  their  anoestora  the  Germans.  **  Mos  est  civitatibus,  ultro  so  vlritlm  oonferre 
princlpibua,  vel  armentorum,  vel  frugum,  quod  pro  honore  acoentnm,  etiam  neoeasitatibus 
subvenlt."  (Tacit.,  de  Mi>r.  Germ.,  c.  16.)  These  gifts.  If  we  may  form  a  Judgment  roncrmtng 
them  from  the  general  terma  in  which  they  are  mentioned  Inr  the  ancient  bistorlana,  were  con- 
alderable,  and  made  n«>  small  part  of  the  royal  revenue.  Many  passages  to  thla  purpose  are 
produced  by  M.  Dn  Otinge,  Dissert.  IV.  sur  Jolnvllle,  p.  163.  Sometimes  a  conquerea  nectple 
specifled  the  gift  which  they  boirod  themselves  to  pay  annually,  and  it  was  exacted  as  a  debt  if 
ibey  failed.  (Analea  Metenses,  ap.  Du  Gange,  ibid.,  p.  166.)  It  Is  probable  that  the  fln>t  step 
towards  taxation  was  to  sscertatn  the  value  of  these  gifts,  which  were  originally  gratuitous,  and 
to  compel  the  people  to  pay  the  snm  at  which  they  were  rated.  Still,  however,  aumt-  memory 
of  their  original  was  preserved,  and  the  aids  granted  to  monarcha  in  all  the  kingdoms  of  Europe 
were  termed  benevdencet  or/ree  fflfts. 

The  kings  of  the  second  race  in  France  were  raised  to  the  throne  by  the  election  of  the 
people,  **  f'epinus  rex  plus,"  says  an  author  who  wrote  a  few  yeara  after  the  transaction  which 
oe  records, "  per  authorltatom  papce,  et  unctlonem  sancti  chrismatis  et  electlonem  omnium 
Frnncorum  In  regnl  solio  snbltmatus  est."  (Clausula  de  Pepini  Cons»'cratione,  ap.  Bouq., 
RMTueil  des  Hlstor.,  torn.  v.  p.  9. )  At  the  same  time,  as  the  chief  men  of  the  nation  had  trana- 
fnr^  the  crown  from  one  ntmlly  to  another,  an  oath  waa  exacted  of  them  that  they  should 
maintain  on  the  throne  the  fkmlly  which  they  had  now  promoted :  *«ut  nnnquam  de  alteriua 
lumbts  regem  In  leve  prB>sumant  eltoere."  (Ibid.,  p.  10.)  Thla  oath  the  nation  faithftilly 
observed  dvrfng  a  conakierable  apace  of  time.    The  pustority  of  Pepin  kepi  posiesston  of  tb6 
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throne;  Init  with  respect  to  the  maoiier  of  dividliiK  th^lr  domlnfoiis  wmong  their  cMldxen, 
princes  were  obliied  to  oooeult  the  general  aaeemMy  of  the  nation.  Thus,  Pmin  htnuelf,  a.i». 
768,  appointed  bis  two  eons,  Charles  and  Garloonannns,  to  reign  as  Joint  sovereiffiM ;  tmt  b4>  dkl 
this  '*  una  cum  oimsensu  Franoomm  et  prooerum  soonim  eeu  et  eplsouporum,"  before  whom  he 
laid  the  matter  in  their  general  SEHembly.  (Conventua  apud  ^Sauctum  Dionysium,  GapitnUr., 
vol.  i.  p.  1h7.)  This  deittlnatlon  the  French  oonflrmed  In  a  subsequent  a^vembly,  which  was 
cilled  upon  tlie  death  of  Hepin ;  fur,  as  Efcinhart  relates,  tliey  not  only  appointed  them  king*, 
but  by  their  authority  they  regulated  the  limits  of  th«flr  resprctive  territories.  ( ViU  Cur.  Magnl, 
ap.  Bouquet,  Recuvil,  torn.  ▼.  p.  9u.)  in  the  same  oianntf,  it  wa^  by  the  authority  of  tho 
sur>reroe  sssemblies  that  any  dispute  which  arose  among  the  descendants  of  tlie  royal  tuoi\y 
was  determined.  Charlemagne  recognises  this  important  part  of  their  juriMlicti»n.  and  confirms 
it,  ill  his  charter  oonoerning  the  pariltioii  of  liis  dominions ;  for  he  sppointe  that,  in  case  of  any 
uncertainty  with  respect  to  tlie  riglit  of  the  several  competitors,  be  whom  the  people  choose 
shall  succeed  to  the  crown.    Capitular.,  vol.  I.  p.  44:t. 

Under  the  second  moe  of  king<(,  the  scisemblies  of  the  nation,  distingnished  by  the  name  of 
conoetUut,  maifi,  jrfoctia,  wtre  regularty  assembled  onee  a  year  at  least,  and  ftvqnently  twice 
in  the  year.  One  of  the  most  valuiible  monuments  of  the  history  of  Fitanoe  is  the  tn-atise  of 
Hincroarus.  archbishop  of  Rbeims,  De  Online  PalaUi.  He  died  a.d.  882,  only  sizty-eigfat  years 
after  Charlemagne,  and  he  relates  in  that  abort  disoonrse  the  fhcts  which  were  oommnnlcated  to 
him  by  Adalhardus,  a  minister  and  confidant  of  Chariemsffne.  From  him  we  leani  that  this 
great  monarch  never  flailed  to  hold  the  general  assembly  of  his  sttl\}ecU  every  year.  **  In  quo 
placito  generalitas  nniversorum  mi^um  (am  clerioomm  quam  lalcorum  oonveniebat." 
(Hincm.,  Oper.,  edit.  Sirmondi,  vol.  il.  c  29,  p.  'ill.)  In  thees  assemblies  matters  which 
related  to  the  general  safety  and  state  of  the  kingdom  were  always  discusaed  before  they  entered 
upon  any  private  or  less  important  business.  (Ibid.,  c.  33,  p.  213.)  His  Immediate  soccessors 
imiut"d  his  example,  and  transacted  no  affair  of  importance  without  the  advice  of  their  givat 
council. 

Under  the  second  race  of  kings  the  genius  of  the  French  government  continued  to  be  in  a 
good  measure  democratical.  The  nobles,  Um  digulBed  ecclesiastics,  and  the  great  officers  of 
the  crown  were  not  the  only  members  of  the  national  council ;  the  people,  or  the  whole  body  of 
fVeenien.  ei  h*  r  In  person  or  by  their  representatives,  hsd  a  right  to  bs  present  In  it.  Hincmani% 
in  describing  ihe  manner  of  holding  the  general  assemblies,  says  that  if  the  weatlier  was 
favoorablt;  they  met  in  the  open  air;  but  if  otherwise,  they  bad  different  apartments  allotted  to 
them  i  so  that  the  dlgoifled  clergy  were  seiiarated  fVom  the  laity,  and  the  **  comites  vei  hujus- 
modl  principes  siblmet  honoriflcabltiter  a  onst  ra  niultltudine  segremtfentur."  (Ibid.,  c  3S, 
p.  114.)  Agobardus,  archbishop  of  Lyons,  ihns  describes  a  national  conndl  in  the  year  833, 
wherein  he  was  present :  "Qui  ublqne  oonventns extitlt  ex  reverendl!«imiseplsc<^is,  et  nisgni- 
ficentissimis  vins  iUu«tribus,  collegio  qooqne  stDbatum  et  oomltum,  promiscn»q>  e  setatis  et 
dignitatis  popnlo."  The  etetera  muUituao  of  Hincmarus  is  the  same  with  the  jMpirfiM  of  Ago- 
bardus, snd  both  dewribe  the  inferior  order  of  fVeemen,  the  same  who  were  afterwards  known  in 
France  by  the  name  of  the  third  estate,  and  in  England  by  the  name  of  commons.  The  people, 
an  well  as  the  members  of  higher  dignity,  were  admitted  to  a  share  of  the  legislative  power. 
Thu^  by  a  law,  a.d.  803,  it  la  ordained  *«  That  the  question  ^haU  be  put  to  the  people  with 
respect  to  every  new  law,  and  if  they  shall  agree  to  It  they  shall  confirm  It  by  thrtr  signature.** 
(Caplt.,  vol.  i.  p  391.)  There  are  two  capitularU  which  convey  to  us  a  full  idea  of  the  part 
which  the  people  took  In  the  admlnistratloa  of  government.  When  they  fblt  the  wHght  of  any 
grievance,  they  had  a  right  to  pt- tition  the  sovereign  for  redress.  One  or  the^  petltioos.  In 
which  they  deslT''  that  ecclesiastics  might  be  exemnted  ftrom  iMartnv  arms  and  from  serving  in 
person  sgalnst  the  enemy,  is  still  extant.  It  is  addressed  to  Chsrlemagne,  a.d.  803,  and  ex- 
pressed in  such  terms  ss  could  have  been  used  only  by  men  conscious  of  liberty  and  ct  the 
extensive  privileges  which  they  possessed.  They  conclude  with  requiring  him  to  grant  their 
demaiKl  if  be  wished  that  they  should  any  longer  continue  iaithful  suhjects  to  him.  Ttiat  great 
monarch,  instead  of  being  oflended  or  surprised  at  the  boldnesa  of  their  petition,  rec>  ived  it  In 
a  most  gracious  mann.*r,  and  slgniflfd  his  willingness  to  comply  with  it.  But,  sensible  that 
be  himself  did  not  poMess  legisltttive  auUiority,  he  promises  to  lay  the  matter  before  the  next 
general  assembly,  that  such  things  as  were  of  common  concern  to  all  might  be  there  oonsldemi 
Mud  cfetablished  by  common  consent.  (Capitul.,  torn.  1.  pp.  406-.409.)  As  the  people  by  their 
petitions  brought  matters  to  be  proposed  in  the  general  assembly,  we  lesm  from  another 
capitulare  the  fonu  in  which  they  were  approved  th  re  and  enacted  as  laws.  The  prop^-sttions 
were  rea  I  aloud,  and  then  the  people  were  required  to  declare  whether  they  assented  to  them  or 
not  They  signified  their  assent  by  crying  three  times,  **  We  are  satisfied;''  and  then  ths 
capitulare  was  oonflrmed  by  the  snbocription  of  ttie  monaroh,  the  clergy,  and  the  chi.^f  men  of 
the  laity.  ((}apttul.,  torn.  i.  p.  627.  a.d.  822.)  It  seems  probable  from  a  capltalare  of  Oa'olns 
Cdlvus,  A.D.  86l,thit  the  sovereign  could  not  ri-fuse  his  aa.<«ent  to  what  waa  proposed  and 
established  by  hi«  sul\}ecte  In  the  general  assembly.  (Tit.  Ix.  $  6 ;  Capitul.,  vol.  11.  p.  47.)  It 
is  unnecessary  to  multiply  quotations  concendng  the  legislative  power  of  the  national  assembly 
of  France  under  the  secon«l  race,  or  concerning  its  right  to  determine  with  regaid  to  peace  and 
war.    The  uiiUurm  style  of  the  (^itoiaria  is  an  abundant  oonflnattion  of  tha  fonMr.    The 
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reader  who  desires  any  fUrtlier  infonnetlaii  wttii  reapeot  to  the  Utter  maj  oontalt  Lee  Ortglnes 
ou  rancfen  GoovKncmeiii  de  la  France,  etc,  torn.  111.  p.  87,  etc  What  has  been  Maid  with 
lespect  to  the  admiagion  of  the  people  or  their  repreaeutatives  into  the  euimme  aaeeniMy  merits 
attention,  not  only  in  tracing  the  progreas  of  tlie  French  g»*Temmen(«  but  on  aooount  of  the  light 
which  it  throws  upm  a  aiiniiar  question  agitated  in  KngUnd  concerning  the  time  wlien  the 
commons  became  part  of  the  legislative  body  in  that  kingdom. 

KoTK  XXXIX.— Sect  III.  p.  7a 

.That  important  change  which  the  ooostltntloa  of  Fk«noe  underwent  when  the  leglsIatlTe  power 
was  tnutsferrpd  from  the  great  conncil  or  tlie  nation  to  the  king  has  been  explalne.1  b*  the 
French  antiquaries  with  less  care  ihan  they  bestow  in  illujttrating  other  events  in  thdr  history. 
For  that  reason  1  have  endeavoured  with  greater  attention  to  trace  the  steps  which  led  to  this 
memorable  revolution.  1  shall  here  add  some  particular<(  wbicli  tend  to  throw  additiuual  light 
upon  it.  The  Leges  itellca*,  the  Leges  Bnrgunalonum,  and  other  codes  published  by  the  several 
tribes  which  settled  in  Uaul  were  general  laws  extending  to  every  person,  to  every  province  and 
dlncrict  where  the  authority  of  tboee  tribes  was  acknowledged.  But  they  seem  to  have  become 
obsolete ;  and  the  reason  of  their  falling  into  di»u8e  is  very  obvious.  Almont  the  whole  property 
of  the  nation  was  allodial  when  these  laws  were  framed.  But  when  the  feudal  institutions 
became  graeral,  and  gave  rise  to  an  Inllnite  variety  of  questions  ptfcullar  to  that  sp^icies  i>f 
tenure,  the  ancient  codt«  were  of  no  use  in  deciding  with  regard  to  these,  because  they  could  not 
contain  regulations  applicable  to  cases  which  did  not  exist  at  the  time  when  they  were  com- 
plied. This  oonslderable  change  in  the  nature  of  property  made  it  necessary  to  publish  the  new 
regulations  contained  in  the  eapittdaria.  Many  of  these,  as  is  evident  from  the  perusal  of 
them,  were  public  laws  extending  to  the  whole  Fredch  nation,  in  th«*  general  aisseiubly  of  which 
they  were  enacted.  The  weaktwss  of  the  grester  part  of  the  monarcbs  of  the  second  race,  and 
the  dtsoider  into  which  the  nation  vvas  thrown  by  the  depredations  of  the  Munnans,  encouraged 
the  barons  to  usurp  an  indepeiid<>nt  power  formerly  unknown  in  Fiance.  The  nature  and  extent 
of  that  Jurisdiction  which  they  a^'sumed  I  have  formerly  it>iisidered.  The  political  union  of  the 
kingdom  was  at  an  end,  its  ancient  oonstituUon  was  dissolved,  and  only  a  feu<ial  relation  sub- 
sisted between  the  king  and  his  vassals.  The  regal  Jurisdiction  extended  no  ftirtber  than  the 
domains  of  the  crown.  Under  the  last  kings  of  the  second  race  these  were  reduced  almost  to 
nothing.  Under  the  first  kings  of  the  third  race  they  comprehended  little  more  than  the  patri- 
monial estate  of  Hugh  Capet,  which  he  annexed  to  the  cro^n.  Even  with  this  accession  they 
oontlnoed  to  be  of  small  extent.  (Velly,  Hist,  de  France,  tom.  iii.  p.  32.)  Many  of  the  most 
considerable  provinces  in  France  did  not  at  first  acknowledge  Hugh  Capet  as  a  lawful  monarch. 
There  are  still  eziant  several  charters,  granted  during  the  first  years  of  his  reign,  with  this 
remarkable  clause  in  the  form  of  dating  the  charter :  *  Deo  regnante.  rege  expectante,  regnante 
Domino  nostro  Jesu  Chrl»to  Francis  autem  contra  Jus  regnum  usurpante  Ugone  regc."  (Bouquet, 
Kecueil,  tom.  x.  p.  544.)  A  monarch  whode  title  was  thus  openly  disputed  was  not  in  a  con- 
dition to  assert  the  royal  Jurisdiction  or  to  limit  that  of  the  barons. 

All  these  circumstances  rendered  it  ea«y  for  the  barons  to  usurp  the  righto  of  royalty  within 
their  own  territories.  The  Capitularia  became  no  less  obsolete  than  the  ancient  laws;  local 
customs  weru  everywhere  intro«tuccd,  and  beeame  the  «ole  rule  by  which  all  civil  transactions 
were  conducted  and  all  causes  were  tried.  The  wonderful  ignorance  which  became  general  in 
France  during  the  ninih  and  tenth  centuries  cuntributKl  to  the  introduction  of  customary  law. 
Few  persons,  except  ecclesiastics,  could  read ;  and  as  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  such  illiterate 
persons  to  have  ^  course  to  written  laws,  either  as  their  guide  In  business  or  their  rule  in 
administering  Justice,  the  customary  Uw,  the  knowledge  of  which  was  preserved  by  tmditlon, 
universally  prevailed. 

I>uriug  this  period  the  general  sssembly  of  the  nstion  seems  not  to  have  been  called,  nor  to 
have  onoe  exerted  ito  legislative  authority.  Local  customs  regulated  and  decided  everything.  A 
striking  proof  of  this  occurs  in  tracing  the  progress  of  the  j^nch  Juricurudeuce.  The  last  of 
the  Capitularia  collected  by  M.  Baluze  was  Issued  in  the  year  921.  by  Charles  the  Simple.  A 
hundred  and  thirty  years  elapsed  from  that  period  to  the  publication  of  the  first  ordinance  of  the 
khigs  of  the  third  race,  contained  in  the  great  coUectfon  of  M.  liauriire,  and  the  first  ordinance 
which  appears  to  be  an  act  of  legislation  extending  to  the  whole  kingdom  is  that  of  Puilip 
Augustus,  A.D.  1190.  (Ordon.,  tom.  1.  np.  1, 18.)  louring  tbst  long  period  of  two  hundred  and 
sixty-nine  years  all  tnnmetlons  were  directed  by  local  customs,  and  no  addition  was  made  to 
th«  statutory  law  of  France.  The  ordinances  previous  lo  the  reign  of  Philip  Augustus  contain 
rectdations  the  authority  of  which  did  not  extend  l^yoiid  the  king's  domains. 

Various  instonoes  occur  of  the  caution  with  which  the  kings  of  France  ventured  at  first  to 
exercise  legislative  authority.  M.  I'Abb^  de  Mably  produces  an  ordinance  of  Puilip  Augustus, 
A.D.  laoe,  concerning  the  Jews,  who  in  that  age  wer**  in  some  measure  the  property  of  the  lord 
in  whose  territories  they  reskled.  But  It  U  nther  a  treaty  of  the  king  with  tlie  countesa  of 
Champagne  and  the  Contpte  de  Dampterre,  than  an  act  of  royal  power ;  and  the  regulations  in 
It  seem  to  be  established  not  lo  much  by  his  authority  as  ly  their  consent.  (Ob^ervat.  8ur 
rillst.  de  Frsaoe,  it.  p.  365.)   In  the  same  manner  an  oidinance  of  Loub  Vlil.  concvmiug  the 
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Jews,  A.D.  1M3^  If  ftooDCnet  betwetn  the  ktag  aad  bl>  imMm  with  ntpeek  to  tMr  amaer  of 
trwiiag  thai  imln|my  race  of  men.  (Ordsn.,  torn.  1.  d.  4T.)  The  ErtabtteeoMM  of  St.  Louis, 
tboogh  well  adapted  to  oeiTe  as  general  laws  to  the  wbole  ktngdoin.  were  not  published  as  sacb, 
bat  only  as  a  oonplfte  oode  of  casuniary  law,  to  be  of  aotborfty  within  the  king's  dumaina. 
The  wisdom,  the  equity,  and  the  order  ooospiciioas  In  thst  cude  of  St.  Lovls  precnTed  H  a  faTonr- 
able  reception  throoghoat  the  kingdom.   The  veneration  dae  to  the  ▼iitues  and  good  Intentions 


of  tta  aatW  contributed  not  a  little  to  reconcile  the  nati<ai  to  that  legislailTe  anthority  whiih 
ttie  king  began  to  assume.  Soon  after  the  reIgn  of  St.  Lows,  the  idea  of  the  king's  iiomnssing 
supreme  legislative  power  became  (vmmun.  **  It"  nys  Beanmanoir,  **  the  king  makes  any 
establishment  spedaUy  fur  hisuwn  domain,  the  barona  may  nevvitheleas  adhen*  to  their  anciait 
castoms ;  but  if  the  establishment  be  general  it  shall  be  eurrent  thronghont  the  whole  kingdom, 
and  we  ought  to  believe  that  such  establishmenta  are  made  with  matars  doUberatiea.  and  fur 
the  general  good."  (Ooost.  de  Beanvoisis,  c.  48,  p.  286.)  Though  the  kings  of  the  third  rsoe 
did  not  call  the  general  assemUy  of  the  nation  during  the  long  period  from  Hi^h  Cspet  to 
Philip  the  Fair,  yet  they  seem  to  have  oonsultHi  the  bUhops  and  barooa  who  hapi^  ned  to  be 
present  in  their  court,  with  respect  to  any  new  law  which  they  pnhllahed.  Eumplea  of  thia 
occur,  Ordun ,  torn.  i.  p  3  et  5.    This  practice  seems  to  have  continued  as  lata  an  the  relga  of 


St.  Louis,  when  the  l«'gislative  authority  of  the  crown  waa  well  eaUbllahed.  (Ordoo.,  torn.  L  p. 
88.  A.D.  1246.)  This  attention  paid  to  the  barona  facilitated  the  kings'  aoontalng  each  full  pos- 
seasion  of  the  legislative  power  aa  enabled  them  afterwards  to  eaendse  it  without  ohaerving  that 


formality. 

The  assemblies  distingnlshed  bv  the  n«me  of  the  ststes  general  ware  flrsi  called  a.d.  1302, 
and  were  held  oocasiouaUy  fh>m  that  period  to  the  vear  18U,  since  which  time  they  hava  not 
been  summoned.  Tin  se  were  very  diOerent  fhmi  ttae  ancient  aasembUes  of  the  French  nation 
under  th«f  kings  of  the  first  and  second  racei  There  hi  no  point  with  rsspect  to  which  tlM  French 
antiquaries  are  more  generally  agreed  than  in  maintafnliig  that  the  sUtse  general  had  no 
sumige  lu  the  passing  of  laws  and  possessed  no  ppiper  legislative  jurisdiction.  I'he  whole 
tenor  of  the  French  history  oonflnns  this  opinion.  The  form  of  proceeding  hi  the  ataiM  a-genctml 
was  this.  The  king  addrpssed  himself  at  o|iening  the  meeUng,  to  the  whole  body  assembled 
In  one  place,  and  laid  before  them  the  aSain  on  aroount  of  which  ha  had  summoned  then. 
Then  the  deputies  of  each  of  the  three  orders,  of  nobles,  of  cleiigy,  and  of  the  third  ealate,  met 
apart,  and  prensred  their  coAier,  or  memorial,  containing  their  answer  to  the  propositionB  which 
bad  been  made  to  them,  togetlier  with  the  representations  whida  they  thouaht  proper  to  lajf 
before  the  king.  These  answers  and  repre«enuilons  were  considered  by  ihe  king  hi  his  council, 
and  generally  gave  rise  to  an  ordiuance.  These  ordinances  were  not  addrcaaed  to  the  three 
esutes  in  cvmmon.  Sometimes  the  king  addressed  an  ordlnanoe  to  each  of  the  catales  in 
particuUr.  Sometimes  he  mentioned  the  sssembly  of  the  three  estates.  Sometimes  mention  is 
msde  only  of  the  assembly  of  that  estate  to  which  the  ordinance  is  addresaed.  Sometimes  no 
mention  at  all  is  made  of  the  sssembly  of  estates,  which  suggested  the  propriety  of  enacting 
the  law.    Pr^fiioe  au  torn.  ill.  dee  Otdon.,  p.  xx. 

Thus  the  stotes-general  bad  only  tlie  privilege  of  advWngand  reBOoatratiBf ;  tha  legtalatlva 
authority  resided  in  the  king  akuks. 

KoTiB  XL.— Sect  IIL  p.  80. 

Tf  the  parliament  of  Paris  be  considered  only  as  the  supreme  oourt  of  justice  everything 
relative  to  Its  origin  and  Jurisdiction  is  clear  and  obvloua.  It  is  the  ancient  court  of  the  king's 
palace,  new-modelled,  rendered  sutlonsry,  snd  Invested  with  an  extensive  and  ascertained 
Jurisdiction.  The  power  of  this  court  while  employed  In  this  part  of  ita  ftmctlons  is  not  the 
ol\Ject  of  present  consideration.  The  pretensions  of  the  parliament  to  control  the  exercise  of 
the  legislative  authority,  and  its  claim  of  a  right  to  interpose  with  respect  to  public  sflairs  and 
the  political  administration  of  the  kingdom,  lead  to  inquiries  sttended  with  great  difficulty. 
As  the  officers  and  members  of  the  parUameni  of  Paris  were  anciently  nominated  hj  the  king, 
were  paid  by  him,  and  on  several  occafflons  were  removed  by  him  at  pleasure  (Chronic  scan- 
daleuse  de  Louis  XI.  ches  lee  M«m.  de  Comlnes,  tom.  11.  p.  81,  Mlt.  de  M.  Lenglet  de  Fresufy), 
they  cannot  be  considered  ss  representatives  of  the  people,  nor  could  they  cbdm  any  share  in 
the  legislative  power  as  acting  in  their  name.  We  must  therefore  search  lor  some  other  source 
of  this  high  privilege.  I.  The  parliament  was  originally  composed  of  the  most  eminent  per- 
sons in  the  kingdom.  The  peers  of  France,  eccleelastlcs  of  the  oighest  order,  and  nohlemfn  of 
Illustrious  birth,  were  members  of  It,  to  whom  were  added  some  clerks  and  cooncillora  learned 
in  the  laws.  (Pasquler.  Kecherchea,  p.  44,  etc.,  Encydopidtee,  tom.  xii.,  art.  Paritment,  pp. 
S,  6.)  A  court  thus  constituted  was  properly  a  otimniitte  of  the  statea-general  of  the  kingdom, 
.  and  was  composed  of  those  barons  and  Jlddes  whom  the  kings  of  France  were  aocuBtom«  d  to 
consult  with  regard  to  every  act  of  Jurisdiction  or  legislative  authority.  It  was  natural,  there- 
fore,  during  the  intervals  between  the  meetings  of  the  states-general,  or  during  those  periods 
when  that  aswmbly  was  not  called,  to  consult  the  parliament,  to  lay  matters  of  public  concern 
before  it,  and  to  ootalu  Its  approbutlon  and  concurrence,  before  any  ordinance  waa  published* 
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to  wbtcb  the  peMte  w«i«  nquind  to  eonfiBrm.  3.  Under  the  teeond  noe  of  UnA  erttT  new 
Uw  WM  reduced  mto  proper  form  bjthe  cliuiGellor  of  the  kingdom,  wm  nroposed  oy  him  to  the 
people,  and,  when  enacted,  was  committed  to  blm  to  be  kept  among  the  pobllc  records,  that 
De  might  give  autheDtic  copies  of  it  to  all  who  should  demand  them.  (Hincm.,  de  Ord.  Palat., 
c.  16 ;  Capitol.  Oar.  Galv.,  tit.  ziv.  $  11,  tit.  zzxitt.)  The  chancellor  presided  in  the  parUament 
of  Paris  at  iu  first  institution.  (Sncarclopedie,  torn,  ill.,  art.  CAancelier,  p.  88.)  It  was,  there- 
fore, natural  for  ttie  king  to  continue  to  employ  him  in  his  ancient  functions  ox  framing,  taking 
Into  bis  custtidy,  and  puolisliing  the  ordinances  which  were  issued.  To  an  ancient  copy  uf  tlie 
Gapitularia  of  Ch..rlemagne  the  following  words  are  0uti()oined :  **  Anno  tertio  clementissimi 
domini  noetri  Caroli  August!,  sub  ipso  anno,  hsec  focta  Capitula  sunt,  et  conslgnata  Stepbano 
comiti,  nt  bflBc  manifesta  focerei  I'amils  mallo  publico,  et  lila  l^ere  fioeret  coram  scabineis, 
quod  Ita  et  fecit,  et  omnea  in  nno  consenaerunt,  quod  ipel  yoluissent  obsenrare  usque  in  poste- 
rum,  etiam  omnes  scabinei.  eplsoopl,  abbates,  comites,  menu  propria  subter  eignaverunt," 
(Bouquet,  Becueil,  tom.  ▼.  p.  663.)  Mallut  signifies  not  only  the  public  assembly  of  the 
nation,  but  the  court  of  Justice  hela  by  the  comes,  or  missus  domlnicus.  Scabinei  were  the 
Judges,  or  the  assessors  of  the  Judges*  in  that  court.  Here,  then,  seems  to  be  a  very  early  instance 
not  only  of  laws  being  published  in  a  court  of  Justice,  but  of  their  being  verified  or  confirmed 
by  the  subscription  of  the  Judges.  If  this  was  the  oommon  practice,  it  nuturally  introduced  the 
veriMng  of  edicts  to  the  parliament  of  Paris.  « But  this  conjecture  I  propose  with  that  diffldenoe 
whicb  I  have  Mt  in  all  my  reasonings  concerning  the  laws  and  institutions  of  foreign  nationa. 
3.  This  supreme  court  of  Justloe  in  Frsnce  waa  dignified  with  the  q;>pellation  of  parliament, 
the  name  by  which  the  general  assembly  of  the  natioo  was  distinguished  towards  ibe  close  of 
the  second  race  of  kings  \  and  men,  both  in  reaeontog  and  in  conduct,  were  wonderfully  influ- 
enced by  the  similarity  of  names.  The  preserving  the  ancient  names  of  the  magistrates 
esUbliihed  while  the  republican  government  subsisted  to  Borne  enabled  Augustus  and  bis 
successors  to  assume  new  powers  wtth  less  observation  and  greater  ease.  The  bestowing  the 
same  name  in  France  upon  two  courts  which  were  extremely  dilferent  oootributed  not  a  little 
to  confound  their  Jurisdictions  and  functions. 

All  these  drcumataiioea  concumd  In  leadtog  the  klnga  of  France  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
parliament  of  Paris  ss  the  instrument  of  reconciling  ihe  people  to  the  exercise  of  legislative 
authority  by  the  crown.  The  French,  accustomed  to  see  af  1  new  laws  examined  and  authoriied 
before  they  were  pnblisbed,  dfcl  not  sufliciently  disttogulsh  between  the  effect  of  peribrmtog 
this  in  the  national  assembly  or  to  a  conrt  appointed  by  the  king.  Bnt  as  that  court  waa  com- 
posed of  rei>pectable  members,  and  who  were  well  skilled  to  the  Uws  of  their  coimtiy,  when 
any  new  edict  received  its  sanction,  that  was  sufllcient  to  dispose  the  people  to  submit  to  it. 

When  the  practice  of  verifying  and  reffi$Urina  the  royal  f  dicto  in  the  parliament  of  Paris 
became  oommon,  the  parliament  contended  that  uis  waa  ueoeaeary  in  order  to  give  them  legal 
authority.  It  was  cctablished  as  a  fundamental  maxim  to  French  Jurisprudeuce  that  no  law 
could  be  published  to  any  other  manner;  that  wit  bout  this  formality  no  edict  or  ordinance 
could  have  any  effect ;  that  the  p*ople  were  not  bound  to  obey  it,  and  ought  not  to  consider  it 
aa  an  edict  or  ordinanee,  until  it  was  verified  to  the  supreme  court  after  free  deliberatton. 
(Rocbe-fiavin  dee  Parlemens  de  France,  4to,  Qen.,  1621,  p.  Ml.)  The  parliament,  at  difl^erent 
times,  bath,  with  great  fortimde  and  totegrity,  opposed  the  will  of  their  sovereigns,  and,  not- 
wKfastanding  their  repeated  and  peremptory  reqnUtiomi  ar.d  commands,  hath  reftised  to  verily 
and  publish  such  edicts  aa  it  conoeived  to  be  oppresi4ve  to  the  people  or  subversive  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  ktogdora.  Boche-fiavin  reckons  that  between  the  year  1662  and  the  year  1689 
the  parliament  reAi5«ed  to  veriiy  man  than  a  hundred  edicts  of  the  kings.  (Ibid.,  926.)  Many 
tostanoes  of  the  spirit  and  consUncy  witb  which  the  narllamento  of  France  oppoeed  pernidous 
laws  and  asserted  tbeirown  privileges  an  enumerated  Vy  Umnspus  to  bis  liotitia»  Bcgnl  Francia^ 
lib.  i.  c  9,  p.  324. 

Bnt  the  power  of  the  parliament  to  malntato  and  defend  this  privUece  bon  no  proportfon  to 
Its  importance,  or  to  the  courage  with  which  the  members  asserted  it.  When  any  monarch  was 
determined  that  an  edict  should  be  carried  toto  execution,  and  found  the  parliament  toflexibly 
resolved  not  to  verify  or  publish  it,  he  could  eatily  supply  this  defiea  by  the  plenitude  of  his 
regal  power.  He  r^red  to  the  parilament  in  person,  he  took  p<.ss«s8ion  of  his  seat  of  Justice, 
and  commanded  tbe  edict  to  be  read,  verified,  registered,  and  published  in  his  presence.    Then, 


parliament  nor  any  maglstrato  whatover  can  exeicbe  any  authority  or  perform  any  function. 
«« Adveniente  prtodpe,  ceseat  magistratus.*'  ^Boche-flavto,  ibid.,  pp.  928,  929 ;  EncydopMie, 
torn.  ix..  art.  LU.  de  Juitice,  p.  681.)  Boche-fiavin  mentions  several  instances  oi  ktogs  who 
actually  exerted  this  prerogative,  so  fatal  to  the  residue  of  the  rights  and  liberties  transmitted 
to  the  French  by  thdr  ancestors.  Pesquier  prodoees  some  im^ances  of  tbe  same  kind.  (Becb., 
p.  61.)  LImnsos  enumerates  many  other  Instances;  »tut  tbe  length  to  which  this  note  has 
swelled  prevents  me  from  inserting  them  at  length,  though  they  tend  greatly  to  illustrate  this 
Important  article  in  tbe  French  hfstory  (p.  246).  Tboe,  t>y  an  exeition  of  prerogative  which, 
though  violent,  seems  to  be  constitutional,  and  is  Justified  by  innumerable  precedenta,  all  the 
efforu  of  the  pwliament  to  limit  and  oontnl  the  king's  {eclsiiit|ve  authority  are  rendered 
Inelbetiua.  ^ 
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T  bftT*  bM  alteDplM]  to  explaiii  the  oonttltliUoii  or  JurWIellon  of  any  jMrtinniit  tn  FmnM 
bm  that  of  P^rlA.  AH  of  th«m  are  tunntd  upon  the  model  of  that  moataacleiit  and  wapectahte 
tribanal,  and  aU  my  obaerratkMiB  oouoeniiiig  tt  will  apply  with  fUl  foroa  to  tfaani. 

Nora  XLL— Sect  III.  p.  82. 

The  bamlllailng  noatore  In  which  a  great  emperor  Implored  abaolotlon  li  an  eTcnt  w  singiilar 
that  the  w«  rds  in  which  Gregory  himself  deacribea  it  merit  a  place  here,  and  oonTey  a  atriking 
picture  of  the  arrogance  of  thai  pontiff:  '*Per  tridnum,  ante  portam  ca»tri,  deposito  omnl  regfo 
ciiliu,  mi tserabi liter,  ntpote  discaloeatua,  et  Unfis  Indutua,  peraistens,  non  prfos  cam  mtuto 
fletu  apostoUcae  mserationia  anxilium  et coneolatlooem  implorari  destitii,  qaam  omnea qui  lU 
aderant,  et  ad  qnoa  rumor  ille  pervenit,  ad  tAiitam  pietatem,  et  oumpassioiils  mlaeriounllam 
movit,  ut  pro  eo  multla  predbua  et  lacrymia  interoedentea,  cmnea  onidem  inaolltani  noatra 
mentis  duntiem  mirarenlur  ;  nonnulli  Tero  in  nobis  non  apoetolicn  aedSs  grmTitatem,  aed  qnaai 
tyrannicte  feritatis  crudelltatem  ease  cUmimnt.*'  Eplst.  Qre^or.,  a|K  Memorle  della  OootesM 
MaUldA  da  Fr^i.  Mar.  Fkwentinl,  Laoca»  17M,  voL  L  p.  Hi. 

KoTfi  XLIL-Sect  III.  p.  M. 


Ai  I  hare  endeawmred  tai  the  Mstonr  to  traoe  the  yvtkm  aleu  tn  the  pcogr— of  the  oo»- 
jtitntion  of  the  empire,  and  to  explain  the  peeoUarltiea  In  Ha  poUoy  Tery  tally,  H  la  not  neoen- 
anrr  to  add  much  1^  way  of  UlostrailoB.    What  appean  to  be  of  any  isqMitaiMa  I  ihall  ran0a 


niider  distinct  heads. 

1.  With  respect  to  the  power.  JorlsdbHon,  and  reranoe  of  the  emperora.  A  TMy  jut  idea  af 
these  may  be  formed  by  attending  to  the  view  which  PfeflM  givea  of  the  rights  of  the  amperma 
at  two  different  periods.  Ilie  first  at  the  close  of  the  Saxon  rae^  ajk  lOM.  Theaa,  aoconUng 
to  bis  enumeration,  were  the  rigtit  of  conferring  all  the  great  eceleslaatlGal  benefloaa  in  Oeraaany ; 
of  receiving  the  reTenues  of  them  during  a  Taoaticy  t  ofmoitmaln,  or  of  aaocecding  to  the  eftota 
of  eccleainBtica  who  died  intesUte.    The  right  of  oonflnning  or  of  annnlltaui  the  eleotlona  of  the 


right  of  oonflnning  c 
pope«.    Tbe  right  of  assembling  ounncils,  and  of  afipolntlng  them  to  dedde  eoDoareiag  the 
afblrs  of  the  Church.    The  right  of  conferring  the  tHle  of  king  upon  their  ▼aaaala.    The  rteht 
of  granting  vacant  flefs.    The  right  of  receiving  the  revennea  of  the  empire^  whether  arising 


fh)m  tbe  imperial  domains,  from  impoato  and  tolls,  frooB  goM  or  silvermhieo,  fhrn  the  taxes 
paid  by  the  Jews,  or  Irum  f  rfeltures.  The  right  of  governing  ItaJy  aa  Ita  proper  aoverelgns. 
The  right  of  erecting  ftee  cities  and  of  eakabllahing  Ihin  In  tlmn.  The  right  of  assembling  the 
dleu  of  the  empire  and  of  flzing  the  time  of  their  dnratlon.  The  right  of  coining  money,  and  af 
conferring  that  privilege  on  the  stotes  of  the  emplra.  The  right  of  adaninlslering  both  high 
and  low  Justice  within  the  territoriea  of  the  different  statea.  (Abrig^p.  160.)  The  other 
period  is  at  the  extinction  of  tlie  emperura  of  the  famlllea  of  Luxemburg  and  Ravarla.  A.ni  I43T. 
Acuordlng  to  tlie  eame  author,  the  Imperial  prerogativea  at  that  time  were  the  right  of  eonferring 
all  dignities  and  titlfs,  except  the  privilege  of  being  a  atate  of  ttiu  empire.  The  rif^t  of  nraces 
vrimarieB,  or  of  appointing  once  daring  their  reign  a  dignitary  in  each  chapter  or  reUgloaa 
bouse.  The  right  of  granting  dispensationa  with  respect  to  Uie  ag*'  of  minority.  The  right  of 
erecting  cities  and  of  conferring  the  privilege  of  coining  money.  The  right  of  calling  the  meet- 
ings of  tbe  diet  and  of  preeldlng  in  them.  (Abr^,  etc.  p.  507.)  It  were  easy  to  show  that 
Mr.  Pfeffel  la  well  founded  in  all  these  assertions,  and  oonllnn  them  by  the  tai>tlmony  of  the 
most  respectable  antbors.  In  tbe  one  period  the  emperora  appear  as  mighty  sovereigns 
with  extensive  preregatives;  In  the  other,  as  the  heada  of  a  ousifedanqy  with  veiy  limited 
puwent. 

The  revennea  of  the  emperora  decreaaftdstHl  Bore  than  tlMlr  authority.  The  early  emperon, 
and  paiticulariy  thoae  of  the  Saxon  line,  besldea  their  great  pairiuoitial  or  heredlury  territoriea* 
possessed  an  extensive  domain  both  in  Italy  and  Germany,  which  belonged  to  them  aa 
emperors.  Italy  belonged  to  tbe  emperors  aa  their  prop.'r  kingdom,  and  the  revenoe  which 
they  drew  ttom  It  were  very  considerable.  The  first  allenatlona  of  tbe  imperial  revenuea  were 
made  in  that  country.  The  Italian  citieo,  having  aoquired  wealth,  and  aspiring  at  independ- 
ence,  purcbawd  their  liberty  from  different  emperors,  as  1  have  observed,  Moto  Xv.  The  sums 
which  they  paid,  and  the  emperom  with  whom  they  oonclnded  these  baig4lns,  are  mentioned  bf 
Casp.  Klookins  de  iKrario,  Norimb.,  1671,  p.  85,  etc.  Charles  IV.  and  hia  son  Wencealaos 
dieslpaied  all  that  remained  of  the  Italian  branch  of  the  domain.  The  German  domain  l«r 
diiefly  upon  the  bantcn  of  tbe  Rhine,  and  was  nnder  the  government  of  the  counta  palatine.  It  la 
not  cany  to  mark  out  the  boundariea  or  to  estimate  the  value  of  this  ancient  domain,  which  has 
been  so  long  incorporated  with  tbe  territoriea  of  different  princes.  Some  hinta  with  respect  to 
h  may  be  found  in  tbe  glossary  of  Speidelius,  which  he  has  entitled  Speculum  Juridlco-Phllolo- 
glco-PoUttoo-Hlstoricum  Obaervattonutn,  eto.,  Norimb.,  1673,  vol.  1.  pp.  679, 1046.  A  more  full 
account  of  It  Is  given  by  Klocklns  de  ^Srario,  p.  8i.    Besldea  tbla,  the  emperora  possessed  oon- 


K  derable  diatricta  of  land  lytog  Intoraixed  with  the  aatatea  of  the  doltea  and  bar.iiia.    They 
»>  ere  accnatomcd  to  visit  thesa  fraqnantly,  and  drew  finorn  thahr  vaMala  In  each  what  wa«  anfll- 
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dent  to  BoppoTt  tbdr  oouit  during  the  time  of  their  residence  amtiiig  them.  ( AmiaUtitft,  ap. 
Stniv.,  torn.  i.  p.  61 1.)  A  great  part  of  these  detached  poej^eflsiont  was  lieixed  bT  the  nobies 
during  the  long  tnterrnrnmn,  or  during  the  wurs  occasioni  d  by  the  contests  between  the 
eraperurs  and  the  court  of  Rome.  At  the  same  time  that  such  encruacbments  were  made  on  the 
fixed  or  territorial  property  of  the  emperors,  they  were  robbed  almost  entirely  uf  their  casual 
rerennes,  the  princes  and  barons  appiopriating  to  themselves  taxes  and  duties  of  every  Irind, 
^hlch  had  usually  been  paid  to  them.  (.PrefTel.  Abr^,  p.  374.)  The  profuse  and  inconside- 
rate ambition  of  Charles  IV.  squandered  whatever  remained  of  the  imperial  revenues  after  so 
many  defalcations.  He,  In  the  year  1376,  in  order  to  prevail  with  the  electors  to  choose  his  son 
Wenveslaus  king  of  the  Romans,  promiMd  each  of  them  a  hundred  thousand  crowns.  But 
being  unable  to  pay  so  large  a  sum,  and  eager  to  secure  the  election  to  his  son,  he  alienated  to 
the  three  ecclesiastical  etectors,  and  to  the  count  palatine,  such  countries  as  still  belonged  to  tha 
Imperial  domain  on  the  b*nks  of  tlie  Rhine,  and  likewise  made  over  to  ihem  all  the  taxes  and 
tolls  then  levied  by  the  emperors  in  that  district.  Trithemins,  and  the  author  of  the  Chronicle 
of  Magdeburg,  enumerate  the  territories  and  taxes  which  were  tbu«  alienated,  and  represent  this 
as  the  last  and  Ikul  blow  to  the  Imperial  antlioritv.  r<truv.,  Corp.,  vol.  1.  p.  437.)  From  that 
period  the  shreds  of  the  ancient  revenues  possessed  by  the  emperors  have  been  bo  inoon»iderable 
tiiat,  in  the  opin'on  of  Speidelius,  all  that  they  yield  would  be  so  far  fh>m  defraying  the 
expense  of  supporting  their  household  that  they  would  not  pay  the  charge  of  maintaining  the 
posts  esUblished  in  the  empire.  (Speldelil  Speculum,  etc.,  vol.  i.  p.  680.)  These  ftmds,  incon- 
sidrrable  as  they  were,  continued  to  decrease.  Qranvelle,  the  minister  of  Charies  V.,  asserted 
in  tlie  year  1546,  in  presence  of  several  of  the  German  princes,  that  his  master  drew  no  money 
at  all  from  the  empire.  (Sletd.,  History  of  the  Reformation,  Lond.,  1689,  p.  37l.>  The  same 
Is  the  case  at  pTe^e^t.  (Traits  du  Droit  publique  d«  I'EmpIre,  par  M.  le  Guq  de  Villeray,  p.  65.) 
From  the  reign  of  Charles  IV.,  whom  MaximilC&n  called  the  **  pest  of  the  empire,'*  the  emperorn 
have  depended  entirely  on  their  herediury  dominions  as  the  chief  and  almost  the  only  Bonroe  of 
their  power,  and  even  of  their  subsistence. 

3.  The  ancient  mode  of  electing  the  emp  mre,  and  the  various  changes  whldi  it  underwent, 
r  *quire  some  illustration.  The  Imperial  cfown  was  originally  attained  by  election,  as  well  as 
those  of  most  monarchies  In  Europe.  An  opinion  long  prevailed  among  the  aattquaries  and 
public  lawyers  of  Germany  that  the  right  of  choosing  the  empert'rs  was  vested  in  the  archbishops 
of  Menix,  Oologne,  and  Treves,  the  kins  of  Bohemia,  the  duke  of  Saxony,  thr  marquis  of  Bran- 
denimrg,  and  the  count  palatine  of  the  Rhine,  by  an  edict  of  Utho  III.,  confirmed  by  Gregory  V. 
about  the  year  966.  But  the  whole  tenor  of  history  contradicts  this  opinion.  It  appears  that 
ihmi  the  earlieMt  period  in  the  history  of  Germany  the  persMi  who  was  to  reisn  over  all  was 
elected  by  the  suffrage  of  all.  Thus,  <'onrsd  1.  was  elected  l^  all  the  people  of  the  l-Yanks,  say 
some  anittlists;  by  all  the  princes  and  chief  men,  say  othen ;  by  alt  the  nations,  say  others. 
(See  their  words  struv.,  Corp.,  p.  211 ;  Conringlus  de  G«man.  Imper.  Repub.  Acroamata  Sex., 
hilbroduni.  1654,  p.  IU3.)  In  the  year  1024,  posterior  to  the  supposed  regulations  of  Otho  III., 
Conrad  II.  «Ba  elected  ny  all  the  chief  men,  and  his  election  was  approved  and  confirmed  by  the 
people.  C^truv.,  Corp.,  p.  284.)  At  the  election  of  Lotharins  ll,  a.d.  1126,  sixty  thousand 
persons  of  all  ranks  were  present.  He  was  named  bythe  chief  m'^n,  and  their  nomination  was 
approved  by  the  people.  (Struv.,  Corp.,  p.  357.)  The  first  author  who  mentloiis  the  seven 
electors  in  Martinus  Polonus,  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Frederic  II.,  which  ended  a.d.  1250. 
We  find  that  in  all  the  ancient  elections  to  which  I  have,  referred  tlie  princes  of  the  greatest 
power  and  auUiority  were  allowed  by  their  countrymen  to  name  the  person  whom  they  wished 
to  appoint  emperor,  and  the  people  approved  or  disapproved  of  their  nomhiation .  This  pri vi  lege 
of  voting  first  is  called  by  the  German  lawyers  the  right  of  prataxatum.  (Ffeffel,  Abrfc^, 
p.  316.)    Thia  was  the  fint  origin  of  the  excluidve  right  which  the  electors  acquired.    The 


electors  possessed  the  mort  extensive  territories  of  any  princes  In  the  empire;  all  the  great 
offices  of^  the  state  were  In  their  hands  by  hereditary  risht ;  as  soon  m  they  obtained  or  mgrved 
m>  much  Influence  in  the  election  as  to  be  allowed  tiie  right  of  pneUxatlon,  it  was  vain  to  oppose 


their  will,  and  It  even  became  unnecessary  for  the  Infifrrior  ecclesiastics  and  barons  to  attend, 
when  they  had  no  other  function  but  that  of  oonflmilng  the  deed  of  these  more  powerfhl  princes 
by  their  a^8ent.  During  times  of  turbulence,  the  subordinate  members  of  the  Germanic  bodv 
could  not  resort  to  the  place  of  election  without  a  retinue  of  armed  vassals,  the  expense  of  which 
they  were  obliged  to  defray  out  of  their  own  revenues;  and,  finding  their  attendance  to  be 
unnecessary,  they  were  unMlItng  to  waste  them  to  no  purpose.  The  rights  of  the  seven  electors 
were  supported  by  all  Ui^  descendants  and  allies  of  their  powerflii  families,  wht>  shared  in  the 
splendour  and  Influence  which  they  ei^oyed  by  tbl*  di»tiiigui8hing  privilege.  (PfefTel.  Abr^ge, 
p.  376.)  The  seven  electors  were  considered  as  the  representatives  of  all  the  orders  which  com* 
posed  the  highest  class  of  German  iM>l>ility.  There  were  three  archbishops,  cbancf>Uor8  of  the 
thr  e  great  districts  Into  which  the  empire  was  anciently  divided,  one  king,  one  duke,  one 
marquis,  and  one  count.  All  these  drcumstanoes  contributed  to  render  the  Iniroduciion  of  this 
considerable  innovation  into  the  constitution  of  the  Germanic  boiiy  extremely  easy.  Everything 
of  importance  relating  to  this  branch  of  the  political  state  of  the  empire  is  well  illnstra'^  bv 
Onupbriuit  Panvanius,  an  Augustlnian  monk  of  Verona,  who  lived  In  the  reigii  of  Charles  V. 
Uis  treaUse,  If  we  ma.^e  bubm  allowance  for  that  partiality  which  he  expreeses  In  fkvour  of  the 


palatine.    The  act  of  depodliiw  la  stlU  extant.    (Qoldaatt  Oonsdt.,  toI.  i.  p.  379.)    It  ia  pro- 
nouDoed  in  the  name  «nd  by  the  authority  of  the  electors,  and  confirmed  by  aeveral  prelates  and 
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powers  which  the  popen  cUdmed  in  the  Mnpire,  has  the  merit  of  being  one  of  tlie  int  woiln  in' 
which  a  controverted  point  in  history  ia  examined  with  critical  precl.<4oo  and  with  a  proper 
attention  to  that  evldenoe  which  is  derived  from  records  or  the  teatinwoy  of  contemponiy 
historians.    It  is  Inserted  by  Qoldastus  in  his  Politlca  Imperlaliii,  p.  2. 

As  the  electors  have  engrossed  the  sole  right  of  choosing  the  emperor^  they  liave  aesumed 
likewise  that  of  deposing  them.  This  high  power  the  electors  have  not  only  presumed  to  claim, 
but  have  ventured,  in  more  than  one  instance,  to  exercise.  In  the  year  1298  a  part  of  the  electon 
deposed  Adolphun  of  Nsssau  and  sufastitutrd  Altwit  of  Austria  in  his  place.  The  reasons  oo 
which  they  found  their  sentence  show  that  this  deed  flowed  (hnn  factious,  not  ttom  pnbiio- 
spirited,  motivea.  (Stmv.,  Corp.,  vol.  i.  p.  540.)  In  the  first  year  of  the  fifteenth  century  the 
electors  deposed  Wenceslaus  and  placed  the  imperial  crown  on  the  head  of  Rupert,  elector 

•  -•        •"•        -    -•        ....     .     .^  .^    .. ..        .  .       —^  J    Itiapro- 

al  prelates  and 
barons  of  the  empire,  who  were  present.  These  exertions  of  (he  electoral  power  demonstrate 
that  the  imperial  authority  was  sunlc  very  low. 

The  other  privileges  of  the  electors,  and  the  righta  of  the  electoral  college,  are  explained  bj 
the  writers  on  the  public  law  in  Germany. 

3.  With  respect  to  the  diets,  or  general  assemblies  of  the  empire,  it  would  be  necessaiy,  if  my 
ottiect  were  to  write  a  particnlar  history  of  Germany,  to  enter  into  a  minute  detail  concerning 
the  forms  of  assembling  them,  the  persons  who  have  a  right  to  be  present,  their  division  into 
several  colleges  or  benchea,  the  objecu  of  their  deliberation,  the  mode  in  which  their  carry  on 
their  debates  or  give  their  sulfragea,  and  the  authority  of  their  decrees  or  recesses.  But,  as  my 
only  ottJect  is  to  give  the  outlines  of  the  constitutioii  of  the  German  empire,  it  will  be  aulBcient 
to  observe  that  originally  the  diets  of  ihe  empire  were  exactly  the  same  wiUi  the  aesembliee  of 
March  and  of  May,  held  by  the  kings  of  France.  They  met  at  least  once  a  jnr.  Every  frre- 
man  had  a  right  to  be  present.  They  were  aseembltes  in  which  a  monarch  deliberated  with  kdi 
Bul^Jects  concerning  their  common  Interest.  ( Arum»us  de  Gomitils  Rum.  German.  Imperii,  4to, 
Jenn,  16«0,  cap.  7,  no.  20,  etc.)  But  when  tlie  princes,  dignified  eocle^iastica,  and  l>arons 
acquired  territorial  and  indep«ndent  Jurisdiction,  the  diet  became  an  aasembly  of  the  separate 
states,  which  formed  the  confederacy  of  whidi  the  emperor  was  head,  While  the  constitution 
of  the  empire  remained  In  its  primitive  form,  attendance  on  the  dieta  was  a  duty,  like  tlie  other 
services  due  from  feudal  sutjects  to  their  sovereign,  which  the  members  were  bound  to  perform 


in  person ;  and  if  any  member  who  had  a  right  to  be  present  in  diet  neglected  to  attend  in 
person,  he  not  only  lost  bi»  vote,  but  was  liable  to  a  neavy  penalty.  (Arumasus  de  Oomit., 
c.  6,  no.  40.)    Whereas,  from  the  time  that  the  members  of  the  diet  became  independent  stateSi 


the  right  of  suffrage  was  annexed  to  the  lerritory  or  dignity,  not  to  the  person.  The  members, 
if  they  could  not,  or  would  not,  attend  in  person,  might  send  their  deputies,  bm  princes  send 
ambuasadora,  and  they  were  entitled  to  exerclae  all  the  rights  belonging  to  thpir  constituents. 
(Ibid.,  no.  42,  40,  49.)  By  degrees,  and  upon  the  same  principle  of  ounsideriug  the  di«*t  as  sn 
assembly  of  independent  states.  In  which  each  confederate  had  the  right  oi  suffrage,  if  any 
member  possessed  more  than  one  of  those  states  or  characters  which  entitle  io  a  seat  in  the 
diet,  be  was  allowed  a  proportional  number  of  suffrages.  (Pfefliel,  Abr6g6,  p.  022.)  Krom  the 
same  cause,  the  imperial  cities,  as  soon  as  they  became  fref  and  acquired  supreme  and  inde- 
pendent Jurisdiction  within  their  own  lerritoriM,  were  received  as  members  of  the  diet.  The 
powers  of  tbe  diet  extend  to  everything  relative  to  the  common  amoern  of  the  Germanic  body 
or  that  can  interest  or  affect  it  as  a  cbnfedera>7.  The  diet  tak«  no  cogiiliance  of  the  interior 
administration  In  the  dliferent  states,  unless  that  happens  to  disturb  or  threaten  the  general 
safety. 

4.  With  respect  to  tbe  imperial  chamber,  the  Jurisdiction  of  which  has  been  the  great  source 
of  order  and  trauqiiiility  in  Germany,  it  ia  necessary  to  observe  that  this  court  wuh  ioRtituted  in 
order  to  put  an  end  to  tbe  calamities  occasioned  by  private  wars  In  Germany.  I  have  already  traced 
the  rise  and  progress  of  this  practice,  and  pointed  out  its  pernicious  effects  as  taWy  as  their 
extensive  influence  during  the  Middle  Ages  required.  In  Germany,  private  wars  seem  to  liave 
been  more  frequent  and  productive  of  wor«e  consequences  than  in  tbe  other  countries  of  Europe. 
There  are  obvious  reasons  for  this.  The  nobility  of  Germany  were  extremely  numt  rous,  and 
tbe  causes  of  their  dissension  multiplied  in  proportion.  The  territorial  Jurisdiction  which  the 
German  nobles  acquired  was  mure  complete  than  that  possessed  by  their  order  In  other  natloni*. 
They  became,  in  reality,  independent  powers,  and  th^y  claimed  all  the  privileges  of  that 
character.  The  long  Interregnum  from  a.d.  1256  to  a.d.  1273  accustomed  them  to  an  uiicun- 
trolled  license,  and  led  them  to  forget  that  subordination  which  is  necessary  in  order  to  maintain 

ftublic  tranquillity.  At  the  time  when  the  other  monarcbs  of  Europe  began  to  acquire  such  an 
ncreaae  of  power  and  rfvenucs  as  added  new  vigour  to  their  government,  the  authority  and 
Kvenues  of  the  emperors  continued  gradually  to  decline.  The  diets  of  the  empire,  which  alone 
Ii.td  authority  to  Judge  between  such  mighty  Iwrons,  and  power  to  enforce  Its  decisions,  met 
very  seldom.  (Con ring.,  Acroamata,  p.  2;M.)  Tbe  diets,  when  they  did  assemble,  were  often 
composed  of  several  thousand  members  ^Chronic.  Ck>nf>tAnt.,  ap.  Struv.,  C^•rp.,  i.  546),  and  were 
tumultuary  asoemblies.  111  qualified  to  decide  concerning  any  question  of  right.  The  session 
of  the  diet  ooutinocd  only  two  or  three  d^ys  (Pfcffel,  Abrege,  p.  2U) ;  so  that  they  had  no  time 
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to  hetr  or  dlscnm  any  came  that  was  in  tb«i  smalleat  dcgne  Intricate.  Thus  Germany  was  left, 
in  some  measure,  without  any  court  of  Judicature  capable  of  deciding  the  omtests  between  its 
most  powerftil  luembers,  or  of  repre?«8ing  ihe  evils  occasioned  by  their  private  wars. 

All  the  expedients  which  were  employed  in  other  countries  of  Europe  in  order  to  restrain  this 
prwttce,  and  which  I  have  described.  Note  XXI..  were  tried  in  Uemmny  with  little  effect.  The 
confederacies  of  the  nobles  and  of  thf>  cities,  and  the  division  of  Germany  into  various  circles, 
which  I  mentioned  in  that  note,  were  found  likewise  insufficient.  As  a  last  remedy,  the 
Germans  had  recourse  to  arbiters,  whom  they  called  auitrega.  I'he  barons  and  sUtes  in  dif^ 
ferent  parts  of  Germany  Joined  in  conventions,  by  which  they  bound  themselv««  to  refer  all 
controversies  that  might  arise  l>etween  them  to  the  determination  otamtregcB  and  to  submit  to 
their  sentence  as  flnaL  These  arbiters  are  named  sometimes  in  the  treaty  of  convention, 
an  instance  of  which  occurs  in  Ludewig,  Reliqultt  Manuscr.  omnia  ^vi,  vol.  ii.  p.  312 1 
sometimes  they  were  chosen  by  mutual  consent  upon  occasion  of  any  contest  tliat  arose; 
sometimes  they  were  appointed  by  neutral  persons ;  and  sometimes  the  choice  was  left  to 
be  decided  by  lot.  (Datt.,  de  Pace  Publica  Imperil,  lib.  1.  cap.  2T,  no.  60,  etc ;  Speidellua, 
Speculum,  etc.,  voc  Atutra^.,  p.  95.)  Upon  the  introduction  of  this  practice,  the  public 
tribunals  of  Justice  became  in  a  great  measure  useles^s,  and  were  almost  entirely  deserted. 

In  ctd&t  to  re-establish  the  authority  of  government.  Maximilian  I.  instituted  tlie  imperial 
chamber  at  the  period  which  I  have  mentioned.  This  tribunal  consisted  originally  of  a  presi- 
dent, who  was  always  a  nobleman  of  the  first  order,  and  of  sixteen  Judges.  The  president  wss 
sppolnted  by  the  emperor,  and  the  Judges  partly  by  him  and  partly  by  the  states,  according  to 
forms  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  describe.  A  sum  wss  imposed,  with  their  own  consent,  on 
the  states  of  the  empire,  for  paying  the  salaries  of  the  Judges  and  officers  in  this  court.  The 
Imperial  chamber  was  estiulshed  first  at  Frankfort-on-the-Maln.  During  the  reign  of 
Charles  V.  it  wss  removt^i  to  Spirt's,  and  conthiued  in  that  city  ubove  a  century  and  a  hulf. 
It  is  now  fixed  at  'VVetzlar.  This  court  takes  cognizance  of  all  questions  concerning  civil  right 
between  the  states  of  the  empire,  snd  passes  Judgment  in  the  last  resort,  and  without  appeal. 
To  it  belongs  likewise  the  privilege  of  Judging  in  criminal  causes,  which  may  be  uunsidered  as 
connected  with  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace.    PfeffeU  Abr^g^  p.  560. 

All  causes  relating  to  points  of  feudal  right  or  Jurisdiction,  together  with  such  as  respect  the 
territories  which  hold  of  the  empire  in  Italy,  belong  properly  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  aullo 
conndl.  This  tribunal  wss  formed  upon  the  model  of  the  ancient  court  of  the  palace  instituted 
by  the  emperors  of  Germany.  It  depended  not  upon  the  static  of  the  empire,  but  upon  the 
emperor,  he  having  the  right  of  appointing  at  pleasure  all  the  Judges  of  whom  It  Is  composed. 
Maximilian,  In  order  to  procure  some  compensation  for  the  diminution  of  his  authority  by  the 
powers  vesteii  In  the  imi)erlal  chamber,  nrevailed  on  the  diet,  A.t>.  1612,  to  give  lU  consent  to 
the  esUblishment  of  the  sulic  council.  Since  that  time  it  has  been  a  great  ohject  of  policy  in 
the  court  of  Vienna  to  extend  the  Jurisdiction  and  support  the  authority  of  the  aullc  council  and 
to  drcuroscribe  and  weaken  those  of  the  imperial  chamber.  The  tedions  forms  snd  dilatory 
proceedings  of  the  imperial  chamber  have  furnished  the  emperors  with  pretexts  for  doing  so. 
**  Lltes  Spine,"  according  to  the  witticism  of  a  German  lawyer,  **  spirant,  sed  nunquam  explrant.'* 
Such  delaya  are  unavoidable  in  a  court  tomposed  of  m«  mbers  named  by  many  different  states 
Jealous  of  each  other.  Whereas  the  Judges  of  the  aullc  council,  depending  uiion  one  master  and 
being  responsible  to  him  alone,  are  more  vigorous  and  decisive.  Pulfendorf,  De  Statu  Imper. 
German.,  cap.  ▼.  0  20 ;  Pfelbl,  Abrlge,  p.  Ml. 

Note  XLIIL—Sect  IH.  p.  87. 

The  description  which  I  have  given  of  the  Turkish  ^vemment  is  conformable  to  the  accounts 
of  the  most  bitelligent  travellers  who  have  visited  that  empire.  The  Count  de  Kandgll.  in  his 
treatise  conceriang  tlie  mtliUry  t.tate  ot  the  Turkish  empire,  ch.  vi.,  and  the  author  of  Observa- 
tions on  the  Religion.  Laws,  Government,  and  Mannem  of  the  Turks,  published  at  London,  1788, 
▼oL  Lp.  81,  diifer  from  other  writers  who  have  descii  bed  the  political  constitution  of  that  powerful 
monarchy.  As  they  had  opportunity,  durmg  their  long  residence  in  Turkey,  to  observe  the 
order  and  Justice  conspicuous  in  several  deportments  of  lulmlnistration,  they  seem  unwilling  to 
admit  that  it  should  be  denominated  a  despotism.  But  when  the  form  of  government  in  any 
country  is  represented  to  be  despotic,  this  does  not  suppose  that  the  power  of  the  roonarrh  is 
continually  exerted  in  acts  of  violence,  Injutitice,  and  cruelty.  Under  political  constitutions  of 
every  species,  unless  when  some  ftantie  tyrant  hspp<-ns  to  hold  the  raeptre;  the  ordinary  ad- 
niinistratlou  of  government  must  be  conformable  to  the  principles  of  Justice,  and.  If  not  active 
In  promoting  Uie  welfkre  of  the  people,  cannot  cerUinly  have  their  destruction  for  its  ohJect.  A 
state  in  which  the  sovereign  possesses  the  absolute  command  of  a  vast  military  force,  together 
with  the  disposal  of  an  extensive  revenue,  iu  which  the  people  have  no  privileges  and  no  part 
either  Immediate  or  remote  in  legislation.  In  which  there  is  no  body  of  heretiiury  nobility. 
Jealous  of  their  own  rights  an4  distinctions,  to  stand  as  sn  Intermediate  order  between  the 
prince  and  the  people,  caimot  be  distinguished  by  any  name  but  that  of  a  despotism.  Tlie 
restraints,  however,  which  I  have  mentioned,  arising  nrom  the  capieulf  and  fh>m  tellgioDt  art 
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noweiful.  Bui  thej  an  not  sach  m  cluinge  the  natsre  or  denomlnfttlon  of  the  goTemm«>nt. 
when  a  despotic  prince  employ  «n  enned  force  to  eupport  his  authority,  he  commits  the 
supreme  power  to  tb*4r  buids.  The  pnetorUn  hands  in  Rome  dethrDn(>d,  murdered,  and  exalted 
their  princes  in  the  same  wanton  nmnner  with  the  soldiery  of  the  Porte  at  Gonstantinople.  Bat. 
notwithstanding  this,  the  Ronun  emperors  Iwve  been  considend  by  «U  poUiioal  writrrs  as 
puMcssing  despotic  powers. 

Tne  author  of  Observations  on  the  Religion.  Tjawa,  Goremment,  and  Manners  of  the  Turks, 
in  a  preface  to  the  second  edition  of  his  work,  hath  made  some  remarks  on  what  Is  contained  in 
thin  note  and  In  that  part  of  the  text  to  which  it  refers.  It  is  with  difBdenoe  I  set  my  opinion 
in  oppoidtion  to  that  of  a  person  who  has  observed  the  government  of  tlie  Turks  with  attention 
and  has  described  it  with  abilities.  But,  after  a  careful  review  of  the  sutiject,  to  me  the  1*urki>th 
government  still  appears  of  such  a  species  as  can  be  ranged  in  no  class  but  that  to  which  politio<l 
wi  Iters  have  given  the  name  o(  ds^pofim.  Jliere  in  not  in  Turkey  any  constitutional  restraint 
upon  the  will  of  the  sovereign,  or  any  barrier  to  circumscribe  the  exerdM  of  his  power,  but  the 
two  which  I  have  mentioned :  one  afforded  by  religion,  the  principle  upon  which  the  authority 
of  tlie  sultan  is  founded,  ihe  other  by  the  armv.the  instrument  which  he  must  employ  to  maln- 
tlon  his  power.  The  author  repreaente  the  ucema,  or  body  of  the  law,  as  an  intermediate  order 
between  U»e  monarch  and  the  people.  (Pref.,  p.  30.)  But  whatever  restraint  the  authority  of 
the  ulema  nuiy  Impose  upon  the  s«jvereign  is  derived  Ax>m  reli^on.  The  moulaAt,  out  of  whom 
tlie  mufti  and  othiT  chief  officers  of  the  law  must  be  chosen,  are  ecclesiastics.  It  is  ss  interpreters 
(•f  the  Koran  or  divine  will  that  they  are  ol^ecta  of  veneration.    The  check,  then,  which  they 

five  to  the  exercise  of  arlrftrary  power  is  not  dilTerent  Arom  one  of  those  of  which  I  took  notice, 
ndeed,  this  restraint  cannot  be  very  considerable.  The  mufti,  who  is  the  head  of  the  order,  as 
well  as  every  inferior  officer  of  law,  in  named  by  the  sultan,  and  Is  removable  at  his  pleasure. 
The  nrange  means  employed  by  the  ulewta  in  1746  to  obtain  the  dismission  of  a  minister  whom 
they  hated  is  a  manifest  proof  that  they  powseea  but  little  constitutional  authority  which  can 
serve  as  a  restraint  upon  tne  will  of  the  sovereign.  (Observat.,  p.  92  of  and  edit.)  If  the  author's 
Idea  be  Just,  it  is  astonishing  that  the  body  qf  the  law  »hould  have  no  method  of  remonstrating 
against  the  errors  of  administration  but  by  setting  flre  to  the  capital. 

The  author  seems  to  consider  the  oopicuiy.  or  soldiery  of  the  Porte,  neither  aa  (brmidable  In- 
struments of  the  sultan's  power  nor  as  any  restraint  upon  the  exercise  of  it.  His  reasons  for 
this  opinion  are  that  the  number  of  the  capiculy  is  small  in  pmportion  to  th»  otiier  troops  which 
compose  the  Turkish  armies,  and  that  in  time  of  peace  they  are  undisciplined.  (Pref.,  2nd  edit., 
p.  2^  etc.)  But  the  troops  stationed  in  a  capital,  though  their  number  be  not  peat,  are  always 
masters  of  the  sovereign's  person  and  power.  The  pnetorian  hands  bore  no  proportion  to  the 
l^onary  troops  in  the  frontier  provinces.  The  soldiery  of  ihe  Porte  are  more  numerous,  and 
must  iKMsess  power  of  the  same  kind,  and  be  eaually  formidable,  sometimes  to  the  sovereign, 
and  oftener  to  the  p"ople.  However  m*>ch  the  discipline  of  the  Janiiaries  may  be  neglected  at 
present,  it  certainly  was  not  so  In  that  age  to  which  alone  my  description  of  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment applies.  The  author  observea  (Pref.,  p.  39)  that  the  janizaries  never  deposed  any  sultan 
of  themselves,  but  that  some  form  of  law,  true  or  false,  has  been  observed,  and  that  either  the 
BiufU.  or  some  (4her  minister  of  religion,  has  announced  to  the  unhappy  prince  the  law  which 
renders  him  unworthy  of  tlie  throne.  (Observ.,  p.  102.}  This  will  always  happen.  In  every 
revolution,  though  brought  about  by  military  power,  tne  deeds  of  the  soldiery  must  be  con- 
firmed and  earned  into  execution  with  the  dvU  sind  zaliglous  formalities  peculiar  to  the 
ciinstltutlon. 

This  addition  to  the  note  may  serve  as  a  farther  illu8trati"n  of  my  own  sentlment^  but  la  not 
made  with  an  Intention  of  entering  into  any  controversy  with  the  author  of  Observations,  etc., 
to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  obUglng  terms  in  which  he  has  expressed  his  remarks  upon  what 
I  h*l  sdviinoed.  Hiippy  were  it  for  such  as  ventured  to  communicate  their  opinions  to  the 
world,  if  every  aniroaaverslon  upon  them  were  conveyed  with  the  same  candid  and  liberal  spirit. 


in  one  particular,  however,  he  seems  to  have  misapprehended  what  I  meant.  (I*ref..  p.  17.)  I 
certainly  did  not  mention  his  or  Oount  Marsigll's  long  resldenoe  In  Turkey  as  a  drcum^tanoe 
which  should  detract  fhim  the  weight  of  their  authority.    I  took  notice  of  tt  In  Justice  to  my 


readers,  that  thev  might  receive  my  opinion  with  distrust,  as  It  diflbred  ftom  that  of  panona 
whose  means  of  information  were  so  for  superior  to  mine. 

Note  XLIV.— Sect  IIL  p.  88. 

The  institution,  the  discipline,  and  privileges  of  the  Janlsaries  are  described  by  all  the  authors 
who  give  any  account  of  the  Turkish  government.  The  manner  in  which  enthusiasm  was 
employed  in  order  to  inspire  them  with  courage  is  thus  related  by  Prince  Quitemir:  **When 
Amnrath  I.  had  formed  them  into  a  body,  he  sent  them  to  H^l  Bektash,  a  Turkish  saint, 
f  imous  for  hla  miracles  and  prophecies,  desiring  him  to  bestow  on  them  a  banner,  to  pray 
(lud  for  their  auooess,  and  to  give  them  a  name.  The  Mint,  when  they  appeared  in  his  pres»-nce, 
put  the  sleeve  of  his  gown  upon  one  of  their  heads  and  said.  Let  them  be  called  Tengiekeri, 
Let  their  countenance  be  ever  bright,  their  bands  victorious,  their  swords  keen ;  let  their  spear 
jdwaya  hang  over  the  heads  of  thdr  enemleo,  and  wherever  they  go,  may  they  return  with  a 
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sblsfaig  fltea."  (Hl9lory  of  the  (Htonutn  Empire,  p.  38.)  The  number  of  J&nisaries  at  the  flret 
liiatKttiion  of  the  body  was  not  cooaiderable.  Under  Solyman,  in  the  year  i  621 ,  thry  amounted 
to  twelw  thottsand.  SInoe  that  time  tbeir  number  haa  greatly  Increased.  (MarslgU,  Gtat,  etc., 
ch.  xvi.  p.  «8.)  Though  Solyman  poeaeased  such  abilities  and  authority  aa  to  restrain  this  for- 
midable body  wlihin  the  buunda  of  obedience,  yci  its  tendencv  to  limit  the  power  of  the  sultons 
was,  eren  in  that  age^  foreseen  by  sagacious  ohserven.  Nicolas  Daulphinois,  who  accompanied 
31.  d'Aramon,  ambassador  from  Uenrr  II.  of  Prance  to  Solyman,  published  an  account  of  hb 
tnvels,  in  which  be  describes  and  celebrates  the  discipline  of  the  Janizaries,  but  at  the  same 
t  me  predtda  thai  they  would  one  day  become  formioable  to  their  masters,  and  at  t  the  same 
part  at  Conatanttnople  as  the  pnetorian  bands  bad  done  at  Rom«.  Collection  of  Voyages  from 
the  Earl  of  Oxford's  Libraxy.  toI.  i.  p.  599. 

Note  XL  V.— Sect  IIL  p.  Sa 

Solyman  the  Magnificent,  to  whom  the  Turkish  historians  liave  given  the  surname  of  canuni, 
or  institutorof  rules,  first  brought  the  finances  aud  military  establishment  of  the  Turlcish  empire 
into  a  regular  form.  He  divided  the  militaiy  force  into  tlie  cajnewty,  or  soldiery  of  the  Porte, 
which  was  properly  the  standing  army,  and  serrotoetiiy,  or  soldiers  appointeil  to  guard  the 
fronUers.  The  chief  strength  of  the  hitter  consisted  of  those  who  held  timarlots  and  ziams. 
These  were  porHons  of  land  granted  to  certain  persons  for  life.  In  much  the  same  manner  as  the 
milttary  fiefs  among  the  nations  of  Eunqpe,  in  return  for  which  military  senrioe  was  performed. 
8olyman,  in  his  Oanu»-Namu,  or  book  of  regulations,  fixed  with  great  accuracy  the  extent  of 
these  lands  In  each  province  of  his  empire,  appointed  tlie  precise  number  of  soldiers  each  person 
who  held  a  timarlot  or  liam  should  bring  into  the  field,  and  established  the  pay  whi<£  they 
should  receive  while  engsged  in  service.  Count  Marsigli  and  Sir  Paul  Rycaut  have  given 
extracts  firom  this  book  of  regulations,  and  it  appears  that  the  ordinary  establishment  of  the 
Turkish  army  exceeded  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men.  When  theac  were  adiled  to  the 
soldiery  of  the  Porte,  they  formed  a  military  pow^r  greatly  superior  to  what  any  Christian  state 
could  command  in  the  sixteenth  century.  (Marsigli,  Etat  Mllitalre,  etc.,  p.  136 ;  Rycaut's  State 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  book  ill.  ch.  ii.)  As  Solyman,  during  his  active  reign,  was  engaged  so 
constantly  hi  war  that  his  troops  were  always  In  the  field,  the  terrataeuljf  became  almost  equal 
to  the  Janiiariefl  themselves  In  discipline  and  valour. 

It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  the  authors  of  the  sixteenth  opntury  should  represent  the 
Turks  as  far  superior  to  the  Chrlstbns  both  in  the  knowledge  and  In  the  practice  of  the  art  of 
war.  Guiodanlinl  informs  us  that  the  Italians  learned  the  art  of  fortifying  towns  from  the 
Turks.  (Histor,  lib.  xv.  p.  366.)  Busliequlua,  who  was  ambassador  from  the  Emperor  Ferdi- 
Hand  to  Solyman,  and  who  had  opportunity  to  observe  the  state  both  of  the  Christian  and 
Turkish  armies,  puUished  a  discourse  concemins  the  bi-st  manner  of  carrying  on  war  against 
the  Turks,  in  which  he  points  out  at  great  length  the  immense  advantages  which  tlie  Intldein 
possessed  with  respect  U>  dliiclpline  and  military  improvements  of  every  kind.  (Busbequii 
Opera,  edit.  Klsevir,  p.  393,  etc.)  The  testimony  of  other  authors  might  be  added,  if  the  matter 
were  in  any  degree  doubtful. 

,  Before  I  conclude  these  Proolh  and  Illustrations,  I  ought  to  explain  the  reason  of  two  omis- 
sions in  tbem :  one  of  which  it  is  necessary  to  mention  on  my  own  account,  the  other  to  obviate 
an  objection  to  this  part  of  the  work. 

In  all  my  inquiries  and  disquisitions  concerning  the  progress  of  government,  manners, 
literature  and  commerce  during  the  Middle  Ages,  ss  well  as  in  ray  delineations  of  the  political 
constitution  of  the  different  states  of  Europe  at  the  opening  of  the  sixteenth  century,  I  have  not 
once  mentioned  M.  de  Voltaire,  who  In  bis  Euai  9ur  VBiatoirt  gtniralt  has  re\iewed  the  same 
period  |uid  has  treated  of  all  these  sufetl^cts*  This  does  not  proceed  fh>m  an  ln«ttentlmi  to  the 
works  of  that  extraordinary  man,  whose  genius,  no  less  enterprising  than  universal,  has 
attempted  almost  every  different  species  of  literary  oomposltiou.  In  many  of  these  he  excels. 
In  all,  if  be  had  left  religion  untouched,  he  b  instructive  and  agreeable.  But,  as  he  seldom 
imlutee  the  examule  of  modem  historians  in  citing  the  authors  f^m  whom  they  derived  their 
information,  1  could  not  with  propriety  appeal  to  bin  authority  In  confirmation  of  any  doubtful 
or  unknown  fiurt.  I  have  often,  however,  followed  him  as  my  guide  in  these  researches;  and  he 
has  not  only  pointed  out  the  foots  with  rr  spcct  to  which  It  was  of  ImporUnoe  to  Inquire,  but 
the  conclusions  which  it  was  proper  to  dniw  from  them.  If  he  had  at  the  same  time  mentioned 
the  books  which  relate  these  pariiculars,  a  great  part  of  my  labour  would  have  been  unnecessary, 
ami  many  of  his  readen  who  now  consider  him  only  aa  an  entertaining  and  lively  writer  would 
find  that  he  is  a  learned  aivl  well-informed  historian. 

As  to  the  other  omission,  every  Intelligent  reader  must  have  observed  that  I  have  not  entered, 
either  in  the  historical  part  of  this  volume  or  in  the  Proofb  and  Illustrations  into  the  same 
detail  with  respect  to  the  ancient  laws  and  custonoks  of  the  British  kingdoms  as  concerning  those 
of  the  other  Europenn  nations.  As  the  c^>ital  lacts  with  regard  to  the  progreM  of  government 
and  manners  in  their  own  countiy  are  known  to  moat  of  my  readers,  such  a  detail  appeared  to 
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me  to  be  lees  eesentlal.  Such  fhete  end  obsenrattofu,  bowerer,  m  were  wfcifweiy  tmrnde 
completing  my  deeign  in  tblii  part  of  the  woTk,  1  have  mentloaed  nmlrr  tbe  dllferent  artlcke 
which  are  the  snl^eGU  of  my  dlsqaJsltiona.  The  eiale  of  goTenunrat  in  all  the  luitlone  of 
Eompe  having  been  nearly  the  same  dining  sereral  agi>8,  nothing  can  tend  more  to  Ulnatrale 
the  piugicea  of  the  English  coostltntkm  than  a  carrftol  inquiry  into  the  lawa  and  cnstoma  of  the 
kingdoms  on  the  Continent.  This  souroe  of  information  has  bef  n  too  mnch  neglected  hy  the 
English  antiquaries  and  lawyers.  Filled  with  admiration  of  that  luppy  ooostitvtion  now  estab- 
lisbed  In  Great  Britain,  tiiey  liave  been  more  attentlTe  to  its  forms  and  principles  than  to  tho 
condition  and  ideas  of  remote  times,  which  in  almost  every  paitlciilar  differ  fh>m  the  prrsent. 
While  engaged  in  pemsing  tlie  laws,  oharters,  and  early  historians  of  tiie  Oootinental  klngdonub 
I  have  often  been  led  to  think  that  an  attempt  to  illnstrste  the  progress  of  English  Jviapre- 
dence  and  poIi<7  by  a  comparison  with  those  of  other  kingdoms  In  a  similar  sitaation  would 
be  of  great  atlllty,  and  might  throw  much  light  on  MOie  polnta  which  are  now  obscure,  and 
deckle  others  whkh  have  been  kng  eontiovurtad. 
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BMh  of  Cbn)m  V.-HI8  HwredlUry  Domtotow^-PMUp  umI  Jomiiui.  Us  PMwite-Blrth  of 
FeniliMiMl.  his  Brotber— DMth  of  Isabell*— Pbilip't  Attempta  to  obtain  tlie  Qov«niinent  of 
Ckatile— The  Regent  F<nllMnd  nutfricfl  a  Niece  of  tte  French  Klnc  to  txclndo  Philip  ud 
hit  riaai^lpi^The  ChstilUn  Nobility  (fcetam  lur  Fbillp— Philip  and  Joanna  procUjOMd-- 
Death  ^Philip-  IncanadtT  of  J«ann*-Ftordinand  made  Beneol^HIa  AcqnlaiUon  ofTt-ni- 
tory— HIa  Death— EducatfoD  of  Charles  T.— Cardinals  Xlmenes  and  Adrian— Charles 
ecknowledged  King— Xlmenes  strengthens  ths  Koyal  Power  i  Is  opposed  by  the  MoUes— 
War  In  Navarro  and  in  AMea— Peace  with  Fteiice<:>Charico  visitB  8pain— His  ingraUtude 
towards  Xlmenes— Death  of  the  Latter— Discontent  of  the  Gastillans— Cormption  of  the 
King's  Flemish  FaTonritea— Receptlun  of  Charles  in  Aragun— Death  of  the  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian—Charles and  Frmnds  I.  Competitors  for  the  Emp&e— Views  of  the  other  RelKning 
Potentatre— Assembhr  of  the  Electors— The  Crown  offered  to  Frederic  of  Saxony— He  de- 
clines In  Fvtom  of  dharlcfl»  who  is  oboaen— D  soontent  of  the  Spaninrds— Insurrection  in 
Valencia— The  Ooitea  of  CistUe  sammoned  to  meet  iu  Qalicia— Charles  appuiuts  Regents, 
and  embsrks  for  the  Low  Countries. 

Gharlbs  y.  was  born  at  Ghent  on  the  24ih  day  of  February,  in  the  year  1500. 
His  father,  PMiip  the  Handsome,  archduke  of  Austria,  was  the  son  of  the 
emperor  Maximilian,  and  of  Mary,  the  only  child  of  Charles  the  Bold,  the  last 
prince  of  the  house  of  Buif^ndy.  His  mother,  Joanna,  was  the  second 
daughter  of  Ferdinand,  king  of  Aiagon,  and  of  Isabella,  queen  of  Castila 

A  long  train  of  fortunate  events  had  opened  the  way  for  this  young  prince  to 
the  inheritance  of  more  extenrive  dominions  than  any  Suropean  monarch 
since  Charlemagne  had  possessed.  Each  of  his  ancestors  had  acquired  king- 
doms or  provinces  towaras  which  their  prosnect  of  succession  was  extremely 
remote.  The  rich  possessionB  of  Mary  of  Bur^ndv  had  been  destined  for 
another  &mily.  she  having  been  contracted  by  ner  mther  to  the  only  son  of 
Louis  XL  of  France ;  but  that  ci4[>ricioas  monarch,  indulging  his  hatred  to 
her  family,  chose  rather  to  strip  her  of  part  of  her  territories  by  force  than  to 
secure  the  whole  by  marriage ;  and  by  this  misconduct,  fatal  to  his  posterity, 
he  threw  all  the  Netherlands  and  Franche-Comt6  into  the  hands  of  a  rival 
Isabella,  the  daughter  of  John  11.  of  Castile,  fiur  from  having  any  prospect  of 
that  noble  inheritance  which  she  transmitted  to  her  grandson,  passed  the  early 
part  of  her  life  in  obscurity  and  indigence.  But  the  Castilians^  exasperated 
against  her  brother,  Henry  IV..  an  ill-advised  and  vicious  pnnce,  publicly 
charged  hiiu  with  impotence  ana  his  queen  with  adultery.  Upon  his  demise, 
rejecting  Joanna,  whom  Henry  had  uniformly,  and  even  on  his  death-bed. 
owned  to  be  his  kwful  daughter,  and  whom  an  assemUy  ol  the  states  had 
acknowledged  to  be  the  heir  of  his  kingdom,  they  obliged  her  to  retire  into 
Portugal  and  placed  Isabella  on  the  throne  of  Castila  Ferdinand  owed  the 
crown  of  Aragon  to  the  unexpected  death  of  his  elder  brother,  and  acquired 
the  kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Sicily  bv  violating  the  faith  of  treaties  and  disre- 
garding the  ties  of  blood.  To  all  these  kin^oms  Christopher  Columbus,  bv 
an  effort  of  genius  and  of  intrepidity  the  botdest  and  most  soooessful  that  is 
recorded  in  the  annals  of  mankiDd,  added  a  new  workl|^the  wealth  of  which 
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became  one  ooDsidfirable  source  of  the  power  and  grandeur  of  the  Spanish 
monarchs. 

Don  John,  the  onlj  son  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  their  ddest 
diiughter,  the  <iueen  of  Portugal^  being  cut  off,  without  issue,  in  the  flower  of 
Youth,  all  their  hopes  centred  in  Joanna  and  her  posteritjr.  But  as  her 
husband,  the  archduke,  was  a  stranser  to  the  Spaniards,  it  was  thought 
expedient  to  invite  him  into  Spain,  that  by  residing  among  them  he  might 
accustom  himself  to  their  laws  and  manners ;  and  it  was  expected  that  the 
cortea.  or  assembly  of  states,  whose  authority  was  then  so  great  in  Spain  that 
no  title  to  the  crown  was  reckoned  valid  unless  it  received  their  sanction, 
would  acknowledge  his  right  of  succession,  together  with  that  of  the  infanta, 
his  wife.  Philip  and  Joanna,  passing  through  France  in  their  way  to  Spain, 
were  entertained  in  that  kingdom  with  the  utmost  magnificence.  The  ardi- 
duke  did  homage  to  Louis  XIL  for  the  earldom  of  Flanders,  and  took  his  seat 
as  a  peer  of  %no  realm  in  the  parliament  of  Paris.  They  were  received  in 
Spain  with  every  mark  of  honour  that  the  parental  affection  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  or  the  respect  of  their  subjects,  could  devise ;  and  their  title  to  the 
crown  was  soon  after  acknowledged  by  the  cortes  of  both  kingdoms. 

But  amidst  these  outward  appearances  of  satialaction  audi  joy  some  secret 
uneasiness  preyed  upon  the  nund  of  each  of  these  princes.  The  stately  and 
reserved  ceremonial  of  the  Spanish  court  was  so  burdensome  to  Philip,  a  prince 
young,  gay,  affable,  fond  of  society  and  of  pleasure,  that  he  soon  Wan  to 
express  a  desire  of  returning  to  his  native  country,  the  manners  of  which  were 
more  suited  to  his  temper.  Ferdinan(L  observing  the  declining  health  of  his 
queen,  with  whose  life  he  knew  that  his  rig:ht  to  the  government  of  Castile 
must  cease,  easily  foresaw  that  a  prince  of  Philip's  disposition,  and  who  already 
discovered  an  extreme  impatience  to  reign,  would  never  consent  to  his  retain- 
ing any  dej^ree  of  authority  in  that  kingdom ;  and  the  prospect  of  this  dimi- 
nution of  his  power  awakened  the  jealousy  of  that  ambitious  monarch. 

Isabella  beheld  with  the  sentiments  natural  to  a  mother  the  indifference  and 
neglect  with  which  the  archduke  treated  her  daughter,  who  was  destitute  of 
those  beauties  of  person  as  well  as  those  acoomphshments  of  mind  which  fix 
the  affections  of  a  husband.  Her  uuderstandingi  always  weak,  was  often  dis- 
ordered. She  doted  on  Philip  with  sudi  an  excess  of  childish  and  indiscreet 
fondness  as  excited  disgust  rather  than  affection.  Her  jeakwsy,  for  which  her 
husband's  behaviour  ^ve  her  too  much  cause,  was  proportioned  to  her  love, 
and  often  broke  out  m  the  most  extrava^t  actions.  Isabelli^  though  sen- 
bible  of  her  defects,  could  not  help  pitymg  her  condition,  which  was  soon 
rendered  altogether  deplorable  bv  the  archduke's  abrupt  resolution  of  setting 
out  in  the  middle  of  wmter  for  Flanders  and  of  leaving  her  in  Spain.  Isabella 
entreated  him  not  to  abuklon  his  wife  to  grief  and  melancholy,  which  might 
prove  fatal  to  her,  as  she  was  near  the  time  of  her  deliveiy.  Joanna  conjured 
him  to  put  off  his  journey  for  three  days  only,  that  she  might  have  the  pleasure 
of  celebrating  the  festival  of  Christmas  in  his  company.  Ferdinand,  after 
representing  the  imprudence  of  his  leaving  Spain  before  he  had  time  to  become 
aciiuainted  with  the  genius  or  to  gain  the  affections  ai  the  people  who  were 
one  day  to  be  his  subjects,  besought  him  at  least  not  to  pass  through  France^ 
with  which  kingdom  he  was  then  at  open  war.  Philip,  without  r^cftrding 
either  the  dictates  of  humanitr  or  the  maxims  of  prudence,  persisted  in  his 
purpose,  and  on  the  22nd  of  Iiecember  set  out  for  the  Low  (x>untries  by  the 
way  of  France.^ 

From  the  moment  of  his  departure,  Joanna  sunk  into  a  deep  and  sullen 
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meluidiolT,*  and  wfafle  she  was  in  that  situfttion  bore  Fordinand,  her  seeond 
son,  for  whom  the  power  of  his  brother  Charles  afterwards  procured  the  king- 
doms of  Hongary  and  fiohemia,  and  to  whom  he  at  last  transmitted  the 
imperial  seep^  Joanna  was  the  onW  person  in  Spain  who  discovered  no  ioy 
at  the  birth  of  this  prince.  Insensible  to  that)  as  well  as  to  every  other 
pleasure,  she  was  wholly  occupied  with  the  thoughts  of  returning  to  her 
nosband ;  nor  did  she  in  any  degree  recover  tranquillity  of  mind  until  she 
arrived  at  Brussels  next  year.'    [1504.] 

Philip,  in  passing  throurii  France,  had  an  interview  with  Louis  XII.,  and 
signed  a  treatr  with  him,  by  which  he  hoiped  that  ail  the  differences  between 
France  and  Spain  would  nave  been  finally  terminated.  But  Ferdinand, 
whose  affiurs  at  that  time  weie  extremely  prosperous  in  Italy,  where  the 
superior  genius  of  Gonsalvo  de  C6rdova.  the  great  captain,  triumphed  on 
every  occasion  over  the  arms  of  France^  did  not  pay  the  least  regard  to  what 
his  son-in-law  had  concluded,  and  carried  on  hostitities  with  greater  ardour 
than  ever. 

From  this  time  PhiKf)  seems  not  to  have  taken  any  part  in  the  affairs  of 
Spain,  waiting  in  quiet  till  the  death  either  of  Ferdinand  or  of  Isabella  should 
open  the  way  to  one  of  their  thronea  The  latter  of  the«e  events  was  not  far 
distant  The  untimely  death  of  her  son  and  eldest  daughter  had  made  a  deep 
impression  on  the  mind  of  Isabelb ;  and  as  she  conM  derive  but  little  consola- 
tion for  the  keaes  which  she  had  sustained  either  from  her  daughter  Joanna, 
whose  infirmities  daily  increased,  or  from  her  scm -in-law,  who  no  longer  pre- 
served even  the  appearance  of  a  decent  respect  towards  that  unhappy  princess, 
her  smrits  and  health  be^  gradually  to  decline,  and.  after  languishing  some 
months,  she  died  at  Medina  del  Gkmpo  on  the  26th  ot  November,  1604.  She 
was  no  less  eminent  for  virtue  than  for  wisdom ;  and,  whether  we  consider  her 
behaviour  as  a  queen,  as  a  wife,  or  as  a  mother,  she  is  justly  entitled  to  the 
high  encomiums  bestowed  upon  ner  by  the  Spanish  historians.* 

A  few  weeks  before  her  death,  she  made  her  last  will,  and,  being  convinced 
of  Joanna's  incapacity  to  assume  the  reins  of  government  into  her  own  hands, 
and  having  no  inclination  to  commit  them  to  Philip,  with  whose  conduct  she 
was  extremely  dissatisfied,  she  appointed  Ferdinana  regent  or  administrator 
of  the  afoirs  of  Castile  until  her  grandson  Charles  should  attain  the  age  of 
twenty.  She  bequeathed  to  Ferdinand  likewise  one-half  of  the  revenues 
which  should  arise  from  the  Indies,  together  with  the  grand  masterships  of  the 
three  military  orders.— dignities  which  rendered  the  person  who  possessed 
them  almost  mdepenaent,  and  which  Isabella  had  for  that  reason  annexed  to 
the  crown.*  But  before  she  signed  a  deed  so  favourable  to  Ferdinand  she 
obligM  him  to  swear  that  he  would  not,  by  a  second  marriage,  or  by  any  other 
means,  endeavour  to  deprive  Joanna  or  her  posterity  of  their  right  of  succes- 
sion to  any  of  his  kingdoms.* 

Immediately  upon  the  queen's  death,  Ferdinand  resiped  the  title  of  king 
of  Castile,  ana  issued  orders  to  proclaim  Joanna  and  Philip  the  sovereigns  ot 
that  kingdom.  But  at  the  same  time  he  assumed  the  character  of  r^ent,  in 
consequence  of  Isabella's  testament ;  and  not  long  after,  he  prevailedon  the 
oortes  of  Castile  to  acknowledge  his  right  to  that  office.  This,  however,  he  did 
not  procure  witiiont  difficulty,  nor  without  discovering  such  symptoms  of 
alienation  and  disgust  among  the  Castilians  as  filled  him  with  great  uneasi- 
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ness.  The  union  of  Castile  and  Aragon  for  almost  thirty  years  had  not  so 
entirely  extirpated  the  ancient  and  hereditary  enmity  which  subsisfied  between 
the  natives  of  these  kingdoms  that  the  Oastilian  pride  could  submit  without 
murmuring  to  the  ffovemmeut  of  a  Idns  of  Aragon.  Ferdinand's  own  cha- 
racter, with  which  tne  Castiiians  were  wcD  acquainted,  was  far  from  rendering 
his  authority  desirabla  Suspicious,  discerning,  severe,  *and  parsimoniotis,  he 
was  accustomed  to  observe  the  most  minute  actions  of  his  subjects  with  a 
jealous  attention,  and  to  reward  their  highest  services  with  little  liberality ; 
and  th^  were  now  deprived  of  Isabella,  whose  gentle  qualities,  and  parttahty 
to  her  Oastilian  subjects,  often  tempered  his  austerity  or  rendered  it  toleraUa 
The  maxims  of  his  government  were  espedally  odious  to  the  grandees ;  for 
that  artful  prince,  sensible  ol  the  dangerous  privileges  conferred  upon  than  by 
the  feudal  mstitutions,  had  endeavoured  to  curb  their  exorbitant  power'  by 
extending  the  rojal  jurisdiction,  by  protecting  their  iigured  vassals,  by  increas- 
ing the  immunities  of  cities,  and  ny  other  measures  equally  prudent  From 
allthese  causes  a  formidable  party  among  the  Castiiians  united  a^nst  Ferdi- 
nand, and,  thou^  the  persons  who  composed  it  had  not  hitherto  taken 
any  public  step  m  opposition  to  him,  he  plainly  saw  that  upon  the  least 
encouragement  from  tneir  new  king  they  would  proceed  to  the  most  violeiit 
extremities. 

There  was  no  less  agitation  in  the  Netherlands  upon  receiving  the  accounts 
of  Isabella's  death  and  of  Ferdinand's  having  assumed  the  government  of 
Castile.  Philip  was  not  of  a  temper  tamelv  to  suffer  himself  to  be  supplanted 
bv  the  ambition  of  his  father-in-law.  If  Joanna's  infirmities  and  the  nonace 
of  Charles  rendered  them  inoapable  of  goveroment,  he,  as  a  husband,  was  the 
proper  guardiau  of  his  wife,  and,  as  a  father,  the  natural  tutor  of  his  son.  Nor 
was  it  sutticient  to  oppose  to  these  just  rights,  and  to  the  inclination  of  the 
people  of  Castile,  the  authority  of  a  testament  the  genuineness  ol  which  was 
perhaps  doubtful,  and  its  contents  to  him  appeared  certainly  to  be  iniquitous 
A  keener  edge  was  added  to  Philip's  resentment,  and  new  vigour  mfused 
into  his  councils,  by  the  arrival  of  I>on  John  Manuel.  He  was  Ferdinand's 
amliassador  at  the  unperial  court,  but  upon  the  first  notice  of  Isabdht's  death 
repaired  to  Brussels,  nattering  himself  that  under  a  young  and  libeial  prince 
he  might  attain  to  power  and  nonours  which  he  could  never  have  expected  in 
the  service  of  an  old  and  frugal  master.  He  had  early  paid  court  to  Philip, 
during  his  residence  in  Spun,  with  such  assiduity  as  enturely  gained  his  confi- 
dence, and^  having  been  trained  to  business  under  Ferdinand,  could  oppose  hi8 
schemes  with  equal  abilities,  and  with  arts  not  inferior  to  those  for  which  that 
monarch  was  distinguished.* 

By  the  advice  of  Manuel,  ambassadors  were  despatched  to  require  Ferdinand 
to  retire  into  Aragon,  and  to  resien  the  government  of  Castile  to  those  persons 
whom  Philip  should  intrust  with  it  until  his  own  arrival  in  that  kingdom. 
Such  of  the  Castilian  nobles  as  had  discovered  any  dissatisfaction  with  Ferdi- 
nand's administration  were  encouraged  by  every  method  to  oppose  it.  At 
the  same  time  a  treaty  was  concluded  with  Ijouis  XIL,  hj  which  Philip 
flattered  himself  that  he  had  secured  the  friendship  and  assistance  of  that 
monarch. 

Meanwhile,  Ferdinand  employed  all  the  arts  of  address  and  policy  in  order 
to  retain  the  power  of  which  he  had  got  possession,  fiy  means  of  OonchiDo^, 
an  Aragonian  gentleman,  he  entered  into  a  private  negotiation  with  Joanna, 
a!)d  prevailed  on  that  weak  princess  to  confirm,  by  her  authority,  his  right  to 
the  regercy.  But  this  intrigue  did  not  escape  the  penetrating  eye  ol  Don 
*  MurUiu,  Ubt.,  lib.  38,  c  12,  '  Zorita,  Anales  de  Aragvn,  ton.  tL  p.  12. 
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John  Manuel :  Joanna's  letter  of  consent  mw  intercepted,  GondulloB  ivas 
thrown  iuto  a  dnngeon,  she  herself  confined  to  an  apartment  in  the  palace,  and 
all  her  Spanish  domestics  sedaded  from  her  presence.* 

The  mortification  which  the  discovery  of  this  intrigue  occasioned  to  Ferdi- 
nand was  much  increased  by  his  observing  the  promes  which  Philip's  emis* 
saries  made  in  Castile.  Some  of  the  nobies  retired  to  their  casties ;  others 
to  the  towns  in  which  they  had  influence ;  they  formed  tbemselves  into  eon* 
f  ederades  and  began  to  assemble  their  vasisals.  Ferdinand's  court  was  almost 
totally  deserted,— not  a  person  d  distinction  but  Ximenes,  archbishop  of 
Toledo,  the  duke  of  Alva,  and  the  marquis  of  Denia,  remaining  there ;  while 
the  houses  of  Philip's  ambassadors  were  duly  crowded  with  noblemen  of  the 
bluest  rank. 

,  with  seeing 
1,  in  defiance 

^, ,      _  „  I  her  posterity 

of  the  crown  of  Ctotile,  rather  than  renounce  the  regency  of  that  kingdom. 
His  plan  for  acocMnplislung  this  was  no  less  bold  than  the  mtention  itself  was 
idcked.  He  demanded  in  marriage  Joanna,  the  soppoeed  daughter  of 
HeniT  lY.,  on  the  belief  of  whose  illegitimacy  Isabella's  right  to  the  crown  of 
Oastife  was  founded ;  and  by  reviving  the  daim  of  this  princess,  in  <mposition 
to  which  he  himself  had  formerly  led  armies  and  fougbt  battles,  he  hoped 
once  more  to  get  possession  of  the  throne  of  that  kingdom.  But  Bmanuel, 
king  of  Portugal,  m  whose  dominions  Joanna  resided  at  that  time,  having 
married  one  of  Feidiiiand's  daughters  by  Isabella,  refused  his  consent  to  that 
ttnnatuml  matdi ;  and  the  unhappy  princess  herself,  having  lost  all  relish  for 
the  objects  of  ambition  by  being  long  immured  in  a  convent^  discovered  no  less 
aversion  to  it.'* 

The  resources,  however,  of  Ferdinand's  ambition  were  not  exhausted.  Upon 
meeting  with  a  repulse  m  Portugal  he  turned  towards  France  and  sought 
in  marriafle  Germaine  de  Foix,  a  daughter  of  the  viscount  ot  NarbonncL 
and  of  Maiy,  the  sister  of  Louis  XIL  The  war  which  that  monarch  had 
carried  on  against  Ferdinand  in  Naples  had  been  so  unfortimate  that 
he  listened  with  joy  to  a  proposal  which  furnished  him  with  an  honour- 
able pretence  for  condnding  peace ;  and  though  no  prince  was  ever  more 
remarkable  than  Ferdinand  for  making  all  his  passions  oend  to  the  maxims  of 
interest  or  become  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  ambition,  yet  so  vehement 
was  his  resentment  against  his  scm-in-law  that  the  desire  of  gratifying  it 
rendered  him  regardless  of  every  other  consideration.  In  order  to  he  revenged 
of  Philip  by  detaching  Louis  from  his  interest,  and  in  order  to  gain  a  chance 
of  excluding  him  from  his  hereditary  throne  of  Anfon  and  the  dominions 
annexed  to  it,  he  was  ready  once  more  to  divide  Spain  into  separate  kingdoms, 
tbom^  the  union  of  these  was  the  great  glory  of  his  rei^  and  had  been  the 
diief  object  of  his  ambition ;  he  consenteato  restore  the  l^eapolitan  nobles  of 
the  French  faction  to  thdr  possessions  and  honours,  and  submitted  to  the 
ridicule  of  marrying,  in  an  advanced  aoe,  a  princess  of  eighteen." 

The  conclusion  of  this  match,  'vriiicn  deprived  Philip  of  his  only  ally  and 
threatened  him  with  the  loss  ii  so  many  kingdoms,  gave  him  a  dreadful 
alarm,  and  convinced  Don  John  Manuel  that  tnere  was  now  a  necessity  of 
taking  other  measures  with  regard  to  the  afiUrs  of  Spain.'*    He  accordingly 
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instraeted  the  Flemish  ambMadora  in  the  oooit  of  Spftin  to  testify  the  i 
desire  which  their  master  had  of  terminating  all  ditferenoes  between  him  i 
Ferdinand  in  an  amicable  manner,  and  his  willingness  to  consent  to  any  con- 
ditions that  would  re-establish  the  friendship  which  ought  to  subsist  bc^een 
a  father  and  a  son-in-law.  Ferdinand,  though  he  had  made  and  broken  more 
treaties  than  any  prince  of  any  affe,  was  a^t  to  confide  so  far  in  the  sincerity 
of  other  men,  or  to  depend  so  mucn  upon  his  own  address  and  their  weakness, 
as  to  be  always  extremely  fond  of  a  negotiation.  He  listened  with  eagerness 
to  the  declamtions,  and  hoou  concluded  a  treaty  at  Salamanca,  in  which  it  was 
stipulated  that  the  government  of  Castile  should  be  carried  on  in  the  joint 
names  of  Joanna,  of  Ferdinand,  and  of  Philip,  and  that  the  revenues  of  tiie 
crown,  as  well  as  the  right  of  conferring  oinoea,  should  be  shared  between 
Ferdinand  and  Philip  by  an  equal  division." 

Nothin|^  however,  was  farther  from  Philip's  thoughts  than  to  observe  this 
treaty.    His  sole  intention  in  proposing  it  was  to  amuse  Ferdinand  and  to 

frevent  him  from  taking  any  measures  for  obstructing  his  voyage  into  Spain, 
t  had  that  elfect  Ferdinand,  sagacious  as  he  wiu,  did  not  tor  some  time 
suspect  his  design ;  and  though,  when  he  perceived  it,  he  prevailed  on  the  king 
of  France  not  onljr  to  remonstrate  against  the  arehduke's  journey,  but  to 
threaten  hostilities  if  he  should  undertake  it,— though  he  solicited  the  duke  of 
Gueldi-es  to  attack  his  son-in-law's  dominions  in  the  Low  Countries.— Philip 
and  his  consort  nevertheless  set  sail  with  a  numerous  fleet  and  a  good  bodr  of 
land-forces.  They  were  obliged  by  a  violent  tempest  to  tak»  shelter  In  Bng- 
land,  where  Henry  YII.,  in  comphance  with  Ferdinand's  solicitations,  detained 
them  upwards  of  three  months :  ^*  at  last  thejr  were  permitted  to  depart^  and, 
after  a  more  prosperous  Toyage,  they  arrived  in  safety  at  Comnna  in  Qalida, 
nor  durst  Ferdinand  attempt^  as  he  once  intended,  to  oppose  their  landing  by 
force  of  arms.    [1506.] 

The  Oastiiian  nobles,  who  had  been  obliged  hitherto  to  oonoeal  or  to  dis- 
semble their  sentiments,  now  declared  onenly  in  favour  of  Philip.  From  every 
comer  of  the  kingdom,  persons  of  the  nighest  rank,  with  numerous  retinues 
of  their  vassals,  repaired  to  their  new  sovereign.  The  treaty  of  fialamaiica 
was  universally  condemned,  and  all  agreed  to  exclude  from  the  government  of 
Castile  a  prince  who^  by  consenting  to  disjoin  Aiagon  and  Naples  from  that 
crown,  discovered  so  Utile  concern  for  its  true  interests.  Ferainand,  mean- 
while, abandoned  by  almost  aU  the  Ciustilians,  disconcerted  by  their  revolt,  and 
uncertain  whether  he  should  peaceably  relinquish  his  nower  or  take  arms  in 
order  to  maintain  it,  earnestly  solidtea  an  interview  with  his  son-in-law,  who, 
by  the  advice  of  Manuel,  studiously  avoided  it  Convinced  at  last,  by  seeing 
the  number  and  real  of  Philip's  adherents  daily  increase,  that  it  was  vain  to 
think  of  resisting  such  a  torrent,  Ferdinand  consented,  bj  treaty,  to  resign 
the  re^ncy  of  Castile  into  the  hands  of  Philip,  to  retire  into  his  neredituy 
dominions  of  Aragoii,  and  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  masterships  of  the  military 
orders,  and  that  share  of  the  revenue  d  the  Indies  which  Isabella  had 
bequeathed  to  him.  Though  an  interview  between  the  princes  was  no  longer 
necessary,  it  was  agreed  to  on  both  sides  from  motives  of  decency.  Phuip 
repaired  to  the  place  appointed  with  a  splendid  retinue  of  Castilian  nobles  and 
a  considerable  body  of  armed  men.'  Ferdmand  appeared  without  any  pomp, 
attended  by  a  few  followers  mounted  on  mules,  and  unarmed.  On  that 
occasion  Don  John  Manuel  had  the  pleasure  of  displaying  before  the  monarch 
whom  he  had  deserted  the  extensive  influence  which  be  had  acquired  over  his 
new  master ;  while  Ferdinand  suffered,  in  presence  of  his  former  subjects,  the 
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two  most  crael  mortifications  which  an  urtful  and  ainbitioos  prince  can  fed,— 
bein^  at  once  overreached  in  conduct  and  stripned  of  power." 

Not  long  after,  he  retired  into  Aratfon ;  ano^  hopiiif?  that  some  favourable 
accident  would  soon  open  the  waj  to  bis  return  into  Castile,  he  took  care  to 

Erotest)  though  with  great  secrecy,  that  the  treats  oonduded  with  his  son-in- 
iw,  being  extorted  b^  force,  ought  to  be  deemed  void  of  aU  obligation.^* 

Philip  took  possession  of  his  new  authority  with  a  youthfm  ioy.  The 
unhappy  Joanna,  from  whom  he  derived  it.  remained,  during  all  these  con- 
tests, under  the  dominion  of  a  deep  melancholy ;  she  was  seldom  allowed  to 
appear  in  public ;  her  father^  though  he  had  often  desired  it,  was  refused 
access  to  her ;  and  Philip's  chief  object  was  to  previul  on  the  cortes  to  declare 
her  incapable  of  government,  that  an  undividou  power  might  be  lodged  in  his 
hands  until  his  son  should  attain  to  full  a^.  But  such  was  the  partial 
attachment  of  the  Castilians  to  their  native  princess  that,  though  Manud  bad 
the  address  to  gain  some  members  of  the  cortes  assembled  at  Valladolid,  and 
others  were  willing  to  gratify  their  new  sovereign  in  his  first  re^uest^  the 
great  body  of  the  representatives  refused  their  consent  to  a  declaration  which 
wey  thought  so  injurious  to  the  blood  of  their  monarchs."  They  were 
unanimous,  however,  in  acknowledging  Joanna  and  Philip  queen  and  king  of 
Castile,  and  their  son  Charles  prince  of  Asturias. 

This  was  almost  the  only  memorable  event  during  Philip's  administration. 
A  fever  put  an  end  to  his  life  in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  when  he 
had  not  enjoyed  the  regal  dignity,  which  he  had  becai  so  eager  to  obtain,  full 
three  months.'* 

The  whole  royal  authority  in  Castile  ought,  of  course,  to  have  devolved  upon 
Joanna,  fiut  the  shock  occasioned  by  a  disaster  so  unexpected  as  the  death 
of  her  husband  completed  the  disorder  of  her  understanding  and  her  inca- 
pacity for  government  During  all  the  time  of  Philip's  sickness,  no  entreaty 
could  prevail  on  her^though  in  the  sixth  month  of  tier  pregnancy,  to  leave 
him  for  a  moment.  When  he  expired,  however,  she  did  not  shed  one  tear  or 
utter  a  single  groan.  Her  grief  was  silent  and  settled.  She  continued  to 
watch  the  dead  body  with  the  same  tenderness  and  attention  as  if  it  had  been 
alive,'*  and,  though  at  last  she  permitted  it  to  be  buried,  she  soon  removed  it 
from  the  tomb  to  ner  own  apartment  There  it  was  laia  upon  a  bed  of  state, 
in  a  splendid  dress  ;  and,  having  heard  from  some  monk  a  Wendary  tale  of  a 
king  who  revived  after  he  had  been  dead  fourteen  years,  she  kept  her  eyes 
almost  constantlv  fixed  on  the  body,  waiting  for  the  hf^>py  moment  of  its 
return  to  life.  Nor  was  this  capricious  affection  for  her  dead  husband  less 
tinctured  with  jealousy  than  that  which  she  had  borne  to  him  when  alive. 
She  did  not  permit  anv  of  her  female  attendants  to  approach  the  bed  on 
which  his  corpse  was  laid ;  she  would  not  sufi'er  any  woman  who  did  not 
belong  to  her  &mily  to  enter  the  apartment ;  and,  rather  than  grant  that 
privilege  to  a  midwife,  thoujB^h  a  very  aged  one  had  been  chosen  on  purpose, 
she  bore  the  princess  Oatharme  without  any  other  assistance  than  that  of  her 
own  domestics.  *• 

A  woman  in  such  a  state  of  mind  was  little  capable  of  governing  a  great 
kingdom  ;  and  Joanna^  who  made  it  her  sole  employment  to  bewail  the  loss 
and  to  pray  for  the  soul  of  her  husband,  would  have  thought  her  attention  to 

"  Zarite,  Anales  de  Antgon,  vi.  64— M«rl-  "  ZariU,  Annies  de  Angon,  vl.  76. 

ana.  lib.  28.  c.  i9,  SO.— P.  Martyr.  £p., 301, 305,  "  M«riana,  lib.  28,  c.  23.    [1506.] 

etc  ^'  P.  Martyr.  Ep.,  316. 

'-  Znrita,  Anal«6  <te  Angoo, tL  68.-.Fcn«-  "*  Mariana,  Hint..  Ub.  29,c.  3, 5— P.  Martyr. 

ras.  Hist.,  viil.  390.  Ep.,  318,  324,  328.  S32. 
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public  aliairs  an  impious  neglect  of  those  duties  which  she  owed  to  him.  But 
though  she  dediiied  assuming  the  administration  herself,  vet,  by  a  strange 
capnce  of  jealousy,  she  refused  to  commit  it  to  any  other  person ;  and  no 
entreaty  of  her  subjects  could  persuade  her  to  name  a  regent  or  even  to  sign 
such  ^papen  as  were  necessary  for  the  execution  of  justice  and  the  security  of 
the  kingdom. 

The  death  of  Philip  threw  Uie  Castilians  into  the  greatest  perplexity.  It 
was  necessary  to  appomt  a  regent,  both  on  account  of  Joanna's  frenxy  and  the 
infancy  of  her  son  ;  and  as  there  was  not  among  the  nobles  any  person  so 
eminently  distingnished,  either  by  superiority  in  rank  or  abilities,  as  to  be 
called  by  the  piiblic  voice  to  that  high  office,  all  naturally  turned  their  eyes 
either  towards  Ferdinand  or  towards  the  emperor  Maximilian.  The  former 
claimed  tiiat  dignity  as  administrator  for  his  daughter,  and  by  virtue  of  the 
testament  of  Isabella ;  the  latter  thoufi:ht  himself  the  legal  guardian  of  his 
grandson,  whom^  on  account  of  his  rootner's  infirmities,  he  already  considered 
as  king  of  Castile.  Such  of  the  nobility  as  had  lately  been  most  active  in 
compeuing  Ferdinand  to  resign  the  government  of  the  kingdom  trembled  at 
the  thoughts  of  his  being  restored  so  soon  to  his  former  dignity.  They 
dreade<l  the  return  of  a  monarch  not  apt  to  forgive,  and  who  to  those  defects 
with  which  they  were  already  acquainted  added  that  resentment  which  the 
remembrance  en  their  behavour,  and  reflection  upon  his  own  disgrace^  must 
naturally  have  excited.  Thouch  none  of  these  objections  lay  against  Maxi- 
milian, he  was  a  stranger  to  tne  laws  and  manners  of  Castile ;  he  had  not 
either  troops  or  money  to  support  his  pretensions,  nor  could  ius  claim  )*e 
admitted  without  a  public  declaration  of  Joanna's  incapacity  for  government, 
an  indignity  to  which,  notwithstanding  the  notoriety  of  her  distemper,  the 
delicacy  of  ihe  Castilians  could  not  bear  the  thoughts  of  subjecting  her. 

Don  John  Manuel,  however,  and  a  few  of  the  nobles  who  considered  them- 
selves most  obnoxious  to  Ferdinand's  displeasure,  declared  for  Maximilian, 
and  offered  to  support  his  claim  with  all  toeir  interest  Maximilian,  always 
enterprising  and  aecisive  in  council,  though  feeble  and  dilatory  in  execution, 
eagerly  embraced  the  offer.  But  a  series  of  ineffectual  negotiations  was  the 
only  consequence  of  this  tnuisaction.  The  emperor,  as  usual,  asserted  his 
right  in  a  high  strain,  promised  a  great  deal,  and  performed  nothing.*^ 

A  few  days  before  the  death  of  Philip,  Ferdinand  had  set  out  ror  Naples, 
tiiat  by  his  own  presence  he  might  put  an  end  with  greater  decency  to  the  vice- 
royalty  of  the  Great  Captain,  whose  important  services  and  cautions  conduct 
did  not  screen  him  from  the  suspicions  of  his  jealous  roaster.  Though  an 
account  of  his  son-in-law's  death  reached  him  at  Porto-fino,  in  the  terntories 
of  Genoa,  he  was  so  solicitous  to  discover  the  secret  intrigties  which  he 
supposed  the  Great  Captain  to  have  been  carrying  on,  and  to  establish  his  own 
autnority  on  a  firm  foundation  in  the  Neapolitan  d(»ninions  by  removing  hiui 
from  the  supreme  command  there,  that  rather  than  discontinue  his  voyage  he 
chose  to  leave  Castile  in  a  state  of  anarchy,  and  even  to  risk  by  this  delay 
his  obtaining  possession  of  the  government  of  that  kingdom.** 

Kothing  but  the  great  abilities  and  prudent  conduct  of  his  adherents  could 
have  prevented  the  bad  effects  of  this  absence.  At  the  head  of  these  was 
Ximenes.  archbishop  of  Toledo,  who,  thouRh  he  had  been  raised  to  that  dignity 
by  Isabella  contrary  to  the  inclination  of  Ferdinand,  and  though  he  could  nave 
no  expectation  of  en  joyiiij^  much  power  under  the  administration,  of  a  master 
little  disposed  to  distinguish  him  by  extraordinary  marks  of  attention,  was 

"'  Mariana,  lib.  29,  c.  7.— Zurita,  Analatda  ■"  Zurlta,  AoalM  de  Aragon,  vf.  SS. 

Aragon,  vl.  93. 
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nevertheless  go  disinterested  as  to  prefer  the  welfare  of  his  countrv  before  his 
own  grandeur,  and  to  declare  that  Castile  could  never  be  so  happily  governed 
as  bjr  a  prince  whom  long  experience  had  rendered  thoroughly  aci|uainted 
with  its  true  interest  The  zeal  of  Ximeiies  to  bring  over  his  count,  ymen  to 
this  opinion  induced  him  to  lay  aside  somewhat  of  his  usual  austerity  and 
haughtiness.  He  condescended  on  this  occasion  to  court  the  disatt'ected  nobles, 
and  emplojred  address,  as  well  as  arguments,  to  persuade  them.  FerdinaiKl 
secondea  his  endeavours  with  great  art ;  and  by  concessions  to  some  of  the 
grandees,  by  promises  to  others,  and  by  letters  mil  of  complaisance  to  all,  he 
eained  many  of  his  most  violent  opponents.**  Though  many  cabals  were 
tonued,  and  some  commotions  were  excited,  jret  when  Ferdmana,  after  having 
settled  the  affiiirs  of  Naples,  arrived  in  Castile,  he  entered  upon  the  adminis- 
tration without  opposition.  The  prudence  with  which  he  exercised  his  authority 
in  that  kingdom  equalled  the  good  fortune  by  which  he  had  recovered  it  By 
a  moderate  but  steady  administration,  free  from  partiality  and  from  resent^ 
meiit,  he  entirely  reconciled  the  Castilians  to  his  person^and  secured  to  them, 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  as  much  domestic  tranquillity  as  was  consistent 
with  the  genius  of  the  feudal  government,  which  still  subsisted  among  them  in 
foil  vigour.** 

Nor  was  the  preservation  of  tranquillity  in  his  hereditary  kingdoms  the  onlv 
obligation  which  the  Archduke  Charles  owed  to  the  wise  regenpy  of  his  grand- 
father. It  was  his  good  fortune,  during  that  period,  to  have  very  important 
additions  made  to  the  dominions  over  which  ne  was  to  reign.  On  the  coast 
of  BarbaiT,  Oran.  and  other  conquests  of  no  small  value,  were  annexed  to  the 
crown  of  Castile  by  Cardinal  Ximenes,  who,  with  a  spirit  very  uncommon  in  a 
monk,  led  in  person  a  numerous  army  aeainst  the  Moors  of  that  country,  and, 
with  a  generosity  and  magnificence  stuJ  more  singular,  defrayed  the  whole 
expense  of  the  expedition  out  of  his  own  revenues."  In  Europe,  Ferdinand, 
under  pretences  no  less  frivolous  than  unjust,  as  well  as  by  artifices  the  most 
shameful  and  treacherous,  expelled  John  d'Albret,  the  lawful  sovereign,  from 
the  throne  of  Navarre,  and,  seizing  that  kingdom,  extended  the  limits  of  the 
Spanish  monarchy  from  the  Pyrenees  on  the  one  hand  to  the  frontiers  of 
Portugal  on  the  other.  »• 

It  was  not,  however,  the  desire  of  aggrandizing  the  archduke  which  in- 
fluenced Ferdinand  in  this  or  in  any  other  of  his  actions.  He  was  more  ai>t 
to  consider  that  young  prince  as  a  rival  who  might  one  day  wrest  out  of  his 
hands  the  government  of  Castile,  than  as  a  grandson  for  whose  interest  he  was 
intrusted  with  the  administration.  This  jealousy  soon  begot  aversion,  and 
even  hatred,  the  symptoms  of  which  he  was  at  no  pains  to  conceal.  Hence 
proceeded  his  immoderate  joy  when  his  young  queen  was  delivered  of  a  son, 
whose  life  would  have  deprived  Charles  of  the  crowns  of  Aragon,  Naples, 
Sicily,  and  Sardinia;  ana  upon  the  untimely  death  of  that  prince  he 
di.Hcovered,  for  the  same  reason,  an  excessive  solicitude  to  have  other  children. 
This  impatience  hastened,  in  all  probability,  the  accession  of  Charles  to  the 
crown  of  Spain.  Ferdinand,  in  order  to  procure  a  blessing  of  which,  from  his 
advanced  age  and  the  intemperance  of  his  youth,  he  could  nave  little  prospect, 
had  recourse  to  his  physicians,  and  by  their  prescription  took  one  of  tnose 
potions  which  are  supposed  to  add  vigour  to  the  constitution,  though  they 
more  freqiiently  prove  fatal  to  it  This  was  its  effect  on  a  frame  so  feeble  and 
exhausted  as  that  of  Ferdinand ;  for  though  he  survived  a  violent  disorder 
which  it  at  first  occasioned,  it  brought  on  such  an  habitual  languor  and 

"■  Znritfl,  AitAles  de  Angon,  vl.  87, 94. 109.  ■*  Ibid.,  lib.  29.  c.  18. 

•*  .MarianA,  Ub.  29,  c.  10.  **  Ibid.,  lib.  80,  c.  11, 13, 18,  34. 
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dejection  of  mind  as  rendered  him  avene  from  any  serious  attention  to  pabKc 
aiiairji,  and  foud  of  frivolous  amuseoients,  on  which  lie  liad  not  hitherto 
bestowed  much  time."  Though  he  now  desnaired  of  having  any  son  of  bis 
own,  his  jealousy  of  the  archdulce  did  not  abate,  nor  could  be  nelp  viewing 
him  with  that  aversion  which  princes  often  bear  to  their  successors.  In  order 
to  gratify  this  unnatural  pa^ssion.  he  made  a  will  appointing  Prince  Ferdinaiid« 
who,  having  been  born  and  educated  in  Spain,  was  much  beloved  by  the 
Spaniards,  to  be  regent  of  all  his  kiiigdoms  until  the  arrival  of  the  archduke 
his  brother ;  and  by  the  same  deed  he  settled  upon  him  the  graad-mastership 
of  the  three  military  orders.  The  former  of  these  grants  mi^ht  have  put  i( 
in  the  power  of  the  young  prince  to  have  disputed  the  throne  with  his  brother ; 
the  latter  would,  in  any  event,  have  rendered  him  almost  independeat 
of  him 

Ferdinand  retained  to  the  last  that  jealous  love  of  power  which  was  eo 
remarkable  through  his  whole  Ufa  Unwilling,  even  at  t&  i^proach  of  death- 
to  admit  a  thought  of  relinqiilihing  any  portion  of  his  authority,  he  removed 
continually  from  place  to  place,  in  order  to  fly  from  his  distemper,  or  to  forget 
it  Thou^  his  strength  declined  evory  da^,  none  of  his  attendants  durst 
mention  his  condition ;  nor  would  he  admit  his  father-confessor,  who  thou^t 
such  silence  criminal  and  unchristian,  into  his  presence.  At  last  the  danger 
became  so  imminent  that  it  could  be  no  longer  concealed.  Ferdinand  received 
the  intimation  with  a  decent  fortitude ;  andj  touched,  perhaps,  with  compouo- 
tion  at  the  injustice  which  he  had  done  his  grandson,  or  infittenced  by  the 
honest  remonstrances  of  Carvajal,  Zapara,  ana  Vargas,  his  most  ancient  and 
faithful  councillors,  who  represented  to  him  that  by  investing  Prince  Ferdinand 
with  the  regency  he  would  infallibly  entail  a  civil  war  on  the  two  brothers,  and 
by  bestowing  on  him  the  grand-mastership  of  the  military  orders  would  strip 
the  crown  of  its  noblest  ornament  and  chief  strength,  he  consented  to  alter  hts 
will  with  respect  to  both  these  particulars.  By  a  new  deed  he  left  Charles  the 
sole  heir  of  aU  his  dominions,  and  allotted  to  Prince  Ferdinand,  instead  of 
that  throne  of  which  he  thought  himself  almost  secnreu  an  inconsiderable 
establishment  of  fifty  thousand  ducats  a  year.**  He  died  a  few  hours  after 
signing  this  will,  on  the  23rd  day  of  January,  1616. 

Charles,  to  whom  such  a  noble  inheritance  descended  by  his  death,  was  near 
the  full  age  of  sixteen.  He  had  hitherto  resided  in  the  Low  Countriea  his 
paternal  dominions.  Margaret  of  Austria,  his  aunt,  and  Margaret  of  York, 
the  sister  of  Edward  IV.  of  Bn^^land  ana  widow  of  Charles  the  Bold,  two 
princesses  of  great  virtue  and  abilities,  had  the  care  of  forming  his  eariy  youth. 
Upon  the  death  of  his  &ther  the  Flemings  committed  the  government  of  the 
Low  Countries  to  his  pandfather,  the  em|)eror  Maximihan^  with  the  name 
rather  than  the  authonty  of  reg^ent*  Maximilian  made  chmoe  of  William  de 
Croy,  lord  of  Chi&vres,  to  superintend  the  education  of  the  young  prince  his 
grandson.**    That  nobleman  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  the  talents  which 

"  Zarita,  Anales  de  Arngon,  vl.  347. ->P.  bATlDg  appointed  Uieldng  ofFraoosto  have 

Martyr.  Kp.,  ftSl.— Aifsenrola,  Analea  de  Anu  Uio  direction  of  his  son's  edacatlun,  LoQb  Xi  1., 

gon,  lib.  1.  p.  4.  with  a  dlsinterestedneai  Buitable  lo  the  oonfi- 

■*  Mariana,  Hist.,  lib.  31,  c  nit.— Zurita,  dence  reposed  in  bim, named CbidTres  for tbat 

Analea  de  Aragon,  rl.  401.— P.  Martyr.  £p.,  office.      Even   the   President    H^nault    has 

66ft,  6tf6.-*Argeneola,  Annies  de  Aragon,  lib.  adopted  this  opinion.    (Abrig6  Ghron.,  a.d. 

i,  p.  1 1.  1 607 .)  yarillaa.  (n  his  nsaal  manner,  pretends 

^  Ponttns  Hentems,  Benim  Anstrfacaram  to  have  seen  Philip's  testament.    (Pract.  de 

Lib.  XV.,  Lov..  1649.  lib.  vli.  c.  3,  p.  166.  I'Educatton   des  Princes,  p.  16.)     But  the 

"*  The  French  historians,  upon  the  anthoritr  Spanish,  Germ«i,  and  Flemtoh  historians  oon- 

of  M.  de  Dellay,  Memoire^  p.  II,  have  unanl-  cur  in  oontrttdlctlngthis  assertion  of  the  Frenoh 

muoaly  asserted  that,  Pbitip  by  his  last  wlU  anthors.    It  appean  from  Henterue,  a  con- 
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fitted  him  for  such  an  important  office,  and  discharged  the  duties  of  it  with 
great  fidelity.  Under  Chi^vres,  Adrian  of  Utrecht  acted  as  preceptor.  This 
preferment)  which  opened  his  way  to  the  highest  dignities  an  ecclesiastic  can 
attain,  he  owed  not  to  his  birth,  for  that  was  extremely  mean,  nor  to  his 
interest,  for  he  was  a  stranger  to  the  arts  of  a  court,  but  to  the  opinion  which 
his  countrymen  entertained  of  his  learning.  He  was  indeed  no  inconsiderable 
proficient  in  those  frivolous  sciences  whidi  during  several  centuries  assumed 
the  name  of  phiioeophy,  and  had  published  a  commentary,  which  was  highly 
esteemed,  upon  Tke  Book  of  Se}Umce$y  a  famous  treatise  of  retrus  Lombaraus, 
considered  at  that  time  as  the  standard  system  of  metaphysical  theology. 
But,  whatever  admiration  these  procured  him  in  an  illiterate  age,  it  was  soon 
found  that  a  man  accustomed  to  the  retirement  of  a  collie,  unacquainted 
with  the  world,  and  without  any  tincture  of  taste  or  elegance,  was  by  no 
means  qualified  for  rendering  science  agreeable  to  a  young  prince.  Charles, 
accordingly,  diiicovered  an  early  aversion  to  learning,  and  an  excessive  fondness 
for  those  violent  and  martial  exercises  to  excel  in  which  was  the  chief  prid& 
and  almost  the  only  study,  of  persons  of  rank  in  that  aga  Chi^vres  encouraged 
tills  taste,  either  from  a  aesire  of  gaining  his  pupil  by  indulgence,  or  from  too 
slight  an  opinion  of  the  advantages  of  literary  accomplishments.'^  He 
instructed  him,  however,  with  great  care  in  the  arts  of  government ;  he  made 
him  stndy  the  history  not  only  of  his  own  Idndoms,  but  of  those  with  which 
tliey  were  connected  ;  he  accustomed  him,  from  the  time  of  his  assuming  the 

government  of  Flanders,  in  the  year  1516,  to  attend  to  business ;  he  persiuuied 
iro  to  peruse  all  papers  relating  to  public  affiftirs,  to  be  present  at  the  delibe- 
rations of  his  privy -councillors,  and  to  propose  to  them  nimself  those  matters 
concerning  which  be  required  tneir  opinion.**  From  sudi  an  education  Charles 
contracted  habits  of  gravity  and  recollection  which  scarcely  suited  his  time  of 
,  life.  The  first  openings  of^  his  genius  did  not  indicate  that  superiority  which 
its  maturer  age  displayed.**  He  did  not  discover  in  his  youth  the  impetuosity 
of  spirit  which  commonly  ushers  in  an  active  and  enterprising  manhood.  Nor 
did  nts  early  obsequiousness  to  Chi^vres  and  his  other  lavountes  promise  that 
capacious  and  decisive  judgment  which  afterwards  directed  the  affiurs  of  one- 
temporary  Flemi»b  historian  of  great  antbo*  MaximlUan  appointed  regent  during  the  ml- 
r<ty,  that  Ijiiula  XTU  by  oonaentlng  to  the  n< irlty  of  his  grandMrn,  bat,  thli  being oppooed, 
marriage  of  Germalne  de  Foix  with  Ferdinand,  Chlftvrea  aeeins  to  have  continued  to  dlsohurge 
bad  lost  mnoh  of  that  omfUenoe  which  PhiUp  both  the  offices  which  Philip  had  oommitied 
once  placed  in  bin «  that  his  dL-«uBt  was  to  him  (Ueuter.,  ibid.,  Ift3, 165);  that  In  the 
Increased  hj  the  French  king's  giving  In  beginning  of  the  year  1508  the  Flemings 
marriage  to  the  count  of  Ang«mleme  his  eldest  Invited  Maximilian  to  accept  cX  the  regency, 
daughter,  whom  he  had  formerly  betrothed  to  to  which  he  consented,  and  appointed  his 
Charles  (Heater.,  Rer.  Aastr..  lib.  v.  p.  161) t  daughter  Margaret,  together  with  a  oonncil  of 
that  the  French,  a  shwrt  time  before  Philip's  Flemings,  to  exercise  the  sapreme  anthority 
deatii,  had  violated  the  peace  which  subsisted  when  he  himself  should  at  any  time  be  absent, 
between  them  and  the  Flemings,  and  Philip  He  likewise  named  Chi^vres  as  governor,  and 
bad  complained  of  this  injuiy  and  was  ready  Adrian  of  Utrecht  as  preceptor  to  his  son. 
to  resent  it.  (Heuter.,  ibid.)  AU  these  dr-  (Heuter.,  Ibid.,  166,  167.)  What  Heutenis 
cnmstances  render  It  improbable  that  Philip,  relates  with  respect  to  this  matter  Is  confirmed 
who  made  his  will  a  few  days  before  he  died  by  Moringus,  in  Vita  Adrlani  apud  Analecta 
(Heuter.,  p.  162),  shuulil  commit  the  education  Cksp.  Burmanni  de  Adrlano,  cap.  10 ;  1^  Bar- 
of  his  son  to  Louis  XII.  In  conflrmstion  of  landus.  Chronic.  Brabant.,  ibid.,  p.  36 ;  and 
these  plausihle  coidectureH  positive  testimony  by  Harcns.  Annal.  Brab.,  vol  11.  p.  630,  etc. 
can  b- produeed.    It  appears  from  Heuterus  "  Jovll  Vita  Adriani,  p.  91.— Struvll  0>rpas 

that  Philip,  when  he  set  out  for  Spain,  had  Hist.  Ckrm.,  ii.  96T.— P.  Htroter.,  Rer.  Ansir., 
intrusted  Chl^vres  both  with  the  care  of  bia       lib.  vii  c.  3,  p.  167. 

son's  education  and  with  the  government  of  "  M^mofares  de  Bellay,  Svo,  Par.,  1673,  p. 

his  dominiona  In  the  Low  Countries  (Heuter.,       11.— P.  Heuter..  lib.  vlll.  c  ),  p.  184. 
Kb.  vil.  p.  1K3} ;  that  an  attempt  was  made,  "*  P.  Martyr.  Ep.,  669,  666. 

■oon  after  Philip's  death,  to  have  the  emperor 
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half  of  Europe.  But  his  subjects,  dazzled  with  the  ezteroal  accomplishments 
of  a  gracefifl  figiire  and  itiauly  address,  and  viewing  his  charactei*  with  that 
partiality  whicli  is  always  shown  to  princes  during  their  youth,  entertained 
sanguine  hopes  of  his  adding  lustre  to  those  crowns  which  descended  to  him 
by  uie  death  of  Ferdinand. 

The  kingdoms  of  Spain,  as  is  evident  from  the  view  which  I  have  given  of 
their  i>olitical  constitution,  were  at  that  time  in  a  situation  wliich  required  an 
administration  no  less  vigorous  than  prudent.  The  feudal  institutions,  which 
liad  been  introduced  into  all  its  ditterent  provinces  by  the  (ioths,  the  Suevi, 
and  the  Vandals,  subsisted  in  sp-eat  force.  The  nobles,  who  were  powerful 
and  warlike,  had  long  possessed  all  the  exorbitant  privileges  which  thetie 
institutions  vested  in  their  order.  The  cities  in  Spain  were  mom  numerous 
and  more  considerable  than  the  genius  of  feudal  government,  naturally 
unfavourable  to  commerce  and  to  regular  police,  seemed  to  admit  The 
tjersonai  rights  and  potitical  influence  which  the  inhabitants  of  these  cities 
oad  acquired  were  extensive.  The  royal  prerogative,  circumscribed  by  the 
privileges  of  the  nobility  and  by  the  pretensions  of  the  people,  was  confined 
within  very  narrow  Umits.  Under  sudi  a  form  of  government,  the  principles 
of  discord  were  many,  the  bond  of  union  was  extremely  feeble,  and  Spain  felt 
not  only  all  the  inconveniences  occasioned  by  the  defects  in  the  feudal 
system,  but  was  exposed  to  disorders  arising  from  the  peculiarities  in  its  own 
constitution. 

Durinff  the  long  administration  of  Ferdinand,  no  internal  commotion,  it  is 
true,  had  arisen  in  Spain.  His  superior  abilities  had  enabled  him  to  restrain 
the  turbulence  of  the  nobles  and  to  moderate  the  jealousy  of  the  commons. 
By  the  wisdom  of  his  domestic  government,  hj  the  sagacity  with  which  he 
conducted  his  foreign  operations,  and  by  the  high  opinion  that  his  subjects 
entertained  of  both,  he  nad  preserved  among  them  a  degree  of  tranquillity 
greater  than  was  natural  to  a  constitution  in  which  the  seeds  of  discord  and 
disorder  were  so  copiously  mingled.  But  by  the  death  of  Ferdinand  these 
restraints  were  at  once  withdrawn ;  and  faction  and  discontent,  from  being 
long  repressed,  were  ready  to  break  out  with  fiercer  animosity. 

In  order  to  prevent  these  evils,  Ferdinand  had  in  his  last  will  taken  a  most 
prudent  precaution,  by  appointing  Cardinal  Xiroenes,  archbishop  of  Toledo,  to 
be  sole  regent  of  Castile  until  the  arrival  of  lus  grandson  in  S^n.  The 
singular  character  of  this  man,  and  the  extraordinary  qualities  which  marked 
him  out  for  that  office  at  such  a  juncture,  merit  a  particular  description.  He 
was  descended  of  an  honourable,  not  of  a  wealthy,  family ;  and,  the  circum- 
stances of  his  parents,  as  well  as  nis  own  inclinations,  havmg  determined  him 
to  enter  into  tne  Church,  he  earlv  obtained  benefices  of  great  value  and  which 
placed  him  in  the  way  of  the  highest  preferment  All  these,  however,  he 
renounced  at  once,  and,  after  undergoing  a  very  severe  novitiate,  assumed  the 
habit  of  St  Francis  in  a  monastery  of  Observantine  friars,  one  of  the  most 
rigid  orders  in  the  Romish  Church.  There  he  soon  became  emuient  for  his 
uncommon  austerity  of  manners,  and  for  those  excesses  of  superstitious  devo- 
tion which  are  the  proper  characteristics  of  the  monastic  life.  But>  notwith- 
standing these  extravagances,  to  which  weak  and  enthusiastic  minds  alone 
are  usually  prone,  his  understanding,  naturally  penetrating  and  decisive, 
retained  its  full  vigour,  and  acquired  him  such  great  authority  in  his  own 
order  as  raised  him  to  be  their  provindaL  His  reputation  for  sanctiljy  soon 
procured  him  the  olfioe  of  father-confessor  to  Queen  Isabella,  which  he 
accepted  with  the  utmost  reluctance.  He  preserved  in  a  court  the  same 
austerity  of  manners  which  had  distinguished  him  in  the  cloister.    He  con- 
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tinued  to  make  all  his  journeys  on  foot ;  he  suhsisted  only  upon  alms ;  his 
-acts  of  mortification  were  as  severe  as  ever,  and  his  penances  as  rigorous. 
Isabella,  pleased  with  her  choice,  conferred  on  him,  not  long  after,  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Toledo  which,  next  to  the  pauacj,  is  the  richest  dimity  in  the 
Church  of  Rome.  This  honour  he  dedinea  with  the  firmness  wliich  uothine 
but  the  authoritative  injunction  of  the  pope  was  able  to  overcome.  Nor  did 
this  height  of  promotion  change  his  mannera  Though  obliged  to  display  in 
pubhc  uukt  magnificence  which  became  his  station,  he  himself  retained  his 
monastic  severity.  Under  his  pontifical  robes  he  constantly  wore  the  coarse 
frock  of  St  Francis,  the  rents  in  which  he  used  to  patch  with  his  own  hands. 
He  at  no  time  used  linen,  but  was  commonly  clad  in  hair-cloth.  He  slept 
always  in  his  habit,  most  frequently  on  the  ground,  or  on  boards  rarely  in  a 
bed.  He  did  not  taste  any  of  the  delicacies  which  appeared  at  his  table,  but 
satisfied  himself  with  that  simple  diet  which  the  rule  of  his  order  prescribed.** 
Notwithstanding  these  peculiarities,  so  opposite  to  the  manners  of  the  world, 
he  possessed  a  thorough  knowledge  of  its  afiairs ;  and  no  sooner  was  he  called 
by  ms  station,  and  by  the  hi^h  opinion  which  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  enter- 
tained of  him,  to  take  a  prinapal  share  hi  the  administration,  than  he  displayed 
talents  for  business  which  rendered  the  fame  of  his  wisdom  equal  to  that*  of 
his  sanctity.  His  political  conduct,  remarkable  for  the  boldness  and  originality 
of  all  his  plans,  flowed  from  his  real  character  and  partook  both  of  its  virtues 
aDd  its  aefects.  His  extensive  genius  suggested  to  him  schemes  vast  and 
magnificent.  Conscious  of  the  int^rity  olhis  intentions,  he  pursued  these 
with  unremitting  and  undaunted  firmness.  Accustomed  from  his  early  youth 
to  mortify  his  own  passions,  he  showed  little  indulgence  towards  those  of  other 
men.  Taught  by  ms  system  of  religion  to  check  even  his  most  innocent  desires, 
he  was  the  enemy  of  everything  to  which  he  could  affix  the  name  of  el^^ce 
or  pleasure.  Though  free  from  any  suspicion  of  cruelty,  he  discovered  m  all 
his  commerce  with  the  world  a  severe  inflexibility  of  mind,  and  austerity  of 
character,  peculiar  to  the  monastic  profession,  and  which  can  hardly  be  con- 
ceived in  a  country  where  that  is  unlcnown. 

Such  was  the  man  to  whom  Ferdinand  committed  the  regency  of  Castile ; 
and  though  Ximenes  was  then  near  fourscore,  and  perfectly  acquainted  with 
the  labour  and  difliculty  of  the  oflice,  his  natural  intrepidity  of  mind,  and  zeal 
for  the  public  good,  prompted  him  to  accept  of  it  without  hesitation.  Adrian 
of  Utrecht,  who  had  been  sent  into  Spam  a  few  months  before  the  death  of 
Ferdinand,  produced  full  powers  from,  the  archduke  to  assume  the  name  and 
authori^  of  regent  upon  the  demise  of  his  grandfather ;  but  such  was  the 
aversion  of  the  Spaniards  to  the  government  of  a  stranger,  and  so  unequal  the 
abilitiet  of  the  two  competitors,  that  Adrian's  claim  would  at  once  have  been 
rejected  if  Ximenes  himself,  from  complaisance  to  his  new  master,  had  not  con- 
sented to  acknowledge  him  as  regent  and  to  carry  on  the  government  in 
conjunction  with  him.  By  this,  however.  Adrian  acquired  a  dignity  merely 
nominal.  Ximenes,  though  he  treated  him  with  great  decency,  and  even 
respect,  retained  the  whole  power  in  his  own  hands.** 

The  carduial's  first  care  was  to  observe  the  motions  of  ihe  mfant  Don 
Ferdinand,  who,  having  been  flattered  with  so  near  a  prospect  of  supreme 
power,  bore  the  disappointment  of  his  hopes  with  greater  impatience  than  a 
prince  at  a  period  of  fife  so  early  could  have  been  supposed  to  teel.  Ximenes, 
under  pretence  of  providing  more  efiectually  for  his  safety,  removed  him  from 
Guadanipe,  the  place  in  which  he  had  b^n  educated,  to  Madrid,  where  he 

•*  HtsCoire  de  I'Admlnit^tration  do  Gardiiud  ■*  OometioB  de  Reb.  gett.  Ximenlt,  p.  160, 

XiBktote.  par.  Mich.  BMKUer,  4to.  isas,  p.  13.       fol.,  OompU  1669. 
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fixed  the  residence  of  the  court  There  he  was  under  the  cardinal's  own  eyc^  and 
his  conduct,  with  that  of  his  domestics,  was  watched  with  the  utmost  attention.** 

The  first  intelli^nce  he  received  from  the  Low  Countries  save  greater  dis- 
quiet to  the  cardinal,  and  convinced  him  how  difficult  a  task  it  would  be  to 
conduct  the  atfairs  of  an  inexperienced  prince  under  the  influence  of  councillors 
i)nac(iuainted  with  the  laws  and  manners  of  Spain.  No  sooner  did  the  account 
of  Ferdinand's  death  reach  Brussels  than  Chanes,  by  the  advice  of  his  Flemish 
ministers,  resolved  to  assume  the  title  of  king.  By  the  laws  of  Spain^  the  sole 
right  of  the  crowns  both  of  Castile  and  of  iragon  belong  to  Joanna ;  and, 
though  her  infirmities  disqualified  her  from  governing,  this  incapacity  had  not 
been  declared  b^  any  public  act  of  the  cortes  in  either  kingdom ;  so  that  the 
HiNiniards  considered  this  resolution  not  only  as  a  direct  violation  of  their 
privileges,  but  as  an  unnatural  usurpation  in  a  son  on  the  prercnatives  of  a 
mother,  towards  whom,  in  her  present  imhappy  situation,  he  manifested  a  less 
delicate  regard  than  her  subjects  had  always  expressed.*'  The  Flemish  court, 
however,  l»ving  prevailed  both  on  the  pope  and  on  the  emperor  to  address 
letters  to  Charles  as  kinsr  of  Castile,— the  tormer  of  whom  it  was  pretended 
had  a  ri^ht  as  head  Of  the  Church,  and  the  latter  as  head  of  the  empire,  to 
confer  tms  title,— instructions  were  sent  to  Ximenes  to  prevail  on  the  Spaniards 
to  acknowledge  it  Ximenes,  though  he  had  earnestly  remonstrated  against 
the  measure,  as  no  less  unpopular  than  unnecessary,  resolved  to  exert  3d  his 
authority  and  credit  in  carrying  it  into  execution,  and  immediately  assembled 
such  of  the  nobles  as  were  then  at  court  What  Charles  required  was  laid 
before  them ;  and  when,  instead  of  complviug  with  his  demands,  they  b^gan 
to  murmur  a^inst  such  an  unprecedented  encroachment  on  their  privileges, 
and  to  talk  high  of  the  rights  of  Joanna  and  their  oath  of  allegiance  to  her, 
Ximenes  hastily  interpsed,  and.  with  that  firm  and  decisive  tone  which  was 
natural  to  him,  told  tneni  that  they  were  not  called  now  to  delibeiate,  but  to 
obey ;  that  their  sovereign  did  not  apply  to  them  for  advices  but  expected 
submission ;  and  **this  day,"  added  he,  ''Charles  shall  be  proclaimed  kmg  if 
Castile  in  Madrid ;  and  the  rest  of  the  cities,  I  doubt  not,  will  folk>w  its 
example.''  On  the  spot  he  gave  orders  for  that  purpose ;  **  and,  notwith- 
standing the  novelty  of  the  practice,  and  the  secret  (uscontents  of  uumy  persons 
of  distinction,  Charles's  title  was  universally  recognised.  In  Aragon,  where 
the  privileges  of  the  subject  were  more  extensive,  and  the  abilities  as  well  as 
authority  of  the  archbishop  of  Saraf  ossa,  whom  Ferdinand  had  aj^inted 
TC^nt,  were  far  inferior  to  those  of  Aimenes,  the  same  obsequiousness  to  the 
will  of  Charles  did  not  appear,  nor  was  he  acknowled^  there  under  any  other 
character  but  that  of  pnnoe,  until  his  arrival  in  Spain.** 

Ximenes,  though  possessed  only  of  delegated  power,  which,  from  his 
advanced  age,  he  coula  not  expect  to  enioy  long,  assumed,  together  with  the 
character  of  recent,  all  the  ideas  natural  to  a  monarch,  and  MOpted  schemes 
for  extending  the  regal  authority,  which  he  pursued  with  as  muoi  intrepidity 
and  ardour  as  if  he  himself  had  been  to  reap  the  advantages  resulting  from 
their  success.  The  exorbitant  privileges  of  tne  Castilian  nobles  circumscribed 
the  prerogative  of  the  prince  within  very  narrow  limits.  These  privileges  the 
cardinal  considered  as  so  many  unjust  extortions  from  the  crown,  And  deter- 
mined to  abridge  them.  Dangerous  as  the  attempt  was,  there  were  circum- 
stances in  his  situation  which  promised  him  greater  success  than  any  king  of 
Castile  could  have  expected.    His  strict  and  prudent  economy  of  his  archiepis- 

*•  MinUniB  Conitn.  Marianv,  lib.  i.  c.  2.—  **  OometluB.'p.  162,  etc.— Baadler,  Hlrt.  da 

Baudler,  Hist,  de  Xini«n^  p.  lis.  Xtm^aia*  p.  121. 

•'  J?.  lUrtyr.  Ep.,  WS.  -  P.  Mwiyr.  ICp,  572. 
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oopal  revenues  farnished  him  with  more  ready  money  than  the  crown  could  at 
any  time  command ;  the  sanctity  of  his  manners,  his  charity  and  munificence, 
rendered  him  the  idol  of  the  people ;  and  the  nobles  themselves,  not  sust)ecting 
any  danger  from  him,  did  not  observe  his  motions  with  the  same  jealous 
attention  as  they  would  have  watched  those  of  one  of  their  monarchs. 

immediately  upon  his  accession  to  the  regency,  several  of  the  nobles,  fancy- 
ing that  the  r^ns  of  government  would,  of  consequence,  be  somewhat  relaxed, 
beifan  to  assemble  their  vassals,  and  to  prosecute,  by  force  of  arms,  nrivate 
quarreLi  and  pretensions  which  the  authority  of  Ferdinand  had  obliged  them 
to  dissemble  or  to  relinquish.  But  Ximenes,  who  had  taken  into  pay  a  good 
body  of  troops,  opposed  and  defeated  all  their  designs  with  unexpected  vigour 
and  facility ;  and,  though  he  did  not  treat  the  authors  of  these  disorders  with 
any  cruelty,  he  forced  tnem  to  acts  of  submission  extremely  mortifying  to  the 
'hatighty  spirit  of  Castilian  grandees. 

But  whue  the  cardinal's  attacks  were  confined  to  individuals,  and  every  act 
of  rigour  was  justified  by  the  appearance  of  necessity,  founded  on  the  forms  of 
justice  and  tempered  with  a  mixture  of  lenity,  there  was  scarcelT  room  for 
lealousy  or  complaint.  It  was  not  so  with  his  next  measure,  which,  by  striking 
at  a  pnvilese  essential  to  the  nobility,  gave  a  general  alarm  to  the  whole  order. 
By  the  feudal  constitution,  the  military  power  was  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the 
nobles,  and  men  of  an  inferior  condition  were  called  into  the  field  only  as  their 
vassals  and  to  follow  their  banners.  A  king  with  scanty  revenues  and  a 
limited  prero^tive  depended  on  these  potent  barons  in  all  nis  operations.  It 
was  with  their  forces  he  attacked  his  enemies,  and  with  them  he  defended  his 
kingdom.  While  at  the  head  of  troops  attached  warmly  to  their  own  immediate 
\oT&  and  acGu-ttomed  to  obey  no  other  commands,  his  authority  was  precarious 
and  his  efforts  feeble.  From  this  state  Ximenes  resolved  to  deliver  the  crown  ; 
and  M  mercenary  standing  armies  were  unknown  under  the  feudal  government, 
and  would  have  been  odious  to  a  martial  and  generous  people,  he  issued  a  pro- 
clamation commanding  every  dty  in  Castile  to  enroll  a  certain  number  of  its 
burgesses,  in  order  that  they  might  be  trained  to  the  use  of  arms  on  Sundays 
and  holidays ;  he  engaged  to  provide  ofiicers  to  command  them  at  the  public 
expense,  and,  as  an  encouragement  to  the  private  men,  promised  them  an 
exemption  from  all  taxes  and  impositions.  The  frequent  incursions  of  the 
Moors  from  Africa,  and  the  necessity  of  having  some  force  always  read^  to 
oppose  them,  furnished  a  plansible  pretence  for  this  innovation.  The  object 
really  in  view  was  to  secure  the  king  a  body  of  troops  independent  of  his  barons 
and  which  might  serve  to  counterhAJance  their  power. ^<^  The  nobles  were  not 
slow  in  perceiving  what  was  his  intention,  and  saw  how  effectually  the  scheme 
which  he  had  adopted  would  accomplish  his  end ;  but  as  a  measure  whidi  had 
the  pious  appearance  of  resisting  the  progress  of  the  infidels  was  extremely 
popular,  and  as  any  opposition  to  it  ansing  from  their  order  alone  would  have 
Deen  imputed  wholly  to  interested  motives,  they  endeavoured  to  excite  the 
cities  themselves  to  refuse  obedience  and  to  inveigh  aeainst  the  proclamation 
as  inconsistent  with  their  charters  and  privileges.  In  consequence  of  their 
instigation,  Burgos,  Valladolid.  and  several  other  cities  rose  in  open  mutiny. 
Some  of  the  grandees  declared  themselves  their  protectors.  Violent  remon- 
strances were  presented  to  the  king.  His  Flemish  councillors  were  alwrmed. 
Ximenes  alone  continued  firm  and  undaunted ;  and,  partly  by  terror,  partly  by 
entreaty,  by  force  in  some  instances,  and  by  forbearance  in  others,  he  prevailed 
on  all  the  refractory  cities  to  comply.^*    J>uring  his  administration  he  con- 

**  Mliii«nsGQntiniukfcloMariaiuB,foL,H«g.,  *'  P.  Martyr.  Ep.,  656,  etc— Gometlas.  p. 
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tinned  to  execute  his  plan  with  vigour ;  but  soon  after  his  death  it  was  entirely 
dropped. 

His  success  in  this  scheme  for  reducing  the  exorbitant  power  of  the  nobility 
encouraged  him  to  attempt  a  diminution  of  their  possessions,  which  were  no 
less  exorbitant.  During  tne  contests  and  disorders  mseparable  from  the  feudal 
government,  the  nobles,  ever  attentive  to  their  own  interest,  and  taking 
advantage  of  the  weakness  or  distress  of  their  monarchs,  had  seized  some  parts 
of  the  royal  demesnes,  obtained  grants  of  others,  and,  having  gradually  wrested 
almost  the  whole  out  of  the  hands  of  the  prince,  had  annexed  them  to  their 
own  estates.  The  titles  by  which  most  of  the  grandees  held  these  lands  were 
extremely  defective :  it  was  from  some  successful  usurpation  which  the  crown 
had  been  too  feeble  to  dispute,  that  many  derived  their  only  claim  to  posses- 
sion. An  inquiry  carried  back  to  the  origin  of  these  encroachments,  which 
were  ahnost  coeval  with  the  feudal  system,  was  impracticable ;  and,  as  it  would 
have  stripped  every  nobleman  in  Spain  of  great  part  of  his  lands,  it  must  have 
excited  a  general  revolt.  Such  a  step  was  too  tx)ld  even  for  the  enterprising 
spirit  of  Aimenes.  He  confined  himself  to  the  reign  of  Ferdinand,  and,  begin- 
nmg  with  the  pensions  granted  during  that  time,  refused  to  make  any  farther 
payment,  beoiuse  all  right  to  them  expired  with  his  life.  He  then  called  to 
account  such  as  had  acquired  crown  lands  under  the  administration  of  that 
monarch,  and  at  once  resumed  whatever  he  had  alienated.  The  effects  of  these 
revocations  extended  to  many  persons  of  hig^  rank ;  for  though  Ferdinand 
was  a  prince  of  little  generosity,  yet  he  and  Isabella  having  been  raised  to  the 
throne  of  Castile  br  a  powerful  faction  of  the  nobles,  they  were  obliged  to 
reward  the  zeal  of  their  adherents  with  great  liberality,  and  tne  royal  demesnes 
were  their  only  fund  for  that  purposa  The  addition  made  to  the  revenue  of 
the  crown  by  these  revocations,  together  with  his  own  fnigal  economy,  enabled 
Ximenes  not  onlr  to  discharge  all  the  debts  which  Ferdinand  had  left,  and  to 
remit  considerable  sums  to  Flanders,  but  to  pay  the  officers  of  his  new  militia, 
and  to  establish  magarines  not  only  more  numerous,  but  better  furnished  with 
artillery,  arms,  and  warlike  stores,  than  Spain  had  ever  possessed  in  any  former 
age.*'  The  prudent  and  disinterested  application  of  these  sums  was  a  full 
apology  to  the  people  for  the  rigour  with  which  they  were  exacted. 

The  nobles,  alarmed  at  these  repeated  attacks,  began  to  think  of  precautions 
for  the  safety  of  their  order.  Many  cabals  were  formed,  loud  complaints  were 
uttered,  and  desperate  resolutions  taken ;  but  before  they  proceeded  to  ex- 
tremities they  appointed  some  of  their  number  to  examine  the  powers  in 
consequence  of  which  the  cardinal  exerciEed  acts  of  such  high  authority.  The 
admiral  of  Castile,  the  Duke  de  Infantado,  and  the  Conde  de  Benevento, 
grandees  of  the  first  rank,  were  intrusted  with  this  commission.  Ximenes 
received  them  with  cold  civilitv,  and,  in  answer  to  their  demand,  produced  the 
testament  of  Ferdinand,  by  which  he  wajs  appointed  regent^  together  with  the 
ratification  of  that  deed  by  Charies.  To  both  these  they  objected ;  and  he 
endeavoured  to  establish  tneir  validity.  As  the  conversation  grew  warm,  he 
led  them  insensibly  towards  a  balcony,  from  which  they  had  a  view  of  a  laitte 
body  of  troops  under  arms,  and  of  a  formidable  tram  of  artillery.  *^  Behold," 
says  he.  pointing  to  these,  and  raising  his  voice,  "  the  powers  which  I  have 
received  from  his  Catholic  majesty.  With  these  I  govern  Castile ;  and  with 
these  I  will  govern  it  until  the  king,  your  master  and  mine,  takes  possession 
of  his  kingdom."*'  A  declaration  so  bold  and  haughty  silenced  them  and 
astonished  their  associates.  To  take  arms  against  a  man  aware  of  his  danger 
and  prepared  for  his  defence  was  what  despair  alone  would  dictate.  All 
**  Fltehier,  Vie  de  Xim^Dte,  ii.  «00.  «*  Ibid.,  ii.  651.— Feirena.  HM.,  Wli.  433. 
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thoughts  of  a  general  confederacy  against  the  cardinal's  administration  were 
laid  aside ;  and,  except  for  some  slight  commotions  excited  hy  the  private 
resentment  of  particular  noblemen,  the  tranquillity  of  Castile  sufiered  no  inter- 
ruption. 

It  was  not  only  from  the  opposition  of  the  Spanish  nobility  that  obstacles 
arose  to  the  execution  of  the  cardinal's  schemes;  he  had  a  constant  struggle 
to  maintain  with  the  Flemish  ministers,  who,  presuming  upon  their  favour 
with  the  young  king,  aimed  at  directing  the  affairs  of  Spain,  as  well  as  those 
of  their  own  country.  Jealous  of  the  great  abilities  and  independent  spirit  of 
Ximenes,  they  considered  him  rather  as  a  rival  who  might  ciicumscribe  their 
power  than  as  a  minister  who  by  his  prudence  and  vigour  was  adding  to  the 
grandeur  and  authority  of  their  master.  Every  0Qm|)laint  against  liis  ad- 
ministration was  listens  to  with  pleasure  by  the  courtiers  in  tibe  Low  Coun- 
tries. Unnecessary  obstructions  were  thrown  by  their  means  in  the  way  of 
all  his  measures ;  and  though  they  could  not  either  with  decency  or  safety 
deprive  him  of  the  office  of  regent,  they  endeavoured  to  lessen  hi  authority 
b;f  dividing  it.  Thev  soon  discovered  that  Adrian  of  Utrecht,  already  joined 
with  him  in  office,  nad  neither  genius  nor  spirit  sufiident  to  ^ve  the  leaf>t 
check  to  his  proceedings ;  and  therefore  Charles,  by  thdr  advice,  added  to 
the  commission  of  regency  La  Chau,  a  Flemish  gentleman,  and  afterwards 
Amerstorf,  a  nobleman  of  Holland,  the  former  distinguishea  for  his  address, 
the  latter  for  his  firmness.  Ximenes,  though  no  stranger  to  the  malevolent 
intention  of  the  Flemish  courtiers,  received  these  new  associates  with  all  the 
external  marks  of  distinction  due  to  the  office  with  which  they  were  invented  ; 
but  when  the^  came  to  enter  upon  business  he  abated  nothing  of  that  air  of 
superiority  with  which  he  had  treated  Adrian,  and  still  retained  the  sole 
direction  of  affairs.  The  Spaniards,  more  averse,  perhaps,  than  any  other 
people  to  the  government  of  straneers^  approved  of  all  his  efforts  to  preserve 
nis  own  authoritjr.  Even  the  nobles,  influenced  by  this  nationaJ  passion  and 
forgetting  their  jealousies  and  discontents,  chose  rather  to  see  tne  supreme 
power  in  the  hands  of  one  of  their  countrymen  whom  they  feared  than  in 
those  of  foreigners,  whom  they  hated. 

Ximen^  tnougn  en^ed  in  such  great  schemes  of  domestic  policy  and 
embarrassed  by  the  artifices  and  intrigues  of  the  Flemish  ministers,  had  the 
burden  of  two  foreign  wars  to  support.  The  one  was  in  Navarre,  which  was 
invaded  by  its  unfortunate  monarch,  John  d'Albret  The  death  of  Ferdinand, 
the  absence  of  Charles,  the  discord  and  disaffection  which  reigned  among  the 
Spanish  nobles,  seemed  to  present  him  with  a  favourable  opportunity  of  re- 
covering his  dominions.  The  cardinal's  vigilance,  however,  defeated  a  measure 
so  well  concerted.  As  he  foresaw  the  danger  to  which  that  kingdom  might 
be  exposed,  one  of  his  first  acts  of  administration  was  to  order  thither  a  con- 
siderable body  of  troops.  While  the  king  was  employed  with  one  part  of  his 
army  in  the  siege  of  St  Jean  Pied  en  Port,  Villalva,  an  (^cer  of  ^eat 
experience  and  courage,  attacked  the  other  by  surprise  and  cut  it  to  pieces. 
The  king  instantly  retreated  with  precipitation,  and  an  end  was  put  to  the 
war.^^  But  as  Navarre  was  filled  at  that  time  with  towns  and  castles  slightly 
fortified  and  weakly  ^rrisoned,  which,  being  unable  to  resist  an  enemy, 
served  only  to  furnish  him  with  places  of  retreat,  Ximenes,  always  bold  ana 
decisive  in  his  measures,  ordered  every  one  of  these  to  be  aismantled,  except 
Pampelnna,  the  fortifications  of  which  he  proposed  to  render  very  strong. 
To  this  uncommon  precaution  Spain  owes  tne  possession  of  Navarre.  The 
French,  since  that  period,  have  often  entered  and  have  as  often  overrun  the 
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open  country.  While  thej  were  exposed  to  all  the  inconvenienoes  attending 
an  invading;  army,  the  Spaniards  have  easily  drawn  troops  from  the  neigh- 
bouring provinces  to  oppose  them  ;  and  the  French,  having  no  pUce  of  any 
strength  to  which  they  could  retire,  have  been  obliged  repeatedly  to  abandon 
their  conquest  with  as  much  rapidity  as  they  gained  it 

The  other  war,  which  he  carried  on  in  Africa  against  the  famous  adventurer 
Home  Barharossa,  who  from  a  private  corsair  raised  himself,  by  his  sing 
valour  and  address,  to  be  king  of  Algiers  and  Tunis,  was  far  from  b 
equally  successful  The  ill  conduct  ot  the  Spanish  ^end  and  the  r 
valour  of  his  troops  presented  Barbarossa  with  an  easy  victory.  Many  perished 
in  the  battle,  more  in  the  retreat,  and  the  remiunder  returned  into  Spain 
covered  with  infamy.  The  magnanimity,  however,  with  which  the  caroinal 
bore  this  disgrace,  the  only  one  he  exnerienced  during  his  administration, 
added  new  lustre  to  his  cnaracter.^*  Great  composure  of  temper  under  a 
disappointment  was  not  expected  from  a  man  bo  remarkable  for  the  eager- 
ness and  impatience  with  which  he  urged  on  the  execution  of  all  his  schemes. 

This  disaster  was  soon  forgotten ;  while  the  conduct  of  the  Flemish  court 
proved  the  cause  of  constant  uneasiness  not  only  to  the  cardinal  but  to  the 
whole  Spanish  nation.  All  the  great  qualities  of  Chi^vres,  the  prime  minister 
and  faTourite  of  the  youne^  king,  were  sullied  with  an  ignoble  and  sordid 
avarice.  The  accession  of  nis  master  to  the  crown  of  Spain  opened  a  new 
and  copious  source  for  the  gratification  of  this  passion.  During  the  time  of 
Charles's  residence  in  Flanders  the  whole  tribe  of  pretenders  to  offices  or  to 
favour  resorted  thither.  They  soon  discovered  that  without  the  patronage 
of  Chi^vres  it  was  vain  to  hope  for  preferment ;  nor  did  they  want  sagacity 
to  find  out  the  proper  method  of  securing  his  protection.  Great  sums  of 
money  were  drawn  out  of  Spain.  Everything  was  venal  and  disposed  of  to 
the  highest  bidder.  After  the  example  of  Chi^vres,  the  inferior  Flemish  minis- 
ters engaged  in  this  traffic,  which  oecame  as  general  and  avowed  as  it  was 
infamous.**  The  Spaniards  were  filled  with  rage  when  they  beheld  offices  of 
great  importance  to  the  welfare  of  their  country  set  to  sale  by  strangers, 
unconcerned  for  its  honour  or  its  happiness.  Ximenes,  disinterested  in  his 
whole  administration,  and  a  stranger,  trora  his  native  grandeur  of* mind,  to 
the  passion  of  avarice,  inveighed  with  the  utmost  boldness  against  the  venality 
of  the  Flemings.  He  represented  to  the  king,  in  strong  terms,  the  murmurs 
and  indignation  which  their  behaviour  excitea  amon^  a  free  ana  hi^h-spirited 
people,  and  besoug^ht  him  to  set  out  without  loss  of  time  for  Spain,  tnat  by 
11  is  presence  he  might  dissipate  the  clouds  which  were  gathering  all  over  the 
kingdom.*' 

Ctiaries  was  fully  sensible  that  he  had  delayed  too  long  to  take  possession 
of  his  dominions  in  Spain.  Powerful  obstacles,  however,  stood  in  his  way 
and  detained  him  in  the  Low  Countries.  The  war  which  the  League  of  Cam- 
bray  had  kindled  in  Italy  still  subsisted ;  though  during  its  course  the  armies 
of  all  the  parties  engac^ea  in  it  had  changed  their  destination  and  their  objects. 
France  was  now  in  alliance  with  Venice,  which  it  had  at  first  combined  to 
destroy.  Maximilian  and  Ferdinand  had  for  some  years  carried  on  hostilities 
against  France,  their  original  ally,  to  the  valour  of  whose  troops  the  con- 
federacy had  been  indebted  in  a  great  measure  for  its  success.  Together  with 
his  kingdoms,  Ferdinand  transmitted  this  war  to  his  grandson ;  and  there 
was  reason  to  expect  that  Maximilian,  always  fond  of  new  enterprises,  would 
persuade  the  young  monarch  to  enter  into  it  wiUi  ardour.    But  the  Flemings, 
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who  had  Ions  possessed  an  extensive  commerce,  which  during  the  League  of 
Cambray  had  grown  to  a  great  height  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Venetian  trade, 
dreaded  a  rupture  with  France ;  and  Oni^vres,  sagacious  to  discern  the  true 
interest  of  his  country,  and  not  warped  on  this  occasion  by  his  love  of  wealth, 
warmly  declared  for  maintaining  peace  with  the  French  nation.  Francis  I., 
destitute  of  alliei^  and  solicitous  to  secure  his  late  conquests  in  Italy  by  a 
treaty,  listened  with  joy  to  the  first  overtures  of  accommodation.  Cni^vres 
himself  conducted  the  negotiation  in  the  name  of  Charles.  Gouflier  appeared 
as  plenipotentiary  for  Frands.  Each  of  them  had  presided  over  the  education 
of  the  prince  whom  he  represented.  They  had  both  adopted  the  same  pacific 
system,  and  were  equally  persuaded  that  the  union  of  the  two  monarchs  was 
the  happiest  event  for  themselves,  as  well  as  for  their  kingdoms.  In  such 
hands  the  nogotiation  did  not  languish.  A  few  days  after  ooening  their  con- 
ferences at  Koyon,  they  concluded  a  treaty  of  confederacT  ana  mutual  defence 
between  the  two  monarchs,  the  chief  articles  in  which  were  that  Francis 
should  give  in  marriage  to  Charles  his  eldest  daughter,  the  princess  Louise, 
an  infant  of  a  year  old,  and,  as  her  dowry,  should  make  over  to  him  all  his 
claitns  and  pretensions  upon  the  kingdom  of  Naples ;  that,  in  consideration 
of  Charles's  being  already  in  possession  of  Naples,  he  should,  until  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  marriage,  pay  a  hundred  thousand  crowns  a  year  to  the 
Frendi  king,  and  the  half  of  that  sum  annually  as  long  as  the  princess  had 
no  children ;  that  when  Charies  shall  arrive  in  Spain  the  heirs  of  the  king 
of  Navarre  may  represent  to  him  their  right  to  that  kingdom,  and  if,  after 
examining  their  claim,  he  does  not  give  them  satisfaction,  Francis  shall  be  at 
liberty  to  assist  them  with  all  his  forces.^*  This  alliance  not  only  united 
Charles  and  Francis,  but  obliged  Maximilian,  who  was  unable  alone  to  cope 
with  the  French  and  Venetians,  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  those  powei-s, 
which  put  a  final  period  to  the  bloody  and  tedious  war  that  the  League  of 
Cambray  had  occasioned.  Europe  enjoyed  a  few  years  of  universal  tran- 
quillity, and  was  indebted  for  that  blessing  to  two  pnnces  whose  rivalsliip  and 
ambition  kept  it  in  perpetual  discord  and  agitation  during  the  remainder  of 
their  reigns. 

By  the  treaty  of  Noyon,  Charles  secured  a  safe  passage  into  Spain.  It  was 
not,  however,  the  interest  of  his  Flemish  ministers  that  he  should  visit  that 
kingdom  soon.  While  he  resided  in  Flanders,  the  revenues  of  the  Spanish 
crown  were  spent  there,  and  they  engrossed,  without  any  competitors,  all  the 
effects  of  their  monarch's  generosity :  their  country  became  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, and  aU  favours  were  dispensed  by  them.  Of  all  these  advanta^  tliey 
ran  toe  risk  of  seeing  themselves  deprived  from  the  moment  that  their  sove- 
reijp  entered  Spain.  The  Spaniards  would  naturally  assume  the  direction  of 
their  own  affairs  ;  the  Low  Cfountries  would  be  considered  only  as  a  province 
of  tliat  mighty  monarchv ;  and  they  who  now  distributed  the  favours  of  the 
prince  to  others  must  then  be  content  to  receive  them  from  the  hands  of 
strangers.  But  what  Chifevres  chiefly  wished  to  avoid  was  an  interview  be- 
tween the  king  and  Ximenes.  On  the  one  hand,  the  wisdom,  the  integrity, 
and  the  magnanimity  of  that  prelate  gave  him  a  wonderful  ascendant  oyer 
the  minds  of  men ;  and  it  was  extremely  probable  that  these  great  qualities, 
added  to  the  reverence  due  to  his  age  ana  office,  would  command  the  respect 
of  a  young  prince  who,  capable  of  noble  and  generous  sentiments  himself, 
would,  in  proportion  to  his  admiration  of  the  cardinal's  virtues,  lessen  his 
deference  towai '  *        .1        .        -        ^         ..      .1      ^3  -.^ 

Charles  should  1 


deference  towards  persons  of  another  character.    Or,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
hould  allow  his  Flemish  favourites  to  retain  all  the  influence  over  his 
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oouncUs  which  they  at  present  possessed,  it  was  easy  to  foresee  that  the 
cardinal  would  remonfltrate  loudlv  a^nst  such  an  indignity  to  the  Spanish 
nation,  and  vindicate  the  rights  oi  his  country  with  the  i^ame  intrepidity  and 
success  with  whidi  he  had  asserted  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown.  For  these 
reasons,  all  his  Flemish  councillors  combined  to  retard  his  departure ;  and 
Charles,  unsuspiciousi  from  want  of  experience,  and  fond  of  his  native  coun- 
try, suffered  himself  to  be  unnecessarily  detained  in  the  KetherkuidB  a  whole 
year  after  signing  the  treaty  of  Noyon. 

The  repeated  entreaties  of  Ximenes.  the  advice  of  his  grandfather  Maxi- 
milian, and  the  impatient  murmurs  of  his  Spanish  subjects,  prevailed  on  him 
at  last  to  embark.  He  was  attended  not  only  bv  Chi^vres.  his  prime  minister, 
but  by  a  numerous  and  splendid  train  of  the  Flemish  nobles,  tond  of  behold- 
ing the  grandeur  or  of  sharing  in  the  bounty  of  their  prince.  After  a  danger- 
ous voyage,  he  hinded  at  Villa  Vidosa,  in  the  province  of  Asturias,  and  was 
reoeived  with  such  loud  acclamations  of  joy  as  a  new  monarch,  whose  arrival 
was  so  ardently  desired,  had  reason  to  exp^  The  Spanish  nobility  resorted 
to  their  soverei^  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  displayed  a  magniticence 
which  the  Flemings  were  unable  to  emulate.^ 

Ximenes,  who  considered  the  presence  of  the  king  as  tlie  greatest  blessing 
to  his  dominions,  was  advancing  towards  the  coast  as  fast  as  the  infinn  state 
of  his  health  would  permit,  in  order  to  receive  him.  During  his  r^ency,  and 
notwithstanding  his  extreme  old  age,  he  had  abated  in  no  d^ee  the  ryrour 
or  frequency  m  his  mortifications ;  and  to  these  he  added  such  laborious 
assiduity  in  business  as  would  have  worn  out  the  most  youthful  and  vigorous 
constitution.  Every  day  he  emploved  several  hours  in  devotion ;  he  celebrated 
mass  in  person ;  he  even  allotted  some  space  for  study.  Notwithstanding 
these  occupations,  he  regularly  attended  the  council ;  he  received  and  read  all 
papers  presented  to  him  ;  he  dictated  letters  and  instructions,  and  took  under 
nis  inspection  all  business,  civil,  ecclesiastical,  or  military.  Every  moment  of 
his  time  was  filled  up  witn  some  serious  employment.  The  only  amusement 
in  which  he  indulged  himself,  by  way  of  relaxation  after  business,  was  to 
canvass,  with  a  few  friars  and  other  divines,  some  intricate  article  in  scholastic 
theoloey.  Wasted  by  such  a  course  of  life,  the  infirmities  of  age  daily  ^w 
upon  mm.  On  his  journey  a  violent  disorder  seized  him  at  Bos  Equillos, 
attended  with  uncommon  symptoms,  which  his  followers  considered  as  the 
eflfect  of  poison,**  but  could  not  agree  whether  the  crime  ought  to  be  imputed 
to  the  hatred  of  the  Spanish  nobles  or  to  the  malice  of  the  Flemish  courtiers. 
This  accident  obliging  him  to  stop  short,  he  wrote  to  Charles,  and  with  his 
usual  boldness  advisra  him  to  dismiss  all  the  strangers  in  his  train,  whose 
numbers  and  credit  gave  offence  already  to  the  Spaniards  and  would  ere  long 
alienate  the  affections  of  the  whole  people.  At  the  same  time,  he  earnest^ 
desired  to  have  an  interview  with  the  king,  that  he  might  inform  him  of  the 
state  of  the  nation  and  the  temper  of  his  subjects.  To  prevent  this,  not  only 
the  Flemings  but  the  Spanish  grandees  employed  all  their  address,  and  in- 
dustriously Kept  Charles  at  a  distance  from  Aianda,  the  place  to  which  the 
cardinal  bad  removed.  Through  their  suggestions,  every  measure  that  he 
recommended  was  rejected,  the  utmost  care  was  taken  to  make  him  feel,  and  to 
point  out  to  the  whole  nation,  that  his  power  was  on  the  decline ;  even  in 
things  purely  trivial,  such  a  choice  was  always  made  as  was  deemed  most  dis- 
agreeable to  him.  Ximenes  did  not  bear  this  treatment  with  his  usual 
fortitude  of  spirit  Conscious  of  his  own  integrity  and  merit,  he  expected  a 
more  grateful  return  from  a  prince  to  whom  he  delivered  a  kingdom  more 
«  p.  ICtftyr.  Ep.,  fi99, 601.  ••  Mlnlaiuw  Oontln.,  lib.  i.  c.  S. 
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flourishing  than  it  had  been  in  any  former  age,  together  with  authority  more 
extensive  and  better  established  than  the  most  iliustrious  of  his  ancestors  had 
ever  possessed.  He  couid  not  therefore,  on  many  occasions,  refrain  from 
giving  vent  to  his  indignation  and  complaints.  He  lamented  the  fate  of  his 
country,  and  foretold  the  calamities  which  it  would  suffer  from  the  insolenccu 
the  mpadousness,  and  ignorance  of  strangers.  While  his  mind  was  agitated 
by  these  passions,  he  received  a  letter  from  the  king,  in  which,  after  a  few 
cold  and  formal  expressions  of  regard,  be  was  allowed  to  retire  to  his  diocese, 
that  after  a  life  of  such  continued  labour,  he  might  end  his  days  in  tran- 
quilliU.  This  message  proved  fatal  to  Ximenes.  His  hau&^hty  mind,  it  is 
probable,  could  not  survive  disgrace ;  periiaps  his  ^nerous  heart  could  not 
bear  the  prospect  of  the  misfortunes  ready  to  lall  on  his  country.  Whichsoever 
of  these  opinions  we  embrace,  certain  it  is  that  he  expired  a  few  hours  after 
reading  the  letter.*'  The  variety,  the  grandeur,  and  the  success  of  his 
schem&,  during  a  regency  of  only  twenty  mouths,  leave  it  doubtful  whether 
his  sagacity  in  council,  his  pnidence  in  conduct,  or  his  boldness  in  execution 
deserve  the  greatest  praise.  His  reputation  is  still  high  in  Spain,  not  only 
for  wisdom,  but  for  sanctity ;  and  he  is  the  only  prime  minister  mentioned  in 
history  whom  his  contemporaries  reverenced  as  a  saint,**  and  to  whom  the 
people  under  his  government  ascribed  the  power  of  working  miracles. 

Soon  after  the  aeath  of  Ximenes,  Charles  made  his  public  entry,  with  great 

)mp,  into  Valladolid,  whither  be  had  summoned  the  cortes  of  Castile. 

hough  he  assumed  on  all  occasions  the  name  of  king,  that  title  had  never 
been  acknowledged  in  the  cortes.  The  Spaniards  considering  Joanna  as 
possessed  of  the  sole  right  to  the  crown,  and  no  example  of  a  son'b  having 
enjoyed  the  title  of  king  during  the  life  of  his  parents  occtirrinc;  in  their 
history,  the  cortes  discovered  all  that  scrupulous  respect  for  ancient  forms,  and 
that  aversion  to  innovation,  which  are  conspicuous  in  po])u1ar  assemblies.  The 
presence^  however,  of  their  prince,  the  address,  the  artifices,  and  the  threats 
of  his  mmisters,  prevailed  on  them  at  last  to  proclaim  him  king,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  his  mother,  whose  name  they  appointed  to  be  placed  before  that  of 
her  son  in  all  public  acts.  But  when  they  made  this  concession  they  declared 
that  if  at  tmy  fntttre  period  Joanna  should  recover  the  exercise  of  reason,  the 
whole  authority  should  return  into  her  hands.  At  the  same  time,  they  voted 
a  free  gift  of  six  hundred  thousand  ducats,  to  be  paid  in  three  years,  a  sum 
more  considerable  than  had  ever  been  granted  to  any  former  monarch.** 

.  Notwithstanding  this  obseouiousness  of  the  cortes  to  the  will  of  the  king, 
the  most  violent  symptoms  of  dissatis&u^tion  with  his  government  began  to 
break  out  in  the  kingdom.  Chi^vres  had  acquired  over  the  mind  of  the  young 
monarch  the  ascendant  not  only  of  a  tutor,  but  of  a  parent.  Charles  seemed  to 
have  no  sentiments  but  those  which  his  minister  inspired,  and  scarcely  uttered 
A  word  but  what  he  put  into  his  month.  He  was  constantljr  surrounded  by 
Flemings ;  no  person  got  access  to  him  without  their  permission ;  nor  was 
any  admitted  to  audience  but  in  their  presence.  As  he  spoke  the  Spanish 
lan^^iage  very  imperfectly,  his  answers  were  always  extremely  short,  ana  often 
delivered  with  hesitation.  From  all  these  circumstances,  many  of  the 
Spaniards  were  led  to  believe  that  he  was  a  prince  of  a  slow  and  narrow 
genius.  Some  pretended  to  discover  a  strong  resemblance  between  him  and 
his  mother,  ana  began  to  whisper  that  his  capacity  for  government  would 
never  be  far  superior  to  hers ;  and  though  they  who  nad  the  best  opportunity 

"  ManoUier,  Vie  d«  Xlmtodfl.  p.  447—  >•  FItebier.  Vie  de  Ximente.  11.  746. 
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of  judging  oonoerning  his  character  maintained  that,  notwithstandiiig  sach 
UDpromisinff  appearances,  he  possessed  a  large  fund  of  knowledge  as  weii  &i 
of  saeacity,*^  vet  all  agreed  in  condemning  his  partiality  towards  the  Flemings 
and  his  attachment  to  his  favourites,  as  unreasonable  and  immoderate.  Un- 
fortunately for  Charles,  these  fovourites  were  unworthy  of  his  confidence.  To 
amass  wealth  seems  to  have  been  their  only  aim  ;  and,  as  they  had  reason  to 
fear  that  either  their  master's  good  sense  or  the  indignation  of  the  Spaniards 
might  soon  abridge  their  power,  they  hastened  to  improve  the  present  oppor- 
tunity, and  their  avarice  was  the  more  rapacious  because  they  expected  tneir 
authority  to  be  of  no  long  duration.  Ail  honours,  offices,  and  benefices  wera 
either  engrossed  by  the  Flemings  or  publiclv  sold  by  uiem.  Chi^vres,  his 
wife,  and  Sauvage,  whom  Charles,  on  the  death  of  Ximenes,  had  imprudently 
raised  to  be  chanoBllor  of  Castile,  vied  with  each  other  in  all  the  refinements 
of  extortion  and  venality.  Not  only  the  Spanish  historians,  who,  from 
resentment,  may  be  suspected  of  exaggeration,  but  Peter  Martyr  Angleria, 
an  Italian,  who  resided  at  that  time  in  Uie  court  of  Spain  and  who  was  under 
no  temptation  to  deceive  the  persons  to  whom  his  letters  are  addressed,  give 
a  description  which  is  almost  incredible  of  the  insatiable  and  shameless  covet- 
ousness  of  the  Flemings.  According  to  Angleria's  calculation,  which  he 
asserts  to  be  extremely  moderate,  they  remitted  into  the  Low  Countries,  in 
the  space  of  ten  months,  no  less  a  sum  than  a  million  and  one  hundred 
thousand  ducats.  The  nomination  of  "William  de  Croy,  Chi^vres's  nephew,  a 
young  man  not  of  canonical  afi:e,  to  the  archbishopric  of  Toledo,  exasperated 
the  Spaniards  more  than  all  these  exactions.  Thev  considered  the  elevation 
of  a  stranger  to  the  head  of  their  Church  and  to  the  richest  benefice  in  the 
kingdom  not  only  as  an  injury,  but  as  an  insult  to  the  whole  nation ;  both 
clergy  and  laity,  the  former  from  interest,  the  latter  from  indignation,  joined 
in  exclaiming  a^iust  it.** 

Charles,  leaving  Castile  thus  disgusted  with  his  administration,  set  out  for 
Saraeossa,  the  capital  of  Arag;on,  that  he  might  be  present  in  the  cortes  of 
that  Kingdom.  On  his  way  thither  he  took  leave  of  nis  brother  Ferdinand, 
whom  he  sent  into  Germany  on  the  pretence  of  visiting  their  grandfather, 
Maximilian,  in  his  old  age.  To  this  prudent  precaution  Charles  owed  the 
preservation  of  his  Spanish  dominions.  During  the  violent  commotions  which 
arose  there  soon  after  this  period,  the  Spaniards  would  in&llibly  have  offered 
the  crown  to  a  prince  who  was  the  darling  of  the  whole  nation  :  nor  did  Fer- 
dinand want  ambition,  or  counsellors,  that  might  have  promptea  him  to  accept 
of  the  offer." 

The  Aragonese  had  not  hitherto  acknowledged  Charles  as  king,  nor  woul  1 
they  allow  the  cortes  to  be  assembled  in  his  name,  but  in  that  of  the  justiza, 
to  whom  during  an  interregnum  this  privilege  belonged.*'  The  opposition 
Charles  had  to  struggle  with  in  the  cortes  of  Anifon  was  more  violent  and 
obstinate  than  that  which  he  had  overcome  in  Castile :  after  long  delays, 
however,  and  with  much  difiiculty^  he  persuaded  the  members  to  confer  on  hmi 
the  title  of  king,  in  conjunction  with  his  mother.  At  the  same  time  he  bound 
himself,  b;  that  solenm  oath  which  the  Aragonese  exacted  of  their  kin^, 
never  to  violate  any  of  their  rights  or  liberties.  When  a  donative  was  ae- 
roanded,  the  members  were  still  more  intractable ;  many  months  elapsed 
before  they  would  agree  to  grant  Charles  two  hundred  thousand  ducats,  and 
that  sum  they  appropriated  so  strictly  for  paying  debts  of  the  crown,  which 

**  Sandoval,  p.  31.-~P.  Martyr.  Ep..  666.  <:k>ntin.,  lib.  I.  c.  3,  p.  S. 
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had  loDg  been  forgotten,  that  a  very  nuall  part  of  it  came  into  the  king^iii 
hands.  What  had  happened  in  GastiJe  taught  them  caution,  and  determined 
them  rather  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  their  fellow-dtizens.  how  obsolete  soever, 
than  to  furnish  strangers  the  means  of  enriching  themselves  with  the  spoils  ot 
their  country .*• 

During  these  proceedings  of  the  oortes,  ambassadors  arrived  at  ISaragossa 
from  Francis  L  and  Uie  voung  king  of  Navarre,  demanding  the  restitution  of 
that  kingdom  in  terms  of  the  treatv  of  Noyon.  But  neither  Charles,  nor  the 
Oastilian  nobles  whom  he  consultea  on  this  occasion,  discovered  any  inclina- 
tion to  part  with  this  acquisition.  A  conference  held  soon  after  at  Mont- 
pellier,  in  order  to  bring  this  matter  to  an  amicable  issue,  was  altogether  fruit- 
less :  while  the  French  urged  the  injustice  of  the  usurpation,  the  Spaniards 
were  attentive  only  to  its  importance.** 

From  Aragon,  Charles  proceeded  to  Catalonia,  where  he  wasted  much  time, 
encountered  more  ditficuities,  and  piined  less  money.  The  Flemings  were 
now  become  so  odious  in  every  province  of  Spain  by  their  exactions  that  the 
desire  of  mortifying  them  and  of  disappointing  their  avarice  augmented  the 
jealousy  with  wnich  a  free  people  usuailV  conduct  their  deliberations. 

The  Castilians,  who  had  felt  most  sensibly  the  weight  and  rigour  of  the  oppres- 
sive schemes  carried  on  by  the  Flemings,  resolved  no  longer  to  submit  with  a 
tameness  fatal  to  themselves,  and  whicti  rendered  them  the  objects  of  scorn  to 
their  fellow-subjects  in  the  other  kinsdoms  of  which  the  Spanish  monarchy 
was  composed.  Segovia,  Toledo,  SevOle,  and  several  other  cities  of  the  tirst 
rank,  entered  into  a  confederacy  for  the  defence  of  their  rights  and  privileges ; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  silence  of  the  nobility,  who  on  this  occasion  dis- 
covered neither  the  public  spirit  nor  the  resolution  which  became  their  order, 
the  confederates  laid  before  the  king  a  full  view  of  the  state  of  the  kingdom 
and  of  the  maladministration  of  his  mvourites.  The  preferment  of  strangers, 
the  exportation  of  the  current  coin,  the  increase  of  taxes,  were  the  grievances 
of  which  they  chiefly  complained  ;  and  of  the-^e  they  demanded  redress  with 
that  boldness  which  is  natural  to  a  free  people.  These  remonstrances,  pre- 
sented at  firgt  at  Saragossa,  and  renewed  afterwards  at  Barcek>na,  Charles 
treated  with  great  neglect  The  confederacy,  however,  of  these  cities,  at  this 
juncture,  was  the  banning  of  that  famous  union  among  the  commons  of 
Castile,  which  not  long  after  threw  the  kingdom  into  such  violent  convulsions 
as  shook  the  throne  and  almost  overturned  the  constitution.** 

Soon  after  Charles's  arrival  at  Barcelona  he  received  the  account  of  an  event 
which  interested  him  much  more  than  the  murmurs  of  the  Castilians  or  the 
scniples  of  the  oortes  of  Catalonia.  This  was  the  death  of  the  emperor 
Maximilian,^an  occurrence  of  small  importance  in  itself,  for  he  was  a  princQ. 
conspicuous  neither  for  his  virtues,  nor  his  power,  nor  his  abilities,  but 
rendered  by  its  consequences  more  memorable  than  any  that  had  happened 
during  several  ages.  It  broke  that  profound  and  universal  peace  whicti  then 
reignra  in  the  Christian  world ;  it  excited  a  rivalship  between  two  princes, 
which  threw  all  Europe  into  agitation,  and  kindled  wars  more  general  and  of 
longer  duration  than  had  hitherto  l)een  known  in  modern  times. 

The  revoHitions  occasioned  by  the  expedition  of  the  French  king,  Charles 
VIIL,  into  Italy,  had  inspired  the  Enroj-ean  princes  with  new  ideas  concern- 
ing tiie  importance  of  the  imperial  dignity.  The  claims  of  the  empire  upon 
some  of  the  Italian  states  were  numerous ;  its  jurisdiction  over  others  was 
extensive  ;  and  though  the  former  had  been  almost  abandoned,  and  the  latter 

•*  P  Martyr.  Ep.,  615-4S4.  *«  P.    Martyr.   Ep.,   S3O.~Ferrera0,    vlli. 
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seldom  exercised,  under  princes  of  slender  abilities  and  of  Kttle  inflnenoe^  it 
was  obvious  that  in  the  hands  of  an  emperor  possessed  of  power  or  of  genius 
they  might  be  employed  as  engines  for  stretciiing  his  dominion  over  the 
greater  part  of  that  country.  Even  Maximilian,  feeble  and  unsteady  as  his 
conduct  always  was,  had  availed  himself  of  the  infinite  pretensions  of  the 
empire,  and  had  reaped  advantage  from  every  war  and  every  negotiation  in 
Italy  during  his  reign.  These  considerations,  added  to  the  dignity  of  the 
station,  confessedly  the  first  among  Christian  princes,  and  to  the  rights 
inherent  in  the  ofhce,  which,  if  exerted  with  vigour,  were  far  fmra  being  in- 
siderable,  rendered  the  imperial  crown  more  than  ever  an  object  of  ambition. 

Not  lonff  before  his  death,  Maximilian  had  discovered  great  solicitude  to 
preserve  tms  dignity  in  the  Austrian  family,  and  to  procure  the  king  of  Spain 
to  be  chosen  his  successor.  But  he  himself  having  never  been  crowned  by  the 
pope,  a  ceremony  deemed  essential  in  that  age,  was  considered  only  as  emperor 
tUct  Though  historians  have  not  attended  to  that  distinction,  neither  the 
Italian  nor  Germany  chancery  bestowed  any  other  title  upon  him  than  that  of 
King  of  the  Romans ;  and,  no  example  occurring  in  history  of  any  person's 
being  chosen  a  successor  to  a  kin^  of  the  Romans,  the  Germans,  always 
tenacious  of  their  forms,  and  unwillmg  to  confer  upon  Charles  an  office  tor 
which  their  constitution  knew  no  name,  obstinately  refused  to  gratify  Maxi- 
milian in  that  point*' 

By  his  death  this  difficulty  was  at  once  removed,  and  Charles  openly  aspired 
to  that  dignity  which  his  grandfather  had  attempted,  without  success,  to 
secure  for  nim.  At  the  same  time,  Francis  I.,  a  powerful  rival,  entered  the 
lists  against  him  ;  and  the  attention  of  all  Europe  was  fixed  upon  this  com- 
petition, no  less  Olustrious  from  the  high  rank  of  the  candidates  than  from  the 
importance  of  the  prize  for  which  they  contended.  Each  of  them  urged  his 
pretensions  with  sanguine  expectations  and  with  no  unpromising  prospect  of 
success.  Charles  considered  the  imperial  crown  as  belonging  to  nim  of  rights 
from  its  long  continuance  in  the  Austrian  line ;  he  knew  that  none  of  the 
German  princes  possessed  power  or  influence  enough  to  appear  as  his  an- 
tagonist I  he  flattered  himself  that  no  consideration  would  induce  the  natives 
of  Germany  to  exalt  any  foreign  prince  to  a  dignity  which  dnring  so  many 
ages  had  been  deemed  peculiar  to  their  own  nation,  and  least  of  alfthat  they 
would  confer  this  honour  upon  Francis  I.,  the  sovereign  of  a  people  whose 
genius  and  laws  and  manners  diffeied  so  widely  from  those  of  the  Germans 
that  it  was  hardly  possible  to  establish  any  cordial  union  between  them  ;  be 
trusted  not  a  little  to  the  effect  of  Maximilian's  negotiations,  which,  though 
they  did  not  attain  their  ends,  had  prepared  the  minds  <^  the  Germans  for  ms 
elevation  to  the  imperial  throne ;  but  what  he  relied  on  as  a  chief  recommen- 
dation was  the  fortunate  situation  of  his  hereditary  dominions  in  Germany, 
which  served  as  a  natural  barrier  to  the  empire  against  the  encroachments  ox 
the  Turkish  power.  The  conquests,  the  abilities,  and  the  ambition  of  Sultan 
Selim  II.  had  spread  over  Europe,  at  that  time,  a  general  and  wdl-founded 
a'arm.  By  his  victories  over  the  Mamelukes,  ana  the  extirpation  of  that 
gallant  body  of  men,  he  had  not  only  added  Egypt  and  Syria  to  his  empire, 
but  had  secured  to  it  such  a  degree  of  internal  tranqiiility  that  he  was  ready 
to  turn  against  Christendom  uie  whole  force  of  his  arms^  whidi  nothing 
hitherto  had  been  able  to  resist  The  most  effectual  expedient  for  stopping 
the  progress  of  this  torrent  seemed  to  be  the  election  of  an  emperor  possessed 
of  extensive  territories  in  that  country  where  its  first  impression  would  be  felt, 

•'  aaiociardinU  Ub.  xlU.p.  15.— Hist.gen<r.  p.  1087.— P.  Heater.,  Rer.  Auetr.,  Ub.  vii.  c. 
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ftnd  who,  besides,  could  combat  this  formidable  enemy  with  all  the  forces  of  a 
TOwerful  monarcny  and  with  all  the  wealth  fumv^hed  oy  the  minen  of  the  New 
World  or  the  commerce  of  the  Low  Countries.  These  were  the  arguments  by 
which  Charles  publicly  supported  his  cUim  ;  and  to  men  of  integrity  and  re- 
flection they  appeared  to  be  not  only  plausible,  but  conyincing.  He  did  not, 
however,  tnist  the  success  of  his  cause  to  these  alone.  Great  sums  of  money 
were  remitted  from  Spain ;  all  the  refinements  and  artifices  of  negotiation 
were  employed  ;  and  a  considerable  body  of  troops,  kept  on  foot  at  that  time 
by  the  states  of  the  circle  of  Suabia,  was  secretly  taken  into  his  pay.  The 
yenal  were  gained  by  presents ;  the  objections  ot  the  more  scrupulous  were 
answered  or  eluded ;  some  feeble  princes  were  threatened  and  oyerawed*' 

On  the  other  hand^  Francis  supported  his  claim  with  equal  eagerness  and 
no  less  confidence  of  its  being  well  founded.  His  emissaries  contended  that 
it  was  now  high  time  to  convince  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Austria  that  the 
imperial  crown  was  elective,  and  not  hereditary ;  that  other  persons  might 
aspire  to  an  honour  which  tneir  arrogance  had  accustomed  them  to  regardas 
the  property  of  their  fatnily  ;  that  it  rec^uired  a  sovereign  of  mature  judgment 
and  of  approved  abilities  to  hold  the  reins  of  eovemment  in  a  country  where 
such  unlmown  opinions  concerning  religion  baa  been  published  as  had  thrown 
the  minds  of  men  into  an  uncommon  agitation,  which  threatened  the  most 
violent  effects ;  that  a  young  prince,  without  experience,  and  who  had  hitherto 
given  no  specimens  of  his  genius  for  command!,  was  no  fit  match  for  Selim,  a 
monarch  ^own  old  in  the  art  of  war  and  in  course  of  victory ;  whereas  a  king 
who  in  his  early  youth  had  triumphed  over  the  valour  and  discipline  of  the 
Swiss,  till  then  reckoned  invinciblcL  would  be  an  antagonist  not  unworthy  the 
conqueror  of  the  East ;  that  the  hre  and  impetuosity  of  the  French  cavalry, 
added  to  the  discipline  and  stability  of  the  German  infantry,  would  form  an 
army  so  irre.sistible  that  instead  of  waiting  the  approach  of  the  Ott  jman  forces 
it  might  carry  hostilities  into  the  heart  of  their  dominions  ;  that  the  election 
of  Charles  would  be  inconsistent  with  a  fundamental  constitution,  by  which 
the  person  who  holds  the  crown  of  Naples  is  excluded  from  aspiring  to  the 
imperial  dignity  ;  that  his  elevation  to  that  honour  would  soon  kindle  a  war 
in  Italy,  on  account  of  his  pretensions  to  the  duchy  of  Milan,  the  effects  of 
which  could  not  fail  of  reacfdng  the  empire  and  might  prove  fatal  to  it"  But 
while  the  French  ambassadors  enlargea  upon  these  and  other  topics  of  the 
same  kind  in  all  the  courts  of  Germany,  Frands,  sensible  of  the  prejudices 
entertained  against  him  as  a  foreigner,  unacquainted  with  the  German  lan- 
guage or  manners,  endeavoured  to  overcome  these,  and  to  gain  the  favour  of 
the  princes,  by  immense  gifts  and  by  infinite  promises.  As  the  expeditious 
method  of  transmitting  money,  and  the  decent  mode  of  conveying  a  bribe,  by 
bills  of  exchange,  were  then  little  known,  the  French  ambassadors  travelled 
with  a  train  of  horses  loaded  with  treasure,  an  e(^uipage  not  very  honourable 
for  that  prince  by  whom  they  were  employed,  and  mfamous  for  those  to  whom 
they  were  sent** 

The  other  European  princes  could  not  remain  indifferent  spectators  of  a 
contest  the  decision  of  which  so  nearly  affected  every  one  of  them.  Their 
common  interest  ought  naturally  to  have  formed  a  general  combination,  in 
order  to  disappoint  w)th  competitors  and  to  prevent  either  of  them  from  ob- 
taining such  a  pre-t:minence  m  power  and  dignity  as  might  prove  dangerous 

•»  Gntoc..  Ub.  xUi.  p.  169.— SleidMi.  HIrtory  Oeor  SaWnl  de  Elect.  Car.  V.-Hlstoria  apod 

of  the  Befunnation.  14.— Struvil,  Corp.  Hlsi.  Scardll  Scrirt.  Rer.  <Jeniian..  v(.l  II.  p.  4. 

Gennan.,  ii.  ftTl,  qol  30.  *'  UimoiieB  du  Martchal  de  FleiirangeB,pi 

•■  GuJcc.  Ub.  zili.  p.  160.— Sldd.,  p.  IS.—  2H, 
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to  the  liberties  of  Europe.  But  the  ideas  with  respect  to  a  proper  distribution 
and  balance  of  power  were  so  lately  introduced  into  the  sytstem  of  European 
policy  that  they  were  not  hitherto  objects  of  sufficient  attention.  The  passions 
of  some  princes,  the  want  of  foresight  in  others,  and  the  fear  of  giving  oSeuce 
to  the  candidates,  hindered  such  a  salutary  union  of  the  powers  of  Europe,  and 
rendered  them  either  totally  negligent  of  the  public  safety  or  kept  them  fix>m 
exertinff  themselves  with  vigour  in  its  behalf. 

The  Swiss  cantons,  though  thev  dreaded  the  elevation  of  either  of  the  con- 
tending monarchs,  and  though  they  wished  to  have  seen  some  prince  whose 
dominions  were  less  extensive,  and  whose  power  was  more  moderate,  seated 
on  the  imperial  throne,  were  prompted,  however,  by  their  hatred  of  the  French 
nation,  to  give  an  open  preference  to  the  pretensions  of  Charles,  while  they 
used  tneir  utmost  innnence  to  frustrate  those  of  Francis.** 

The  Venetians  easily  discerned  that  it  was  the  interest  of  their  republic 
to  have  both  the  rivals  set  aside ;  but  their  jealousy  of  the  house  of  Austria^ 
whose  ambition  and  neighbourhood  had  been  &tal  to  their  grandeur,  would 
not  permit  them  to  act  up  to  their  own  ideas,  and  led  them  hastily  to  give  the 
sanction  of  their  approbation  to  the  daim  of  the  French  king. 

It  was  equally  tne  interest,  and  more  in  the  power,  of  Heniy  YIIL  of  Eng- 
land to  prevent  either  Francis  or  Charles  from  aoquinug  a  dignity  which  would 
raise  them  so  far  above  other  monarchs.  But,  though  Henry  often  boasted  that 
he  held  the  balance  of  Europe  in  his  hands,  he  had  neither  the  steady  attention, 
the  accurate  discernment,  nor  the  dispassionate  temper  which  that  delicate 
function  required.  On 'this  occasion  it  mortiAed  his  vanity  so  much,  to  think 
that  he  had  not  entered  early  into  that  noble  competition  which  reflected  such 
honour  upon  the  two  antaronists,  that  he  took  a  resolution  of  sending  an  am- 
bassador mto  Qermany  and  of  declaring  himself  a  candidate  for  the  imperial 
throne.  The  ambassador,  though  loaded  with  caresses  by  the  Qerman  princes 
and  the  pope's  nundo,  informed  his  master  that  he  couki  hope  for  no  sucoees 
in  a  claim  which  he  had  been  so  late  in  preferring.  Henry,  imputing  his  dis- 
appointment to  that  circumstance  alone,  and  soothed  with  this  ostentatioos 
display  of  his  own  importance,  seems  to  have  taken  no  further  part  in  the 
matter,  either  by  contributing  to  thwart  both  his  rivals  or  to  promote  one  of 
them.** 

Leo  X.,  a  pontiff  no  less  renowned  for  his  political  abilities  than  for  his  lore 
of  the  arts,  was  the  only  prince  of  the  age  who  observed  the  motions  of  the 
two  contending  monarchs  with  a  prudent  attention  or  who  disoovered  a  proper 
solidtude  for  the  public  safety.  The  imperial  and  papal  jurisdiction  intmered 
in  so  many  instances,  the  complaints  of  usurpation  were  so  numerous  on  both 
sides,  and  the  territories  of  the  Church  owed  their  security  so  little  to  their 
own  force  and  so  much  to  the  weakness  of  the  powers  around  them,  that 
nothing  was  so  formidable  to  the  court  of  Rome  as  an  emperor  with  extensive 
dominions  or  of  enterprising  genius.  Leo  trembled  at  the  prospect  of  beholding 
the  imperial  crown  placed  on  the  head  of  the  kin^  of  Spam  and  of  Naples  ana 
the  master  of  the  New  World ;  nor  was  he  less  afraid  of  seeing  a  king  of  France, 
who  was  duke  of  Milan  and  lord  of  Genoa,  exalted  to  that  di^ty.  He  fore- 
told that  the  election  of  either  of  them  would  be  fatal  to  the  independence  of 
the  holy  see,  to  the  peace  of  Italy,  and  perhaps  to  the  liberties  of  Eurc^ 
But  to  oppose  them  with  any  prospect  of  success  required  address  and  caution 
in  proportion  to  the  greatness  of  their  power  and  their  opportunities  of  taking 
revenge.  Leo  was  defective  in  neither.  He  secretly  exhorted  the  German 
princes  to  place  one  of  their  own  number  on  the  imperial  throne,  whidi  many 
**  Stbtntu,  p.  6.  **  M«inoir«8  d«  Fleunuigw.  314.— Hsrbtft,  HMoiy  of  Heniy  VIIL 
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of  them  were  capable  of  filling:  with  honour.  He  put  them  in  mind  of  the 
constitution  by  which  the  kinss  of  Naples  were  for  ever  excluded  from  that 
dignity.*'  He  warmly  exhorted  the  French  king  to  persist  in  his  claim,  not 
from  any  desire  that  he  should  gain  his  end,  but,  as  he  foresaw  that  the 
Germans  would  be  more  disposed  to  favour  the  king  of  Spain,  he  hoped  that 
Francis  himself,  when  he  discovered  his  own  chance  m  success  to  be  desperate, 
would  be  stimulated  by  resentment  and  the  spirit  of  rivalship  to  concur  with 
all  his  interest  in  raising  some  third  person  to  the  head  of  the  empire ;  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  Francis  should  make  an  unexpected  progress,  he  did  not 
doubt  but  that  Charles  would  be  induced,  by  similar  motives,  to  act  the  same 
part ;  and  thus,  by  a  pmdent  attention,  the  mutual  jealousy  of  the  two  rivals 
mieht  be  so  dexterously  managed  as  to  disappoint  both.  But  this  scheme,  the 
only  one  which  a  prince  in  Leo's  situation  could  adopt,  though  concerted 
with  mat  wisdom,  was  executed  with  little  discretion.  The  French  am- 
bassadore  in  Qermany  fed  their  master  with  vain  hoiws ;  the  pope's  nuncio, 
being  gained  by  them,  altogether  forgot  the  instructions  which  ne  had  re- 
ceive ;  and  Francis  persevered  so  long  and  with  such  obstinacy  in  urging 
his  own  pretensions  as  rendered  all  Leo's  measures  abortive.** 

Such  were  the  hopes  of  the  candidates,  and  the  views  of  the  different  princes, 
when  the  diet  was  opened  according  to  form  at  Frankfort  The  right  of  choosing 
an  emperor  had  long  been  vested  m  seven  great  princes,  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  electors,  the  origin  of  whose  office^  as  well  as  the  nature  and  extent 
of  their  powers,  have  already  been  explained.  These  were,  at  that  time, 
Albert  of  Brandenburg,  archbishop  of  Alentz ;  Herman  Count  de  Wied,  aroh- 
bishop  of  Colore ;  Richard  de  Qreiffenklau.  archbishop  of  Triers ;  Lewis,  king 
of  Bohemia ;  Lewis,  count  palatine  of  the  Rhine ;  Frederic,  duke  of  Saxony ; 
and  Joachim  L.  marquis  of  Brandenburg.  Notwithstanding  the  artful  argu- 
ments produced  by  the  ambassadors  of  the  two  kings  in  favour  of  their  re- 
rrtive  masters,  and  in  spite  of  all  their  solicitations,  intrigues,  and  presents, 
electors  did  not  forget  that  maxim  on  whidi  tm  liberty  of  the  German 
constitution  was  thought  to  be  founded.  Among  the  members  of  the  Germanic 
body,  which  is  a  great  republic  composed  of  states  almost  independent,  the 
first  principle  of  patriotism  is  to  depress  and  limit  the  power  of  tne  emp^XNr ; 
and  of  this  idea,  so  natural  under  such  a  form  of  government,  a  German 
politician  seldom  loses  sight  No  prince  of  consideraoie  power  or  extensive 
dominions  had  for  some  ages  been  raised  to  the  imperial  thron&  To  this 
prudent  precaution  many  of  the  great  families  in  Germany  owed  the  splendour 
and  independence  which  they  had  acquired  during  that  period.  To  elect 
either  of  the  contending  monarchs  would  have  been  a  gross  violation  of  that 
salutary  maxim,  would  have  given  to  the  empire  a  master  instead  of  a  head, 
and  would  have  reduced  themselves  from  the  rank  of  being  almost  his  equals 
to  the  condition  of  his  subjects. 

Full  of  these  ideas,  all  the  electors  turned  their  eyes  towards  Frederic,  duke 
of  Saxony,  a  prince  of  such  eminent  virtue  and  abilities  as  to  be  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  the  jag«,  and  with  one  voice  they  offered  him  the  imperial 
crown.  He  was  not  daizzJed  with  that  object,  which  monarchs  so  far  superior 
to  him  in  power  courted  with  such  eapmess ;  and,  after  deliberating  upon  the 
matter  a  short  time,  he  rejected  it  with  a  magnanimity  and  dismterestedness 
no  less  singular  than  admirable.  '*  Nothing,''  he  observed,  <<  could  be  more 
impofitie  than  an  obstinate  adherence  to  a  maxim  which,  though  sound  and 
just  in  many  cases,  was  not  applicable  to  alL    In  times  of  tranquillity,"  said 

"  OoldMtt  OoDfltltutkmes  ImperUlea,  Fnnoor.,  ITSS,  toL  L  p.  43S. 
••  Omodw.,  Ub.  sUi.  p.  Ml. 
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he,  "  we  wish  for  an  emperor  who  has  not  power  to  invade  our  liberties ;  times 
of  danger  demand  one  who  is  able  to  secure  our  safety.  The  Turkish  armies, 
led  by  a  gallant  and  victorious  monarch,  are  now  assemUing.  They  are 
ready  to  pour  in  upon  Germany  with  a  violence  unknown  in  former  ages. 
New  conjectures  call  for  new  expedients.  The  imperial  sceptre  must  be  ocHn- 
mitted  to  some  hand  more  pow^ul  than  mine  or  that  of  any  other  German 
princei  We  possess  neither  dominions,  nor  revenues,  nor  authority,  which 
enable  us  to  encounter  such  a  formidable  enemy.  Recourse  must  be  had  in 
this  exigency  to  one  of  the  rival  monarchs.  Each  of  them  can  brine  into  the 
field  forces  sufficient  for  oiur  defence.  But  as  the  king  of  Spain  is  of  German 
extraction,  as  he  is  a  member  and  prince  of  the  empire  by  the  territories 
which  descend  to  him  from  his  grandfather,  as  his  dominions  stretch  along 
that  frontier  which  lies  most  exposed  to  the  enemy,  his  daim  is  preferable,  in 
my  opinion,  to  that  of  a  stranger  to  our  language,  to  onr  blood,  and  to  our 
countiy ;  and  therefore  I  eive  mv  vote  to  confer  on  him  the  imperial  crown." 

This  opinion,  dictated  by  such  uncommon  generosity  and  supoorted  by 
arguments  so  plausible,  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  electors.  The  kin^  of 
Spain's  ambassadors,  sensible  of  the  important  service  which  Frederic  oad 
done  their  master,  sent  him  a  considerable  sum  of  money^  as  the  first  token  of 
that  prmce's  gratitude.  But  he  who  had  greatness  of  mmd  to  refuse  a  crown 
disdained  to  receive  a  bribe ;  and,  upon  their  entreating  that  at  least  he  would 
permit  them  to  distribute  part  of  that  sum  among  his  attendants,  he  replied 
that  he  could  not  prevent  them  from  accepting  what  should  be  offered,  but 
whoever  took  a  single  florin  should  be  dismissed  next  morning  from  his 
service.** 

No  prince  in  Germany  could  now  aspire  to  a  dignity  which  Frederic  had 
declined,  for  reasons  applicable  to  them  all.  It  remained  to  make  a  dioice 
between  the  two  great  competitors.  But  besides  the  prejudice  in  Charles's 
favour  arising  from  his  birth,  as  well  as  the  situation  of  his  German  dominions, 
he  owed  not  a  little  to  the  abilities  of  the  Cardinal  de  Gurk,  and  the  seal  ot 
Erard  de  la  Mark,  bishop  of  Li^ge.  two  of  his  ambassadors,  who  had  conducted 
their  negotiations  with  more  prudence  and  address  than  those  intrusted  by 
the  French  king.  The  former,  who  had  long  been  the  minister  and  favourite 
of  Maximilian,  was  well  acquainted  with  the  art  of  manainng  the  Germans ; 
and  the  latter,  having  be^  disappointed  of  a  cardinal's  hat  by  Francis, 
employed  all  the  malicious  ingenuity  with  which  the  desire  for  revenge 
inspires  an  ambitious  mind,  in  thwarting  the  measures  of  that  monarch.  The 
Spanish  party  among  the  electors  daily  gained  ground ;  and  even  the  popea 
nuncio,  being  convinced  that  it  was  vam  to  make  any  further  oppasition, 
endeavoured  to  acquire  some  merit  with  the  future  emperor,  by  offering 
voluntarily,  in  the  name  of  his  master,  a  dispensation  to  hold  the  imperial 
crown  in  conjunction  with  that  of  Naples.'* 

"*  p.  Dwiel,  an  historian  of  considerable  tertlmony  of  Erasmus,  lib.  xili.  epist.  4.  and 

name,  seems  to  call  in  question  the  truth  of  that  of  Sleidan,  p   18,  are  express.    Secken- 

this  account  of  Frederic's  behaviour  in  refusing  dorf,  in  his  Oummentarius  Historicus  et  Apo- 

tbe  Imperial  crown,  because  it  is  not  men-  logeticus  de  Lutheranismo,  p.  121,  has  ex- 

tioned  by  Oeorsius  Sabinun  in  his  History  of  amtned  this  fact  with  his  usual  industry,  and 

the  Election  and  Cbronation  of  Charles  V..  torn.  has  established  it<  truth  by  i  he  most  undoubted 

ill.  p.  63.    But  no  great  stress  ought  to  be  laid  evidence.    To  these  testimonies  which  h»  baa 

on  an  omif*sion  In  a  superficial  author,  whose  collected,  I  may  add   the  decisive   one  of 

treatise,  though  dignified  with  the  name  of  Cardinal  Ci^JeUn,  the  pope's  legate  at  Frank. 

IliHtury,  contains  only  such  an  account  of  the  fort,  in  his  letter,  July  6th,  1619.    Eplstres 

ceremonial  of  Charles's  election  as  Is  usually  des   Prinoea,  ftc,  recueillles   par   Rusorlli, 

publishKl   in   Germany  on   like  oocastons.  traduictes  par  Belforest,  Par.,  1672.  p.  60. 

(iicard.  Ber.  Qerm.  Script ,  voL  U.  p.  1.)    The  *•  Freberi  Rcr.  German.  Scriptoiea,  vol.  Ui. 
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On  the  28th  of  June,  five  months  and  ten  days  after  the  death  of  Maxi* 
niUian,  this  importiuit  contest,  which  had  held  all  Europe  m  suspense,  was 
decided.  Six  of  the  electors  had  already  declared  for  the  King  of  Spain  ;  and 
the  archbishop  of  Triers,  the  only  finu  adherent  to  the  French  interest,  having 
at  last  joined  his  brethren,  Cnarles  was,  by  the  unanimous  voioe  of  the 
electoral  college,  raised  to  the  imperial  throne/' 

But  thoueh  the  electors  consented,  from  various  motives,  to  promote 
Charles  to  ttaX  high  station,  they  discovered  at  the  same  time  great  jealousy 
of  his  extraordinary  power,  and  endeavoured,  with  the  utmost  solicitude,  to 
provide  against  his  encroaching  on  the  privileges  of  the  Germanic  bodf.  It 
had  lon|[  been  the  custom  to  demand  of  every  new  emperor  a  confirmation  of 
these  pnvil^es,  and  to  rej^uire  a  promise  that  he  never  would  violate  them  in 
any  instance.  While  princes  who  were  formidable  neither  from  extent  of 
territory  nor  of  genius  possessed  the  imperial  throne,  a  general  and  verbal 
engagement  to  tnis  purpose  was  deemed  sufiicient  securi^.  But,  under  an 
emperor  so  powerful  as  Charles,  other  precautions  seemed  neoessaty.  A 
capituLaiion^  or  claim  of  right,  was  formed,  in  which  the  privilores  and  im- 
munities of  the  electors,  of  the  princes  of  the  empire,  of  the  cities,  and  of 
every  other  member  of  tne  Germanic  body,  are  enumerated.  This  capitula- 
tion was  immediately  signed  by  Charles's  ambassadors  in  the  name  ot  their 
master,  and  he  himself,  at  his  coronation,  confirmed  it  in  the  most  solemn 
manner.  Since  that  period,  the  electors  have  continued  to  prescribe  the  same 
conditions  to  all  his  successors:  and  the  capitulation,  or  mutual  contract 
between  the  emperor  and  his  subjects,  is  considered  in  Germany  as  a  strong 
barrier  against  the  progress  of  the  unperial  power,  and  as  the  great  charter  of 
their  liberties,  to  which  they  often  appeal.'* 

The  important  intelligence  of  his  election  was  conveyed  in  nine  dajs  from 
Frankfort  to  Barcelona,  where  Charles  was  still  detained  by  the  obstinacy  of 
the  Catalonian  cortes,  which  had  not  hitherto  biought  to  an  issue  any  of  the 
affiurs  which  came  before  it  He  received  the  account  with  the  joy  natural  to 
a  young  and  aspiring  mind  on  an  accession  of  power  and  dignitjr  which  raised 
him  so  far  above  the  other  princes  of  Europe.  Then  it  was  that  those  vast 
prospects  which  allured  him  during  his  whole  administration  began  to  open, 
and  from  this  era  we  may  date  the  formation,  and  are  able  to  trace  the 
gradual  progress,  of  a  grand  system  of  enterprising  ambition,  which  renders 
toe  history  of  his  reign  so  wortny  of  attention. 

A  triviaJ  circumstance  first  discovered  the  effects  of  this  great  elevation  on 
the  mind  of  Charles.  In  all  the  public  writs  which  he  now  i<»ned  as  king  of 
Spain,  he  assumed  the  title  of  majesty,  and  required  it  from  his  subjects  as  a 
mark  of  their  respect.  Before  tnat  time,  all  the  monarchs  of  Europe  were 
satisfied  with  the  appellation  of  highness  or  grace  ;  but  the  vanity  of  other 
courts  soon  led  them  to  imitate  the  example  of  the  Spanish.  The  epithet  of 
majesty  is  no  longer  a  mark  of  pre-eminence.  The  most  inconnderable 
monarchs  in  Europe  enjoy  it,  and  the  arrogance  of  the  greater  potentates  lias 
invented  no  higher  denominations.'* 

The  Spaniards  were  far  from  viewing  the  promotion  of  their  king  to  the 
imperial  throne  with  the  same  satisfaction  which  he  himself  felt  To  be 
deprived  of  the  presence  of  their  sovereign,  and  to  be  subjected  to  the 
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government  of  a  vioeroy  and  his  oouncil,  a  species  of  admiaistiation  often 
oppressive  and  aliirays  disagreeable^  were  the  immediate  and  neoessaiy  oou- 
sequences  of  this  new  dii^itj.  To  see  the  blood  of  their  countrymen  shed  in 
quarrels  wherein  the  nation  nad  no  concern,  to  behold  its  treasures  wasted  in 
supporting  the  splendour  of  a  foreign  title,  to  be  plunged  in  the  chaos  of 
Italian  and  German  jpolitics,  were  eli'ects  of  this  event  almost  as  imavoidable. 
From  all  these  considerations,  they  concluded  that  nothing  could  have  hap- 
pened more  pernicious  to  the  Spanish  itation ;  and  the  fortitude  and  pubuc 
spirit  of  their  ancestors,  who,  in  the  cortes  of  Oe^tUe^  prohibited  Alphonso  the 
Wise  from  leaving  the  kingdom  in  order  to  receive  tne  imperial  crown,  were 
often  mentioned  with  the  h^hest  praise,  and  pronounced  to  be  extremely 
worthy  of  imitation  at  this  juncture.'^ 

But  Charles,  without  reading  the  sentiments  or  murmurs  of  his  Spanish 
subjects,  accepted  of  the  imperial  dignitv  which  the  count  palatine,  at  the 
head  of  a  solemn  embassy,  ofiered  him  m  the  name  of  the  electors,  and  declared 
his  intention  of  setting  out  soon  for  Qermany  in  order  to  take  possession  of  it 
This  was  the  more  necessary  because,  according  to  the  forms  of  the  German 
constitution,  he  could  not,  before  the  ceremony  of  a  public  coronation,  ezerdse 
any  act  of  jurisdiction  or  authority.'* 

Their  certain  knowledge  of  this  resolution  au^rmented  so  much  the  di^gnst  of 
the  Spaniards  tiiat  a  siUlen  and  refractory  spirit  prevailed  among  persons  of 
all  ranks.  The  pope  having  granted  the  king  the  tenths  of  all  «oclesiastical 
tonefices  in  Castile,  to  assist  him  in  carrying  on  war  with  greater  vigour 
a^inst  the  Turks,  a  convocation  of  the  clergy  unanimously  refused  to  levy 
that  sum,  upon  pretence  that  it  ought  never  to  be  exacted  but  at  those  times 
when  Christendom  was  actually  invaded  bj  the  infidels ;  and  though  Leo,  in 
order  to  support  his  authority,  laid  the  kmgdom  under  an  interdict,  so  little 
regard  was  paid  to  a  censure  which  was  universally  deemed  unjust,  that 
Charles  himself  applied  to  have  it  taken  off.  Thus  the  Spanish  cler^, 
besides  their  merit  m  opposing  the  usurpations  of  the  pope  and  disregardmg 
the  influence  of  the  crown,  gained  the  exemption  which  they  had  claimed.'* 

The  commotions  which  arose  in  the  kingdom  of  Valencia,  annexed  to  the 
crown  of  Aragon.  were  more  formidable,  and  produced  more  dangerous  and 
lasting  effects.  A  seditious  monk  having  by  his  sermons  excited  the  citizens 
of  Valencia,  the  capital  city,  to  take  arms,  and  to  punish  certain  criminals  in 
a  tumultuary  manner,  the  people,  pleased  with  this  exercise  of  power,  and  with 
such  a  discovery  of  their  own  importance,  not  only  refused  to  lay  down  their 
arm^  but  formed  themselves  into  troops  and  companies,  that  they  mi^ht  be 
regularly  trained  to  martial  exercises.  To  obtain  some  security  against  the 
oppression  of  the  grandees  was  the  motive  of  this  association,  and  proved  a 
powerful  bond  of  union ;  for  as  the  aristocratical  privileges  ana  independence 
were  more  complete  in  Valencia  than  in  any  other  of  the  Spanish  kingdoms, 
the  nobles,  being  scarcely  accountable  for  their  conduct  to  any  superior,  treated 
the  people  not  only  as  vassals  but  as  slaves.  They  were  alarmed,  however, 
at  tne  progress  of  this  unexpected  insurrection,  as  it  might  encourage  the 
people  to  attempt  shaking  off  the  yoke  altc^tber ;  but  as  they  could  not 
repress  them  without  taking  arms,  it  became  necessary  to  nave  recourse  to  the 
emperor,  and  to  desire  his  permission  to  attack  them.  At  the  same  time  the 
people  made  choice  of  deputies  to  represent  their  grievances  and  to  implore 
the  protection  of  their  sovereign.  Happily  for  the  latter,  they  arrived  at 
court  when  Charles  was  exasperated  to  a  nigh  degree  against  the  nobility.  As 
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he  was  eager  to  visit  Germany,  where  his  presence  became  every  day  more 
iieceasary,  and  as  his  Flemish  courtiers  were  sUn  more  impatient  to  return 
into  their  native  country,  that  they  might  carry  thither  the  spoils  which  they 
had  amassed  in  Castile,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  hold  the  cortes  of  Valencia 
in  person.  He  bad  for  that  reason  empowered  the  Cardinal  Adrian  to  repre- 
sent him  in  that  assembly,  and  in  hi3  name  to  receive  their  oath  of  allegiance, 
to  conhnn  their  privileges  with  the  usual  solemnities,  and  to  demand  of  them 
a  free  gift  But  the  Valencian  nobles,  who  considered  this  measure  as  an 
indignity  to  their  country,  which  was  no  less  entitled  than  his  other  kingdoms 
to  the  honour  of  their  sovereign's  presence,  declared  that  bv  the  fundamental 
laws  of  the  constitution  they  could  neither  acknowledge  as  Idng  a  person  who 
wai  absent,  nor  grant  him  any  subsidy ;  and  to  this  c&claration  they  adhered 
with  a  haughty  and  inflexible  obstinacy.  Charles,  piqued  by  their  behaviour, 
decided  in  fovour  of  the  people,  and  rashly  authonzed  them  to  continue  in 
arm&  Their  deputies  returnra  in  triumph,  and  were  received  by  their  fellow- 
citizens  as  €he  deliverers  of  their  countrv.  The  jlnsolenoe  of  the  multitude 
increasing  with  their  success,  they  expelled  all  the  nobles  out  of  the  dty. 
committed  the  government  to  magistrates  oE  their  own  election,  and  entered 
into  an  association,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  genwmada  or  brotherhood^ 
which  proved  the  source  not  only  of  the  wildest  disorders,  but  of  the  most 
fatal  calamities,  in  that  kingdom/' 

Meanwhile,  the  kingdom  of  Castile  was  agitated  with  no  less  violence.  Np 
sooner  was  the  emperor's  intention  to  leave  Spain  made  known,  than  several 
cities  of  the  first  rank  resolved  to  remonstrate  against  it,  and  to  crave  redress 
once  more  of  those  grievances  which  they  had  formerly  laid  before  him.  Charles 
artfullj  avoided  admitting  their  deputies  to  audience ;  and,  as  he  saw  from 
this  circumstance  how  diiiicult  it  would  be  at  this  juncture  to  restrain  the 
mutinous  spirit  of  the  greater  cities,  he  summoned  the  cortes  of  Castile  to 
meet  at  Compostella,  a  town  in  Galicia.  His  only  reason  for  calling  that 
assembly  was  the  hope  of  obtaining  another  donative ;  for,  as  his  treasury  had 
l>een  exhausted  in  the  same  proportion  that  the  riches  of  his  mimsters 
increased,  he  could  not,  without  some  additional  aid,  appear  in  Germany  with 
splendomr  suited  to  the  imperial  dignity.  To  appoint  a  meeting  of  the  cortes 
in  so  remote  a  province,  and  to  <temand  a  new  subsidy  before  the  time  for 
paying  the  former  was  expired,  were  innovations  of  a  most  dangerous  ten- 
dency, and  among  a  people  not  only  jealous  of  their  liberties,  but  accustomed 
to  supi^y  the  wants  of  their  sovereigns  with  a  very  frugal  hand,  excited  a 
universal  alarm.  The  magistrates  of  Toledo  remonstrateda^nst  both  these 
measures  in  a  very  high  tone ;  the  inhabitants  of  Valladolid,  who  expected 
that  the  cortes  should  have  been  held  in  that  dtv,  were  so  enraged  that  they 
took  arms  in  a  tumultuary  manner ;  and  if  Charles,  with  his  foreign  counsel- 
lors, had  not  fortunatelv  made  their  escape  during  a  violent  tempest,  they 
T.ould  have  massacred  all  the  Flemings,  ana  have  prevented  him  from  continu- 
ing his  journey  towards  Compostella. 

Every  dty  through  which  he  passed  petitioned  against  holding  a  cortes  in 
Galicia,  a  point  with  regard  to  which  Charles  was  intlexible.  But  though  the 
utmost  inBuence  had  oeen  exerted  by  the  ministers  in  order  to  procure  a 
choice  of  representatives  favourable  to  their  designs,  such  was  the  temper  of 
the  nation  that  at  the  opening  of  the  assembly  there  appeared  among  many  of 
the  members  unusual  symptoms  of  ill-humour,  which  threatened  a  fierce  oppo- 
kition  to  all  the  measures  of  the  court.  No  representatives  were  sent  by 
Toledo ;  for  the  lot,  according  to  which,  by  andent  custom,  the  election  was 
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determined  in  that  city,  having  fallen  upon  two  persons  devoted  to  the  Flemish 
ministers,  their  feUow-dtizens  refused  to  grant  them  a  commission  in  the  usual 
form,  and  in  their  stead  made  choice  of  two  deputies,  whom  thej  empowered 
to  repair  to  Compostella  and  to  i)rote$t  against  the  lawfuhiess  of  the  cortee 
assembled  there.  The  representatives  of  Salamanca  refused  to  take  the  usual 
oath  of  fidelity  unless  Charles  consented  to  change  the  |)lace  of  meeting. 
Those  of  Toro,  Madrid,  Cordova,  and  several  other  places  declared  the  demand 
of  another  donative  to  be  un])recedented,  unconstitutional,  and  unnecessary. 
All  the  arts,  however,  which  influence  populiur  assemblies,  bribes,  promises, 
threats  and  even  foro&  were  employed  in  order  to  gain  members.  The  noUes, 
soothea  by  the  respecttul  assiduity  with  which  Chi^vres  and  the  other  Fleminfls 
paid  court  to  them,  or  instigated  by  a  mean  jealousy  of  that  spirit  of  independ- 
ence which  they  saw  rising  among  the  commons,  openly  favoured  the  preten- 
sions of  the  court)  or  at  the  utmost  did  not  oppose  them ;  and  at  last,  in 
contempt  not  only  of  the  sentiments  of  the  nation,  out  of  the  ancient  forms  of 
the  constitution,  a  maiority  voted  to  grant  the  donative  for  which  the  emperor 
had  applied.'*  Togetner  with  this  grant,  the  oortes  laid  before  Chanes  a 
representation  of  those  grievances  whereof  his  people  complained,  and  in  their 
name  craved  redress ;  but  he,  having  obtainea  from  them  all  tnat  he  could 
expect,  paid  no  attention  to  this  ill-timed  petition,  which  it  was  no  longer 
dangerous  to  disregard.'* 

.  As  nothing  now  retarded  his  embarkation,  he  disclofied  his  intention  with 
regard  to  the  regency  of  Castile  during  his  absence,  which  he  had  hitherto 
kept  secret  and  nominated  Cardinal  Adrian  to  that  office.  The  viceroyalty 
of  Aragou  ne  conferred  on  Don  John  de  Lannza ;  that  of  Valencia  on  Don 
Diego  de  Mendoza.  Oonde  de  Melito.  The  choice  of  the  two  latter  was 
universally  acoeptaole ;  but  the  advancement  of  Adrian,  thoudi  the  oiily 
Fleming  who  had  preserved  any  reputation  among  the  Spaniaros,  animated 
the  Castilians  with  new  hatred  against  forei^ers ;  and  even  the  nobles,  who 
had  so  tameljr  suffered  other  inroads  upon  the  constittition,  felt  the  indi^ity 
offered  to  their  own  order  by  his  promotion,  and  remonstrated  against  it  as 
being  illegal  But  Charles's  desire  of  visiting  Germanv,  as  well  as  the  impa- 
tience of  niis  ministers  to  leave  Spain,  were  now  so  mucn  increased  that,  with- 
out attending  to  the  murmurs  of  the  Castilians,  or  even  taking  time  to  provide 
any  remedy  asainst  an  insurrection  in  Toledo,  which  at  that  time  threatened, 
and  afterwards  produced,  most  formidable  effects,  he  sailed  from  Coruiina 
on  the  22nd  of  May;  and  by  setting  out  so  abniptlT  in  quest  of  a  new 
crown  he  endangered  a  more  important  one  of  which  he  was  already  in 
possession.** 
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Mavt  ooDCurring  circttmstances  not  only  called  Charles's  thoughts  towards  the 
afiaiia  of  Qermany,  but  rendered  his  presence  in  that  country  necessary.  The 
decton  grew  impatient  of  so  long  an  interregnnm ;  his  hereditary  dominions 
were  disturbed  ov  intestine  commotions ;  and  the  new  ojjinions  concerning 
religion  made  such  rapid  progress  as  required  the  most  serious  consideration. 
Bat,  above  all,  the  motions  of  the  Frendi  king  drew  his  attention,  and  con- 
vinced him  that  it  was  necessary  to  take  measures  for  his  own  defence  with  no 
kfsnieed  than  yigour. 

When  Charles  and  Francis  entered  the  lists  as  candidates  for  the  imperial 
dignity,  they  conducted  their  rivalship  with  many  professions  of  r^;anl  for 
each  other,  and  with  repeated  declarations  that  they  would  not  suffer  any 
tincture  of  enmity  to  mingle  itself  with  this  honourable  emulation.  **  We  both 
Gonrt  tbe  same  mistress,"  said  Frands,  with  his  usual  vivacity ;  '^  each  ought 
to  urge  his  suit  with  all  the  address  of  which  he  is  master :  the  most  fortunate 
will  prevail,  and  the  other  must  rest  contented.'' '  But  though  two  young  and 
high-spirited  princes,  and  each  of  them  animated  with  the  hope  of  success, 
mi^ht  be  capable  of  forming  such  a  generous  resolution,  it  was  soon  found 
that  they  promised  upon  a  moderation  too  refined  and  disinterested  for  human 
natura  The  preference  given  to  Charles  in  the  sight  of  all  Europe  mortified 
Frands  extremely,  and  inspired  him  with  all  the  passions  natural  to  disap- 
pointed ambition.  To  this  was  owing  the  personal  jealousy  and  rivalship 
which  subsisted  between  the  two  monarchs  during  their  whole  rei^ ;  and  the 
rancour  of  these,  augmented  by  a  real  opposition  of  interest,  which  gave  rise 
to  many  unavoidable  causes  of  discord,  involved  them  in  almost  perpetual 
hostilities.  Charles  had  paid  no  regard  to  the  principal  article  in  the  treaty 
of  Kovon,  by  refusing  of tener  than  once  to  do  justice  to  John  d'Albret,  the 
exduoed  monarch  of  Navarre,  whom  Frands  was  bound  in  honour  and 
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prompted  by  interest  to  restore  to  his  throne.  The  French  king  had  pre- 
tensions to  the  crown  of  Naples,  of  which  Ferdiiiaitd  had  deprived  his  pre- 
decessor by  a  most  unjustitiable  breach  of  faith.  The  emperor  might  reclaim 
the  duchy  of  Milan  as  a  fief  of  the  empire,  which  Francis  bad  seiz^  and  still 
kept  in  possession,  without  having  received  investiture  of  it  from  the  emperor, 
tliarles  considered  the  duchy  of  Burgundy  as  the  patrimonial  domain  of  his 
ancestors,  wrested  from  them  by  the  unjust  rx>licy  of  Louis  XI.^  and  observed 
with  the  greatest  jea.ousy  the  strict  connections  which  Francis  had  formed 
with  the  duke  of  Gueldres,  the  hereditary  enemy  of  his  family. 

When  the  sources  of  discord  were  so  many  and  various,  peace  could  be  of  no 
long  continuance,  even  between  princes  the  most  exempt  from  ambition  or 
emulation.  But  as  the  shock  between  two  such  mighty  antagonists  could  no^ 
fail  of  being  extremely  violent,  they  both  discovered  no  small  solicitude  about 
iti  consequences,  and  took  time  not  only  to  collect  and  to  ponder  their  own 
strength  and  to  compare  it  with  that  of  their  adversary,  but  to  secure  the 
friendship  or  assistance  of  the  other  European  powers. 

The  pope  had  equal  reason  to  dread  the  two  rivals,  and  saw  that  he  who 
prevailed  would  become  absolute  master  in  Italy.  If  it  had  been  in  bis  power 
to  engage  them  in  hostilities  without  rendering  Lombardy  the  theatre  of  war, 
nothing  would  have  been  more  agreeable  to  bun  than  to  see  them  waste  each 
other's  strength  in  endless  quarrels.  But  this  was  impossible.  Leo  foresaw 
t.iat  on  the  first  rupture  between  the  two  monarchs  the  armies  of  France  and 
8pain  would  take  the  field  in  the  Milanese ;  and  while  the  scene  of  their 
operations  was  so  near,  and  the  subject  for  which  they  contended  so  interest- 
ing to  him.  he  could  not  long  remain  neuter.  He  was  obliged,  therefore,  to 
adapt  his  plan  of  conduct  to  his  political  situation.  He  courted  and  soothed 
the  emperor  and  king  of  France  with  equal  industry  and  address.  Though 
warmly  solicited  b}r  each  of  them  to  espouse  his  cause,  he  assumed  all  tho 
appearances  of  entire  imuartiality.  and  attempted  to  conceal  his  real  senti- 
ments under  that  profound  dissimulation  which  seems  to  have  been  affected  by 
most  of  the  Italian  politicians  in  that  ai^. 

The  views  and  interests  of  the  Venetians  were  not  different  from  those  of 
the  pope  ;  nor  were  they  less  solicitous  to  prevent  Italjr  from  becoming  the 
seat  of  war,  and  their  own  republic  from  bem^  involved  in  the  quarrel.  But 
through  all  Leo's  artifices,  and  notwithstanmug  his  high  pretensions  to  a 
perfect  neutrality,  it  was  visible  that  he  leaned  towards  the  emperor,  from 
whom  he  had  both  more  to  fear  and  more  to  hope  than  from  Francis ;  and  it 
was  equally  manifest  that  if  it  became  necessary  to  take  a  side  the  Venetians 
would,  from  motives  of  the  same  nature,  declare  for  the  king  of  France.  No 
considerable  assistance,  however,  was  to  be  expected  from  the  Italian  states, 
who  were  jealous  to  an  extreme  degree  of  the  Transalpine  powers,  and  careful 
to  preserve  the  balance  even  between  them,  luiless  when  they  were  seduced  to 
violate  this  favourite  maxim  of  their  policy  by  the  certun  prospect  of  some 
great  advantage  to  themselves. 

But  the  chief  attention  both  of  Charles  and  of  Francis  was  employed  in 
order  to  gain  the  king  of  Endand.  from  wl)om  each  of  them  expected  assistance 
more  effectual  and  afforded  with  less  political  caution.  Henry  VIII.  had 
ascended  the  throne  of  that  kingdom  in  the  year  1509,  with  such  circumstances 
of  advanta^  as  promised  a  rei^n  of  distinguished  felicity  and  splendour.  The 
union  in  his  person  of  the  two  contending  titles  of  York  and  Lancaster,  the 
alacrity  and  emulation  with  which  both  factions  obeyed  his  commands,  not 
only  enabled  him  to  exert  a  degree  of  vigour  and  authority  in  his  domestic 
government  which  none  of  his  predecessors  could  have  safely  assumed,  but 
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permitted  him  to  take  a  share  in  the  affairs  of  the  Continent,  from  which  the 
attention  of  the  English  had  long  been  diverted  by  their  unhappy  intestine 
divisions.  The  great  sums  of  money  which  his  father  had  ainassea  rendered 
liim  the  most  wealthy  prince  in  Europe.  The  peace  which  had  subsisted  under 
the  cautious  administration  of  that  monarch  had  been  of  sufficient  length  to 
recruit  the  population  of  the  kingdom  after  the  desolation  of  the  civil  wars, 
but  not  so  long  as  to  enervate  its  spirit ;  and  the  English,  ashamed  of  having 
rendered  their  own  country  so  long  a  scene  of  discord  and  bloodshed,  were 
eager  to  display  their  valour  in  some  foreign  war,  and  to  revive  the  memory 
of  the  victories  gained  on  the  Continent  by  their  ancestors.  Henry's  own 
temper  perfectly  suited  the  state  of  his  kingdom  and  the  disposition  of  his 
subjects.  Ambitious,  active,  enterprising,  ana  accomplished  in  all  the  martial 
exercises  which  in  that  age  lormea  a  chiet  part  in  the  education  of  persons  of 
noble  birth  and  inspired  them  with  an  early  love^f  war,  he  longed  to  engage 
in  action,  and  to  signalize  the  beginning  of  his  reign  b^  some  remarkable 
exploit.  An  opportunity  soon  presented  itself ;  and  the  victory  at  Quinegate, 
tocher  with  the  successful  si^es  of  Terouenne  and  Tonmay,  though  of  Tittle 
utility  to  Eiufland,  retiected  great  lustre  on  its  monarch,  and  confirmed  the 
idea  which  foreign  princes  entertained  of  his  power  and  consequence.  So 
many  concurring  causes,  added  to  the  happy  situation  of  his  own  dominions, 
whicK  secured  tnem  from  foreign  invasion,  and  to  the  fortunate  circumstance 
of  his  bemg  in  possession  of  Calais,  which  served  not  only  as  a  key  to  France, 
but  opened  an  easy  passage  into  the  Netherlands,  rendered  the  kine  of  Englana 
the  natural  guardian  of  the  liberties  of  Europe,  and  the  arbiter  between  the 
emperor  ana  French  monarch.  Henry  himself  was  sensible  of  this  singular 
advantage,  and  convinced  that,  in  order  to  preserve  the  balance  even,  it  was 
his  office  to  prevent  either  of  the  rivals  from  acquiring  such  superiority  of 

S)wer  as  mi^nt  be  fatal  to  the  other,  or  formidable  to  the  rest  of  Christendom, 
ut  he  was  destitute  of  the  penetration,  and  still  more  of  the  temper,  which 
such  a  delicate  function  required.  Influenced  by  caprice,  by  vanity,  by  resent- 
ment, by  affection,  he  was  incapable  of  forming  any  regular  and  extensive 
system  of  policy  or  of  adhering  to  it  with  steadiness.  His  measures  seldom 
resulted  from  attention  to  the  general  welfare  or  from  a  deliberate  recard  to 
his  own  interest,  but  were  dictated  by  passions  which  rendered  him  blind  to 
both,  and  j;>reyented  his  gaining  that  ascendant  in  the  affairs  of  Europe,  or 
from  reaping  such  advantages  to  himself,  as  a  prince  of  greater  art,  though 
with  inferior  talents,  might  nave  ea^^ily  secured. 

All  the  impolitic  steps  in  Henry's  administration  must  not,  howeyer,  be 
imputed  to  defects  in  nis  own  character ;  many  of  them  were  owing  to  the 
violent  nassions  and  insatiable  ambition  of  his  prime  minister  and  favourite, 
Cardinal  Wolsey.  This  man,  from  one  of  the  lowest  ranks  in  life,  had  risen 
to  a  height  of  power  and  dignity  to  which  no  English  subject  ever  arrived,  and 
governed  the  naughty,  presumptuous,  and  untraotable  snirit  of  Henr}[  with 
absolute  authority.  Great  talents,  and  of  very  different  Kinds,  fitted  him  for 
the  two  opposite  stations  of  minister  and  of  favourite.  His  profound  judg- 
ment, his  unwearied  industry,  his  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  state  of  the 
kiugaom,  his  extensive  knowledge  of  the  views  and  interest  of  forei^  courts, 
qualified  him  for  that  uncontrolled  direction  of  aftifiirs  with  which  he  was 
intrasted.  The  elegance  of  his  manners,  the  gayety  of  his  conversation,  his 
insinuating  address,  his  love  of  magnificence,  and  his  proficiency  in  those  parts 
of  literature  of  which  Henry  was  fond,  gained  him  the  affection  and  confioence 
of  the  young  monarch.  Wolsey  was  far  from  employing  this  vast  and  almost 
royal  power  to  promote  dther  the  true  interest  of  tne  nation  or  the  real 
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{pttndeur  of  his  master.  Rapscioas  at  the  same  time,  and  profiu&  he  ivas 
insatiable  in  desiring  wealth.  Of  boundless  ambition,  he  aspred  after  new 
honours  with  an  ea^mess  unabated  by  his  former  success ;  ana  beine  rendered 
i>resumptuous  bj  his  uncommon  elevation,  as  well  as  by  the  ascendant  which 
he  had  gained  over  a  prinoe  who  scarcely  brooked  aidvice  from  any  other 
person,  he  discovered  in  his  whole  demeanour  the  most  overbearing  haughti- 
ness and  pride.  To  these  passions  he  himself  sacrificed  every  consideration ; 
and  whoever  endeavoured  to  obtain  his  favour,  or  that  of  his  master,  found  it 
necessary  to  soothe  and  to  gratify  them. 

As  all  the  states  of  Europe  sought  Henry's  friendship  at  that  lame,  all 
courted  his  minister  with  incredible  attention  and  obsequiousness,  and  strove, 
by  presents,  by  promises,  or  hj  flattery,  to  work  upon  his  avarice,  his  ambition, 
or  his  pride.'  Francis  had,  m  the  vear  151&  employed  Bon ni vet,  admiral  of 
France,  one  of  his  most  accomplished  and  aruul  courtiers,  to  gun  this  haughty 
nrelate.  He  himself  bestowed  on  him  every  mark  of  respect  and  confidence. 
He  consulted  him  with  regard  to  his  most  important  aflfairs,  and  received  his 
responses  with  implicit  deference.  By  these  arts,  together  with  the  grant  of 
a  large  pension,  Francis  attached  the  cardinal  to  his  interest,  who  persuaded 
his  master  to  surrender  Toumay  to  France,  to  conclude  a  treaty  ot  marriage 
between  his  dauf^hter,  the  princess  Mary,  and  tiie  dauphin,  and  to  consent  to 
a  personal  interview  with  the  French  king.'  From  that  time  the  most  familiar 
intercourse  subsisted  between  the  two  courts ;  Francis,  sensible  of  the  great 
value  of  Wolsey's  friendshif^  laboured  to  secure  the  continuance  of  it  by  every 
possible  expression  of  regard,  bestowing  on  him,  in  all  his  letters,  the  honour- 
able appellations  of  father,  tutor,  and 'governor. 

Charles  observed  the  progress  of  this  union  with  the  utmost  jealousy  and 
concern.  His  near  affinity  to  the  king  of  England  gave  him  some  title  to  his 
friendship ;  and  Foon  after  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  Castile  he  had 
attempted  to  ingratiate  himself  with  Wolsey,  by  settling  on  him  a  pension  of 
three  thousand  livres.  His  chief  solicitude  at  present  was  to  prevent  the 
intended  interview  with  Francis,  the  effects  of  which  upon  two  young  princes, 
whose  hearts  were  no  less  susceptible  of  friendship  than  their 'mamiers  were 
capable  of  inspiring  it,  he  extremely  dreaded.  But  after  many  delays,  occa- 
sioned by  difficulties  with  respect  to  the  ceremonial,  and  by  the  anxious  pre- 
cautions of  both  courts  for  the  safety  of  their  respective  sovereigns,  the  time 
and  place  of  meeting  were  at  last  fixed.  Messengers  had  been  sent  to  different 
courts,  inviting  all  comers  who  were  gentlemen  to  enter  the  lists  at  tilt  and 
tournament  against  the  two  monarchs  and  their  knight&  Both  Francis  and 
Henry  loved  the  splendour  of  these  spectacles  too  well,  and  were  too  much  ' 

delighted  with  the  graceful  fisure  whidi  they  made  on  such  occasions,  to  ' 

forej^o  the  pleasure  or  glory  wnich  they  expected  from  such  a  singular  and  I 

brilliant  assembly.    Nor  was  the  cardinal  less  fond  of  displaying  his  own  | 

magnificence  in  the  presence  of  two  courts,  and  of  discovering  to  the  two 
nations  the  extent  of  nis  influence  over  both  their  monarchs.  Charles,  finding 
it  impossible  to  prevent  the  interview,  endeavoured  to  disappoint  its  effects, 
and  to  preoccupy  the  favour  of  the  English  monarch  and  his  minister  by  an 
act  of  complaisance  still  more  flattering  and  more  uncommon.  Having  sailed 
from  Corunna,  as  has  already  been  related,  he  steered  his  coarse  directly 
towards  Enghind,  and^  relying  wholly  on  Henry^s  generosity  for  his  own  safety, 
landed  at  Dover.  This  unexpected  visit  surprised  the  nation.  Wol>ey,  how- 
ever, was  well   acquainted  with  the  emperor's  intention.    A  negotiation, 

•  Flddes's  Life  of  Wolicy^  166.— Rymer's  "  Herbert's  Histoiy  of  Heniy  VllL,  SO 

Foeden,  xiU.  710.  Rjnner,  zitt.  631. 
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unknown  to  the  historians  of  that  age,  had  been  carried  on  between  him  and 
the  court  of  Spain  ;  this  visit  had  been  concerted ;  and  Charles  granted  the 
cardinal,  whom  he  calls  his  most  dear  Jriend,  an  additional  pension  of  seven 
thousand  ducats/  Henry,  who  was  then  at  Canterbury,  in  his  wav  to  France, 
immediately  despatched  Wolsey  to  Dover  in  order  to  welcome  the  emperor, 
and,  bein^  nighly  pleased  with  an  event  so  soothing  to  his  vanity,  hastened  to 
receive  with  suitable  respect  a  guest  who  had  placed  in  him  such  unbounded 
confidence.  Charies,  to  whom  time  was  precious,  stayed  only  four  days  in 
England ;  but  during  that  short  space  he  had  the  address  not  only  to  give 
Henry  favourable  impressions  of  his  character  and  intentions,  but  to  detach 
Wolsey  entirely  from  the  interest  of  the  French  kin?.  All  the  gxtuidenr,  the 
wealth,  and  the  power  which  the  cardinal  posMssed  did  not  satisfy  his  ambitious 
mind  while  there  was  one  step  higher  to  which  an  ecclesiastic  could  ascend. 
The  i>apal  dignity  had  for  some  time  been  the  object  of  his  wishes ;  and 
Francis,  as  the  most  effectual  method  of  securing  his  friendship,  had  promised 
to  favour  his  pretensions,  on  the  first  vacancy,  with  all  his  interest  But  as 
the  emperor's  influence  in  the  collie  of  cardinals  was  greatly  superior  to  that 
of  the  French  king,  Wolsey  grasped  eagerly  at  the  offer  which  that  artful 
prince  had  made  him,  of  exerting  it  vigorously  in  his  behalf ;  and,  allured  by 
this  prospect,  which  under  the  pontificate  ai  lleo,  still  in  the  prime  ai  his  life, 
was  a  very  distant  one,  he  entered  with  warmth  into  all  the  emperor's  schemes. 
No  treaty,  however,  was  concluded  at  that  time  between  the  two  monarchs  ; 
bnt  Henry,  in  return  for  the  honour  which  Charles  had  done  him,  promised  to 
visit  him  in  some  place  of  the  Low  Countries  immediately  after  taking  leave 
of  the  French  kin^. 

His  interview  with  that  prince  was  in  an  open  plain  between  Guisnes  and 
Ardres,  where  the  two  kings  and  their  attendants  msplayed  their  magnificence 
with  such  emulation  and  profuse  expense  as  procured  it  the  name  of  the  Fieid 
of  the  Cloth  of  Gold.  Feats  of  chivalry,  parties  of  gallantry,  together  with 
such  exercises  and  pastimes  as  were  in  that  age  reckoned  manly  or  elegant, 
rather  than  serious  ousiness.  occupied  both  courts  during  eighteen  days  that 
they  continued  together.'  Whatever  impression  the  engaging  manners  of 
Francis,  or  the  limral  and  unsuspicious  confidence  with  which  he  treated 
Henry,  made  on  the  mind  of  that  monarch,  was  soon  efiaced  hj  Wolsey's 
artifices,  or  bv  an  interview  he  had  with  the  emperor  at  Gravelines,  which 
was  conducted  with  less  pomp  than  that  near  Quisnes,  but  with  greater  atten- 
tion to  what  might  be  of  pohtical  utility. 

This  assiduity  vrith  which  the  two  greatest  monarchs  in  Europe  paid  couit 
to  Henry  appeared  to  him  a  plain  acknowledgment  that  he  held  the  balance 
in  his  hands,  and  convinced  him  of  the  justness  of  the  motto  he  bad  chosen. 
*'  That  whoever  he  favoured  would  prevail"    In  this  opinion  he  was  confirmed 

*  Rymer.  xiii.  T14.  oat  of  Bretagne.  the  English  gulned  the  prize. 

*  The  French  wid  English  hlstoilans  de-  After  this,  the  kings  of  France  and  England 
scribe  the  pomp  of  this  Interview,  and  the  retired  to  a  tent,  wh^'re  they  drank  togetlier. 
various  spectacles,  with  great  ninntenefls.  and  the  king  of  England,  seising  the  king  of 
Oi.€  circnn'Stanoe  mentioned  by  the  Mare-  France  by  the  collar,  said,  *i(y6rotAer,/ mt/<< 
ficbal  de  Fleunnges,  wtio  was  present,  and  vntitU  vitk  you^'  and  endeavoured  ono^  or 
wbohmrtst  appear  singular  in  the  present  age,  twice  to  trip  up  his  heels;  bat  the  king  of 
is  oomoM  ily  omitted.  '*  After  the  tourna-  France,  who  is  »  dexterous  wre^er,  twisted 
n  ent,*'  says  he,  **  the  French  and  English  him  rcmnd,  and  threw  him  on  tJM  earth  with 
^mtiers  made  their  appearance,  and  wrestled  prodigious  violence.  The  king  of  England 
in  pmienoe  of  the  king<«  and  the  ladies;  and  wanted  to  renew  the  onmbat,  Xnt  was  pre- 
:*  th^re  were  muny  stout  wrestlers  there,  it  vpnted."  M^motres  de  Flenranges,  ]2mo, 
afp  ried  excellent  pastime;  bnt  as  the  king  Paris,  1753,  p.  329. 

of  France  bad  neglected  to  bring  any  wrestlers 
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by  an  offer  which  Charles  made,  of  snbmittin^  any  difference  that  might  arise 
between  him  and  Francis  to  his  sole  arbitration.  Nothing  oould  have  the 
appearance  of  greater  candour  and  moderation  than  the  dhoioe  of  a  judge  who 
was  reckoned  the  common  friend  of  both.  But,  as  the  emperor  had  now 
attached  Wolsey  entirely  to  his  interest,  no  proposal  could  be  more  insidious, 
nor,  as  appeared  by  the  sequel,  more  fatal  to  the  French  king.* 

Charley  notwithstanding  his  partial  fondness  for  the  Netherlands,  the  place 
of  his  nativity,  made  no  long  stay  there,  and,  after  receiving  the  homage  and 
congratulations  of  hu  countrymen,  hastened  to  Aix-Ia-Onapelle,  the  place 
appointed  by  the  golden  bull  for  the  coronation  of  the  emperor.  There,  in 
presence  of  an  assembly  more  numerous  and  splendid  than  had  appeared  on 
any  former  occasion,  the  crown  of  Charlemagne  was  placed  on  his  head,  with 
all  the  pompous  soleumity  which  the  Qermans  affect  in  their  public  ceremoniesi 
and  which  they  deem  essential  to  the  dignity  of  their  empire.' 

Almost  at  the  same  time  Solyinan  the  Magnificent,  one  of  the  most  accom- 
plished, euterprismg,  and  victorious  of  the  Turkish  sultans,  a  constant  and 
formidable  rival  to  the  emperor,  ascended  the  Ottoman  throne.  It  was 
the  peculiar  glory  of  that  penod  to  produce  the  most  illustrious  noonarchs  who 
have  at  any  one  time  appeared  in  Europe.  Leo,  Oharlai,  Frauds,  Heniy. 
and  Solyman  were  each  ot  them  possessed  of  talents  that  might  have  rendered 
any  age  wherein  they  happened  to  flourish  conspicuous.  But  such  a  constel- 
lation of  great  princes  shed  uncommon  lustre  on  the  sixteenth  century.  In 
every  contest  great  power,  as  well  as  great  abilities,  were  set  in  opposition ; 
the  efforts  of  valour  and  oonduct  on  one  side,  counterbalanced  by  an  equal 
exertion  of  the  same  qualities  on  the  other,  not  only  occasioned  su<£  a  vanetY 
of  events  as  renders  the  history  of  that  period  interesting,  but  served  to  check 
the  exorbitant  progress  of  any  of  those  princes,  and  to  prevent  their  attaining 
such  pre-eminence  in  power  as  woula  have  been  fatal  to  the  liberty  and 
happiness  of  mankind. 

The  first  act  of  the  emperor's  administration  was  to  appoint  a  diet  of  the 
empire  to  be  held  at  Worms  on  the  6th  of  January,  1521.  In  his  circular 
letters  to  the  different  prince*^  he  informed  them  that  he  had  called  this 
assembly  in  order  to  concert  witn  them  the  most  proper  measiures  for  checking 
the  progress  of  thase  new  and  dangerous  opinions  which  threatened  to  disturb 
thepeace  of  Oermany  and  to  overturn  the  religion  of  their  ancestorsL 

Charles  had  in  view  the  opinions  which  had  been  propagated  by  Luther  and 
his  disciples  since  the  year  1517.  As  these  led  to  tnat  happv  reformation  in 
religion  which  rescued  one  part  of  Europe  from  the  papal  yoke,  mitigated  its 
rigour  in  the  other,  and  produced  a  revolution  in  the  sentiments  of  mankind, 
the  greatest  as  well  as  the  most  beneficial  that  has  happened  since  the  pub- 
lication of  Christianity,  not  only  the  events  which  at  first  gave  birth  to  such 
opinions,  but  the  causes  which  rendered  their  progress  so  rapid  and  successful, 
deserve  to  be  considered  with  minute  attention. 

To  overturn  a  system  of  religious  belief  founded  on  ancient  and  deep-rooted 
prejudices,  supported  by  power,  and  defended  vrith  no  less  art  than  industry, 
to  establish  in  its  room  aoctrines  of  the  most  contrary  genius  and;  tendency, 
and  to  accomplish  all  this,  not  by  external  violence  or  the  force  of  arms,  are 
operations  which  historians  the  least  prone  to  credulity  and  superstition  ascribe 
to  that  Divine  Providence  which  with  infinite  ease  can  bring  about  events 
which  to  human  sagacity  appear  impossible.    The  interposition  of  Heaven  in 

*  Herb<>rt,  37.  ap.  GoUltat.  PolU.  Imperii.  Fnac,  1614.  foU^ 

*  HArtmaii.  Mauri  ReUtJo  Ooronat.  Car.  V.,       p.  264. 
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favour  of  the  Christian  relifpon  at  its  first  publication  was  manifested  by 
miracles  and  prophecies  wrought  and  uttered  m  confirmation  of  it.  Though 
none  of  the  Reformers  posses*^,  or  pretended  to  posses,  these  supernatural 
gift^  yet  that  wondernil  preparation  of  circumstances  which  disposed  Uie 
minds  of  men  for  receiving  their  doctrines— that  singular  combination  of 
causes  which  secured  their  success,  and  enabled  men  destitute  of  power  and 
of  policy  to  triumph  over  those  who  employed  against  them  extraordinary 
eTorts  of  ooth— may  be  considered  as  no  slight  proof  that  the  same  hand 
which  planted  the  Onristian  religion  protected  the  Reformed  faith,  and  reared 
it  from  beginnings  extremely  feeble  to  an  amazing  degree  of  vigour  and 
maturity. 

It  was  from  causes  seemingly  fortuitous,  and  from  a  source  very  inconsider- 
able, that  all  the  mighty  effects  of  the  Reformation  flow.  Leo  X..  when  raised 
to  the  papal  throne,  found  the  revenues  of  the  Church  exhausted  by  the  vast 
projects  of  his  two  ambitious  predecessors^  Alexander  VI.  and  Julius  II.  His 
own  temper,  naturally  liberal  and  enterpnsing,  rendered  him  incapable  of  that 
severe  and  patient  economy  which  the  situation  of  his  finances  required.  On 
the  contrarjT,  his  schemes  for  aggrandizing  the  family  of  Medici,  his  love  of 
splendour,  his  taste  for  pleasure,  and  his  magnificence  in  rewarding  men  of 
genius,  involved  him  daily  in  new  expenses,  m  order  to  provide  a  fund  for 
which  he  tried  every  device  that  the  fertile  invention  of  priests  had  fallen  upon 
to  drain  the  credulous  multitude  of  their  wealth.  Among  others,  he  nad 
recourse  to  a  sale  of  indid'jences.  According  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Romish 
Church,  all  the  good  works  of  the  saints  over  and  above  those  which  were 
necessary  towards  their  own  .justification  are  deposited,  together  with  the 
infinite  merits  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  one  inexhaustible  treasury.  The  keys  of  this 
were  committed  to  St  Peter,  and  to  his  successors  the  popes,  who  may  open  it 
at  pleasure,  and,  by  transferring  a  portion  of  this  superabundant  merit  to  any 
particular  person  for  a  sum  of  money,  may  convey  to  him  either  the  pardon  of 
his  own  sins,  or  a  release  for  any  one  in  whose  happiness  he  is  interested  from 
the  pains  of  purgatory.  Such  indulgences  were  first  invented  in  the  eleventh 
century  by  Urban  II.  as  a  recompense  for  those  who  went  in  person  upon  the 
meritorious  enterprise  of  conquering  the  Holy  Land.  They  were  afterwards 
granted  to  those  who  hired  a  soldier  for  that  purpose,  and  in  prooess  of  time 
were  bestowed  on  such  as  gave  money  for  accomplishing  any  pious  work 
enjoined  by  the  pope.*  Julius  II.  had  bestowed  indulgences  on  all  who  con- 
tributed towards  building  the  church  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome  ;  and,  as  Leo  was 
carrying  on  that  magnificent  and  expensive  fabric,  his  grant  was  founded  on 
the  same  pretence.* 

The  right  of  promul^ting  these  indulgences  in  Germany,  together  with  a 
share  in  the  pronts  arising  from  the  sale  of  them,  was  granted  to  Albert,  elector 
of  Mentz  and  archbishop  of  Magdeburg,  who,  as  his  chief  anient  for  retailing 
them  in  Saxony,  employed  Tetzel,  a  Dominican  friar,  of  licentious  morals, 
but  of  an  active  spirit,  and  remarkable  for  his  noisy  and  popular  eloquence. 
He,  assisted  by  the  monks  of  his  order,  executed  tne  commission  with  great 
zeal  and  success,  but  with  little  discretion  or  decency ;  and  though,  by  mag- 
nifying excessively  the  benefit  of  their  indulgences,'*  and  by  disposing  of  them 

*  History  of  the  OrancU  of  Trent,  by  F.  the  Roman  CntboHc  rellfrlon  l<«  eMtablinhcd,  I 
Paul,  p.  4.  have,  for  the  inforn»tt)on  of  my  readers,  tranp- 

*  rallav.,  Klet.  Cone.  Trident.,  p.  4.  lated  the  form  of  al)flolntion  nwN)  by  Totzel : 
'•  As  the  form  of  these  Indulgences,  and  the        ♦•  May  our  l>ord  Jewns  Christ  have  mercy  upon 

bf-neflts  which  they  were  supposed  to  convey,  thee,  and  absolve  the  by  the  merits  of  his 
are  unknown  In  Protestant  countries,  and  little  moAt  holy  piimlon.  And  I.  by  his  authority, 
iindentood,at  present,  in  seyeral  placirs  where       that,  of  his  blessed  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul, 

O 
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at  a  very  low  price,  their  carried  on  for  some  time  an  extensive  and  lucrative 
traffic  among  the  creduloiut  and  the  ignorant,  the  extravagance  of  their  asser- 
tions, as  well  as  the  irregularities  in  their  conduct,  came  at  last  to  give  seneial 
offence.  The  princes  and  nobles  were  irritated  at  seeing  their  vassals  drained 
of  so  much  wealth  in  order  to  replenish  the  treasury  of  a  profuse  pontiflf.  Men 
of  piety  regretted  the  delusion  of  the  people,  who,  heing  taught  to  rely  for 
the  pardon  of  their  sins  on  the  indulgences  which  they  purdiased,  did  not 
think  it  incumbent  on  them  either  to  studv  the  doctrines  taught  by  genuine 
Christianity  or  to  practise  the  duties  which  it  enjoins.  Even  the  most  un- 
thinking were  shocked  at  the  scandalous  behaviour  of  Tetzel  and  his  asso- 
ciates, who  often  squandered,  in  drunkenness,  gaming,  and  low  debauchery, 
those  sums  which  were  piously  bestowed  in  hopes  of  obtaining  eternal  happi- 
ness:  and  all  began  to  wish  that  some  check  were  given  to  tms  commerce,  no 
leas  detrimental  to  societv  than  destructive  to  religion. 

Such  was  the  favourable  juncture,  and  so  disposed  were  the  minds  ol  his 
countrymen  to  listen  to  his  discourses,  when  Martin  Luther  first  b^n  to  call 
in  question  the  efiicacy  of  indulgences,  and  to  declaim  against  the  vicious  lives 
and  false  doctrines  of  the  ^rsons  employed  in  promulgating  them.  Lntiier 
was  a  native  of  Eisleben,  m  Saxony,  and,  though  bom  of  poor  parents,  had 
received  a  learned  education,  during ^e  progress  of  which  he  gave  many  indi- 
cations of  uncommon  vigour  «nd  acuteness  ol  genius.  His  mind  was  naturally 
susceptible  of  serious  sentiments,  and  tinctured  with  somewhat  of  that  religious 
melancholy  which  delights  in  the  solitude  and  devotion  of  a  monastic  life.  The 
death  of  a  companion,  killed  by  lightning  at  his  side  in  a  violent  thunder- 
storm, made  such  an  impression  on  his  mind  as  co-operated  with  his  natural 
temper  in  inducing  him  to  retire  into  a  convent  of  Augustinian  friars,  where, 
without  jsuffering  the  entreaties  of  his  parents  to  divert  him  from  what  he 
thought  his  duty  to  God,  he  assumed  the  habit  of  that  order.  He  soon 
acqmred  great  reputation,  not  only  for  piety,  but  for  his  love  ol  knowledge  and 

«nd  of  the  moet  holy  pope,  irnnted  and  com-  gences  «re  porchased,  as  soon  as  the  money 
mittod  to  ue  in  these  parts,  do  absolve  tiiee,  (Inkles  in  the  chest,  tnstantly  ewape  from 
first  from  all  eoclesiasilcal  censures,  in  wliat-  that  place  of  tormeni  arid  sfloend  Into  beavf>n. 
ever  manner  they  have  been  incurred,  and  then  That  the  efflcacy  of  indalgent^es  was  so  sreat 
from  all  thy  sins,  transgreeeions  and  excesses,  that  th<*  moet  helnons  idns,  even  if  one  thonld 
how  enormoos  soever  they  may  be,  even  from  violate  (which  was  impcstdble)  the  mother  of 
SQch  as  are  reserved  for  the  cognlSMnce  of  the  Ood,  would  be  remittfd  and  expiated  by  them, 
holy  see ;  and  as  far  as  the  keys  of  the  Holy  and  the  person  be  fteed  both  from  punirtimeiit 
Charuh  ex  tend.  I  remit  Ut  you  all  punishment  and  gui  It.  That  this  was  the  unspeakable  gift 
which  you  deserve  in  purgatoiy  on  their  of  God,  In  order  to  reconcile  men  to  himself, 
aooount,  and  f  restore  you  to  the  holy  srtcra-  That  the  cross  erected  hy  the  preacheis  of 
ments  of  the  Church,  to  the  unity  ofthe  fait'iful,  indulgences  was  as  efflcscious  as  the  cruas  c^ 
and  to  that  innocence  and  purity  which  you  Christ  Itself.  Lo !  the  heavens  are  open :  If 
possessed  at  baptism ;  so  that,  when  you  die,  you  enter  not  now,  when  will  you  enter?  For 
the  gates  of  punishment  shall  be  shut,  and  twelve  pencf  you  may  rede^^m  the  soul  of  yonr 
the  gates  of  the  paradise  of  d<  1  ght  shall  be  lather  out  of  purgatory ;  and  are  you  so«ud- 
opened ;  and  ii  yon  shall  not  di-  at  present,  tills  grateful  that  you  will  not  rsscne  your  parent 
grace  shall  remnln  In  l\ill  force  when  yim  are  from  turment?  If  you  had  but  one  coa^  yna 
at  the  point  of  d^ath.  In  the  name  of  the  ought  to  strip  yourself  Instantly,  and  sell  it. 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  in  order  to  purrbase  suoh  benefits,  etc.  These. 
Ghost."  Seckend.,  Comment.,  lib  i.  p.  14.  and  many  such  extravagant  expressions,  are 
The  terms  in  which  Tctasel  and  his  associates  s(>l>H-te«i  out  of  Luther's  works  by  Cheranltins 
described  the  benefits  of  indulgences,  and  the  In  hi-  Kxamen  ConclUi  Trident lni,^ud  Henn. 
nece.^-slty  of  purchasing  them,  arc  so  extnva-  Von  der  Hardt.,  Hist.  Liter.  Reform.,  pars  It. 
gant  that  they  appear  to  be  almuet  litcredlble.  p.  6.  The  same  author  has  publlslied  several 
If  any  man  (yaid  they)  pnirhase  letters  of  <>f  Tetzel's  discourses,  whieh  prove  that  tbeae 
indulgence,  his  soul  may  rest  8«H:im*  with  expressions  were  neither  singular  nor  ex- 
respect  to  its  salvation.  The  souls  confined  aggerated.  Ibid.,  p.  U. 
in  purgatory,  for  whose  redemption  Indul- 
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hh  unwearied  application  to  stndy.  He  had  been  taup:ht  the  scholastic 
philosophy  and  theology,  which  were  then  in  vogne,  by  very  able  masters,  and 
wanted  not  penetration  to  comprehend  all  the  niceties  and  distinctions  with 
which  they  abound ;  but  his  understanding,  naturally  sound,  and  su])erior  to 
everything  frivolous,  soon  became  disgusted  with  those  subtle  and  uninstruc- 
tive  sciences,  and  sought  for  some  more  solid  foundation  of  knowledge  and  of 
pie^  in  the  Holy  Scnptures.  Having  found  a  copy  of  the  Bible,  which  lay 
neglected  in  the  library  of  his  monastery,  he  abandoned  all  other  pursuit!^ 
and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  it  with  such  eagerness  and  assiduitjr  as 
&stonished  the  monks,  who  were  little  accustomed  to  derive  their  theological 
notions  from  that  source.  The  great  progress  which  he  made  in  this  uncom- 
mon course  of  study  augmented  so  much  the  fame  both  oi  his  sanctity  and  of 
his  learning  that.  Frederic,  elector  of  Saxony,  having  founded  a  university  at 
Wittemberg  on  tne  Elbe,  the  place  of  his  residence,  Luther  was  chosen  ni»t 
to  teach  philosophy,  and  afterwards  theology,  there,  and  discharged  both 
offices  in  such  a  manner  that  he  was  deemed  the  chief  ornament  of  that 
society. 

While  Luther  was  at  the  height  of  his  reputation  and  authority,  Tetzel 
bo^in  to  publish  indulgences  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wittemberg,  aud  to 
ascribe  to  them  the  same  imaginary  virtues  which  had  in  other  places 
imposed  on  the  credulity  of  the  people.  As  Saxony  was  not  more  enlightened 
than  the  other  provinces  of  Germany,  Tetzel  met  with  prodigious  success 
there.  It  was  with  the  utmost  concern  that  Luther  beheld  the  artifices  of 
those  who  sold,  and  the  simplicity  of  those  who  bought,  indulgences.  The 
opinions  of  Thomas  Aquinas  and  tne  other  schoolmen,  on  which  the  doctrine 
ot  indulgences  was  founded,  had  already  lost  much  of  their  authority  with 
him  ;  and  the  Scriptures,  which  he  b^an  to  consider  as  the  great  standard  of 
theological  truth,  afforded  no  countenance  to  a  practice  equally  subversive  of 
faith  and  of  morals.  His  warm  and  impetuous  temper  did  not  suffer  him  long 
to  conceal  such  important  discoveries,  or  to  continue  a  silent  spectator  of  the 
delusion  of  his  countrymen.  From  the  pulpit  in  the  great  church  of  Wittem- 
berg he  inveighed  bitterly  against  the  irr^larities  and  vices  of  the  monks 
who  published  indulgences ;  ne  ventured  to  examine  the  doctrines  which  they 
taugnt,  and  pointed  out  to  the  people  the  danger  of  relying  for  salvation  upon 
any  other  means  than  those  appointed  by  God  in  his  word.  The  boldness  and 
novelty  of  these  opinions  drew  great  attention,  and,  being  recommended  by 
the  authoritT  of  Luther's  personal  character  ana  delivered  with  a  popular  and 
persuasive  eloquence,  the^  made  a  deep  impression  on  his  hearers.  Encouraged 
by  the  favourable  reception  of  his  doctrines  among  the  people,  he  wrote  to 
Albert,  elector  of  Mentz  and  archbishop  of  Magdeburg,  to  whose  jurisdiction 
that  part  of  Saxony  was  subject,  and  remonstrated  warmly  against  the  false 
opinions,  as  well  as  wicked  lives^  of  the  preachers  of  inaulgences ;  but  he 
found  that  prelate  too  deeply  interestea  in  their  success  to  correct  their 
abuses.  His  next  attempt  was  to  gain  the  sufirage  of  men  of  learning.  For 
this  purpose  he  publishea  ninetv-five  theses,  containing  his  sentiments  with 
regard  to  indulgences.  These  ne  proposed,  not  as  points  fully  established 
or  of  undoubted  certainty,  but  as  subjects  of  inquirer  and  disputation ;  he 
appointed  a  day  on  which  the  learned  were  invited  to  impugn  them,  either  in 
person  or  by  writing ;  to  the  whole  he  subjoined  solemn  protestations  of  his 
nigh  respect  for  the  apostolic  see,  and  of  his  implicit  submission  to  its 
authority.  No  opponent  appeared  at  the  time  prefixed ;  the  th&^es  spread 
over  Germany  with  astonishing  rapidity ;  they  were  read  with  the  greatest 
eagerness ;  and  all  admired  the  boldness  of  tne  man  who  had  ventured  not 
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only  to  call  in  queetion  the  plenittide  of  papal  power,  bnt  to  attack  the  Domini- 
cans, armed  with  all  the  terrors  of  inquisitorial  authority." 

The  irian  of  St  Augustine,  Luthers  own  order,  though  addicted  with  no 
less  obsequiousness  than  tiie  other  monastic  fraternities  to  the  papal  see,  eave 
no  check  to  the  publication  of  these  uncommon  opinions.  Luther  had,  by 
his  pieU  and  learning,  acquired  extraordinary  authority  among  his  brethren ; 
he  prorossed  the  highest  regard  for  the  authority  of  the  pope:  his  profes- 
sions were  at  that  time  sincere ;  and  as  a  secret  enmity,  excited  by  interest 
or  emulation,  subsists  among  all  the  monastic  orders  m  the  Romish  Church, 
the  Augustiniaos  were  highly  pleased  with  his  invectives  against  the  Domini- 
cans, and  hoped  to  see  them  exposed  to  the  hatred  hnd  scorn  of  the  people. 
Nor  was  his  soverei^  the  elector  of  Saxon^r,  the  wisest  prince  at  that  time 
in  Qermany,  dissatisned  with  this  obstruction  which  Luther  threw  in  the 
way  of  the  publication  of  indulgences.  He  secretly  encouraged  the  attempt, 
ana  flatt^ed  himself  that  this  dispute  among  the  ecclesiasticB  themselves 
might  give  some  check  to  the  exactions  of  the  court  of  Rome,  which  the  secular 
princes  had  long,  though  without  success,  been  endeavouring  to  oppose. 

Many  zealous  champions  immediately  arose  to  defend  opinions  on  which  the 
wealth  and  power  of  tne  Church  were  founded,  against  Luther's  attacks.  In 
opposition  to  his  theses,  Tetzel  published  coimter-theses  at  Frankfort  on  the 
Oder;  Eccius,  a  celebrated  divine  of  Augsburg,  endeavoured  to  refute 
Luther's  notions ;  and  Prierias,  a  Dominican  friar,  master  of  the  sacred  palace^ 
and  inquisitor-general,  wrote  agamst  him  with  all  the  virulence  of  a  scholastic 
disputant  But  the  manner  in  which  they  conducted  the  controversy  did  little 
service  to  their  cause.  Luther  attempted  to  combat  indulgences  by  arguments 
founded  in  reason  or  derived  from  Scnpture ;  they  produced  nothing  in  support 
of  them  but  the  sentiments  of  schoolmen,  the  conclusions  of  the  canon  Ibw. 
and  the  decrees  of  popes."  The  decision  of  judges  so  partial  and  interested 
did  not  satisfy  the  people,  who  began  to  call  in  question  the  authority  even  of 
these  venerable  guides,  when  they  found  them  standing  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  dictates  of  reason  and  the  determinations  of  the  Divine  law.'* 


"  Latheri  Opera,  Jens,  1613,  vol.  i.  Pnefat. 
3.  p.  a,  6*.— Hlrt.  of  Council  of  Trent,  by  F. 
Pttol,  p.  4.->8«ckend.,  Oom.  Apol ,  p.  IS. 

'•  F.  PmO.  p.  6.~.8eokeiul ,  p.  40.~P«U*. 
▼Ic.,  p.  8. 

Seckend.,  p.  30.— OnlocUrdini  has  m- 
BPrted  two  things  with  regard  to  the  first 

Eriimalgatton  of  ladalgenoee:'-!.  That  Leo 
rMowed  a  gift  of  the  profits  arising  from  the 
sale  of  Indulgencee  In  Saxony,  and  the  MdJ«ceat 
pntvinces  of  Oerouiny,  npoa  his  sister  M ag- 
d  len,  the  wife  of  Francescetto  Clbo.  (Oulc, 
lib.  xiii.  168.)  2.  That  Arcemboldo,  a  Genoese 
ecclesiastic,  who  had  been  bred  a  merchant, 
and  »tiU  retained  ali  the  activity  and  address 
of  that  nrofession,  was  appointod  by  her  to 
•  C4>ll(>ct  the  money  which  should  be  raised. 
V.  l*attl  has  follow  d  him  In  both  these  par- 
ttculars ;  and  addfl  thjit  the  Augustlnians  in 
Sixony  had  been  immemorially  employed  in 
preaching  indulgences,  but  that  Arcemboldo 
and  bin  deputies,  hoping  to  gain  more  by 
committing  i  his  trust  to  the  Duminicans,  liad 
made  their  bargain  with  Teizel,  and  that 
]juth'-r  wait  prompted  at  first  to  oppuse  Tetael 
ii*ul  his  amociates  by  a  desire  of  taking  revenge 
fbr  this  injury  olfervd  to  his  order.    (F.  Paul, 


p.  6.)  Almost  all  historians  since  tlieirtlBe, 
Popish  as  well  as  Protestant,  have,  witboat 
examination,  admitted  these  assertioos  to  be 
true  upon  their  authority.  But.  notwith- 
standing the  ouncnrring  testimony  of  two 
authors  so  eminent  both  f<«  exactness  and 
Tsradty.  we  may  obsenre— 1.  That  Felix 
Oontolori,  who  searched  tbenontifical  archives 
for  the  purpose,  could  not  find  this  prt  tended 
grant  to  Leo's  sister  in  any  of  those  registera 
^here  it  must  necessarily  haTe  been  recorded. 
rPallav.,  p.  .'>.>  2.  That  the  profits  arising 
nom  indulgences  in  Saxony  and  the  a4)aoent 
countries  had  been  granted,  not  to  Magdalen, 
bnt  to  Albert,  archbishop  of  Mentz,  who  had 
the  right  of  tKNninattng  thoM  who  pnblisiied 
them.  (Seek.,  p.  12;  Luth.  Oper.,  i.,  Prrf. 
p.  L  ;  Pallav.,  p.  6.)  3.  That  Arcemboldo 
never  had  concern  in  the  publication  of  in- 
dulgences in  Saxony :  hisdistrict  was  Flanders 
and  the  Upper  and  Lower  Rhine.  (Seek.,  p. 
U ;  Pallav.,  p.  6.)  4.  That  Luther  and  his 
adht-ients  never  mentioned  this  grant  of 
IjSo's  to  his  sister,  though  a  circumstance  of 
which  they  oonld  haidtv  have  bren  ignonmt, 
and  which  they  would  have  been  careftil  not 
to  suppress.    S.  The  publication  of   indul- 
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MeanwhUe^,  these  noTelties  in  Luther's  doctrines,  which  interested  afl 
Germany,  excited  little  attention  and  no  alarm  in  the  court  of  Rome.  Leo, 
fond  of  elegant  and  refined  pleasures,  intent  upon  great  M^hemes  of  policjr,  a 
stranger  to  theological  controversies,  and  apt  to  despise  them,  r^rded  with 
the  utmost  indifference  the  operations  of  an  ohsciire  triHr  who,  in  tne  heart  of 
Germany,  carried  on  a  scholastic  disputation  in  a  barbaroivs  style.  Little  did 
he  apprehend,  or  Luther  himself  dream,  that  the  effects  of  this  quarrel  would 
be  so  fatal  to  the  papal  sea  Leo  imputed  the  whole  to  monastic  enmity  and 
emulation,  and  seemed  inclined  not  to  interpose  in  the  contest,  hut  to  allow 
the  Augptinians  and  Dominicans  to  wrangle  about  the  matter  with  their 
usual  animosity. 

The  solicitations,  however,  of  Luther's  adversaries,  who  were  exasperated  to 
a  high  de^^ree  by  the  boldness  and  severity  with  which  he  animadverted  on 
their  writmgs,  together  with  the  surprising  progress  which  his  opinions  made 
in  different  parts  of  Germany,  roused  at  last  the  attention  of  the  court  of 
Rome,  and  obliged  Leo  to  take  measures  for  the  security  of  the  Church  against 
an  attack  that  now  appeared  too  serious  to  be  despised.  For  this  end,  he 
summoned  Luther  to  appear  at  Rome,  within  sixty  davs,  before  the  auditor  of 
the  chamber  and  the  inquisitor-general,  Prierias,  who  had  written  against  him, 
whom  he  empowered  jointly  to  examine  his  doctrines  and  to  decide  concerning 
them.  He  wrote,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  elector  of  Saxony,  beseechingly  him 
not  to  protect  a  man  whose  heretical  and  profane  tenets  were  so  shockmg  to 
pious  ears,  and  enjoined  the  provincial  of  the  Augustinians  to  check  by  his 
authority  the  rashness  of  an  arrogant  monic  which  Drought  disgrace  upon  the 
order  of  St  Augustine  and  gave  offence  and  disturbance  to  the  whole  Church. 
11518.] 

From  the  strain  of  these  letters,  as  well  as  from  the  nomination  of  a  judge 
so  prejudiced  and  partial  as  Prierias.  Luther  easily  saw  what  sentence  he 
Txdgfit  expect  at  Rome.  He  discovered,  for  that  reason,  the  utmost  solicitude 
to  nave  his  cause  tried  in  Germany  and  before  a  less  suspected  tribunal.  The 
professors  in  the  university  of  Witt^mberg,  anxious  for  the  safety  of  a  man 
who  did  so  much  honour  to  their  society,  wrote  to  the  pope^  an((  after  em- 
ploying several  pretexts  to  excuse  Luther  from  appearing  at  Rome,  entreated 
Leo  to  commit  the  examination  of  his  doctrines  to  some  persons  of  learning  and 
authority  in  Germany.  The  elector  requested  the  same  thing  of  the  pope's 
legate  at  the  diet  of  Augsburg ;  and  as  Luther  himself,  who  at  that  time 
was  so  I'^r  from  having  any  intention  to  disclaim  the  papal  authority  that 
he  did  not  even  entertain  the  smallest  suspicion  concerning  its  divine  original, 
had  written  to  Leo  a  most  submissive  letter,  promising  an  unreserved  compli- 
ance with  his  will,  the  pope  gratified  them  so  far  as  to  empower  his  legate 

genoM  in  Gernumy  wm  not  nsfi.dly  cumniitted  depreciate  tndolgenceB  becawe  they  were  pro- 

i  •  the  AQguatlnians.     I'he   proniulgatitni  of  mulgated  by  them :  his  oppwltlon  to  their 

them,  at  three  difllBreni  periods  under  Julius  opinions  and  vices  proceeded  from  more  laud- 

11.,   was  gmnted  to    the    Franciscans;    the  aMe   motives.     (Seclc.,  p.  16,  32;    Latheri 

IVmlnicana  had  be«Q  employed  tn  the  same  '  Opera,  i.  p.  64,  6.^    8.  A  diploma  of  indul- 

oOlce  a  short  time  before  the  present  period.  ffe<  ces  is  published  by  Herm.  von  der  Hardt, 

(Palliiv.,   p.  4«.)    S.  The    pnimulgation    of  from  which  it  appears  that  the  name  of  the 

those  Indalgences  which  first  sxdteti  l^.utber's  guardian  of  the  Franciscans  is  retained  together 

Indignation  was  intmsted  to  the  archbishop  with  that  of  the  archbishop,  although  the 

of  Ments,  in  coojunction  with  the  gnardian  of  former  did  nut  act.    The  limits  of  the  country 

ths  Franclfcana;  bot  the  latter  having  de-  to  which  their  oommtMlon  extnided,  namely, 

kilned  aooeptiug  of  that  trust,  the  sole  right  the  diocese  of  Ments,  Msigdeburg,  Halberstadt, 

became  ▼est'^l  in  the  arrliblsbop.    (Pallav ,  and  the  territories  of  the  marquis  of  Branden- 

6;  fleck.,  IS.  17.)    7.  Lather  was  not  insti-  burg,  are  mentioned  in  thot  diploma.    Hist. 

gated  by  hia  superiorM  among  the  Augustinians  Utertrla  BeformaU,  pars  iv.  p.  14. 
to  attack  the  Dominicans,  their  rivals,  or  to 
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in  German  J,  Ourdinal  Cftjetan,  a  Dominican,  eminent  for  scholastic  learning, 
and  passionately  devoted  to  the  Roman  see,  to  hear  and  determine  the  cause. 
Lather,  though  he  had  good  reason  to  decline  a  judge  chosen  among  his 
avowed  adversaries,  did  not  hesitate  about  appearing  oefore  Cajetan,  and, 
having  obtained  the  efaiperor's  safe-conduct,  immediately  repaired  to  Augsburg):. 
The  cardinal  received  him  with  decent  ns.ject,  and  endeavoured  at  first  to  gam 
upon  him  by  gentle  treatment  The  cardinal,  relying  on  the  su^riority  of 
his  own  talents  as  a  theologian,  entered  into  a  fomud  dispute  with  Luther 
concerning  the  doctrines  contained  in  his  theses.**  But  the  weapons  which 
they  employed  were  so  different.  Cajetan  appealing  to  papal  decrees  and  the 
opinions  of  schoolmen,  and  Lutner  resting  entirelv  on  the  authority  of  Scrip- 
ture, that  the  contest  was  altogether  fruitiess.  The  cardinal  retinouished  the 
character  of  a  disputant,  and,  assuminj^  that  of  a  judge,  enjoined  Luther,  by 
virtue  of  the  apostolic  ix>wers  with  which  he  was  clothed,  to  retract  the  errors 
which  he  had  uttered  with  regard  to  indulf|:ences  and  the  nature  of  faith,  and 
to  abstain  for  the  future  from  the  publication'>of  new  and  dangerous  opinions. 
Lut^r,  fully  persuaded  of  the  tnitn  of  his  own  tenets,  and  confirmea  in  the 
belief  of  them  by  the  ap{)robation  which  they  had  met  with  among  persons 
conspicuous  both  for  learning  and  piety,  was  surprised  at  this  abrupt  mention 
of  a  recantation  before  any  endeavours  were  usea  to  convince  him  tnat  he  was 
mistaken.  He  had  flattered  himself  that  in  a  conference  concemiug  the 
points  in  dispute  with  a  prelate  of  such  distinguished  abilities  he  should  be 
able  to  remove  many  of  those  imputations  with  which  the  ignorance  or  malice 
of  his  antagonists  had  loaded  him ;  but  the  high  tone  of  authority  that  the 
cardinal  assumed  extinguished  at  once  all  hopes  of  this  kind,  and  cut  off 
everv  prospect  of  advantage  from  the  interview.  His  native  intrepidity  of 
mina.  nowever,  did  not  desert  him.  He  declared  with  the  utmost  firmness 
that  ne  could  not,  with  a  safe  conscience,  renounce  opinions  which  he  believed 
to  be  true ;  nor  would  any  consideration  ever  induce  him  to  do  what  would 
be  so  base  in  itself  and  so  offensive  to  Qod.  At  the  same  time,  he  continued 
to  express  no  less  reverence  than  formerly  for  the  authority  ot  the  apostolic 
see ;  ■*  he  signified  his  willingness  to  submit  the  whole  controversy  to  certain 
universities  which  he  named,  and  promised  neither  to  write  nor  to  preach 
concerning  induleences  for  the  future,  provided  his  adversaries  were  likewise 
enjoined  to  be  sflent  with  respect  to  them.**  All  these  offers  Cajetan  dis- 
regarded or  rejected,  and  still  insisted  ^remptorilv  on  a  simple  recantation, 
threatening  him  with  ecclesiastical  censures  and  forbidding  him  to  appear 
again  in  hupresence  unless  he  resolved  instantlv  to  comnly  with  what  he  nad 
required.  This  haughty  and  violent  manner  of  proceemng,  as  well  as  other 
circumstances,  save  Luther's  friends  such  strong  reasons  to  suspect  that  even 
the  imperial  safe-conduct  would  not  be  able  to  protect  him  from  the  legate's 
power  and  resentment,  that  they  prevailed  on  him  to  withdraw  secretly  from 
Augsburg  and  to  return  to  his  own  country.  But  before  his  departure, 
according  to  a  form  of  which  there  had  been  some  |examples,  he  prepared  a 
solemn  appeal  from  the  pope,  ill  informed  at  that  time  concerning  his  cause, 
to  the  pope  when  he  should  re>»ive  more  full  information  with  respect  to  it.*^ 

Cajetan,  enraged  at  Luther's  abrupt  retreat  and  at  the  publication  of  his 

* 

**  In  the  fonner  edlthnifl  I  Mserted.  upon  See  alao  Seckend.,  Ub.  1.  p.  4S,  eto. 

the  authority  of  Father  Paul,  that  Cajetan  '*  Lutb.,  Oper.,  toL  i.  p.  1S4. 

tbunght  it  beneath  hin  dliqitty  to  enter  into  "  Ibid.,  p.  160. 

any  diinute  wlih  Luther ;  but  M.  Beanrabre,  "  Sleid.,  Hist,  of  Reform.,  p.  i.-^BtOBeuL, 

In  Ills  Histoire  de  la  Bifonnation,  vol.  L  p.  p.  46.— LaUu,  Oper.,  L  183. 
121,  eic,  baa  satisfied  me  that  1  waa  mistaken. 
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appeal,  wrote  to  the  elector  of  Saxony,  complaining  of  both,  and  requiring 
hiui,  as  he  regarded  the  peace  of  the  Church  or  the  authoiity  of  its  head,  either 
to  send  that  seditious  monk  a  prisoner  to  Rome,  or  to  banish  him  out  of  his 
territories.  It  was  not  from  theological  consiaerations  tliat  Fi-ederic  had 
hitherto  countenanced  Luther :  he  seems  to  have  been  nuich  a  stranger  to 
controversies  of  that  kind,  and  to  have  been  little  interested  in  Uiem.  HU 
protection  flowed  almost  entirely,  as  hath  been  already  observed,  from  political 
motives,  and  was  afTorded  with  great  secrecy  and  caution.  He  had  neither 
heard  any  of  Luther's  discourses  nor  read  aaiy  of  his  books ;  and  though  all 
Germany  resounded  with  his  febme,  he  had  never  once  admitted  him  into  his 
presence.''  But  upon  this  demand  which  the  carduial  made,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  throw  off  somewhat  of  his  former  reserve.  He  had  been  at  great 
expense  and  had  bestowed  much  attention  on  founding  a  new  university,  an 
object  of  considerable  importance  to  every  German  prince;  and.  foreseeing 
how  &tal  a  blow  tlie  removal  of  Luther  would  be  to  its  reputation,"  he,  under 
various  pretexts  and  with  many  professions  of  esteem  for  the  cardinal,  as  well 
as  of  reverence  for  the  pope,  not  only  declined  complyuig  with  either  of  his 
requests,  but  openly  discovered  ^reat  concern  for  Luther's  safety.** 

The  inflexible  rigour  with  which  Cajetan  insisted  on  a  simple  recantation 
gave  great  offence  to  Luther's  followers  in  that  Mn,  and  hath  since  been 
censured  as  imprudent  by  several  popish  writers.  But  it  was  impossible  for 
the  legate  to  act  another  part.  The  judges  before  whom  Luther  had  been 
required  to  appear  at  Rome  were  so  ea^r  to  display  their  zeal  against  his 
erron^  that,  without  waiting  for  the  expiration  of  sixty  days  allowed  him' in 
the  citation,  they  had  alr^y  condemned  him  as  a  heretia**  Leo  had,  in 
several  of  his  bnefs  and  letters,  stigmatized  him  as  a  child  of  iniquity  and  a 
man  given  up  to  a  reprobate  sense.  Nothing  less,  therefore,  than  a  recanta- 
tion could  save  the  honour  of  the  Church,  whose  maxim  it  is  never  to  abandon 
the  smallest  point  that  it  has  established,  and  which  is  even  precluded,  by  its 
pretensions  to  infallibiUty,  from  Iiaving  it  in  its  power  to  do  so. 

Luther's  situation  at  this  time  was  such  as  would  have  filled  any  other 
person  with  the  most  disquieting  apprehensions.    lie  could  not  expect  that  a 

Srinoe  so  pnident  and  cautious  as  Frederic  would  on  his  account  set  at 
efiance  the  thunders  of  the  Churdi,  and  brave  the  papal  power,  which  had 
crushed  some  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  German  emperors.  He  knew  what 
veneration  was  paid,  in  that  age,  to  ecclesiastical  decisions;  what  terrors 
ecclesiastical  censures  carried  along  with  theuL  and  how  easily  these  might 
intimidate  and  shake  a  prince  who  was  rather  nis  protector  from  policv  than 
his  disciple  from  conviction.  If  he  should  be  obliged  to  quit  Saxony,  ne  had 
no  prospect  of  any  other  asylum,  and  must  stand  exposed  to  whatever  punish- 
ment the  ra^e  or  bigotry  of  his  enemies  could  inflict  Though  sensible  of  his 
danger,  he  discovered  no  symptoms  of  timidity  or  remissness,  but  continued  to 
vindicate  his  own  conduct  and  opinions  and  to  inveigh  against  those  of  his 
adversaries  with  more  vehemence  than  ever." 

But  as  everv  step  taken  by  the  court  of  Rome,  particularly  the  irre^ilar 
sentence  by  which  he  had  been  so  precipitately  declared  a  heretic,  convmced 
Luther  that  Leo  would  soon  proceed  to  the  most  violent  measures  against 
him,  he  had  recourse  to  the  only  expedient  in  his  power  in  order  to  prevent 
the  effect  of  the  papal  censures.  He  appealed  to  a  general  council,  wnich  he 
affirmed  to  be  the  representative  of  tne  Catholic  Church  and  superior  in 

*•  Seckend..  p.  27.— «leid..  Htet,  p.  12.  *'  Lather.*  Oper.,  1.  161. 

»  Seckend.,  p.  &».  *"  Seckend.,  p.  69. 

•*  Sleld.,  Utat.,  p.  10.— Luth.,  Oper.,  L  17X 
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power  to  the  pope,  who,  being  a  faltible  nian,  might  err,  as  St  Peter,  the 
iDOst  perfect  of  his  predecessors,  had  eri'ed.** 

It  soon  appeared  that  Luther  had  not  formed  rash  conjectures  concerning 
the  intentions  of  the  Romish  Church.  A  bull  of  a  date  prior  to  his  appeal 
was  issued  by  the  pope,  in  which  he  magnifies  the  virtue  ami  efficacy  of  indul- 
gences, in  terms  as  extravagant  as  any  of  his  predecessors  had  ventured  to 
use  in  the  darkest  ages ;  an^  without  applying  such  palliatives  or  mentioning 
such  concessions  as  a  more  enlightened  penod  and  the  disposition  in  tlie 
minds  of  many  men  at  that  juncture  seemed  to  call  for,  he  required  all  Chris- 
tians to  assent  to  what  he  delivered  as  the  doctrine  ot  the  Catholic  Church, 
and  subjected  those  who  should  hold  or  teach  any  contrary  opinion  to  the 
heaviest  ecclesiastical  censures. 

Among  Luther's  followers,  this  bull,  which  they  considered  as  an  unjusti- 
fiable effort  of  the  pope  in  onier  to  preserve  that  rich  branch  of  his  revenue 
which  arose  from  indulgences,  produced  little  effect  But  amon^  the  rei»t  of 
his  countrymen,  such  a  clear  decision  of  the  sovereign  pontifi'  i^amst  him,  and 
enforced  by  such  dreadful  penalties,  must  have  been  attenoed  with  conse- 
quences very  fatal  to  his  cause,  if  these  had  not  been  prevented  in  a  ^reat 
measure  by  the  death  of  the  emperor  Maximilian,  whom  both  his  principles 
and  his  interest  prompted  to  support  the  authority  of  the  holy  see.  In  ocMise- 
quence  of  this  event  the  vicariat  of*  that  part  of  Germany  which  is  governed 
By  the  Saxon  laws  devolved  to  the  elector  ol  Saxony ;  and  under  the  shelter 
of  his  friendly  administration  Luther  not  only  enjoyed  tranauillity.  but  his 
opinions  Were  suffered,  during  the  interregnum  which  preceded  Charles's  elec- 
tion, to  take  root  in  different  places  and  to  grow  up  to  some  degree  of  stren^ 
and  firmness.  At  the  same  time,  as  the  election  of  an  emperor  was  a  pomt 
more  interesting  to  Leo  than  a  theolodcal  controversy,  which  he  did  not 
understand,  and  of  which  he  could  not  foresee  the  consequences,  he  was  so 
extremely  solicitous  not  to  irritate  a  prince  of  such  considerable  influence  in 
the  electoral  college  as  Frederic,  that  he  discovered  a  great  unwillin^^ness  to 
pronounce  the  sentence  of  excommunication  against  Luther,  which  his  adver- 
saries continually  demanded  with  the  most  clamorous  importunity. 

To  these  political  views  of  the  pope,  as  well  as  to  his  natural  aversion  from 
severe  measures,  was  owing  the  suspension  of  any  further  proceedings  acainst 
Luther  for  eighteen  months.  Perpetual  negotiations  however,  in  order  to 
bring  the  matter  to  some  amicable  issue,  were  carried  on  during  that  space. 
The  manner  in  which  these  were  conducted  having  given  Luther  many  oppor- 
tunities of  ob^rving  the  oomiption  of  the  court  of  Rome,  its  obstinacy  in 
adhering  to  established  errors,  and  its  indifference  about  trutti^  however  cmrly 

Sroposed  or  strongly  proved,  he  began  to  utter  some  doubts  with  regard  to  the 
ivme  original  of  tne  papal  authority.  A  public  disputation  was  held  upon 
this  important  question  at  Leipsic,  oetween  Luther  and  Eccius,  one  of  his 
most  learned  and  formidable  antagonists ;  but  it  was  as  fruitless  and  inde- 
cisive as  such  scholastic  combats  usually  prova  Both  parties  boasted  of 
having  obtained  the  victory  ;  both  were  confirmed  in  their  own  opinions ;  and 
no  progress  was  made  towards  deciding  the  point  in  controversy." 

2Sor  did  the  spirit  of  opposition  to  the  doctrines  and  usurpations  of  the 
Romish  Church  break  out  in  Saxony  alone :  an  attack  no  less  violent,  and 
occasioned  by  the  same  causes,  was  made  upon  them  about  this  time  in 
Switzerland.  The  Franciscans,  being  intrusted  with  the  promulgation  of 
indulgences  in  that  country,  executed  their  commission  with  the  same  indin- 
cretion  and  rapaciousness  which  had  rendered  the  Dominicans  so  odious  in 
"  add.,  Hist.»  IX— Lnth.,  Oper.,  i.  179.  ■*  Luth.,  Oper.,  L  IM. 
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Germany.  TheT  proceeded,  nevertheless,  with  uninterrupted  success,  until 
they  arnved  at  Zurich.  There  Zuinglius,  a  man  not  inferior  to  Luther  him- 
self in  zeal  and  intrepidity,  ventured  to  oppose  them ;  aud  being  animated 
with  a  republican  boloness,  and  free  from  tnose  restraints  which  subjection  to 
the  will  of  a  prince  imposed  on  the  German  Reformer,  he  advanced  with  more 
daiing  and  rapid  steps  to  overtuni  the  whole  fabric  of  the  established  religion." 
The  appearance  of  such  a  vigorous  auxiliary,  and  the  progress  which  he  made, 

nat  first,  matter  of  great  joy  to  Luther.  On  the  other  hand,  the  decrees 
e  Universities  of  Cologne  and  Louvain,  which  pronounced  his  opinions  to 
be  erroneous,  afforded  great  cause  of  triumph  to  his  adversaries. 

But  the  undaunted  spirit  of  Luther  acquired  additional  fortitude  from  every 
instance  of  opposition ;  and,  pushing  on  his  inquiries  and  attacks  from  one 
doctrine  to  another,  he  began  to  shake  the  firmest  foundations  on  which  the 
wealth  or  power  of  the  Church  was  established.  Leo  came  at  last  to  be  con- 
vinced that  all  hopes  of  reclaiming  him  by  forbearance  were  vain ;  several 
prelates  of  great  wisdom  exclaimed,  no  less  than  Luther's  personal  adversaries, 
against  the  pope's  unprecedented  lenity  in  permitting  an  incorrigible  heretic, 
wno  during  three  vears  had  been  endeavouring  to  subvert  everything;  sacred 
and  venerable,  still  to  remain  within  the  bosom  of  the  Church ;  the  dignity  of 
the  papal  see  rendered  the  most  vigorous  proceedings  necessary ;  tne  new 
emperor,  it  was  hoped,  would  support  its  authority ;  nor  did  it  seem  probable 
that  the  elector  of  Saxonj  would  so  far  forget  his  usual  caution  as  to  set  him- 
self in  opposition  to  their  united  power.  The  college  of  cardinals  was  often 
assembled,  in  order  to  prepare  the  sentence  with  due  deliberation,  and  the 
ablest  canonists  were  consulted  how  it  might  be  expressed  with  unexception- 
able formality.  At  last,  on  the  15th  of  June,  1520,  the  bull,  so  fatal  to  the 
Church  of  Rome,  was  issued.  Forty-one  propositions,  extracted  out  of  Luther's 
works,  are  therein  condemned  as  heretical,  scandalous,  and  oti'ensive  to  pious 
ears ;  all  persons  are  forbidden  to  read  his  writings,  upon  pain  of  excommuni- 
cation ;  such  as  had  any  of  them  in  their  custody  were  commanded  to  commit 
them  to  the  flames ;  he  himself,  if  he  did  not  within  sixty  davs  publicly  recant 
his  errors  and  burn  his  books,  is  pronounced  an  obstinate  lieretic,  is  excom- 
municated, and  delivered  unto  Satan  for  the  destruction  of  his  Hesh  ;  and  all 
secular  princes  are  required,  under  pain  of  incurring  the  same  censure,  to 
seize  his  person,  that  he  mignt  be  punished  as  his  crimes  deserved." 

The  puolication  of  this  bull  in  Germany  excited  various  passions  in  different 
places.  Luther's  adversaries  exulted,  as  if  his  party  and  opinions  had  been 
crushed  at  once  by  such  a  decisive  blow.  His  followers,  whose  reverence  for 
the  papal  authority  daily  diminished,  read  Leo's  anathemas  with  more  indig- 
nation than  terror.  In  some  cities  the  people  violently  obstructed  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  bull ;  in  others,  the  persons  who  attempted  to  publish  it 
were  insulted,  and  the  bull  itself  was  torn  in  pieces  and  troaden  under  foot.*' 

This  sentence,  which  he  had  for  some  time  expected,  did  not  disconcert 
or  intimidate  Luther.  After  renewing  his  appeal  to  the  general  council, 
he  published  remarks  upon  the  bull  of  excommunication ;  and,  bein^  now 
persuaded  that  Leo  haa  been  guilty  both  of  impiety  and  injustice  in  his 
proceedings  against  him,  he  boldly  declared  the  pope  to  be  that  man  of  sin, 
or  Antichrist,  whose  appearance  is  foretold  in  the  New  Testament ;  he  de- 
claimed against  his  tyranny  and  usurpations  with  greater  violence  than  ever ; 
he  exhorted  all  Christian  princes  to  snake  off  such' an  ignominious  yoke,  and 
boasted  of  Ms  own  happiness  in  being  marked  out  as  the  object  of  ecclesiastical 
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indignation,  becaiue  he  had  ventured  to  assert  the  liberty  of  mankind.  Nor 
did  he  coil  tine  his  expressions  of  contempt  for  the  papal  power  to  words  alone : 
Leo  having,  in  execution  of  the  bull,  appointed  Luther's  books  to  be  burnt  at 
Home,  he,  bj  way  of  retaliation,  assembled  all  the  professors  and  students  in 
the  University  of  Wittemberg.  and  with  great  pomp,  in  presence  of  a  vast 
multitude  of  si)ectators,  cast  tne  volumes  of  the  canon  law.  together  with  tlie 
bull  of  excomnmnication,  into  the  flames  ;  and  his  example  was  imitated  iu 
several  cities  of  Germany.  The  manner  in  which  he  justilied  this  action  was 
still  more  offensive  than  the  action  itself.  Having  collected  from  the  canon 
law  some  of  the  most  extravagant  propositions  with  regard  to  the  plenitude 
and  omnipotence  of  the  papal  itower,  aa  well  as  the  suboraination  of  mI  secular 
jurisdiction  to  the  authority  of  the  holy  see,  he  published  these  with  a  com- 
mentary, pointing  out  the  impiety  of  such  tenets  and  their  evident  teudency 
to  subvert  all  dvil  government.** 

Such  was  the  progress  wliich  Luther  had  made,  and  such  the  state  of  his 
party,  when  Charles  arrived  in  German  jr.  No  secular  prince  had  hitherto 
embraced  Luther's  opinions ;  no  change  in  the  established  forms  of  worship 
had  been  introduced ;  and  no  encroaoiments  had  been  made  upon  the  pos- 
sessions or  jurisdiction  of  the  clergy;  neither  party  had  vet  prooeedea  to 
action ;  and  the  controversy,  though  conducted  with  great  neat  and  passion 
on  both  sides,  was  still  earned  on  with  its  proper  weapons,— with  theses,  dis* 
putations,  and  reulies.  A  deep  impression,  nowever,  was  made  upon  the 
minds  of  the  people ;  their  reverence  for  ancient  institutions  and  doctrines 
was  shaken ;  and  the  materials  were  already  scattered  which  kindled  into  the 
combustion  that  soon  spread  over  all  Genuany.  Students  crowded  from 
every  province  of  the  empire  to  Wittemberg;  and  under  Luther  himself. 
Melancthon,  Carlostadius,  and  other  masters  Uien  reckoned  eminent^  imbibed 
opinions  which,  on  their  return,  they  proj)agated  among  their  countrymen, 
who  listened  to  them  with  that  fond  attention  which  trut^  when  accompaniea 
with  noveltv,  naturally  commands.** 

During  the  course  of  these  transactions  the  court  of  Rome,  though  under 
the  direction  ol  one  of  its  ablest  pontitts,  neither  formed  its  schemes  with  that 
profound  sagacity  nor  executed  them  with  that  steady  penseverance  which 
had  lon^  rendered  it  the  most  pe]*fect  model  of  political  wisdom  to  the  rest  of 
Europe.  When  Luther  began  to  declaim  against  indulgences,  two  different 
methods  of  treating  him  lav  before  the  pope,  by  adopting  one  of  which  the 
attempt,  it  is  probable,  might  have  been  crushed,  and  by  the  other  it  might 
have  been  rendered  innocent.  If  Luther's  first  departure  from  the  doctrines 
of  the  Church  had  instantly  drawn  upon  him  the  weight  of  its  censures,  the 
dread  of  these  rai^ht  have  restrained  the  elector  of  Sixony  from  protecting 
him,  might  have  deterred  the  people  frem  listening  to  his  discourses,  or  even 
might  have  overawed  Luther  hunself ;  and  his  name,  like  that  of  many  good 
men  before  his  time,  would  now  have  been  known  to  the  world  only  for  his 
honest  but  ill-timed  effort  to  correct  the  corruptions  of  the  Romish  Church. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  pope  had  earlv  testihed  some  displeasure  with  the 
vices  and  excesses  of  the  friars  who  had  been  employed  in  publishing  indul- 
gences, if  he  had  forbidden  the  mentioning  of  controverted  points  in  discounses 
addressed  to  the  people,  if  he  had  enjoined  the  disputants  on  both  sides  to  be 
silent,  if  he  had  neen  careful  not  to  nsk  the  credit  of  the  Church  by  defining 
aritcies  which  had  hitherto  been  left  undetermined,  Luther  would  probably 
have  stopped  short  at  his  first  discoveries :  he  would  not  have  been  forced,  in 
self-defence^  to  venture  upon  new  ground,  and  the  whole  controversy  might 
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pos«:ib!y  have  died  away  insensibly,  or,  being  confined  entirely  to  the  schools. 
niig!it  have  been  carried  on  with  as  little  detriment  to  the  peace  and  unity  ot 
the  Romish  Church  as  that  which  the  Franciscans  maintained  with  the  Do- 
minicans concerning  the  immaculate  conception,  or  that  between  the  Jan- 
Fenists  and  Jesuits  concerning  the  operations  of  ^tace.  But  Leo,  by  fluctuating 
between  these  opposite  systems,  ana  by  embracing  them  alternately,  defeated 
the  etiects  of  both.  By  an  improper  exertion  of  authority,  Luther  was  ex- 
a8(>erated.  but  not  restrained.    By  a  mistaken  exercise  of  lenity,  time  i/ias 

fiven  for  his  opinions  to  spread,  but  no  progress  was  made  towards  reconciling 
im  to  the  Church ;  and  even  the  sentence  of  excommunication,  which  at 
another  juncture  might  have  been  dedsive,  was  delayed  so  long  that  it  became 
at  last  scarcely  an  object  of  terror. 

9ucli  a  series  of  errors  in  the  measures  of  a  court  seldom  chargeable  with 
mistaking  its  own  true  interest  is  not  more  abtonishing  than  the  wisdom 
which  appeared  in  Luther's  conduct  Though  a  perfect  stranger  to  the 
maxims  of  woridly  wisdom,  and  mcapable,  from  the  impetuosity  of  hiis  temper, 
of  observing  them,  he  was  led  naturally,  by  the  method  in  which  he  made  his 
discoveries,  to  carry  on  his  operations  in  a  manner  which  contributed  more  to 
their  success  tlian  if  every  step  he  took  h^d  been  prescribed  by  the  most  artful 
policy.  At  the  time  when  he  set  himself  to  oppose  Tetzel,  ne  was  far  from 
intending  that  reformation  which  he  afterwaras  effected,  and  would  have 
trembled  with  horror  at  the  thoughts  of  what  at  last  he  gloried  in  accom- 
plishing. The  knowledge  of  truth  was  not  poured  into  his  mind  all  at  once 
ny  any  special  revelation  ;  he  acquired  it  by  industry  and  meditation,  and  his 
I)rogress,  of  consequence,  was  ^adual.  The  doctrines  of  popery  are  so 
doselv  connected  that  the  exposing  of  one  error  conducted  him  naturally  to 
the  detection  of  others ;  ana  all  the  parts  of  that  artificial  fabric  were  so 
united  together  that  the  pulling  down  of  one  loosened  the  foundation  of  the 
rest  and  rendered  it  more  easy  to  overturn  them.  In  confuting  the  extrava- 
gant tenets  concerning  indulgences,  he  was  obliged  to  inqiiire  into  the  true 
cause  of  our  justification  and  acceptance  with  God.  The  Knowledge  of  that 
discovered  to  him  by  degrees  the  inutility  of  pilgrimages  and  penances  ;  the 
vanity  of  relying  on  the  intercession  of  saints ;  the  mipiety  of  worshipping 
them ;  the  abuses  of  auricular  confession ;  and  the  imaginary  existence  ox 
purgatory.  The  detection  of  so  many  errors  led  him,  of  course^  to  consider 
the  character  of  the  clergy  who  taught  them ;  and  their  exorbitant  wealth. 
the  severe  injunction  of  celibacy,  together  with  the  intolerable  rigour  oi 
monastic  vow&  appeared  to  him  the  great  sources  of  their  corruption.  From 
thence  it  was  but  one  step  to  call  in  question  the  divine  original  of  the  papal 
power,  which  authorized  and  supported  such  a  system  of  errors.  As  the 
unavoidable  result  of  the  whole,  he  disclaimed  the  infallibility  of  the  pope, 
the  decisions  of  schoolmen,  or  any  other  human  authority,  and  appealed  to 
the  word  of  Qod  as  the  only  stanciard  of  theological  truth.  To  this  gradual 
progress  Luther  owed  his  success,  fiis  hearers  were  not  shocked  at  first  by 
any  proposition  too  repugnant  to  their  ancient  prejudices  or  too  remote  from 
established  opinions.  They  were  conducted  insensibly  from  one  doctrine  to 
another.  Their  faith  and  conviction  were  able  to  keep  pace  with  his  dis- 
coveries. To  the  same  cause  was  owing  the  inattention,  ana  even  indifl'erence, 
with  which  Leo  viewed  Luther's  first  proceedings.  A  airect  or  violent  attack 
upon  the  authority  of  the  Church  would  at  once  have  drawn  upon  Luther  the 
Whole  weight  of  its  vengeance ;  but  as  this  was  far  from  his  thoughts,  as  he 
continued  long  to  profess  great  respect  for  the  pope,  and  made  repeated  offers 
of  submission  to  ms  decisions,  there  seemed  to  be  no  reason  for  apprehending 
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that  he  would  prove  the  aathor  of  any  deRperate  revolt ;  and  he  was  suffered 
to  proceed,  step  by  step,  in  undermining  the  constitution  of  the  Church,  until 
the  remedy  applied  at  last  came  too  late  to  produce  any  effect. 

But  whatever  advantages  Luther's  cause  derived,  either  from  the  mistakes 
of  his  adversaries  or  from  his  own  good  conduct,  the  sudden  progress  and  firm 
establishment  of  his  doctrines  must  not  be  ascribed  to  these  alone.  The  same 
corruptions  in  the  Church  of  Rome  which  he  condemned  had  been  attacked 
long  before  his  time.  The  same  opinions  which  he  now  propagated  had  been 
nnblished  in  different  places,  ana  were  supported  by  the  same  argimient(i. - 
Waldus  in  the  twelfth  century,  Wickliff  in  the  fourteenth,  and  Huss  in  the 
fifteenth,  had  inveighed  againA  the  errors  of  popery  with  great  boldness,  and 
confuted  them  with  more  ingenuity  and  learning  than  could  have  been  ex- 
pected in  those  illiterate  ages  in  which  they  flourished.  But  all  these  pre- 
mature attempts  towards  a  reformation  proved  abortive.  8uch  feeble  lights, 
incapable  of  dispelling  the  darkness  which  then  covo^d  the  Church,  were 
soon  extinguished ;  and  though  the  doctrines  of  these  pious  men  produced 
some  effects  and  left  some  traces  in  the  countries  where  they  taught^  thev 
were  neither  extensive  nor  considerable.  Manv  powerful  causes  contnbutea 
to  facilitate  Luther's  progress,  which  either  dia  not  exist,  or  did  not  operate 
with  full  force,  in  their  days  :  and  at  that  critical  and  mature  juncture  when 
he  appeared,  circumstances  of  every  kind  concurred  in  rendering  each  step  that 
he  took  successful. 

The  long  and  scandalous  schism  which  divided  the  Church  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  fourteenth  and  the  b^nnin^  of  the  fifteenth  centuries  had  a  great 
etfect  in  diminishing  the  veneration  with  which  the  world  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  view  the  {«pal  dignity.  Two  or  three  contending  pontiffs  roaming 
about  Europe  at  a  time,  fawning  on  the  princes  whom  they  wanted  to  gain, 
extorting  large  sums  of  money  from  the  countries  which  acknowledged  their 
authority,  excommunicating  their  rivals,  and  cursing  those  who  adhered  to 
them,  discredited  their  pretensions  to  infallibililnr  and  exposed  both  their  ner- 
sons  and  their  ottice  to  contempt  The  laity,  to  whom  all  parties  appealed, 
came  to  learn  that  some  right  of  private  judgment  belonged  to  them,  ana 
acquired  the  exercise  of  it  so  far  as  to  choose,  among  these  infallible  giddes, 
whom  they  would  please  to  follow.  The  proceedings  of  the  councils  of  Con- 
stantine  and  Basil  spread  this  disrespect  tor  the  Romish  see  still  wider,  and, 
by  their  bold  exertion  of  authority  in  deposing  and  electing  popes,  taught 
men  that  there  was  in  the  Church  a  jurisdictiou  si^^erior  even  to  the  papal 
power,  which  they  had  long  believed  to  be  supreme. 

The  wound  given  on  that  occasion  to  the  papal  authority  was  scarcely  healed 
up  when  the  pontificates  of  Alexander  YL  and  Julius  IL.  both  able  princes, 
but  detestable  ecclesiastics,  raised  new  scandal  in  Ohristenaom.  The  profligate 
morals  of  the  former  in  private  life,  the  fraud,  the  injustice,  and  cruelty  of  his 
public  administration,  plara  him  on  a  level  with  those  tyrants  whose  deeds  are 
the  greatest  reproach  to  human  nature.  The  latter,  though  a  stranger  to  the 
odious  passions  which  prompted  his  predecessor  to  commit  so  many  unnatural 
crimes,  was  under  the  dominion  of  a  restless  and  ungovernable  ambition,  that 
scorned  all  considerations  of  gratitude,  of  decency,  or  of  justice,  when  they 
obstructed  the  execution  of  his  schemes.  It  was  hardly  possible  to  be  firmly 
persuaded  that  the  infollible  knowledge  of  a  religion  whose  chief  precepts  are 
purity  and  humility  was  deposited  in  the  breasts  of  the  profligate  Alexander 
or  the  overbearing  Julius.  The  opinion  of  those  who  exalted  the  authori^  of 
a  council  above  that  of  the  pope  spiread  wonderfully  under  their  pontificates ; 
and  as  the  emperor  and  French  kings,  who  were  alternately  engaged  in  hosti- 
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lities  with  those  active  pontiflk  permitted  and  evea  encourafred  their  Ruhjects 
to  expose  their  vices  with  all  tne  violence  of  invective  and  all  the  petulance  of 
ridiciue,  men's  ears  heing  accustomed  to  these  were  not  shocked  with  the 
bold  or  ludicrous  discourses  of  Luther  and  his  followers  oonceniing  the  papal 
digni^. 

Nor  were  such  excesses  confined  to  the  head  of  the  Church  alone.  Man j  of 
the  d^nified  clergy,  secular  as  well  as  regular,  keinpr  the  younger  sons  of  noble 
families,  who  haa  assumed  the  ecclesiastical  character  for  no  other  reason  hut 
that  they  found  in  the  Church  stations  of  great  dignity  and  afHuence,  were 
accustomed  totally  to  neglect  the  duties  of  their  o.lice,  ana  indulged  themwlves 
without  reserve  in  all  the  vices  to  which  great  wealth  and  idleness  naturally 
^ve  birth.  Though  the  inferior  cler^  were  prevented  by  their  poverty  from 
imitating  the  expensive  luxury  of  their  supenors,  yet  gross  ignorance  and  low 
dabaacherr  rendered  them  as  contemptible  as  the  others  were  odious.'*  The 
severe  ana  unnatural  law  of  celibacy,  to  which  both  were  e(iually  subject, 
occasioned  sudi  irregularities  that  in  several  parts  of  Europe  the  concubinage 
of  priests  was  not  only  permitted,  but  enjoined.  The  employing  of  a  remedy 
fio  contrary  to  the  precepts  of  the  Christian  religion  is  the  strongest  proof  that 
the  crimes  it  was  intended  to  prevent  were  both  numerous  and  nagrant  Long 
before  the  sixteenth  century,  many  authors  of  great  name  and  authority  dve 
such  descriptions  of  the  dissolate  morals  of  the  clergy  as  seem  almost  incredible 
in  the  present  age.**  The  voluptuous  lives  of  ecclesiastics  occasioned  great 
seaoda^  not  only  because  their  manners  were  inconsistent  with  their  sacred 
character,  but  tne  laity,  being  accustomed  to  see  several  of  them  raised  from 
the  lowest  stations  to  the  greatest  affluence,  did  not  show  the  same  indulgence 
to  thdr  excesses  as  to  those  of  persons  possessed  of  hereditary  wealth  or 
grandeur ;  and,  viewing  their  condition  with  more  envy,  they  censured  their 
Grimes  with  greater  severitj^.  Nothing,  therefore,  could  be  more  acceptable  to 
Luther's  hearers  than  the  violence  with  which  he  exclaimed  against  the  immo- 
ralities of  dburchmen  :  and  evenr  person  in  his  audience  could,  from  his  own 
observation,  confirm  tne  tnith  oi  his  invectives. 

The  scandal  of  these  crimes  was  greatly  increased  by  the  facility  with  which 

**  Ttoe  oorrapi  state  of  the  Cborch  prtor  to  upon  actlnnii  muifestly  crhnliiAl,  we  may 
the  Refonu-akiatoacknowledgeil  by  an  author  conclude  that  tb»7  would  be  leaa  acrupulooa 
who  waa  both  abundantly  able  to  Judge  con-  with  reapect  to  the  decorum  of  behuvtour. 
oeming  thia  matter  and  who  waa  not  over-  Accordingly,  their  neglect  of  the  decent  con- 
IbrwanI  to  confeaa  it.  **For  aome  years,"  duct  auitable  to  tbeir  profemlon  seem^  to  have 
mmjn  B^Uarmlne,  **  before  the  Lutheiun  and  given  great  offence.  In  order  to  tlluatrate 
Calrtniatic  hereslee  were  published,  there  was  this,  I  shall  transcribe  one  passage,  because 
ii4«C  (aa  contemporary  authors  testify)  any  it  is  not  taken  from  any  author  wb<«se  pro- 
severity  in  ecclesiastical  Judicatories,  any  dia-  fessed  purpose  it  was  to  deaci  ihe  the  improper 
'pline  with  regard  to  morals,  any  knowledge  conduct  or  ihe  clergy,  and  who,  from  preju* 


Ti 


red  literature,  any  reverence  for  divine  dice  or  aniflce.  may  be  supposed  to  aggravate 

things:   there  waa  not  almost  any  religion  the  charge  against  them.  The  emperor  Charlea 

remaining."      Dellarrolnus,   Cbncio   xxviii.,  IV.,  in  a  letter  to  the  archbishop  of  Menti, 

Oper., torn.  vi.  coL  296. edit  Oolon.,  1617, apud  a.d.  13?i9,  exhorting  him  to  reorm  the  dia- 

Gcidaatl  UiaL  Evan.  RenovatI,  vol.  i.  p.  26.  oMera  of  the  clergy,  thus  expresses  himself: 

"*  Centura  Qravamina  Nation.  German,  in  **  De  Cfaristi  patrimonlo,  Indos,  hastiludia  et 

Faaclcnlo  Ber.  expetend.  ei  i^igiendarum,  per  tomeamenta  exercent ;    habitum    mllitarcm 

Ortninum  Gratium,  vol.  i.  p.  361.    See  in-  cum  pretextis  aurcis  et  argenteis  gestant,  et 

"^  calceoa  militarea ;  oomam  et  t)arl>iini  nutrinnt, 
et  nihil  quod  «d  vitam  et  oniinem  eccleHiasti- 

cum  apectat,  oat^ndunt.    Militarlbus  se  dun- 

liardt.  Hist.  lilt.  Reform.,  pars  ill.,  and  the  taxat  et  secularlbus  actibas,  vita  et  moribus, 

vnrt  oollectlons   of   Walchtua   in   Ma   four  in  sun  aalntis  disperidinm.  et  generale  popull 

volones  of  Monvmenta  M^dil  £v|,  Gottlng.,  scandalum.  immiscent."   Codex  Diplomatlcua 

'757.— The  anthore  I  have  qnoted  enumerate  Ane«d«itorum,  per  Val.  Ferd.  Gudenum,  ito, 

the  vices  of  the  clergy.    When  thoy  ventured  vol.  ill.  p.  438. 


numerable  paasagea  to  the  same  purpose  In 
tiK  Appenaiz,  or  aecond  volume,  published 
by  Edw.  Brown.    See  also  Herm.  von  der 
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siich  as  committed  them  obtained  pardon.  In  all  the  European  kinguomR,  the 
importance  of  the  civil  magistratie,  under  forms  of  government  extremely 
irregular  and  turbulent,  made  it  necessary  to  relax  the  rigour  of  justice ;  and, 
upon  payment  of  a  certain  fine  or  composition  pre.scril)e(l  by  law,  judges  were 
accustomed  to  remit  further  punishment,  even  of  the  most  atrocious  crimes. 
The  court  of  Rome,  always  attentive  to  the  means  of  augmenting  its  revenues, 
imitated  this  practice,  and,  by  a  preposterous  accommodation  ofit  to  religious 
concerns,  granted  its  pardons  to  sucn  transgressors  as  ^ve  a  sum  of  moner  in 
order  to  purchase  them.  As  the  idea  of  a  composition  for  crime  was  then 
familiar,  this  strange  traffic  was  so  far  from  shocking  mankind,  that  it  soon 
became  general ;  and,  in  order  to  prevent  any  imposition  in  c|iTying  it  on,  the 
otticers  M  the  Roman  chancery  published  a  book  containing  the  precise  sum 
to  be  exacted  for  the  pardon  of  every  particular  sin.  A  deacon  guilty  of 
murder  was  absolved  for  twenty  crowns.  A  bishop,  or  abbot,  might  assassinate 
for  three  hundred  livres.  Any  ecclesiastic  might  violate  bis  vows  of  chastity, 
even  with  the  most  aggravating  circumstances,  for  the  third  part  of  that  sum. 
Even  such  shocking  crimes  as  occur  seldom  in  human  life,  and  perhaps  exjst 
only  in  the  impure  imagination  of  a  casuist,  were  taxed  at  a  very  moderate 
rate.  When  a  more  regular  and  perfect  mode  of  dispensing  justice  came  to  be 
introduced  into  civil  courts,  the  practice  of  paying  a  composition  for  crimes  Fent 
gradually  into  disuse ;  ana,  mankind  having  acquired  more  accurate  notions 
conceminj^  religion  and  morality,  the  conditions  on  which  the  court  at  Rome 
bestowed  its  pardons  appeared  impious,  and  were  considered  as  one  great 
source  of  ecclesiastical  corruption.** 

This  degeneracy  of  manners  amone  the  cler^  might  have  been  tolerated, 
perhaps,  with  greater  indulgence,  if  tneir  exorbitant  riches  and  power  had  not 
enabled  them  at  the  Mime  time  to  encroach  on  the  rights  of  ev&ry  other  order 
of  men.  It  is  the  genius  of  sunerstition,  fond  df  whatever  is  pompous  or 
grand,  to  set  no  bounds  to  its  liberality  towards  persons  whom  it  esteems 
sacrea,  and  to  think  its  expressions  of  regard  defective  unless  it  hath  raised 
them  to  the  height  of  wealth  and  authority.  Hence  flowed  the  extensive 
revenues  and  jurisdiction  possessed  by  the  Church  in  every  country  in  Europe, 
and  which  were  become  intolerable  to  ihe  laity,  from  whose  undisceniing  bounty 
they  were  at  first  derived. 

The  burden,  however,  of  ecclesiastical  oppression  nad  fallen  with  such  pecu- 
liar weight  on  the  Germans  as  rendered  them,  though  natarally  exempt  from 
levity  and  tenacious  of  their  Ancient  customs,  more  inclinable  than  any  pecj>Ie 
in  Europe  to  listen  to  those  who  called  on  them  to  assert  their  liberty.  During 
the  long  contests  between  the  popes  and  the  emperors  concerning  the  right  ot 
investiture,  and  the  wars  which  these  occasioned,  most  of  the  considerable 
German  ecclesiastics  joined  the  papal  faction  ;  and  while  engaged  in  rebellion 
against  the  head  ot  the  em{)ire,the^  seized  the  imperial  domains  and  revenues 
and  usurped  the  imperial  jurisdiction  within  their  own  dioceses.  Upon  the 
re-establishment  of  tranquillity,  they  still  retained  these  usurpations ;  as  if  by 
the  length  of  an  unjust  possession  they  had  acquired  a  lecal  right  to  them. 
The  emperors,  too  feeble  to  wrest  them  out  of  their  hands,  were  obliged  to 
grant  the  clergy  fiefs  of  those  ample  territories ;  and  they  enjoyed  all  the 
immunities,  as  well  as  honours,  which  belonged  to  feudal  barons.  By  means 
of  these,  many  bishops  and  abbots  in  Germany  were  not  only  ecclesiastics, 
but  princes ;  and  their  character  and  manners  partook  more  of  the  license 

"  FMcicuI.  Rer.  expet.  et  tog.,  I.  366.— J.        Banck  et  Tappliw.— Texa  CanceL  RomaiM^ 
O.  Schelbomii  Amanit.   LHerar.   Francor.,       edit.  Franoof.,  1661*  r — '~ 
lT26p  vol.  ii.  p.  369.- Diction,  de  Bayle.  artic 
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too  freauent  among  the  latter,  than  of  the  sanctity  which  hecame  the 
former.** 

The  nasettled  state  of  government  in  Germany,  and  the  frequent  wars  to 
which  that  country  was  exposed,  contributed  m  another  manner  towards 
agKmndizing  ecclesiastics.  The  only  property,  during  those  times  of  anarchy, 
which  enjoyed  security  from  the  oppression  of  the  great,  or  the  ravages  of  war, 
was  that  which  belonged  to  the  CnurcL  This  was  owing  not  only  to  the  great 
reverence  for  the  sacred  character  prevalent  in  those  ages,  but  to  a  su]»en>ti- 
tious  dread  of  the  sentence  of  excommunication,  which  the  clergy  were  ready 
to  denounce  a^unst  all  who  invaded  their  (tossessions.  Many,  observing  this, 
made  a  siurrender  of  their  lands  to  ecclesiastics,  and,  consenting  to  hold  them 
in  fee  of  the  Church,  obtained,  as  its  vassals,  a  depee  of  safety  whicli  without 
this  device  they  were  unable  to  procure.  By  such  an  increase  of  the  number 
of  their  vassals,  the  power  of  ecc)e8ia.stic8  received  a  real  and  permanent  aug- 
mentation ;  and,  as  lands  held  in  fee  by  the  limited  tenures  common  in  tho>e 
ages  often  returned  to  the  persons  on  whom  the  fief  depended,  considemblo 
additions  were  made  in  this  way  to  the  property  of  the  clergy.'^ 

^e  solicitude  of  the  clergy  in  providing  for  the  safety  of  their  own  persons 
was  still  greater  than  that  which  tliev  displayed  in  securing  their  possessions ; 
and  thojr  efforts  to  attain  it  were  still  more  successful  As  they  were  conse- 
crated to  the  priestly  office  with  much  outward  solemnity,  were  distinguished 
fnxm  the  rest  of  mankind  by  a  peculiar  garb  and  manner  of  life,  and  arrogated 
"^to  their  order  many  privil^es  which  do  not  belong  to  other  Christians,  they 
naturally  become  the  objects  of  excessive  veneration.  As  a  suprstitious  spint 
spread,  they  were  regarded  as  beiogs  of  a  superior  species  to  the  profane  laity, 
whom  it  would  be  impious  to  trv  by  the  Fame  laws  or  to  subject  to  the  same 
imnishments.  This  exemption  from  civil  juriKdiction,  granted  at  first  to  eccle- 
siastics as  a  mark  of  respect,  they  soon  claimed  as  a  point  of  right  This 
valuable  immunity  of  the  priesthood  is  asserted  not  only  in  the  decrees  of 
popes  and  councils,  but  was  confirmed  in  the  roost  ample  form  by  many  of  the 
greatest  emperors.'*  As  long  as  the  clerical  character  remained,  the  person  of 
an  ecclesiastic  was  in  some  degree  sacred ;  and  unless  he  were  de^aaed  from 
his  office  the  unhallowed  hand  of  the  civil  judge  durst  not  touch  him.  But,  as 
the  power  of  degradation  was  lodged  in  the  spiritual  coiurts,  the  difhcuity  and 
expense  of  obtaining  such  a  sentence  too  often  secured  absolute  in)pi)n'ity  to 
ofienders.  Many  assumed  the  clerical  character  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
it  misht  screen  them  from  the  punishment  which  their  actions  deserved.** 
The  German  nobles  complained  loudly  that  these  anointed  malefactors,  as  they 
called  them,"  seldom  simered  capitally,  even  for  the  most  atrocious  crimes  ; 
and  their  independence  of  the  civil  magistrate  is  often  mentioned  in  the 
remonstrances  of  the  diets,  as  a  privilege  equally  pernicious  to  society  and  to 
the  nmrals  of  the  deigy. 

While  the  clergy  asserted  the  privileges  of  their  own  order  with  so  much 
zeal,  they  made  continual  encroachments  upon  tho^e  of  the  laity.  All  causes 
r^tive  to  matrimony,  to  testaments,  to  usury,  to  legitimacy  of  birth,  as  well 
as  those  which  concerned  ecclesiastical  revenues,  were  thought  to  be  so  con- 
nected with  reli^on  that  thev  could  be  tried  only  in  the  spiritiuU  courts.  Not 
satisfied  with  this  ample  jurisoiction,  which  extended  to  one-half  of  the  subjects 
that  gave  rise  to  litigation  among  men,  the  clergy,  with  wonderful  industry, 

•■  F.  Paul,  History  of  Eodesfastkal  Bene-  "  Goldastt  OoDstltnt.  ImperUI.,  FrAncof., 

lloMiJ).  107.  1673,  vol.  ii.  pp.  92, 107. 

**  IbkL.  p.  66.— BoulalnTllllen.   Etat  de  ■"  Ryiner*t  Foedera,  toL  zlii.  p.  633. 

France,  torn.  1.  p.  169,  Loo4  ,  1737.  "  Centum  Gravam.,  $  31. 
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and  bj  a  thousand  inventions,  endeavonred  to  draw  all  other  canses  into  their' 
own  courts.**  As  they  had  engrossed  almost  the  whole  learning  known  in  the 
Dark  Ages,  the  spiritual  judges  were  commonly  so  far  superior  in  knowledge 
and  abiuties  to  those  employed  in  the  secular  courts  that  the  people  at  fint 
favoured  any  stretch  that  was  made  to  bring  their  affairs  under  the  cognizance 
of  a  iudicature  on  the  decisions  of  which  they  could  rely  with  more  perfect 
confidence  than  on  those  of  the  civil  courts.  Thus,  the  interest  of  the  Church 
and  the  inclination  of  the  people,  concurring  to  elude  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
lay-magistrate,  soon  reduced  it  almost  to  nothing.**  By  means  of  this,  vast 
power  accrued  to  ecclesiastics  and  no  inconsiderable  addition  was  made  to 
their  revenue  by  the  sums  paid  in  those  ages  to  the  persons  who  administered 
justice. 

The  penalty  by  which  the  spiritual  courts  enforced  their  sentences  added 
great  weight  and  terror  to  their  jurisdiction.  The  censure  of  excommunication 
was  instituted  originally  for  preserving  the  purity  of  the  Church ;  that  obsti- 
nate offenders,  wnoje  impious  tenets  or  profane  lives  were  a  reproach  to 
Christianity,  might  be  cut  off  from  the  society  of  the  faithful :  this,  ecclesi- 
astics did  not  scruple  to  convert  into  an  engine  for  promoting  their  own 
power,  and  they  inflicted  it  on  the  most  frivolous  occasions.  Whoever  despised 
any  of  their  decision^  even  concerning  civil  matters,  immediately  incurred  this 
dreadful  censure,  which  not  only  excluded  them  from  all  the  privileges  of  a 
Christian,  but  deprived  them  of  their  rights  as  men  and  citizens ;  **  and  the 
dread  of  this  rendered  even  the  most  fierce  and  turbulent  spirits  obsequious  to 
the  authority  of  the  Church. 

Nor  did  the  clergy  neglect  the  proper  methods  of  preserving  the  wealth  and 
power  which  they  had  acquired  with  such  industry  and  addrws.  The  posses- 
sions of  the  Church,  being  consecrated  to  God,  were  declared  to  be  unalienable ; 
so  that  the  funds  of  a  society  which  was  daily  gaining  and  could  never  loseu 
grew  to  be  immense.  In  Germany,  it  was  computed  that  the  ecclesiastics  had 
got  into  their  hands  more  than  one-half  of  the  national  property.^*  In  other 
countries  the  proportion  varied ;  but  the  share  belonging  to  the  Church  was 
everywhere  prodigious.  These  vast  possessions  were  not  subject  to  the  burdens 
imposed  on  the  lands  of  the  laity.  The  German  clergy  were  exempted  by  law 
from  all  taxes ;  **  and  if,  on  an  extraordinary  ememnce,  ecclesiastics  were 
pleased  to  grant  some  aid  towards  supplying  the  public  exigencies,  this  was 
considered  as  a  free  gift  flowing  from  their  own  generosity,  which  the  civil 
magistrate  had  no  title  to  demand,  far  less  to  exact  In  consequence  of  this 
stranse  solecism  in  government,  the  laity  in  Germany  had  the  mortification  to 
find  themselves  loaded  with  excessive  impositions,  because  such  as  possessed 
the  greatest  property  were  freed  from  any  obligation  to  support  or  defend  the 
state. 

Grievous,  however,  as  the  exorbitant  wealth  and  numerous  privileges  of  the 
clerical  order  were  to  the  other  members  of  the  Germanic  body,  they  would  have 
reckoned  it  some  mitigation  of  the  evil  if  these  had  been  possMed  only  by 
ecclesiastics  residing  among  themselves,  who  would  have  been  less  apt  to  make 
an  improper  use  of  their  riches  or  to  exercise  their  rights  with  unbecoming 
rigour.  But  the  bishops  of  Rome  having  early  put  in  a  claim,  the  boldest 
that  ever  human  ambition  suggested,  of  being  supreme  and  infallible  heads  of 
the  Christian  Church,  they,  oy  their  profound  policy  and  unwearied  perse- 

~  GUmnone,  History  of  Naplei,  book  zix.  **  Ibid.,  A  2S. 

&  3.  «'  I<U  fbM.--OoldMti.  OoOBt.  Imper.,  li.  79, 

"  C"Dtam  GnvuB^  6  9,  SC.  64.  106.— Pfeff«l,  Hist,  du  Dn>it  PubU  350, 874. 
*•  lUd.,  $  84. 
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veiunce.  bv  their  address  in  avaUing  themselves  of  every  circumstance  which 
occarreo,  by  taking  advantage  of  the  superstition  of  some  princes,  of  the 
necessities  of  others,  and  of  the  credulity  of  the  people,  at  length  established 
their  pretensions,  in  opposition  both  to  the  interest  and  common  sense  of 
mankind.  Germany  was  (he  country  which  these  ecclesiastical  sovereigns 
governed  with  most  absolute  authority.  They  excommunicated  and  deposed 
some  of  its  most  illustrious  emperors,  and  excited  their  subjects,  their  muiisters, 
and  even  their  children,  to  take  arms  against  theuL  Amidst  these  contests, 
the  popes  continuallv  extended  their  own  immunities,  spoiling  the  secular 
princes  gradually  of  their  most  valuable  prerofi»tives ;  and  the  German  Church 
felt  all  the  rigour  of  that  oppression  wnich  lows  from  subjection  to  foreign 
dominion  and  foreign  exactions. 

The  right  of  conferring  benefices,  which  the  popes  usurped  during  that 
period  of  confusion,  was  an  acc^uisition  of  great  importance,  and  exalted  the 
ecclesiastical  power  upon  the  ruins  of  the  temporal.  The  emperors  and  other 
princes  of  Germany  had  long  been  in  possession  of  this  right^  which  served  to 
mcrease  both  their  authority  and  their  revenue ;  but  by  wresting  it  out  of  their 
hands  the  popes  were  enabled  to  fill  the  empire  with  tHeir  own  creatures ;  tliey 
accustomed  a  great  body  of  every  prince's  subjects  to  depend^  not  upon  him, 
but  upon  the  Roman  see ;  they  bestowed  upon  strangers  the  nchest  oenefices 
in  every  country,  and  drained  their  wealth  to  supply  the  luxury  of  a  foreign 
court.  Even  toe  patience  of  the  most  superstitious  ages  could  no  longer  b^r 
such  oppression ;  and  so  loud  and  frequent  were  the  complaints  and  murmurs 
of  the  Germans  that  the  poj>es,  afraid  of  irritating  them  too  far,  consented, 
contnuy  to  their  usual  practice,  to  abate  somewhat  of  their  pretensions,  ana 
to  rest  satisfied  with  the  right  of  nomination  to  such  benefices  as  happened  to 
fall  vacant  during  six  months  in  the  year,  leaving  the  disposal  of  the  remainder 
to  the  princes  and  other  legal  patrons.** 

But  the  court  of  Rome  easily  found  expedients  for  eluding  an  agreement 
which  put  such  restraints  on  its  power.  The  practice  of  reserving  certain 
benefices  in  every  oountrr  to  the  pope's  immemate  nomination,  which  had 
been  long  known,  and  oiten  complained  of,  was  extended  far  beyond  its 
andent  oounds.  All  the  benefices  possessed  by  cardinals  or  any  of  the 
numerous  officers  in  the  Roman  court,  those  held  by  persons  who  happened  to 
die  at  Rome,  or  within  forty  miles  of  that  city  on  their  joumej  to  or  from  it, 
such  as  became  vacant  by  translation,  with  many  others,  were  included  in  the 
number  of  reserved  benefices.  Julius  II.  and  Leo  X.,  stretching  the  matter 
to  the  utmost,  often  collated  to  benefices  where  the  right  of  reservation  had 
not  been  declared,  on  pretence  of  having  mentally  reserved  this  privilege  to 
themselves.  The  right  of  reservation,  however,  even  with  this  extension,  had 
certain  limits,  as  it  could  be  exercised  only  where  the  benefice  was  actually 
vacant;  and  therefore,  in  order  to  render  the  exertion  of  papal  power 
unboimded,  expectative  graoe$y  or  mandates  nominating  a  person  to  succeed  to 
&  benefice  upon  the  first  vacancy  tiiat  should  happen,  were  brought  into  use. 
By  means  of  these,  Germany  was  filled  with  persons  wno  were  servilely  depen- 
dent on  the  court  of  Rome,  from  which  they  had  received  such  reversionary 
grants ;  princes  were  defrauded,  in  a  great  degree,  of  their  prerogatives ; 
the  rights  of  lay-patrons  were  preoccupied,  and  rendered  almost  entirely 
vain.** 

The  manner  in  which  these  extraordinary  powers  were  exercised  rendered 

**  p.  Fant  RM.  of  Eecles.  Benef.,  304.—  expet.,  etc,  334.— Gold ,  GonRt.  Imper..!.  391, 
Gold.,  Consfcit.  imper.,  I.  40S.  404,  40&.— F.  Paul.  Hl«t.  of  Eocl.  Benef.,  1S7, 

**  Oentom  OnTun.,  $  31.— FmcIo.  Rer.        199. 
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them  still  more  odious  and  intolerable.  The  avarice  and  extortion  of  the 
court  of  Rome  were  become  excessive,  almost  to  a  provwb.  The  practice  of 
selling  benefices  was  so  notorious  that  no  pains  were  taken  to  conceal  or  to 
disguise  it.  Companies  of  merchants  openlj^  purchased  the  benefices  of  different 
districts  in  Qermany  from  the  pope^s  ministers,  and  retailed  them  at  an 
advanced  price.^  Floos  men  behela  with  deep  n^gret  these  simoniacal  trans- 
actionsj  so  unworthy  the  ministers  of  a  Christian  Church  ;  while  politicians 
complamed  of  the  loss  sustained  by  the  exportation  of  so  much  wealth  in  that 
irreligious  traffic. 

The  sums,  indeed,  which  the  court  of  Rome  drew  by  its  stated  and  legal 
imnositions  from  all  the  countries  acknowledging  its  authority  were  so  con- 
siderable that  it  is  not  strange  that  princes,  as  well  as  their  subjects,  murmured 
at  the  smallest  addition  made  to  them  by  unnecessary  or  illicit  means.  Every 
ecclesiastical  person,  upon  his  admission  to  his  benefice,  paid  annats,  or  one 
year's  produce  of  Im  living,  to  the  pope ;  and,  as  that  tax  was  enacted  with 
great  ngour,  its  amount  was  very  great.  To  this  must  be  added  the  frequent 
demands  made  bjr  the  popes  of  free  gifts  from  the  clergy,  t(^ther  with  the 
extraordinary  levies  of  tenths  upon  ecclesiastical  benefices,  on  pretence  of 
expeditions  against  the  Turks,  seldom  intended  or  carried  into  execution ; 
andf  from  the  whole,  the  vast  proportion  of  the  revenues  of  the  Church  which 
flowed  continually  to  Rome  may  be  estimated. 

Such  were  the  dissolute  manners,  the  exorbitant  wealth,  the  enormous  power 
and  privile^^es,  of  the  clergy  before  the  Reformation ;  such  the  oppressive 
rigour  of  that  dominion  which  the  popes  had  established  over  the  UnristiMi 
world ;  and  such  the  sentiments  concerning  them  that  prevailed  in  Qermany 
at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Nor  has  this  sketch  been  oc^ied 
from  the  controversial  writers  of  that  age,  who^  in  the  heat  of  disputation,  nmy 
be  suspected  of  having  exagrgerated  the  errors  or  of  having  misrepresented  tM 
conduct  of  that  Church  which  they  laboured  to  overturn :  it  is  formed  upon 
more  authentic  evidence,— upon  the  memorials  and  remonstrances  of  th6 
imperial  diets,  enumerating  the  grievances  under  which  the  empire  jfroaned, 
in.  order  to  obtain  the  redress  of  them.  Dissatisfaction  must  hav«  arwen  to  a 
great  height  among  the  people,  when  these  grave  assemblies  expressed  tiiem- 
selves  with  that  d^;ree  of  acrimony  which  abounds  in  their  remonstrances ; 
and  if  they  demanaed  the  abolition  of  these  enormities  with  so  much  'vehe> 
mence,  the  people,  we  may  be  assured,  uttered  their  sentiments  and  dedres  in 
bolder  and  more  virulent  language. 

To  men  thus  prepared  for  shaking  off  the  yoke,  Luther  addressed  himse'f 
with  certainty  of  success.  As  they  had  long  felt  its  weight,  and  had  borne  it 
with  impatience,  they  listened  with  joy  to  the  first  offer  of  procuring  them 
deliverance.  Hence  proceeded  the  fond  and  eager  reception  that  his  doctrines 
met  with,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  they  spread  over  all  the  provinces  of 
Germany.  Even  the  impetuosity  and  fierceness  of  Luther's  spirit,  his  confi- 
dence in  asserting  his  own  opinions,  and  the  arrogance  as  well  as  contempt 
wherewith  he  treated  all  them  who  difiered  from  him.  which  in  ages  of  greater 
moderation  and  refinement  have  been  reckoned  detects  in  the  character  of 
that  Reformer,  did  not  appear  excessive  to  his  contemporaries,  whose  minds 
were  strongly  agitated  by  ttiose  interesting  controversies  which  he  carried  on, 
and  who  had  themselves  endured  the  rigour  of  papal  tyranny  and  seen  the 
corruptions  in  the  Church  against  which  ne  exclaimed. 

Nor  wera  they  offended  at  that  gross  scurrility  with  which  his  polemical 
writings  are  filled,  or  at  the  low  buffoonery  which  he  sometimes  introdooea 
^  Fasdc.  Rer.  expet.,  t.  869. 
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into  his  gravest  discourses.  Ko  dispute  was  managed  in  those  nide  times 
without  a  large  portion  of  the  former ;  and  the  latter  was  common,  even  on 
the  most  solemn  occasions  and  in  treating  the  most  sacred  subjects.  So  far 
were  either  of  these  from  doing  hurt  to  ois  cause  that  invective  and  ridicule 
had  some  effect,  as  well  as  morelaudable  arguments,  in  exposing  the  errors  of 
popery  and  in  aeterminiug  mankind  to  abandon  them. 

Besides  all  these  causes  of  Luther's  rapid  protrress.  arising  from  the  nature 
of  his  enterprise  and  the  juncture  at  which  ne  undertook  it,  he  reaped  advantage 
from  some  torei^  and  adventitious  circumstances,  the  beneficial  influence  of 
which  none  of  his  forerunners  in  the  same  course  ehjoyed  Among  these  may 
be  reckoned  the  invention  of  the  art  of  printing,  about  half  a  century  before 
his  time.  Bv  this  fortunate  discovery,  the  facility  of  acquiring  and  of  propa- 
gating knowledge  was  wonderfully  increased ;  and  Luther's  books,  which  must 
otherwise  have  made  their  way  slowly  and  with  uncertainty  into  distant 
countries,  spread  out  at  once  all  over  "Europe.  Nor  were  thev  read  only  by 
the  rich  and  the  learned,  who  alone  had  access  to  books  before  that  invention : 
th^  got  jnto  the  hands  of  the  people,  who,  upon  this  appeal  to  them  as  judges, 
ventured  to  examine  and  to  reject  many  doctrmes  which  they  had  formerly 
been  required  to  believe  without  being  taught  to  understand  them. 

The  revival  of  learning  at  the  same  neriod  was  a  circumstance  extremely 
friendly  to  the  Reformation.  The  study  of  the  ancient  Greek  and  Roman 
authors,  by  enlightening  the  human  mind  with  liberal  and  sound  knowledge, 
roused  it  from  that  profound  lethargy  in  which  it  had  been  sunk  during  several 
centuries.  Mankind  seem,  at  that  period,  to  have  recovered  the  powers  of 
inquiring  and  of  thinking  for  themselves,  faculties  of  which  they  had  long  lost 
the  use ;  and,  fond  of  the  acquisition,  they  exercised  them  with  great  boldness 
upon  all  subjects.  They  were  not  now  afraid  of  entering  an  uncommon 
path  or  of  embracing  a  new  opinion.  Novelty  appears  rather  to  have  been  a 
recommendation  of  a  doctrine ;  and,  instead  of  being  startled  when  the  daring 
htuid  ci  Luther  drew  aside  or  tore  the  veil  which  covered  and  established 
enrols,  the  genius  of  the  age  applauded  and  aided  the  attempt  Luther, 
though  a  stranger  to  elc^nce  in  taste  or  composition,  zealously  promoted  the 
cultivation  of  ancient  literature ;  and,  sensible  of  its  being  necessarjr  to  the 
right  understanding  of  the  Scriptures,  he  himself  had  acquired  considerable 
knowlec^  both  in  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  tonnes.  Melancthon,  and  some 
other  of  his  disciples,  were  eminent  proficients  in  the  polite  arts ;  and,  as  the 
same  i^orant  monks  who  opposed  the  introduction  of  learning  into  Germany 
set  themselves  with  equal  fierceness  against  Luther's  opinions,  and  declared 
the  good  reception  of  the  latter  to  be  the  effect  of  the  pro^ss  which  the 
f orDMsr  had  made,  the  cause  of  learning  and  of  the  Reformation  came  to  be 
considered  as  closely  connected  with  each  other,  and,  in  every  country,  had  the 
same  friends  and  the  same  enemies.  This  enabled  the  Reformers  to  carry  on 
the  contest  at  first  with  great  superiority.  Erudition,  industry,  accuracy  of 
sentiment,  purity  of  composition,  even  wit  and  raillery,  were  almost  wholly  on 
their  side,  and  triumphed  with  ease  over  illiterate  monks,  whose  nide  argu- 
ments, exm^ssed  in  a  perplexed  and  barbarous  style,  were  found  insufiicient 
for  the  defence  of  a  syst^n  the  errors  of  which  all  the  art  and  ingenuity  of  its 
later  and  more  learned  advocates  have  not  been  able  to  {jalliate. 

That  bold  spirit  of  inquiry,  which  the  revival  of  learning  excited  in  Europe, 
was  so  favourable  to  the  Reformation  that  Luther  was  aiaed  in  his  progre^^s, 
and  mankind  were  prepared  to  embrace  his  doctrines,  by  persons  who  did  not 
wish  success  to  his  undertaking.  The  greater  part  of  tne  ingenious  men  who 
applied  to  the  study  of  ancient  literature  towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
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century  and  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth,  though  they  had  no  intention,  and 
perhaps  no  wish,  to  overturn  the  established  system  of  religioiL  had  discovered 
the  absurdity  ot  many  tenets  and  practices  authorized  by  tne  Church,  and 
perceived  the  futilitv  of  those  arguments  by  which  illiterate  monks  endeavoured 
to  defend  them.  Their  contempt  oi  these  advocates  for  the  received  errors  led 
them  frequently  to  expose  the  opinions  which  they  supported,  and  to  ridicule 
their  ignorance  with  great  freedom  and  severity.  By  tnis,  men  were  prepared 
for  the  more  serious  attacks  made  upon  them  by  Luther ;  and  their  reverence 
both  for  the  doctrines  and  persons  against  whom  he  inveighed  was  considerably 
abated.  This  was  particularly  the  case  in  Germanj^.  When  the  first  attempts 
were  made  to  revive  a  taste  for  ancient  learning  in  that  country,  the  ecclesi- 
astics there,  who  werestiU  more  ignorant  than  their  brethren  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Alps,  set  themselves  to  oppose  its  progress  with  more  active  zeal ;  and 
the  patrons  of  the  new  studies,  in  return,  attacked  them  with  greater  violence^ 
In  the  writings  of  Reuchlin,  Hutten,  and  the  other  revivers  of  learning  in 
Germany,  the  corruptions  of  the  Church  of  Rome  are  censured  with  an 
acrimony  of  style  little  inferior  to  that  of  Luther  himself.** 

From  the  same  cause  proceeded  the  frequent  strictures  of  Erasmus  upon 
the  errors  of  the  Church,  a<)  well  as  upon  the  ignorance  and  vices  of  the  clergy. 
His  reputation  and  authority  were  so  high  in  Europe  at  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteentli  century,  and  his  works  were  read  with  such  univer^  admiration, 
that  the  effect  of  these  deserves  to  be  mentioned  as  one  of  the  circumstances 
which  contributed  considerably  towards  Luther's  success.  Erasmus,  having 
been  destined  for  the  Church  and  trained  up  in  the  knowledge  of  ecclesiastictu 
literature,  applied  himself  more  to  theological  inquiries  than  any  of  the  re- 
vivers of  learning  in  that  age.  His  acute  judgment  and  extensive  erudition 
enabled  him  to  discover  many  errors  both  in  tne  doctrine  and  worship  of  the 
Romish  Church.  Some  of  these  he  confuted  with  great  solidity  of  reasoning 
and  force  of  eloquence.  Others  he  treated  as  objects  of  ridicule,  and  turned 
against  them  that  irresistible  torrent  of  popular  and  satirical  wit  of  which  he 
had  the  command.  There  was  hardly  anv  opinion  or  practice  of  the  Romish 
Church  which  Luther  endeavoured  to  reform,  but  what  had  been  previously 
auiiuad verted  upon  by  Erasmus  and  had  afforded  him  subject  either  of  censure 
or  of  raillery.  Accordingly,  when  Luther  first  began  nis  attack  upon  the 
Church,  Erasmus  seemed  to  applaud  his  conduct :  he  courted  the  friendship 
of  several  of  his  disciples  and  patrons,  and  condemned  the  behaviour  and 
spirit  of  his  adversanes.*'    He  concurred  openly  with  him  in  inveighing 

Xinst  the  school  divines,  as  the  teachers  of  a  system  equally  unedifying  and 
cure.    He  joined  him  m  endeavouring  to  ttun  the  attention  of  men  to  the 
study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  the  only  standard  of  religious  tnith.^ 

Various  circumstances,  however,  prevented  Erasmus  from  holding  the  same 
course  with  Luther.  The  natural  timidity  of  his  temper,  his  want  of  that 
strength  of  mind  which  alone  can  prompt  a  man  to  assume  the  character  of  a 
reformer,**  his  excessive  deference  for  persons  in  high  stations,  his  dread  of 
losing  the  pensions  and  other  emoluments  which  their  liberahty  had  conferred 

**  Oerdesliifl,  llitt.  Evang.  Renoy.,  vol.  I.  mtny  a  good  eonnsd.    I  ivbih  he  had  not  d«- 

pp.  UT,  157 --Secicend.,  Ub.  i.  p.  lo3.~Voa  feated  ilie  effect  of  tbem  by  tntnlembia  ftntt*. 

der  Handt.  Hist.  Uterar.  Reform.,  pan  II.  But  if  be  had  written  everything  in  the  laoot 

*^  .S-ckeod..  lib.  i.  pp.  40,  96.  anexceptionablp  manner.  I  had  do  Inclination 

"*  Von  der  Hardt,  Ulstor.  Uterar.  Reform.,  to  die  for  the  Mike  of  truth.    Every  man  bath 

p«r«  1.  — Oerdpfl.,  Hist.  Kvang.  Renov^  i.  147*  not  the  courage  requisite  to  make  a  martyr  ; 

*    Eranmufl  hlmaelf  Is  candid  enough  to  and  I  am  aft-nid  that»if  Iweivpattotbetilal, 

acknowledge  this.    *•  Luther,"  say^  he,  **has  I  should  ImiUte  St.  Peter."— Epist.  Eraaml. 

given  OS  ma^y  a  wholesome  doctrine,  and  in  Jortin's  Life  of  Eragmna,  toL  i.  p.  2T3, 
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upon  hiin,  his  extreme  love  of  peace,  and  hopes  of  reforming  abuses  gradually 
and  ))y  gentle  methods,  all  concurred  in  determining  him  not  only  to  repress 
and  to  moderate  the  zeal  with  which  he  had  once  been  animated  against  the 
errors  of  the  Church,**  but  to  assume  the  character  of  a  mediator  between 
Luther  and  his  opponents.  But  though  Erasmus  soon  began  to  censure 
Luther  as  too  daring  and  impetuous,  ana  was  at  last  prevail^  upon  to  write 
against  him,  he  must  nevertheless  be  considered  as  his  forerunner  and 
auxiliary  in  this  war  upon  the  Church.  He  iirst  scattered  the  seeds  which 
Luther  cherished  and  brought  to  maturity.  His  raillery  and  oblique  censures 
~)repared  the  way  for  Luther's  invectives  and  more  direct  attacks.  In  this 
ight  Eraiimus  appeared  to  the  zealous  defenders  of  the  Romish  Church  in  his 
own  time<^*'  In  this  light  he  must  be  considered  by  every  person  conversant 
in  the  history  of  that  period. 

In  this  long  enumeration  of  the  drcumstanoes  which  combined  in  favouring 
the  progress  of  Luther's  opinions  or  in  weakening  the  resistance  of  his  adver- 
saries ^  have  avoided  entering  into  any  discussion  of  the  theological  doctrines 
of  i>oper3r.  and  have  not  attempted  to  show  how  repugnant  they  are  to  the 
spirit  of  Christianity,  and  how  destitute  of  any  foundation  in  reason,  in  the 
word  of  Qod,  or  in  the  practice  of  the  primitive  Church  ;  leaving  those  topics 
entirelv  to  eccl&siastical  historians,  to  whose  province  they  peculiarly  belong. 
But  when  we  add  the  effect  of  these  religious  considerations  to  the  influence 
of  political  causes,  it  is  obvious  that  the  united  operation  of  both  on  the  hiunan, 
mind  must  have  been  sudden  and  irresistible.  Though,  to  Luther's  contem- 
poraries, who  were  too  near,  perhaps,  to  the  scene,  or  too  deeply  interested  in 
It,  to  trace  causes  with  accuracy  or  to  examine  them  with  coolness,  the 
rapidity  with  which  his  opinions  spread  appeared  to  be  so  unaccountable  that 
some  of  them  imputed  it  to  a  certam  uncommon  and  malignant  position  of  the 
stars,  which  scattered  the  spirit  of  giddiness  and  innovation  over  the  world,^ 
it  is  evident  that  the  success  of  the  Reformation  was  the  natural  effect  of 
many  powerful  causes  prepared  by  peculiar  providence  and  happily  conspiring 
to  that  end.  This  attempt  to  investi^te  these  causes  and  to  throw  light  on 
an  event  so  singular  and  important  will  not,  perhaps  be  deemed  an  unnecessary 
digression.    I  return  from  it  to  the  course  of  the  nistory. 

The  diet  of  Worms  conducted  its  deliberations  with  that  slow  formality 
peculiar  to  such  assemblies.  Much  time  was  spent  in  establishing  some 
regulations  with  re^rd  to  the  internal  police  of  the  empire.  The  jurisdiction 
of  the  imperial  chamber  was  confirmed,  and  the  forms  of  its  proceeding 
rendered  more  fixed  and  regular.  A  coundi  of  regency  was  appointed  to 
assist  Ferdinand  in  the  government  of  the  empire  during  any  occasional 
absence  of  the  emperor ;  which,  from  the  extent  <»  the  emperor's  dominions, 
a-t  well  as  the  multiplicity  of  his  affairs,  was  an  event  that  mi^ht  be  frequently 
expected.*'  The  state  of  religion  was  then  taken  into  consideration.  There 
were  not  wanting  some  plausible  reasons  which  might  have  induced  Charles  to 
have  declared  himself  the  protector  of  Luther's  cause,  or  at  least  to  have 
connived  at  its  progress.  It  he  had  possessed  no  other  dominions  but  those 
wliich  belonged  to  him  in  Germany,  and  no  other  crown  besides  the  imperial, 
he  might  have  been  disposed,  perhaps,  to  favour  a  man  who  asserted  so  ooldly 
the  privileges  and  immunities  for  which  the  empire  had  struggled  so  long 
with  the  pontes.  But  the  vast  and  dangerous  schemes  which  Francis  I.  was 
forming  against  Charles  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  regulate  his  conduct  by 

••  Jortln's  Life  of  Erasmna,  vol.  I.  p.  26S.  •■  Joiil  Htetorla,  Lul..  1653,  fol.,  p.  134. 

*'  Voo  der  UArdi,  Hist.  Lltenur.  Beform.,  "  Pont.  Hent^..  Rer.  Austr.,  Ub.  viil.  c.  11, 

pars  i.  p.  2.  p.  ISO.— PfeffeU  Abreg6  Chronul.,  p.  688. 
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Tiews  more  extensive  than  those  which  would  have  suited  a  Gennan  ^riooe ; 
and,  it  bein^  of  the  utmost  importance  to  secure  the  pope's  friendship,  this 
determined  nim  to  treat  Luther  with  great  severity,  as  tlie  most  effectual 
method  of  soothing  Leo  into  a  concurrence  with  his  measures.  His  eagerness 
to  accomplish  this  rendered  him  not  unwilling  to  mtifv  the  papal  legates  in 
Germany,  who  insisted  that  without  any  delav  or  formal  deliberation,  the  diet 
ought  to  condemn  a  man  whom  the  pope  haa  already  excommunicated  as  an 
incorridble  heretic.  Such  an  abrupt  manner  of  proceedin&:^  hovever,  being 
deemed  unprecedented  and  unjust  by  the  membei-s  of  the  diet,  they  made  a 
point  of  Luther's  appearing  in  person  and  declaring  whether  he  adhered  or 
not  to  those  opinions  which  nad  drawn  upon  him  the  censures  of  the  Church.** 
Not  only  the  emperor,  but  all  the  princes  through  whose  territories  he  bad  to 
pass,  ^rranted  him  a  safe-conduct ;  and  Charles  wrote  to  him  at  the  same  tun& 
requiring  his  immediate  attendance  on  the  diet,  and  renewing  his  promises  of 
protection  from  any  injury  or  violence.**  Luther  did  not  hesitate  one  moment 
about  yielding  obeoienoe,  and  set  out  for  Worms,  attended  by  the  herald  who 
had  brought  the  emperor's  letter  and  Fafe-conauct  While  on  his  journey. 
manjT  of  his  friends,  whom  the  fate  of  Huss  under  similar  circumstances,  and 
notwithstanding  the  same  security  of  an  imperial  Fafe- conduct,  filled  with 
solicitude,  advised  and  entreated  hmn  not  to  nish  wantonly  into  the  midst  cf 
danger.  But  Luther,  superior  to  such  terrors,  silenced  them  with  Hub  reply : 
*•  I  am  lawfully  called,"  ^aid  h^  "  to  appear  in  that  city ;  and  thither  will  I 
go  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  though  as  many  devils  as  there  are  tiles  on  the 
Aouses  were  there  combined  against  me."  *• 

The  reception  which  he  met  with  at  Worms  was  such  as  he  might  have 
reckoned  a  full  reward  of  all  his  labours,  if  vanity  and  the  love  of  i^plause 
had  been  the  prindples  by  which  he  was  influenced.  Greater  crowds  assem- 
bled to  behold  him  than  had  ap]  eared  at  the  emperor's  public  entiy ;  his 
apartments  were  daily  filled  with  princes  and  personages  of  the  highest  rank,*' 
and  he  was  treated  with  all  the  respect  paid  to  tho^e  who  possess  the  power 
of  directing  the  understanding  and  sentiments  of  other  men,— a  he  mage  more 
sincere,  as  well  ss  more  flattering,  than  any  which  pre-eminence  in  birth  or 
condition  can  command.  At  his  appearance  before  the  diet  he  behaved  with 
great  decency,  and  with  equal  firmness.  He  readily  acknowledged  an  excess 
of  vehemence  and  acrimony  in  his  controversial  writmgs,  but  refused  to  retract 
his  opinions  unless  he  were  convinced  of  their  falsehood,  or  to  consent  to  their 
being  tried  by  any  other  rule  than  the  word  of  God.  When  neither  threats 
nor  entreaties  could  prevail  on  him  to  depart  from  this  resolution,  tome  of  the 
ecclesiastics  proposed  to  imitate  the  example  of  the  council  of  Constance,  and, 
by  punishing  the  author  of  this  pestilent  heresy,  who  ^as  now  in  their  power, 
to  deliver  the  Church  at  once  from  such  an  evil.  But,  the  members  of  the 
diet  refusing  to  expose  the  German  integrity  to  fresh  reproach  bj  a  second 
violation  of  public  taith.  and  Charles  being  no  less  unwilling  to  bring  a  staia 
upon  the  beginning  of  his  sdministration  bv  such  an  ignominious  action , 
Luther  was  permitted  to  depart  in  safety.**  A  few  days  after  he  left  the  city, 
a  severe  edict  was  published,  in  the  emperor's  name  and  by  authority  of  tl  e 
diet|  depriving  him,  as  an  obstinate  and  excommunicated  criminal,  of  all  tie 
privileges  which  he  enjoyed  as  a  subject  of  the  empire^  forbidding  any  [riiice 
to  harbour  or  protect  him,  and  requiring  all  to  concur  m  seizing  his  pert  on  as 
soon  as  the  term  specified  in  his  safe-conduct  was  expired.** 

••  p.  Martyr.  E»>.,  T».  ••  F.  Paul.  Hitt.  of  Counc, p.  l3.-«eckaid., 

••  Lath..  Oper.,  11.  411.  ••  Ibid..  418.        160. 
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But  this  rigorous  decree  had  no  considerable  eflect ;  the  execution  of  it  being 
prevented,  partlj  by  the  nmltiplicity  of  occupations  mhich  the  commotions  in 
ISpain,  together  with  the  vars  in  Italy  and  the  Low  Conntiies,  created  to  the 
emperor,  and  partly  bv  a  prudent  precaution  employed  by  the  elector  of 
Saxony,  Luthers  faithful  and  discerning  patron.  As  Luther,  on  his  retuni 
from  Worms,  was  passing  near  Altenstein  in  Thuringia,  a  number  of  horsemen 
in  masks  nisned  suddenly  out  of  a  wood,  where  the  elector  had  appointed  them 
to  lie  in  wait  for  him,  and,  surrounding  his  coui|any,  carried  nim,  f^er  dis- 
missing all  his  attendants,  to  TV'ailburg,  a  strong  castle  not  far  distant  There 
the  elector  ordered  him  to  be  supplied  with  everything  necessary  or  agreeable ; 
but  the  place  of  his  retreat  was  carefully  concealed,  until  the  fuiy  of  the  present 
storm  against  him  be^an  to  abate,  upon  a  change  in  the  political  situation  of 
Europe.  In  this  solitude,  where  he  remained  nine  months,  and  which  he 
frequently  called  his  Patiuos,  after  the  name  of  that  island  to  which  the  Apostle 
John  was  .banished,  he  exerted  his  usual  vigour  and  industry  in  defence  of  hia 
doctrines  or  in  confutation  of  his  adversaries,  nublishing  several  treatises,  which 
revived  the  spirit  of  his  followers,  astonished  to  a  great  degree,  and  dis- 
heartened, at  the  sudden  disappearance  of  their  leader. 

During  his  confinement  his  opinions  continued  to  gain  ground,  acquiring  the 
ascendant  in  almost  every  city  m  Saxony.  At  this  time  the  Aupstinians  of 
Wittemberg,  with  the  approbation  of  tbe  univenity  and  the  connivance  of  the 
elector,  ventured  upon  tne  first  step  towards  an  alteration  in  tlie  established 
forms  of  public  worship,  by  abolishing  the  celebration  of  private  masses,  and 
by  giving  the  cup  as  well  as  the  bread  to  the  laity  in  administering  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord's  supper. 

Whatever  consolation  the  courage  and  success  of  his  disdples,  or  the  progiesa 
of  his  doctrines  in  his  own  cotmtry,  afforded  Luther  in  his  retreat,  he  tnere  re- 
ceived information  of  two  events  which  considerably  damped  his  joy,  as  they 
seemed  to  lay  insuperable  obstacles  in  the  way  of  propagating  his  principles 
in  the  two  most  powerful  kingdoms  of  Europe.  One  was  a  solemn  decree,  con- 
demning his  opinions,  published  by  the  University  of  Paris,— the  most  ancient, 
&nd  at  that  time  the  most  respectable,  of  the  learned  sodeties  in  Europe.  Ihe 
other  was  the  answer  written  to  his  book  concerning  the  Babylonish  captivity 
by  Heniy  VIII.  of  England.  That  monarch,  bavin  c  been  educated  under  the 
eye  of  a  suspicious  father,  who,  in  order  to  prevent  nis  attending  to  luf  iness. 
kept  him  occupied  in  the  study  of  literature,  still  retained  a  greater  love  of 
learning,  and  stronger  habits  of  application  to  it,  than  are  common  among 
princes  of  so  active  a  disposition  and  such  violent  passions.  Being  ambitious 
of  acQuiring  glory  of  eveiy  kind,  as  well  as  zealously  attached  to  the  Romish 
Church,  and  highly  exasperated  against  Luther,  who  had  treated  Thomas 
Aquinas,  his  favourite  author,  with  great  contempt,  Henry  did  not  think  it 
enough  to  exert  his  royal  authority  in  opposing  the  opinions  of  the  Reformer, 
but  resolved  likewise  to  combat  them  with  scholastic  weapons.  With  this  view 
he  published  his  treatise  on  the  seven  sacraments ;  which,  though  forgotten 
at  present,  as  books  of  controversy  always  are  when  the  occasion  that  pro-, 
duced  them  is  past,  is  not  destitute  of  polemical  ingenuity  and  acutenesa,  and 
was  represented  by  the  flattery  of  his  courtiers  to  fe  a  work  of  such  wonderful 
science  and  learning  as  exalted  him  no  less  above  other  authors  in  merit  than 
he  was  distinguished  among  them  by  his  rank.  The  pope,  to  whom  it  was 
presented  with  the  greatest  formality  in  fall  consistory,  spoke  of  it  in  such 
terms  as  if  it  had  been  dictated  by  immediate  inspiration,  and,  as  a  testimony 
of  the  gratitude  of  the  Church  for  his  extraordinary  zeaL  conferred  on  him  the 
title  01  D^auUr  of  the  Faith^  an  appellation  which  Henry  soon  forfeited  in 
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the  opinion  of  those  from  whom  he  derived  it,  and  which  is  still  retained  by 
his  successors,  though  the  avowed  enemy  of  those  opinions  by  contending  for 
which  he  merited  tiuit  honourable  distinction.  Luther,  who  was  not  overawed 
either  by  the  authority  of  the  imiversit^  or  the  dignity  of  the  monarch,  soon 
published  his  animadversions  on  both,  in  a  style  no  less  vehement  and  severe 
than  he  would  have  used  in  confuting  his  meanest  antagonist.  This  indecent 
boldness,  instead  of  shocking  his  contemix)rarie8,  was  considered  by  them  as 
a  new  proof  of  his  undaunted  spirit.  A  controversy  managed  by  disputants 
so  illustrious  drew  universal  attention ;  and  such  was  the  contagion  of  the 
spirit  of  innovation  diffused  through  Europe  in  that  age,  and  so  powerful  the 
evidence  which  accompanied  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformers  on  their  first 
publication,  that,  in  spite  both  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers  combined 
against  them,  they  daily  gained  converts  both  in  France  and  in  England. 

How  desirous  soever  the  emperor  might  be  to  put  a  stop  to  Luuier's  pro- 
gress, he  was  often  obliged,  during  the  diet  at  Worms,  to  turn  his  thoughts  to 
matters  still  more  interesting  and  which  demanded  more  immediate  attention. 
A  war  was  ready  to  break  out  between  him  and  the  French  king  in  Navarre, 
in  the  Low  Countries,  and  in  Italy ;  and  it  required  either  great  address  to 
avert  the  danger,  or  timely  and  wise  precautions  to  resist  it  Every  drcum- 
stance,  at  that  juncture,  inclined  Chanes  to  prefer  the  former  measure.  Spain 
was  torn  with  intestine  commotions.  In  Italvi  he  had  not  hitherto  secnred 
the  assistance  of  any  one  ally.  In  the  Low  Countries,  his  subjects  trembled 
at  the  thoughts  of  a  rupture  with  France,  the  &tal  effects  of  which  on  their 
commerce  they  had  often  experienced.  From  these  considerations,  aa  well  as 
from  the  solicitude  of  Chievres,  during  his  whole  administration,  to  maintain 
peace  between  the  two  monarchs,  proceeded  the  emperor's  backwardness  to 
commence  hostilities.  But  Frauds  and  his  ministers  aid  not  breathe  the  same 
pacific  spirit  He  easilv  foresaw  that  concord  could  not  long  subsist  where 
interest,  emulation,  ana  ambition  conspired  to  dissolve  it ;  and  he  poesessed 
several  advantages  which  flattered  him  with  the  hopes  of  surprising  nis  rival, 
and  of  overpowering  him,  before  he  oould  put  himself  in  a  posture  of  defence. 
The  French  king's  dominions,  from  their  compact  situation,  from  their  sub- 
jection to  the  royal  authority,  from  the  {i;enius  of  the  people,  fond  of  war,  and 
attached  to  their  sovereign  oy  every  tie  of  duty  and  affection,  were  more 
capable  of  a  great  or  sudden  enort  than  the  larger  but  disunited  territories  of 
the  emperor,  in  one  part  of  which  the  people  were  in  armsa^nst  his  ministers,, 
and  in  all  his  prerq^tive  was  more  limited  than  that  of  his  rival. 

The  onlv  pnnces  m  whose  power  it  was  to  have  kept  down,  or  to  have  ex- 
tinguished., this  flame  on  its  nrst  appearance,  either  neglected  to  exert  them- 
selves or  were  active  ii^  kindling  and  spreading  it  Iieni^r  VIII.,  though  he 
affected  to  assume  the  name  of  mediator,  and  both  parties  made  frequent 
appeals  to  him,  had  laid  aside  the  imuartiality  which  suited  that  character. 
WoL&ev,  by  his  artifices,  had  estranged  himself  so  entirely  from  the  French 
king  tnat  he  secretly  fomented  the  (uscord  which  he  ought  to  have  composed, 
and  waited  only  for  some  decent  pretext  to  join  his  arms  to  those  of  the 
emperor.  •• 

Leo's  endeavours  to  excite  discord  between  the  emperor  and  Frauds  were 
more  avowed,  and  had  greater  influence.  Not  only  his  duty  as  the  commoa 
father  of  Christendom,  out  his  interest  as  an  Italian  potentate,  called  upon 
the  pope  to  act  as  the  guardian  of  the  public  tranquillity,  and  to  avoid  anr 
measure  that  might  overturn  the  system  which,  after  much  bloodshed  and 
many  n^otiations,  was  now  established  in  Italy.  Accordingly  Leo,  who  in- 
-  iurbtrt.-'FkkWs  Ufb  of  Wotey,  25S. 
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stsnily  duoerned  the  propriety  of  this  conduct,  had  formed  a  scheme,  u|>on 
Charles's  promotion  to  the  imperial  dignity,  of  rendering  himself  the  umpire 
between  the  rivals,  by  soothing  them  alternately,  while  he  entered  into  no 
close  confederacy  witii  either ;  and  a  pontiff  less  ambitious  and  enterprising 
might  have  saved  Bmrope  from  many  calamities  by  adhering  to  this  plan. 
But  this  high-spirited  prelate,  who  was  still  in  the  prime  of  life,  longed  passion- 
ately  to  distinguish  his  pontificate  by  some  splendid  action.  He  was  im- 
patient to  wash  away  the  infamy  of  naving  lost  Parma  and  PiaoenUa,  the 
acquisition  of  which  reflected  so  much  lustre  on  the  administration  of  his 
predecessor,  Julius.  He  beheld  with  the  indignation  natural  to  Italians  in 
that  age  the  dominion  which  the  Transalpine,  or  as  the5r,  in  imitation  of  the 
Roman  arrogance,  denominated  them,  the  barbarons  nations,  had  attained  in 
Italy.  He  nattered  himself  that  after  assisting  the  one  monarch  to  strip  the 
other  of  his  possessions  in  that  country  he  might  find  means  of  driving  out 
the  victor  in  nia  turn,  and  acquiro  the  glory  of  restoring  Italy  to  the  liberty 
and  happiness  whicii  it  had  eujoynl  before  tne  invasion  of  Charles  YIII.,  when 
every  slate  was  governed  by  its  native  princes  or  its  own  laws,  and  unacquainted 
with  a  foreign  yoke.  Extravagant  and  chimerical  as  this  project  may  seem, 
it  was  the  favourite  object  oi  almost  every  Italian  eminent  for  genius  or 
enterprise  during  great  part  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The^  vainly  hoped 
that  by  superior  6km  in  the  artifices  and  refinements  of  negotiation  ther  should 
be  able  to  oafile  the  efforts  of  nations  less  polished  indeed  than  themselves,  but 
much  more  powerful  and  warlike.  80  alluring  was  the  prospect  of  this  to  Leo 
that,  notwithstanding  the  gentleness  of  his  disposition  and  his  fondness  lor 
thejpleasures  of  a  reimed  and  luxurious  ease,  he  nastened  to  disturb  the  peace 
of  Eurq^e,  and  to  plunge  himself  into  a  dangerous  war.  with  an  impetuosity 
scarcely  mferior  to  that  of  the  tmrbulent  and  martial  Julius.** 

It  was  in  Leo's  power,  however,  to  choose  which  of  the  monarehs  he  would 
take  for  his  confederate  against  tne  other.  Both  of  them  courted  his  friend- 
ship ;  he  wavered  for  some  time  between  them,  and  at  first  concluded  an 
alliance  with  Francis.  The  object  of  this  treaty  was  the  conouest  of  Naples, 
i?hich  the  confederates  agreed  to  divide  between  them.  The  pope,  it  is 
probable,  flattered  himself  that  the  brisk  and  active  spbrit  of  Francis,  seconded 
oy  the  same  qualities  in  his  subjects,  would  get  the  start  of  the  slow  and  wary 
counsels  of  the  emperor,  and  that  they  might  overrun  with  ease  this  detached 
portion  of  his  dominions,  illprovided  for  defence  and  always  the  prey  of  every 
invader.  But  whether  the  French  kins;,  by  discovering  too  openly  his  suspicion 
of  Leo's  sincerity,  disappointed  these  nopes ;  whether  the  treaty  was  only  an 
artifice  of  the  pope's  to  cover  the  more  serious  negotiations  which  he  was 
carrying  on  with  Charles ;  whether  he  was  enticed  by  the  prospect  of  reaping 
great  advantages  from  a  union  with  that  prince ;  or  whether  he  was  soothed  by 
the  zeal  which  Charies  had  manifested  for  the  honour  of  the  Chureh  in  con- 
demning Luther,— certain  it  is  that  he  soon  deserted  his  new  ally,  and  made 
overtures  of  friendship^  though  with  great  secrecy,  to  the  emperor.**  Don 
John  Manuel,  the  skme  man  who  had  been  the  favourite  of  Phiha  and  whose 
address  had  disconcerted  all  Ferdinand's  schemes,  baring  been  delivered,  upon 
the  death  of  l^t  monarch,  from  the  prison  to  which  he  had  been  confined,  was 
now  the  imperial  amba8»dor  at  Rome,  and  fully  capable  of  improving  this 
favourable  oi^Msition  in  the  pope  to  his  masters  advantage.**  To  him  the 
conduct  of  this  negotiation  was  enturely  committed ;  and  being  carefully  con- 
cealed from  Chi^vres,  whose  aversion  to  a  war  with  France  woulahave  prompted 

•*  0utc  lib.  xly.  p.  173.  16T3,  p.  24. 

••  Ibid.,  p.  m.—Uim.  de  BeUaj,  Par.,  •  iovU  Vita  Leonia,  lib.  It.  p.  89. 
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him  to  retard  or  to  defeat  it,  an  alliance  between  the  pope  and  emperor  was 
Quickly  concluded.*^  The  chief  articles  in  this  treaty,  which  proved  the  foun- 
dation of  CharWs  grandeur  in  Italy,  were  that  the  pope  and  emperor  should 
join  their  forces  to  expel  the  French  out  of  the  Milanese,  the  possessioB  of 
which  should  be  granted  to  Francis  Sforza,  a  son  of  Ludovico  the  Moor,  who 
had  resided  at  Trent  since  the  time  that  his  brother  Maximi.ian  had  been 
dispossessed  of  his  dominions  by  the  French  king ;  that  Parma  and  Piaceutia 
should  be  restored  to  the  Churax ;  that  the  emperor  should  assist  the  pope  in 
conquering  Ferrara :  that  the  annual  tribute  paid  by  the  kingdom  of  Kaples 
to  the  holy  see  should  be  increased ;  that  the  emperor  should  take  the  family 
of  Medici  under  his  protection :  that  he  should  grant  to  the  cardinal  of  that 
name  a  pension  of  ten  thousand  ducats  upon  the  archbishopric  of  Toledo,  and 
should  settle  lands  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  to  the  same  value,  upon  Alexan- 
der, the  natural  son  of  Lorenzo  de'  MedicL 

The  tnmsacting  an  affiiir  of  such  moment  without  his  participation  appeared 
to  Chi^vres  so  decisive  a  proof  of  his  having  lost  the  ascendant  which  ne  had 
hitherto  maintained  over  the  mind  of  his  pupil,  that  his  chagrin  on  this 
account,  added  to  the  melancholy  with  which  he  was  overwhelmed  on  taking 
a  view  of  the  many  and  unavoidable  calamities  attending  a  war  against  France, 
is  said  to  have  shortened  his  days.**  But  though  this,  perhaps,  nia^  be  only 
the  conjecture  of  historians,  fond  of  attributing  eveiTthmg  that  befalls  illus- 
trious personaees  to  extraordinary  causes,  and  of  ascribing  even  their  diseases 
and  dakth  to  the  eflect  of  political  passions^  which  are  more  apt  to  disturb  the 
enjoyment  than  to  abridge  the  period  of  life,  it  is  certain  that  his  death,  at 
this  critical  juncture,  extinguished  all  hopes  td  avoiding  a  rupture  with  France.** 
This  event,  too,  delivered  Charles  from  a  minister  to  whose  authority  he  had 
been  accustomed  from  his  infancy  to  submit  with  such  implicit  deference  as 
checked  and  depressed  his  genius  and  retained  him  in  a  state  of  pupikige 
unbecoming  his  years  as  wellaa  his  rank.  But  this  restramt  being  removed, 
the  native  powers  of  his  mind  were  permitted  to  unfold  themselves,  and  he 
began  to  dispky  such  great  talents,  both  in  council  and  in  action,  as  exceeded 
the  hopes  of  his  contemporaries,*'  and  command  the  admiration  of  posterity. 

Whue  the  p<^  and  emperor  were  preparing,  in  consequence  of  this  secret 
alliance,  to  attack  Milan,  hostilities  commenced  in  another  quarter.  The 
children  of  John  d'Albret^  king  of  Navarre,  having- often  demanded  the  resti- 
tution of  their  hereditary  dominions,  in  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Koyon,  and 
Charles  having  as  often  eluded  their  requeste  upon  very  fnvolous  pretexts, 
Francis  thought  himself  authorized  by  that  trea^  to  assist  the  exiled  family. 
The  juncture  appeared  extremely  faxourabie  for  such  an  enterprise.  Charies 
was  at  a  distance  from  that  part  oi  his  dominions  ;  the  tix)op6  usually  stationed 
there  had  been  called  away  to  quell  the  commotions  in  bpain  ;  the  Spanish 
maleoontents  warmlv  soliated  hmi  to  invade  Navarre,**  in  which  a  consider- 
able faction  was  ready  to  declare  for  the  descendants  of  their  ancient  monarchs. 
But,  in  order  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  giving  offence  to  the  emperor,  or 
king  of  England,  Francis  directed  forces  to  be  levied,  and  the  war  to  be  carried 
on,  not  in  bis  own  name,  but  in  that  of  Henry  d^Albret  The  conduct  of 
these  troops  was  committed  to  Andrew  de  Foix,  de  I'fisparre,  a  young  noble- 
man, whoui  his  near  alliance  to  the  unfortunate  king  whose  batUes  he  was  to 
iight^  and,  what  was  still  more  powerful,  the  interest  of  his  sister,  Madame  de 

••  Gulc.  lib.  xlv.  181.— M«m.  de  BelUy,  p.  ••  P.  Hcutcr..  Rer.  Austr.,  Ub.  vUL  c.  II, 
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Chateaubriand,  Fimicis's  fevourite  mistress,  recommended  to  that  important 
tnist,  for  which  he  had  neither  talents  nor  experience.  But.  as  there  was  no 
army  in  the  field  to  oppose  him,  he  became  master,  in  a  few  days,  of  the  whole 
kingdom  of  Navarre,  without  meeting  with  any  obf^tniction  but  from  the 
citadel  of  Pampehina.  The  additional  works  of  this  fortress,  bc^n  by 
Ximenes,  were  still  unfinished  ;  nor  would  its  slight  resistance  have  deserved 
notices  if  Ignatio  Loyola,  a  Biscayan  gentleman,  had  not  been  dangerously 
wounded  in  its  defence.  During  the  progress  of  a  lingering^  cure,  Loyola 
happened  to  have  d6  other  amusement  than  what  be  found  in  reading  the 
lives  of  the  saints  :  the  efl'ect  of  this  on  his  mind,  naturally  enthusiastic,  but 
ambitious  and  daring,  was  to  inspire  him  with  such  a  desire  of  onulating  the 
glory  of  these  fabulous  worthies  of  the  Roman  Church  as  led  him  into  the 
wildest  and  most  extravagant  adventure^  which  terminated  at  last  in  insti- 
tuting the  society  of  Jesuits,  the  most  political  and  best  regulated  of  all  the 
monastic  orders,  and  from  which  mankind  have  derived  more  advanta|res  and 
received  greater  injury  than  from  any  otiier  of  those  religions  fraternities. 

If,  upon  the  reduction  of  Pampelnnis  L'Esparre  had  been  Mitisfied  with 
taking  proper  precautions  for  securing  his  conquest,  the  kingdom  of  Navarre 
might  still  nave  remained  annexed  to  the  crown  of  France  in  reality  as  well  as 
in  title.  But,  pushed  on  by  jrouthful  ardour,  and  encouraged  by  Francis,  who 
was  too  apt  to  be  dazzled  with  success,  he  ventured  to  pass  the  confines  of 
Navarre^  and  to  lay  si^  to  Logrogno.  a  small  town  in  Castile.  This  roused 
the  Castilians,  who  had  hitherto  beheld  the  rapid  progress  of  his  arms  with 
CTeat  unconcern,  and,  the  dissensions  in  that  kingdom  (of  which  a  full  account 
shall  be  given)  being  almost  composed,  both  parties  exerted  themselves  with 
emulation  in  defence  of  their  country:  the  one,  that  it  might  eflaoe  the 
memory  of  past  misconduct  by  its  present  zeal ;  the  other,  that  it  might  add 
to  the  merit  of  having  subdued  uie  emperor's  rebellious  subjects  that  of 
repulsing  his  forei^  enemies.  The  sudden  advance  of  their  troops,  together 
with  the  gallant  defence  made  by  the  inhabitants  of  Logropo,  obliged  the 
French  general  to  abandon  his  rash  enterprise.  The  Spanish  army,  which 
increased  every  day,  harassing  him  during  his  retreat,  he,  uistead  of  taking 
shelter  under  the  cannon  of  Pampeluna^  or  waiting  the  arrival  of  some  troops 
which  were  marching  to  join  him,  attacked  the  Spaniards,  though  far  superior 
to  him  in  number,  with  great  impetuosity,  but  with  so  little  conduct  that  his 
forces  were  totally  routed,  he  himself,  together  with  his  principal  officers,  was 
taken  pri.soner,  and  Spain  recovered  possession  of  Navarre  in  still  shorter  time 
than  the  French  had  spent  in  the  conauest  of  it'* 

While  Francis  endeavoured  to  justinr  his  invasion  of  Navarre  by  canying  it 
on  in  the  name  of  Henry  d'Albret,  he  nad  recourse  to  an  artifice  much  of  the 
same  kind  in  attacking  another  part  of  the  emperor's  territories.  Robert  de 
la  Mark,  lord  of  the  small  but  indeoendent  territory  of  Bouillon,  situated  on 
the  frontiers  of  Luxembourg  and  Champagne,  havin/^  abandoned  Charles's 
service  on  account  of  an  encroachment  which  the  Aulic  Council  had  made  on 
his  Jurisdiction,  and  having  thrown  himself  upon  France  for  protection,  was 
easily  persuaded,  in  the  heat  of  his  resentment,  to  send  a  herald  to  Worms 
and  to  declare  war  against  the  emperor  in  form.  Such  extravagant  insolence 
in  a  petty  prince  surprised  Charleis,  and  appeared  to  him  a  certain  proof  of 
his  having  received  promises  of  powerful  support  from  the  French  king.  The 
justness  of  this  conclusion  soon  became  eviaent  Robert  entered  the  duchy 
of  Luxembourg  with  troops  levied  in  France,  by  the  king's  connivance,  though 
seemingly  in  contradiction  to  his  orders,  and,  after  ravaging  the  open  country, 
*"  Mem.  de  Bellaj.p.  21  .~F.  M«rtyr.  Ep.,  726. 
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laid  siege  to  Vireton.  Of  thii  Charles  oomplaiiied  loadly,  as  a  direct  Tiolation 
of  the  peace  subsisting  between  the  two  crowns,  and  summoned  Hennr  VIIL, 
in  terms  of  the  treaty  concluded  at  London  in  the  year  1518,  to  turn  nis  arms 
against  Francis  as  the  first  a^rgressor.  Francis  pretended  that  he  was  nut 
answerable  for  Robert's  conduct^  whose  army  fought  imder  his  own  standards 
and  in  his  own  quarrel,  and  affirmed  that,  contrary  to  an  express  prohibition, 
he  had  seduced  some  subjects  of  France  into  his  service ;  but  Henry  paid  so 
little  regard  to  this  evasion  that  the  French  kin^,  rather  than  irritate  a  prince 
whom  he  still  hoped  to  gain,  commanded  De  la  Mark  to  disband  his  troops.'* 

The  emperor,  meanwhile,  was  assembling  an  army  to  chastise  Rooert's 
insolence.  Twenty  thousand  men»  under  tm  count  of  Nassau,  invaded  his 
little  territories,  and  in  a  few  days  became  masters  of  every  place  in  them  but 
Sedan.  After  making  him  feel  so  senaibly  the  weight  of  his  master's  indigna- 
tion, Nassau  advanced  towards  the  frontiers  of  France ;  and  Charles,  knowing 
that  he  might  presume  so  far  on  HeniVs  partiality  in  bis  favour  as  not  to  be 
overawed  bv  the  same  fears  which  had  restrained  Francis,  ordered  his  general 
to  besiege  Mouson.  The  cowardice  of  the  garrison  having  obli^  the  governor 
to  surrender  almost  without  raristancei  Nassau  invested  Mezi^res,  a  place  at 
that  time  of  no  considerable  strengtlL  out  so  advantageously  situated  that  by 
getting  possession  of  it  the  imperial  army  might  have  penetrated  into  the 
heart  of  Champagne,  in  which  there  wa^  hardTjr  any  other  town  capable  of 
obstructing  its  progressi  Happily  for  France,  its  monarch,  sensible  of  the 
importance  of  tois  fortress  and  of  the  danger  to  which  it  was  exposed,  com- 
mitted the  defence  of  it  to  the  Chevalier  Bayard,  distinguished  among  his 
contemporaries  by  the  appellation  of  The  knight  wihout  fear  and  wUkotU 
reproach J^  This  man,  whose  prowess  in  combat,  whose  punctilious  honour 
and  formal  gallantry,  bear  a  nearer  resemblance  than  anything  recorded  in 
history  to  the  character  ascribed  to  the  heroes  of  chivalry,  possessed  all  the 
talents  which  form  a  great  general.  These  he  had  many  occasions  of  exerting 
in  the  defence  of  Mea^res.  Partly  by  his  valour,  partly  by  his  conduct,  he 
protracted  the  sic^  to  a  great  length,  and  in  the  end  obliged  the  imperialists 
to  raise  it,  with  disgrace  and  loss.'*  Francis,  at  the  head  oi  a  numerous  army, 
soon  retook  Mouson,  and,  entering  the  Low  Ooun  tries,  made  several  conquests 
of  small  importance.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Valenciennes^  throutfh  an 
excess  of  caution,  an  error  with  which  he  cannot  be  often  charged,  he  lost  an 
opportunity  of  cutting  off  the  whole  imperial  army ;  ^  and,  what  was  still 
more  unfortunate^  he  disgusted  Oharies,  duke  of  Bourbon,  high  constable  of 
France,  by  giving  the  command  of  the  van  to  the  duke  d'Alen^on,  though  this 
post  of  honour  belonged  to  BourboiL  as  a  prerogative  of  his  oilice. 

During  these  operations  in  the  neld,  a  congress  was  held  at  Calais,  under 
the  mediation  of  Henry  V III.,  in  order  to  bring  all  differences  to  an  amicable 
issue ;  and  if  the  intention  oi  the  mediator  had  corresponded  in  any  degree 
t.)  his  profewions,  it  could  hardly  have  failed  of  producing  some  good  effect 
But  Henry  committed  the  sole  management  of  the  negotiation,  with  unlimited 
powers,  to  Wolsey ;  and  this  choice  alone  was  sufficient  to  have  rendered  it 
a  )ortive.  That  prelate,  bent  on  attaining  the  papal  crown,  the  great  object 
of  his  ambition,  and  ready  to  sacrifice  everything  in  order  to  gain  the  emperor's 
interest,  was  so  little  able  to  conceal  his  nartialitjr  that  if  Francis  had  not 
been  well  acquainted  with  his  haughty  and  vindictive  temper  he  would  have 
declined  his  mediation.    Much  time  was  spent  in  inquiring  whQ  had  be^n 
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btwtflities,  which  Wolsey  affected  to  represent  as  the  principal  point ;  and 
br  throwing  the  bUnie  of  that  on  Francis  he  hoped  to  jiutify  b^  the  treaty 
ot  London  any  alliance  into  which  hiii  master  should  enter  with  Charles. 
The  conditions  on  which  hostilities  might  be  terminated  came  next  to  be 
coasidered;  bat  with  regard  to  these  the  emperor's  proposals  were  such 
s«i  disMovered  either  that  he  was  utterly  a?erse  to  peace,  or  that  he  faiew 
Wolaey  would  approve  of  whatever  terms  should  be  offered  in  his  name.  He 
deinaoded  the  restitution  of  the  duchy  of  Burgundy,  a  provinoe  the  possession 
of  which  would  have  given  him  access  into  thie  heart  m  France,  ana  required 
to  be  released  from  the  homage  due  to  the  ciown  of  France  for  the  counties 
of  Flanders  and  Artois,  which  none  of  his  ancestors  had  ever  refused,  and 
which  he  bad  boimd  himself  by  the  treaty  ol  Noyon  to  renew.  These  terms, 
to  which  a  high-spirited  prince  would  scarcely  have  listened,  after  the  disasters 
of  an  mifortunate  war,  Francis  rejected  with  great  disdain :  and  Charles 
showing  no  inclination  to  comply  with  the  more  equal  and  mooerate  proposi- 
tions of  the  French  monarch,  that  he  should  restore  Navarre  to  its  lawful 
prince  sjid  withdraw  his  troops  from  the  siege  of  Toumay,  the  congress  broke 
up  withdlit  any  other  eifect  than  that  which  attends  unsuccessful  negotiations, 
—the  exasperating  of  the  parties  whom  it  was  intended  to  reconcile/* 

Daring  the  continuance  of  the  congress,  Wolsey,  on  pretence  that  the 
enperor  him^f  would  be  more  willing  to  make  reasonable  concessions  than 
his  ministers,  made  an  excursion  to  Bruges  to  meet  that  monarch.  He  was 
received  by  Charley  who  knew  his  vanity,  with  as  much  respect  and  magnifi- 
cence as  if  he  had  been  king  of  England.  But,  instead  of  advancing  the  treaty 
of  neace  by  this  interview,  Wolsey,  in  his  master's  name,  concluded  a  league 
with  the  emperor  against  Francis ;  in  which  it  was  stipulated  that  Charles 
should  invade  France  on  the  side  of  Spain^  and  Henry  in  Picardy,  each  with 
in  army  of  forty  thousand  men,  and  that,  m  order  to  strengthen  their  union, 
Charles  slvould  espouse  theprincess  Mary.  Henry's  only  chikl,  and  the  apparent 
heir  of  his  dominioa^^"  Henry  produced  no  better  reasons  for  this  measure, 
eqeally  unjust  and  impolitic,  than  the  article  in  the  treaty  of  London  by 
which  he  pretended  that  he  was  bound  to  take  arms  against  the  French  king 
as  the  first  aggressor,  and  toe  injury  which  he  alleged  Francis  had  done  him 
in  permitting  the  duke  of  Albany,  the  head  of  a  faction  in  Scotkind  which 
opposed  the  interest  of  England,  to  return  into  that  kingdom.  He  was 
influenoecr,  however,  by  other  ooosiderations.  The  advantages  which  accrued 
to  his  subjects  from  maintaining  an  exact  neutrality,  or  the  honour  that 
reiulted  to  himself  from  acting  as  the  artnter  between  the  contending  princes, 
appeared  to  his  youthful  imagination  so  inconsiderable^  when  compared  with 
toe  glory  which  might  be  rea^  from  leading  armies  or  oon<inerine  provinces, 
tliat  he  determinea  to  remain  no  longer  in  a  state  of  inactivitjr.  Having  once 
taicen  this  resolution,  his  inducements  to  prefer  an  alliance  with  Charles  were 
obvious.  He  had  no  claim  upon  any  part  of  that  prince's  dominions,  most  of 
which  were  so  situated  that  he  could  not  attack  them  without  great  difficulty 
and  disadvantage ;  whereas  several  maritime  provinces  of  France  had  been 
long  in  the  hands  of  tlie  English  monarcfas,  whose  pretensions  even  to  the 
crown  of  that  kingdom  were  not  as  yet  alto^ther  forgotten ;  and  the  posses- 
sion of  Calais  not  only  gave  him  easy  access  mto  some  of  those  provinces,  but. 
in  case  of  any  disaster,  afforded  him  a  secure  retreat.  While  Charles  attacked 
France  on  one  frontier,  Henry  flattered  himself  that  he  should  find  little 
lesistanee  on  the  other,  and  that  the  glory  of .  reannexin^  to  the  crown  of 
England  the  ancient  inheritance  of  its  monarchs  on  the  Contment  was  reserved 
*•  p.  lUrtyr.  Ep.,  f  ss.—HcrberU  *•  Rymer,  Foeder.,  ziUw^Uerbert. 
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for  his  reign.  Wolsej  artfully  encouraged  these  vain  hopes,  which  led  his 
master  into  such  measures  as  were  most  subservient  to  his  own  secret  schemes ; 
and  the  BngH^,  whose  hereditary  animosity  against  the  French  was  apt  to 
rekindle  on  every  occasion,  did  not  disapprove  of  the  martial  spirit  of  their 
sovereign. 

Meanwhile,  the  league  between  the  pope  and  the  emperor  produced  great 
ef!ect«  in  Italy,  and  rendered  Lombardy  the  chief  theatre  of  war.  There  was 
at  that  time  such  contrariety  between  the  character  of  the  French  and  the 
Italians  that  the  latter  submitted  to  the  government  of  the  former  with 
cnreater  impatience  than  they  expressed  under  the  dominion  of  other  foreigners. 
The  phlegm  of  the  Qermans  ana  gravity  of  the  Spaniards  suifed  their  jealous 
temper  and  ceremonious  manners  better  than  tne  French  gavety,  too  prone 
to  ^llantry  and  too  little  attentive  to  decorum.  Louis  XII.^  however,  by  the 
equity  and  gentleness  of  his  administration,  and  by  granting  the  Milanese 
more  extensive  privileges  than  those  they  nad  enjoyed  under  their  native 
princes  had  overcome  in  a  great  measure  their  prejudices  and  reconciled  them 
to  Uie  French  government  Francis,  on  recovering  that  duchy,  did  not  imitate 
the  example  ot  his  predecessor.  Though  too  generous  himself  to  oppress  his 
people,  his  boundless  confidence  in  his  favourites,  and  his  negligence  in  examin- 
ing into  the  conduct  of  those  whom  he  intrusted  with  power,  emboldened 
them  to  venture  upon  any  acts  of  oppres.sion.  The  government  of  Milan  was 
committed  by  him  to  Odet  de  Foix,  Mar^chal  de  Lautrec,  another  brother  of 
Madame  de  Chateaubriand,  an  otticer  of  great  experience  and  reputation,  but 
haughty,  imperious,  rapacious,  and  incapable  either  of  listening  to  advice  or 
of  luring  contradiction.  His  insolence  and  exactions  totally  alienated  the 
aii^tions  of  the  Milanese  from  France,  drove  many  of  the  considerable  citizens 
into  banishment,  and  forced  others  to  retire  for  their  own  safety.  Among 
the  last  was  Jerome  Morone,  vice-chancellor  of  Milan,  a  man  whose  genius  for 
intrigue  and  enterprise  distinguished  him  in  an  age  and  country  where  violent 
foctions,  as  well  as  frequent  revolutions,  afTording  great  scope  for  such  talents, 
produced  or  called  them  forth  in  great  abundance.  He  repaired  to  Francis 
Sforza^  whose  brother  Maximilian  he  had  betrajred ;  and  suspecting  the  pope's 
intention  of  attacking  the  Milanese,  although  his  treaty  with  the  emperor  was 
not  yet  made  publicv  he  proposed  to  Leo,  m  the  name  of  Sforza,  a  scheme 
for  surprising  several  places  in  that  duchy  by  means  of  the  exiles,  who,  from 
hatred  to  the  French,  and  horn  attachment  to  their  former  masters,  were 
ready  for  any  deq)erate  enterprisa  Leo  not  only  encouraeed  the  attempt^ 
but  advanced  a  considerable  sum  towards  the  execution 'of  it;  and  when, 
through  unforeseen  accidents,  it  failed  of  success  in  every  part,  he  allowed  the 
exiles,  who  had  assembled  in  a  body,  to  retire  to  Reggio,  which  belonged  at  that 
time  to  the  Church.  The  Mar6chal  de  Foix,  who  commanded  at  Milan  in  the 
absence  of  his  brother  Lautrec,  who  was  then  in  France,  tempted  with  the 
hopes  of  catching  at  once,  as  in  a  snare,  all  the  avowed  enemies  of  his  master's 
government  in  that  coimtxr,  ventured  to  march  into  the  ecclesiastical  territories 
and  to  invest  Re^a  cut  the  vigilance  and  good  conduct  of  Guicdardini, 
the  historian,  governor  of  that  place,  obliged  the  French  general  to  abandon 
the  enterprise  with  disgraoe.'*  Leo,  on  receiving  this  intelligence,  with  which 
he  was  highly  pleased,  as  it  furnished  him  a  decent  pretence  for  a  rupture 
with  France,  immediately  assembled  the  consistory  of  cardinals.  After  com- 
plaining bitterly  of  the  hostile  intentions  of  the  French  king,  and  magnifying 
the  emperor's  zeal  for  the  Church,  of  which  he  had  given  a  recent  proof  by  his 
proceeaings  against  Luther,  he  declared  that  he  was  constrained,  in  self- 
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defence^  and  as  the  only  expedient  for  the  security  of  the  ecclesiastical  state, 
to  join  liis  arms  to  those  of  that  prince.  For  this  mirpose,  he  now  pretended 
to  conclude  a  treaty  with  Don  John  Manuel,  although  it  had  really  been 
signed  some  months  before  this  time ;  and  he  publicly  excommunicated  De 
Foix.^as  an  impious  invader  of  St  Peter's  patrimony. 

Leo  had  already  begun  t>r^)aration8  for  war  by  taking  into  pay  a  consider- 
able body  of  Swiss ;  but  the  miperial  troops  advanced  so  slowly  from  Naples 
and  Qermanv  that  it  was  the  middle  of  autumn  before  the  army  took  the 
fiekl,  under  the  command  of  Prosper  Colonna,  the  most  eminent  of  the  Italian 
generals,  whose  extreme  caution,  the  effect  of  long  experience  in  the  art  of 
war,  was  oi)posed  with  great  propriety  to  the  impetuosity  of  the  French.  In 
the  mean  time,  De  Foix  despatched  courier  after  courier  to  inform  the  king 
of  the  danger  which  was  approaching.  Frauds,  whose  forces  were  either 
employed  in  the  Low  Conntnes  or  assembling  on  the  frontiers  of  Spain,  and 
who  did  not  expect  so  sudden  an  attack  m  thaX  quarter,  sent  ambassadors  to 
his  allies  the  Swiss,  to  procure  from  them  the  immediate  levy  of  an  additional 
body  of  tnxms,  and  commanded  Lautrec  to  repair  forthwith  to  his  government 
That  seneral,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  great  neglect  of  economy  in 
the  administration  of  the  king's  finances,  and  who  knew  how  much  the  troops 
in  the  Mihmese  had  already  suffered  from  the  want  of  their  pay,  refused  to  set 
out  unless  the  sum  of  three  hundred  thousand  crowns  was  immediately  put 
into  his  hands.  But  the  king,  Louise  of  Savoy,  his  mother,  Semblancy,  the 
superintendent  of  finance&  having  promised,  even  with  an  oath,  that  on  his 
arrival  at  Milan  he  should  find  remittances  for  the  sum  which  he  demanded, 
upon  the  faith  of  this  he  departed.  Unhappily  for  France,  Louise^  a  woman 
deceitful,  vindictive,  rapacious,  and  capable  of  sacrificing  anythmg  to  the 
gratification  of  her  passions,  but  who  had  acquired  an  absolute  ascendant  over 
ner  son  by  her  maternal  tenderness,  her  care  of  his  education,  and  her  great 
abilities,  was  resolved  not  to  pjerform  this  promise.  Lautrec  having  incurred 
her  displeasure  by  his  haughtmess  in  n^Iecting  to  pay  court  to  her,  and  by 
the  freedom  with  which  he  had  talked  concerning  some  of  her  adventures  in 
gallantrr,  she,  in  order  to  deprive  him  of  the  honour  which  he  might  have 
ffiianed  by  a  successful  defence  of  the  Milanese,  seized  the  three  nundred 
tnoasand  crowns  destined  for  that  service  and  detained  them  for  her  own  use. 

Lautrec,  notwithstanding  this  cruel  disappointment,  found  means  to  assemble 
a  ccmsiderable  army,  though  far  inferior  in  number  to  that  of  the  confederates. 
He  adopted  the  plan  of  defence  roost  suitable  to  his  situation,  avoiding  a 
pitched  oattle  with  the  greatest  care,  while  he  harassed  the  enemy  continually 
with  his  light  troops,  beat  up  their  Quarters,  intercepted  their  convojf^  and 
covered  or  relieved  every  place  which  they  attempted  to  attack.  By  this 
prudent  conduct  he  not  only  retarded  their  prop^ess,  but  would  have  soon 
wearied  out  the  pope,  who  had  hitherto  defraved  almost  the  whole  expense  of 
the  war,  as  the  emperor,  whose  revenues  in  iSpain  were  dissipated  during  the 
commotions  in  that  country,  and  who  was  obliged  to  support  a  numerous 
army  in  the  Netherlands,  could  not  make  any  considerable  remittan'^es  into 
Italy.  But  an  unforeseen  accident  disconcerted  all  his  measures  and  occa- 
a<Hied  a  fatal  reverse  in  the  French  affairs.  A  body  of  twelve  thousand  Swiss 
served  in  Lautrec's  ariny  under  the  banners  of  the  republic,  with  which 
France  was  in  alliance.  In  consequence  of  a  law  no  less  pohtical  than  humane, 
estaUished  among  the  cantons,  their  troops  were  never  hired  out  by  public 
authority  to  both  the  contending  parties  in  any  war.  TOs  law,  however,  the 
love  of  gain  had  sometimes  eluded,  and  private  persons  had  been  allowed  to 
enlist  in  what  service  they  pleased,  though  not  under  the  public  banners,  but 
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under  those  of  tiieir  particular  officers.  The  cardinal  of  Sion,  who  still  yn- 
served  his  interest  among  his  countrymen  and  his  enmity  to  France,  having 
prevailed  on  them  to  connive  at  a  levy  of  this  kind,  twelve  thousand  Swiss, 
instigated  by  him,  joined  the  army  of  the  confederates.  But  the  leaders  in 
the  cantons,  when  they  saw  so  many  of  their  countrymen  marching  under  the 
hostile  standards  and  ready  to  turn  their  arms  against  each  other,  became  so 
sensible  of  the  infamy  to  which  they  would  be  exposed  by  permitting  this,  as 
well  as  the  loss  they  might  suffer^  that  they  despatched  couriers  commanding 
their  people  to  leave  both  armies  and  to  return  forthwith  into  their  own 
country.  The  cardinal  of  Sion,  however,  had  the  address,  by  corrupting  the 
niessenjzers  appointed  to  cany  this  order,  to  prevent  it  from  being  delivered 
to  the  Swiss  in  the  service  of  the  confederates ;  but  beine  intimated  in  due 
form  to  those  in  the  French  army,  they,  fatigued  wita  the  length  of  the  cam- 
paign, and  murmuring  for  want  of  pay,  instantly  yielded  obedience,  in  spite 
of  Lautrec's  remonstrances  and  entreaties. 

After  the  desertion  of  a  body  which  formed  the  strength  of  his  army,  Lautrec 
durst  no  longer  face  the  confederates.  He  retired  towards  Milan,  encamped 
on  the  banks  of  the  Adda,  and  placed  his  chief  hopes  of  safety  in  preventing 
the  enemy  from  passing  that  nver ;  an  expedient  for  defending  a  country  so 
precarious  that  there  are  few  instances  of  its  being  employed  with  success 
a^inst  any  general  of  experience  or  abilities.  Accordingly,  Golonna,  not- 
withstanding Lautrec's  vigilance  and  activity,  passed  the  Adda  with  little 
loss,  and  obliged  him  to  shut  himself  up  within  the  walls  of  Milan,  which  the 
confederates  were  preparing  to  besiege,  when  an  unknown  person,  who  never 
afterwards  appeared  either  to  boast  of  this  service  or  to  claim  a  reward  for  it, 
came  from  the  city,  and  acquainted  Morone  that  if  the  army  would  advance 
that  night  the  Ghibelline  or  imperial  faction  would  put  ihem  in  possession  of 
one  of  uie  gates.  Golonna,  though  no  friend  to  rash  enterprises,  allowed  the 
marquis  de  Pescara  to  advance  with  the  Spanish  infan^,  and  he  himself 
followed  with  the  rest  of  his  troops.  About  the  bc^ning  of  night,  Pescara, 
arriving  at  the  Roman  gate  in  the  suburbs,  surprised  the  soldiers  whom  he 
found  there.  Those  posted  in  the  fortifications  adjoining  to  it  immediately 
fled ;  the  marquis,  seizing  the  works  which  they  abandoned,  and  pushing 
forward  incessantly,  though  with  no  less  caution  than  vigour,  became  master 
of  the  dty  with  little  bloodshed,  and  almost  without  resistance,  the  vict(>rs 
being  as  much  astonished  as  the  vamiuished  at  the  facility  and  success  of  the 
attempt  Lautrec  retired  precipitately  towards  the  Venetian  territories  with 
the  remains  of  his  shattered  army ;  the  cities  of  the  Milanese,  following  the 
fate  of  the  capital,  surrendered  to  the  ocmfederates ;  Parma  and  Placentia 
were  united  to  the  ecclesiastical  state ;  and,  of  all  their  conquests  in  Lom- 
bardy,  only  the  town  of  Cremona,  the  castle  of  MUan,  and  a  few  inconsider- 
able forts,  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  French." 

Leo  received  the  accounts  of  this  rapid  succession  of  prosperous  events  with 
such  transports  of  jov  as  brought  on  (if  we  may  believe  the  French  hLstorians) 
a  slight  fever,  whicn,  being  neglected,  occasioned  his  death  on  the  2nd  of 
December,  while  he  was  stUI  of  a  vi^rous  age  and  at  the  height  of  his  glory. 
By  this  unexpected  accident  the  spirit  of  the  confederacy  was  broken  and  its 
ojperation  suspended.  The  cai-dinals  of  Sion  and  Medici  left  the  army,  that 
tney  might  be  present  in  the  conclave ;  the  Swiss  were  recalled  by  their 
superiors ;  some  other  mercenaries  disbanded  for  want  of  pay ;  and  only  the 
Spaniards,  and  a  few  Germans  in  the  emperor's  service,  remained  to  defend 

^  Oafc ,  Itb.  sir.  190,  etc.— Mtoi.  de  Rellay,  restltat.— Fnm.  SfortUB  Oomment.,  ap.  Soor- 
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the  Milanese.  But  Lantrec,  deslatnte  both  of  men  and  of  money,  was  unable 
to  improve  this  favourable  (mportunity  in  the  manner  which  he  would  have 
wished.  The  vigilance  ci  Morone,  and  the  good  conduct  of  Oolonna^  disap- 
pointed his  feeUe  attempts  on  the  Milanese.  Guicciardini,  by  his  address  and 
valour,  repulsed  a  bolder  and  more  dangerous  attack  which  he  made  on  Parma.'* 

Great  discord  prevailed  in  the  conclave  which  followed  upon  Leo's  death, 
and  all  the  arts  natural  to  men  grown  old  in  intrigue,  when  contending  for 
the  hiffhest  prize  an  ecclesiastic  can  obtain,  were  practised.  Wolse;ir's  name, 
notwitnstanoing  all  the  emperor's  ma^piificent  promises  to  fiivour  his  preten- 
sions, ci  which  that  prelate  did  not  fail  to  remind  him,  was  hardly  mentioned* 
in  the  conclave.  Julio,  Cardinal  de  Medici,  Leo's  nephew^  who  was  more 
eminent  than  any  other  member  of  the  coUe^  for  his  abilities,  his  wealth, 
and  his  experience  in  transacting  great  afl^irs,  had  already  secured  fifteen 
voices,  a  number  sufficient,  accordmg  to  the  forms  of  the  conclave,  to  exclude 
any  other  candidate,  though  not  to  carry  his  own  election.  As  he  was  still  in 
the  prime  of  life,  all  the  aked  cardinals  combined  against  him,  without  being 
united  in  fiivour  of  any  other  person.  While  these  factions  were  endeavour- 
ing to  gam,  to  corrupt,  or  to  weary  out  each  other,  Medici  and  his  adherents 
voted  one  morning  at  the  scrutin}^  which,  according  to  the  form,  was.  made 
everv  day,  for  Cardinal  Adrian  of  Utrecht,  who  at  that  time  ^vemed  Spain 
in  toe  emperor's  name.  This  they  did  merely  to  protract  time.  But^  the 
adverse  party  instantly  closing  with  them,  to  their  amazement  and  that  of 
all  Europe,  a  stranger  to  Italy,  unknown  to  the  persons  who  gave  their  suffrages 
in  his  favour,  and  unacquainted  with  the  manners  of  the  people  or  the  interest 
of  the  state  the  government  of  which  they  conferred  upon  him,  was  unani- 
mously raised  to  the  papal  throne  at  a  juncture  so  dehcate  and  critical  as 
would  have  demanded  all  the  sagacity  and  experience  of  one  of  the  most  able 
prelates  in  the  sacred  college.  The  cardinals  themselves,  unable  to  give  a 
reason  for  this  stnuige  choice,  on  account  of  whichj  as  they  marched  in  pro- 
cession from  the  condave,  they  were  loaded  with  insults  and  curses  by  the 
Roman  people,  ascribed  it  to  an  immediate  impulse  of  the  Holy  Ghost  It 
may  be  imputed  with  &;reater  certainty  to  the  influence  of  Don  John  Manuel, 
the  imperial  ambassador,  who  by  his  address  and  intrigues  facilitated  the 
election  of  a  person  devoted  to  his  master's  service  from  gratitude,  from 
interest,  and  from  inclination.^* 

Beside  the  influence  which  Charles  acquired  by  Adrian's  promotion,  it  threw 
great  lustre  on  his  administration.  To  bestow  on  his  preceptor  such  a  noble 
recompense,  and  to  place  on  Uie  piH[)aI  throne  one  whom  he  had  raised  from 
obscurity,  were  acts  of  uncommon  magnificence  and  power.  Francis  observed, 
vFith  the  sensibility  of  a  rival^  the  pre-eminence  which  the  emperor  was  gain- 
ing, and  resolved  to  exert  himself  with  fresh  vigour,  in  order  to  wrest  from 
him  his  late  conquests  in  Italy.  The  Swiss,  that  thev  might  make  some 
reparation  to  the  French  king  for  having  withdrawn  their  troops  from  his 
axmy  so  unseasonably  as  to  occasion  the  loss  of  the  Milanese,  permitted  him 
to  levy  ten  thousand  men  in  the  republic  Together  with  this  reinforcement, 
Lautrec  received  from  the  king  a  small  sum  of  money,  which  enabled  him 
once  more  to  take  the  field,  and,  after  seizing  by  surprise  or  force,  several 
places  in  the  Milanese,  to  advance  within  a  few  miles  of  the  capital.  The 
confederate  army  was  in  no  condition  to  obstruct  his  progress ;  for  though  the 
inhabitants  of  Milan,  bv  the  artifices  of  Morone,  and  oy  the  popular  declama- 
tions of  a  monk  whom  he  employed,  were  inflamed  with  such  enthusiastic  zeal 

**  Oufc.,  lib.  xty.  314.  Bartnan.  In  Analect.  de  Hadr.,  p.  52.— Con- 
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against  the  French  government  that  ther  consented  to  rai  e  extraordhiarj 
contributions,  Oolonna  must  soon  have  abandoned  the  advantageous  caiup 
which  he  had  chosen  at  Biocca,  and  have  dismissed  his  troopis  for  want  of  paj. 
if  the  Swiss  in  the  French  service  had  not  once  more  extricated  him  out  of 
his  difficulties. 

The  insolence  and  caprice  jf  those  mercenaries  were  often  no  leas  ihtaX  to 
their  friends  than  their  valour  and  discipline  were  formidable  to  their  enemies^ 
Having  now  served  some  months  without  pay,  of  which  thej  ooniplained 
loudly,  a  sum  destined  for  their  use  was  sent  trom  France  mider  a  convoy  of 
lH)rse ;  but  Morone,  whose  vigilant  eye  nothing  escaped,  posted  a  Ixuly  of 
troops  in  their  wajr*  bo  that  Uie  party  which  escorted  the  money  durst  not 
advance.  On  receivins^  intelligence  of  this,  the  Swiss  lost  all  patience,  aiid 
officera,  as  well  as  soldiers,  crowding  around  Lautrec.  threatened  with  one 
voice  instJEuitly  to  retire,  if  tie  did  not  either  advance  toe  pay  which  was  due^ 
or  promise  to  lead  them  next  morning  to  battla  In  vain  did  Lautrec 
remonstrate  against  these  demands,  representing^  to  them  the  impossibility 
of  the  former  and  the  ra  hness  of  the  latter,  which  must  be  attended  with 
certain  destruction,  as  the  enemy  occupied  a  camp  naturally  of  great  streoctht 
and  which  by  art  they  had  rendered  almost  inaccessible.  The  Swis,  deaf  to 
reason,  and  persuaded  that  their  valour  was  capable  of  surmounting  every 
obstacle,  renewed  their  demand  with  great  fierceness,  ocering  thems^ves  to 
form  the  vanguard  and  to  begin  Uie  attack.  Lautrec,  unable  to  overcome 
their  obstinacy,  complied  with  their  request,  hoping,  perhaps,  that  some  of 
those  unforeseen  accidents  which  so  often  determine  tne  fate  of  battles  lui^ht 
crown  this  rash  enterprise  with  undeserved  success,  and  convinced  that  the 
effects  of  a  defeat  could  not  be  more  fotal  than  those  which  would  certain  y 
follow  upon  the  retreat  of  a  body  which  composed  one-half  of  his  army.  Next 
mominff  the  Swiss  were  earlv  in  the  field,  and  marched  with  tlie  srreatest 
intrepidity  against  an  enemy  deeply  intrenched  on  every  side,  surrounded  with 
artillery,  and  prepared  to  receive  them.  As  they  advanced,  they  Knstaineil 
a  furious  cannonade  with  great  firmness,  and,  without  waiting  for  their  on  ii 
artillery,  rushed  impetuously  upon  the  entrenchments.  But,  after  incredibie 
eiibrts  of  valour,  which  were  seconded  with  great  spiiit  by  the  French,  having 
lost  their  bravest  ofiicers  and  best  soldiers,  and  finding  that  they  could  make 
no  impression  on  the  enemy's  works,  they  sounded  a  retreat ;  leaving  the  field 
of  battle,  however,  like  men  repulsed  but  not  vanquished,  in  dose  array,  and 
without  receiving  any  molestation  from  the  enemy. 

Next  day,  such  as  survived  set  out  for  their  own  country ;  and  Lautrec, 
despairing  of  being  able  to  make  any  further  resistance,  retired  into  France, 
after  throwing  garrisons  into  Cremona  and  a  few  other  places  ;  all  of  which, 
except  the  citadel  of  Cremona,  Colonna  soon  obliged  to  surrender. 

Genoa,  however,  and  its  territories,  remaining  subject  to  France,  still  gave 
Francis  considerable  footing  in  Italy,  and  made  it  easy  for  him  to  execute  any 
scheme  for  the  recovery  of  the  Milanese.  But  Colonna,  rendered  enterprising 
by  continual  success,  and  excited  by  the  solicitations  of  the  faction  of  the  Adomi, 
the  hereditary  enemies  of  the  Fregosi,  who,  under  the  protection  of  France, 
possessed  the  chief  authority  in  Genoa,  determined  to  attempt  the  reduction 
of  that  state,  and  accomplished  it  with  amazing  facility.  He  became  ma^^ter 
of  Genoa  b^  an  accident  as  unexpected  as  that  which  had  given  him  posses- 
sion of  Milan;  and,  almost  without  opposition  or  bloodshed,  the  jtower 
of  the  Adomi  and  the  authority  of  the  emperor  were  established  in  Genoa.** 

Such  a  cruel  succession  of  misfortunes  afiiected  Francis  with  deep  concern, 

••  jJtU  VlU  Ferdln.  £k?Ali,  p.  344.-p-Galc.,  lib.  xlv.  233. 
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which  was  not  a  littie  aagmented  by  the  unexpected  arrival  of  an  English 
herald,  who,  in  the  name  of  his  sovereign,  declared  war  in  fomi  against 
France.  This  step  was  taken  in  consequence  of  the  treaty  which  Wolsey  had 
eonchided  with  tne  emperor  at  Bruges,  and  which  had  hitherto  been  kept 
secret  Frauds,  though  ne  had  reason  to  be  surprised  with  this  denunciation, 
alter  having  been  at  such  pains  to  soothe  Henry  and  to  gain  his  minister, 
received  the  herald  with  great  composure  and  dignity,'*  and.  without  abandon- 
ing any  of  the  schemes  which  he  was  forming  against  the  emperor,  began 
Timorous  preparations  for  resistinf|[  this  new  enemy.  His  treasury,  however, 
being  exhausted  by  the  efforts  which  he  had  aheady  made,  as  well  as  by  the 
snms  he  expended  on  his  pleasures,  he  had  recourse  to  extraordinary  exne- 
dients  for  supplying  it.  Several  new  offices  were  created  and  exposed  to  sale ; 
the  royal  demesnes  were  alienated ;  unusual  taxes  were  imposed ;  and  the  tomb 
of  St. 'Martin  was  stripped  of  a  rail  of  massive  sUver  with  which  Louis  XI^  in 
one  of  his  fits  of  devotion,  had  encircled  it  By  means  of  these  expedients  he 
was'enabled  to  levy  a  considerable  army,  and  to  put  the  frontier  towns  in  a 
good  posture  of  detenoe. 

The  emperor,  meanwhile,  was  no  less  solidtons  to  draw  as  much  advantage 
as  possible  from  the  2ux»ssion  of  such  a  powerful  ally ;  and  the  prosperous 
aitoation  of  his  affairs  at  this  time  permitting  him  to  set  out  for  Spain,  where 
his  presence  was  extremely  necessary,  he  visited  the  court  of  England  on  his 
way  to  that  country.  He  proposed  bv  this  interview  not  only  to  stren^en 
the  bonds  of  friendship  which  united  him  with  Henry,  and  to  exdte  him  to 
push  the  war  against  France  with  vigour,  but  hoped  to  remove  any  disgust  or 
resentment  that  Wolsey  might  have  conceived  on  account  of  the  mortifying 
disappointment  which  he  had  met  with  in  the  late  condave.  His  success 
exceeded  his  most  sanguine  expectations ;  and  by  his  artful  address,  during 
a  residence  of  six  weeks  in  England,  he  gained  not  only  the  king  and  the 
minister,  but  the  nation  itsell  Henry,  whose  vanity  was  sensibly  flattered 
by  such  a  visit,  as  weU  as  by  the  studied  respect  with  which  the  emperor 
treated  him  on  every  occasion,  entered  warmly  into  all  his  schemes.  The 
cardinal,  foreseeing,  from  Adrian's  age  and  infirmities,  a  sudden  vacanc)r  in 
the  papal  see.  dissembled  or  forgot  his  resentment ;  and  as  Charles,  besides 
augmenting  the  pensions  which  ne  had  already  settled  on  him,  renewed  his 
promise  of  fovourin^  his  pretensions  to  the  papacy  with  all  his  interest,  he 
endeavoured  to  ment  the  former,  and  to  secure  the  accomplishment  of  the 
latter,  by  fresh  services.  The  nation,  sharing  in  the  glory  of  its  monarch,  and 
jAeased  witii  the  confidence  which  the  emperor  placed  in  the  English,  by 
creating  the  eari  of  Surrey  his  high-admiral,  discovered  no  less  inclination  to 
commence  hostilities  than  Hennr  nimsdf. 

In  order  to  give  Charles,  before  he  left  England,  a  proof  of  this  general 
ardour,  Surreysailed  with  such  forces  as  were  roidy,  anoravaged  the  coasts  of 
Konnandy.  ne  then  made  a  descent  on  Bretagne,  where  he  plundered  and 
burnt  Moriaix,  and  some  other  places  of  less  consequence.  After  these  slight 
excursions,  attended  with  0-eater  dishonour  than  damage  to  France,  he 
repaired  to  Calais,  and  took  the  command  of  the  principal  army,  consisthig  of 
fdxteen  thousand  men ;  with  which,  having  joinea  the  Flemish  troops  under 
the  Count  de  Buren,  he  advanced  into  Picarcly.  The  army  which  Frands  had 
assembled  was  far  inferior  in  number  to  these  united  bodies  ;  but  during  the 
long  wai«  between  the  two  nations  the  French  had  discovered  the  proper 
method  of  defending  their  country  against  the  English.  They  had  been  taught 
l.y  their  misfortunes  to  avoid  a  pitched  battle  with  the  utmost  care,  and  to 
u  joonai  dt  LonlM  dt  asTote,  p.  119. 
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endeavour,  by  throwing  garrisons  into  every  place  capable  of  resistance,  by 
watching  all  the  enemy's  motions^  by  intercepting  their  convoys,  attacking 
their  advanced  posts,  and  harassing  them  continually  with  their  numerous 
cavalry,  to  r^in  them  with  the  length  of  war,  or  to  beat  them  by  piecemeal 
This  plan  the  duke  of  Venddme,  the  French  general  in  Picardv,  pursued  with 
no  less  prudence  than  success,  and  not  only  prevented  Surrey  trom  taking  any 
town  of  importance,  but  obliged  him  to  retire  with  his  army,  greatly  reauced 
by  fiitigue,  oy  want  of  provisions,  and  by  the  loss  which  it  had  sustained  in 
several  unsuccessful  skirmishes. 

Thus  ended  the  second  canmaign,  in  a  war  the  most  general  that  had  hitherto 
been  kindled  in  Europe ;  ana  thou^  Frauds,  bv  his  mother's  ill-timed  resent- 
ment, by  the  dieu^sting  insolence  of  his  general,  and  the  caprice  of  the  mer- 
cenary troops  which  he  emploved.  had  lost  his  conquests  in  Italy,  yet  all  the 
powers  comoined  against  hun  nad  not  been  able  to  make  anv  impression  on  his 
hereditary  dominions ;  and  wherever  they  either  intended  or  attempted  an 
attacl^  he  was  well  prepared  to  receive  them. 

While  the  Christian  princes  were  thus  wasting  each  other's  strength,  Solyman 
the  Magnificent  entered  Hwigary  with  a  numerous  army,  and,  investing 
Belgrade,  which  was  deemed  we  chief  barrier  of  that  kingdom  against  the 
Turkish  arms,  soon  forced  it  to  surrender.  Encouraged  by  this  success^  he 
turned  his  victorious  arms  against  the  island  of  Rhodes,  the  seat,  at  that  tmie^ 
of  the  knights  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem.  This  small  state  he  attacked  with 
such  a  numerous  army  as  the  lords  of  Asia  have  been  accustomed,  in  eveir  age, 
to  bring  into  the  field.  Two  hundred  thousand  men,  and  a  fleet  of  four 
hundred  sail  appeared  against  a  town  defended  by  a  garrison  consisting  of 
five  thousand  soldiers  and  six  hundred  knights,  under  the  command  of  Vilhers 
de  L'IsIe  Adam,  the  grand  master,  whose  wisdom  and  valour  rendered  him 
worthy  of  that  station  at  such  a  dangerous  juncture.  No  sooner  did  he  begin 
to  suspect  the  destination  of  Solyman's  vast  armaments  than  he  despatched 
messengers  to  all  the  Christian  courts,  imploring  their  aid  against  the  common 
enemy.  But  though  every  prince  in  that  age  acknowledged  Rhodes  to  be  the 
great  bulwark  of  Cnristendom  in  the  Bast,  and  trusted  to  the  gallantry  of  its 
knights  as  the  best  security  against  the  progress  of  the  Ottoman  arms,— though 
Adnan,  with  a  zeal  which  heotme  the  headand  father  of  the  Church,  exhorted 
the  contending  powers  to  forget  their  private  quarrels,  and,  hj  uniting  their 
arms,  to  prevent  the  infidels  m>m  destroying  a  society  which  did  honour  to  the 
Christian  name,— yet  so  violent  and  implacable  was  the  animosity  of  both 
parties  that,  resp&rdless  of  the  danger  to  which  they  exposed  all  Europe,  and 
unmoved  by  the  entreaties  of  the  grand  master  or  the  admonitions  of  the  p(»e, 
they  suffered  Solyman  to  carry  on  his  operations  agauist  Rhodes  without  dis- 
turbance. The  grand  master,  after  in<^edible  efforts  of  courage,  of  patience, 
and  of  military  conduct,  during  a  siege  of  six  months,— after  sustaining  many  . 
assaults,  and  disputing  every  post  with  amazing  obstinacy,— -was  obuged  at 
last  to  yield  to  numbers ;  and,  having  obtained  an  honourable  capitulation 
from  the  sultan,  who  admired  and  respected  his  virtue,  he  surrendered  the 
town,  which  was  reduced  to  a  heap  of  rubbish  and  destitute  of  every  resource.*' 
Charles  and  Francis,  ashamed  of  having  occasioned  such  a  k)ss  to  Christendom 
by  their  ambitious  contests,  endeavoured  to  throw  the  blame  of  it  on  each 
other,  while  all  Europe,  with  greater  justice,  imputed  it  equally  to  both.  The 
emperor,  bv  wajr  of  reparation,  granted  the  knights  of  St.  John  the  small  island 
of  Malta,  in  which  they  fixed  theu-  residence,  retaining,  though  with  less  power 
and  splendour,  their  ancient  spirit,  and  implacable  enmity  to  the  infidels. 

**  FonUnna  de  Bello  Rhodio,  Ap.  .Soank  Script.  Rer.  Giraan.,  voL  U.  p.  SS.^P.  Barre,  BlaL 
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Charlbs,  having  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  hostilities  hegun  between 
France  and  Bngtand,  took  leave  of  Henry,  and  arrived  in  Spain  on  the  17th 
of  June,  1522.  He  found  that  country  just  beginning  to  recover  order  and 
strength  after  the  miseries  of  a  civil  war,  to  which  it  had  been  exposed  during 
his  absence ;  an  account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  which,  as  it  was  but  tittle 
connected  with  the  other  events  which  happened  in  Barq>e,  hath  been  reserved 
to  this  placa 

No  sooner  was  it  known  that  the  cortes  assembled  in  Qalicia  had  voted  the 
emperor  a/ree  gift,  without  obtaining  the  redress  of  any  one  grievance,  than 
it  excited  universal  indignation.  The  citizens  of  Toledo,  who  considered  them- 
selv^  on  account  of  the  great  privileges  which  they  enjoyed,  as  guardians  of 
the  liberties  of  the  Castilian  commons,  finding  that  no  regard  was  paid  to  the 
remonstrances  of  their  deputies  a^nst  that  unconstitutional  grant,  took  arms 
with  tumultuarv  violence,  and,  seizing  the  gates  of  the  city,  which  were  forti- 
fied, attacked  tne  alcazar  or  CEistle,  wnich  they  soon  obliged  the  governor  to 
surrender.  Emboldened  by  this  success,  they  deprived  of  all  authority  every 
person  whom  th^  suspected  of  any  attachment  to  the  court,  estabhshed  a 
popular  form  of  government,  composed  of  deputies  from  the  several  parishes 
m  the  city,  and  levied  troops  in  their  own  defence.  The  chief  leader  of  the 
people  in  these  insurrections  was  Don  John  de  Padilla,  the  eldest  son  of  the 
commendator  of  Gastile,  a  young  nobleman  of  a  generous  temper,  of  undaunted 
courage,  and  possessed  of  the  talents,  as  well  as  of  the  ambition,  which,  in 
times  of  civil  discord,  raise  men  to  power  and  eminence.*    [1520.1 

The  resentment  of  the  citizens  of  Segovia  produced  effects  still  more  fatal 
Tordesillas,  one  of  their  reoresentatives  in  the  late  cortes,  had  voted  for  the 
donative,  and,  being  a  bola  and  haughty  man,  ventured,  upon  his  return,  to 
call  to|9ether  hi^  feuow-citizens  in  the  great  church,  that  he  might  give  them, 
according  to  custom,  an  account  of  his  conduct  in  the  assembly.  But  the 
multitude,  unable  to  bear  his  insolence  in  attempting  to  justify  what  they 
thought  inexcusable,  burst  open  the  gates  of  the  church  with  the  utmost  fury, 

'  Sandoral,  p.  T7. 
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and,  seizmg  the  unhappy  Tordesillas,  dragged  him  through  the  streets,  with  a 
thousand  curses  and  nisults,  towards  the  place  of  pubGc  execution.  In  vain 
did  the  dean  and  canons  come  forth  in  procession  with  the  holy  sacrament  in 
order  to  appease  their  rage.  In  vain  did  the  monks  of  those  monasteries  by 
which  they  passed  conjure  them  on  their  knees  to  spare  his  Ufe,  or  at  lea^t 
to  allow  hmi  time  to  confess,  and  to  receive  absolution  of  his  sins.  Without 
listening  to  the  dictates  either  of  humanity  or  religion,  they  cried  out,  ''That 
the  hangman  alone  could  absolve  such  a  traitor  to  his  country ; "  they  then 
hurried  him  along  with  greater  violence :  and.  perceiving  that  he  had  expired 
under  their  handSj  they  hung  him  up  with  his  head  downwards  on  the  common 
gibbet'  The  same  spirit  seized  the  inhabitants  of  Bui^^os,  Zamora,  and 
several  other  cities ;  and  though  their  representatives,  taking  warning  from 
the  fate  of  Tordesillas,  had  b^n  so  wise  as  to  save  themselves  by  a  timely 
flight,  they  were  burnt  in  eflligy,  their  houses  razed  to  the  ground,  and 
their  effects  consumed  with  fire ;  and  such  was  the  horror  which  the  people 
had  conceived  agauist  them,  as  betrayers  of  the  public  liberty,  that  not  one  in 
those  licentious  multitudes  would  touch  anythmg,  however  valuable,  which 
had  belonged  to  them.' 

Adrian,  at  that  time  regent  of  Spain,  had  scarcely  fixed  the  seat  of  his 
^vemment  at  Valladolid  when  he  was  alarmed  with  an  account  of  these 
msurrections.  He  immediately  assembled  the  privy  council  to  deliberate  con- 
cerning the  proper  method  of  suppressing  them.  The  coundifors  differed  in 
opinion,  some  insisting  that  it  was  necessary  to  check  this  audacious  spirit  in 
its  infancy  by  a  severe  execution  of  justice,  others  advising  to  treat  with  lenity 
a  people  who  had  some  reason  to  be  incensed,  and  not  to  drive  them  beyond 
all  bounds  of  dutv  by  an  ill-timed  rigour.  The  sentiments  of  the  former,  lieing 
warmly  supportea  by  the  archbishop  of  Granada,  president  of  the  coimciL  a 
person  of  great  authority,  but  choleric  and  impetuous,  were  approved  oy 
Adrian,  whose  2eal  to  support  his  master's  authority  hurried  him  into  a 
measure  to  which,  from  his  natural  caution  and  timidity,  he  would  otherwise 
have  been  averse.  He  commanded  Ronmiillo,  one  of  tlus  king's  judges,  to 
repair  instantly  to  Segovia,  which  had  set  the  first  example  of  mutiny,  ana  to 
proceed  against  the  delinquents  according  to  law ;  and.  fest  the  people  should 
oe  so  outrageous  as  to  resist  his  authority,  a  considerable  body  of  troops  was 
appointed  to  attend  him.  The  Segovians,  foreseeing  what  they  might  expect 
from  a  judge  so  well  known  for  his  austere  and  unfoigiving  temper,  took  arms 
with  one  consent,  and,  having  mustered  twelve  thousand  men,  shut  thdr  gates 
against  him.  Ronquillo,  enraged  at  this  insult,  denounced  them  rebels  and 
outlaws,  and,  his  troops  seizing  all  the  avenues  to  the  town,  hoped  that  it 
would  soon  be  obliged  to  surrender  for  want  of  provisions.  The  inhabitants, 
however,  defended  themselves  with  vigour,  and,  having  received  a  considerable 
reinforcement  from  Toledo,  under  the  command  of  Paoilla,  attacked  Ronouillo, 
and  forced  him  to  retire  with  the  loss  of  his  baggage  and  military  diest* 
[1522.] 

Upon  this,  Adrian  ordered  Antonio  de  Fonseca,  whom  the  emperor  had 
appomted  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  in  Castile,  to  assemble  an  army 
and  to  besiege  Segovia  in  form.  But  the  inhabitants  of  Medina  del  Campo, 
where  Cardinal  Aimenes  had  established  a  vast  mai|[azine  of  military  stores, 
would  not  suffer  him  to  draw  from  it  a  train  of  battering  cannon,  or  to  destioy 
their  countrymen  with  those  arms  which  had  been  prepared  against  the 
enemies  of  the  kingdom.    Fonseca,  who  could  not  execute  his  orders  without 

•  p.  Martyr.  Ep.,6Tl.  •  Sandoval,   IW.— P.  Htftyr.  E^.,  679.— 
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srtilleiy,  determined  to  seize  the  magazine  by  force ;  and.  the  citizens  standing 
on  their  defence,  he  assaulted  the  town  with  great  briskness ;  but  his  troops 
were  so  warmly  received  that  despairing  of  carrying  the  place,  he  set  fire  to 
some  of  the  houses,  in  hopes  that  tiie  citizens  would  abandon  the  walls  in  order 
to  save  their  families  and  eH'ecK  Instead  of  that,  the  expedient  to  which 
he  had  recourse  served  only  to  increase  their  fury,  and  he  was  repulsed  with 
great  dif^iaoe ;  while  the  flames,  spreading  from  street  to  street  reduced  to 
ashes  almost  the  whole  town,  one  of  the  most  considerable  at  that  time  in 
Spain,  and  the  great  mart  for  the  manufactures  of  Segovia  and  several  other 
dtiea.  As  the  warehouses  were  then  filled  with  goods  for  the  anproaching 
iidr,  the  loss  was  immense,  and  was  felt  universally.  This,  added  to  the 
impression  which  such  a  cniel  action  made  on  a  people  long  unaccustomed  to 
the  horrors  of  dvil  war,  enraged  the  Gastilians  almost  to  madness.  Ponseca 
became  the  object  of  general  hatred,  and  was  branded  with  the  name  of  incen- 
diary, and  enemy  to  his  country.  Even  the  citizens  of  Yalladolid,  whom  the 
presence  of  the  cardinal  had  hitherto  restrained,  declared  that  they  could  no 
longer  remain  inactive  spectators  of  the  sufferings  of  their  countrymen.  Taking 
arms  with  no  less  fury  than  the  other  cities^  they  burnt  Fonsecars  house  to  the 
around,  elected  new  magistrates^  raised  soldiera,  appointed  ofticers  to  command 
them,  and  guarded  their  walls  with  as  much  diligence  as  if  an  enemy  had  been 
ready  to  attack  theoL 

The  cardinal,  though  virtuous  and  disinterested,  and  capable  of  governing 
the  kingdom  with  honour  in  times  of  tranqiullity,  possessed  neither  the  courage 
nor  the  sagacity  necessary  at  such  a  dangerous  juncture.  Finding  himself 
unaUe  to  Sdeck  these  outrages  committed  under  his  own  eye,  he  attempted  to 
appease  the  people,  by  protesting  that  Fonseca  had  exceeded  his  orders  and 
had  hy  his  rasa  conduct  ofi'enaed  him  as  much-  as  he  had  injured  them. 
This  condescension,  the  effect  of  irresolution  and  timidity,  rendered  the  male- 
contents  bolder  and  more  insolent ;  and  the  cardinal  having  soon  after  recalled 
Fonaeca,  and  dismissed  his  troops,  which  he  oould  no  longer  afford  to  pay.  as 
the  treasury,  drained  by  the  rapadousness  of  the  Flemish  ministers,  had 
received  no  supply  fiiom  the  great  dties,  which  were  all  ui  arms,  the  people 
were  left  at  nur  liberty  to  act  without  control,  and  scarcely  any  shadow 
id  power  remained  in  his  hands. 

Kor  were  tlie  proceedings  of  the  commons  the  effect  merely  of  popular  and 
tumultuary  rage :  they  aimed  at  obtaining  redress  of  their  political  grievances, 
and  an  establisnment  of  public  liberty  on  a  secure  basis,  ooiects  worthy  of  all 
Uie  seal  which  they  discovered  in  contending  for  them.  The  feudal  govern- 
ment in  Spain  was  at  that  time  in  a  state  more  favourable  to  liberty  uian  in 
any  other  of  the  great  European  kingdoms.  This  was  owing  chiefly  to  the 
number  of  great  dties  in  that  country,  a  circumstance  I  have  already  taken 
notice  of,  and  which  contiibiites  more*  than  any  other  to  mitigate  the  rigour 
of  the  feudal  institutions  and  to  introduce  a  more  liberal  ana  equal  form  of 
government  The  inhabitants  of  every  dty  formed  a  great  corporation,  with 
yaluable  immunities  and  privileges ;  they  were  delivered  from  a  state  of 
aiibjecti<^  and  vassalage ;  they  were  admitted  to  a  considerable  share  in  the 
legislature ;  they  had  acquirea  theartsof  industry,  without  which  dties  cannot 
subsist ;  they  had  accumulated  wealth  by  engaging  in  commerce ;  and,  being 
free  and  independent  themselves,  were  ever  ready  to  act  as  the  gtiardians  of 
the  public  freedom  and  independence.  The  genius  of  the  internal  government 
established  among  the  inhaoitanta  of  dties,  which,  even  in  countries  where 
despotic  power  prevails  most,  is  democratical  and  republican,  rendered  the 
idea  of  liberty  familiar  and  dear  to  them.    Their  representatiyes  in  tlie  cortes 
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were  accustomed,  with  equal  spirit,  to  check  the  eDcroachments  of  the  king 
aud  the  oppression  of  the  nobles.  They  endeavoured  to  extend  the  privil^ei 
of  their  own  order ;  they  laboured  to  shake  off  the  remaining  encumbrauoes 
with  which  the  spirit  of  feudal  oolicy,  favourable  only  to  the  nobles,  had  bur- 
dened them ;  and,  conscious  of  oeing  one  of  the  most  considerable  orders  iu 
the  state,  were  ambitious  of  becoming  the  most  powerful 

The  present  juncture  appeared  favourable  tor  pushing  any  new  daim. 
Their  sovereign  was  absent  from  his  dominions ;  hf  the  ill-conduct  of  his 
ministers  he  bad  lost  the  esteem  and  all'ection  c^  his  subjects ;  the  people^ 
exasperated  by  many  injuries,  had  taken  arms,  though  without  concert, 
almost  by  general  consent ;  they  were  animated  with  rage  capable  of  carrying 
them  to  the  most  violent  extremes ;  the  royal  treasury  was  exhausted,  the 
kingdom  destitute  of  troops,  and  the  government  committed  to  a  stranger,  of 
great  virtue,  indeed,  but  of  abilities  unequal  to  such  a  trust  The  first  caie 
of  Padilla  and  the  other  popular  leaders,  who  observed  and  determined  to 
improve  these  circumstances,  was  to  establish  some  form  of  union  or  associa- 
tion among  the  roaleoontents,  that  they  might  act  with  greater  regularity  and 
pursue  one  common  end ;  and  as  the  diti'erent  cities  had  been  prompted  to 
take  arms  bv  the  same  motives,  and  were  accustomed  to  consider  themselves 
as  a  distinct  body  from  the  rest  of  the  subjects,  they  did  not  find  this  ditlicnltw 
A  general  convention  was  appointed  to  be  held  at  Avila.  DqmtieB  appeared 
there  m  the  name  of  almost  all  the  cities  entitled  to  have  representatives  in 
the  cortes.  They  all  bound  themselves,  by  solemn  oath,  to  live  and  die  in 
the  service  of  the  king  and  in  defence  of  the  privileges  of  their  order,  and, 
assuming  the  name  of  the  ^  holy  jimta,"  or  association,  proceeded  to  deliberate 
concerning  the  state  of  the  nation  and  the  proper  method  of  redreanng  its 
mevances.  The  first  that  naturally  presented  itself  was  the  nomination  of  a 
foreigner  to  be  regent :  this  they  declared  with  one  voice  to  be  a  violation  of 
the  fundamental  laws  of  the  kmgdom,  and  resolved  to  send  a  deputation  of 
their  members  to  Adrian,  requiring  him  m  their  name  to  lay  aside  all  the 
ensi^  of  his  otiic&  and  to  abstain  for  the  future  from  the  exercise  of  a  juris- 
diction which  they  nad  pronounced  iU^^al.* 

While  they  were  preparing  to  execute  this  bold  resolution,  Padilla  accom- 
plished an  enterprise  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  causa  After  relieving 
8eguvia,  he  marched  suddenly  to  Tordesillas,  the  place  where  the  unhappy 
Queen  Joanna  had  resided  since  the  death  of  her  hushand,  and,  being  favoured 
by  the  inhabitants,  was  admitted  into  the  town,  and  became  master  of  her 
person,  for  the  security  of  which  Adrian  had  n^ected  to  take  pro^wr  pre- 
cautions.' PadUla  waited  immediately  upon  the  queen,  and,  accosting  her 
with  that  profound  respect  which  she  exacted  from  the  few  persons  whom 
she  deigned  to  admit  mto  her  presence,  acquainted  her  at  large  with  the 
niiserabie  condition  of  her  Castuian  subjects  under  the  ^vemment  of  her 
son,  wno,  being  destitute  of  experience  himself,  permitted  his  foreign  ministers 
to  treat  them  with  such  rigour  as  had  obliged  them  to  take  arms  in  defence 
of  the  Ii))ertie8  of  their  country.  The  oueen,  as  if  she  had  been  awakened 
out  of  a  lethargy,  expressed  great  astonishment  at  what  he  said,  and  told  him 
that,  as  she  had  never  hearu,  until  that  moment,  of  the  death  of  her  father, 
or  known  the  sufferings  of  her  people,  no  blame  could  be  imputed  to  her,  hut 
that  now  she  would  take  care  to  provide  a  sufficient  remedy.  **  And  in  the 
mean  time,"  added  she,  **  let  it  be  your  concern  to  do  what  is  necessary  for 
the  public  welfare."    Padilla,  too  eager  in  forming  a  conclusion  agreeable  to 
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hb  wishes,  mistook  this  lucid  interval  of  reason  for  a  perfect  return  of  that 
faculty,  and,  acquainting  the  junta  with  what  had  happened,  advised  them  to 
remove  to  TordesilJas,  and  to  hold  their  meetings  in  that  place.  This  was 
instantly  done ;  but  though  Joanna  received  very  graciously  an  address  of 
the  junta  beseeching  her  to  take  unon  herself  the  ^veniment  of  the  kingdom, 
and,  in  token  of  her  compliance,  aamitted  all  the  deputies  to  Idss  her  hand,— 
though  she  was  present  at  a  tournament  held  on  that  occasion,  and  seemed 
highly  satisfied  with  both  theae  ceremonies,  which  were  conducted  with  great 
magnificence  in  order  to  please  her,— she  soon  relapsed  into  her  former 
melancholy  and  suUenness,  and  could  never  be  brought,  bv  any  ar^ments  or 
entreaties,  to  sign  anj  one  paper  necessary  for  the  despatch  of  Dusiness.| 

The  jimta,  concealmg  as  much  as  possible  this  last  cutnimstance,  carried  on 
all  their  deliberations  in  the  name  of  Joanna ;  and  as  the  Gastilians,  who 
idolized  the  memory  of  Isabella,  retained  a  wonderful  attachment  to  her 
daughter,  no  sooner  was  it  known  that  she  had  consented  to  assume  the  reins 
of  government  than  the  people  expressed  the  most  universal  and  immoderate 
ioy,  andj  believing  her  recovery  to  be  complete,  ascribed  it  to  a  miraculous 
mterpoMsition  of  Heaven  in  order  to  rescue  their  country  from  the  oppression 
of  foreigners.  The  junta,  conscious  of  the  i-eputation  and  power  which  they 
had  acquired  by  seeming  to  act  under  the  royal  authority,  were  no  longer 
satined  with  requiring  Adrian  to  resign  the  otfice  of  regent :  they  detached 
Padilla  to  Yalladolid  with  a  considerable  body  of  troops,  ordering  bun  to  seize 
Ruch  members  of  the  council  as  were  still  m  that  city,  to  conduct  them  to 
Tordesilias,  and  to  bring  away  the  seals  of  the  kingdom,  the  public  archives, 
and  treasury  books.  Padilli^  who  was  received  by  the  citizens  as  the  deliverer 
of  his  country,  executed  his  commission  with  great  exactness ;  permitting 
Adrian,  however,  still  to  reside  in  Yalladolid,  though  only  as  a  private  person 
and  without  any  shadow  of  power.' 

The  emperor,  to  whom  frequent  accounts  of  these  transactions  were  trans- 
mitted while  he  was  still  in  Flanders,  was  sensible  of  his  own  impnidence 
and  that  of  his  ministers  in  having  despised  too  long  the  murmurs  and  re- 
montrances  of  the  Gastilians.  He  beheld  with  deep  concern  a  kingdom  the 
mont  valuable  of  any  he  possessed,  and  in  which  lay  the  strength  and  sinews 
of  his  power,  just  read^  to  disown  his  authority  and  on  the  point  of  being 
plunged  in  all  the  miseries  of  dvil  war.  But,  though  his  presence  might  have 
averted  this  calamity,  he  could  not,  at  that  time,  visit  Spain  without  endan- 
gering the  imperial  crown  and  allowing?  the  French  king  full  leisure  to  execute 
his  ambitious  schemes.  The  only  point  now  to  be  detiberated  upon  was, 
whether  he  should  attempt  to  gam  the  malecontents  by  indulgence  and  con- 


cessions, or  prepare  directly  to  suppress  them  hj  force ;  and  ne  resolved  to 
make  trial  ot  the  former,  while  at  the  same  time,  if  that  should  fail  of  success, 
be  prepared  for  the  latter.  For  this  purpose  he  issued  circular  letters  to  all 
the  cities  of  Castile,  exhorting  them  in  most  gentle  terms,  and  with  assu- 
rances of  full  pardon,  to  lay  down  their  arms ;  he  promised  such  cities  as  had 
continued  iaitnful  not  to  exact  from  them  the  subsidy  granted  in  the  late 
cortes,  and  ottered  the  same  favour  to  such  as  returned  to  their  duty ;  he 
engaged  that  no  office  should  be  conferred  for  the  future  upon  any  but  native 
Oastilians.  On  the  other  hand,  he  wrote  to  the  nobles,  exciting  them  to 
appear  with  vigoiu*  in  defence  of  their  own  rights,  and  those  of  the  crown, 
a^nst  the  exorbitant  claims  of  the  commons ;  he  appointed  the  high 
admiral,  Don  Fadrique  Enriques,  and  the  high  constable  of  Ca.«tile,  Don 
likigo  de  YalascO)  two  noblemen  of  great  abilities  as  well  as  intlnence,  regents 
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of  the  kingdom  in  conjunction  mth  Adrian ;  and  he  save  them  full  power 
Hud  instructions,  if  tiie  obstinacy  of  the  tnalecontents  should  render  it  neces- 
sary, to  vindicate  the  rojral  authoritjr  by  force  of  arms.* 

These  concessions,  which  at  the  time  of  his  leaving  Spain  would  have  fully 
satisfied  the  people,  came  now  too  late  to  produce  any  effect.  The  Junta, 
relying  on  the  unanimity  with  which  the  nation  submitted  to  their  authority, 
eiated  with  the  success  which  hitherto  had  accompanied  all  their  undertakin^N 
and  seeing  no  military  force  collected  to  defeat  or  obstruct  their  desigii>', 
aimed  at  a  more  thorough  reformation  of  political  abuses.  They  had  been 
employed  for  some  time  in  preparing  a  remonstrance,  containmg  a  large 
enumeration,  not  only  of  tb^  grievances  of  which  they  craved  redress,  but  of 
such  new  regulations  as  they  thought  necessary  for  the  security  of  their 
liberties.  This  remonstrance,  which  is  divided  into  many  articles  relating  to 
all  the  different  members  of  which  the  constitution  was  composed,  as  well  as 
the  various  departments  in  the  administration  of  government,  furnishes  us 
with  more  authentic  evidence  concerning  the  intentions  of  the  junta  than  can 
be  drawn  from  the  testimony  of  the  later  Spanish  historians,  who  lived  in 
times  when  it  became  fashionable,  and  even  necessary^  to  represent  the 
conduct  d  the  malecontents  in  the  worst  light  and  as  flowing  from  the  worst 
motives.  After  a  long  preamble  concerning  the  various  cfklamities  imder 
which  the  nation  groaned,  and  the  errors  and  corruption  in  government  to 
which  these  were  to  be  imput«;d,  they  take  notice  of  the  exemplarv  f  atience 
wherewith  the  people  had  endured  them,  until  self-preservation,  ana  the  duty 
which  they  owed  to  their  country,  had  obliged  them  to  assemble,  in  order  to 
provide  in  a  legal  manner  for  their  own  safety  and  that  of  the  constitution. 
For  this  purpose  they  demanded  that  the  king  would  be  pleased  to  return 
to  his  Spanish  dominions  and  reside  there,  as  all  their  former  monarchs  had 
done ;  that  he  would  not  marry  but  with  consent  of  the  cortes ;  that  if  he 
should  be  obliged  at  any  time  to  leave  the  kingdom,  it  shall  not  be  lawful 
to  appoint  any  foreigner  to  be  re(^ent ;  that  the  present  nomination  of  Car- 
dinal Adrian  to  that  ot^ice  shall  instantly  be  declared  void ;  that  he  would 
not,  at  his  return,  bring  along  with  him  any  Flemings  or  other  strangers  ; 
that  no  foreign  troops  shall,  on  any  pretence  whatever,  be  introduced  into  the 
kingdom ;  that  none  but  natives  shall  be  capable  of  holding  any  oflice 
or  benefice  either  in  church  or  state ;  that  no  foreigner  shall  be  naturalized ; 
that  free  quarters  shall  not  bo  granted  to  soldiers,  nor  to  the  members  of  the 
king's  household,  for  any  longer  time  than  six  days,  and  that  only  when  the 
court  is  in  a  progress  ;  that  all  the  taxes  shall  be  reduced  to  the  same  state 
they  were  in  at  the  death  of  Queen  Isabella ;  that  all  alienations  of  the  royal 
demesnes  or  revenues  since  the  queen's  death  shall  be  resumed  ;  that  all  new 
ofiices  created  since  that  period  shall  be  aboli^^hed  ;  that  the  subsidy  granted 
by  the  late  cortes  in  Qalicia  shall  not  be  exacted ;  that  in  all  future  cortes 
each  city  shall  send  one  rei)resentative  of  the  clergy,  one  of  the  gentry,  and 
one  of  the  commons,  each  to  be  elected  by  his  own  order ;  that  the  crown 
shall  not  influence  or  direct  any  dty  with  regard  to  the  choice  of  its  represen- 
tatives ;  that  no  member  of  the  cortes  shall  receive  an  ofiice  or  pension  from 
the  king,  either  for  himself  or  for  any  of  his  family,  under  pain  of  death  and 
confiscation  of  his  goods  ;  that  each  city  or  conununity  shall  pay  a  competent 
salary  to  its  representative  for  his  maintenance  during  his  attendance  on  the 
cortes ;  that  the  cortes  shall  assemble  once  in  three  }rears  at  least,  whether 
summoned  by  the  king  or  not,  and  shall  then  inquire  into  the  observation  of 
the  articleB  now  agreed  upon,  and  deliberate  couceniing  public  aflairs ;  that 
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the  rewards  which  have  been  given  or  promised  to  any  of  the  members  of  the 
cortes  held  in  Galicia  shall  be  revoked ;  that  it  shall  be  declared  a  capital 
crime  to  send  ^Id,  silver,  or  jewels  out  of  the  kin^om;  that  judges  Uiall 
have  fixed  salaries  assigned  them,  and  shall  not  receive  any  share  of  tlie  fines 
and  forfeitures  of  persons  condemned  by  them  ;  that  no  grant  of  the  goods  of 
persons  accused  shall  be  valid  if  given  before  sentence  was  pronounced  against 
them ;  that  all  privileges  which  the  nobles  have  at  any  time  obtained,  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  commons,  shall  be  revoked  ;  that  the  government  of  cities  or 
towns  shall  not  be  put  into  the  hands  of  noblemen  ;  that  the  possessions  of  the 
nobility  shall  be  subject  to  all  public  taxes,  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of 
the  commons ;  that  an  inquiry  be  made  into  the*  conduct  of  such  as  have 
been  intrusted  with  the  management  of  the  royal  patrimonv  since  the 
accession  of  Ferdinand,  and  if  we  king  do  not  within  thirty  days  appoint 
persons  properly  qualified  for  that  service,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  cortes  to 
nominate  tnem  ;  that  indulgences  shall  not  be  preached  or  dispersed  in  the 
kingdom  until  the  cause  of  publishing  them  be  examined  and  i^>proved  of 
by  the  cortes ;  that  all  the  money  arising  from  the  sale  of  indulgences  shall 
be  faithfully  employed  in  carrying  on  war  against  the  infidels ;  that  such  [>relates 
as  do  not  reside  in  their  dioceses  six  months  in  the  year  shall  forfeit  their 
revenues  during  the  time  they  are  absent ;  that  the  ecclesiastical  judges  and 
their  oflicers  snail  not  exact  greater  fees  than  those  which  are  paid  in  the 
secular  courts ;  that  the  present  archbishop  of  Toledo,  being  a  foreigner,  be 
compelled  to  resign  that  dignity,  which  shall  be  conferred  upon  a  Castilian  ; 
that  the  king  shall  ratify  and  hold^  as  good  service  done  to  nim  and  to  the 
kingdom,  all  the  proceedings  of  the  junta,  and  pardon  any  irregularites  which 
the  cities  may  have  committed  from  an  excess  of  zeal  in  a  go^  cause  ;  that 
he  shall  promise  and  swear  in  the  most  solemn  manner  to  obser? e  all  these 
articles,  and  on  no  occasion  attempt  either  to  elude  or  to  repeal  them  ;  and 
that  he  shall  never  solicit  the  pope  or  any  other  prelate  to  grant  him  a  dis- 
pensation or  absolution  from  this  oath  and  promise.'* 

Such  were  the  chief  articles  presented  bv  the  junta  to  their  sovereign.  As 
the  feudal  institutions  in  the  several  kingdoms  of  Europe  were  origiiuklly  the 
same,  the  genius  of  those  governments  wnich  arose  from  them  bore  a  strong 
resemblance  to  each  other,  and  the  regulations  which  the  Castihans  attempted 
to  establish  on  this  occasion  differ  little  from  those  which  other  nations  have 
laboured  to  procure  in  their  struggles  with  their  monarchs  for  liberty.  The 
^evances  complained  of  and  the  remedies  proposed  by  the  English  commons 
in  their  contests  with  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Stuart  |>articularlv  resemble 
those  upon  which  the  junta  now  insisted  But  tlie  principles  of  liberty  seem 
to  hdive  been  better  understood  at  this  ])eriod  by  the  Castilians  than  by  any 
other  people  in  Europe ;  they  had  acquired  more  liberal  ideas  with  respect 
to  their  own  rights  and  privileges  ;  they  had  formed  more  bold  and  generous 
sentiments  concerning  government,  and  discovered  an  extent  of  political 
knowledge  to  which  the  English  themselves  did  not  attain  until  more  than  a 
century  afterwards. 

It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that  the  spirit  of  reformation  among  the 
Castilians,  hitherto  unrestrained  by  authority  and  emboldened  by  success, 
became  too  impetuous,  and  prompted  the  junta  to  propose  innovations  which, 
by  alarming  the  other  members  ot  the  constitution,  proved  fatal  to  their  cause. 
The  nobles,  who,  instead  of  obstructing,  had  favours  or  connived  at  their  pro- 
ceedings, while  they  confined  their  demands  of  redress  to  such  grievances  as 
had  been  occasioned  by  the  king's  want  of  experienoe  and  by  the  imprudence 
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and  rai>aciou8ness  of  his  foreign  ministers,  were  filled  with  indi^tion  when 
the  junta  began  to  touch  the  privileges  of  their  order,  and  plainly  saw  that 
the  lueasnrej  of  the  commons  tended  iio  less  to  break  the  power  of  the 
aristocracy  than  to  limit  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown.  The  resentment 
which  they  had  conceived  on  account  of  Adrian's  promotion  to  the  regency 
aliated  coitKiderably  upon  the  emperor's  raising  the  constable  and  admiral  to 
joint  Dower  with  him  m  that  ottice ;  and,  as  their  pride  and  dignity  were  less 
hurt  D^  suffering  the  prince  to  possess  an  extensive  prerogative  than  by 
admitting  the  high  pretensions  of  the  people^  they  determined  to  give  their 
sovereign  the  assistance  which  he  had  demanded  of  them,  and  began  to  assemble 
their  vassals  for  that  purpose. 

The  junta,  meanwhile,  expected  with  impatience  the  emperor's  answer  to 
their  remonstrance,  which  they  had  appMointed  some  of  their  number  to  present. 
The  members  intrusted  with  this  commission  set  out  immediately  for  Germany ; 
but,  having  received  at  different  places  certain  intelligence  from  court  that 
they  could  not  venture  to  appear  there  without  endan^ring  their  Uves,  they 
stopped  short  in  theur  journey,  and  acquainted  the  junta  of  the  informa- 
tion which  had  been  given  them."  Tliis  excited  such  violent  pastions  as 
transported  the  whole  party  beyond  all  bounds  of  prudence  or  of  moderation. 
That  a  king  of  Castile  should  den^  his  subjects  access  into  his  presence,  or 
refuse  to  listen  to  their  humble  locutions,  was  represented  as  an  act  of  tYrauny 
so  unprecedented  and  intolerable  that  nothing  now  remained  but  with  arms 
in  their  hands  to  drive  away  that  ravenous  band  of  foreigners  which  encom- 
passed the  throne,  who,  after  having  devoured  the  wealth  of  the  kingdom, 
found  it  necessary  to  prevent  the  cries  of  an  injured  people  from  reaching  the 
ears  of  their  sovereign.  Many  insisted  warmly  on  approving  a  motion  which 
had  formerly  been  made,  for  cfeprivin^  Charles,  during  the  life  of  his  mother, 
of  the  regal  titles  and  authority  which  had  been  too  rashly  conferred  upon 
him,  from  a  false  supposition  of  her  total  inability  for  government  Some 
proposed  to  provide  a  proper  person  to  assist  her  in  the  administration  of 
public  atfiurs,  by  marmng  the  queen  to  the  prince  of  Calabria,  the  heir  of  the 
Ai-agonese  kings  of  Naples,  who  had  been  detained  in  prison  since  the  time 
that  Ferdinand  had  dispossessed  his  ancestors  of  their  crown.  All  agreed 
that,  as  the  hopes  of  obtaining  redress  and  security  merely  by  presenting  their 
requests  to  their  sovereign  had  kept  them  too  long  in  a  state  of  inaction  and 
prevented  them  from  taking  advantage  of  the  unanimity  with  which  tlie 
nation  declared  in  their  favour,  it  was  now  necessary  to  collect  their  whole 
force,  and  to  exert  themselves  with  vigour^  in  opposing  this  fatal  combination 
of  the  king  and  the  nobility  against  their  hberties.'* 

They  soon  took  the  field  with  twenty  thousand  men.  Violent  disputes  arose 
concerning  the  command  of  this  army.  Padilla,  the  darling  of  the  people  and 
soldiers,  was  the  only  person  whom  they  thought  worthy  of  this  honour.  But 
Don  Fedro  de  Giron,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Conde  de  Uruena,  a  young  noUe- 
man  of  the  first  order,  having  lately  joined  the  commons  out  of  private  resent- 
ment against  the  emperor,  the  respect  due  to  his  birth,  together  with  a  secret 
desire  of  disappointing  Padilla,  of  whose  popularity  many  members  of  the 
junta  had  become  jealous,  procured  him  the  ottice  of  general ;  thoueh  he  soon 
gave  them  a  fatal  proof  that  he  possessed  neither  the  experience^  the  abilitiefl^ 
nor  the  steadiness  which  that  important  station  requlrea. 

The  regents,  meanwhile,  appointed  Rioseco  as  the  place  of  rendezvous  for 
their  troops,  which,  though  far  inferior  to  those  of  the  commons  in  number, 
excelled  them  greatly  in  discipline  and  in  valour.    They  had  drawn  a  con- 
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siderable  body  of  regular  and  veteran  infantry  out  of  Navarra  Their  cavalry, 
which  formea  the  cfiief  stren^h  of  their  army,  consisted  mostly  of  gentlemen 
accustomed  to  the  military  life  and  animated  with  the  martial  spirit  peculiar 
to  their  order  in  that  4ge.  The  infantry  of  the  junta  was  formed  entirely  of 
citizens  and  mechanics,  little  acquainted  with  the  use  of  arms.  The  small 
body  of  cavalry  which  they  had  been  able  to  raise  was  composed  of  pei-sons  of 
ignoble  birth,  and  perfect  strangers  to  the  service  into  which  they  entered. 
The  character  of  the  generals  ditiered  no  less  than  that  of  their  troops.  The 
royalists  were  commanded  by  the  Oonde  de  Huro,  the  constable's  eldest  son, 
an  otiicer  of  great  experience  and  of  distinguished  abilities. 

Giron  marched  with  his  army  directly  to  Rioseco,  and,  seizing  the  villages 
and  passes  around  it,  hoped  tbat  the  royalists*  would  l)e  obliged  either  to 
surrender  for  want  of  provisions,  or  to  fight  with  disadvantau;e  befora  all 
their  troops  were  assembled.  But  he  had  not  the  abilities,  nor  his  troops  the 
patience  and  discipline,  necessarjr  for  the  execution  of  such  a  scheme.  The 
Oonde  de  Haro  found  little  difhculty  in  conducting  a  considerable  reinforce- 
ment through  all  his  posts  into  the  town ;  and  Giron,  despairing  of  being  able 
to  reduce  it  advanced  suddenly  to  Yillapanda,  a  place  belonging  to  the  con- 
stable, in  which  the  enemv  had  their  chief  magazine  of  provisions.  By  this 
ill-judged  motion  he  left  TordesUlas  open  to  the  royalists,  whom  the  Oonde  de 
Haro  led  thither  in  the  night  with  the  utmost  secrecy  and  despatch ;  and 
attacking  the  town,  in  which  Giron  had  left  no  other  earrison  than  a  r^ment 
of  priests  raised  by  the  bishop  of  Zamora,  he,  by  breuc  of  day,  forced  his  way 
into  it,  after  a  desperate  resistance,  became  master  of  the  queen's  person, 
took  prisoners  many  members  of  the  junta,  and  recovered  the  great  seal,  with 
the  other  ensisns  of  government 

By  this  fatal  blow  the  junta  lost  all  the  reputation  and  authority  which  they 
had  derived  from  seeming  to  act  by  the  queen's  commands ;  such  of  the  nobles 
as  had  hitherto  been  wavering  or  undetermined  in  their  choice  now  joined  the 
regents,  with  all  their  forces;   and  an  universal  consternation  seized  the 

Csans  of  the  commons.  This  was  much  increased  by  the  suspicions  they 
. .  n  to  entertain  of  Giron,  whom  thev  loudly  accused  of  having  betrayed 
Tordesillas  to  the  enemy ;  and,  though  tnat  charge  seems  to  have  been  desti- 
tute of  foundation,  the  success  of  the  royalists  being  owing  to  Giron's  ill 
conduct  rather  than  to  his  treachery,  he  so  entirely  lost  credit  with  his  party 
that  he  resigned  his  commission  and  retired  to  one  of  his  castles.** 

Such  members  of  the  junta  as  had  escaped  the  enemy's  hands  at  Tordesillas 
fled  to  YalladoHd ;  and,  as  it  would  have  reauired  long  time  to  supply  the 
places  of  those  who  were  prisoners  by  a  new  election,  they  made  choice  among 
themselves  of  a  small  number  of  persons,  to  whom  they  committed  the  supreme 
direction  of  affairs.  Their  army,  which  grew  stronger  every  day  by  the  arrival 
of  troops  from  different  ^rts  of  the  kiiu^om,  marched  likewise  to  Valladolid ; 
and,  PadiUa  being  appointed  comman(kr-in-chief,  the  spirits  of  the  soldiery 
revived,  and  the  whole  party,  forgetting  the  late  misfortune,  continued  to 
express  the  same  ardent  zeal  tor  the  liberties  of  their  country,  and  the  same 
im^acable  animosity  against  their  oppressors. 

What  they  stood  most  in  need  of  was  money  to  pay  their  troops.  A  ^:reat 
part  of  their  current  coin  had  been  carried  out  of  the  langdom  by  the  Flemings ; 
the  stated  taxes  levied  in  times  of  peace  were  inconsideniole ;  commerce  of  every 
kind  being  interrupted  by  the  war,  the  sum  which  it  yielded  decreased  daily ; 
and  the  junta  were  afraid  of  disgusting  the  people  by  burdening  them  with 
r  impositions,  to  which,  in  that  age,  they  were  little  accustomed.    But  from 
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this  difiknilty  thev  vere  extricated  hj  Donna  Maria  Pacheco,  Padilla's  wife,  a 
voman  of  noble  oirth,  of  sreat  abilities,  of  boundless  ambition,  and  animated 
with  the  most  ardent  zeal  in  support  of  the  cause  of  the  junta.  She,  with  a 
boldness  superior  to  those  superstitious  fears  which  often  influence  her  sex. 
proposed  to  seiie  all  the  rich  and  magnificent  ornaments  ui  the  cathedral  m 
Toledo ;  but,  lest  that  action,  by  its  appearance  of  impiety,  might  offend  the 
people,  she  and  her  retinue  marched  to  the  church  in  solemn  procession,  in 
mouminff  habits,  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  beating  their  breast&  and,  falling 
on  their  Knees,  implored  the  pardon  of  the  tsaints  whose  shrines  sne  was  about 
to  violate.  By  this  artifice,  which  screened  her  from  the  imputation  of 
sacrilege,  and  persuaded  the  ^oi)le  that  necessity  and  zeal  for  a  good  cause 
had  constrained  her,  though  with  reluctance,  to  venture  upon  this  action,  she 
stripped  the  cathedral  of  whatever  was  valuable,  and  procured  a  considerable 
sum  of  money  for  the  junta.**  The  regents,  no  less  at  a  loss  how  to  maintain 
their  troops,  the  revenues  of  the  crown  having  either  been  dissipated  by  the 
Flemings  or  seized  br  the  commons,  were  obliged  to  take  the  queen's  jewels, 
together  with  the  plate  belonging  to  the  nobility,  and  apply  them  to  that 
purpoese ;  and  when  those  failed,  they  obtained  a  small  sum  by  way  of  loan 
from  the  king  of  Portugal.** 

The  nobility  discovered  great  unwillingness  to  proceed  to  extremities  with 
the  junta.  The^  were  animated  with  no  less  hatred  than  the  commons 
against  the  Flemings ;  they  approved  much  of  several  articles  in  the  remon- 
strance ;  they  thought  the  juncture  favourable  not  only  for  redressing  past 
grievances,  but  for  rendmng  the  constitution  more  perfect  and  secure  by  new 
regulations ;  they  were  afraid  that,  irhile  the  two  orders  of  which  the  legis- 
lature was  composed  wasted  each  other's  strength  by  mutual  hostilitieR.  the 
crown  would  rise  to  power  on  the  ruin  or  weakness  of  both,  and  encroach  no 
less  on  the  indfl{)endence  of  the  nobles  than  on  the  privileges  of  the  commons. 
To  this  disposition  were  owing  the  frequent  overtures  of  peace  which  the 
regents  made  to  the  iunta,  and  the  continual  n€«t>tiations  they  carried  on 
during  the  progress  of  their  military  operations.  Kor  were  the  terms  which 
they  offered  unreasonable ;  for,  on  condition  that  the  junta  would  pass  from  a 
few  articles  most  subversive  of  the  royal  authority  or  inconsistent  with  the 
riffhte  of  the  nobility,  thev  enfl;aged  to  procure  the  emperor's  omsait  to  their 
o&er  demands,  whicn  if  ne,  tnrough  the  influence  of  evU  oounsellors^  should 
refuse,  several  of  the  nobles  promised  to  join  with  the  commons  m  their 
endeavours  to  extort  it*'  8uch  divisions,  however,  prevailed  among  the 
members  of  the  junta  as  prevented  their  deuberating  calmly  or  judging  with 
pmdenceL  Some  of  the  cities  which  had  entered  into  the  confederacy  were 
filled  with  that  mean  jealousy  and  distrust  of  each  other  which  rivalsbip  in 
commerce  or  in  grandeur  is  apt  to  inspire ;  the  constable,  bv  his  influence  and 
promises,  had  prevailed  on  the  inhabitants  of  Burgos  to  abandon  the  junta, 
and  other  noblemen  had  shaken  the  fidelity  of  some  of  the  lesser  cities ;  no 
person  had  arisen  among  the  commons  of  such  superior  abilities  or  elevation 
of  mind  as  to  acquire  the  direction  of  their  aftairs ;  Padillik  their  generd,  was 
a  man  of  popular  qualities,  but  distrusted  for  that  reason  by  those  of  highest 
rank  who  adhered  to  the  junta ;  the  conduct  of  Giron  led  the  people  to  view 
with  suspicion  every  person  of  noble  birth  who  joined  their  party ;  so  that  the 
strongest  marks  of  irresolution,  mutual  distrust,  and  mediocrity  of  genius 
appeiued  in  all  their  proceedings  at  this  time.     After  many  consultations 
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held  conoeniing  the  terms  proposed  by  the  regents,  they  snflfered  themselves 
to  be  so  carried  away  by  resentment  against  the  nobihty  that,  rejecting  all 
thoughts  of  acoommodation,  they  threatened  to  strip  them  of  the  crown  lands, 
which  they  or  their  ancestors  had  usurped,  and  to  re-annex  these  to  the  rovai 
domain.  Upon  this  preposterous  scheme,  which  would  at  onoe  have  annihi- 
lated all  the  liberties  for  which  they  haa  been  struggling,  by  rendering  the 
kings  of  Castile  absolute  and  independent  of  their  subjects,  they  were  so 
intent  that  they  now  exclaimed  with  less  vehemence  against  the  exactions  of 
the  foreign  ministers  than  against  the  exorbitant  nower  and  wealth  of  the 
nobles,  and  seemed  to>  hope  that  they  might  make  peace  with  Charles  by 
offering  to  enrich  him  with  their  spoils. 

The  success  which  Padilla  had  met  with  in  several  small  rencounters,  and 
in  reducing  some  inconsiderable  towns,  helped  to  precipitate  the  members  of 
the  jnnta  nito  this  measure,  filling  them  with  such  coutidence  in  the  valour  of 
their  troops  that  they  hoped  for  an  ea^y  victory  over  the  royalists.  Padilbk 
that  his  army  mi|^t  not  remain  inactive  whi  e  Aushed  with  good  fortune,  laid 
siege  to  Torrelobaton,  a  place  of  greater  strength  and  importance  than  any 
that  he  had  hitherto  ventured  to  attack,  and  which  was  defended  by  a  sufh- 
dent  garrison ;  and  though  the  besiesed  made  a  desperate  resistance,  and  the 
admiial  attempted  to  relieve  them,  m  took  the  town  by  storm,  and  give  it 
up  to  be  phindered  by  his  soldiers.  If  he  had  marched  instantly  with  his 
victorious  army  to  Tonlesillas,  the  head-quarters  of  the  royalists,  he  could 
hardly  have  failed  of  making  an  effectual  imj^ression  on  their  troops,  whom  he 
would  have  found  in  astonishment  at  the  briskness  of  his  operations  and  far 
from  being  of  snfficient  strength  to  aye  him  battle.  But  the  fickleness  and 
impnidence  of  the  junta  prevented  his  taking  this  step.  Incapable,  like  all 
popular  associations,  either  of  carrying  on  war  or  of  making  peace,  they 
listened  again  to  overtures  of  accommodation,  and  even  agreed  to  a  short 
suspension  of  arms.  This  n^tiation  terminated  in  nothing;  but,  whi'e  it 
was  carrying  on,  many  of  Padilla's  soldiers,  unacquainted  with  the  restraints 
of  discipline,  went  off  with  the  booty  which  they  mid  got  at  Torrelobaton,  and 
others,  wearied  out  by  the  unusual  length  of  the  cammign,  deserted."  The 
constable,  too,  had  leisure  to  assemble  his  forces  at  Burgos  and  to  pref  are 
everything  for  taking  the  field  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  truce  expired  he  efiected 
a  junction  with  the  Conde  de  Haro,  in  spite  of  all  Padilla's  efforts  to  prevent 
it  They  advanced  immediately  towards  Torrelobaton  ;  and  Padilla^  finding 
the  number  of  his  troops  so  diminished  that  he  durst  not  risk  a  battle, 
attempted  to  retreat  to  Toro,  which  if  he  could  have  accomplished,  the  inva* 
sion  01  Navarre  at  that  juncture  by  the  French,  and  the  necessity  which  the 
regents  must  have  been  under  of  detaching  men  to  that  kingdom,  might  have 
saved  him  from  danger.  But  Haro^  sensible  how  fatal  the  consequences 
wotild  be  of  suffering  him  to  esca^  marched  with  such  rapidity  at  the  head 
of  his  cavalry  that  he  came  up  with  him  near  Villalar,  and,  without  waiting 
for  his  infantry,  advanced  to  the  attack.  Padilla's  army,  fatigiied  and  dis- 
heartened by  their  precipitate  retreat,  which  they  could  not  distinguish  from 
a  flight,  happened  at  that  time  to  be  pasising  over  a  ploughed  field,  on  which 
such  a  violent  rain  had  fallen  that  the  soldiers  sunk  almost  to  the  knees  at 
eveiT  step,  and  remained  exposed  to  the  fire  of  some  field-pieces  which  the 
royalists  nad  brought  along  with  them.  All  the^^e  circumstances  so  discon- 
certed and- intimidated  raw  soldiers  that,  without  facing  the  enemy  or  making 
any  resistance,  they  fled  in  the  utmost  confusion.  Padilla  exerted  himself 
with  extraordinary  courage  and  activity  in  order  to  rally  them,  though  in 
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Tain ;  fear  rendering  them  deaf  both  to  his  threats  and  entreaties.  Upon 
which,  finding  matters  irretrievable,  and  resolving  not  to  survive  the  dittjace 
of  that  day  and  the  ruin  of  his  party,  he  rushed  into  the  thickest  of  the 
enemy ;  but,  beinff  wounded  and  dismounted,  he  was  taken  prisoner.    Hi:i 

Srincipal  officers  snared  the  same  fate ;  the  common  soldiers  were  allowed  to 
epart  unhurt,  the  nobles  being  too  generous  to  kill  men  who  threw  down 
their  arms." 

The  resentment  of  his  enemies  did  not  suffer  Padilla  to  linger  k>ng  in  ex- 
pectation of  what  should  befall  him.  Next  day  he  was  condemned  to  lose  his 
head,  though  without  any  r^^lar  trial,  the  notoriety  of  the  crime  being  sup- 
posed sutiicient  to  supersede  the  formalitv  of  a  legal  process.  He  was  led 
instantly  to  execution,  together  with  Don  John  Bravo  and  Don  Francis  Mai- 
donada,  the  former  commander  of  the  Segovians,  and  the  Utter  of  the  troops 
of  Salamanca.  Padilla  viewed  the  approach  of  death  with  calm  but  undaunted 
fortitude ;  and  when  Bravo,  his  fellow-sufferer,  expressed  some  indignation  at 
hearing  himself  proclaimed  a  traitor,  he  checkea  him  by  observing,  **That 
yesterday  was  the  time  to  have  displayed  the  spirit  of  gentlemen ;  this  day  to 
die  with  the  meekness  of  Christians.^  Being  permitted  to  write  to  his  wife 
and  to  the  community  of  Toledo,  the  place  of  his  nativity,  he  addressed  the 
former  with  a  uianly  and  virtuous  tenderness,  and  the  kitter  with  the  exulta- 
tion natural  to  one  who  considered  himself  as  a  martyr  for  the  liberties  of  his 
country."    After  this,  he  submitted  quietly  to  his  fate.    Most  of  the  Spanish 

•"  Sandoval,  34R.  etc.— P.  Martyr.  Kp.,  no. 
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**  The  strain  of  these  letters  is  so  eloqaent 
and  high-spirited  that  I  have  translated  them 
fur  the  entertainment  of  my  readrrs : 


THR  LBTTRR  OW  DOH   JOHK   PADILLA    TO    HIS 
WIFB. 

••Seftora,— 

**  If  yuur  grief  did  not  afflict  me  more  than 
my  own  death,  I  should  deem  mvself  per- 
fectly happy.  Pur,  the  end  of  life  being  cer- 
tain to  all  men,  the  Almighty  confers  a  mark 
of  distintniishing  fSavour  upon  tlut  person  for 
whom  1>«  appoints  a  death  such  as  mine, 
which,  though  Umentcd  by  many,  is  never- 
theless acceptable  nnto  him.  It  would  re- 
quire mure  time  than  I  now  have  to  write 
anything  that  could  aflbrd  you  consolation, 
lliat  my  enemies  will  not  grant  me,  nor  do  I 
wish  to  deUy  the  reception  of  ttiat  crown 
which  I  hope  to  eqjoy.  You  may  bewBil  your 
own  losie,  but  not  my  death,  which,  being  so 
honourable,  ought  not  to  be  lamented  by  any. 
My  soul,  fin-  noihlng  else  Is  left  to  me,  1  be- 
queath to  you.  Yon  will  receive  It  as  the 
thing  in  this  world  which  you  value  must.  I 
do  not  write  to  mv  father,  tVro  liopes,  be- 
cause I  dare  bot ;  for,  thoufth  I  have  shown 
myself  to  be  his  son,  in  daring  to  lose  my 
lite  I  have  not  been  the  heir  of  his  goud  for- 
tune. I  will  not  attempt  to  say  anything 
more,  that  I  may  not  tire  the  executioner, 
who  waits  for  me,  and  that  I  may  not  excite  a 
suspicion  that  In  order  to  prolong  my  11  f**  I 
lengthen  out  my  letter.  My  servant  8usia, 
an  eye-witness,  and  to  «hom  1  have  commu- 


nicated my  most  secret  thoughts,  will  Inform 
you  of  what  I  cannot  now  write;  and  thus  i 
rest,  expecting  the  instrumsnt  of  your  griaf 
and  of  my  dellveranoe.*' 

HIS  LBRBR  TO  TRS  CtTT  OV  TOLBDf). 

**  To  thee,  the  crown  of  Spain  and  the  light 
of  the  whole  world,  fines  Ihim  the  time  of  the 
mighty  Quths.— to  thee,  who,  by  shtiSding  the 
blood  of  strangers,  as  well  as  thy  own  blond, 
hast  recovered  liberty  for  thyself  and  thy 
neiffhbouring  cities,  thy  legitimate  son,  Juan 
de  Psdilla  gives  information  how  by  the  blood 
of  his  body  thv  ancient  vidoriea  are  to  ba 
refhfshed.  If  fate  bath  not  permitted  my 
actions  to  be  placed  among  your  successful 
and  celebrated  exploits,  the  hull  hath  been 
In  my  ill  fortune,  not  in  my  good  will.  This 
I  request  of  thee,  as  of  a  mother,  tn  accept, 
since  God  hath  given  me  noUiing  more  to  lose 
for  thy  sake  than  that  which  1  am  now  to 
relinquish.  I  am  more  solicitous  about  thy 
good  opinion  than  about  my  own  life.  The 
shiftings  of  fortune,  which  never  stand  still, 
are  many.  But  tlii«  I  see,  with  infinite  con- 
solation, that  I,  the  least  of  thy  chlldmi, 
suffer  death  for  theet  and  that  thou  bai^ 
nursed  at  thy  breasts  such  as  may  Uke  vet*, 
geance  for  my  wrongs.  Many  tongues  will 
relate  the  manner  of  mv  death,  of  which  I  am 
still  ignorant,  though  l  kixiw  it  to  be  ijf«r. 
My  end  will  testify  what  was  my  desire.  My 
roul  I  recommend  to  thee  as  to  the  patrunese 
of  Christianity.  Of  my  body  I  say  nothing, 
for  it  is  nut  mine.  I  can  write  nothing  more, 
for  at  this  very  moment  I  feel  the  knife  aa 
my  throat,  with  greater  dread  of  thy  dis- 
pleasure than  appr*  henshm  of  my  own  pain.** 
Sandoval,  Hist.,  vol.  i.  p.  478. 
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historians,  accostomed  to  ideas  of  gov^rament  and  of  regal  power  very  dif- 
ferent from  those  upon  which  he  acted,  have  heen  so  et^rer  to  testify  their 
disapprobation  of  the  cause  in  which  he  was  engaged  that  tne:^  have  neglected 
or  have  been  afraid  to  do  |u8tioe  to  his  virtues,  and,  bj  blackening  his  memory, 
have  endeavoured  to  deprive  him  of  that  pity  which  is  seldom  denied  to  illus- 
trious sufferers. 

The  victory  at  Villalar  proved  as  decisive  as  it  was  complete.  Valladolid, 
the  most  zealous  of  all  the  associated  cities,  opened  its  gates  immediately  to 
the  conquerors,  and,  being  treated  with  great  clemency  by  the  regents,  Medina 
del  Oampo,  Segovia,  and  many  other  towns  followed  its  eiample.  This  sudden 
dissolution  of  a  confederacy,  formed  not  upon  Hlight  disgusts  or  upon  trifling 
motives,  into  which  the  whole  body  of  the  people  nad  entered,  and  which  had 
been  allowed  time  to  acquire  a  considerable  degree  of  order  and  consistence 
by  establishing  a  regular  plan  of  government,  is  the  strongest  proof  either  of 
the  inability  of  its  l^ers  or  of  some  secret  discord  reigning  among  its  members. 
Though  part  of  that  anny  by  which  they  had  been  subdued  was  obliged,  a  few 
days  after  the  battle  to  march  towards  Navarre,  in  order  to  check  the  progress 
of  the  French  in  that  kingdom,  nothing  could  prevail  on  the  dejected  commons 
of  Castile  to  take  arms  again,  and  to  embrace  such  a  favourable  opportunity  of 
acquiring  those  rights  and  privileges  for  which  they  had  appeared  so  zealous. 
The  city  of  Toledo  alone,  animated  4>y  Donna  Maria  Pacheco,  PadiUa's  widow, 
who,  instead  of  bewailing  her  husband  with  a  womanish  sorrow,  prepared  to  re- 
venge his  death  and  to  prosecute  that  cause  in  defence  of  which  he  had  suffered, 
must  be  excepted.  Respect  for  her  sex,  or  admiration  for  her  courase  ana 
abiHties,  as  well  as  sympathy  with  her  misfortunes  and  veneration  ror  the 
memory  of  her  husband,  secured  her  the  same  ascendant  over  the  people  which 
he  had  possessed.  The  prudence  and  vigour  with  which  she  acted  justified  that 
confidence  they  placed  in  her.  She  wrote  to  the  French  general  in  Navarre, 
encouraging  him  to  invade  Castile  by  the  offer  of  powerful  assistance.  She 
endeavoured,  by  her  letters  and  emissaries  to  revive  the  spirit  and  hopes  of 
the  other  cities.  She  raised  soldiers,  and  exacted  a  great  sum  from  the  clergy 
belonging  to  the  cathedral,  in  order  to  defray  the  expense  of  keeping  them  on 
foot.**  She  employed  every  artifice  that  could  interest  or  inflame  the  populace. 
For  this  purpose  she  ordered  crucifixes  to  be  used  by  her  troops  instead  of 
colours,  as  if  they  had  been  at  war  with  the  infidels  and  enemies  of  religion ; 
Rhe  marched  through  the  streets  of  Toledo  with  her  son,  a  young  child,  clad  in 
deep  mourning,  seated  on  a  mule,  having  a  standard  carried  before  him  repre- 
senting^ the  manner  of  his  fathers  execution.**  By  all  these  means  she  kept 
the  minds  of  the  pec^le  in  such  perpetual  a^tation  as  prevented  their  passions 
from  subsiding,  and  rendered  them  insensible  of  the  dangers  to  which  they 
were  exposed  by  standing  alone  in  opposition  to  the  royal  authority.  While 
the  army  was  employed  in  Navarre,  the  regents  were  unable  to  attempt  the 
reduction  of  Toledo  by  force ;  and  all  their  endeavours,  either  to  dimuiish 
Donna  Maria's  credit  with  the  people,  or  to  gain  her  by  large  promises  and 
the  solicitations  of  her  brother,  the  Marquis  de  Mondeiar.  proved  ineffectual. 
Ui>on  the  expulsion  of  the  French  out  of  Navarre,  part  ot  the  army  returned 
into  Castile  and  invested  Toledo.  Even  this  made  no  impression  on  the  in- 
trepid and  obstinate  courage  of  Donna  Maria.  She  defended  the  town  with 
vigour,  her  troops,  in  several  sallies,  beat  the  royalists,  and  no  progress  was 
made  towards  reducing  the  place  until  the  clergy,  whom  she  had  highly 
offended  by  invading  their  prc^rty,  ceased  to  support  her.  As  soon  as  tney 
received  information  of  the  death  of  William  de  Croy,  archbishop  of  Toledo, 
■*  P.  Miityr.  Xp.,  72T.  •'  Sudontl,  S76. 
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whose  possession  of  that  see  was  their  chief  ^ievance,  and  that  the  emperor 
had  named  a  Oastilian  to  succeed  him,  they  openlj  turned  against  her,  and 
persuaded  the  people  that  she  had  acquired  such  mtluence  over  them  by  the 
force  of  enchantments ;  that  she  was  assisted  by  a  familiar  demon^  which 
attended  her  in  the  form  of  a  nefuo  maid ;  and  that  by  its  suggestions  she 
regulated  every  part  of  her  conduct**  The  credulous  multitude,  whom  their 
impatience  of  a  lon^  blockade,  and  despur  of  obtuning  succours,  either  from 
the  cities  formerly  in  oonfederacjr  with  them  or  from  the  French,  rendered 
desirous  of  peace,  took  arms  anunst  her,  and.  drivinfc  her  out  of  the  city, 
surrendered  it  to  the  royalists,  she  retired  to  the  citadel,  which  she  defended 
with  amazing  fortitude  four  months  lonf^r ;  and,  when  reduced  to  the  last 
extremities,  she  made  her  escape  in  disguise^  and  fled  to  Portugal,  where  she 
had  many  relations.** 

Upon  ner  flight,  the  citadel  surrendered.  Tranquillity  was  re-established 
in  Castile ;  and  this  bold  attempt  of  the  commons,  like  all  unsuccessful  in- 
surrections, contributed  to  confirm  and  extend  the  pHDwer  of  the  crown,  which 
it  was  intended  to  moderac^  and  abridse.  The  cortes  still  continued  to  make 
a  part  jf  the  Oastilian  consiituiion,  and  was  summoned  to  meet  whenever  the 
king  stood  in  need  of  mondy ;  but  instead  of  adhering  to  their  andent  and 
cautious  form,  of  examining  and  redressing  public  grievances  before  they  pro- 
ceeded to  grant  any  supply,  the  more  cottrtly  custom  of  voting  a  donative  in 
the  first  place  was  introduced,  and  the  sovereign,  having  obtained  all  that  he 
wanted,  never  allowed  them  to  enter  into  any  inquiry  or  to  attempt  any 
refonuation  injurious  to  his  authority.  The  privil^;es  which  the  cities  bad 
enjoyed  were  gradually  circumscribed  or  aboii^ed ;  their  commerce  began 
from  this  period  to  decline ;  and,  becoming  less  wealthy  and  less  populous, 
they  lost  that  power  and  influence  which  they  had  acquired  in  the  cortes. 

While  Castile  was  exposed  to  the  calamities  of  civil  war,  the  kingdom  of 
Valencia  was  torn  by  intestine  commotions  still  more  violent.  The  association 
which  had  been  formed  in  the  city  of  Valencia  in  the  year  1520,  and  which 
was  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  Germanada.  continued  to  subsist  after 
the  emperor's  departure  from  8nain.  The  members  of  it^  upon  pretext  of 
defending  the  coasts  aigainst  the  descents  of  the  corsairs  of  Burbary,  and  under 
sanction  of  that  permission  which  Charles  had  rashly  granted  them,  refused  to 
lay  down  their  arms.  But  as  the  grievances  which  the  Valencians  aimed  at 
redressing  proceeded  from  the  arro^nce  and  exactions  of  the  nobility,  rather 
than  from  any  unwarrantable  exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative^  their  re^nt- 
ment  turned  chiefly  against  the  former.  As  soon  as  tney  were  allowed  the  use 
of  arms,  and  became  conscious  of  their  own  strensth,  tney  grew  impatient  to 
take  vengeance  of  their  oppressors.  They  drove  the  nobles  out  of  most  of  the 
cities,  plundered  their  houses,  wasted  their  lands,  and  assaulted  their  casties. 
They  uien  proceeded  to  elect  thirteen  persons,  one  from  each  company  of 
tradesmen  established  at  Valencia,  and  committed  the  administration  of 
government  to  them,  under  pretext  that  they  would  reform  the  laws,  establish 
one  uniform  mode  of  dispensing  justice,  without  partiality  or  regard  to  the 
distinction  of  ranks,  and  thus  restore  men  to  some  degree  of  their  oiiginal 


The  nobles  were  obKeed  to  take  arms  in  self-defenca  Hostilities  began» 
and  were  carried  on  with  all  the  rancour  with  which  resentment  at  oppression 
inspired  the  one  party  and  tiie  idea  of  insulted  dimity  animated  the  other. 
As  no  person  of  honourable  birth  or  of  liberal  education  joined  the  Germanada, 
the  councils  as  well  as  troops  of  the  confederacy  were  conducted  by  low 

"  P.  Manyr.  Zp.,  727.  •■  SandoYal,  37».-.P.  Hanyr.  Bp..  7M.— Fcnmru,  TiiL  663. 
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mechanics,  who  acquired  the  confidence  of  an  enraged  multitude  chiefly  by 
the  fierceness  of  their  zeal  and  the  extravagance  of  their  proceedings.  Among 
such  men,  the  Uws  introduced  in  civilized  nations  in  order  to  restrain  or 
moderate  the  violence  of  war  were  unknown  or  despised ;  and  they  ran  into 
the  wildest  excesses  of  crueltv  and  outrage. 

The  emperor,  occupied  witn  suppressing  the  insurrection  in  Castile,  which 
more  immediately  threatened  the  supervision  of  his  power  and  prerogative, 
was  unable  to  give  much  attention  to  the  tumults  in  Valencia,  and  left  the 
nobility  of  that  kingdom  to  fight  their  own  battles.  His  viceroy,  the  Oonf'e 
de  Melito,  had  the  supreme  command  of  the  forces  which  the  nobles  raised 
among  the  vassals.  The  Germanada  carried  on  the  war  during  the  yean 
1520  and  1521  with  a  more  persevering  courage  than  could  have  been  expected 
from  a  body  so  tumultuary,  under  the  conduct  of  such  leaders.  They  defeated 
the  nobiHtT  in  several  actions,  which,  though  not  considerable,  were  extremely 
sharp.  Tbev  repulsed  them  in  their  attempts  to  reduce  different  towns.  Bi.t 
the  nobles,  by  their  superior  skill  in  war,  and  at  the  head  of  troo|>8  moie 
accustomed  to  service,  gained  the  advantage  in  most  of  the  rencounters.  At 
length  they  were  joined  by  a  body  of  uistilian  cavalry,  which  the  regents 
despatched  towards  Valencia  soon  after  their  victory  over  Padilla  at  VilTalar, 
ana  by  their  assistance  the  Vaiendan  nobles  acquired  such  superiority  that 
they  entirely  broke  and  ruined  the  jQermanada.  The  leaders  of  the  party 
were  put  to  death,  almost  without  any  formality  of  legal  trial,  and  suttered 
such  cntel  punishments  as  the  sense  of  recent  injuries  prompte«l  their  adver- 
saries to  innict  The  government  of  Valencia  was  re-established  in  its  ancient 
form." 

In  Aragon,  violent  symptoms  of  the  rame  spirit  of  disaffection  and  sedition 
which  reigned  in  the  other  kingdoms  of  Spain  began  U)  appear ;  but  by  the 
prudent  conduct  of  the  viceroy.  Don  John  de  Lanusa,  they  were  so  far  com- 
posed as  to  prevent  their  breaking  out  into  any  open  insurrection.  But  in 
the  island  m  Majorca,  annexed  to  the  crown  of  Aragon,  the  same  causes 
which  had  excited  the  commotions  in  Valencia  produced  effects  no  less  violent. 
The  people^  impatient  of  the  hardships  which  they  had  endured  under  the 
rigid  junsdiction  of  the  nobility,  took  arms  in  a  tumultuary  manner,  deposed 
their  viceroy,  drove  him  out  of  the  island,  and  massacred  every  gentleman 
who  was  80  unfortunate  as  to  fall  into  their  hands.  The  obstinacy  with  which 
the  people  of  Majorca  persisted  in  their  rebellion  was  equal  to  the  rage  with 
whidi  tney  began  it  Af  any  and  vigorous  efforts  were  requisite  in  order  to 
reduce  them  to  obedience ;  and  tranquillity  was  re-establisned  in  every  part 
of  Spain  before  the  Majorcans  could  be  brought  to  submit  to  their  sove- 
reign.** 

While  the  spirit  of  disaffection  was  so  general  among  the  Spaniards,  and  fo 
many  causes  concurred  in  precipitating  them  into  such  violent  measures  in 
order  to  obtain  the  redress  of  their  grievances,  it  may  a{)pear  strange  that  the 
malecontonts  in  the  different  kingdoms  should  have  carried  on  their  operations 
^thout  anj  mutual  concert,  or  even  any  intercourse  with  each  other.  By 
uniting  their  councils  and  arms,  they  might  have  acted  both  with  greator  force 
and  with  more  eflbct.  The  appearance  of  a  national  confederacy  would  have 
rendered  it  no  less  respectaUe  among  the  people  than  formidable  to  the 

**  AiKcnaoUi,  AiuIm  de  ▲nfon,  cap.  T5»  **  ArgenwU,  Aiudat  de  Angon,  o.  US.— 
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crown ;  and  the  emperor,  unable  to  resist  such  a  combination,  must  have  com- 
ptied  with  any  terms  wnich  the  members  of  it  should  have  thought  tit  to 
prescribe,  muj  things,  however,  prevented  the  Spaniards  from  forming 
themselves  into  one  body  and  pursuing  common  measures.  The  people  of  the 
dift'erent  kiugdoais  in  Spain,  though  they  were  become  the  subjects  of  the 
same  sovereign,  retained  in  full  force  their  national  antipathy  to  each  other. 
The  remembrance  of  their  ancient  rivalship  and  hostilities  was  still  lively,  and 
the  sense  of  reciprocal  injuries  so  strong  as  to  prevent  them  from  acting  with 
confidenoe  and  concert  Each  nation  chose  rather  to  depend  on  its  own 
efforts,  and  to  maintain  the  struggle  alone,  than  to  implore  the  aid  of  neigh- 
bours whom  they  distrusted  and  bated.  At  the  same  time,  the  forms  of 
government  in  the  several  kin^oms  of  Spun  were  so  diiterent,  and  the 
grievances  of  which  they  complained,  as  well  as  the  alterations  and  amend- 
ments in  {K)li<gr  which  imj  attempted  to  introduce,  so  various,  that  it  was  not 
eaiqr  to  brins  them  to  unite  in  any  common  plan.  To  this  disunion  Giarles 
was  indebted  for  the  preservation  of  the  Spanish  crowns ;  and  while  each  of 
the  kingdoms  followed  separate  measures,  they  were  all  obfiged  at  last  to  con- 
form to  the  will  of  their  soverei^. 

The  arrival  of  the  emperor  m  Spain  filled  his  subjects  who  had  been  in 
arms  against  him  with  deep  apprehensions,  from  which  he  soon  delivered  them 
by  an  act  of  clemency  no  less  prudent  than  generous.  After  a  rebellion  so 
general,  scarcely  twenty  persons,  among  so  many  criminals  obnoziouB  to  the 
law,  had  been  punished  capitally  in  Castile.  Though  strongly  solicited  by  his 
council,  Charles  refused  to  shed  any  more  blood  by  the  hands  of  the  execu- 
tioner, and  published  a  general  pwrdon,  extending  to  all  crimes  committed 
since  the  commencement  of  the  insurrections,  from  which  only  fourscore 
persons  were  excepted,  Even  these  he  seems  to  nave  named  rather  with  an  in- 
tention to  intimidate  others  than  from  any  inclination  to  seize  them ;  for  when 
an  officious  courtier  offered  to  inform  him  where  one  of  the  most  considemble 
among  them  was  concealed,  he  avoided  it  by  a  good-natured  pleasantry. 
*^Qo,^say8  he,  **!  have  now  no  reason  to  be  afraid  of  that  man,  but  he  has 
some  cause  to  keep  at  a  distance  from  me ;  and  you  would  be  better  employed 
in  telling  him  that  I  am  here,  than  in  acquainting  me  with  the  place  of  his 
retreat '^''  By  this  appearance  of  magnanimity,  as  well  as  by  nis  care  to 
avoid  everything  which  had  disgusted  the  Castilians  during  his  former 
residence  among  them, — by  his  address  in  assuming  their  manners,  in  speaking 
their  language,  and  in  complying  with  all  their  liumourB  and  customs,— he 
acQuired  an  ascendant  over  them  which  hardly  any  of  their  native  monarchs 
haa  ever  attained,  and  brought  them  to  support  him  in  aU  his  enterprises  with 
a  zeal  and  valour  to  which  he  owed  much  of  his  success  and  gnmdeur.*' 

About  the  time  that  Charles  landed  in  Spain,  Adrian  set  out  for  Italy  to 
take  possession  of  his  new  dignity.  But  ttioufh  the  Roman  people  longed 
extremely  for  his  arrival,  they  could  not  on  his  first  appearance  conceal  their 
surprise  and  du;appointment  After  being  accustomed  to  the  princely  mag- 
nificence of  Julius  and  the  elegant  splendour  of  Leo,  they  beheld  with  contempt 
an  old  man  of  an  humble  deportment,  of  austere  manners,  an  enemy  to  pomp, 
destitute  of  taste  in  the  arts,  and  unadorned  with  any  of  the  external  accom- 
plishments which  the  vulgar  expect  in  those  raised  to  eminent  stations.^ 
Nor  did  his  political  views  and  maxims  seem  less  strange  and  astonishing  to 
the  pontifical  mmisters.   He  acknowledged  and  bewailed  the  corruptions  which 

"  SondovAl.  377,  etc—VfdA  del  Emperador  »  UUoa,  VlU  di  Cwlo  V.,  p.  S6. 
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abounded  in  the  Church,  as  well  as  in  the  court  of  Rome,  and  prepared  to 
reform  both ;  he  discovered  no  intention  of  ajr(rrandi?dnK  his  family ;  he  even 
scrnpied  at  retaining  such  territories  as  some  oi  his  predecessors  had  acquired  by 
violence  or  fraud  rather  than  by  any  ie^al  title,  and  for  that  reason  he  mvested 
Francesco  Maria  de  Rovere  anew  m  the  duchy  of  Urbino,  of  which  Leo  had 
stripped  him,  and  surrendered  to  the  duke  of  Ferrara  several  places  wrested 
from  him  by  the  Church.**  To  men  little  habituated  to  see  princes  regulate 
tlieir  conduct  by  the  maxims  of  morality  and  the  principles  of  justice,  these 
actions  of  the  new  pope  appeared  incontestable  proofs  of  nis  wealcness  or  inex- 
perience. Adrian,  who  was  a  perfect  stranger  to  the  complex  and  intricate 
system  of  Italian  politics,  and  who  could  pIiMe  no  confidence  in  i)erHon8  whose 
subtle  re.^nements  in  business  suited  so  ill  with  the  natural  simplicity  and 
candour  of  his  own  character,  being  often  embarrassed  and  irresolute  m  his 
deliberations,  the  opinion  of  his  incapacity  daily  increased,  until  both  his 
person  and  government  became  objects  of  ridicule  among  his  subjects.** 

Adrian,  though  devoted  to  the  emperor,  endeavoured  to  assumis  the  impar- 
tiality which  became  the  common  father  of  Christendom,  and  labourea  to 
reconcile  the  contending  princes,  in  order  that  they  miffht  unite  in  a  league 
against  Solyman,  whose  conquest  of  Rhodes  rendered  him  more  formidable 
than  ever  to  Europe.**  But  this  was  an  undertaking  iat  beyond  his  abilities. 
To  examine  such  a  variety  of  pretensions,  to  adjust  such  a  number  of  inter- 
fering interests,  to  extinguish  the  passions  which  ambition,  emulation,  and 
mutual  injuries  had  kindled,  to  brin^  so  many  hostile  powers  to  pursue  the 
same  scheme  with  unanimity  and  vigour,  required  not  only  upnghtness  of 
intention,  but  great  superiority  both  oi  understanding  and  address. 

The  Italian  states  were  no  less  desirous  of  peace  than  the  pope.  The 
imperial  army  under  Colonna  was  still  kept  on  foot ;  but  as  the  emperor's 
revenues  in  Spain,  in  Naples,  and  in  the  Low  Countries  were  either  exhausted 
or  applied  to  some  other  purpose,  it  depended  entirely  for  pay  and  subsistence 
on  the  Italians.  A  great  part  of  it  was  quartered  in  the  ecclesiastical  state, 
and  monthly  contributions  were  levied  upon  the  Florentines,  the  Milanese,  the 
Qenoese,  and  Lucchese,  by  the  viceroy  of  Naples ;  and,  though  all  exdaimed 
acainst  such  oppression,  and  were  impatient  to  be  delivered  from  it,  the  dread 
of  worse  consequences  from  the  rage  ol  the  army  or  the  resentment  of  the 
emperor  obligea  them  to  submit.** 

DO  much  re^rd,  however,  was  paid  to  the  pope's  exhortations,  and  to  a  bull 
which  he  issued,  requiring  all  Christian  princes  to  consent  to  a  truce  for  three 
years,  that  the  imperial,  the  French,  and  English  ambassadors  at  Rome  were 
empowered  by  their  respective  courts  to  treat  of  that  matter ;  but.  while  they 
wasted  their  time  in  fruitless  ne^tiations,  theur  masters  continuea  their  pre- 
parations for  war.  The  Venetians,  who  had  hitherto  adhered  with  mat 
firmness  to  their  alliance  with  Francis,  being  now  convinced  that  his  affairs 
in  Italy  were  in  a  desperate  situation,  entered  into  a  league  against  him  with 
the  emperor ;  to  which  Adrian,  at  the  instigation  of  his  countryman  and 
friend,  Charles  de  Lannoy,  viceroy  of  Naples,  who  persuaded  him  that  the 
only  obstacles  to  peace  arose  from  the  ambition  of  the  French  king,  soon  after 
acceded.  The  otoer  Italian  states  followed  their  example ;  and  Francis  was 
left  without  a  single  ally  to  resist  the  efforts  of  so  many  enemies,  whose 
armies  threatened  and  whose  territories  encompassed  his  dominions  on  every 
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The  dread  of  this  powerful  confederacy,  it  was  thought,  would  have  obliged 
Francis  to  keep  whoOy  on  the  defensive  or  at  least  have  prevented  his  enter- 
taining any  thoughts  of  marching  into  Italy.  But  it  was  the  character  of  Uiat 
prince,  too  apt  to  become  remiss  and  even  ncf^ligent  on  ordinary  occasions,  to 
rouse  at  the  approach  of  danger,  and  not  only  to  encounter  it  with  spirit  and 
intrepidity,  qucuities  which  never  forsook  him,  but  to  provide  againbt  it  with 
diligence  and  industry.  Before  his  enemies  were  roidy  to  execute  any  of 
their  schemes,  Francis  had  assembled  a  numerous  army.  His  authority  over 
his  own  subjects  was  tar  greater  than  that  which  Charles  or  Henry  possessed 
over  theirs.  They  depended  on  their  diets,  their  cortes,  and  their  parliaments 
for  money,  which  was  usually  granted  them  in  small  sums,  very  slowly,  and 
with  much  reluctance.  The  taxes  he  could  impo .«  were  more  considmble, 
and  levied  with  greater  despatch ;  so  that  on  this  as  well  as  on  other  occasions 
he  brought  his  armies  into  the  field  while  they  were  only  devising  ways  and 
means  for  raising  theirs.  Sensible  of  this  advantage,  Francis  hoped  to  discon- 
cert all  the  emperor's  schemes  by  marching  in  person  into  the  Milanese ;  and 
this  bold  measure,  the  more  formidable  oecause  unexpected,  could  scarcely 
have  failed  of  producing  that  ettect.  But  when  the  vanguard  ci  his  anoay  had 
already  reached  Lyons,  and  he  himself  was  hastening  after  it  with  a  second 
division  of  his  troop&  the  discover};  of  a  domestic  conspiracy,  which  threatened 
the  ruin  of  the  kin^om,  obliged  him  to  stop  short  and  to  alter  his  measures. 

The  author  of  this  dangerous  plot  was  Charles^  duke  ol  BourliOii,  lord  high 
constable,  whose  noble  birth,  vast  fortune,  and  high  office  raised  him  to  be  the 
most  powerful  subject  in  France,  as  his  great  talents,  equally  suited  to  the 
lieki  or  the  council,  and  his  signal  services  to  the  crown,  rendered  him  the  most 
illustrious  and  deserving.  The  near  resemblance  between  the  king  and  him  in 
many  of  their  qualities,  both  being  fond  of  war  and  ambitious  to  excel  in 
manly  exercises,  as  well  as  their  equality  in  a^  and  tiieir  proximity  of  blood, 
ought  naturally  to  have  secured  to  nim  a  considerable  share  in  that  monarch's 
favour.  But  unhappily  Louise,  the  king's  mother,  had  conti acted  a  violent 
aversion  to  the  house  of  Bourbon,  foi  no  better  retLi^on  than  lecause  Anne  of 
Breta^ne,  the  queen  of  Louis  Xll.,  with  whom  she  lived  in  perpetual  enmity, 
had  discovered  a  peculiar  attachment  to  that  branch  of  the  io>al  family,  and 
had  taught  her  son,  who  was  too  suHceptible  of  any  impietsion  which  his 
mother  gave  him,  to  view  all  the  con}>tat)le's  actions  with  a  mean  and  unbe- 
coming jealousy.  His  distinguished  merit  at  the  battle  of  Marignano  had  not 
been  sutticientJy  rewarded ;  he  had  been  recalled  from  the  government  of 
Milan  upon  very  frivolous  pretences,  and  had  met  with  a  cold  reception,  which 
his  prudent  conduct  in  that  diliicult  station  did  not  deserve ;  the  pa}Dient  of 
his  pensions  bad  been  suspended  without  any  good  cause ;  and  during  the 
campaign  of  1521  the  king,  as  has  ah-eady  been  related,  had  aflronted  him  in 
presence  of  the  whole  army,  bj  giving  the  command  of  the  van  to  the  duke  of 
Alen^on.  The  constable,  at  first,  bore  these  indignities  with  greater  modera- 
tion than  could  have  been  expected  from  a  high-spirited  prince,  conscious  of 
what  was  due  to  his  rank  aiicl  to  his  services.  Sucn  a  multiplicity  of  injuries, 
however,  exhausted  his  patience ;  and,  insiJring  him  with  tlioukhts  of  re- 
venge, he  retired  from  court,  and  began  to  hold  a  secret  correspondence  with 
some  of  the  emperor's  ministers. 

About  that  time  the  duchess  of  Bourbon  happened  to  die  without  leaving 
any  children.  Louise,  of  a  disposition  no  less  amorous  than  vindictive,  ana 
still  susceptible  of  the  tender  passions  at  the  age  of  forty -six,  liegan  to  view 
the  constable,  a  prince  as  amiable  as  he  was  accomplished,  with  other  eyea ; 
and,  notwithstanduig  the  great  disparity  of  Uieir  years,  she  formed  the  scheme 
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of  marrying  him.  Bourbon^  who  might  have  en)ected  everything  to  which 
an  ambitious  mind  can  aspire  from  the  doting  fondness  of  a  woman  who 
governed  her  son  and  the  Kingdom,  being  incapable  either  of  imitating  the 
qneen  in  her  sudden  transition  from  hatred  to  love,  or  of  diseembling  so 
meanly  as  to  pretend  affection  for  one  who  bad  perseaited  him  so  long  with 
unprovoked  maline.  not  only  rejected  the  match,  but  embittered  his  refusal 
by  some  severe  raillery  on  Louise's  person  and  character.  She  finding  herself 
Dot  only  contemned  out  insulted,  ner  disappointed  love  turned  into  hatred, 
and  since  she  could  not  many,  she  resolved  to  ruin  Bourbon. 

For  this  purpose,  she  consulted  with  the  chancdlor,  Du  Prat,  a  roan  who 
by  a  base  prostitution  of  great  talents  and  of  superior  skill  in  his  profession 
had  risen  to  that  high  office.  By  his  advice  a  lawsuit  was  commenced  against 
the  constable  for  the  whole  estate  belonging  to  the  house  of  Bourbon.  Part 
of  it  was  claimed  in  the  king's  name,  as  having  fallen  to  the  crown ;  nart  in 
that  of  Louise,  as  the  nearest  heir  in  blood  of  the  deceased  duchess.  Both  of 
these  clatros  were  equally  destitute  of  any  foundation  in  justice ;  but  Louise, 
by  her  solicitations  and  authority,  and  Bu  Prat,  by  employing  all  the  ai  tifioes 
and  chicanery  of  law,  prevailed  on  the  judges  to  order  the  estate  to  be  seques- 
tered. This  unjust  decision  drove  the  constable  to  despair,  and  to  measures 
which  despair  alone  could  have  dictated.  He  renewed  his  intrigues  in  the 
imperial  court,  and,  flattering  himself  that  the  injuries  which  he  had  suffered 
would  justify  his  having  recourse  to  any  means  in  order  to  obtain  revenge,  he 
offered  to  transfer  his  allegiance  from  his  natural  sovereign  to  the  em|)eror. 
and  to  assist  him  in  the  conquest  of  France.  Charles,  as  well  as  the  lung  ot 
England,  to  whom  the  secret  was  communicated,'*  expectiDg  prodigious  ad  van- 
ta^  from  his  revolt,  were  ready  to  receive  him  with  open  arms,  and  spared 
neither  promises  nor  allurements  which  might  help  to  confirm  him  in  his 
resolution.  The  emperor  offered  him  in  marria^  his  sister  Eleanor,  the 
widow  of  the  king  of  Portugal,  with  an  ample  portion.  He  was  included  as  a 
principal  in  the  treaty  between  Charles  and  Henry.  The  counties  of  Pro- 
vence Mid  Dauphin^  were  to  be  settfed  on  him,  with  the  title  of  king.  The 
emperm-  engagwi  to  enter  Franee  by  the  Pyrenees,  and  Heniy,  supported  by 
the  Flemings,  to  invade  Picardy ;  while. twelve  thousand  Germans^  levied  at 
their  common  charge,  were  to  penetrate  into  Burgundy  and  to  act  in  concert 
with  Bourbon,  who  undertook  to  raise  six  thousand  men  among  his  friends 
and  vassals  in  the  heart  of  the  kingdom.  The  execution  of  this  deep-laid  and 
dangerous  plot  was  suspended  until  the  king  should  cross  the  Alps  with  the 
onlv  army  capable  of  defending  his  dominions ;  and,  as  he  was  far  advanced 
in  his  march  for  that  purpose,  France  was  on  the  brink  of  destruction.** 

Happyy  for  that  kingdom,  a  negotiation  which  had  now  been  carrying  on 
for  several  months,  though  conducted  with  the  most  profound  secrecy  and 
communicated  only  to  a  few  chosen  confidants,  could  not  altogether  escape 
the  observation  of  the  rest  of  the  constable's  numerous  retainers,  rendered 
more  inquisitive  by  finding  that  they  were  distnisted.  Two  of  these  gave  the 
king  some  intimation  of  a  mvsterious  correspondence  between  theur  master 
and  the  Count  de  Roeux,  a  flemish  nobleman  of  great  confidence  with  the 
emperor.  Francis,  who  could  not  bring  himself  to  suspect  tliat  the  first  prince 
of  the  bkx)d  would  be  so  base  as  to  betray  the  kingdom  to  its  enemies,  imme- 
diately repaired  to  Moulins,  where  the  constable  was  in  bpd*  feigning  indis- 
position, that  he  might  not  be  oSliged  to  accompany  the  king  into  Italy,  and 
acquainted  him  of  the  intelligence  which  he  had' received.    Bourbon,  with 
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great  solemnity,  and  the  most  imposing  affectation  of  ingenuity  and  candour, 
asserted  his  own  innocence ;  and  as  his  health,  he  said,  was  now  more  con- 
hrmecL  he  promised  to  join  the  army  within  a  few  days.  Francis,  open  and 
candid  himself,  and  too  apt  to  be  deceived  bv  the  appearance  of  those  virtues 
in  others,  gave  sucii  crecut  to  what  he  said  that  he  refused  to  arrest  him, 
although  advised  to  take  that  precaution  by  his  wisest  counsellors ;  and,  as  if 
the  danger  had  been  over,  he  continued  his  march  towards  Lyons.  The  con- 
stable set  out  soon  after,  seemingly  with  an  intention  to  foUow  him;  but, 
turning  suddenly  to  the  left,  he  crossed  the  Rhone,  and,  after  infinite  fatigue 
and  perilp  escaped  all  the  parties  which  the  king,  who  became  sensible  too 
late  of  his  own  creduUty,  sent  out  to  intercept  aim,  and  reached  Italy  in 
safety." 

Francis  took  every  possible  precaution  to  prevent  the  bad  eflfects  of  the  irre- 
parable error  which  he  had  committed.  He  put  garrisons  in  all  the  places  of 
strength  in  the  constable's  territories.  Ue  seized  all  the  gentlemen  whom  he 
could  suspect  of  beinff  bis  associates ;  and  as  he  had  not  hitherto  discovered 
the  whole  extent  of  toe  conspirators'  schemes,  nor  knew  how  far  the  infection 
liad  spread  among  his  subjects,  he  was  afraid  that  his  absence  might  encoura£;e 
tliem  to  make  some  desperate  attempt,  and  for  that  reason  reUnquished  hu 
intention  of  leading  his  army  in  person  into  Italy. 

He  did  not,  however,  abandon  his  design  on  the  Milanese,  but  appointed 
Admiral  Bonnivet  to  take  the  supreme  command  in  his  stead,  and  to  march 
into  that  country  with  an  army  thirty  thousand  strong.  Bonnivet  did  not  owe 
this  preferment  to  bis  abilities  as  a  general ;  for,  of  aS  the  talents  requisite  to 
form  a  great  commander,  he  possessed  only  personal  courage,  the  lowest  and 
the  most  common.  But  he  was  the  most  accomplished  gentleman  in  the 
French  court,  of  agreeable  manners  and  insinuating  address  and  a  sprightly 
conversation  ;  and  Francis,  who  lived  in  great  familiarity  with  his  courtiers, 
was  so  charmed  with  these  qualities  that  he  honoured  him  on  all  occasions  with 
the  most  partial  and  distinguished  marks  of  his  favour.  He  wa&  besides,  the 
implacable  enemy  of  Bourbon  ;  and,  as  the  king  hardly  knew  whom  to  trust 
at  that  juncture,  he  thought  the  chief  command  could  be  lodged  nowhere  so 
safely  as  in  his  hands. 

Oolonna,  who  was  intrusted  with  the  defence  of  the  Milanese,  his  own  con- 
quest, was  in  no  condition  to  resist  such  a  formidable  army.  He  was  destitute 
of  money  suihcient  to  pay  his  troops,  which  were  reduced  to  a  small  number 
by  sickness  or  desertion,  and  had,  tor  that  reason,  l>een  oblised  to  neglect 
every  precaution  necessary  for  the  security  of  the  country.  The  only  plan 
which  he  formed  was,  to  defend  the  passage  of  the  river  Tessino  against  the 
French ;  and,  as  if  he  had  forgotten  now  easily  he  himself  had  disconcerted 
a  similar  scheme  formed  by  Lautrec,  he  promised  with  great  confidence  on 
its  being  effectual.  But,  in  spite  of  all  his  caution,  it  succeeded  no  better 
with  him  than  with  Lautrec.  Bonnivet  passed  the  river  without  loss,  at  a 
ford  which  had  been  neglected,  and  the  imperialists  retired  to  Milan,  pre- 
paring to  abandon  the  town  as  soon  as  the  French  should  appear  before  it  By 
an  unaccountable  negligence,  which  Guicciardini  imputes  to  infatuation,*' 
Bonnivet  did  not  advance  for  three  or  four  da;^s^  and  lost  the  opportunity  with 
which  his  good  fortune  presented  him.  The  citizens  recovered  from  their  con- 
sternation ;  Colonna,  still  active  at  the  age  of  fourscore,  and  Morone.  whose 
enmity  to  France  rendered  him  uidefatigable,  were  employed  night  and  day  in 
repainng  the  fortification^  in  amassing  provbions,  in  collecting  troops  from 
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eyeiT  qoarter,  and,  by  the  time  the  French  approached,  had  put  the  city  in  a 
conmtiou  to  stand  a  siege.  Bonnivet,  after  some  fruitless  attempts  on  the 
town,  which  harassed  his  own  troo|>s  more  than  the  enemy,  was  obliged,  by  the 
inclemency  of  the  season,  to  retire  into  winter  quarters. 

During  these  transactions,  Po^ie  Adrian  died,— an  event  so  much  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Roman  people^  whose  hatred  or  contempt  of  him  augmented 
ever^  day.  that  the  night  after  his  decease  thef  adorned  the  door  of  Eis  chief 
pliysician's  house  with  garlands,  addiiig  this  inscrintion,  To  thb  dbuvierbk 
OF  HIS  cocNTBT.**  The  Cardinal  de'  Medici  instantly  renewed  his  pretensions 
to  the  papal  dignity,  and  entered  the  conclave  with  nigh  expectations  on  his 
own  part,  and  a  general  opinion  of  the  people,  that  they  would  be  sucoessfuL 
But,  though  supported  by  the  imperial  faction,  possessed  of  great  personal 
interest,  and  cafMible  of  all  the  artifices,  refinements,  and  corruption  which 
reign  in  those  assemblies,  the  obstina(7  and  intrigues  of  his  rivals  protracted 
the  conclave  to  the  unusual  length  of  fifty  days.  The  address  and  persever- 
ance of  the  cardinal  at  last  surmounted  every  obstacle.  He  was  raised  to  the 
head  of  the  Church,  and  assumed  the  government  of  it  by  the  name  of  Clement 
VII.  The  choice  was  universally  approved  ot  High  expectations  wei^  con- 
ceived of  a  pope  whose  great  talents  and  long  experience  in  business  seemed  to 
qualify  him  no  less  for  defending  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  Church,  exposed 
to  imminent  danger  by  the  progress  of  Luther's  opinions,  than  for  conducting 
its  political  operations  with  the  prudence  requisite  at  sucn  a  difficult  juncture, 
and  who,  besides  these  advantages,  rendered  the  ecclesiastical  state  more 
respectable  by  having  in  his  hands  the  government  of  Florence,  together  with 
the  wealth  ot  the  family  of  MedicL** 

Cardinal  Wolsey,  not  disheartened  by  the  disappointment  of  his  ambitious 
views  at  the  former  election,  had  entertained  more  8an^;uine  hopes  of  success 
on  this  occasion.  Henry  wrote  to  the  emperor,  reminding  him  of  his  engage- 
ments to  second  the  pretensions  of  his  minister.  Wolney  bestirred  himself 
with  activity  suitable  to  the  importance  of  the  prize  for  which  he  contended, 
and  instructed  his  agents  at  Rome  to  spare  neither  promises  nor  bribes  in 
order  to  gain  his  ena  But  Charles  had  either  amused  him  with  vain  hopes 
which  he  never  intended  to  gratify,  or  he  jud^  it  impolitic  to  oppose  a  can- 
didate who  had  such  a  prospect  of  succeediuff  as  Medici ;  or  perhaps  the 
cardinals  duist  not  venture  to  provoke  the  people  of  Rome,  while  their  indig- 
nation against  Adrian's  memory  was  still  fresh,  by  placing  another  Ultra- 
mo7Uane  on  the  papal  throne.  Wolsey,  after  all  his  expectations  and 
endeavours,  had  the  mortification  to  see  a  pope  elected  of  such  an  age  and  of 
so  vigorous  a  constitution  that  he  could  not  derive  much  comfort  to  himself 
from  the  chance  of  surviving  him.  This  second  proof  fully  convinced  Wolsey 
of  the  emperor's  insincerity,  and  it  excited  in  him  all  the  resentment  which  a 
haughty  mind  fee^s  on  being  at  once  disap^inted  and  deceived  ;  and  though 
Clement  endeavoured  to  soothe  his  vindictive  nature  by  granting  him  a  com- 
mission to  be  legate  in  England  during  life,  with  such  ample  powers  as  vested 
in  him  almost  the  whole  papal  jurisdiction  in  that  kingdom,  tne  injury  he  had 
now  received  made  such  an  impression  as  entirely  dissolved  the  tie  which  had 
united  him  to  Charles,  and  from  that  moment  he  meditated  revenge.  It  was 
necessary,  however,  to  conceal  his  intention  from  his  master,  and  to  suspend 
the  execution  of  it  until,  by  a  dexterous  improvement  of  the  incidents  which 
might  occur,  he  should  be  able  gradually  to  alienate  the  king's  affections  from 
the  emperor.  For  this  reason,  he  was  so  far  from  expressing  anv  uneasiness 
on  account  of  the  repulse  which  he  had  met  with,  that  he  aTOunded  on  every 
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occasion,  private  as  well  as  public,  in  declarations  of  his  high  satisfaction  with 
Clements  promotion." 

Henry  had,  during  the  campaign,  fnlfiHed  with  great  sinceritj  whatever  he 
was  bound  to  perform  by  the  league  against  Fi-auce,  though  more  slowly  than 
he  could  have  wished.  His  thoughtless  profusion  and  total  neglect  of  economy 
deduced  him  often  to  great  straits  for  money.  The  operations  of  war  were  now 
carried  on  in  Europe  in  a  manner  very  ditlerent  from  that  which  had  long  pre- 
vailed. Instead  oi  armies  suddenly  assembled,  which  under  distinct  chieftains 
followed  their  prince  into  the  field  for  a  short  space  and  served  at  their  own 
cost,  troops  were  now  levied  at  great  charge  and  received  regularly  consider- 
able pay.  Instead  of  impatience  on  both  sides  to  bring  every  quarrel  to  tlie 
idsue  of  a  battle,  which  commonly  decided  the  fate  of  open  countries,  and 
allowed  the  barons,  together  with  their  vassals,  to  return  to  their  ordinary 
occupations,  towns  were  fortified  with  great  art  and  defended  with  much 
obstinacy ;  war,  from  a  very  simple,  became  a  very  intri<.'ate  science ;  and 
campaigns  grew,  of  course,  to  be  more  tedious  and  less  decisive.  The  expense 
which  these  alterations  in  the  military  system  necessarily  created  appeared 
intolerable  to  nations  hitherto  unaccustomed  to  the  buraen  of  heavy  taxes. 
Hence  proceeded  the  frugal  and  even  parsimonious  spurit  of  the  English 
parliaments  in  that  age,  which  Henry,  with  all  his  authority,  was  seldom  able 
to  overconi&  The  commons  having  refused  at  this  time  to  grant  him  the 
supplies  which  he  demanded,  |ie  hSA.  recourse  to  the  ample  and  almost  un- 
limited prerogative  which  the  kings  of  England  then  possessed,  and,  by  a 
violent  and  unusual  exertion  of  it>  raised  the  money  he  wanted.  This,  how- 
ever, wasted  so  much  time  that  it  was  late  in  the  season  before  his  army, 
under  the  duke  of  Suifolk,  could  take  the  field.  Being  joined  by  a  considerable 
body  of  Flemings,  Suffolk  marched  into  Picardy,  and  Fiancis,  from  his 
extravagant  eagerness  to  recover  the  Milanese,  having  left  that  frontier 
almost  unguardecL  he  penetiated  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  river  Oyse.  within 
eleven  leagues  ot  Paris,  tilUng  that  capital  with  consternation.  But  the 
arrival  of  some  troops  detached  oy  the  king,  who  was  still  at  Lyons,  the  active 
gallantry  of  the  French  officers,  who  allowed  the  allies  no  respite  night  or  day, 
the  rigour  of  a  most  unnatural  season,  together  with  scarcity  of  provisions, 
compiled  Suffolk  to  retire ;  and  La  Tramouille,  who  commanded  in  those 
parte,  had  the  glory  not  only  of  having  checked  the  progress  of  a  formidable 
army  with  a  handful  of  men,  but  of  driving  them  with  ignominy  out  of  the 
French  territories.^* 

The  emperor's  attempts  upon  Burgundy  and  Quienne  were  not  more  fortu- 
nate, though  in  both  these  provinces  Francis  was  eqiuilly  ill  prepared  to 
resist  them.  The  conduct  and  valour  of  his  generals  supplied  his  want  of 
foresight ;  the  Germans,  who  made  an  irruption  into  one  of  these  provinces, 
and  the  Spaniards,  who  attacked  the  other,  were  repulsed  with  great  disgrace. 

Thus  ended  the  year  1523,  during  which  Francis^  good  fortune  and  success 
had  been  such  as  eave  all  Europe  a  high  idea  of  his  power  and  resources.  He 
had  discovered  ana  disooncertea  a  dangerous  conspiracy,  the  author  of  which 
he  had  driven  into  exile  almost  without  an  attendant;  he  had  rendered 
abortive  all  the  schemes  of  the  powerful  confederacy  formed  against  him  ;  he 
had  protected  his  dominions  when  attacked  on  three  different  sides ;  and, 
though  his  army  hi  the  Milanese  had  not  made  such  progi'ess  as  might  have 
l>een  expected  from  its  superiority  to  the  enemy  in  number,  he  had  recovered, 
and  still  kept  possession  of.  one-half  of  that  duchy. 

The  ensuing  year  opened  with  events  more  disastrous  to  France.    Fonta- 

^  FIddnli  Life  of  Wolaey,  a»4,  etc.— Herbert.  «'  Herbert.— Mte.  de  Bellay,  TS»  etc. 
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rabia  was  lost  bj  the  cowardice  or  treachery  of  its  governor.  In  Italy,  the 
allies  resolved  on  an  early  and  vi^rous  effort,  in  order  to  dispossess  Bonnivet 
of  that  part  of  the  Milanese  which  lies  beyond  the  Tessino.  Clement,  who, 
under  the  pontificates  of  Leo  and  Adrian,  had  discovered  an  implacable  enmity 
to  France,  began  now  to  view  the  power  which  the  emperor  was  daily  acquiring 
in  Italy  with  so  much  jealousy  that  he  refused  to  accede,  as  his  predecessors 
had  done,  to  the  league  against  Francis,  and,  forgetting  private  passions  and 
animosities,  labourea  with  the  zeal  whicn  became  nis  character  to  bring  about 
a  reconciliation  among  the  contending  parties.  But  all  his  endeavours  were 
inefllectual :  a  numerous  army,  to  whioi  each  of  the  allies  furnished  their  con- 
tingent of  troops,  was  assembled  at  Milan  bv  the  beginning  of  March.  Lan< 
noy,  viceroy  of  Naples,  took  the  command  of  it  upon  Colonna's  death,  tbouch 
the  chief  direction  of  military  operations  was  committed  to  Bourbon  and  the 
marquis  de  Pescara,  the  latter  tne  ablest  and  most  enterprising^  of  the  imperial 
generals ;  the  fonner  inspired  by  his  resentment  with  new  activity  and  inven- 
tion, and  acquainted  so  thoroughly  with  the  characters  of  the  French  com- 
manders, the  ceniiis  of  their  troops,  and  the  strength  as  well  as  weakness  of  their 
armies,  as  to  oe  of  infinite  service  to  the  party  which  he  had  joined.  But  all 
these  adyanta|!es  were  nearly  lost  through  the  emperor's  inabilitjr  to  raise 
money  sufficient  for  executing  the  various  and  extensive  plans  which  he  had 
form^  When  his  troops  were  commanded  to  march,  they  mutinied  against 
their  leaders,  demandinj^  the  pay  which  was  due  to  them  for  some  m<»iths. 
and,  disregarding  both  the  menaces  and  entreaties  of  their  officers,  threatened 
to  pillage  the  ci^  of  Milan  if  thev  did  not  instantly  receive  satisfaction.  Out 
of  this  difficulty  the  generals  of  tne  allies  were  extricated  by  Morone,  who  yre- 
▼ailing  on  his  countrymen,  over  whom  his  influence  was  prodigious,  to  advance 
the  sum  that  was  requisite,  the  army  took  the  field.*' 

Bonnivet  was  destitute  of  troops  to  ojppose  this  army,  and  still  more  of  the 
talents  which  could  render  him  an  equal  match  for  its  leaders.  After  various 
movements  and  encounters,  described  with  great  accuracy  bjr  the  contempo- 
laij  historians,  a  detail  of  which  would  now  be  equally  uninteresting  and 
uninstructive^  ne  was  forced  to  abandon  the  strong  camp  in  which  he  had 
intrenched  himself  at  Biagnutsa.  Soon  after,  partfy  by  his  own  misconduct, 
partly  by  the  activity  of  the  enemy,  who  harassed  ana  ruined  his  army  by 
continual  skirmishes,'  while  they  carefuUy  declined  a  battle,  which  he  often 
offered  them,  and  partly  by  the  caprice  of  six  thousand  Swiss,  who  refuf^  to 
join  his  army,  though  within  a  dars  march  of  it,  he  was  reduced  to  the  neces- 
sity of  attempting  a  retreat  into  France  through  the  valley  of  Aost.  Just  as 
he  arrived  on  the  nanks  of  the  Sessia,  and  began  to  pass  that  river,  Bourbon 
and  Pescara  appeared  with  the  vanguard  of  the  allies,  and  attacked  his  rear 
with  mat  fuiy.  At  the  beginning  of  the  charge,  Bonnivet,  while  exerting 
himself  with  much  valour,  was  wounded  so  dangerously  that  he  was  obliRed 
to  quit  the  field ;  and  the  conduct  of  the  rear  was  committed  to  the  Chevalier 
Bayard,  who,  though  so  much  a  stranger  to  the  arts  of  a  court  that  he  never 
rose  to  the  chief  command,  was  always  call^  in  times  of  real  danger,  to  the 
post  of  greatest  difficulty  and  importance.  He  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
men-at-arms,  and,  animating  them  by  his  presence  and  example  to  sustain 
the  whole  shock  of  the  enemy^s  troops,  he  gained  time  for  tne  rest  of  his 
countrymen  to  make  good  their  retreat  But  in  this  service  he  received  a 
wound  which  he  immeaiately  perceived  to  be  mortal,  and,  being  unable  to 
continue  any  longer  on  horseback,  he  ordered  one  of  his  attendants  to  place 
him  under  a  tree,  with  his  face  towards  the  enemy ;  then,  fixing  his  eyes  on 

^  Goic.,  Ub.  XV.  267.— CapelU,  190. 
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the  guard  of  his  sword,  which  he  held  up  instead  of  a  cross,  he  addressed  his 
prayers  to  God,  and  in  this  posture,  wliich  became  his  character  both  as  a 
soldier  and  as  a  Christian,  he  calmlv  awaited  the  approach  of  death.  Bourbon, 
who  led  the  foremost  of  the  eneniy'^B  troops,  found  him  in  this  situation,  ana 
expressed  regret  and  pity  at  the  sight.  "Pity  not  me,"  cried  the  high- 
spirited  chevalier.  *'  I  die  as  a  man  of  honour  ought,  in  the  discharge  of  mj 
duty :  they  indeed  are  objects  of  pity  who  fight  against  their  king,  their 
country,  and  their  oath.''  The  maxims  de  Pescara,  passing  soon  after^  mani- 
fested his  admiration  of  Bayard's  virtues,  as  well  as  his  sorrow  for  his  fate, 
with  the  generosity  of  a  gallant  enemy,  and,  finding  that  he  could  not  be 
removed  with  safety  from  that  spot,  ordered  a  tent  to  be  pitched  there,  and 
appointed  proper  persons  to  attend  him.  He  died,  notwithstanding  their 
care,  as  his  ancestors  for  several  generations  had  done,  in  the  field  of  battle. 
Pescara  ordered  his  body  to  be  embalmed  and  sent  to  his  relations ;  and  such 
was  the  resi>ect  paid  to  military  merit  in  that  9^e  that  the  duke  of  Savoy 
commanded  it  to  be  received  with  royal  honours  in  all  the  cities  of  his  do- 
minions :  in  Dauphin^,  Bayard's  native  country,  the  people  of  all  ranks  came 
out  in  a  solemn  procession  to  meet  it.*' 

Bonnivet  led  back  the  shattered  remains  of  his  army  into  France ;  and  in 
one  short  campaign  Francis  was  stripped  of  aU  he  had  possessed  ui  Italy,  and 
left  without  one  ally  in  that  country. 

While  the  war  kindled  by  the  emulation  of  Charles  and  Francis  spread  over 
so  many  countries  of  Europe,  Germany  enioyed  a  profound  tranquillity,  ex- 
tremely favourable  to  the  Reformation,  wnich  continued  to  make  progress 
daily.  During  Luther's  confinement  in  his  retreat  at  Wartburg,  Carlostadius, 
one  of  his  disciples,  animated  with  the  same  zeal,  but  possessed  of  less  pru- 
dence and  moderation  than  his  master,  began  to  propagate  wild  and  dangerous 
opinions,  chiefly  amonir  the  lower  people.  Encouraj^ed  by  his  exhortations, 
triey  rose  in  several  villages  of  Saxony,  broke  into  tne  churches  with  tumul- 
tuary violence,  and  threw  down  and  destioyed  the  images  with  which  they 
were  adorned.  Those  irregular  and  outrageous  proceedings  were  so  repugnant 
to  all  the  elector's  cautious  maxims  that  if  they  had  not  received  a  timely 
check  they  could  hardly  have  failed  of  alienating  from  the  Reformers  a  prince 
no  less  jealous  of  his  own  authority  than  afraid  of  giving  offence  to  the 
emperor  and  other  patrons  of  the  ancient  opinions.  Luther,  sensible  of  the 
danger,  immediately  quitted  his  retreat,  wiUiout  waiting  for  Frederic's  per- 
mission, and  returned  to  Wittemberg.  Happily  for  the  Reformation,  the 
veneration  for  his  person  and  authority  was  still  so  CTeat  that  his  appearance 
alone  suppressed  that  spirit  of  extravagance  which  D^n  to  seize  nis  partv. 
Carlostadius  and  his  fanatical  followers,  struck  dumb  by  his  rebukes,  suS- 
mitted  at  once,  and  declared  that  they  neard  the  voice  o!  an  angel,  not  of  a 
inan.«*    [1522.] 

Before  Luther  left  his  retreat,  he  had  begun  to  translate  the  Bible  into  the 
German  tongue,  an  undertaking  of  no  less  difficulty  than  importance,  of 
which  he  was  extremely  fond,  and  for  which  he  was  well  qualified.  He  had 
a  competent  knowledge  of  the  original  languages ;  a  thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  style  and  sentiments  of  the  inspired  writers ;  and,  though  his  com- 
petitions in  Latin  were  rude  and  barbarous,  he  was  reckoned  a  great  ma^^ter 
of  the  purity  of  his  mother-tongue,  and  could  express  himself  with  all  the 
elegance  of  which  it  is  capable.  By  his  own  assiduous  application,  together 
with  the  assistance  of  Melancthon  and  several  other  of  his  disciples,  he  finished 

<■  ReUefor.  Epistr.,  p.  7S.~M6m.  de  BelUr,       Pasqnier,  Recberchet,  p.  636. 
T6.-<EaT  de  Brant.,  torn.  vi.  p.  108,  etc.—  "*  Sleid.,  Hist.,  51.— ^ecknd.,  195. 
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part  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  year  1522 ;  and  the  publication  of  it  proved 
more  fatal  to  the  Church  of  Rome  than  that  of  all  his  own  works.  It  was 
read  with  wonderful  avidity  and  attention  by  persons  of  every  rank.  They 
were  astonished  at  discovering  how  contrary  the  precepts  of  the  Anthor  of 
our  religion  are  to  the  inventions  of  those  priests  who  pretended  to  be  his 
vicegerents ;  and^  having  now  in  their  hand  the  rule  oi  faith,  they  thought 
themselves  qualihed,  by  applying  it,  to  judge  of  the  established  opinions,  and 
to  pronounce  when  they  were  comtormable  to  the  standard  or  when  they  de- 
paited  from  it.  The  sreat  advantages  arising  from  Luther's  translation  of 
the  Bible  encouraged  the  advocates  for  reformation  in  the  other  countries  of 
Europe  to  imitate  his  example,  and  to  publish  versions  of  the  Scriptures  in 
their  respective  languages. 

About  this  time,  Nuremberg,  Frankfort^  Hamburg,  and  several  other  free 
cities  in  Qermany,  of  the  first  rank,  openly  embraced  the  Reformed  religion, 
and  by  the  authority  of  their  magistrates  abolished  the  mass  and  the  other 
superstitious  rites  of  popery.**  The  elector  of  Brandenburg,  the  dukes  of 
Brunswick  and  Lunenburg,  and  prince  of  Anlialt,  became  avowed  patrons  of 
Luther's  opinions  and  countenanced  the  preaching  of  them  among  their 
subjects. 

The  court  of  Rome  beheld  this  growing  defection  with  great  concern ;  and 
Adrian's  first  care,  after  his  arrival  in  Italy,  had  been  to  deliberate  with  the 
cardinals  concerning  the  proper  means  of  putting  a  stop  to  it  He  was  pro- 
foundly skilled  in  scholastic  theology,  and,  having  been  early  celebrated  on 
that  account,  he  still  retained  such  an  excessive  aSmiration  of  the  science  to 
which  he  was  first  indebted  for  his  reputation  and  success  in  life  that  he 
considered  Luther's  invectives  against  the  schoolmen,  particularly  Thomas 
Aquinas,  as  little  less  than  blasphemy.  AU  the  tenets  of  that  doctor  appeared 
to  him  so  clear  and  irrefragable  that  he  supposed  every  person  who  oBkiled  in 
(question  or  contradicted  them  to  be  either  bhnded  by  ignorance  or  to  be  acting 
in  opposition  to  the  conviction  of  his  own  mind.  Ot  course,  no  pope  was  ever 
more  oigoted  or  inflexible  with  regard  to  points  of  doctrine  than  Adrian  :  he 
not  only  maintained  them,  as  Leo  had  done,  because  they  were  ancient,  or 
because  it  was  dau^rous  for  the  Churdi  to  allow  of  innovations,  but  he 
adhered  to  them  with  the  zeal  of  a  theolc^an  and  with  the  tenadousness  of 
a  disputant.  At  the  same  time,  his  own  manners  being  extremdy  simple,  and 
uninfected  with  any  of  the  vices  which  reigned  in  the  court  of  Rome,  he  was 
as  sensible  of  its  corruptions  as  the  Reformers  themselves,  and  viewed  them 
with  no  less  indignation.  The  brief  which  he  addressed  to  the  diet  of  the 
empire  assembled  at  Nuremberg,  and  the  instructions  which  he  ^ve  Chere- 

gito,  the  nuncio  whom  he  sent  tnither,  were  framed  agreeably  to  these  views^ 
n  the  one  hand,  he  condemned  Luther's  opinions  with  more  asperity  and 
rancour  of  expression  than  Leo  had  ever  used ;  he  severely  censured  the  princes 
of  Germany  for  suffering  him  to  spread  his  pernicious  tenets  by  their  neglecting 
to  execute  the  edict  of  the  diet  at  Worms,  and  required  them,  if  Luther  did 
not  instantly  retract  his  errors,  to  destroy  nim  with  fire  as  a  gangrened  and 
incurable  member,  in  like  manner  as  Datnan  aijd  Abiram  had  been  cut  off  by 
Moses,  Ananias  and  Sapphira  by  the  apostles,  and  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of 
Piague  by  their  ancestors."  On  the  other  hand,  he,  with  great  candour  and 
in  the  most  explicit  terms,  acknowledged  the  corruptions  of  the  Roman  court 
to  be  the  source  from  which  had  flowed  most  of  the  evUs  that  the  Church  now 
felt  or  dreaded ;  he  promised  to  exert  all  his  authori^  towards  reforming 

**  Seckend,  341.— Chytrei  Ck>Dt{ii.  KnntsU,  MS. 
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these  abuses,  irith  as  much  despatch  as  the  nature  and  inveteracy  of  the 
disordert)  would  admit ;  and  he  requested  of  them  to  mve  him  their  advice 
with  regard  to  the  most  effectual  means  of  suppressing  tnat  new  heresy  which 
bad  sprung  up  amone  theni.^' 

The  members  of  the  diet,  after  praising  the  pope's  pious  and  laudable  in- 
tentions, excused  themselves  for  not  executing  the  edict  of  Worms,  by  alleging 
that  the  prodigious  increase  of  Luther's  followers,  as  well  as  the  aversion  to 
the  court  of  BLome  annrng  their  other  subjects  on  account  of  its  innumerable 
exactions,  rendered  such  an  attempt  not  only  danj^erous.  but  impossib.e. 
They  affirmed  that  the  grievances  of  Germany,  which  did  not  anse  from 
imaginary  iniuries,  but  from  impositions  no  less  real  than  intolerable,  as  his 
holiness  would  learn  from  a  catalogue  of  them  which  they  intended  to  laj 
before  him,  called  now  for  some  new  and  efficacious  remedy ;  and.  in  their 
opinion,  the  only  remedy  adequate  to  the  disease,  or  whicn  affbraed  them 
any  hopes  of  seeing  the  Church  restored  to  soundness  and  vigour,  was  a 
general  council  Such  a  council,  therefore,  they  advised  him.  after  obtaining 
the  emperor's  consent,  to  assemble,  without  delay,  in  one  of  the  great  cities  of 
Germany,  that  all  who  had  a  rifht  to  be  present  might  deliberate  with  freedom 
and  propose  their  opinions  with  such  boldness  as  the  dangerous  situation  of 
lelunon  at  this  juncture  required.** 

The  nuncio,  more  artful  than  his  master,  and  better  acquainted  with  the 
political  views  and  interests  of  the  Roman  court,  was  startled  at  the  proix)si< 
tion  of  a  council,  and  eas^ily  foresaw  how  dangerous  such  an  assembly  might 
prove  at  a  time  when  many  openly  denied  the  papal  authority  and  the  reverence 
and  submission  yielded  to  it  visibly  declined  among  all.  For  that  reason,  he 
empbyed  his  utmost  address  in  oraer  to  prevail  on  the  members  of  the  diet  to 
proceed  themselves  with  fi;reater  severity  against  the  Lutheran  hereby,  and 
to  relinquish  their  proposalconcerninga  general  council  to  be  held  in  Germany. 
They,  perceiving  the  nuncio  to  be  more  solicitous  about  the  interests  of  the 
Roman  court  than  the  tranquillity  of  the  empire  or  purity  of  the  Church,  re- 
mained inflexible,  and  continued  to  prepare  the  catalo^e  of  their  ^evances 
to  be  presented  to  the  pope.**  The  nuncio,  that  he  might  not  be  the  bearer 
of  a  remonstrance  so  disagreeable  to  his  court,  left  Nuremberg  abruptly,  with- 
out taking  leave  of  the  diet^ 

The  secular  princes  acQordingly,  for  the  ecclesiastics,  although  they  gave  no 
exposition,  did  not  think  it  decent  to  join  with  them,  drew  up  the  list  (so 
famous  in  the  German  annals)  of  a  hundred  grievances  which  the  empire 
imputed  to  the  iniquitous  dominion  of  the  papal  see.    This  list  contained 

Sievances  much  of  the  same  nature  with  that  prepared  under  the  reign  of 
aximilian.  It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  each  of  them :  they  com- 
plained of  the  sums  exacted  for  dispensations,  absolutions  and  indulgences ; 
of  the  expense  arising  from  the  lawsuits  carried  by  appeal  to  Rome ;  of  the 
innumeraole  abuses  occasioned  by  reservations,  commendams,  and  annates ; 
of  the  exemption  from  civil  jurisdiction  which  the  clergy  had  obtained ;  of  the 
arts  by  which  they  brought  all  secular  causes  under  the  cognizance  of  the 
ecclesiastical  judges ;  of  tne  indecent  and  profligate  Hves  which  not  a  few  of 
the  clergy  led  ;  and  of  various  other  particulars,  many  of  which  have  already 
been  mentioned  among  the  circumstances  that  contriouted  to  the  favourable 
reception  or  to  the  quick  progress  of  Luther's  doctrines.  In  the  end  they  con- 
cluded tliat,  if  the  holy  see  dia  not  speedily  deliver  them  from  those  intolerable 
burdens,  they  had  determmed  to  endure  them  no  longer,  and  would  employ 


*'  Fudc.  Rer.  ezpit.  ei  fogleod.,  p.  34ft.  *'  IMd.,  p.  349. 

-  lUd.,  p.  34S.  -  Ibid.,  p.  376 
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the  power  and  authority  with  which  Gkxl  had  intniRted  them  in  order  to 
procure  relief.** 

Instead  of  such  severities  against  Luther  and  his  followers  as  the  nuncio 
had  recommended,  the  recess  or  edict  of  the  diet  contained  onlj  a  general 
injunction  to  all  ranks  of  men  to  wait  with  patience  for  the  determinations  of 
the  council  which  was  to  he  assembled,  and  in  the  mean  time  not  to  publish 
any  new  opinions  contranr  to  the  established  doctrines  of  the  Church ;  together 
with  an  admonition  to  all  preachers  to  abstain  from  matters  of  controversy  in 
their  discourses  to  the  people,  and  to  confine  themselves  to  the  plain  and 
instructive  tniths  of  religioiL*'    [1523.] 

The  Reformers  derived  great  advantage  from  the  transactions  of  this  diet, 
as  they  afforded  them  the  fullest  and  most  authentic  evidence  that  gross 
corruptions  prevaOed  in  the  court  of  Rome,  and  that  the  empire  was  loaded 
by  the  cleiigy  with  insupportable  burdens.  With  regard  to  the  former,  they 
had  now  the  testimony  of  the  pope  himself,  that  their  invectives  and  accusa- 
tions were  not  malicious  or  ill  founded.  As  to  the  latter,  the  representatives 
of  the  Germanic  body,  in  an  assembly  where  the  patrons  of  the  new  opinions 
were  fax  from  being  the  most  numerous  or  powerful,  had  pointed  out  as  the 
chief  grievances  of  the  empire  those  very  practices  of  tne  Romish  Church 
against  which  Lutlier  and  his  disciples  were  accustomed  to  declaim.  Accord- 
ingly, in  aD  their  controversial  writing  after  this  period,  they  often  appealed 
to  Adrian's  declaration,  and  to  the  nundred  grievances,  in  confirmation  of 
whatever  they  advanced  concerning  the  dissolute  manners,  or  insatiable  ambi- 
tion and  rapadousness,  of  the  papal  court 

At  Rome,  Adrian's  conduct  was  considered  as  a  proof  of  the  most  childish 
simplicity  and  imprudence.  Men  trained  up  amidst  the  artifices  and  corrup- 
tions of  the  pi^MiT court,  and  accustomed  to  judge  of  actions  not  by  what  was 
just,  but  by  what  was  useful,  were  astonished  at  a  pontiff  who,  departing  from 
the  wise  maxims  of  his  predecessors,  acknowledged  disorders  which  he  ought 
to  have  concealed,  and,  forgetting  his  own  dignity,  asked  advice  of  those  to 
whom  he  was  entitled  to  prescribe.  B^  such  an  excess  of  impolitic  sincerity, 
they  were  afraid  that,  instead  of  redaimins^  the  enemies  of  the  Church,  he 
would  render  them  more  presumptuous,  anc^  instead  of  extinguishing  heresy, 
would  weaken  the  foundations  of  the  papal  power,  or  stop  tM  chief  sources 
from  which  wealth  flowed  into  the  Church.*'  For  this  reason,  the  cardinals, 
and  ether  ecclesiastics  of  greatest  eminence  in  the  papal  couit,  industriously 
opposed  all  his  schemes  of  reformation,  and,  by  Mi  rowing  objections  and  difh- 
cuities  in  his  way,  endeavoured  to  retard  or  to  d.^teat  the  execution  of  them. 
Adrian,  amazed,  on  the  one  hand,  at  the  obstinacy  of  the  Lutherans,  dis- 
gusted, on  the  other,  with  the  manners  and  maxims  of  the  Italians,  and 
finding  himself  unable  to  correct  either  the  one  or  the  other,  often  lamented 
his  own  situation,  and  often  looked  back  with  pleasure  on  that  period  of  his 
life  when  he  was  only  dean  of  Lou  vain,  a  more  humble  but  happier  station, 
in  which  little  was  expected  from  him  and  there  was  nothing  to  frustrate  his 
good  intentions.'* 

Clement  VII.,  his  successor,  excelled  Adrian  as  much  in  the  arts  of  govern- 
ment as  he  was  inferior  to  him  in  purity  of  life  or  uprightness  of  intention. 
He  was  animated  not  only  with  the  aversion  which  all  popes  naturally  b^r  to 
a  coundl^  but,  having  gained  his  own  election  by  means  very  uncanonical,  lie 
was  afraid  of  an  assembly  that  might  subject  it  to  a  scrutiny  which  it  could 

**  Faadc.  Tter.  ezpet  «i  Aigleiid.,  p.  364.  Uvie.»  Hist..  68. 

*■  Ibid.,  p.  348.  ••  JutU  Vit.  Adr.,  p.  118. 

»*  F.  PftuI,  UM.  of  Gonnc.,  p.  38.->Pa1- 
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not  stand.  He  determined,  therefore,  by  every  possible  means  to  elude  the 
demands  of  the  Germans,  both  with  respect  to  the  calling  of  a  council,  and 
reforming  abuses  in  the  papal  court,  which  the  rashness  and  incapacity  of  liis 
predecessor  had  brought  upon  him.  For  this  purpose  he  made  choice  of  Car- 
dinal Campegffio,  an  artful  man,  often  intrusted  by  his  predecessors  with 
negotiations  of  importance,  as  his  nuncio  to  the  diet  of  the  empire,  assembled 
again  at  Nuremberg. 

Campeggio,  without  taking  any  notice  of  what  had  passed  in  the  last  meet- 
ing, exhorted  the  diet,  in  a  long  discourse,  to  execute  the  edi'!t  of  Worms  with 
vigour,  as  the  only  etfectual  means  of  suppressing  Luther's  doctrines.  The 
diet,  in  return,  desired  to  know  the  pope's  intentions  conceniing  the  council 
and  the  redress  of  the  hundred  grievances.  The  former  the  nuncio  endeavoured 
to  elude  bv  general  and  unmeaning  declarations  of  the  pope's  resolution  to 
pursue  sucn  measures  as  would  be  for  the  greatest  good  of  the  Church.  With 
regard  to  the  latter,  as  Adrian  was  dead  oefore  the  catalogue  of  grievances 
reached  Rome,  and,  of  consequence,  it  had  not  been  regularly  laid  before  the 
present  pope,  Oampeggio  took  advantage  of  this  circumstance  to  decline 
making  any  definitive  answer  to  them  in  Clement's  name ;  though,  at  the  same 
time,  he  observed  that  their  catalogue  of  grievances  contained  many  particu- 
lars extremely  indecent  and  undutilul,  and  that  the  publishing  it  bv  their  own 
authority  was  highly  disrespectful  to  the  Roman  see.  In  the  end^  he  renewed 
his  demand  of  their  proceeding  with  vigour  against  Luther  and  his  adherents. 
But  though  an  ambassador  from  the  emperor,  who  was  at  that  time  very 
solicitous  to  gain  the  pope,  warmly  seconded  the  nuncio,  with  many  professions 
of  his  ma<tep8  zeal  for  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  papal  see,  the  receu  of 
the  diet  was  conceived  in  terms  of  almost  the  same  import  with  the  fo  mer, 
without  enjoining  any  additional  severity  against  Luther  and  his  party.** 

Before  lie  left  Germany,  Campeggio,  in  order  to  amuse  and  soothe  the 
people,  published  certain  articles  for  the  amendment  of  some  disorders  and 
abuses  which  prevailed  amonc  the  inferior  clergy ;  but  this  partial  reforma- 
tion, which  fen  so  far  short  of  the  expectations  of  the  Lutherans  and  of  the 
demands  of  the  diet,  gave  no  satisfaction,  and  produced  little  effect  The 
nuncio,  with  a  cautious  hand,  tenderly  lopped  a  few  branches ;  the  Germans 
aimed  a  deeper  blow,  and,  by  striking  at  the  root,  wished  to  exterminate  the 
eviL»* 

•*  Seckend.,  38e.— SleU..  Hist,  M.  •«  SeckMnl..  892. 
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Views  of  the  Italian  State9  respecilng  Charles  and  Francis— Gharlss^  InradBS  FVanoe  witboot 
BncccoB  Francis  invades  the  Milanese— He  besieges  Pavift— Neutnlity  of  the  Pope— 
Fhmcis  attacks  Naples— HoTements  of  the  Imperial  Generals— Battle  of  Pavla— Francis 
taken  Prisoner-^Schemes  of  the  £mperor>-PrudeDoe  of  Louise  the  Regent— Conduct  of 
Henry  VIII.  and  of  the  Italian  Powers— The  Kmperor's  rigorous  Terms  to  Francis- Francis 
carried  to  Spain— Henry  makes  a  Treaty  with  the  Regent  Louise— Intrigues  of  Morone  in 
Milan— He  is  betrayed  by  Pescani — Treatment  of  hrancis— Bourbon  made  General  and 
Duke  of  Milan— Treaty  of  Madrid— Liberation  of  Francis— Charles  marries  Isabella  of 
Portugal— AlTairs  in  Germany— Insurrections— Conduct  of  Luther— Prussia  wrested  ftom 
the  Teutonic  Knigbts-rMeasures  of  Francis  noon  reaching  his  Kingdom— A  League  against 
the  Empemr— Prefiamtlons  for  War— The  Golonnas  Masters  of  Rome— The  Pope  det4icbed 
l^om  tiie  HoIt  League— Position  of  the  Emperor— Bourlwn  marches  towards  the  Pope's 
Territories— Negotiations— Assault  of  Rome— Bourbon  slain— The  City  taken  and  plun- 
dered—The Pope  a  Prisoner— Hypocrisy  of  the  Kmperor^-Solyman  invades  Hungary- 
Ferdinand,  Archduke  of  Austria,  becomes  ICing  of  Uutigaiy— Progress  of  the  Reformation. 

Thb  ezpttlsioii  of  the  French  hoth  oat  of  the  Milanese  and  the  republic  of 
Genoa  was  considered  by  the  Italians  as  the  terniinatiou  of  the  war  oetween 
Charles  and  Francis  ;  and  as  they  began  immediately  to  be  apprehensive  of 
the  emperor,  when  they  saw  no  power  remaining  in  Italy  capable  either  to 
eontrol  or  oppose  him,  they  longed  ardently  for  the  re-establishment  of  peace. 
Having  procured  the  restoration  of  Sforza  to  his  paternal  dominions,  which 
had  been  their  chief  motive  for  entering  into  confederacy  with  Charles,  they 
plainly  discovered  their  intention  to  contribute  no  longer  towards  increasing 
the  emperor's  superiority  over  his  rival,  which  was  lUr^y  become  the  object 
of  their  jealousy.  The  pope  especially,  whose  natural  timidity  increased  his 
suspicions  of  Cnaries's  designs,  endeavoured  by  his  remonstrances  to  inspire 
him  with  moderation  and  incline  him  to  peace. 

But  the  emperor,  intoxicated  with  success,  and  urged  on  by  his  own  ambition, 
no  less  than  by  Bourbon's  desire  of  revenue,  contemned  Clement's  admonitions, 
and  declared  nis  resolution  of  ordering  his  armv  to  pass  the  Alps  and  to  in- 
vade Provence,  a  part  of  his  rival's  dominions  where,  as  he  least  dreaded  an 
attack,  he  was  least  prepared  to  resist  it  His  most  experienced  ministers 
dissuaded  him  from  undertaking  such  an  enterprise  with  a  feeble  army  and  an 
exhausted  treasury ;  but  he  relied  so  much  on  having  obtained  the  concurrence 
of  the  king  of  England,  and  on  the  hopes  which  Bourbon,  with  the  confidence 
and  credulity  natural  to  exiles,  entertamed  of  being  joined  by  a  numerous  body 
of  his  partisans  as  soon  as  the  imperial  troops  should  enter  France,  that  he 
persisted  obstinately  in  the  measure.  Henry  undertook  to  furnish  a  hundred 
thousand  ducats  towards  defraying  the  expense  of  the  expedition  during  the  first 
month,  and  had  it  in  his  choice  either  to  continue  the  payment  of  that  sum 
monthly,  or  to  invade  Picardy  before  the  end  of  July  with  an  army  capable  of 
acting  with  vigour.  The  emperor  engaged  to  attack  Guienne  at  the  same  time 
with  a  considerable  body  of  men ;  and  if  these  enterprises  proved  successful, 
they  agreed  that  Bourbon,  besides  the  territories  which  he  bad  lost,  should  be 
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put  in  possession  of  Provence,  with  the  title  of  king,  and  should  do  homage  to 
Henry,  as  the  lawful  king  of  France,  for  his  new  dominions.  Of  all  the  narts  of 
this  extensive  but  extravagant  project  the  invasion  of  Provence  was  tne  only 
one  which  was  executed.  For  although  Bourbon,  with  a  scrupulous  delicacy, 
altogether  unexpected  after  the  part  which  he  had  acted,  positively  refused  to 
acknowledge  Henry's  title  to  the  crown  of  France,  and  thereby  absolved  hiin 
from  any  obligation  to  promote  the  enterprise,  Charles's  eagerness  to  carry  his 
own  plan  into  execution  did  not  in  any  degree  abate.  Tne  army  which  he 
employed  for  that  purpose  amounted  only  to  eighteen  thousand  men,  the 
command  of  which  was  given  to  the  marquis  de  Pescara,  with  instructions  to 
pay  the  greatest  deference  to  Bourbon's  advice  in  all  his  operations.  Pescara 
passed  the  Alps  without  oppasition,  and,  entering  Provence,  laid  siege  to 
Marseilles.  Boiurbon  had  advised  him  rather  to  march  towards  Lyons,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  which  city  his  territories  were  situated,  and  where  of 
course  his  influence  was  most  extensive ;  but  the  emperor  was  so  desirous  to 
^et  possession  of  a  port  which  would  at  all  times  secure  him  an  etisy  entrance 
into  France  that  by  his  authority  he  overruled  the  constable's  opinion,  and 
directed  Pescara  to  make  the  reduction  of  Marseilles  his  chief  object* 

Francis,  who  foresaw,  but  ^vas  unable  to  prevent,  this  attempt,  took  the 
most  proper  precautions  to  defeat  it.  He  laid  waste  the  adjacent  country, 
in  order  to  render  it  more  difficult  for  the  enemy  to  subsist  their  arm^ ;  he 
razed  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  strengthened  its  fortifications,  and  threw  into  it 
a  numerous  garrison,  under  the  command  of  brave  and  experienced  officei-a. 
To  these,  nine  thousand  of  the  citizens,  whom  their  dread  of  the  Spanish 
yoke  inspired  with  contempt  of  danger,  joined  themselves ;  by  their  united 
courage  and  industry,  all  the  efforts  of  Pescara's  military  skill  and  of  Boiurbon's 
activity  and  revenge  were  rendered  abortive.  Francis,  meanwhile,  liad  leisure 
to  assemble  a  powerful  army  under  the  walls  of  Avignon,  and  no  sooner  began 
to  advance  towards  Marseilles  than  the  imperial  troops,  exhausted  by  the 
fatigues  of  a  siege  which  had  lasted  forty  aa:^s,  weakened  by  diseases,  and 
almost  destitute  of  provisions,  retired  with  precipitation  towards  Italy.' 

If,  during  these  operations  of  the  army  in  Provence,  either  Charles  or 
Henry  had  attacked  France  in  the  manner  which  they  nad  projected,  that 
kingciom  must  have  been  exposed  to  the  most  imminent  danger.  But  on  this, 
as  well  as  on  many  other  occasions,  the  emperor  found  that  the  extent  of  his 
revenues  was  not  adequate  to  the  greatness  of  his  schemes  or  the  ardour 
of  his  ambition^  and  the  want  of  money  obliged  him,  though  with  much 
reluctance,  to  circumscribe  his  plan  and  to  leave  part  of  it  unexecuted. 
Henry,  disgusted  at  Bourbon's  relusing  to  recognize  his  right  to  the  crown  of 
France,  alarmed  at  the  motions  of  the  Scots,  whom  the  solicitations  of  the 
French  king  had  persuaded  to  march  towards  the  borders  of  England,  and  no 
longer  incited  by  nis  mmister,  who  was  become  extremely  cool  with  regard  to 
all  the  emperors  interests,  took  no  measures  to  support  an  enterprise  of 
which,  as  o!  all  new  undertakings,  he  liad  been  at  first  excessively  fond.' 

If  tne  king  of  France  had  been  satisfied  with  having  delivered  his  subjects 
from  this  formidable  invasion,  if  he  had  thought  it  enough  to  show  all  Europe 
the  facility  with  which  the  internal  strength  of  his  dominions  enabled  him  to 
resist  the  invasions  of  a  foreign  enemy,  even  when  seconded  by  the  abilities 
and  powerful  efforts  of  a  rebellious  subject,  the  campaign^  notwithstanding 
the  loss  of  the  Milanese,  would  have  been  far  from  ending  mgloriously.    But 

'  Gulc,  lib.  XV.  273,  etc.— M6m.  de  Bcllay,        V.,  p.  93. 
p.  80.  *  Ftdi4efl*8  Life  of  Wolsef  ,  Append.  No.  70^ 

»  Gulc,  lib.  XV.  277.— UUoa,  ViU  dl  Carlo       71,  72. 
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Francis,  animated  with  courage  more  becoming  a  soldier  than  a  genera], 
pushed  on  by  ambition,  enterprising  rather  than  considerate,  and  too  apt  to 
he  elated  with  success,  was  fond  of  every  undertaking  that  seemed  bold  and 
adventurous.  Such  an  undertaking  the  situation  of  his  atiairs  at  that 
juncture  naturally  presented  to  his  view.  He  had  under  his  command  one  of 
the  most  powerful  and  best-appointed  armies  France  had  ever  brought  into 
the  field,  which  he  could  not  tnmk  of  disbanding  without  having  employed  it 
in  any  active  service.  The  imperial  troops  had  been  obliged  to  retire,  almost 
ruined  by  hard  duty,  and  disneartened  with  ill  success ;  the  Milanese  had 
been  left  altogether  without  defence ;  it  was  not  impossible  to  reach  that 
country  before  Pescara,  with  his  shattered  forces,  could  arrive  there ;  or,  if 
fear  should  add  speed  to  their  retreat,  they  were  in  no  condition  to  make 
head  against  his  fresh  and  numerous  troops,  and  Milan  would  now,  as  in 
former  instances,  submit  without  resistance  to  a  bold  invader.  These  con- 
siderations, whicfi  were  not  destitute  of  plausibility,  appeared  to  his  sanguine 
temper  to  lie  of  the  utmost  weight  In  vain  did  his  wisest  ministers  and 
generals  represent  to  him  the  danger  of  taking  the  field  at  a  season  so  far 
advanced,  with  an  army  composed  chietly  of  Swiss  and  Germans  to  who^^e 
caprices  ne  would  be  subject  in  all  his  operations  and  on  whose  fidelity  his 
safety  must  absolutelv  depend.  In  vain  did  Louise  of  Savoy  advance  by 
hasty  ioumeys  towards  Provence,  that  she  mi^ht  exert  all  her  authority  in 
dissuading  her  son  from  such  a  rash  enterprise.  Francis  disregarded  the 
remonstrances  of  his  subjects ;  and,  that  he  might  save  himself  the  pain  of  an 
interview  with  his  mother,  whose  counsels  he  had  determined  to  reject,  he 
began  his  march  before  her  arrival,  appointing  her,  however,  by  way  of 
atonement  for  that  neglect,  to  be  regent  of  the  kingdom  during  his  ab.^ence. 
Bonnivet,  bj  his  persuasions,  contributed  not  a  little  to  confirm  Francis  in 
this  resolution.  That  favourite,  who  stronglv  resembled  his  master  in  all  the 
defective  parts  of  his  character,  was  led,  by  his  natural  impetuoj^ity,  warmly 
to  approve  of  such  an  enterprise ;  and  being  prompted  besides  by  his  im- 

Satience  to  visit  a  Milanese  Iad;r,  of  whom  he  had  been  deeply  enamoured 
uring  his  late  expedition,  he  is  said,  by  his  flattering  descriptions  of  her 
beauty  and  accomplishments,  to  have  inspired  Francis,  who  was  extremely 
susceptible  of  such  passions,  with  an  eoual  desire  of  seeing  her.* 

The  French  passed  the  Alps  at  Mount  Cenis;  and,  as  their  succeys 
depended  on  despatch,  they  advanced  with  the  greatest  diligence.  Pescara. 
who  had  been  obhged  to  take  a  longer  and  more  diflicult  route  by  Monaco  and 
Final,  was  soon  informed  of  their  intention,  and,  being  sensible  that  nothing 
but  tne  presence  of  his  troops  could  save  the  Milanes^  marched  with  feuch 
rapidity  that  he  reached  Alva  on  the  same  day  that  the  French  army  arrived 
at  VercellL  Francis,  instructed  by  Bonnivet's  error  in  the  former  campaign, 
advanced  directly  towards  Milan,  where  the  unexpected  approach  of  an 
enemy  so  powerful  occasioned  such  consternation  ana  disorder  that  although 
Pescara  entered  the  city  with  some  of  his  best  troops,  he  found  that  the  defence 
of  it  could  not  be  unaertaken  with  any  probability  of  success,  and,  having 
thrown  a  garrison  into  the  citadel,  retired  through  one  gate,  while  the  French 
were  admitted  at  another.* 

These  brisk  motions  of  the  French  monarch  disconcerted  all  the  schemes 
of  defence  which  the  imperialists  had  formed.  Never,  indeed,  did  generals 
attempt  to  oppose  a  formidable  invasion  under  such  circumstances  of  disacl- 
yantage.  Though  Charles  possessed  dominions  more  extensive  than  any  other 
prince  in  Europe,  and  had  at  this  time  no  other  army  but  that  which  was 
*  (Eqt.  de  Brant,  torn.  vi.  253.  •  M6m.  de  Bellay,  p.  Sl.--<}iiic,  lib.  xv.  278. 
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employed  in  Lombardy,  which  did  not  amoout  to  sixteen  thousand  men.  his 
prerogative  in  all  his  diHerent  states  was  so  limited,  and  his  subjects,  without 
whose  consent  he  could  raise  no  taxes,  discovered  such  unwillin^ess  to  burden 
themselves  with  new  or  extraordinary  impositions,  that  even  this  small  body 
of  troopfl  was  in  want  of  pay,  of  ammunition,  of  provisions,  and  of  clothing.  In 
such  a  situation,  it  requiim  all  the  wisdom  ol  Lanuoy,  the  intrepiditj  of  Pescara, 
and  the  implacable  resentment  of  Bourbon  tO  preserve  them  from  sinking  wider 
despair,  and  to  inspire  them  with  resolution  to  attempt,  or  sagacity  to  discover, 
what  was  essential  to  their  safety.  To  the  efforts  of  their  genius  and  the 
activity  of  their  zeal  the  emperor  was  more  indebted  for  the  preservation  of 
his  Italian  dominions  than  to  Mb  own  power.  Lannoy,  by  mort^iging  the 
revenues  of  Naples,  procured  some  money,  which  was  immediately  applied 
towards  providing  the  army  with  whatever  was  most  necessary.*  Pescara,  who 
was  beloved  and  almost  adored  by  the  Spanish  troops,  exhorted  them  to  show 
the  world,  by  their  engaging  to  serve  the  emperor  in  that  dangerous  ex^encv 
without  making  any  immediate  demand  of  pay,  that  they  were  animated  with 
sentiments  of  honour  very  diffJerent  from  those  of  mercenary  soldiers ;  to  which 
proposition  that  gallant  body  of  men,  with  an  unexampled  generosity,  gave 
their  consent.'  Bourbon,  having  raised  a  considerable  sum  bv  pawnmg  his 
jewels,  set  out  for  Qermany,  where  his  influence  was  great,  that  oy  his  presence 
ne  might  hasten  the  levying  of  troops  for  the  imperial  service.* 

Francis,  by  a  fatal  error,  allowed  the  emperor's  generals  time  to  derive 
advantage  from  all  these  operations.  Instead  of  pursuing  the  enemy,  who 
retired  to  Lodi  on  the  Adda,  an  untenable  post,  which  Pescara  had  resolved 
to  abandon  on  t^e  approach  of  the  French,  he,  in  compliance  with  the  opinion 
of  Bonnivet,  though  ^contrary  to  that  of  his  otner  generals,  laid  siege  to  Payia 
on  the  Tessino, — a  town,  indeed,  of  great  importance,  the  possession  of  which 
would  have  opened  to  him  all  the  fertile  country  lying  on  the  banks  of  that 
river.  But  the  fortifications  of  the  place  were  strong  ;  it  was  dangerous  to 
undertake  a  difhcult  siege  at  so  late  a  season ;  and  the  imperial  generals, 
sensible  of  its  consequence,  had  thrown  into  the  town  a  garrison  composed  of 
six  thousand  veterans  under  the  command  of  Antonio  de  Leyva,  an  otficer  of 
high  rank,  of  g[reat  experience,  of  a  patient  but  enjterprising  courage,  fertile  in 
resourc&s,  ambitious  of  distinguishing  himself,  and  capable,  for  that  reason,  as 
well  as  from  his  having  been  long  accustomed  both  to  obey  and  to  command, 
of  suffering  or  performing  anything  in  order  to  procure  success. 

Francis  prosecuted  the  sie^e  with  obstinacy  equal  to  the  rashness  with  which 
he  had  unaertaken  it.  Dunng  three  montlis,  everything  known  to  the  engi- 
neers of  that  age,  or  that  could  be  effected  by  the  valour  of  his  troops,  was 
attempted  in  order  to  reduce  the  place ;  while  Lannoy  and  Pescara,  unable  to 
obstruct  his  operations,  were  obliged  to  remain  in  such  an  ignominious  state  of 
inaction  that  a  pasquinade  was  pubUshed  at  Rome,  offering  a  reward  to  any 
person  who  could  find  the  impenal  army,  lost  in  the  month  of  October  in  the 
mountains  between  France  and  Lombardy,  and  which  had  not  been  heard  of 
since  that  time.* 

Leyva,  well  acquainted  with  the  difficulties  under  which  his  countrymen 
laboured,  and  the  impossibility  of  their  facing  in  the  field  such  a  powerful  army 
as  formed  the  siege  of  Pavia,  placed  his  only  hopes  of  safety  in  his  own 
vigilance  and  valour.  The  efforts  of  both  were  extraordmarv,  and  in  propor- 
tion to  the  importance  of  the  place  with  the  defence  of  which  he  was  intrusted. 

*  Guic  lib.  XV.  280.  por  Verm  y  ZofilKa,  p.  se. 

'  Jovii  Vit.  Davali,  lib.  xV.  p.  386.— San-  *  Mem.  de  liellay,  p.  83. 
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He  interrupted  the  approaches  of  the  French  by  frequent  and  furious  sallies. 
Behind  the  breaches  made  by  their  artillery  he  erected  new  works,  which 
appeared  to  be  scarcely;  inferior  in  strength  to  the  original  fortifications.  He 
repulsed  the  besiegers  in  all  their  assaults,  and.  by  his  own  example,  brought 
not  only  the  garrison,  but  the  inhabitants,  to  Dear  the  most  severe  fatigues 
and  to  encounter  the  greatest  dangers  without  murmuring.  The  rigour  ofthe 
season  conspired  with  nis  endeavours  in  retarding  the  progress  of  tne  French. 
Francis  attemnting  to  become  master  of  the  town  by  diverting  the  course  of 
the  Tessino,  which  is  its  chief  defence  on  one  side,  a  sudden  inundation  of  the 
river  destroyed  in  one  day  the  labour  of  many  weeks,  and  swept  away  all 
the  mounds  which  his  army  had  raised  with  iimnite  toil  as  well  as  at  great 
expense." 

Notwithstanding  the  slow  progress  of  the  besiegers,  and  the  glonr  whidi 
Leyva  acquired  by  his  gallant  defence,  it  was  not  doubted  but  that  the  town 
would  at  last  be  obliged  to  surrender.  The  pope,  who  already  considered  the 
French  arms  as  superior  in  Italy,  became  impatient  to  disengage  himself  from 
his  connections  with  the  emperor,  of  whose  designs  he  was  extreniel3r  jealous, 
and  to  enter  into  terms  of  friendship  with  Francis.  As  Clement's  timid  and 
cautious  temper  rendered  him  incapable  of  following  the  bold  plan  which  Leo 
had  formed,  of  delivering  Italy  from  the  yoke  of  both  the  rivals,  he  returned 
to  the  more  obvious  and  practicable  scheme  of  employing  the  power  of  the  one 
to  balance  and  to  restrain  that  of  the  other.  For  this  reason,  he  did  not 
dissemble  his  satisfaction  at  seeing  the  French  king  recover  Milan,  as  he 
hoped  that  the  dread  of  such  a  neighbour  would  be  some  check  upon  the 
emperor's  ambition,  which  no  power  in  Italy  was  now  able  to  control.  He 
laboured  hard  to  bring  about  a  peace  that  would  secure  Francis  in  the  pos- 
session of  his  new  conquests ;  and  as  Charles,  who  was  always  inflexible  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  schemes,  rejected  the  proposition  with  disdain,  and  with 
Ditter  exclamations  against  the  pope,  by  whose  persuasions,  while  Cardinal  de* 
Medid.  he  had  been  induced  to  invade  the  Milanese,  Clement  immediately 
concluded  a  treaty  of  neutrality  with  the  king  of  France,  in  which  the 
lepublic  of  Florence  was  included." 

Francis,  having  by  this  transaction  deprived  the  emperor  of  his  two  most 
powerful  allies,  and  at  the  same  time  having  secured  a  passage  for  his  own 
troops  through  their  territories,  formed  a  scheme  of  attacking  tne  kingdom  of 
Naples,  hopmg  either  to  overrun  that  country,  which  was  left  altogether 
without  defence,  or  that  at  least  such  an  unexpected  invasion  would  oblige  the 
viceroy  to  recall  part  of  the  imperial  army  out  of  the  Milanese.    For  this 

Surpose  he  ordered  six  thousand  men  to  march  under  the  command  of  John 
tuart,  duke  of  Albany.  But  Pescara,  foreseeing  that  the  effect  of  this 
diversion  would  depend,  entirely  upon  the  operations  of  the  armies  in  the 
Milanese,  persuaded  Lannoy  to  disregard  Albany's  motions  "  and  to  bend  his 
whole  force  against  the  king  himself ;  so  that  Francis  not  only  weakened  his 
army  very  unseasonably  by  this  great  detachment,  but  incurred  the  reproach 
of  engaging  too  rashly  m  chimerical  and  extravagant  projects. 

By  tms  time  the  garrison  of  Pavia  was  reduced  to  extremity ;  their  ammu- 
nition and  provisions  began  to  fail ;  the  Germans,  of  whom  it  was  chiefly  com- 
posed, having  received  no  pay  for  seven  months,*"  threatened  to  deliver  the 
town  mto  the  enemy's  hands,  and  could  hardly  be  restrained  from  mutiny  by 
all  Leyva's  address  and  authority.     The  imperial  generals,  who  were  no 

"  Golc.,  lib.  XV.  380.— Ull<».  ViU  dl  Carlo  "  Ibid.,  286. 
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strangers  to  his  situation,  saw  the  necessity  of  marching  without  loss  of  time 
to  his  relief.  This  thej  had  now  in  their  power :  twelve  thousand  Germans, 
whom  the  zeal  and  activity  of  Bourbon  taught  to  move  with  unusual  rapidity, 
bad  entered  Lombardy  under  his  command,  and  rendered  the  imperial  army 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  French,  greatly  diminished  by  the  ab-ence  of  the 
body  under  Albany,  as  well  as  by  the  fatigues  of  the  siege  and  the  rigour  of 
the  season.  But  the  more  their  troops  increased  in  number,  the  more  sensibly 
did  the  imperiahsts  feel  the  distress  arising  from  want  of  money.  Far  from 
having  funds  for  paying  a  powerful  army,  tne^  had  scarcely  what  was  suflicieut 
for  defraying  the  charges  of  conducting  their  artillery  and  of  carrying  their 
ammunition  and  provisions.  The  abilities  of  the  generals,  however,  supplied 
every  defect  By  their  own  example,  as  well  as  by  magnificent  promises  in 
the  name  of  the  emperor,  they  prevailed  on  the  troops  of  all  tne  different 
nations  which  composied  their  army  to  take  the  field  without  pay ;  they  engaged 
to  lead  them  directly  towards  the  enemy,  and  flattered  them  with  the  certain 
prospect  of  victory,  which  would  at  once  enrich  them  with  such  royal  spoils 
as  would  be  an  ample  reward  for  all  their  services.  The  soldiers,  sensible  that 
by  quitting  the  army  they  would  forfeit  the  great  arrears  due  to  them,  and 
eager  to  get  possession  of  the  promised  treasures,  demanded  a  battle  with  all 
theimptatience  of  adventurers  who  fight  only  for  plunder.** 

The  imperial  ^nerals,  without  sufiering  the  ardour  of  their  troops  to  cool, 
advanced  immediately  towards  the  French  camp.  On  the  first  intelligence  of 
their  approach,  Francis  called  a  council  of  war,  to  deliberate  what  course  he 
ought  to  take.  All  his  officers  of  greatest  exi)erience  were  unanimous  in 
advising  him  to  retire,  and  to  decline  a  battle  with  an  enemy  who  courted  it 
from  despair.  The  imperialists,  they  observed,  would  either  be  obliged  in  a 
few  weeks  to  disband  an  army  which  they  were  unable  to  pay,  and  which  they 
kept  together  oulv  by  the  hope  of  plunder,  or  the  soldiers,  enraged  at  the  non- 
performance of  tne  promises  to  which  they  had  trustea,  would  rise  in  some 
furious  mutiny,  which  would  allow  their  generals  to  tliink  of  nothing  but  their 
own  safety ;  that,  meanwhile,  he  might  encamp  in  some  strong  i>08t,  and, 
waiting  in  safety  tlie  arrival  of  fresh  troops  from  France  and  Switzerland, 
might,  before  the  end  of.  spring,  take  possession  of  all  the  Milanese  without 
danger  or  bloodshed.  But  in  opposition  to  them.  Bonnivet,  whose  destiny 
it  was  to  ^ve  counsels  fatal  to  France  during  the  wnole  campaign,  represented 
the  ignominy  that  it  would  reflect  on  their  sovereign  if  he  should  aoandon  a 
siege  which  ne  had  prosecuted  so  long,  or  tuni  his  back  before  an  enemy  to 
whom  he  was  still  superior  in  number,  and  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  flghting 
the  imperialists,  ratner  than  relinquish  an  undertaking  on  the  success  of 
which  tne  kind's  future  fame  depended.  Unfortunately,  Francis's  notions  (f 
honour  were  aelicate  to  an  excess  that  bordered  on  what  was  romantic. 
Having  often  said  that  he  would  take  Pavia  or  perish  in  the  attempt,  he 
thought  himself  bound  not  to  depart  from  that  resolution,  and.  rather  than 
expose  himself  to  the  slightest  imputation,  he  chose  to  forego  all  the  advan- 
tages which  were  the  certain  consequences  of  a  retreat,  and  determined  to 
wait  for  the  imperialists  before  the  walls  of  Pavia." 

The  imperial  generals  found  the  French  so  strongly  intrenched  that,  not- 
withstanding the  powerful  motives  which  urged  them  on,  they  hesitated  long 
before  they  veirtured  to  attack  them;  but  at  last  the  necessities  of  the 
besieged,  and  the  murmurs  of  their  own  soldiers,  obliged  them  to  put  every- 
thing to  hazard.    Never  did  armies  engage  with  greater  ardour,  or  with  a 

'•  Erycl    Penteanl   Hist.    ClBalpInn.    sp.  »•  Gulc,  lib.  xv.  Ml. 
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higher  opinion  of  the  importance  of  the  battle  which  they  were  going  to  fight ; 
never  were  troops  more  strongly  animated  with  emulation,  national  antipathy, 
mutual  resentment,  and  all  the  passions  which  inspire  obstinate  bravery.  On 
the  one  hand,  a  gallant  young  monarchy  seconded  bj  a  generous  nobility,  and 
followed  by  subjects  to  whose  natural  mipetuosity  mdignation  at  the  opposi- 
tion which  they  had  encountered  added  new  force^  contended  for  victory  and 
honour.  On  the  other  side,  troops  more  completely  disciplined,  and  conducted 
by  eenerals  of  greater  abilities,  fought  from  necessity,  witn  courage  heightened 
by  aesTOkir.  The  imperialists,  however,  were  unable  to  resist  tne  first  efi'orts 
of  the  French  valour,  and  their  firmest  oattalions  began  to  give  way.  But  the 
fortune  of  the  day  was  quickly  changed.  The  Swiss  in  the  service  of  France, 
unmindful  of  the  reputation  of  their  country  for  fidelity  and  martial  glory, 
abandoned  their  post  in  a  cowardly  manner.  Leyva,  with  his  carrison,  ^lied 
out  and  attacked  the  rear  of  the  French,  during  the  heat  of  we  action,  with 
Buch  ixay  as  threw  it  into  confusion ;  and  Pescara,  falling  on  their  cavalry 
with  the  imperial  horse,  among  whom  he  had  prudently  uitermingled  a  con- 
siderable number  of  Spanish  foot^  armed  with  tne  heavy  muskets  then  in  use, 
broke  this  formidable  body,  by  an  unusual  method  of  attack,  against  which 
they  were  wholly  unprovided.  The  rout  became  universal ;  and  resistance 
cea^  in  almost  every  part  but  where  the  king  was  in  person,  who  fought 
now  not  for  fame  or  victory,  but  for  safety.  Though  wounded  in  several 
places  and  thrown  from  his  horse,  which  was  killed  under  him,  Francis 
defended  himself  on  foot  with  an  heroic  courage.  Many  of  his  bravest  ofiicers. 
Withering  round  him,  and  endeavouring  to  save  his  life  at  the  expense  ot 
their  own,  fell  at  his  feet.  Among  these  was  Bonnivet,  the  author  of  this 
great  calamity,  who  alone  died  unlamented.  The  king,  exliausted  with 
fatigue,  and  scarcely  capable  of  further  resistance,  was  left  almost  alone, 
exposed  to  the  fury  of  some  Spanish  soldiers,  strangers  to  his  rank  and  enraged 
at  nis  obstinacy.  At  that  moment  came  up  Pomperant,  a  French  gentleman 
who  had  entered  together  with  Bourbon  into  the  emperor's  service  and, 
placing  himself  by  the  side  of  the  monarch  against  whom  he  had  reoelled, 
assisted  in  protecting  him  from  the  violence  of  the  soldiers^  at  the  same  time 
beseeching  him  to  surrender  to  Bourbon,  who  was  not  far  distant.  Imminent 
as  the  danger  was  which  now  surrounded  Francis,  he  rejected  with  indignation 
the  thoughts  of  an  action  which  would  have  afforded  such  matter  of  triumph 
to  his  traitorous  subject,  and,  calling  for  Lannoy.  who  happened  likewise  to  oe 
near  at  hand,  gave  up  his  sword  to  nim  ;  which  he,  kneeling  to  kiss  the  king's 
hand,  received  with  profound  respect,  and,  taking  his  own  sword  from  nis 
side,  presented  it  to  him,  saying  '^  that  it  did  not  become  so  great  a  monarch 
to  remain  disarmed  in  the  presence  of  one  of  the  emperor's  subjects."*' 
[February  24, 1525.J 

Ten  thousand  men  fell  on  this  day,  one  of  the  most  fatal  France  had  ever 
seen.  Amon^  these  were  many  noblemen  of  the  highest  distinction,  who  chose 
rather  to  pensh  than  to  turn  their  backs  with  dishonour.  Not  a  few  were 
taken  prisoners,  of  whom  the  most  illustrious  was  Henry  d'Albret,  the  unfor- 
tunate king  of  Navarre.  A  small  body  of  the  rear-guard  made  its  escape, 
under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Alen9on  ;  tlie  feeb&  garrison  of  Milan,  on 
the  first  news  of  the  defeat,  retired,  without  being  pursued,  by  another  road ; 
and  in  two  weeks  after  the  battle  not  a  Frenchman  remained  in  Italy. 

Lannoy,  though  he  treated  Francis  with  all  the  outward  marks  of  honour 

'•  Gnlc.,  lib.  XV.  292.— fEuv.  de  Brant.,  vl.       Ruscelll,  Lettere  dc*  Princlpl,  11.  p.  »0.— 
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due  to  his  rank  and  character,  guarded  him  with  the  utmost  attention.  He 
was  solicitous  not  only  to  prevent  any  possibility  of  his  escaping,  but  afraid 
that  his  own  troops  might  seize  his  i)er8on  and  detain  it  as  the  best  security 
for  the  payment  of  their  arrears.  In  order  to  provide  against  both  these 
dangers,  he  conducted  Francis,  the  day  after  th^  battle,  to  the  strong  castle  of 
Pizzichitone,  near  Cremona,  committing  him  to  the  custody  of  Don  Ferdinand 
Alarcon,  general  of  the  Spanish  infantry,  an  officer  of  great  bravery  and  of 
strict  Jionour,  but  remarkable  for  that  severe  and  scrupuJons  vigilance  whidi 
such  a  trust  required. 

Francis,  who  formed  a  judgment  of  the  emperor's  dispositions  hj  his  own, 
was  extremely  desirous  that  Charles  should  be  mformed  of  his  situation,  fondly 
hoping  that  from  his  generosity  or  sympathy  he  should  obtain  speedy  reli^ 
The  imperial  generals  were  no  less  impatient  to  give  their  sovereign  an  earlj 
account  of  the  decisive  victory  whicn  they  haa  gainecL  and  to  receive  his 
instructions  with  regard  to  their  future  conduct  As  the  most  certain  and 
expeditious  method  of  conveying  intelligence  to  Spain,  at  that  season  of  the 
year,  was  by  land,  Francis  gave  the  Commendador  rennalosa,  who  was  chai^ged 
with  Lannoy's  despatches,  a  passport  to  travel  through  France. 

Charles  received  the  account  oi  this  signal  and  unexpected  success  that  had 
crowned  his  arms  with  a  moderation  which,  if  it  had  been  real,  would  have 
done  him  more  honour  than  the  greatest  victory.  Without  uttering  one  word 
expressive  of  exultation  or  of  intemperate  joy,  he  retired  immediately  into  his 
chapel,  and,  having  spent  an  hour  in  offering  up  his  thanksgivings  to  Heaven, 
returned  to  the  presence-chamber,  which  by  that  time  was  nlled  with  grandees 
and  foreign  ambassadors,  assembled  in  order  to  congratulate  him.  He  accepted 
of  their  compliments  with  a  modest  deportment ;  he  lamented  the  mlsfoitune 
of  the  captive  king,  as  a  striking  example  of  the  sad  reverse  of  fortune  to  whidi 
the  most  powerful  monarchs  are  subject ;  he  forbade  any  public  rejoicings,  as 
indecent  in  a  war  carried  on  among  Christians,  reserving  them  untu  he  should 
obtain  a  victory  equally  illustrious  over  the  infidels;  and  seemed  to  take 
pleasure  in  the  advantf^g;e  which  he  had  gained  only  as  it  would  prove  the 
occasion  of  restoring  peace  to  ChristendomT^' 

Charles,  however,  had  already  begun  to  form  schemes  in  his  own  mind  which 
little  suited  such  external  appearances.  Ambition,  not  generosity,  was  the 
ruling  passion  in  his  mind ;  and  the  victory  of  Pavia  opened  sucn  new  and 
unbounded  prospects  of  gratifying  it  as  allured  him  with  irresistible  force ;  but) 
it  being  no  easy  matter  to  execute  the  vast  designs  which  he  meditated,  be 
thought  it  necessary,  while  proper  measures  were  taken  for  that  purpose,  to 
aflect  the  greatest  moderation,  hoping  under  that  veil  to  conceal  his  real  inten- 
tions from  the  other  princes  of  EuropcL 

Meanwhile,  France  was  filled  with  consternation.  The  king  himself  had 
early  transmitted  an  account  of  the  rout  at  Pavia,  in  a  letter  to  his  mother, 
delivered  by  Pennalosa,  which  contained  only  these  words :  *' Madam,  all  is 
lost,  except  our  honour."  The  officers  who  made  their  escape,  when  they 
arrived  from  Italy,  brought  such  a  melancholy  detail  of  particulars  as  made  all 
ranks  of  men  sensibly  feel  the  greatness  and  extent  of  the  calamity.  France, 
without  its  sovereign,  without  money  in  her  treasury,  without  an  army,  with- 
out generals  to  command  it,  and  encompassed  on  all  sides  by  a  victorious  and 
active  enemy,  seemed  to  be  on  the  very  brink  of  destniction.  But  on  that 
occasion  the  great  abilities  of  Louise  the  regent  saved  the  kingdom  which  the 
violence  of  her  passions  had  more  than  once  exposed  to  the  greatest  danger. 
Instead  of  giving  herself  up  to  such  lamentations  as  were  natural  to  a  woman 
"  Saodoval.  Hist.,  L  11.— Ulloa,  VlUdl  Carlo  V.,  p.  IM. 
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80  remarkable  for  her  maternal  tenderness,  she  discovered  all  the  foresight  and 
exerted  all  the  activity  of  a  consummate  politician.  She  assembled  the  nobles 
at  Lyons,  and  animated  them  by  her  example,  no  less  than  by  her  words,  with 
such  zeal  in  defence  of  their  country  as  its  present  situation  required.  She 
collected  the  remains  of  the  army  which  had  served  in  Italy,  ransomed  the 
prisoners,  paid  the  arrears,  and  put  them  in  a  condition  to  take  the  field.  She 
levied  new  troops,  provided  for  the  security  of  the  frontiers,  and  raised  sums 
suthcient  for  defraying  these  extraordinary  expenses.  Her  chief  care,  how- 
ever, wa?  to  appease  tne  resentment  or  to  gain  the  friendship  of  the  king  of 
England ;  and  irom  that  quarter  the  first  ray  of  comfort  broke  in  upon  the 
French. 

Though  Henry,  in  entering  into  alliances  with  Charles  or  Francis,  seldom 
followea  any  regular  or  concerted  plan  of  policy,  but  was  influenced  chiefly  by 
the  caprice  of  temporary  passions,  such  occurrences  often  happened  as  recalled 
his  attention  towards  that  equal  balance  of  power  which  it  was  necessary  to 
keep  between  the  two  contending  potentates,  the  preservation  of  which  he 
always  boasted  to  be  his  peculiar  office.  He  had  expected  that  his  union  with 
the  emperor  might  afford  him  an  opportunity  of  recovering  some  part  of  those 
territones  in  France  which  liad  belonged  to  his  ancestors,  and  for  the  sake  of 
such  an  acquisition  he  did  not  scniple  to  give  hii»  assistance  towards  raising 
Charles  to  a  considerable  pre-eminence  above  Francis.  He  had  never  dreamt, 
however,  of  any  event  so  decisive  and  so  fatal  as  the  victory  at  Pavia,  whidi 
seemed  not  only  to  have  broken,  but  to  have  annihilated,  the  power  of  one  of 
the  rivals ;  so  that  the  prospect  of  the  sudden  and  entire  revolution  which 
this  would  occasion  in  the  political  sjstem  filled  him  with  the  most  disquieting 
apprehensions.    He  saw  all  Europe  m  danger  of  being  overrun  by  an  ambitious 

ennce,  to  whose  power  there  now  remained  no  counterpoise ;  and.  though  he 
imself  might  at  first  be  admitted,  in  quality  of  an  ally,  to  some  snare  in  the 
spoils  of  the  captive  monarch,  it  was  easy  to  discern  toat  with  regard  to  the 
manner  of  making  the  partition,  as  well  as  his  security  for  keeping  possession 
of  what  should  be  allotted  him,  ne  must  absolutely  depend  utou  tne  will  of  a 
confederate,  to  whose  forces  his  own  bore  no  proportion.  He  was  sensible 
that  if  Charles  were  permitted  to  add  any  considerable  part  of  France  to  the 
vast  dominions  of  which  he  was  already  master,  his  neighbourhood  would  be 
much  more  formidable  to  England  than  that  of  the  ancient  French  kings ; 
while  at  the  same  time  the  proper  balance  on  the  Continent,  to  which  England 
owed  both  its  safety  and  importance,  would  be  entirely  lost  Concern  for  the 
situation  of  the  unhappy  monarch  co-onerated  with  these  political  considera- 
tions ;  his  gallant  behaviour  in  the  battle  of  Pavia  had  excited  a  high  degree 
of  admiration,  which  never  fails  of  augmenting  sympathy ;  and  Henry,  natur- 
ally susceptible  of  generous  sentimente,  was  fond  of  appearing  as  the  deliverer 
of  a  vanquished  enemy  from  a  state  of  captivity.  The  passions  of  the  English 
minister  seconded  the  inclinations  of  the  monarch.  Wolsey,  who  had  not  for- 
gotten the  disappointment  of  his  hopes  in  two  successive  conclaves,  which  he 
imputed  chiefly  to  the  emperor,  thought  this  a  proper  opportunity  of  taking 
reven|^ ;  and  Louise  courting  the  friendship  of  England  with  sucn  flattering 
submissions  as  were  no  less  agreeable  to  the  king  than  to  the  cardinal,  Henry 

five  her  secret  assurances  that  he  would  not  lend  his  aid  towards  oppressing 
ranee  in  its  present  helpless  state,  and  obliged  her  to  promise  that  she  would 
not  consent  to  dismember  the  kingdom,  even  in  order  to  procure  her  son's 
Uberty." 
Butt,  as  Henry's  connections  with  the  emperor  made  it  necessary  to  act  in 
"  Mtai.  de  Bellsy,  M.— Golc.,  lib.  xvL  318.— Herbert. 
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such  a  maimer  as  to  save  appearances,  he  ordered  public  rejoicings  to  be  made 
in  his  dominions  for  the  success  of  the  imperial  arms  ;  and,  as  if  he  had  been 
eager  to  seize  the  present  opportunity  oi  ruining  the  French  monarchy,  he 
sent  ambassadors  to  Madrid  to  congratulate  with  Charles  upon  his  victory,  to 
put  him  in  mind  that  he.  as  his  ally,  engaged  ui  one  common  cause,  was 
entitled  to  partake  in  the  fruits  of  it,  and  to  require  that,  in  compliance  with 
the  terms  of  their  confederacy,  he  would  invade  Cluienne  with  a  ^werful  army, 
in  order  to  give  him  possession  of  that  province.  At  the  same  time,  he  oflered 
to  send  the  princess  Mary  into  Spain  or  the  Low  Countries,  that  she  might  be 
educated  under  the  emperor's  direction  until  the  conclusion  of  the  marriage 
agreed  on  between  them ;  and  in  return  for  that  mark  of  his  confidence  he 
insisted  that  Francis  should  be  delivered  to  him,  in  consequence  of  that  article 
in  the  tr^tv  of  Bruges  whereby  each  of  the  contracting  parties  was  bound  to 
surrender  ail  usurpers  to  him  whose  rights  they  had  invaded.  It  was  impos- 
sible that  Henry  could  expect  that  the  emperor  would  listen  to  these  extrava- 
fint  demands,  which  it  was  neither  his  interest  nor  in  his  power  to  grant, 
hey  appear  evidently  to  have  been  made  with  no  other  intention  tlian  to 
furnish  him  with  a  decent  pretext  for  entering  into  such  engagements  with 
France  as  the  juncture  required." 

It  was  among  the  Italian  states,  however^that  the  victory  at  Pavia  occa- 
sioned the  greatest  alarm  and  terror.  That  balance  of  power  on  which  the^ 
relied  for  their  security,  and  which  it  had  been  the  constant  object  of  all  their 
negotiations  and  refinements  to  maintain,  was  destroyed  in  a  moment  They 
were  exposed^  by  their  situation,  to  feel  the  first  effects  of  that  uncontrolled 
authority  which  Charles  had  acquired.  They  observed  many  symptoms  of  a 
boundless  ambition  in  that  young  prince,  and  were  sensible  that,  as  emperor, 
or  kin^  of  Naples,  he  might  not  only  form  dang:erous  pretensions  upon  each 
of  their  territories,  but  might  invade  them  with  great  advantage.  They 
deliberated,  therefore,  with  much  solicitude  concerning  the  means  of  raising 
such  a  force  as  might  obstruct  his  progress ;  **  but  their  consultations,  con- 
ducted with  little  union  and  executed  with  less  vigour,  had  no  effect  Cle- 
ment, instead  of  pursuing  the  measures  which  he  haa  concerted  with  the 
Venetians  for  securing  the  liberty  of  Italy,  was  so  intimidated  by  Lannoy's 
threats,  or  overcome  by  his  promises,  that  ne  entered  into  a  sei)arate  treaty, 
binduig  himself  to  advance  a  considerable  sum  to  the  emperor,  in  return  for 
certain  emoluments  which  he  was  to  receive  from  him.  The  money  was  m- 
stantly  paid ;  but  Charles  afterwards  refused  to  ratify  the  treaty,  and  the 
pope  remained  exposed  at  once  to  infamy  and  to  rioicule:  to  the  former, 
because  he  had  deserted  the  public  cause  for  his  private  interest ;  to  the 
latter,  because  he  had  been  a  loser  by  that  unworthv  action.** 

How  dishonourable  soever  the  artifice  might  be  which  was  employed  in  order 
to  defraud  the  pope  of  this  sum,  it  came  very  seasonably  into  the  viceroy's 
hands,  and  put  it  in  his  power  to  extricate  himself  out  of  an  imminent  danger. 
Soon  after  the  defeat  of  the  French  army,  the  Genuan  troops,  which  had 
defended  Pavia  with  such  meritorious  courage  and  perseverance,  ^wing 
insolent  upon  the  fame  that  thev  had  acouired,  and  impatient  of  relyuig  any 
longer  on  fruitless  promises,  witn  which  tney  had  been  so  often  amuse^  ren- 
dered themselves  masters  of  the  town,  witli  a  resolution  to  keep  possession  of 
it  as  a  security  for  the  payment  of  their  arrears ;  and  the  rest  of  the  army 
discovered  a  much  stronger  mclination  to  assist  them  to  punish  the  mutineent. 

'*  Herbert,  p.  64.  »  Guic,  lib.  xvi.  305.— Msurtweni  HIaUir. 

••  Gtiic.  Ub.  xvl.  300.— RusoellK  Lettere  Venei.,  sp.  Istorid  deUe  Coee  Venex.,  v.  131. 

de'  Princ.  U.  74,  76,  etc.— Tbuoni  Hist.,  lib.  136. 
i.c.  11. 
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By  dividing  amon^  them  the  money  exacted  from  the  pope,  Lannoj  quieted 
the  Umniltuous  Germans ;  but,  though  this  satisfied  their  present  demands, 
he  had  so  little  prospect  of  being  able  to  pay  them  or  liis  other  forces  regu- 
larly for  the  future,  and  was  under  such  continual  apprehensions  of  their 
seizmg  the  person  of  the  captive  kin^,  that  not  long  after  he  \vas  obliged  to 
dismiss  all  the  Germans  and  Italians  m  the  imperial  service.*'  Thus,  from  a 
drcumstanoe  that  now  appears  very  singular,  but  arising  naturally  from  the 
constitution  of  most  European  governments  in  the  sixteenth  century,  while 
Charles  was  suspected  by  all  his  neighbours  of  aiming  at  universal  monarchy, 
and  while  he  was  really  forming  vast  projects  of  this  kind,  his  revenues  were 
GO  limited  that  he  could  not  keep  on  foot  his  victorious  army,  though  it  did 
not  exceed  twenty-four  thousand  men. 

During  these  transactions,  Charles,  whose  pretensions  to  moderation  and 
disinterestedness  were  soon  forgotten,  deliberated  with  the  utmost  solicitude 
how  he  might  derive  the  greatest  advantages  from  the  misfortunes  of  his 
adversairy.  Some  of  his  councillors  advisea  him  to  treat  Francis  with  the 
magnanimitv  that  became  a  victorious  prince,  and,  instead  of  taking  ad- 
vantage of  his  situation  to  impose  rigorous  conditions,  to  dismiss  him  on 
such  equal  terms  as  would  bina  him  for  ever  to  his  interest  by  the  ties  of 
gratitude  and  affection,  more  forcible  as  well  as  more  permanent  than  any 
which  could  be  formed  by  extorted  oaths  and  involuntary  stipulations.  Such 
an  exertion  of  generosity  is  not,  perhaps,  to  be  expected  in  the  conduct  of 
political  aflairs,  and  it  was  far  too  refin^  for  that  pnnce  to  whom  it  was  pro- 
posed. The  more  obvious  but  less  splendid  scheme,  of  endeavouring  to  make 
the  utmost  of  Frands's  calamity,  nad  a  greater  number  in  the  council  to 
recommend  it,  and  suited  better  with  the  emperor's  genius.  But,  though 
Charles  adopted  this  plan,  he -seems  not  to  have  executed  it  in  the  most  proper 
manner.  Instead  of  making  one  great  effort  to  jjenetrate  into  France  with 
all  the  forces  of  Spain  and  the  Low  Countries,  instead  of  crushing  the  Italian 
states  before  they  recovered  from  the  consternation  which  the  success  of  his 
arms  had  occasioned,  he  had  recourse  to  the  artifices  of  intrigue  and  negotia- 
tion. This  proceeded  partly  from  necessity,  partly  from  the  natural  disposi- 
tion of  his  mind.  The  situation  of  his  finances  at  that  time  rendered  it 
extremely  difficult  to  carry  on  any  extraordinary  armament ;  and  he  himself, 
haviuj^  never  appeared  at  the  head  of  his  armies,  the  command  of  which  he 
had  hitherto  committed  to  his  ^nerals,  was  averse  to  bold  and  martial  councils, 
and  trusted  more  to  the  arts  with  which  he  was  acquainted.  He  laid,  besides, 
too  much  stress  upon  the  victory  of  Pavia,  as  if  by  that  event  the  strength  of 
France  had  been  annihilated,  its  resources  exhausted,  and  the  k  ngdom  itself, 
no  less  than  the  person  of  its  monarch,  had  been  subiected  to  his  power. 

Full  of  this  opinion,  he  determined  to  set  the  highest  price  upon  Frands's 
freedom,  and,  having  ordered  the  Count  de  Roeux  to  visit  the  captive  kin^  in 
his  name,  he  instructed  him  to  propose  the  following  artides  as  the  conditions 
on  which  he  would  grant  him  his  liberty  :  that  he  »iould  restore  Burgundy  to 
the  emperor,  from  whose  ancestors  it  had  been  unjustly  wrested ;  that  he 
should  surrender  Provence  and  Dauphin6,  that  they  might  be  erected  into  an 
independent  kingdom  for  the  Constable  Bourbon ;  that  he  should  make  full 
satiaaction  to  the  king  of  England  for  all  his  claims,  and  finally  renounce  the 
pretensions  of  France  to  Naples,  Milan,  or  any  other  territory  in  Italy.  When 
Francis,  who  had  hitherto  flattered  himself  that  he  should  be  treated  by  the 
emperor  with  the  generosity  becoming  one  great  prince  towards  another,  heard 
these  rigorous  conditions,  he  was  so  transported  with  indignation  that,  drawing 
«  Guic,  lib.  xTi.  p.  308, 
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his  dagger  hastily,  he  cried  oat>  "Twere  better  that  a  king  should  die  thus." 
Alarcon,  alarmed  at  his  vehemence,  laid  hold  on  his  hand ;  but,  though  he 
soon  recovered  greater  composure,  he  still  declared,  in  the  most  solemn 
manner,  that  he  would  rather  remain  a  prisoner  during  life  than  purchase 
lit)erty  By  such  ignominious  concessions." 

This  mortifying  discovery  of  the  emperor^  intentions  greatly  augmented 
Francis's  chagrin  and  impatience  unaer  his  con6nement,  and  must  have 
driven  him  to  absolute  despair,  if  he  had  not  laid  hold  of  the  only  thing  which 
could  still  administer  anv  comfort  to  him.  He  persuaded  himself  that  the 
conditions  which  Roeux  had  proposed  did  not  flow  originally  from  Charlea 
himself,  but  were  dictated  by  the  rigorous  policy  of  his  Bpanish  coundl,  and 
that  therefore  he  might  hope  in  one  personal  interview  with  him  to  do  more 
towards  hastening  his  own  deliverance  than  could  be  effected  by  lon^  nego- 
tiations passing  through  the  subordinate  hands  of  his  ministers.  Relying  on 
this  supposition,  whicn  proceeded  from  too  favourable  an  opinion  of  the 
emperors  character,  he  offered  to  visit  him  in  Spain,  and  was  willing  to  be 
carried  thither  as  a  spectacle  to  that  haughty  nation.  Lannoy  emploved  all 
his  address  to  confirm  him  in  these  sentiments,  and  concerted  with  him  in 
secret  the  manner  of  executing  this  resolution.  Francis  was  so  eager  on  a 
scheme  which  seemed  to  open  some  prospect  of  liberty,  that  he  furnished  the 
gallevs  necessary  for  conveying  him  to  Spain,  Charles  being  at  this  time 
unable  to  fit  out  a  squadron  tor  that  purpose.  The  viceroy,  without  com- 
municating his  intentions  either  to  Bourbon  or  Pescara,  conducted  his  prisoner 
towards  Genoa,  under  pretence  of  transporting  hiin  by  sea  to  Naples  ;  though 
soon  after  they  set  sail  he  ordered  the  pilots  to  steer  directly  for  Spain ;  but, 
the  wind  happening  to  carry  them  near  the  French  coa.st,  the  unfortunate 
monarch  had  a  full  prospect  of  his  own  domfaiions,  towards  which  he  cast 
many  a  sorrowful  and  desiring  look.  Thev  landed,  however,  in  a  few  days  at 
Barcelona,  and  soon  after  Francis  was  lodged,  by  the  emperor's  command,  m 
the  alcazar  of  Madrid,  under  the  care  of  the  vigilant  Alaroon,  who  guarded 
him  with  as  much  circumspection  as  ever.** 

A  few  davs  after  Francis's  arrival  at  Madrid,  and  when  be  began  to  be 
sensible  of  his  having  relied  without  foundation  on  the  emperor's  generosity. 
Henry  VIII.  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  regent  of  France,  which  afforded 
him  some  hope  of  liberty  from  another  quarter.  Heniy's  extravagant 
demands  had  been  received  at  Madrid  with  that  n^lect  which  they  deserved 
and  which  he  probably  expected.  Charles,  intoxicated  with  prosperity,  no 
longer  courted  nim  in  that  respectful  and  submissive  manner  which  pleased 
his  hauichty  temper.  Wolsey,  no  less  haughty  than  his  master,  was  highly 
irritated  at  the  emperor's  discontinuing  his  wonted  caresses  and  professions  of 
friendship  to  himsdf.  These  slight  of^nces,  added  to  the  weiditjr  considera- 
tions formerly  mentioned,  indu^  Henry  to  enter  into  a  defensive  allianoe 
with  Louise,  in  which  all  the  differences  between  him  and  her  son  were 
adjusted ;  at  the  same  time  he  engaged  that  he  woukl  employ  his  best  offices 
in  order  to  procure  the  deliverance  of  his  new  ally  from  a  state  of  captivity. •• 

While  the  open  defection  of  such  a  powerful  confederate  affected  Charles 
with  deep  concern,  a  secret  conspiracy  was  carrying  on  in  Italy,  which 
threatened  him  with  consequences  still  more  fatal.  The  restless  and  in- 
triguing genius  of  Morone,  cnancellorof  Milan,  gave  rise  to  this:  His  reven^ 
had  been  amply  gratified  by  the  expulsion  of  tne  French  out  of  Italy,  and  lus 

■■  Mem.  de  Bellay,  94.— Femru.  Hist.,       — Gufc.  lib.  zvi.  323. 
U.  43.  *"  Herbert.— Fiddcs's  Life  of  Wolaey,  337. 

**  M«m.  de  BelUy,  95.— P.  Martjr.  Ep.,  nit. 
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vanity  no  less  soothed  b^  the  re-establishment  of  Sfcnrza,  to  whose  interest  he 
had  attached  himself,  m  the  duchy  of  Milan.  The  delays,  however,  and 
evasions  of  the  imperial  court  in  granting  Sfona  the  investiture  of  his  new- 
acquired  territories  had  long  alarmed  Morone  ;  these  were  repeated  so  often, 
and  with  such  apparent  artifice,  as  became  a  full  proof  to  his  suspicious  mind 
that  the  emperor  intended  to  strip  his  master  of  that  rich  country  which  he 
bad  conquered  in  his  name.  Though  Charles,  in  order  to  quiet  the  pope  and 
Venetians,  no  less  jealous  of  his  designs  than  Morone,  gave  Sforza  at  last  the 
investiture  which  had  been  so  lone  desired,  the  charter  was  clogged  with  so 
manr  reservations  and  subjected  him  to  such  grievous  burdens  as  rendered 
the  duke  of  Milan  a  dependant  on  the  emperor,  rather  than  a  vassal  of  the 
empire,  and  afforded  him  hardly  any  other  security  for  his  possessions  than 
the  good  pleasure  of  an  ambitious  superior.  Such  an  accession  of  power  as 
would  have  accrued  from  the  addition  of  the  Milanese  to  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  was  considered  by  Morone  as  fatal  to  the  liberties  of  Italv,  no  less 
than  to  his  own  importance.  Full  of  this  idea,  he  began  to  revolve  in  his 
mind  the  possibility  of  rescuing  Italy  from  the  yoke  of  foreigners, — the  darling 
scheme,  as  has  been  already  observed,  of  the  Italian  poUticians  in  that  a^e, 
and  which  it  was  the  neat  object  of  their  ambition  to  accomplish.  If  to  the 
dory  of  having  been  the  chief  instrument  of  driving  the  French  out  of  Milan 
Ee  could  add  that  of  delivering  Naples  from  the  dominion  of  the  Spaniards, 
he  thought  that  nothing  would  be  wantuig  to  complete  his  fame.  His  fertile 
genius  soon  suggested  to  him  a  project  for  that  purpose, — a  difficult,  indeed, 
and  daring  one,  but  for  that  very  reason  more  agreeable  to  his  bold  and 
enterprising  temper. 

Bourbon  and  rescara  were  equally  enraged  at  Lannoy's  carrying  the  French 
king  into  Spain  without  their  knowledge.  The  former,  being  afraid  that  the 
two  monarcns  might,  in  his  absence,  conclude  some  treaty  in  wnich  his  interests 
would  be  entirely  sacrificed,  hastened  to  Madrid,  in  order  to  guard  against  that 
danger.  The  latter,  on  wnom  the  command  of  the  army  now  devolved,  was 
obliged  to  remain  in  Italy ;  but  in  every  company  he  gave  vent  to  his  indig- 
nation a&ainst  the  viceroy,  in  expressions  fuU  of  rancour  and  contempt ;  he 
accused  nijn,  in  a  letter  to  the  emperor,  of  cowardice  in  the  time  of  danger, 
and  of  insolence  after  a  victory,  towards  the  obtaining  of  which  he  had  con- 
tributed nothing  either  by  his  valour  or  his  conduct ;  nor  did  he  abstain  from 
bitter  complaints  against  the  emi)eror  himself,  who  had  not  discovered,  as  he 
ima^ned,  a  sufficient  sense  of  his  merit  nor  bestowed  any  adequate  reward 
on  his  services.  It  was  on  this  disgust  of  Pescara  that  Morone  founded  his 
whole  system.  He  knew  the  boundless  ambition  of  his  nature,  the  great 
extent  of  his  abilities  in  peace  as  well  as  war^  and  the  intrepidity  of  his  mind, 
capable  alike  of  undertaking  and  of  executmg  the  most  desperate  designs. 
The  cantonment  of  the  Spanish  troops  on  the  frontier  of  the  Milanese  gave 
occasion  to  many  interviews  between  him  and  Morone,  in  which  the  latter 
took  care  frequentlv  to  turn  the  conversation  to  the  transactions  subsequent 
to  the  battle  of  Pavia,  a  subject  upon  which  the  marquis  always  entered 
willingly  and  with  passion ;  and  Morone,  observing  his  resentment  to  be 
unifonmv  violent,  artfully  pointed  out  and  aggravated  evexy  circumstance 
that  could  increase  its  fury.  He  painted  in  the  strongest  colours  the  emperor's 
want  of  discernment,  as  well  as  ot  gratitude,  in  preferring  Lannoy  to  him,  and 
in  allowing  that  presumntuous  Fleming  to  dispose  of  the  captive  king  without 
consulting  the  man  to  wnose  bravery  and  wisoom  Charles  was  indebted  for  the 
gtoiy  of  having  a  formidable  rival  in  his  power.  'Having  warmed  him  by  such 
discourses,  he  then  began  to  insinuate  that  now  was  the  time  to  be  avenged 
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for  these  insults,  and  to  acquire  immortal  renown  as  the  deliverer  of  his 
country  from  the  oppression  of  strangers  ;  that  the  states  of  Italy,  we«ry  of 
the  i^ominious  ana  intolerable  dominion  of  barbarians,  were  at  last  ready  to 
combine  in  order  to  vindicate  their  own  independence ;  that  their  eyes  «ere 
fixed  on  him  as  the  only  leader  whose  genius  and  good  fortune  could  insure  the 
happy  success  of  that  noble  enterprise ;  that  the  attemot  was  no  less  prac- 
ticable  than  dorious,  it  being  in  his  power  so  to  disperse  the  Spanish  infantiy, 
the  only  booy  of  the  emperor's  troops  that  remained  in  Italy,  throudi  the 
villages  of  the  Milanese  that  in  one  night  they  might  be  destroyed  by  the 
people,  who,  having  suffered  much  from  their  exactions  and  insolence,  would 
gladly  tmdertake  tnis  service ;  that  he  might  then  without  opposition  take 
possession  of  the  throne  of  Naples,  the  station  destined  for  him,  and  a  reward 
not  unworthy  the  restorer  of  liberty  to  Italy ;  that  the  pope,  of  whom  that 
kingdom  was  held,  and  whose  ftredecessors  had  dispa«ed  of  it  on  many  former 
occasions,  would  willingly  ^rant  him  the  right  of  investiture;  that  the 
Venetians,  the  Florentines,  the  duke  of  Milan,  to  whom  he  had  communicated 
the  scheme,  together  with  the  French,  would  be  the  guarantees  of  his  right ; 
that  the  Neapolitans  would  naturally  prefer  the  government  of  one  of  their 
countrymen,  whom  they  loved  ana  admired,  to  that  odious  dominion  cf 
strangers,  to  which  they  had  been  so  long  subjected  ;  and  that  the  emperor, 
astonished  at- a  blow  so  unexpected,  would  find  that  he  had  neither  troops  nor 
money  to  resist  such  a  powerful  confederacy.** 

Pescara,  amazed  at  the  boldness  and  extent  of  the  scheme,  listened  atten- 
tively to  Morone,  but  with  the  countenance  of  a  man  lost  in  profound  and 
anxious  thought.  On  the  one  hand,  the  infamy  of  betraying  his  sovereign, 
under  whom  ne  bore  such  high  command,  deterred  him  from  the  attempt ;  on 
the  other,  the  prospect  of  obtaining  a  crown  allured  him  to  venture  upon  it 
After  continuing  a  short  8pace  in  suspense,  the  least  commendable  motives,  as 
is  usual  aft«r  such  deliberations,  prevailed,  and  ambition  triumphed  over 
honour.  In  order,  however,  to  throw  a  colour  of  decency  on  his  conduct,  he 
insisted  that  some  learned  casuists  should  ^ve  their  opinion,  '*  Whether  it  was 
lawful  for  a  subject  to  take  arms  against  his  immediate  sovereign,  in  obedience 
to  the  lord  paramount  of  whom  the  kingdom  itself  was  held  I''  Such  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  case  as  he  expected  was  soon  obtained  from  the  divines  and  civilians 
both  of  Rome  and  Milan :  the  negotiation  went  forward ;  and  measures 
seemed  to  be  taken  with  great  spirit  for  the  speedy  execution  of  the  design. 

During  this  interval,  Pescara,  either  shockwi  at  the  treachery  of  the  action 
that  he  was  going  to  commit,  or  despairing  of  its  success,  began  to  entertain 
thoughts  of  abandoning  the  engagements  which  he  had  come  under.  The  in- 
disposition of  Sforza,  wno  happened  at  that  time  to  be  taken  ill  of  a  distem|-er 
which  was  thought  mortal,  confirmed  his  resolution,  and  determined  him  to 
make  known  the  whole  conspiracy  to  the  emperor,  aeeming  it  more  prudent 
to  expect  the  duchy  of  Milan  from  him  as  the  reward  of  this  discovery  than  to 
aim  at  a  kingdom  to  be  purchased  by  a  series  of  crimes.  This  resolution, 
however,  proved  the  source  of  actions  hardly  less  criminal  and  ignominious 
The  emperor,  who  had  already  received  full  mformation  concerning  the  con- 
spiracy from  other  hands,  seemed  to  be  highly  pleased  with  Pescara's  fidelity, 
and  commanded  him  to  continue  his  intrij^ues  for  some  time  with  the  pope  and 
Sforza,  both  that  he  might  discover  their  intentions  more  fully  ana  that  he 
might  be  able  to  convict  them  of  the  crime  with  greater  certainty.    Pescara, 

*•  Guic.  lib.  xTl.  325.-Jovil  Vita  Dtvali,       lib.  i.  c  11.— P.  Heuter..  Rer.  Aortr.»  lib.  iz. 
p.  417.— Q-luT.  de  Bnuitome,  iv.  171.— Kus-       c  3,  p.  207. 
celll,  Leitere  d«'  Prlnc,  it.  91.— Thuanl  Hist., 
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oODscioiis  of  guilt,  as  well  as  sensible  howsnspicious  his  lon^  silence  roust  have 
appeared  at  Madrid,  durst  not  decline  that  dif^honourable  otttce,  and  was 
oblieed  to  act  the  meanest  and  most  disgraceful  of  all  |>artis  that  of  f'ediicing 
with  a  pnn)0»e  to  betray.  Considering  the  abilities  of  the  |  er»oiis  with  whom 
be  had  to  deal,  the  part  was  scarcely  less  ditticult  than  la»e ;  but  he  acted  it 
with  such  address  as  to  deceive  even  the  penetrating  eye  of  Morone,  who, 
relying  with  full  confidence  on  his  sincerity,  visited  him  at  Novara  in  order  to 
pat  the  last  hand  to  their  machinations.  FeMara  received  him  in  an  ajart- 
ment  where  Antonio  de  Ley  va  was  placed  behind  the  tai  et«try,  that  be  mi^ht 
oveihear  and  bear  witness  to  their  conversation.  As  Morone  was  about  to 
take  leave,  that  officer  suddenly  appeared,  and  to  his  astonif^hment  arrested 
him  prisoner  in  the  emperor's  name.  He  was  conducted  to  the  castle  of 
Pa  via ;  and  Pescara,  wjio  had  so  lately  been  his  acccmi  lice,  bad  now  the 
assurance  to  interro^te  him  as  his  judge.  At  the  ^ame  time,  the  emperor 
declared  Sforza  to  have  forfeited  all  right  to  the  dm  by  of  Milan  by  his  en- 
eagingin  a  cons|)iracy  against  the  sovereign  of  whom  be  held  ;  Pescara,  by 
his  command,  seized  on  every  place  in  the  Milanese,  except  the  ca.stles  of 
Cremona  and  Milan,  which,  the  unfortunate  duke  attempting  to  defend,  were 
closely  blockaded  by  the  imperial  troopM." 

But  though  this  unsuccessful  conspiracy,  instead  of  stripping  the  eni|  eror 
of  what  he  already  possessed  in  Italy,  contributed  to  extend  nis  dominions  in 
that  country,  it  snowed  him  the  necessity  of  coming  to  some  agreement  with 
the  French  king,  unless  he  chose  to  draw  on  himself  a  confederacy  of  all 
Europe,  which  the  progress  of  his  arms  and  his  ambition,  now  as  unaisgtii^ed 
as  it  was  boundless,  filled  with  general  alarm.  He  had  not  hitherto  treatrd 
Fiancts  with  the  generosity  which  that  monarch  expected,  and  hardly  with 
the  decency  due  to  his  station.  Instead  of  displaymg  the  sentiments  be- 
coming a  great  prince,  Charles,  by  his  mode  of  treating  l*rancifs  teems  to  have 
acted  with  the  mercenary  heart  of  a  corf  air,  who  by  the  rigorous  ufage  of  his 
prisoners  endeavours  to  draw  from  them  a  higher  price  for  their  ransom. 
The  captive  king  was  confined  to  an  old  castle,  under  a  keeper  whose  forn>al 
austerity  of  manners  rendered  his  vigilance  still  more  disgusting.  He  was 
allowed  no  exercise  but  that  of  riding  on  a  mul&  surrounded  with  arntcd 
gnards  on  horseback.  CI  arles,  on  pretence  of  its  being  necessary  to  attend 
the  oortes  assembled  in  Toledo,  had  gone  to  reside  hi  that  city,  and  suflered 
several  weeks  to  elapse  without  visiting  Francis,  though  he  sohcited  an  inter- 
view with  the  most  pressing  and  submissive  importunity.  80  many  indignities 
made  a  deep  impression  on  a  high-spirited  prince ;  he  began  to  lose  all  relish 
for  his  usual  amusements ;  his  natural  gayety  of  temper  forsook  him ;  and, 
after  languishing  for  some  time,  he  was  seized  with  a  dangerous  fever,  during 
the  violence  of  which  he  complained  constantly  of  the  unexpected  and  uu- 
prinocly  rigour  with  which  he  had  been  treated,  often  exclaiming  that  now  the 
emperor  would  have  the  satisfaction  of  his  dying  a  prboner  in  his  hands, 
inthout  havinff  once  deigned  to  see  his  face.  The  physicians  at  last  despaired 
01  his  life,  ana  informed  the  emperor  that  they  saw  no  hope  of  his  recovery 
nnless  he  were  gratified  with  r^rd  to  that  pomt  on  whicn  he  seemed  to  be 
80  strongly  bent  Charles,  solicitoiis  to  preserve  a  life  with  which  all  his  pros- 
l«cts  of  further  advantage  from  the  victory  of  Pavia  must  have  terminated, 
immediately  consulted  his  ministers  concerning  the  course  to  be  taken.  In 
vam  did  the  Chancellor  Gattinara,  the  most  able  among  them,  repre^'ent  to 
him  the  indecency  of  bis  visiting  Francis  if  he  did  not  intend  to  set  him  at 
hoerty  immediately  upon  equal  terms ;  in  vain  did  he  point  out  the  infamy  to 

"  Gulc,  Ub.  xvi.  329.— Jovii  Uist.,  319.— CapelU,  Ub.  t.  p.  200. 
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which  he  would  be  exposed  if  aTarioe  or  ambition  should  prevaU  on  him  to 
give  the  captive  monarch  this  mark  of  attention  and  svuipathv,  for  whidi 
hutnanitj  and  generosity  had  pleaded  so  long  without  eitect  The  emperor, 
less  delicate  or  less  solicitous  about  reputation  than  his  minister,  set  out  for 
Madrid  to  visit  his  prisoner.  The  interview  was  short ;  Francis  being  too 
weak  to  bear  a  long  conversation,  Charles  accosted  tiim  m  terms  full  of  affec- 
tion and  respect,  and  gave  him  such  promises  of  speedy  deliverance  and 
princely  treatment  as  would  have  reflected  the  greatest  honour  upon  him  if 
they  had  flowed  from  another  source.  Frands  nas^  at  them  with  the 
eagerness  natural  in  his  situation,  and,  cheered  with  this  gleam  of  hope,  began 
to  revive  from  that  moment,  recovering  rapidly  his  wonted  health." 

He  had  soon  the  mortification  to  find  tnat  his  confidence  in  the  emperor 
was  not  better  founded  than  formerly.  Charles  returned  instantly  to  Toledo ; 
all  negotiations  were  carried  on  by  his  ministers ;  and  Francis  was  kept  in 
as  strict  custody  as  ever.  A  new  indignity,  and  that  very  ^;alling,  was  added 
to  all  those  he  had  already  suffered.  Bourbon  arrived  in  Spam  about  this  time. 
Charies,  who  had  so  long  refused  to  visit  the  king  of  France,  received  his  rebel- 
lious subje:^t  with  the  most  studied  respect.  He  met  him  without  the  gates  of 
Toledo,  embracing  him  with  the  greatest  affection,  and,  placing  him  on  his 
left  hand,  conducted  him  to  his  apartment.  These  marks  of  honour  to  him 
were  so  many  insults  to  the  unfortunate  monarch,  which  he  felt  in  a  very 
sensible  manner.  It  afforded  him  some  consolation,  however,  to  observe  that 
the  sentiments  of  the  Spaniards  differed  widely  from  those  of  their  sovereign. 
Tliat  generous  people  detested  Bourbon's  crime.  Notwithstanding  his  gresLt 
talents  and  important  services^  they  shunned  all  intercourse  with  mm  to  such 
a  degree  that,  Charles  having  aesired  the  marquis  de  Villena  to  permit  Bourbon 
to  reside  in  his  palace  while  the  court  remained  in  Toledo,  he  politely  replied, 
^  That  he  could  not  refuse  gratifying  his  sovereign  in  that  request,"  but  added, 
with  a  Castilian  dignity  of  mind,  that  the  emperor  must  not  be  surprised  \f, 
the  moment  the  constable  departed,  he  should  bum  to  the  grouncT  a  bouse 
which,  having  been  polluted  by  the  presence  of  a  traitor,  became  an  unfit 
habitation  for  a  man  of  honour.** 

Charles  himself,  nevertheless,  seemed  to  have  it  much  at  heart  to  reward 
Bourbon's  services  in  a  signal  manner.  But  as  he  insisted^  in  the  first  place, 
on  the  accomplishment  of  the  emperor's  promise  of  giving  him  in  nuurriage  his 
sister  Eleanora,  queen-dowager  ot  Portugal,  the  honour  of  which  alliance  had 
been  one  of  his  chief  inducements  to  rebel  against  his  lawful  sovereign,  as 
Francis,  in  order  to  prevent  such  a  dangerous  imion,  had  offered  before  he  left 
Italy  to  marry  that  princess,  and  as  Eleanora  herself  discovered  an  inclination 
rather  to  match  with  a  powerful  monarch  than  with  his  exiled  subject,  all 
these  interfering  circumstances  created  j^reat  embarrassment  to  Charles  and 
left  him  hardly  any  hope  of  extricating  himself  with  decency.  But  the  death 
of  Pescara,  who,  at  the  age  of  thirty-six,  left  behind  him  the  reputation  of 
being  one  of  the  greatest  ^nends  and  ablest  poUticians  of  that  century,  hap- 
pened opportunely  at  this  juncture  for  his  reliel  By  that  event  the  command 
of  the  army  in  Italy  became  vacant,  and  Charles,  always  fertile  in  resources, 
persuaded  Carbon,  who  was  in  no  condition  to  dispute  his  will,  to  accept  the 
office  of  general -in-chief  there,  to^eUier  with  a  i^nt  of  the  duchy  of  Milan 
forfeited  by  Sforza,  and  in  return  for  these  to  relmquish  all  hopes  of  marrying 
the  queen  of  Portugal." 

"  Quic.  lib.  xvi.  339.— Sandoval,  Hiat.,  L  "  Sandoval,  Hist.,  i.  676.— <E«t.  de  Brant., 
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The  chief  obstacle  that  stood  in  the  way  of  Francis's  liberty  was  the  emperor's 
continuing  to  insist  so  peremptorily  on  the  restitution  of  Burgundy  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  that  event.  Francis  often  declared  that  he  would  never  consent 
to  dismember  his  kingdom,  and  that,  even  if  he  should  so  far  forget  the  duties 
of  a  monarch  as  to  come  to  such  a  resolutioii,  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
nation  would  prevent  its  taking  effect  On  his  part,  he  was  willing  to  make 
an  absolute  cession  to  the  emperor  of  all  his  pretensions  in  Italv  ana  the  Low 
Countries ;  he  promised  to  restore  to  Bourbon  all  his  lands  which  had  been 
confiscated ;  he  renewed  his  proposal  of  marrying  the  emperor's  sister,  the 
queen-dowager  of  Portugal,  and  engaged  to  pay  a  great  sum  bv  way  of  ransom 
for  his  own  person.  But  all  mutual  esteem  and  confidence  between  the  two 
monarchs  were  now  entirelj[  lost :  there  appeared  on  the  one  hand  a  rapacious 
ambition,  labouring  to  avail  itself  of  every  favourable  circumstance ;  on  the 
other,  suspicion  and  resentment  standing  perpetually  on  their  guard  ;  so  that 
the  prospect  of  bringing  their  negotiations  to  an  issue  seemed  to  be  far  distant. 
The  ducness  of  Alenj^n,  the  French  king's  sister,  whom  Charles  permitted  to 
visit  her  brother  in  his  confinement,  emploved  all  her  address  in  order  to  procure 
his  liberty  on  more  reasonable  terms.  Henry  of  England  interposed  his  ^^ood 
offices  to  the  same  purpose,  but  both  with  so  little  success  that  Francu.  in 
despair,  took  suddenlv  tne  resolution  of  resigning  his  crown,  with  all  its  rifnts 
and  prerogatives,  to  nis  son,  Uie  dauphin,  determining  rathBr  to  end  his  days 
in  prison  than  to  purchase  his  freedom  by  concessions  unworthy  ol  a  king. 
The  deed  for  this  purpose  he  signed  with  logal  formality  in  Madrid,  onpowering 
his  sister  to  carry  it  mto  France,  that  it  might  be  registered  in  all  the  parlia- 
ments of  the  kingdom ;  and  at  the  same  time  intimating  his  intention  to  the 
emperor,  he  desired  him  to  name  the  place  of  his  confinement,  and  to  assign 
him  a  proper  number  of  attendants  during  the  remainder  of  his  days.*^ 

This  resolution  of  the  French  king  had  great  effect :  Charles  began  to  be 
sensible  that  by  poshing  rigour  to  excess  he  might  defeat  his  own  measures, 
and,  instead  of  the  vast  aavantages  which  he  hoped  to  draw  from  ransoming 
a  powerful  monarch,  he  might  at  last  find  in  his  hands  a  prince  without 
dominions  or  revenues.  About  the  same  time,  one  of  the  king  of  Navarre's 
domestics  happened  by  an  extraordinary  exertion  of  fidelity,  courage,  and 
address,  to  procure  ms  master  an  opportunity  of  escaping  from  the  prison  in 
If  hich  he  had  been  confined  ever  since  the  battle  of  Pavia.  This  convinced 
the  emperor  that  the  most  vigilant  attention  of  his  officers  might  be  eluded 
by  the  mgennitjr  or  boldness  of  Francis  or  his  attendants,  and  one  unlucky 
^ur  might  deprive  him  of  all  the  advantages  which  he  had  been  so  solicitous 
to  obtain.  By  these  considerations  he  was  induced  to  abate  somewhat  of  his 
former  demands.  On  the  other  hand,  Francis's  impatience  under  confinement 
daily  increased ;  and,  haviiig  received  certain  intelligence  of  a  powerful  league 
forming  against  his  rival  in  Itoly,  he  grew  more  compliant  witn  regard  to  nis 
concessions,  trusting  that  if  he  could  once  obtain  his  liberty  he  would  soon  be 
in  a  condition  to  resume  whatever  he  had  yielded. 

Such  being  the  views  and  sentiments  of  the  two  monarchs,  the  treaty  which 
procured  Francis  his  liberty  was  signed  at  Madrid  on  the  14th  of  January, 
152a.  The  article  with  re^urd  to  Burgmdy^  which  had  hitherto  created  the 
greatest  difficulty,  was  compromised,  Francis  engaging  to  restore  that  duchy 
with  all  its  dependencies  in  full  sovereignty  to  the  emperor,  and  Charles 
oonseuting  that  this  restitution  should  not  be  made  until  the  king  was  set  at 
liberty.    In  order  to  secure  the  performance  of  this  as  well  as  the  other  con- 

"  TbJa  pwor  U  poUiabed  In  M^moins  bMoriques,  etc.,  pw  M.  rAbb6  BAjnal,  torn.  U., 
p.  161.        ^ 
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ditions  in  the  treaty,  Francis  agreed  that  at  the  same  instant  when  he  himself 
should  be  released  ne  would  deliver  as  hostae^es  to  the  emperor  his  eldest  son, 
the  dauphin,  and  his  second  son,  the  duke  of  Orleans,  or,  m  lieu  of  the  latter, 
twelve  of  his  principal  nobility,  to  be  named  by  Charles.  The  other  articles 
swelled  to  a  great  number,  and,  though  not  of  such  importance,  were  ex- 
tremely rigorous.  Among  these  the  most  remarkable  were,  that  Francis 
should  renounce  all  his  pretensions  in  Italy;  that  he  shoula  disclaim  any 
title  which  he  had  to  the  sovereignty  of  Flanders  and  Artois ;  that  within  s^ix 
weeks  after  his  release  he  should  restore  to  Bourbon  and  his  adherents  all 
their  goods,  movable  and  immovable,  and  make  them  full  reparation  for  the 
damages  which  they  had  sustained  by  the  confiscation  of  them;  that  he 
shoula  use  his  interest  with  Henry  d'Albret  to  relinquish  his  pretensions  to 
the  crown  of  Navarre,  and  should  not  for  the  future  assist  him  in  any  attempt 
to  recover  it ;  that  there  should  be  established  between  the  emperor  and 
Francis  a  league  of  perpetual  friendship  and  confederacy,  with  a  promise  of 
mutual  assistance  in  every  case  of  necessity ;  that,  in  corroboration  of  this 
miion,  Francis  should  marnr  the  emperors  sister,  the  queen-dowager  of 
Portugal ;  that  Francis  should  cause  aU  the  articles  of  this  treaty  to  be  rati- 
fied by  the  states  and  registered  in  the  parliaments  of  his  kingdom ;  that 
upon  the  emperor's  receivmg  this  ratification  the  hostages  should  be  set  at 
liberty,  but  in  their  place  the  duke  of  Angoul^me.  the  king^s  third  son,  should 
be  delivered  to  Charles ;  that,  in  order  to  manifest  as  well  as  to  strengthen 
the  amity  between  the  two  monarchs,  he  might  be  educated  at  the  imperial 
court ;  and  that  if  Francis  did  not>  within  the  time  Umited,  fulfil  the  stipula- 
tions in  the  treaty,  he  should  promise,  upon  his  honour  and  oath,  to  return  to 
Spain  and  to  surrender  himself  again  a  prisoner  to  the  emperor.'* 

By  this  treaty,  Charles  flattered  himself  that  he  had  not  only  effectually 
humbled  his  rival,  but  that  he  had  taken  such  precautions  as  would  for  ever 
prevent  his  re-attaining  any  formidable  degree  of  power.  The  opinion  which 
the  wisest  politicians  formed  concerning  it  was  very  different ;  they  could  not 
persuade  themselves  that  Francis,  after  obtaming  his  liberty,  would  execute 
articles  against  which  he  had  strugded  so  long,  and  to  which,  notwithstanding: 
all  that  he  felt  during  a  long  aiid  rigorous  confinement,  he  had  consented 
with  the  utmost  reluctance.  Ambition  and  resentment,  they  knew,  would 
conspire  in  prompting  him  to  violate  the  hard  conditions  to  which  he  had 
been  constramed  to  submit ;  nor  would  arguments  and  casuistry  be  wanting 
to  represent  that  which  was  so  manifestly  advantageous  to  be  necessary  and 
just  If  one  part  of  Francis's  conduct  had  been  known  at  that  tim&  this 
opinion  might  nave  been  founded,  not  in  conjecture,  but  in  certainty.  A  few 
hours  before  he  signed  the  treaty,  he  assembled  such  of  his  counsellors  as 
were  then  at  Madrid,  and,  having  exacted  from  them  a  solemn  oath  of 
secrecy,  he  made  a  long  enumeration  in  their  presence  of  the  dishonourable 
arts  as  well  as  unprincelv  rigour  which  the  emperor  had  employed  in  order 
to  ensnare  or  intimidate  fiim.  For  that  reason,  he  took  a  formal  protest  in 
the  hands  of  notaries  that  his  consent  to  the  treaty  should  be  considered  as 
an  involuntary  deed  and  be  deemed  null  and  void.'*  By  this  disingenuous 
artifice,  for  which  even  the  treatment  that  he  had  met  with  was  no  apology, 
Francis  endeavoured  to  satisfy  his  honour  and  conscience  in  signing  the 
treaty,  and  to  provide  at  the  same  time  a  pretext  on  which  to  break  it 

Great,  meanwhile,  were  the  outward  demonstrations  of  love  and  confidence 
between  the  two  monarchs ;  they  appeared  often  together  in  public ;  they 

"  RecTieJl  dPB  Trait.,  torn.  II.  p.  ll2.-Ulloi^  ViU  di  Carlo  V.,  p.  102,  eie. 
"  Recuell  do*  Trait.,  torn.  ii.  p.  107. 
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frequently  had  long  conferences  in  private  ;  they  travelled  in  the  same  litter 
and  joined  in  the  same  amusements.  But,  amidst  these  signs  of  peace  and 
friendship,  the  emperor  still  harboured  suspicion  in  his  mind.  Though  the 
ceremonies  of  the  marriage  between  Francis  and  the  queen  pf  Portugal  were 

Eerformed  soon  after  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  Charles  would  not  permit 
im  to  consummate  it  until  the  return  of  the  ratification  from  France.  Even 
then  Francis  was  not  allowed  to  be  at  full  liberty ;  his  guards  were  still  con- 
tinued; though  caressed  as  a  brother-in-law,  be  was  still  watched  like  a 
prisoner ;  ana  it  was  obvious  to  attentive  observers  that  an  union  in  the  very 
beginning  of  which  there  might  be  discerned  such  symptoms  of  jealousy  and 
distrust  could  not  be  cordial  or  of  long  continuance.** 

About  a  month  after  the  signing  of  the  treaty,  the  regent's  ratification  of  it 
was  brought  from  France ;  and  that  wise  princess,  preferring  on  this  occasion 
the  pubhc  good  to  domestic  affection,  informed  her  son  that,  instead  of  the 
twelve  noblemen  named  in  the  treaty,  she  had  sent  the  duke  of  Orleans  along 
with  his  brother  the  dauphin  to  the  frontier,  as  the  kingdom  could  suffer 
nothing  by  the  absence  of  a  child,  but  must  be  left  almost  incapable  of  defence 
if  depnvea  of  its  ablest  statesmen  and  most  experienced  generals,  whom  Charles 
had  artfully  included  in  his  nomination.  At  last  Francis  took  leave  of  the 
emperor,  whose  suspicion  of  the  king's  sincerity  increasing  as  the  time  of 
putting  it  to  the  proof  approached,  he  endeavoured  to  bind  him  still  faster  hv 
exacting  new  promises,  which,  after  those  he  had  already  made,  the  Frencn 
monarch  was  not  slow  to  grant.  He  set  out  from  Madrio,  a  place  which  the 
remembrance  of  many  afflicting  circumstances  rendered  peculiarly  odious  to 
him,  with  the  ioy  natural  on  such  an  occasion,  and  began  the  long-wished-for 
journey  towards  his  own  dominions.  He  was  escorted  by  a  body  of  horse 
under  the  command  of  Alarcon,  who,  as  the  king  drew  near  the  frontiers  of 
France,  guarded  him  with  more  scrupulous  exactness  than  ever.  When  he 
arrived  at  the  river  Andave,  which  separates  the  two  kinmloms,  Lautrec 
appeared  on  the  opposite  oank  with  a  guard  of  horse  equal  in  number  to 
Alarcon's.  An  empty  bark  was  moorea  in  the  middle  of  the  stream ;  the 
attendants  drew  up  in  order  on  the  opposite  banks ;  at  the  same  instant, 
Lannoy,  with  eight  gentlemen,  put  off  from  the  Spanish,  and  Lautrec  with  the 
same  number  from  the  French  side  of  the  river ;  the  former  had  the  king  in 
his  boat,  the  latter  the  dauphin  and  the  duke  of  Orleans ;  they  met  in  the 
empty  vessel ;  the  exchange  was  made  in  a  moment ;  Francis,  after  a  short 
embrace  of  his  children,  leaped  into  Lautrec's  boat,  and  reached  the  French 
shore.  He  mounted  at  that  instant  a  Turkish  horsey  waved  his  hand  over  his 
head,  and.  with  a  joyftil  voice  crying  aloud  several  times,  "  I  am  yet  a  king  1 " 
galloped  full  speed,  to  St  John  de  Luz,  and  from  thence  to  Bayonne.  This 
event,  no  less  impatiently  desired  by  the  French  nation  than  by  their  monarch, 
happened  on  the  18th  of  March,  a  year  and  twenty- two  days  after  the  fatal 
battle  of  Pavia.»» 

Soon  after  the  emperor  had  taken  leave  of  Francis  and  permitted  him  to 
begin  his  journey  towards  his  own  dominions,  he  set  out  for  Seville,  in  order 
to  solemnize  his  marriage  with  Isabella,  the  daughter  of  Emanuel,  the  late 
king  of  Portugal,  and  the  sister  of  John  III.,  who  had  succeeded  him  in  the 
throne  of  that  kingdom.  Isabella  was  a  princess  of  uncommon  beauty  and 
accomplishments ;  and  as  the  cortes,  both  in  Castile  and  Aragon,  had  warmly 
solicited  their  soverei^  to  marry,  the  choice  of  a  wife  so  nearly  allied  to  tho 
royal  blood  of  both  kingdoms  was  extremely-acceptable  to  his  subjects.  The 
Portuguese,  fond  of  this  new  connection  with  the  first  monarch  in  Christendom, 
•*  Qnic,  Ubt  xvi  3i3.  ■•  Sandoval,  Htet.,  L  735.-Oiilo.,  lib.  xvl.  36ft. 
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granted  him  an  extraordinary  dowry  with  Isabella,  amounting  to  nine  hundred 
tiiousand  crowns,  a  sum  which,  from  the  situation  of  his  affairs  at  that  junc- 
ture, was  of  no  small  consequence  to  the  emperor.  The  marriage  was  cele- 
brated with  that  splendour  and  gayety  which  became  a  great  and  youthful 
prince.  Charles  lived  with  Isabella  m  perfect  harmony,  and  treated  her  on  all 
occasions  with  much  distinction  and  regard.*' 

During  these  transactions,  Charles  could  hardly  give  any  attention  .to  the 
affairs  <»  Germany,  though  it  was  torn  in  pieces  by  commotions  which 
threatened  the  most  dangerous  consequences.  By  the  feudal  institutions, 
which  still  subsisted  almost  unimpaired  in  the  empire,  the  property  of  lands 
was  vested  in  the  princes  and  free  barons.  Their  vassals  held  of  them  by  the 
strictest  and  most  limited  tenures ;  while  the  great  body  of  the  people  was 
kept  in  a  state  but  little  removed  from  absolute  servitude.  In  some  places  of 
Germany,  people  of  the  lowest  class  were  so  entirely  in  the  power  of  thdr 
roasters  as  to  be  subject  to  personal  and  domestic  slavery,  the  most  ri^rous 
form  of  that  wretched  state.  In  other  provinces,  particularlv  in  Bohemia  and 
Lusatia,  the  peasants  were  bound  to  remain  on  the  lanos  to  which  they 
belonged,  and,  making  part  of  the  estate,  were  transferred,  like  any  other 
property,  from  one  hand  to  another.  Even  in  Suabia  and  the  countries  on 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  where  their  condition  was  most  tolerable,  the  peasants 
not  only  paid  the  full  rent  of  their  farms  to  the  landlord,  but,  if  they  chose 
either  to  change  the  place  of  their  abode  or  to  follow  a  new  profession,  before 
they  could  accomplish  what  thev  desired  they  were  obliged  to  purchase  this 
privilege  at  a  certain  price.  Besides  this,  all  grants  of  lands  to  peasants 
expired  at  their  death,  without  descending  to  their  posterity.  Upon  that 
event  the  landlord  had  a  right  to  the  best  of  tiieir  cattl&  as  well  as  of  their 
furniture ;  and  their  heirs,  in  order  to  obtain  a  renewal  of  the  grant,  were 
obliged  to  pay  large  sums  bv  way  of  fine.  These  exactions,  though  grievous, 
were  borne  with  patience,  because  they  were  customary  and  ancient;  but 
when  the  progress  of  elegance  and  luxury,  as  well  as  the  changes  introduced 
into  the  art  of  war,  came  to  increase  the  expense  of  government,  and  made  it 
necessary  for  princes  to  levy  occasional  or  stated  taxes  on  their  subjects,  such 
impositions,  being  new,  appeared  intolerable ;  and  in  Germany  these  duties, 
being  laid  chiefly  upon  beer,  win&  and  other  necessaries  of  life,  affected  the 
common  people  m  the  most  sensible  manner.  The  addition  of  such  a  load  to 
their  former  burdens  drove  them  to  despair.  It  was  to  the  valour  inspired  by 
resentment  against  impositions  of  this  Kind  that  the  Swiss  owed  the  acquisi- 
tion of  their  liberfy  in  the  fourteenth  oenturr.  The  same  cause  had  excited 
the  peasants  in  soTeral  other  provinces  of  Germany  to  rebel  against  their 
superiors  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  and  begmmng  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
turies ;  and,  though  these  insurrections  were  not  attended  with  Hke  success, 
they  ooukl  not,  however,  be  quelled  without  much  difficulty  and  bloodshed." 

By  these  checks  the  spirit  of  the  peasants  was  overawed  rather  than  sub- 
dued ;  and,  their  grievances  multiplying  continually,  they  ran  to  arms,  in  the 
year  1526,  with  the  most  frantic  rage.  Their  first  appearance  was  near  Ulm. 
m  Suabia.  The  peasants  in  the  adjacent  country  flocked  to  their  standard 
with  the  ardour  and  impatience  natural  to  men  who,  having  groaned  long 
under  oppression,  beheld  at  last  some  prospect  of  deliverance ;  and  the  conta- 
gion, spreading  from  province  to  province,  reached  almost  every  part  of  Ger- 
many. Wherever  they  came,  they  plundered  the  monasteries,  wasted  the 
lands  of  their  superiors,  razed  their  castles,  and  massacred  without  mercy  aJl 

*  TJlloa.  Vlt»  dl  Carlo  V.,  p.  10«.— Bel-       ap.  8trur.  Corp.  Hist.  Germ.,  H.  1081. 
carina.  Com.  Bar.  Qallic.,  p.  565.^Spalaana8»  "  Suckend.,  Ub.  U.  pp.  3,  6 
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gir  oils  of  noble  birth  who  were  so  unhappy  as  to  foil  into  their  hands."* 
aving  intimidated  their  oppressors,  as  tney  imadned,  by  the  violence  of 
these  proceedings,  they  began  to  consider  what  would  be  the  most  proper  and 
e.fectual  methoa  of  securing  themselves  for  the  future  from  their  tyrannical 
exactions.  With  this  view,  they  drew  up  and  published  a  memorial  containing 
all  their  demands,  and  declared  that,  while  arms  were  in  their  hands,  they  would 
either  persuade  or  oblige  the  nobles  to  give  them  full  satisfaction  with  reeard 
to  these.  The  chief  articles  were,  that  Uiey  might  have  liberty  to  choose  their 
own  pastors ;  that  they  mi^ht  be  freed  from  the  payment  of  all  tithes  except 
those  of  corn ;  that  they  might  no  longer  be  considered  as  the  slaves  or  bond- 
men of  their  superiors ;  that  the  liberty  of  hunting  and  fishing  might  be 
common ;  that  the  great  forests  might  not  be  regarded  as  private  property, 
but  be  open  for  the  use  of  all ;  that  they  might  be  delivered  from  the  unusual 
burden  of  taxes  under  which  they  laboured ;  that  the  administration  of  justice 
might  be  rendered  less  rigorous  and  more  impartial ;  that  the  encroachments 
of  the  nobles  upon  meadows  and  commons  might  be  restrained" 

Many  of  these  demands  were  extremely  reasonable,  and.  being  urged  by 
such  formidable  numbers,  should  have  met  with  some,  redress.  But  those 
unwieldy  bodies,  assembled  in  different  places,  had  neither  union,  nor  conduct, 
nor  vigour.  Being  led  by  persons  of  the  lowest  rank,  without  skill  in  war  or 
knowledge  of  what  was  necessary  for  accomplishing  their  designs,  all  their 
exploits  were  distinguished  only  by  a  brutal  and  unmeaning  fury.  To  oppose 
this,  the  princes  and  nobles  of  ouabia  and  the  Lower  Rhine  raised  such  of 
tiieir  vassals  as  still  continued  faithful,  and,  attacking  some  of  the  mutineers 
with  open  force  and  others  by  surprise,  cut  to  pieces  or  dispersed  all  who 
infestea  those  provinces ;  so  that  the  pei^nts.  after  mining  the  open  country, 
and  losing  upwards  of  twenty  thousand  of  their  associates  in  the  field  were 
obliged  to  return  to  their  habitations  with  less  hope  than  ever  of  reliei  from 
their  grievances.** 

These  commotions  happened  at  first  in  provinces  of  Qermany  where  Luther's 
opinions  had  made  little  progress,  and,  being  excited  wholly  by  political 
causes,  had  no  connection  with  the  disputeoT  points  in  religion.  But  the 
frenzy,  reaching  at  last  those  countries  in  which  the  Reformation  was  estab- 
lishecL  derived  new  strength  from  circumstances  peculiar  to  them,  and  rose  to 
a  still  greater  pitch  of  extravagance.  The  Reformation,  wherever  it  was 
receiveo,  increased  that  bold  and  mnovating  spirit  to  which  it  owed  its  birth. 
Men  who  had  the  courage  to  overturn  a  system  supported  by  everything 
which  can  command  respect  or  reverence  were  not  to  be  overawed  by  any 
authority,  how  great  or  venerable  soever.  After  having  been  accustomed  to 
consider  themselves  as  judges  of  the  most  important  doctrines  in  religion,  to 
examine  these  freely,  and  to  reject  without  scruple  what  appeared  to  them 
erroneous,  it  was  natural  for  them  to  turn  the  same  daring  ana  inquisitive  eye 
to^rards  government,  and  to  think  of  rectifying  whatever  disorders  or  imper- 
fections were  discovered  there.  As  religious  abuses  had  been  reformed  in 
several  places  without  the  permission  of  the  magistrate,  it  was  an  easy  transi- 
tion to  attempt  the  redress  of  political  grievances  in  the  same  manner. 

No  sooner,  then,  did  the  spirit  of  revolt  break  out  in  Thuringia,  a  province 
Fubject  to  the  elector  of  Saxony,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  mostly  con- 
verts to  Lutheranism,  than  it  assumed  a  new  and  more  dangerous  form. 

'•  retr.  CriDitiu  de  Bello  Rusticano,  ap.  «*  Seckend..  Ub.  il.  p.  10.— PMr.  Gnodalliu 
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Thomas  Muncer,  one  of  Luther's  disciples,  having  established  himself  in  that 
country,  had  acquired  a  wonderful  ascendant  over  the  minds  of  the  people. 
He  propagated  amon^  them  the  wildest  and  most  enthusiastic  notions,  out 
such  as  tended  manifestly  to  inspire  them  with  boldness  and  lead  them  to 
sedition.  '^ Luther,''  he  told  them,  "had  done  more  hurt  than  service  1o 
religion.  He  had,  indeed,  rescued  the  Church  from  the  yoke  of  popery,  bi  t 
his  doctrines  encouraged  and  his  life  set  an  example  of  the  utmost  licentiouf  • 
ness  of  manners.  In  order  to  avoid  vice,"  says  he,  "men  must  practice 
perpetual  mortification.  They  must  j^ut  on  a  grave  countenance,  speak  little, 
wear  a  plain  garb,  and  be  serious  in  their  whole  deportment.     Such  as 

Srepare  their  hearts  in  this  manner  may  expect  that  the  Supreme  Being  will 
irect  all  their  steps,  and  by  some  visible  sign  discover  his  will  to  them ;  if  that 
illumination  be  at  any  time  withheld,  we  may  expostulate  with  the  Ahnighty, 
who  deals  with  us  so  harshly,  and  remind  him  of  nis  promises.  This  expostu- 
lation and  anger  will  be  highly  acceptable  to  Qod,  and  will  at  last  prevail  on 
him  to  guide  us  with  the  same  unerrmg  hand  which  conducted  the  patriarchs 
of  old.  Let  us  beware,  however,  of  onending  him  by  our  arrogance ;  but,  as 
all  men  are  eqiuil  in  his  eye,  let  them  return  to  that  condition  of  eonality  in 
which  he  formed  them,  and,  having  all  things  in  common,  let  them  live 
together  like  brethren,  without  any  marks  of  subordination  or  pre-eminence."  *^ 
Extravagant  as  these  tenets  were,  they  flattered  so  many  passions  in  the 
human  heart  as  to  make  a  deep  impression.  To  aim  at  notning  more  than 
abridging  the  power  of  the  nobility  was  now  considered  as  a  trifling  and  partial 
reformation,  not  worth  the  contending  for ;  it  was  proposed  to  level  eveiy  dis- 
tinction among  mankind,  and.  by  aboushing  property,  to  reduce  them  to  their 
natural  state  of  equality,  in  wnidi  all  should  receive  tlieir  subsistence  from  one 
common  stock.  Muncer  assured  them  that  the  desi^  was  approved  of  by 
Heaven,  and  that  the  Almighty  had  in  a  dream  ascertained  him  of  its  success. 
The  peasants  set  about  the  execution  of  it,  not  only  with  the  rase  which  ani- 
mated those  of  their  order  in  other  {larts  of  Germany,  but  wiw  the  ardovr 
which  enthusiasm  inspires.  They  deposed  the  magistrates  in  all  the  cities  cf 
which  they  were  masters ;  seized  the  lands  of  the  nobles,  and  obliged  such  of 
them  as  thev  got  into  their  hands  to  put  on  the  dress  commonly  worn  by 
peasants,  and,  instead  of  their  former  titles,  to  be  satisfied  with  the  appellation 
given  to  people  in  the  lowest  class  of  life.  Qreat  numbers  engaged  in  this 
wild  undertaldng ;  but  Muncer,  their  leader  and  their  prophet,  was  destitute 
of  the  abilities  necessary  for  conducting  it  He  had  all  the  extravagance,  but 
not  the  courage,  which  enthusiasts  usually  possess.  It  was  with  dimculty  he 
could  be  persuisuied  to  take  the  field ;  and,  though  he  soon  drew  together  eight 
thousand  men,  he  suffered  himself  to  be  surrounded  by  a  body  of  cavalry  under 
the  command  of  the  elector  of  Saxony,  the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  and  the  duke 
of  Brunswick.  These  princes,  unwilling  to  shed  the  blood  of  their  deluded 
subjects,  sent  a  young  nobleman  to  their  camp,  with  the  ofler  of  a  general 
pardon  if  they  would  immediately  lay  down  tneir  arms  and  deliver  up  the 
authors  of  the  sedition.  Muncer,  alarmed  at  this,  began  to  harangue  his 
followers  with  his  usual  vehemence,  exhorting  them  not  to  tnist  these  deceitful 
promises  of  their  oppressors,  nor  to  desert  the  cause  of  God  and  of  Christian 
uberty. 

But,  the  sense  of  present  danger  making  a  deeper  impression  on  the  peasants 

than  his  eloquence,  confusion  aud  terror  were  visible  on  every  face,  when  a 

rainbow,  which  was  the  emblem  that  the  mutineers  had  painted  on  their 

colours,  happening  to  a^ipear  in  the  clouds,  Muncer,  with  admirable  presence 

*'  Seckend ,  lib  ii.  p.  13.— Sldd.,  Hist ,  p.  83. 
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of  mind,  laid  hold  of  that  incident,  and.  suddenly  raisini?  his  eyes  and  hands 
towards  heaven,  "  Behold,"  cries  he,  witn  an  eleVated  voice,  "  the  sign  which 
God  has  given.  There  is  the  pledge  of  vour  safety,  and  a  token  that  the 
-wicked  shall  be  destroyed.''  The  fanatical  multitude  set  up  instantly  a  great 
shout,  as  if  victory  had  been  certain,  and,  passing  in  a  moment  from  one 
extreme  to  another,  massacred  the  unfortunate  nobleman  who  had  come  with 
the  offer  of  piurdon,  and  demanded  to  be  led  towards  the  enemy.  The  princes, 
enraged  at  this  shocking  violation  of  the  laws  of  war,  advanced  with  no  less 
impetuosity,  and  b^n  the  attack.  But  the  behaviour  of  the  peasants  in  the 
combat  was  not  such  as  might  have  been  expected  either  from  their  ferocity 
or  confidence  of  success  ;  an  undisciplined  rabble  was  no  equal  match  for  welf- 
trained  troops ;  about  five  thousand  were  slain  in  the  field,  almost  without 
making  resistance :  the  rest  fled,  and  among  the  foremost  Muncer  their 
general.  He  was  taken  next  day,  and,  being  condemned  to  such  pimtshment 
as  his  crimes  had  deserved,  he  suffered  them  with  a  poor  and  dastardly  spirit 
His  death  i)ut  an  end  to  the  iiisurrections  of  the  peasants,  which  had  filled 
Germany  with  such  terror ;  **  but  the  enthusiastic  notions  which  he  had 
scattered  were  not  extirpated,  and  produced,  not  long  after,  effects  more 
memorable,  as  well  as  more  extravagant. 

During  these  commotions,  Luther  acted  with  exemplary  prudence  and 
moderation ;  like  a  common  parent,  soUcitous  about  the  weuare  of  both 
parties,  without  sparing  the  faults  or  errors  of  either.  On  the  one  hand^  he 
addressed  a  monitory  discoiurse  to  the  nobles,  exhorting  them  to  treat  tneir 
dependants  with  greater  humanity  and  indulgence.  On  the  other,  he  severely 
oensmred  the  seditious  spirit  of  the  peasants,  advising  them  not  to  murmur  at 
hardships  inseparable  from  their  condition,  nor  to  seek  for  redress  by  any  but 
legal  means.^ 

Luther's  fomous  marriage  with  Catherine  h,  Boria,  a  nun  of  a  noble  family, 
who,  having  thrown  off  the  veil,  had  fled  from  the  cloister,  hap{)ened  this  year, 
and  was  far  from  meeting  with  the  same  approbation.  Even  his  most  devoted 
followers  thought  this  step  indecent  at  a  tmie  when  his  country  was  involved 
in  so  many  calamities ;  while  his  enemies  never  mentioned  it  with  any  softer 
appellation  than  that  of  incestuous  or  profane.  Luther  himself  was  sensible 
of  the  impression  which  it  had  made  to  nis  disadvanta^ ;  but,  being  satisfied 
with  his  own  conduct,  he  bore  the  censure  of  his  friends  and  the  reproaches  of 
his  adversaries  with  his  usual  fortitude.** 

This  year  the  Reformation  lost  ite  first  protector,  Frederick,  elector  of 
Saxony ;  but  the  blow  was  the  less  sensibly  felt  as  he  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother  John,  a  more  avowed  and  zealous,  though  less  able,  patron  of  Luther 
and  his  doctrines. 

Another  event  happened  about  the  same  time,  which,  as  it  occasioned  a 
considerable  change  in  the  state  of  Germany,  must  be  traced  back  to  its 
source.  While  the  frenzy  of  the  crusades  possessed  all  Europe  during  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  several  orders  of  religious  knighthood  were 
founded  in  defence  of  the  Christian  faith  against  heathens  and  infidels. 
Among  these,  the  Teutonic  order  in  Germany  was  one  of  the  most  illustrious, 
the  knights  of  which  distinguished  themselves  greatly  in  all  the  enterprises 
carried  on  in  the  Holy  Land.  Being  driven  at  last  from  their  settlements  in 
the  East,  they  were  obliged  to  return  to  their  native  country.  Their  zeal  and 
valour  were  too  impetuous  to  remain  long  inactive;  they  invaded,  on  very 
Blight  pretences,  the  provinces  of  Prussia,  the  inhabitants' of  which  were  still 
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idolaters,  and,  having  completed  the  oonqnest  of  it  about  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  held  it  many  years  as  a  fief  depending  on  the  crown  of 
Poland.  Fierce  contests  arose,  anring  this  period,  between  the  ^;nuid  masters 
of  tiiie  order  and  the  kinra  of  Poland,  the  former  strugghng  for  mdependence, 
while  the  latter  asserted  uieir  risht  of  sovereignty  with  great  firomess.  Albert, 
a  prince  oi  the  house  of  Branaenberg,  who  was  elected  srand  master  in  the 
year  1511,  engaging  keenly  in  this  quarrel,  maintained  a  long  war  with  Sigis- 
mund,  king  of  Poland ;  out,  having  become  an  early  convert  to  Luther's 
doctrines,  this  gradually  lessened  his  zeal  for  the  interests  of  his  fraternity,  so 
that  he  took  the  opportunity  of  the  confusions  in  the  empire,  and  the  absence 
of  the  emperor,  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  Sigismund,  greatly  to  his  own 
private  emolument  By  it,  that  part  of  Prussia  which  belonged  to  the  Teutonie 
order  was  erected  into  a  secular  and  hereditary  duchy,  and  the  investiture  of 
it  granted  to  Albert,  who,  in  return,  bound  himself  to  do  homage  for  it  to  the 
kin^  of  Poland  as  their  vassal  Immediately  after  this  he  made  public  pro- 
fession of  the  reformed  religion  and  married  a  princess  of  Denmark.  The 
Teutonic  knights  exclaimed  so  loudly  against  the  treachery  of  their  grand 
master  that  he  was  put  under  the  ban  of  the  empire ;  but  he  still  kept  poeses- 
Rion  of  the  province  which  he  had  usurped,  and  transmitted  it  to  his  posterity. 
In  process  of  time  this  rich  inheritance  fell  to  the  electoral  branch  of  the 
family,  ail  dependence  on  the  crown  of  Poland  was  shaken  off,  and  the  mar- 
iptives  of  Brandenburg,  having  assumed  the  title  of  kings  of  Prussia,  have  not 
only  risen  to  an  equauty  with  the  first  princes  in  Germany,  but  take  their 
rank  among  the  great  monarchs  of  Burope.^* 

Upon  the  return  of  the  French  king  to  his  dominions,  the  eyes  of  all  the 
powers  in  Europe  were  fixed  upon  him,  that  by  observing  his  first  motions 
they  might  form  a  judgment  concerning  his  subsequent  conduct  They  were 
not  held  long  in  suspense.  Francis,  as  soon  as  he  arrived  at  Bayonne,  wrote 
to  the  king  of  England,  thanking  him  for  the  zeal  and  affection  wherewith  he 
had  interposed  in  his  fovour,  to  which  he  acknowledged  that  he  owed  the 
recovery  of  his  liberty.  Next  day  the  emperor's  ambassadors  demanded 
audience,  and,  in  their  master's  name,  reouired  him  to  issue  such  orders  as 
were  necessary  for  carrying  the  treats  of  Madrid  into  immediate  and  full 
execution.  He  coldly  answered  that,  though  for  his  own  part  he  determined 
relijB;iottsly  to  perform  all  that  he  had  promised,  the  treaty  contained  so  many 
articles  relative  not  to  himself  alone,  but  affecting  the  interests  of  the  Frencn 
monarchy,  that  he  could  not  take  any  farther  step  without  consulting  the 
states  01  his  kingdom,  and  that  some  time  would  oe  necessary  in  order  to 
reconcile  their  minds  to  the  hard  conditions  which  he  had  consented  to  ratify.** 
This  reply  was  considered  as  no  obscure  discovery  of  his  being  resdved  to 
elude  the  treaty ;  and  the  compliment  paid  to  Henry  appeared  a  very  proper 
step  towards  securing  the  assistance  of  that  monarch  m  the  war  with  the 
emperor,  to  which  such  a  resolution  would  certainly  give  rise.  These  drcum* 
stances,  added  to  the  explicit  declarations  which  francis  made  in  secret  to  the 
ambassadors  from  several  of  ^he  Italian  powers,  fully  satisfied  them  that  tli^ 
conjectures  with  regard  to  his  conduct  had  been  just,  and  that,  instead  of 
intendm^  to  execute  an  unreasonable  treaty,  he  was  eager  to  seize  the  first 
opportunity  of  revenging  those  injuries  which  had  compelled  him  to  feign  an 
approbation  of  it  Even  the  doubts  and  fears  and  scruples  which  used,  on 
other  occasions,  to  hold  Clement  in  a  state  of  uncertainty,  were  dissipatea  by 
Frands's  seeming  impatience  to  break  through  all  his  engagements  with  tfaie 

**  Sleid.,  Hist.,  p.  98.— PfeffeU  Abrtge  de  i'Hlstolre  da  Droit  paUiqne,  p.  606,  elo. 
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emperor.  The  situation,  indeed,  of  afiairs  in  Italy  at  that  time  did  not  allow 
the  pope  to  hesitate  long.  Sforza  was  still  besieged  by  the  iiuperiaiists  in  the 
castle  of  Milan.  That  feeble  prince,  deprived  now  of  Morone's  advice,  and 
unprovided  with  everything  necessary  for  defence,  found  means  to  inform 
Clement  and  the  Venetians  that  he  must  soon  surrender  if  the^  did  not  come 
to  his  relief.  The  imperial  troops,  as  they  had  received  no  pay  since  the  battle 
of  Pavia^  lived  at  discretion  in  the  Milanese,  levying  such  exorbitant  contri- 
butions m  that  duchy  as  amounted,  if  we  may  rely  on  Quicciardinfs  calcula- 
tion, to  no  less  a  sum  than  five  thousand  ducats  a  day  ;  ^'  nor  was  it  to  be 
doubted  but  that  the  soldiers,  as  soon  as  the  castle  should  submit,  would 
choose  to  leave  a  ruined  country,  which  hardly  afforded  them  subsistence,  that 
they  might  take  possession  of  more  comfortable  quarters  in  the  fertile  and 
untouched  territories  of  the  pope  and  Venetians.  The  assistance  of  the  French 
king  was  the  only  thin^  which  could  either  save  Sforza  or  enable  them  to 
protect  their  own  dominions  from  the  insults  of  the  imperial  troops. 

For  these  reasons,  the  pope,  the  Venetians,  and  duke  of  Milan  were  equally 
im[>atient  to  come  to  an  agreement  with  Francis,  who,  on  his  part,  was  no  less 
desirous  of  acquiring  such  a  considerable  accession  both  of  strength  and  repu- 
tation as  such  a  ooniederacy  would  bring  along  with  it.  The  chief  objects  of 
this  alUance,  which  was  concluded  at  Cognac  on  the  22nd  of  May,  though  k^t 
secret  for  some  time,  were  to  oblige  the  emperor  to  set  at  liberty  the  French 
king's  sons  upon  parent  of  a  reasonable  ransom,  and  to  re-establish  Sforza 
in  the  quiet  possession  of  the  Milanese.  If  Charles  should  refuse  either  of 
these,  the  contracting  parties  bound  themselves  to  bring  into  the  field  an 
army  of  thirty-five  thousand  men,  with  which,  after  driving  the  Spaniards  out 
of  the  Milauese,  they  would  attack  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  The  king  of 
Eugtand  was  declared  protector  of  this  league,  which  they  dignified  with  the 
name  of  holy,  because  the  pope  was  at  the  head  of  it ;  and,  in  order  to  allure 
Henry  more  effectually,  a  principality  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  of  thirty 
thousand  ducats'  yearly  revenue,  was  to  be  settled  on  him,  ana  lands  to  the 
value  of  ten  thousand  ducats  on  Wolsey,  his  favourite.^ 

No  sooner  was  this  league  concluded  than  Clement,  by  the  plenitude  of  his 
papal  powor,  absolved  Francis  from  the  oath  which  he  had  taken  to  observe 
the  treaty  of  Madrid.^*  This  right,  how  pernicious  soever  in  its  effects,  and 
destructive  of  that  integrity  which  is  the  basis  of  all  transactions  among  men, 
was  the  natural  consequence  of  the  powers  which  the  popes  arro^ted  as  the 
infallible  vicegerents  of  Christ  upon  eartL  But  as,  in  virtue  of  this  pretended 
prerogative,  they  had  often  dispensed  with  obligations  which  were  held  sacred, 
the  interest  of  some  men,  and  the  credulity  of  others,  led  them  to  imi^ne 
that  the  decisions  of  a  sovereign  pontiff  authorized  or  justified  actions  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  criminal  and  impious. 

The  discovery  of  Francis's  intention  to  eiude  the  treaty  of  Madrid  filled  the 
emperor  with  a  variety  of  disquieting  thoughts.  He  had  treated  an  unfortu- 
nate i>rince  in  the  most  ungenerous  manner ;  he  had  displayed  an  insatiable 
ambition  in  all  his  negotiations  with  his  prisoner ;  he  knew  what  censures  the 
former  had  drawn  upon  him,  and  what  apprehensions  the  latter  had  ezdted 
in  every  court  of  Europe ;  nor  had  he  reaped  from  the  measures  which  he 
pursued  any  of  those  aavantages  which  politicians  are  a|)t  to  consider  as  an 
excuse  for  the  most  criminal  conduct  and  a  compensation  for  the  severest 
reproaches.    Francis  was  now  out  of  his  hands,  and  not  one  of  all  the  mighty 
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consequenoes  which  he  had  expected  from  the  treaty  that  set  him  at  liberty 
was  likely  to  take  place.  His  rashness  in  relying  so  ftu*  on  his  own  judj^ment 
as  to  trust  to  the  smcerity  of  the  French  king,  in  opposition  to  the  sentiments 
of  his  wisest  ministers,  was  now  apparent ;  and  he  easily  conjectured  that  the 
same  confederacy  the  dread  of  which  had  induced  hma  to  set  Francis  at 
liberty  would  now  be  formed  against  him,  with  that  gallant  and  incensed 
monarch  at  its  head.  Self-condemnation  and  shame  on  account  of  what  waf 
past,  with  anxious  apprehensions  concerning  what  might  hapi)en,  were  the 
necessary  result  of  these  reflections  on  his  own  conduct  and  situation.  Charles, 
however,  was .  naturally  firm  and  inflexible  in  all  his  measures.  To  ha\e 
receded  suddenly  from  any  article  in  the  treaty  of  Madrid  would  have  been 
a  plain  confession  of  imprudence  and  a  oalpable  symptom  of  fear :  he  deter- 
mmed,  therefore,  that  it  was  most  suitable  to  his  dimity  to  insist,  whatever 
miffht  be  the  consequences,  on  the  strict  execution  of  the  treaty,  and  particu- 
larly not  to  accept  of  anything  which  might  be  ottiered  as  an  equivuent  for 
the  restitution  of  Burgundy.** 

In  consequence  of  this  resolution,  he  appointed  Lannoy  and  Alaroon  to 
repair,  as  his  ambassadors,  tu  the  court  of  France,  and  formally  to  summon 
the  king  either  to  execute  the  treaty  with  the  sincerity  that  became  him,  or 
to  return,  according  to  his  oath,  a  prisoner  to  Madrid.  Instead  of  giving 
them  an  immediate  answer.  Frauds  admitted  the  deputies  of  the  states  of 
Burgimdy  to  an  audience  in  their  presence.  They  numbly  represented  to 
him  that  he  had  exceeded  the  powers  vested  in  a  king  of  France  when  he 
consented  to  alienate  their  country  from  the  crown,  the  domains  of  which  he 
was  bound  by  his  coronation  oath  to  preserve  entiro  and  unimpaired.  Francis, 
in  return,  tnanked  them  for  their  attachment  to  his  crown,  and  entreated 
them,  though  very  faintiy,  to  remember  the  obligations  which  he  lay  under  to 
fulfil  his  engagements  with  the  emperor.  The  deputies,  assuming  a  higher 
tone,  declared  that  they  would  not  obey  commands  which  they  considered  as 
illegal ;  and  if  he  should  abandon  them  to  the  enemies  of  France  they  had 
resolved  to  defend  themselves  to  the  best  of  their  power,  with  a  firm  purpose 
rather  to  perish  than  submit  to  a  foreign  dominion.  Upon  which  Frauds, 
turning  towards  the  imperial  ambassadors,  represented  to  them  the  impossi- 
bility of  performing  what  he  had  undertaken,  and  oflered,  in  lieu  of  Bui^ndy, 
to  pay  the  emperor  two  millions  of  crowns.  The  viceroy  and  Alarcon,  who 
easily  perceived  that  the  scene  to  which  they  had  been  i^itnesses  was  concerted 
between  the  king  and  his  subjects  m  order  to  impose  upon  them,  signified  to 
him  their  master's  fixed  resolution  not  to  depart  in  the  smallest  point  from 
the  terms  of  the  treaty,  and  withdrew.**  Before  they  left  the  kingdom,  they 
had  the  mortification  to  hear  the  holy  league  against  the  emperor  published 
with  great  solemnity. 

Charles  no  sooner  received  an  account  of  this  confederacy  than  he  ex- 
claimed, in  the  most  public  manner  and  in  the  harshest  terms,  against 
Frauds,  as  a  prince  void  of  faith  and  of  honour.  He  complained  no  less  of 
Clement,  whom  he  solidted  in  vain  to  abandon  his  new  allies ;  he  accused  him 
of  ingratitude ;  he  taxed  him  with  an  ambition  unbecoming  his  character  ;  he 
threatened  him  not  only  with  all  the  vengeance  which  the  power  of  an 
emperor  can  inflict,  but,  by  appealing  to  a  general  council,  allied  up  before 
his  eyes  all  the  terrors  arising  from  the  aiithority  of  those  assemolies  so 
formidable  to  the  papal  see.  It  was  necessary,  however,  to  oppose  something 
else  than  reproaches  and  threats  to  the  powerful  combination  formed  against 

••  Gulc,  lib.  xvll.  366. 
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iiim ;  aud  the  emperor,  prompted  by  so  many  passions,  did  not  fail  to  exert 
himself  with  unusual  vigour  in  order  to  send  supplies,  not  only  of  men,  but  of 
money,  which  was  still  more  needed,  into  Italy. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  eflbrts  of  the  confederates  bore  no  proportion  to 
that  animosity  against  the  emperor  with  which  they  seemed  to  enter  into  the 
holy  league.  Francis,  it  was  thought,  would  have  infused  spirit  and  vigour 
into  the  whole  body.  He  had  his  lost  honour  to  repair,  manv  injuries  to 
revenge,  and  the  station  among  the  princes  of  Europe,  frcxn  wnich  he  had 
fallen,  to  recover.  From  all  these  powerful  incitements,  added  to  the  natural 
impetuosity  of  his  temper,  a  war  more  fierce  and  bloody  than  any  that  he  had 
hitherto  made  upon  his  rival  was  expected.  But  Francis  had  gone  through 
such  a  scene  of  distress,,  and  the  impression  it  had  made  was  still  so  fresh  in 
his  memonr,  that  he  was  become  diihdent  himself,  distrustful  of  fortune,  and 
desirous  of  tranquillity.  To  procure  the  release  of  his  sons,  and  to  avoid  the 
restitution  of  Burgundy  by  paving  some  reasonable  equivalent,  were  his  chief 
objects  ;  and  for  uie  sake  of  these  he  would  willingly  have  sacrificed  Sforza, 
and  the  liberties  of  Italy,  to  the  emperor.  He  nattered  himself  that  the 
dread  of  the  confederacy  which  he  had  formed  would  of  itself  induce  Charles 
to  listen  to  what  was  eouitable,  and  was  afraid  of  employing  any  considerable 
force  for  the  relief  of  the  Milanese,  lest  his  allies,  whom  he  had  often  found 
to  be  more  attentive  to  their  own  interest  than  punctual  in  fulfilling  their 
engagements,  should  abandon  him  as  soon  as  the  imperialists  were  driven  out 
of  that  country^  and  deprive  his  negotiations  with  the  emperor  of  that  weight 
whidi  they  denved  from  his  being  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  league.  In  the 
meantime,  the  castle  of  Milan  was  pressed  more  closely  than  ever,  and  Sforza 
was  now  reduced  to  the  last  extremity.  The  pope  and  Venetians,  trusting  to 
Francis's  concurrence,  commanded  their  troo|)s  to  take  the  field  in  order  to 
relieve  him ;  and  an  army  more  than  sufiident  for  that  service  was  soon 
formed.  The  Milanese,  passionately  attached  to  their  unfortunate  duke,  and 
no  less  exasperated  a^inst  the  imperialists,  who  had  oppressed  them  so 
cruelly,  were  ready  to  aid  the  confederates  m  all  their  enterprises.  But  the 
duke  d'Urbino,  their  general,  naturally  slow  and  indecisive,  and  restrained, 
besidesj  by  his  ancient  enmity  to  the  mmily  of  Medici  from  taking  any  step 
that  might  aggrandize  or  add  reputation  to  the  i)ope,''  lost  some  opportunities 
of  attacking  tne  imperialists  and  raising  the  siege,  and  refused  to  improve 
others.  These  delays  eave  Bourbon  time  to  bring  up  a  reinforcement  of  fTe^h 
troops  and  a  supply  of  money.  He  immediately  took  the  command  of  the 
army,  and  pushed  on  the  si^e  with  such  vigour  as  quickly  obliged  Sforza  to 
surrender,  who.  retiring  to  Lodi,  which  the  confederates  had  surprised,  left 
Bourbon  in  full  possession  of  the  rest  of  the  duchy,  the  investiture  of  which 
the  emperor  had  promised  to  grant  him.*' 

The  Italians  began  now  to  perceive  the  game  which  Francis  had  played, 
and  to  be  sensible  that,  notwithstanding  all  their  address,  and  refinements  in 
negotiation,  which  they  boasted  of  as  talents  peculiarly  their  oivn,  they  had 
for  once  been  overreached  in  those  very  arts  by  a  tramontane  prince.  He 
had  hitherto  thrown  almost  the  whole  burden  of  the  war  upon  tnem,  taking 
advantage  of  their  efforts  in  order  to  enforce  the  proposals  which  he  often 
renewed  at  the  court  of  Madrid  for  obtaining  the  liberty  of  his  sons.  The 
pope  and  Venetians  expostulated  and  complained  ;**  but,  as  they  were  not 
able  to  rouse  Francis  from  his  inactivity,  their  own  zeal  and  vigour  gradually 
abated,  and  Clement,  having  already  gone  farther  tluin  his  timidity  usually 

"  Oolc.  lib.  xvll.  382.  "  RuscolII,  latere  de*  Priucipi,  li.  167. 
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permitted  him,  began  to  accuse  himself  of  rashness,  and  to  rdapse  into  his 
natural  state  of  doubt  and  uncertainty. 

All  the  emperor's  motions,  depending  on  himself  alone,  were  more  brisk 
and  better  concerted.  The  narrowness  of  his  revenues,  indeed,  did  not  allow 
him  to  make  any  sudden  or  great  effort  in  the  field,  but  he  abundautly  sup- 
plied that  defect  by  his  intrigues  and  negotiations.  The  family  of  Golonna, 
the  roost  powerful  of  all  the  Roman  barons,  had  adhered  uniformly  to  the 
GhibelUne  or  imperial  faction  during  those  fierce  contentions  between  the 

Sopes  and  emperors  which  for  several  ages  filled  Italy  and  Qermany  with 
iscord  and  bloodshed.  Though  the  causes  which  at  first  save  birth  to  these 
destructive  factions  existed  no  longer,  and  the  rage  with  which  they  had  been 
animated  was  in  a  great  measure  spent  the  Oolonnas  still  retained  their 
attachment  to  the  imperial  interest,  and,  by  placing  themselves  under  the 
protection  of  the  emperors,  secured  the  quiet  possession  of  their  own  toritories 
and  privileges.  The  Oarainal  Pompeo  Golonna,  a  man  of  a  turbulent  and 
ambitious  temper,  at  that  time  the  head  of  the  fiimily,  had  long  been  Clement's 
rival,  to  whose  influence  in  the  last  conclave  he  imputed  the  disappointment 
of  all  his  schemes  for  attaining  the  papal  di^ty.  of  which,  from  his  known 
connection  with  the  emperor,  he  thought  himself  secure.  To  an  aspiring 
mind,  this  was  an  injury  too  great  to  be  forgiven ;  and,  though  he  had  dis- 
sembled his  resentment  so  far  as  to  vote  for  Clement  at  his  election,  and  to 
accept  of  great  offices  in  his  coiut,  he  waited  with  the  utmost  impatience  for  . 
an  opportunity  of  being  revenged.  Don  Hugo  de  Moncada,  the  imperial 
ambassador  at  Rome,  wno  was  no  stranger  to  these  sentiments,  easily  per- 
siuided  him  that  now  was  the  time,  while  all  the  papal  troops  were  employed 
in  Lombards,  to  attempt  sometlung  which  would  at  once  avenge  his  own 
wrongs  and  oe  of  essential  service  to  the  emperor  his  patron.  The  pope,  how- 
ever, whose  timi(Uty  rendered  him  quick-sighted,  •  was  so  attentive  to  thdr 
operations,  and  began  to  be  alarmed  so  eurhr,  that  he  might  have  drawn 
together  troops  snmdent  to  have  disconcertea  all  Colonna's  measures.  But 
Moncada  amused  him  so  artfully  with  n^tiations,  promises,  and  false  intelli- 
genoe  that  he  lulled  asleep  all  his  suspicions,  and  prevented  his  taking  any  at 
the  precautions  necessaiy  for  his  safety ;  and,  to  the  dia^^race  of  a  pnnoe 
possessed  of  neat  power  as  well  as  renowned  for  political  wudom,  Oolomuu  at 
the  head  of  three  thousand  men,  seized  one  of  the  gates  of  his  capital  while 
he,  imagining  himself  to  be  in  perfect  security,  was  altogether  unprepared  for 
resisting  such  a  feeble  enemy.  The  inhabitants  of  Rome  permitted  Oolonna's 
troops,  CTom  whom  they  apprehended  no  injury,  to  advanoe  without  opposition ; 
the  pope's  guards  were  diroersed  in  a  moment ;  and  Clement  himseK,  terrified 
at  the  danger^  ashamed  of  his  own  credulity,  and  deserted  by  ahnost  every 
person,  fled  with  precipitation  into  the  castle  of  St  Angelo,  which  was  im- 
mediately invested.  Tne  palace  of  the  Vatican,  the  church  of  St  Peter,  and 
the  houses  of  the  pope's  ministers  and  servants  were  plundered  in  the  most 
licentious  manner.  The  rest  of  the  city  was  left  unmolested.  Clement,  desti- 
tute of  everything  necessary  either  for  subsistence  or  defence,  was  soon  obliged 
to  demand  a  capitulation  ;  and  Moncada,  being  admitted  into  the  castle,  pre- 
scribed to  him,  with  all  the  haughtiness  of  a  conqueror,  conditions  which  it 
was  not  in  his  power  to  reject  The  chief  of  these  was  that  Clement  should 
not  only  grant  a  full  pardon  to  the  Colonnas,  but  receive  them  into  favour, 
and  immediately  withdraw  all  the  troops  in  his  pay  from  the  army  of  the 
confederates  in  Lombardy.** 
The  Colonnas,  who  talked  of  nothing  less  than  of  deposing  Clement  and  of 
"  JovH  VIU  Pomp.  Oolon.-Oulc.,  lib.  xvll.  407.— Roacelli,  Lettere  de'  Princlpi,  1.  p.  104 
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placing  Pompeo,  their  kinsman,  in  the  vacant  chair  of  8t  Peter,  exclaimed 
loudly  against  a  treaty  which  left  them  at  the  mercy  of  a  pontiff  justly  incensed 
against  them.  But  Moncada,  attentive  onlv  to  his  master's  interest,  paid 
little  regard  to  their  complaints,  and  by  this  fortunate  measure  broke  entirely 
the  power  of  the  confederates. 

W  hile  the  army  of  the  confederates  suffered  such  a  considerable  diminution, 
the  imperialists  received  two  great  reinforcements ;  one  from  Spain,  under 
the  command  of  Lannoy  and  Aiarcon,  which  amounted  to  six  thousand  men ; 
the  other  was  raised  in  the  empire  by  Qeorge  Fronsperg,  a  German  nobleman, 
who,  havini;  served  in  Italy  with  great  reputation,  had  acquired  such  influence 
and  popularity  that  multitudes  of  his  countrjrmen,  fond  on  every  occasion  of 
engsi^ng  in  military  enterprises,  and  impatient  at  that  juncture  to  escape 
fro!ii  the  oppression  which  they  felt  in  religious  as  well  as  civil  matters,  crowded 
to  his  stancfard  ;  so  that,  without  any  other  gratuity  than  the  payment  of  a 
crown  to  each  man,  fourteen  thousand  enlisted  in  his  servioei  To  these  the 
Arciiduke  Ferdinand  added  two  thousand  horse,  levied  in  the  Austrian  domi- 
nions. But  although  the  emperor  had  raised  troops,  he  could  not  remit  the 
Rum^  necessary  for  their  support.  His  ordinary  revenues  were  exhausted: 
the  credit  of  princes,  during  the  infancy  of  oommerocL  was  not  extensive  ;  and 
the  cortes  of  Castile,  though  every  art  nad  been  tried  to  gain  them,  and  some 
innovations  had  been  made  in  tne  constitution  in  order  to  secure  their  con- 
currence, peremptorily  refused  to  grant  Charles  any  extraordinary  supply ; " 
so  that  the  more  his  army  increased  in  number  the  more  were  his  ^nerala 
enibarrassed  and  distressed.  Bourbon,  in  particular,  was  involved  m  such 
dlthculties  that  he  stood  in  need  of  all  his  address  and  courage  in  order  to 
extricate  himself.  Large  sums  were  due  to  the  Spanish  troops  already  in  the 
Milanese,  when  Fronsperg  arrived  with  sixteen  thousand  hungry  Germans, 
destitute  of  everything.  Both  made  their  demands  with  equal  fierceness,  the 
former  claiming  their  arrears,  and  the  latter  the  pay  which  had  been  promised 
them  on  their  entering  Lombardv.  Bourbon  was  altogether  incapable  of 
giving  satis^tion  to  either.  In  tnis  situation  he  was  constrained  to  commit 
acts  of  violence  extremely  shocking  to  his  own  nature,  which  was  generous 
and  humane.  He  seized  the  principal  citizens  of  Milan,  and  by  threats,  and 
even  by  torture,  forced  from  tnem  a  considerable  sum  ;  he  riflea  the  churches 
of  ail  tiieir.plate  and  ornaments ;  the  inadequate  supply  which  these  aflbrded 
he  distributed  amon^  the  soldiers,  with  so  many  soothing  expressions  of  his 
sympathy  and  affection  that,  though  it  fell  far  short  of  the  sums  due  to  them, 
it  appeased  their  present  murmurs.*' 

Among  other  expedients  for  raising  money,  Bourbon  granted  his  life  and 
liberty  to  Morone,  who,  having  been  kept  in  prison  since  his  intrigue  with 
Pescara,  had  been  condemned  to  die  by  the  Spanish  judges  .empowered  to  try 
him.  For  this  remission  he  paid  twenty  thousand  ducats ;  and  such  were  his 
singular  talents,  and  the  wonderful  ascendant  which  he  always  acquired  over 
the  minds  of  those  to  whom  he  had  access,  that  in  a  few  days,  from  being 
Bourbon's  prisoner,  he  became  his  prime  confidant,  with  whom  he  consulted 
in  all  affairs  of  importance.  To  his  insinuations  must  be  imputed  the  sus- 
picions which  Bourbon  began  to  entertain  that  the  emperor  had  never  intended 
to  grant  him  the  investiture  of  Milan,  but  had  appointed  Ley  va  and  the  other 
Spanish  generals  rather  to  be  spies  on  his  conduct  than  to  co-operate  heartily 
toward.^  the  execution  of  his  scneme-s.  To  him  likewise,  as  he  still  retained, 
at  the  age  of  fourscore,  all  the  enterprising  spirit  of  youth ,  may  be  attributed 
the  bold  and  unexpected  measure  on  which  Bourbon  soon  after  ventured.** 
■•  Sandoval,  i.  814.       **  Rlpamond.  Hist.  Mediol.,  Ub.  ix.  p.  717.       •*  Gaic,  Ub.  xyU.  419. 
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Such,  indeed,  were  the  exigencies  of  the  imperial  troops  in  the  Milanese  that 
it  became  indispensably  necessary  to  take  some  immediate  step  for  their  relief. 
The  arrears  of  the  soldiers  increased  daily ;  the  emperor  made  no  remittances 
to  his  generals ;  and  the  utmost  rigour  of  military  extortion  could  draw 
nothing  more  from  a  country  entirely  drained  and  ruined.  In  this  situation 
there  was  no  choice  left  but  either  to  disband  the  army  or  to  march  for  sub- 
sistence into  the  enemas  country.  The  territories  of  the  Venetians  lav  nearest 
at  hand  ;  but  they,  with  their  usual  foresight  and  prudence,  had  taken  such 

Erecautions  as  secured  them  from  any  insult  Nothing,  therefore,  remained 
ut  to  invade  the  dominions  of  the  Church,  or  of  the  Florentines ;  and  Cle- 
ment had  of  late  acted  such  a  part  as  merited  the  severest  vengeance  from 
the  emperor.  No  sooner  did  the  papal  troops  return  to  Rome  after  the  insur- 
rection of  the  Colonnas,  than,  without  paying  any  regard  to  the  treaty  with 
Moncada,  he  degraded  the  Cardinal  Colonna,  excommunicated  the  rest  of  the 
family,  seized  theur  places  of  strength,  and  wasted  their  lands  with  all  the 
cruelty  which  the  smart  of  a  recent  injury  naturally  excites.  After  this 
he^  turned  his  arms  against  Naples,  and,  as  his  operations  were  seconded  by 
the  French  fleet,  he  made  some  process  towards  the  conquest  of  that  king- 
dom ;  the  viceroy  being  no  less  destitute  than  the  other  imperial  generals  of 
the  money  requisite  for  a  vigorous  defence.** 

These  proceedings  of  the  pope  justified,  in  appearance,  the  measures  which 
Bourbon^B  situation  rendered  necessary ;  and  he  set  about  executing  them 
under  such  disadvantages  as  furnish  the  strongest  proof  both  of  the  despair  to 
which  he  was  reduced,  and  of  the  greatness  of  his  abilities,  which  were  able 
to  surmount  so  many  obstacles.  Having  committed  the  government  of  Milan 
to  Leyva^  whom  he  was  not  unwilling  to  leave  behind,  he  b^an  his  inarch  in 
the  deptn  of  winter,  at  the  head  of  twenty-five  thousand  men,  composed  of 
nations  differing  from  each  other  in  language  and  manners,  without  money, 
without  magazines,  without  artillery,  without  carriages,— in  short  without  any 
of  those  things  which  are  necessary  to  the  smallest  party,  ana  which  seem 
essential  to  the  existence  and  motions  of  a  great  army.  His  route  lav  through 
a  country  cut  by  rivers  and  mountains,  in  which  the  roads  were  almost  im- 
practicable :  as  an  addition  to  his  difficulties,  the  enemy's  armj,  superior  to 
nis  own  in  number,  was  at  hand  to  watch  all  his  motions  and  to  improve  every 
advantage.  But  his  troops,  impatient  of  their  present  hardships,  and  allured 
by  the  hopes  of  immense  booty,  without  considering  how  ill  provided  they 
were  for  a  march,  followed  him  with  great  cheerfulness.  His  first  scheme  was 
to  have  made  himself  master  of  Placentia  and  to  have  gratified  his  soldiers 
by  the  plunder  of  that  city ;  but  the  vigilance  of  the  confederate  ^nerals 
renderea  the  design  abortiva  Nor  had  he  better  success  in  his  project  for 
the  redaction  of  BolognSj  which  was  seasonably  suppUed  with  as  many  troops 
as  secured  it  from  the  insults  of  an  army  which  nad  neither  artillery  nor 
ammunition.  Having  failed  in  both  these  attempts  to  become  master  of  some 
great  city,  he  was  under  a  necessity  of  advancing.  But  he  had  now  been  two 
months  in  the  field ;  his  troops  haa  suffered  every  calamity  that  a  long  march, 
together  with  the  uncommon  rigour  of  the  season,  coiiJd  bring  upon  men 
destitute  of  all  necessary  accommodations  in  an  enemy's  country  ;  the  mag- 
nificent promises  to  which  they  trusted  had  hitherto  proved  altogether  vain ; 
they  saw  no  prospect  of  relief ;  their  patience,  tried  to  the  utmost,  failed  at 
last  and  they  broke  out  into  open  mutiny.  Some  officers,  who  rashly  at- 
tempted to  restrain  them,  fell  victims  to  their  fury :  Bouroon  himself,  not 
daring  to  appear  during  the  first  transports  of  their  rage,  was  obliged  to  fly 
••  JovU  ViU  Pomp.  Colon.— Gulc,  Ub.  xvUi.  424. 
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secretly  from  his  quarters.**  Bat  this  sudden  ebullition  of  wrath  b^an  at 
last  to  subside,  when  Bourbon,  who  possessed  in  a  wonderful  degree  the  art  of 
governing  the  minds  of  soldiers,  renewed  his  promises  with  more  confidence 
than  formerly,  and  assured  them  that  they  would  be  soon  accomplished.  He 
endeavoured  to  render  their  hfurdships  more  tolerable  by  partakine  of  them 
himself ;  he  iaxed  no  better  than  the  meanest  sentinel ;  ne  marched  along 
with  them  on  foot ;  he  joined  them  in  singing  their  camp  ballads,  in  which, 
with  high  praises  of  his  valour,  they  mingled  many  strokes  of  military  raillery 
on  his  poverty ;  and  wherever  they  came,  he  allowed  them,  as  a  foretaste  of 
what  he  had  promised,  to  plunder  the  adjacent  villages  at  discretion.  En- 
couraged by  ah  these  soothing  arts,  they  entirely  forgot  their  soiliBrings  and 
complaints,  and  followed  him  with  tne  same  imphcit  confidence  as  formerly.*' 

Bourbon,  meanwhile,  carefully  concealed  his  intentions.  Rome  and  Florence, 
not  knowing  on  which  the  blow  would  fall,  were  held  in  the  most  disquieting 
state  of  suspense.  Clement,  equally  solidtous  for  the  safety  of  both,  fluctu- 
ated in  more  than  his  usual  uncertainty ;  and  while  the  rapid  approach  of 
danger  called  for  prompt  and  decisive  measures,  he  spent  the  time  in  delibera- 
tions which  came  to  no  issue,  or  in  taking  resolutions  which  next  day  his 
restless  mind,  more  sagacious  in  discerning  than  in  obviating  difficulties,  over- 
turned, without  being  able  to  fix  on  what  should  be  substituted  in  their  place. 
At  one  time  he  determined  to  unite  himself  more  closely  than  ever  with  his 
allies,  and  to  push  on  the  war  with  vigour ;  at  another,  he  inclined  to  bring  all 
differences  to  a  final  accommodation  oy  a  treaty  with  Lannoy,  who,  knowing 
his  passion  for  negotiation,  solicited  him  incessantiv  with  proposals  for  that 
purpose.  His  timidity  at  length  prevailed,  and  led  nim  to  conclude  an  agree- 
ment with  Lannoy,  of  which  the  following  were  the  chief  articles :  That  a 
suspension  of  arms  should  take  place  between  the  pontifical  and  imperial 
troops  for  eight  months ;  that  Clement  should  advance  sixty  thousand  crowns 
towards  satisfying  the  demands  of  the  imperial  arnijr ;  that  the  Colonnas 
should  be  absolved  from  censure,  and  their  former  dignities  and  possessions  be 
restored  to  them ;  that  the  viceroy  should  come  to  Rome,  and  prevent  Bourbon 
from  approaching  nearer  to  that  city  or  to  Florence.**  On  this  hasty  treaty, 
which  deprived  him  of  all  hopes  of  assistance  from  his  allies,  without  affording 
him  any  solid  foundation  of  security,  Clement  relied  so  firmly  that,  like  a  man 
extricated  at  once  out  of  all  difficulties,  he  was  at  perfect  ease,  and,  in  the 
fulness  of  his  confidence,  disbanded  all  his  troops,  except  as  many  as  were 
sufficient  to  guard  his  own  person.  This  amazing  confidence  of  Clement,  who 
on  every  other  occasion  was  fearful  and  suspicious  to  excess,  appeared  so 
unaccountable  to  Guicciardini.  who,  being  at  that  time  the  pontifical  commis- 
sary-general and  resident  in  the  confederate  army,  had  ^eat  opportunities,  as 
irefl  as  great  abilities,  for  observing  how  chimeriosd  all  his  hopes  were^  that  he 
imputes  the  pope's  conduct  at  this  juncture  wholly  to  infatuation,  which  those 
-who  are  doomed  to  ruin  cannot  avoid.** 

Lannoy,  it  would  seem,  intended  to  have  executed  the  treaty  with  great 
sincerity,  and,  having  detached  Clement  from  the  confederacy,  wished  to  turn 
Bourbon  s  army  against  the  Venetians,  who,  of  all  the  powers  at  war  with  the 
emperor,  had  exerted  the  greatest  vigour.  With  this  view,  he  despatched  a 
courier  to  Bourbon,  informing  him  of  the  suspension  of  arms  which,  in  the 
name  of  their  common  master,  he  had  concluded  with  the  pope.  Bourhon  had 
other  schemes,  and  he  had  prosecuted  them  now  too  far  to  think  of  retreating. 

«  Gale.,  lib.  rviU.  434.— Jovll  Vlt.  Colon.,  •»  Gulc.  lib.  xvlli.  43$. 
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To  have  mentioned  a  retreat  to  his  soldiers  would  have  been  dan^rous ;  his 
command  was  independent  of  Laimoy ;  he  was  fond  of  mortifying  a  man 
whom  he  had  many  reasons  to  hate :  for  these  reasons,  without  paying  the 
least  regard  to  the  message,  he  continued  to  ravage  the  eodesiasticaf  territories 
and  to  advance  towards  Florence.  Upon  this,  all  Clement's  terror  and  anxiety 
returning  with  new  force,  he  had  recourse  to  Lannoy,  and  entreated  and  con- 
jured him  to  put  a  stop  to  Boiurbon's  progress.  Lannoy  accordingly  set  out 
for  his  camp,  but  durst  not  approach  it ;  Ix)urbon's  soldiers,  having  got  notice 
of  the  truce,  n^ged  and  threatened,  demanding  the  accomplishment  of  the 
promises  to  which  they  had  trusted ;  their  general  himself  omdd  hardly  re- 
strain them ;  ev^  person  in  Rome  peroeiveu  that  nothing  remained  but  to 
prepare  for  resisting  a  storm  which  it  was  now  impossible  to  dispel.  Clement 
alone,  reljrin^  on  some  ambiguous  and  deceitful  professions  whidi  Bourbon 
made  of  his  mciination  towards  peace,  sunk  back  into  his  former  security.'* 

Bourbon,  on  his  part,  was  far  from  being,  free  from  solicitude.  All  his 
attempts  on  any  place  of  importance  had  hitherto  miscarried ;  and  Florence^ 
towards  which  he  had  been  approaching  for  some  time,  was,  by  the  arrival  oi 
the  duke  d'Urbino's  army,  put  in  a  condition  to  set  his  power  at  defiance.  As 
it  now  became  necessary  to  chanj^  his  route,  and  to  take  instantly  some  new 
resolution,  he  fixed  without  hesitation  on  one  which  was  no  less  daring  in 
itself  than  it  was  impious,  according  to  the  opinion  of  that  aga  This  was  to 
assault  and  plunder  Rom&  Many  reasons,  however,  promptea  him  to  it.  He 
was  fond  of  thwarting  Lannoy,  who  had  undertaken  for  the  safety  of  that 
city ;  he  imagined  that  the  emperor  would  be  highly  pleased  to  see  Clement, 
the  chief  author  of  the  league  against  him,  humbled ;  he  flattered  himself  that 
by  gratifying  the  rapadt^r  of  hS  soldiers  with  such  immense  booty  he  would 
attach  them  for  ever  to  his  interest ;  or  (which  is  still  more  probable  than  any 
of  these)  he  hoped  that  by  means  of  the  power  and  fame  which  he  would 
acquire  from  the  conquest  of  the  first  dtY  m  Christendom  he  might  lay  the 
foundation  of  an  independent  power,  and  that,  after  shaking  off  all  connection 
with  the  emperor,  he  might  take  possession  of  Naples,  or  of  some  of  the 
Italian  states,  in  his  own  name.** 

Whatever  his  motives  were  he  executed  his  resolution  with  a  rapidity  eaual 
to  the  boldness  with  which  he  had  formed  it.  His  soldiers,  now  that  they  nad 
their  prey  full  in  view,  complained  neither  of  fatigue,  nor  famine,  nor  want  of 
pay.  No  sooner  did  they  begin  to  move  from  Tuscany  towards  Rome  than 
the  pope,  sensible  at  last  how  fallacious  the  hopes  had  been  on  which  he 
reposed,  started  from  his  security.  But  no  time  now  remained,  even  for  a 
bold  and  decisive  pontifij  to  have  taken  proper  measures  or  to  have  formed 
any  effectual  plan  of  defence.  Under  Clement's  feeble  conduct^  all  was  con- 
sternation, disorder,  and  irresolution.  He  collected,  however,  such  of  \u% 
disbanded  soldiers  as  still  remained  in  the  city;  he  armed  the  artificers  of 
Rome,  and  the  footmen  and  train-bearers  of  the  cardinals ;  he  repaired  the 
breaches  in  the  walls;  he  began  to  erect  new  works;  he  excommmiicated 
Bourbon  and  all  his  troops,  branding  the  Germans  with  the  name  of 
Lutherans,  and  the  Spaniards  with  that  of  Moors.**  Tnisting  to  these 
ineffectual  military  preparations,  or  to  his  spiritual  arms,  which  were  still 
more  despised  by  rapacious  soldiers,  he  seems  to  have  laid  aside  his  natural 
timidity,  and,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  all  his  counsellors,  determined  to  wait 
the  approach  of  an  enemy  whom  he  might  easily  have  avoided  by  a  timely 
retreat. 

••  Gnlc,   lib.   xvlll.   437,   ete.— M6m.  de  •*  Brant.,  Iv.  271,  vl.  189.— Belrjirl!  Oim- 
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Bourbon,  who  saw  the  necessity  of  despatch,  now  that  his  intentions  wei'e 
known,  advanced  with  such  speed  that  be  j|;ained  several  marches  on  the  duke 
d'Urbino's  army,  and  encamped  in  the  pl^ns  of  Rome  on  the  evening  of  the 
5ih  of  May.  From  thence  he  showed  his  soldiers  the  palaces  and  churches  of 
that  city,  mto  which,  as  the  capital  of  the  Christian  commonwealth,  the  riches 
of  all  Europe  bad  nowed  during  many  centuries,  without  having  been  once 
violated  by  any  hostile  hand,  and,  commanding  them  to  refresh  themselves 
that  night,  as  a  preparation  for  the  assault  next  day,  promised  them,  in 
reward  of  their  toils  and  valour,  the  possession  of  all  the  treasures  accumu- 
lated there. 

Early  in  the  morning,  Bourbon,  who  had  determined  to  distinguish  that 
day  either  by  his  death  or  the  success  of  his  enterprise,  appeared  at  the  head 
of  his  troops  clad  in  complete  armour,  above  which  he  wore  a  vest  of  white 
tissue,  that  he  might  be  more  conspicuous  both  to  his  friends  and  to  his 
enemies ;  and,  as  all  denended  on  one  bold  impression,  he  led  them  instantly 
to  scale  the  walls.  Three  distinct  bodies,  one  of  Germans,  another  of 
Spaniards,  and  the  last  of  Italians,  the  three  different  nations  of  whom  the 
army  was  composed,  were  appointed  to  this  service ;  a  separate  attack  was 
assigned  to  each ;  and  the  whole  army  advanced  to  support  them,  as  occasion 
should  require.  A  thick  mist  concealed  their  am>roach  until  tney  i*eached 
almost  the  brink  of  the  ditch  which  surrounded  the  suburbs ;  having  planted 
their  ladders  in  a  moment,  each  brigade  rushed  on  the  assault  with  an  im- 
petuosity heightened  by  national  emulation.  They  were  received  at  first  with 
fortitude  equal  to  their  own :  the  Swiss  in  the  pope's  guards,  and  the  veteran 
soldiers  who  had  been  assembled,  fought  with  a  courage  becoming  men  to 
whom  the  defence  of  the  noblest  city  in  the  world  was  intrusted.  Bourbon's 
troops,  notwithstandins:  all  their  valour,  gained  no  groimd,  and  even  began  to 
give  way ;  when  their  leader,  perceiving  that  on  this  critical  moment  the  fate 
of  the  day  depended,  leaped  from  his  horse,  pressed  to  the  front,  snatched  a 
scaling-ladder  from  a  soloier,  planted  it  against  the  wall,  and  began  to  mount 
it,  encouraging  his  men  with  his  voice  and  hand  to  follow  him.  But  at  that 
yeiy  instant  a  musket-bullet  from  the  ramparts  pierced  his  groin  with  a 
wound  which  he  immediately  felt  to  be  mortal ;  but  he  retained  so  much 
presence  of  mind  as  to  desire  those  who  were  near  hun  to  cover  his  body  with 
a  eloak,  that  his  death  might  not  dishearten  his  troops ;  and  soon  after  he 
expired,  with  a  oonn^e  worthy  of  a  better  cause,  and  which  would  have 
entitled  him  to  the  highest  praise  if  he  had  thus  fallen  in  defence  of  his 
country,  not  at  the  head  of  its  enemies.*' 

This  fatal  event  could  not  be  concealed  from  the  army ;  the  soldiers  soon 
missed  their  j^neraL  whom  they  were  accustomed^  to  see  in  every  time  of 
danger ;  but,  instead  of  being  disheartened  by  their  loss,  it  animated  them 
with  new  valour ;  the  name  of  Bourbon  resounded  along  the  line,  acoomjpanied 
yrith  the  cry  of  Idood  and  revenge.  The  veterans  who  defended  the  walls  were 
soon  overpowered  by  numbers ;  the  untrained  body  of  city  recruits  fled  at  the 
sight  of  danger,  and  the  enemy,  with  irresistible  violence,  rushed  into  the 
town. 

During  the  combat^  Clement  was  employed  at  the  high  altar  of  St.  Peter's 
church  in  offering  up  to  Heaven  unavailinjf  prayers  for  victory.  No  sooner 
was  he  informed  that  his  troops  began  to  give  way  than  he  flea  with  precipi- 
tation ;  and,  with  an  infatuation  still  more  amazing  than  anything  already 
mentioned,  instead  of  making  his  escape  by  the  opposite  gate,  where  there 
was  no  enemy  to  oppose  it,  he  shut  himself  up,  together  with  thirteen 
"  Uim,  de  Belli^,  lOl.-Oaio.,  lib.,  xTiU.  p.  US,  etc.— (Eavns  de  Braat^  !▼.  abl,  etc 
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cardinals,  the  f6rei|B;n  ambassadors,  and  many  ftersons  of  diatinction.  in  the  castle 
of  St.  Angelo,  wmch,  from  his  late  misfortune,  he  misfat  have  known  to  be 
an  insecure  retreat  In  his  irny  from  the  Vatican  to  tiiat  fortress  he  Raw  his 
troops  flying  before  an  enemy  who  pursued  without  siving  Quarter ;  he  heard 
the  cries  and  lamentations  of  the  Roman  citizens,  ana  bebela  the  bc^ning  of 
those  calamities  which  his  own  credulity  and  ill  conduct  had  brought  upon  his 
subjects.** 

It  is  impossible  to  describe,  or  even  to  imagine,  the  misery  and  horror  of 
that  scene  which  followed.  Whatever  a  city  taken  by  storm  can  dread  from 
military  race  unrestrained  by  discipline,  whatever  excesses  the  feroeitv  of  the 
Geriuaus,  the  avarice  of  the  Spaniards,  or  the  licentiousness  of  the  Italians 
could  commit^  these  wretched  inhabitants  were  obliged  to  suffer.  Churches^ 
nalaces,  and  the  houses  of  private  persons  were  plundered  without  distinction. 
No  age,  or  character,  or  sex,  was  exempt  from  injury.  Cardinals,  noble& 
priest  matrons,  virgins,  were  all  the  prey  of  Boldiens  and  at  the  mercy  ot 
men  deaf  to  the  voice  of  humanity.  Nor  did  these  outrages  cease,  as  is  usual 
in  towns  which  are  carried  by  assault,  when  the  first  fury  of  the  storm  was 
over :  the  imperialists  kept  possession  of  Rome  several  months ;  and  during 
all  that  time  the  insolence  and  brutality  of  the  soldiers  hardly  abated.  Their 
booty  in  ready  money  alone  amounted  to  a  million  of  ducats ;  what  thev 
raised  by  ransoms  and  exactions  far  exceeded  that  sum.  Rome,  though 
taken  several  different  tiroes  by  the  Northern  nations,  who  overran  the 
empire  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  was  never  treated  with  so  much 
cruelty  by  the  barbarous  and  heathen  Huns,  Vandals,  or  Goths  as  now  by  the 
bigoted  subjects  of  a  Catholic  monarch.** 

After  Bourbon's  death,  the  command  of  the  imperial  army  devolved  on 
Philibert  de  Chfclons,  prince  of  Orange,  who  with  ditiiculty  prevailed  on  as 
many  of  his  soldiers  to  desist  from  the  pillage  as  were  necessary  to  invest  the 
castle  of  St  Angela  Clement  was  immediately  sensible  of  his  error  in  having 
retired  into  that  iH>provided  and  untenable  fort.  But  as  the  imperialists^ 
scorning  discipline,  and  intent  only  on  plunder,  pushed  the  siege  with  little 
vigour,  he  did  not  despair  of  holding  out  until  toe  duke  d'Urbino  could  come 
to  his  relief.  That  general  advanced  at  the  head  of  an  army  composed  of 
Venetians,  Florentines,  and  Swiss,  in  the  pav  of  France,  of  sufilcient  strength 
to  have  delivered  Clement  from  the  present  uanger.  But  D^Urbino^  preferring 
the  indttl^nce  of  his  hatred  agamst  the  family  of  Medici  to  the  glory 
of  delivenng  the  capital  of  Christendom  and  the  head  of  the  Church,  pro- 
nounced the  enterprise  to  be  too  hazardous,  and,  from  an  exquisite  refinonent 
in  revenge,  having  marched  forward  so  far  that  his  army,  bemg  seen  from  the 
ramparts  (»  St  Angelo,  flattered  the  pope  with  the  prospect  of  certain  relief, 
he  unmediately  wheeled  about,  and  retired.'*  Clement^  deprived  of  everr 
resource,  and  reduced  to  such  extremitj  of  famine  as  to  feed  on  asses'  flesh," 
was  obliged  to  capitulate  on  such  conditions  as  the  conquerors  were  pleased  to 
prescribe!  He  agreed  to  pay  four  hundred  thousand  ducats  to  the  army,  to 
surrender  to  the  emperor  all  the  places  of  strength  belonging  to  the  Church, 
and,  besides  giving  hostages,  to  remain  a  prisoner  nimself  untilthe  chief  articles 
were  performed.  He  was  committed  to  the  care  of  Alareon,  who  bv  his 
severe  vigilance  in  guarding  Francis  had  given  full  proof  of  his  being  quuified 
for  that  ofiice ;  and  thus,  by  a  singular  accident^  the  same  man  iiad  the 
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440,  •  tc.— Gomment.  de  Gapta  Urbe  Ronue,  **  Oulo,  lib.  xvlil.  450. 
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custody  of  the  two  most  illustrious  personages  who  had  been  made  prisoners 
in  Europe  during  several  ages. 

The  account  of  this  extraordinary  and  unexpected  event  was  no  less  sur- 
prising than  aneeable  to  the  emperor.  But  in  order  to  conceal  his  jov  froui 
his  suDJects,  who  were  filled  with  horror  at  the  success  and  crimes  of  their 
countrymen,  and  to  lessen  the  indignation  of  the  rest  of  Europe,  he  declared 
that  Rome  had  been  assaulted  without  any  order  from  him.  He  wrote  to  all 
the  princes  with  whom  he  was  in  alliance,  disclaiming  his  having  had  any 
knowledge  of  Bourbon's  intention.'*  He  put  himself  ana  court  into  mourning ; 
commanded  the  rejoicings  which  had  been  ordered  for  the  birth  of  his  son 
Philip  to  be  stopped ;  and,  employing  an  artifice  no  less  hypocritical  than 
gross,  he  appointed  pravers  and  processions  throughout  all  Spain  for  the 
reooveiy  of  the  popes  liberty,  which,  by  an  order  to  his  generals,  he  could 
have  immediately  granted  him." 

The  good  fortune  of  the  house  of  Austria  was  no  less  conspicuous  in  another 
part  of  Earope.  Solyman  having  invaded  Hungary  with  an  armv  of  three 
hundred  thousand  men,  Lewis  IL.  king  of  that  country  and  of  Bohemia,  a 
weak  and  unexperienced  prince,  aavanced  rashlT  to  meet  him  with  a  body  of 
men  which  did  not  amount  to  thirty  thousano.  With  an  imprudence  still 
more  unpardonable,  he  ^ave  the  command  of  these  troops  to  Paul  Tomorii,  a 
Franciscan  monk,  archbishop  of  Qolocza.  This  awkwanl  general,  in  the  dress 
of  his  order,  girt  with  its  cord,  marched  at  the  head  of  the  troops;  and, 
hurried  on  by  his  own  presumption,  as  well  as  by  the  impetuosity  of  nobles 
who  d^ised  dan^  but  were  impatient  of  long  service,  he  fought  the  fatal 
battle  ot  Mohacz,  in  which  the  king,  the  flower  of  the  Hungarian  nobility,  and 
upwards  of  twenty  thousand  men.  telL  the  victims  of  his  folly  and  ill  conduct. 
Solyman,  after  his  victory,  seized  and  kept  possession  of  several  towns  of  the 
greatest  strength  in  the  southern  provinces  of  Hungary,  and,  overrunning  the 
rest  of  the  country,  carried  near  two  hundred  thousand  persons  into  captivity. 
As  Lewis  was  the  last  male  of  the  royal  family  of  Jaeellon,  the  Archduke 
Ferdinand  claimed  both  his  crowns.  This  claim  was  founded  on  a  double 
title ;  the  one  derived  from  the  ancient  pretensions  of  the  house  of  Austria  to 
both  kingdoms,  the  other  from  the  ri^ht  of  his  wife,  the  on\j  sister  of  the 
deceased  monarch.  The  feudal  institutions,  however,  subsisted  both  in 
Hungary  and  Bohemia  in  such  vigour,  and  the  nobles  possessed  such  exten- 
sive power,  that  the  crowns  were  still  elective,  and  Ferainand's  rights,  if  they 
had  not  been  powerfully  supported,  would  have  met  with  little  regard.  But 
his  own  personal  merit,  the  respect  due  to  the  brother  of  the  greatest  monarch 
in  Christendom,  the  necessity  of  choosing  a  prince  able  to  atiord  his  subjects 
some  additional  protection  against  the  Turkish  anus,  which,  as  they  had 
recently  felt  their  power,  they  greatly  dreaded,  together  with  the  intri^es  of 
his  sister,  who  had  been  married  to  the  late  kiim,  overcame  the  prejudices 
which  the  Hungarians  had  conceived  against  the  archduke  as  a  foreigner,  and, 
though  a  considerable  party  voted  for  the  Va.vwode  of  Transylvania-  at  length 
secured  Ferdinand  the  throne  of  that  kingdom.  The  states  of  Bohemia  imi- 
tated the  example  of  their  neighbour  kin^om  ;  but,  in  order  to  ascertain  and 
secure  their  own  privileges,  they  obliged  Ferdinand,  before  bis  coronation,  to 
subscribe  a  deed,  which  they  term  a  reverse,  dechiring  that  he  held  that  crown 
not  by  any  previous  right,  but  by  their  gratuitous  and  voluntary  election.  By 
such  a  vast  accession  of  territories,  the  hereditary  possession  of  which  they 
secured  in  process  of  time  to  their  family,  the  prinoes  of  the  house  of  Austria 

^  RntoeUi.  Letters  de'  Prindpl,  il.  234. 
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attftined  that  pie*«aiiiienoe  in  power  which  hath  rendered  them  ao  formidable 
to  the  rest  of  Qennany.'* 

The  dissenrious  between  the  pope  and  emperor  proved  extremely  favourable 
to  the  progress  of  Lutheranism.  Charles,  exasperated  by  Clement's  conduct, 
and  fullv  employed  in  opposing  the  league  which  he  had  formed  against  him, 
had  little  inclination,  and  less  leisure,  to  take  any  measures  for  suppressing 
the  new  opinions  in  Germany.  In  a  diet  of  the  empire  held  at  Spires,  the 
state  of  religion  came  to  be  considered,  and  all  that  the  emperor  required  of 
tbe  princes  was  that  they  would  wait  natiently,  and  without  encouraging  in- 
novations, for  the  meeting  of  a  genenu  council,  which  he  had  demand^  of  the 
pope.  They,  in  return,  acknowledged  tiie  convocation  of  a  council  to  be  the 
1  roper  and  regular  step  towards  reforming  abuses  in  the  Church,  but  contended 
that  a  national  conndTheld  in  Germany  would  be  more  effectual  for  that  pur- 
pose than  what  he  had  proposed.  To  his  advice  concerning  the  disoouraf$e- 
ment  of  innovations  they  paid  so  little  regard  that,  even  during  the  meetuig 
of  the  diet  at  Spires,  the  oivines  who  attended  the  elector  of  Ss^ony  and  the 
landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel  thither  preached  Dublidy,  and  administered  the 
sacraments,  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Reformed  Choroh."  Tbe  em- 
peror's  own  example  emboldened  the  Germans  to  treat  the  papal  authority 
with  little  reverencei  During  the  heat  of  his  resentment  agamst  dement, 
he  had  published  a  long  reply  to  an  angry  brief  which  the  pope  had  in- 
tended as  an  apology  for  lus  own  conduct  In  this  manifesto^  the  emperor, 
after  having  enumerated  many  instances  of  that  pontiflfs  ingratitode,  oecdL 
and  ambition,  all  which  he  painted  in  the  strongest  and  most  agxravatea 
colours,  appealed  from  him  to  a  general  council.  At  the  same  timene  wrote 
to  the  college  of  cardinals,  complaining  of  Clement's  partially  and  injustice, 
and  requiring  them,  if  he  refused  or  delayed  to  call  a  council,  to  show  their 
concern  for  the  peace  of  the  Christian  Church,  so  shamefully  neydected  by  its 
chief  pastor,  by  summoning  that  assembly  in  their  own  name."  This  mani- 
festo, little  inferior  in  virulence  to  the  invectives  of  Luther  himself,  was  dis- 
persed over  Germany  with  great  industry,  and,  being  eageriy  read  by  penona 
of  every  rank,  did  much  more  than  counterbaknce  the  efiect  of  all  CnarWs 
declarations  against  the  new  opinions 


^*  Steph.  Broderiek  ProoumlUiTli  Hvngir.       part.  I.  p.  Its. 
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Thb  account  of  the  cruel  manner  in  which  the  pope  had  been  treated  filled  all 
Europe  with  astonishment  or  horror.  To  see  a  Christian  emperor,  who,  by 
dng  that  dignity,  ought  to  have  been  tiie  protector  and  advocate  of  the 


[y  see,  lay  violent  hands  on  him  who  represented  Christ  on  earth,  and  detain 
his  sacred  person  in  a  rigorous  captivitjr,  was  considered  as  an  impietjr  that 
merited  the  severest  vengeance  and  which  called  for  the  immediate  inter- 
position of  every  dutiful  son  of  the  Church.  Francis  and  Henrv,  alarmed  at 
the  progress  of  the  imperial  arms  in  Ital^,  had,  even  before  the  taking  of 
Rome,  entered  into  a  closer  alliance,  and,  m  order  to  give  some  check  to  the 
emperor's  ambition,  had  agreed  to  make  a  vigorous  diversion  in  the  Low 
Countries.  The  force  of  every  motive  which  nad  influenced  them  at  that 
time  was  now  increased ;  and  to  these  was  added  the  desire  of  rescuing  the 
pope  out  of  the  emperor's  hands,  a  measure  no  less  politic  than  it  appeared  to 
be  })ious.  This,  however,  rendered  it  necessary  to  abandon  their  hostile  in- 
tentions a^nst  the  Low  Coimtries,  and  to  make  Italy  the  seat  of  war,  as  it 
was  by  vigorous  operations  there  they  might  contribute  most  effectually 
towards  d^verins  Rome  and  setting  Clement  at  liberty.  Franci&  bein^  now 
sensible  that  in  nis  system  with  r^ard  to  the  atiairs  of  Italy  the  spurit  of 
refinement  had  carried  him  too  far,  and  that  by  an  excess  of  remissness  he 
had  allowed  Charles  to  attain  advantages  which  he  mi^ht  easily  have  pre- 
vented, was  eager  to  make  reparation  for  an  error  of  which  he  was  not  often 
guilty,  by  an  activity  more  suitable  to  his  temper.  Henry  thought  his  inter- 
Ijosition  necessary  in  order  to  hinder  the  emperor  from  oeooming  master  of 
all  Italy  and  acauiring  by  that  means  such  superiority  of  power  as  would 
enable  him  for  uie  future  to  dictate  without  control  to  the  other  princes  of 
Europe.  Wolsey,  whom  Francis  had  taken  care  to  secure  bv  flattery  and 
presents,  the  certain  methods  of  gaining  his  favour,  neglectea  nothinir  that 
oould  incense  his  master  against  the  emperor.    Besides  all  these  public  con- 
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siderations,  Henrjr  was  influenced  by  one  of  a  more  private  nature :  faavinff 
begun  about  this  time  to  fonn  his  peat  scheme  of  divorcing  Catharine  m 
Arngon,  towards  the  execution  of  which  he  knew  that  the  sanction  of  i)apal 
authority  would  be  necessary,  he  was  desirous  to  aoouire  as  much  merit  as 
possible  with  Clement,  by  appearing  to  be  the  chief  instrument  of  his  de- 
liverance. 

The  negotiation,  between  princes  thus  disposed,  was  not  tedious.  Wolsey 
himself  conducted  it,  on  the  part  of  his  sovereign,  with  unbounded  powers. 
Francis  treated  with  him  in  person  at  Amiens,  where  the  cardinal  appeared 
and  was  received  with  roval  magniflcenoe.  A  marriage  between  the  duke  of 
Orleans  and  the  princess  Mary  was  agreed  to  as  the  bc^is  of  the  confederacy ; 
it  was  resolved  tnat  Italy  should  be  the  theatre  of  war ;  the  strength  of  the 
army  which  should  take  the  field,  as  well  as  the  contingent  of  troops  or  of 
money  which  each  prince  should  furnish,  were  settled ;  and  if  the  emperor 
did  not  accept  of  toe  proposals  which  they  were  jointly  to  make  him,  they 
bound  themselves  immediately  to  declare  war  and  to  b^n  hostilities.  Henry, 
who  took  every  resolution  witn  impetuosity,  entered  so  eagerly  into  this  new 
alliance  that  in  order  to  give  Frauds  the  strong;^  proof  of  his  friendship 
and  respect,  ne  formally  renounced  the  ancient  claim  of  the  English  monarchs 
to  the  crown  of  France,  which  had  long  been  the  pride  and  ruin  of  the  nation : 
as  a  full  compensation  for  which,  he  accepted  a  pension  of  fifty  thousaud 
crowns,  to  be  paid  annually  to  himself  and  his  successors.' 

The  pope,  oeing  unable  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  his  cnpitulation,  still 
remained  a  prisoner,  under  the  severe  custody  of  Alarcon.  The  Florentines 
no  sooner  heard  of  what  had  happened  at  Rome  than  they  ran  to  anus  ii\  a 
tumnltuoos  manner,  expelled  the  Cardinal  di  Cortona,  who  governed  their  city 
in  the  pope's  name,  defaced  the  arms  of  the  Medid,  brake  in  pieces  the  statues 
of  Leo  and  Clement,  and,  dedarinff  themselves  a  free  state,  re-established  their 
andent  popular  government  The  Venetians,  taking  advantage  of  the 
calamity  of  their  ally  the  pope,  seized  Ravenna,  and  other  places  befondnff  to 
the  Church,  under  pretext  of  keeping  them  in  deposit  The  dukes  of  Urnino 
and  Ferrani  laid  hold  likewise  on  part  of  the  spous  of  the  unfortunate  ponti^ 
whom  they  considered  as  irretrievably  ruined.* 

Lannoy,  on  the  other  hand,  laboured  to  derive  some  solid  benefit  from  that 
unforeseen  event  which  gave  such  splendour  and  superiority  to  his  master's 
arms.  For  this  purpose  he  marched  to  Rome,  together  with  Moncada  and  the 
marauis  del  Ouasto,  at  the  head  of  all  the  troops  which  they  could  assemble  in 
the  Jdngdom  of  Naples.  The  arrival  of  this  rdnforcement  broiight  new 
calamities  on  the  unhappy  dtixens  of  Rome ;  for  the  soldiers,  envying  the 
wealth  of  their  companions,  imitated  their  license,  and  with  the  utmost  rapad^ 
gathered  the  gleanmgs  which  had  escaped  the  avarice  of  the  Spaniards  and 
Qermans.  TMre  was  not  now  any  army  in  Italy  capable  of  making  head 
against  the  imperialists ;  and  nothing  more  was  requisite  to  reduce  ]k>logna 
and  the  other  towns  in  the  ecdesiastical  state  than  to  have  appeared  benire 
them.  But  the  soldiers,  having  been  so  long  accustomed,  under  Bourbon,  to 
an  entire  relaxation  of  disdphne^  and  having  tasted  the  sweets  of  living  at 
discretion  in  a  great  dty,  almost  without  the  control  of  a  superior,  were  become 
so  impatient  of  military  subordination,  and  so  averse  to  service,  that  thev 
refused  to  leave  Rome  unless  all  their  arrears  were  paid,— a  condition  which 
they  knew  to  be  impossible.  At  the  same  time  they  declared  that  they  would 
not  obey  any  other  person  than  the  prince  of  Orange,  whom  the  army  had 
chosen  general.  Lannoy,  finding  that  it  was  no  longer  safe  for  him  to  remain 
•*  Hertwrt,  SS,  •to.—Rym..  FcmI.,  xIt.  aos.  •  Gulc.,  Ub.  xviU.  483. 
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among  licentious  troops  who  despised  his  dignity  and  hated  his  person,  retnnied 
to  Naples ;  soon  after,  the  marquis  del  Guasto  and  Monoida  thought  it 
prudent  to  quit  Rome,  for  the  same  reason.  The  prince  of  Orange,  a  general 
only  in  name,  and  by  the  most  precarious  of  all  tenures,  the  good  will  of 
soldiers  whom  success  and  license  had  rendered  capricious,  was  omiged  to  pay 
more  attention  to  their  humours  than  they  did  to  his  commands.  Thus  tfate 
emperor,  instead  of  reaping  any  of  the  advantages  which  he  might  have 
expected  from  the  reduction  of  Rome,  had  the  mortification  to  see  the  most 
formidable  body  of  troops  that  he  had  ever.brought  into  the  field  continue  in 
a  state  of  inactivity  from  which  it  was  impossible  to  nnue  them.* 

This  gave  the  king  of  France  and  the  Venetians  leisure  to  form  new  schemes 
and  to  enter  into  new  engagements  for  delivering  the  pope  and  preserving  the 
liberties  of  Italy.  The  newly-restored  republic  of  Florence  very  impnidentiy 
joined  with  them,  and  Lauliec,  of  whose  abiUties  the  Italians  entertained  a 
much  more  favoiuable  opinion  than  his  own  master,  was.  in  order  to  gratify 
them,  appointed  a  generalissimo  of  the  lea^e.  It  was  witn  the  utmost  reluct- 
ance he  undertook  the  ofiice,  being  unwilling  to  expose  himself  a  second  time 
to  the  difficulties  and  disgraces  which  the  negligence  of  the  king  or  the  malice 
of  his  favourites  might  bring  upon  him.  The  Mst  troops  in  France  marched 
under  his  command,  and  the  king  of  England,  though  he  had  not  yet  declared 
war  luainst  the  emperor,  advanced  a  considerable  sum  towards  carrying  on  the 
expecution.  Lantrec's  first  operations  were  prudent^  vigorous,  and  successful. 
By  the  assistance  of  Andrew  Doria,  the  ablest  searofficer  of  that  M;e,  he 
rendered  himself  master  of  Genoa,  and  re-established  in  that  roDubuc  the 
faction  of  the  Fregoei,  together  with  the  dominion  of  France.  He  obli^ 
Alexander  to  surrender  after  a  short  siege,  and  reduced  all  the  country  on  Uiat 
side  of  the  Tessino.  He  took  Pavia,  which  had  so  long  resisted  the  arms  of 
his  sovereign,  by  assault^  and  plundered  it  with  that  crudty  which  the  memory 
of  the  fatal  disaster  that  had  befaOen  the  French  nation  before  its  walls  natu* 
rally  inspired.  All  the  Milanese,  which  Antonio  de  Levva  defended  with  a 
small  body  of  troops  kept  togetner  and  supported  by  nis  own  address  and 
industry,  must  have  soon  submitted  to  his  power  if  he  had  continued  to  bend 
the  tone  of  his  arms  against  that  country.  But  Lautrec  durst  not  complete 
a  conquest  which  would  have  been  so  honourable  to  himself  and  of  siu^  ad- 
vantagfe  to  the  league.  Francis  knew  his  confederates  to  be  more  desirous  of 
dreumscribing  the  imperial  power  in  Italy  than  <^  acquiring  new  territories 
for  him,  and  was  afraid  that  if  Sforza  were  once  re-established  in  Milan  they 
would  second  but  coldly  the  attack  which  he  intended  to  make  on  the  kingdom 
of  Naples.  For  this  reason,  he  instructed  Lautrec  not  to  push  his  operations 
with  too  much  vigour  in  Lombardy ;  and  happily  the  importunities  of  the  pope 
and  the  solicitations  <^  the  Fk>rentines,  the  one  for  relief  and  the  other  for 
protection,  were  so  urgent  as  to  furnish  him  with  a  decent  pretext  for  march- 
ms  forward  witiiout  yielding  to  the  entreaties  of  the  Venetians  and  Sforza, 
who  insisted  on  his  kying  siese  to  Milan.* 

While  Lautrec  advanced  slowly  towards  Rome,  the  emperor  had  time  to 
deliberate  concerning  the  disposal  of  the  pope's  person,  who  still  remained  a 
prisoner  in  the  castle  of  St  Angela  Notwithstandin£[  the  spedons  veil  of 
religimi  with  which  he  usually  endeavoured  to  cover  his  actions,  Charles  in 
many  instances  appears  to  have  been  but  little  under  the  influence  of  rdigious 
considenation&  and  had  frequently,  on  this  occasion,  expressed  an  inclination 
to  transport  tine  pope  into  Spain,  that  he  might  indulge  his  ambition  with  the 
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Bpectade  of  the  two  most  illustrious  personages  in  Euroro  successively 
prisoners  in  his  court.  But  the  fear  of  giving  new  offence  to  all  Christendom, 
and  of  filling  his  own  subjects  with  horror,  obliged  him  to  for^;o  that  satis- 
faction.* The  proi^ress  of  the  confederates  made  it  now  necessary  either  to 
set  the  pope  at  liberty  or  to  remove  him  to  some  i>lace  of  continemeut  more 
secure  than  the  castle  of  St  Anjgelo.  Many  considerations  induced  him  to 
prefer  the  former,  particularly  his  want  of  the  money  requisite  as  well  for 
recruiting  his  armv  as  for  paying  off  the  vast  arrears  due  to  it  In  order  to 
obtain  this,  he  had  assembled  the  cortes  of  Castile  at  Yailadolid  about  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  and,  having  laid  before  them  the  state  of  his  affiurs  and 
represented  the  necessity  of  making  great  preparations  to  resist  the  enemies 
whom  envy  at  the  success  which  had  crowned  bis  arms  would  unite  against 
him,  he  draoanded  a  large  supply  in  the  most  pressing  terms  ;  but  the  cortes, 
as  the  nation  was  ah-eady  exnausted  by  extraordinary  donatives,  refused  to 
load  it  with  any  new  burden,  and  in  si>ite  of  all  his  endeavours  to  gain  or  to 
intimidate  the  members,  persisted  in  tms  resolution.*  No  resource,  therefore, 
remained  but  the  extorting  from  Clement,  by  way  of  ransom,  a  sum  suHicieut 
for  discharging  what  was  due  to  his  troq>8,  without  which  it  was  vain  to 
mention  to  them  their  leaving  Rome. 

Nor  was  the  pope  inactive  on  his  part,  or  his  intrigues  unsaooessful  towards 
hastening  such  a  treaty.  By  flattery,  and  the  appearance  of  unbounded  con- 
fidence, he  disarmed  the  resentment  of  Cardinal  Colonna^  and  wrought  upon 
his  vanity,  which  made  him  desirous  of  showing  the  worid  that,  as  his  power 
had  at  first  depressed  the  pope,  it  could  now  raise  him  to  his  former  dignity. 
By  favours  and  promises  ne  gained  Morone,  who^  by  one  of  those  whimsiad 
revolutions  which  occur  so  often  in  his  life,  and  which  so  strongljr  display  his 
character,  had  now  recovered  his  credit  and  authority  with  the  imperialists. 
The  address  and  influence  of  two  such  men  easily  removed  all  the  obstacles 
which  retarded  an  accommodation,  and  broucrht  the  treaty  for  Clementfs 
liberty  to  a  conclusion,  upon  conditions  hard,  indeed,  but  not  more  severe  than 
a  prince  in  his  situation  had  reason  to  expect  He  was  obliged  to  advance,  in 
r^y  money,  a  hundred  thousand  crowns  for  the  use  of  the  army,  to  pay  the 
same  sum  at  the  distance  of  a  fortnight^  and,  at  the  end  of  three  monuis,  a 
hundred  and  fiftjr  thousand  more.  He  engaged  not  to  take  part  in  the  war 
against  Charles,  either  in  Lombardy  or  in  Naples ;  he  granted  him  a  bull  of 
cruzado,  and  the  tenth  of  ecclesiastical  revenues  in  Spain  ;  and  he  not  only 
ffave  hostages,  but  put  the  emperor  in  possession  of  several  towns,  as  a  security 
for  the  performance  of  these  articles.'  Having  raised  the  first  moiety  by  a 
sale  of  ecclesiastical  dignities  and  benefices,  and  other  expNsdients  equally 
nncanonical,  a  day  was  fixed  for  delivering  him  from  imprisonment  But 
Clement,  impatient  to  be  free,  after  a  tedious  confinement  of  six  months,  as 
well  as  ifull  of  the  suspicion  and  distrust  natural  to  the  unfortunate,  was  so 
much  afraid  that  the  imperialists  might  still  throw  in  obstacles  to  pat  off  his 
deliverance  that  he  dL«^uised  himself,  on  the  night  preceding  the  day  when  he 
was  to  be  set  free,  in  the  habit  of  a  merchant^  and,  Alarcon  having  remitted 
somewhat  of  his  vigilance  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  he  made  his 
escape  undiscovered.  He  arrived  before  next  morning  at  Orvietto,  without 
any  attendants  but  a  single  ofiioer,  and  from  thence  wrote  a  letter  <a  thanks 
to  Lautrec,  as  the  chief  instrument  of  procuring  him  liberty.' 

During  these  transactions,  the  ambaraadors  of  France  and  England  repaired 
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to  Spain,  in  consequence  of  the  treaty  which  Wolsey  bad  concluded  with  the 
French  king.  The  emperor,  unwilling  to  draw  on  himself  the  united  forces  of 
the  two  monarch^,  discovered  an  incluiation  to  relax  somewhat  the  rigour  of 
the  treaty  of  iMadrid,  to  which  hitherto  he  had  adhered  inflexibly.  He  offered 
to  accept  of  the  two  mUlions  of  crowns  which  Francis  had  pro(K>sed  to  pay  as 
an  eijmvalent  for  the  duchy  of  Burgundy,  and  to  set  his  sons  at  liberty,  on 
condition  that  he  would  recall  his  armv  out  of  Italy,  and  restore  Genoa, 
together  with  the  other  conquests  which  ne  had  made  in  that  country.  With 
regard  to  Sforza,  he  insisted  that  his  fate  should  be  determined  by  the  judges 
appointed  to  inquire  into  his  crimes.  These  propositions  being  made  to 
Henry,  he  tnwsmitted  them  to  his  ally,  the  French  king,  whom  it  more 
nearly  concerned  to  examine  and  to  answer  them  ;  and  if  Francis  had  been 
sincerely  soUcitous  either  to  conclude  peace  or  to  preserve  consistency  in  his 
own  conduct,  he  ought  instantly  to  have  dosed  with  overtures  which  differed 
but  little  from  the  propositions  which  he  himself  had  formerly  made.*  But 
his  views  were  now  much  changed :  his  alliance  with  Henry,  Lautrec's  progress 
in  Italy,  and  the  superiority  of  his  army  there  above  that  of  the  emperor, 
hardly  left  him  room  to  douot  of  the  success  of  his  enterprise  against  Naples. 
Full  of  these  sanguine  hopes,  he  was  at  no  loss  to  find  pretexts  for  rejecting  or 
evading  what  the  emperor  had  proposed.  Under  the  appearance  of  sympathy 
with  Sforza,  for  whose  interests  he  nad  not  hitherto  discovered  much  solicitude, 
he  again  demanded  the  full  and  unconditional  re-establishment  of  that  unfor- 
tunate prince  in  his  dominions.  Under  colour  of  its  being  imprudent  to  rely  on 
the  emperor's  sincerity,  he  insisted  that  hksone  should  be  set  at  liberty  belore 
the  French  troops  left  Italy  or  surrendered  Genoa.  The  unreasonableness  of 
these  demands,  as  well  as  the  reproachful  insinuations  with  which  they  were 
accompanied,  irritated  Ciiarles  to  such  a  degree  that  he  could  hardly  listen  to 
them  with  patience,  and,  repenting  of  his  moderation,  which  had  made  so 
little  impres^on  on  his  enemies^  c^lared  that  he  would  not  depart  in  the 
smallest  article  from  the  conditions  which  he  had  now  offered.  Upon  this, 
the  French  and  English  ambassadors  (for  Henry  had  been  drawn  unaccount- 
ably to  concur  with  Francis  in  these  strange  propositions)  demanded  and 
obtained  their  audience  of  leava** 

Next  day,  two  heralds,  who  had  accompanied  the  ambassadors  on  purpose, 
though  they  had  hitherto  concealed  their  character,  havins:  assumed  the 
ensigns  of  their  office,  appeared  in  the  emperor's  court,  and,  being  admitted 
into  nis  presence,  they,  in  the  name  of  their  respective  masters,  and  with  all 
the  solemnities  customary  on  such  occasions,  denounced  war  against  him. 
Charles  received  both  witn  a  dignity  suitable  to  his  own  rank,  but  spoke  to 
each  in  a  tone  adapted  to  the  sentiments  which  he  entertained  of  the  sove- 
reigns. He  accepted  the  defiance  of  the  English  monarch  with  a  firmness 
tempered  by  some  degree  of  decency  and  respect  His  reply  to  the  French 
king  abounded  with  that  acrimony  of  expression  which  personal  rivalship, 
exa.«iperated  by  the  memory  of  many  injuries  inflicted  as  well  as  suffered, 
naturally  suggests.  He  desired  the  French  herald  to  acquaint  his  sovereifiii 
that  he  would  henceforth  consider  him  not  only  as  a  base  violator  of  public 
1f^\thf  but  as  a  stranger  to  the  honour  and  integrity  becoming  a  gentleman. 
Francis,  too  high-spirited  to  bear  such  an  imputation,  had  recourse  to  an 
mioonimon  expeidient  in  order  to  vindicate  his  character.  He  instantly  sent 
hack  the  herald  with  a  cartd  of  defiance,  in  which  he  gave  the  emperor  the 
lie  in  form,  challenged  him  to  single  combat,  requiring  him  to  name  the  time 
and  place  for  the  encounter,  and  the  weapons  with  which  he  chose  to  fight 
*  RcomU  <1m  Tnttte,  U.  ait.  >•  Rym..  xW.  2oa~Herbnt,  SS.-Ouic.  Ub.  ztUL  4T1. . 
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Charles,  as  he  was  not  inferior  to  his  rival  in  spirit  or  braveiy,  readily  aooepted 
the  challenge ;  hut,  after  several  messages  concerning  the  arrangement  oi  ail 
the  circumstances  relative  to  the  oomha^  acoompanied  with  mutual  reproaches, 
bordering  on  the  most  indecent  scurrility,  alt  thoughts  of  t  is  duel,  more 
becoming  the  heroes  of  romauoe  than  the  two  greatest  monarchs  of  their  age, 
were  entirely  laid  aside." 

The  example  of  two  personages  so  illustrious  drew  such  general  attention, 
and  carried  ¥dth  it  so  much  authority,  that  it  had  considerable  influence  in 
producing  an  important  chance  in  manners  all  over  Europe.  Duels,  as  has 
already  been  observed,  had  long  been  permitted  by  the  laws  of  all  the 
European  nations,  and,  forming  a  part  of  their  jurisprudence,  were  authorized 
by  the  magistrate,  on  many  occasions,  as  the  most  proper  method  <^  tenni- 
nating  questions  with  regard  to  property,  or  of  deddiiig  those  which  respected 
crimes.  But  single  combats  being  considered  as  solemn  appeals  to  tiie  omni- 
science and  justice  of  the  Supreme  Being,  they  were  allowed  only  in  public 
causes,  accorainff  to  the  prescription  ci  law,  and  carried  on  iu  a  judicial  form. 
Men  accustomed  to  this  manner  of  decisions  in  courts  of  justice  were  naturally 
led  to  apply  it  to  personal  and  private  quarrela  Duels,  which  at  first  could 
be  appointed  by  tne  dvil  judge  alone,  were  fought  without  the  interposition 
of  h»  authority  and  in  cases  to  which  the  laws  did  not  extend.  The  trans- 
action  between  Charles  and  Francis  strongly  countenanced  this  practice. 
Upon  every  affront  or  injury  which  seemed  to  touch  his  honour,  a  gentleman 
thought  himself  entitled  to  draw  his  sword  and  to  call  on  his  adversary  to  give 
him  satisfaction.  Such  an  <»inion  becoming  prevalent  among  men  of  teee 
courage,  of  high  spirit,  and  of  rude  manners,  when  offence  was  often  given  and 
revenge  was  always  prompt,  produced  most  fatal  consequences.  Ifnch  of 
the  best  blood  in  Christendom  was  shed ;  many  useful  lives  were  sacrificed ; 
and,  at  some  periods,  war  itself  hath  bardlv  been  more  destructive  than  tfiese 
private  contests  of  honour.  So  powerful,  nowever,  is  the  dominion  of  faishion 
that  neither  the  terror  of  penal  laws,  nor  the  reverence  for  religion,  have 
been  able  entirely  to  abolish  a  practice  unknown  among  the  andento,  and  not 
justifiable  by  any  prindple  of  reason  ;  though,  at  the  same  time,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  to  this  absurd  custom  we  must  ascribe  in  some  degree  the 
extraordinary  gentleness  and  complaisance  of  modem  manners,  and  that 
respectful  attention  of  one  man  to  another,  which  at  present  render  the  sodal 
intercourses  of  life  far  more  agreeable  and  decent  than  among  the  most 
dvilized  nations  of  antiquity. 

While  the  two  monarchs  seemed  bo  eager  to  terminate  their  quarrel  by  a 
personal  combat,  Lautrec  continued  his  operations,  which  promised  to  be 
more  decisive  llis  army  which  was  now  increased  to  thirty-five  thousand 
men,  advanced  by  great  marches  towards  Naples.  The  terror  of  that 
approach  as  well  as  the  remonstrances  and  the  entreaties  of  the  prince  of 
Orange,  prevailed  at  last  on  the  imperial  troops,  though  with  difnculty,  to 
quit  Rome,  of  which  they  had  kept  possession  during  ten  months.  But  of 
that  flourishing  army  which  had  entered  the  d^,  scarcely  one-half  remained : 
the  rest,  cut  off  by  the  plague,  or  wasted  by  cusease,  the  efiects  of  their  in- 
activity, .intemperance,  and  debauchery,  fell  victims  to  their  own  crimes.'* 
Lautrec  made  the  greatest  efforts  to  attack  them  in  their  retreat  towuds  the 
Neapolitan  territories,  which  would  have  finished  the  war  at  one  blow.  But 
the  prudence  of  their  leaders  disappointed  all  his  measures  and  conducted 
them  with  little  loss  to  Na|des.     The  people  of  that  kingdom,  extnomdy 
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impatient  to  shake  off  the  Spanish  yoke,  reoeived  the  French  with  open  arms 
Tvberever  they  appeared  to  take  pOKbession  ;  and,  Gaeta  and  Naples  excepted, 
hardly  any  place  of  importance  remained  in  tlie  hands  of  the  imperiali8t&. 
The  preservation  of  the  former  was  owing  to  the  strength  of  its  fortUications, 
that  of  the  latter  to  the  presence  of  the  imperial  army.  Lautrec,  however, 
sat  down  before  Naples ;  out,  finding  it  vain  to  think  of  reducing  a  dty  by 
force  while  defended  by  a  whole  army,  he  was  obliged  to  employ  the  slower 
but  less  dangerous  method  of  blockade ;  and,  having  taken  measures  which 
appeared  to  him  effectual,  he  confidently  assured  nis  master  that  famine 
would  soon  compel  the  bemo^  to  capitulate.  These  hopes  were  strongly 
confirmed  by  the  defeat  of  a  vigorous  attempt  made  by  the  enemy  in  order  to 
recover  the  command  of  the  sea.  The  eaUevs  of  Andrew  Dona,  under  the 
command  of  his  nephew  Philippino,  guarded  the  mouth  of  the  harbour.  Mon- 
cada,  who  had  succeeded  Lannoy  in  the  viceroyalty,  rigged  out  a  number  oi 
galleys  superior  to  Borta's,  manned  them  with  a  chosen  body  of  Spanish 
veterans,  and.  going  on  board  himself,  together  with  the  maruuis  del  Quasto, 
attacked  Phiiipplno  before  the  arrival  of  the  Venetian  ana  French  fleets. 
But  the  Genoese  admiral,  by  his  superior  skill  in  naval  operations,  easily 
triumphed  over  the  valour  and  number  of  the  Spaniards.  The  viceroy  was 
kiUed,  most  of  his  fleet  destroyed,  and  Guasto.  with  many  oflicers  of  distinc- 
tion, being  taken  prisoners,  were  put  on  board  the  captive  galleys  and  sent 
by  Fhilipnino  as  trophies  of  his  victory  to  his  uncle.** 

Notwithstanding  this  flattering  prospect  of  success,  many  circumstances 
concurred  to  frustrate  Lautrec's  expectations.  Clement,  though  he  always 
acknowledged  his  being  indebted  to  Francis  for  the  recovery  of  his  liberty, 
and  often  complained  of  the  cruel  treatment  which  he  had  met  with  from  tne 
emperor,  was  not  influenced  at  this  juncture  by  principles  of  gratitude,  nor, 
which  is  more  extraordinary,  was  he  swayed  by  the  desire  of  revenge.  His 
past  misfortunes  rendered  him  more  cautious  than  ever,  and  his  recollection  of 
the  errors  which  he  had  committed  increased  the  natural  irresolution  of  his 
mind.  While  he  amused  Francis  with  promises,  he  secretly  neffotiated  with 
Charles ;  and,  being  solicitous  above  all  things  to  re-establish  nis  family  in 
Florence  with  their  ancient  authority,  which  he  could  not  expect  from  Francis, 
who  had  entered  into  strict  alliance  with  the  new  republic,  he  leaned  rather 
to  the  side  of  his  enemy  than  to  that  of  his  benefactor,  and  gave  Lautrec  no 
assistance  towards  carryinic  on  his  operations.  The  Venetians,  viewing  with 
jealousy  the  progress  of  the  French  arms,  were  intent  only  upon  recovering 
such  maritime  towns  in  the  Neapolitan  dominions  as  were  to  be  possessed  by 
their  republic,  while  they  were  altogether  careless  about  the  reduction  of 
Naples,  on  which  the  success  of  the  common  cause  dei^ended.**  The  king  of 
England,  instead  of  being  able,  as  had  been  projected,  to  embarrass  the 
emperor  by  attacking  his  territories  in  the  Low  Countries,  found  his  subjects 
so  averse  to  an  unnecessary  war,  which  would  have  ruined  the  trade  of  the 
nation,  that,  in  order  to  silence  their  clamours  and  put  a  stop  to  the  insur- 
rections ready  to  break  out  aau>ng  them,  he  was  compelled  to  conclude  a  truce 
for  eight  months  with  the  governess  of  the  Netherlands."  Francis  himself, 
with  Uie  same  unpardonable  inattention  of  which  he  had  formerly  been  guilty 
and  for  which  he  had  sufi'ered  so  severely,  neglected  to  make  proper  remit- 
tances to  lAutrec  for  the  support  of  his  army.*' 

These  unexpected  events  retarded  the  progress  of  the  French,  discouraging 
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both  the  general  and  his  troops ;  but  the  revolt  of  Andrefw  Doria  proved  a 
fatal  blow  to  all  their  measures.  That  gallant  oihcer,  the  citizen  of  a  republic, 
and  trained  up  from  his  infancy  in  the  sea-service,  retained  the  spirit  of 
independence  natural  to  the  former,  together  with  the  plain,  liberal  manners 
peculiar  to  the  latter.  A  stranger  to  the  arts  of  submission  or  flattery  neces- 
sary in  courts,  but  conscious,  at  the  same  time,  of  his  own  merit  and  import- 
ance, he  always  olfered  his  advice  with  freedom,  and  often  preferred  his 
complaints  ana  remonstrances  with  boldness.  The  French  ministers,  unac- 
customed to  such  liberties,  determined  to  ruin  a  man  who  treated  them  with 
so  little  deference  ;.  and  though  Francis  himself  had  a  just  sense  of  Dona's 
services,  as  well  as  a  high  esteem  for  his  character,  the  courtier^  by  continually 
repre  >enting  him  as  a  man  haughty,  intractable,  and  more  solicitous  to  aggran- 
dize himself  than  to  promote  the  interests  of  France,  gradually  undwiuined 
the  foundations  of  his  credit  and  filled  the  king's  mind  with  suspicion  and 
distrust.  From  thence  proceeded  several  afiionts  and  indignities  put  upon 
Doria.  His  appointments  were  not  regularly  paid  ;  his  advice,  even  in  naval 
atfairs,  was  often  slighted ;  an  attempt  was  made  to  seize  the  prisoners  taken 
by  his  nephew  in  the  sea-fight  off  Naples  ;  all  which  he  bore  with  abundance 
of  ill  humour.  But  an  inmry  offered  to  his  country  transported  him  beyond 
all  bounds  of  patience.  The  French  began  to  fortify  oavona,  to  clear  its 
harbour,  and,  removing  thither  some  branches  of  trade  carried  on  at  Genoa, 
plainly  showed  that  they  intended  to  render  that  town,  which  had  been  long 
the  object  of  jealousy  and  hatred  to  the  Oenoesa  their  rival  in  wealth  and 
commerce.  Doria,  animated  with  a  patriotic  zeal  for  the  honour  and  interest 
of  his  country,  remonstrated  a^nst  this  in  the  highest  tone,  not  without 
threats  if  the  measure  were  not  instantly  abandoned.  This  bold  action,  aggra- 
vated by  the  malice  of  the  courtiers  and  placed  in  the  most  odious  light,  urri- 
tated  Francis  to  such  a  degree  that  he  commanded  Barbesienx,  whom  he 
appointed  admiral  of  the  Levant,  to  sail  directly  to  Genoa  with  the  French 
fleet,  to  arrest  Doria,  and  to  seize  his  galleys.  This  rash  order,  the  execution 
of  which  could  have  been  secured  only  by  the  most  profotmd  secrecy,  was  con- 
cealed with  so  little  care  that  Doria  got  timely  intelligence  of  it  and  retired 
with  all  his  galleys  to  a  place  of  safety.  Gnasto,  his  prisoner,  who  had  long 
observed  ana  fomented  his  growing  discontent,  and  had  often  allured  him  by 
magnificent  promises  to  enter  into  the  emperor's  service,  laid  hold  on  this 
favourable  opportunity.  While  hi«)  indignation  and  resentment  were  at  their 
height,  he  prevailed  on  him  to  despatch  one  of  his  officers  to  the  imperial 
court  with  nis  overtures  and  demands.  The  negotiation  was  not  long :  Omurles, 
fully  sensible  of  the  importance  of  such  an  acquisition,  granted  him  whatever 
terms  he  required.  Doria  sent  back  his  commission,  t(^ther  with  the  cdlar 
of  St.  Michael,  to  Francis,  and,  hoisting  the  imperial  colours,  sailed  with  all 
his  galleys  towards  Naples,  not  to  block  up  tne  harbour  of  that  unhappy 
city,  as  ne  had  formerly  engaged,  but  to  bring  them  protection  and  ae- 
liverance. 

His  arrival  opened  the  communication  with  the  sea,  and  restored  plenty  in 
Naples,  which  was  now  reduced  to  the  last  extremity ;  and  the  French,  having 
lost  their  superiority  at  sea,  were  soon  reduced  to  great  straits  for  want  of  pro- 
visions. The  prince  of  Oranye,  who  succeeded  the  viceroy  in  the  command  of 
the  imperial  army,  showed  himself  by  his  prudent  conduct  worthy  of  that 
honour  which  his  good  fortune  and  the  death  of  his  generals  had  twice  acquired 
him.  Beloved  by  the  troops,  who,  remembering  the  prosijerity  which  they  hail 
enjoyed  under  his  command,  served,  him  with  the  utmoc^t  alacrity,  he  let  slip  . 
no  opportunity  of  harassing  the  enemy,  and  by  continual  alanns  or  saUied 
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ffttigned  and  weakened  them."  As  an  addition  to  all  these  misfortunes,  the 
diseases  common  in  that  ooantry  during  the  soltrjr  months  began  to  break  out 
among  the  French  troops.  The  prisoners  communicated  to  them  the  pestilence 
which  the  imperial  army  had  brought  to  Naples  from  Rome,  and  it  raged  with 
such  violence  that  few,  either  officers  or  soldiers,  escaped  the  infection.  Of  the 
whole  army,  not  four  thousand  men.  a  number  hardly  sufficient  to  defend  the 
camp,  were  capable  of  doin^  duty ; "  and,  being  now  besi^;ed  in  their  turn, 
they  suffered  all  the  miaenes  from  which  the  imperialists  were  delivered. 
Lautrec,  after  strujggling  long  with  so  many  disappomtments  and  calamities, 
which  preyed  on  his  mind  at  the  same  time  that  the  pestilenoe  wasted  his  body, 
died,  lamenting  the  n^ligence  of  his  soverei^  and  the  infidelity  of  his  allies, 
to  which  so  manv  brave  men  had  fallen  victims.^*  By  his  death,  and  the 
indisposition  of  the  other  generals,  the  command  deyolved  on  the  marquis  de 
Saluces,  an  officer  altoesther  nneaoal  to  such  a  trust  He,'  with  troops  no  less 
dispirited  than  reducM,  retreated  in  disorder  to  Aversa ;  which  town  being 
invested  by  the  prince  ot  Orange,  Saluces  was  under  the  necessity  of  consent- 
ing that  he  himmlf  shouki  remain  a  prisoner  of  war,  that  his  troops  should  lay 
down  t^r  arms  and  colours,  dve  up  their  ba^ge,  and  march  under  a  guard 
to  the  frontiers  of  France.  By  this  ignominious  capitulation  the  wretched 
remains  of  the  French  army  were  saved ;  and  the  emperor,  by  his  own  per- 
severance and  the  good  oonanct  of  his  generals,  acquired  once  more  the  supe- 
riority in  Italy.** 

The  loss  of  Qenoa  followed  immediately  upon  the  ruin  of  the  army  in  Naples. 
To  deliver  his  coimtcy  from  the  dominion  of  foreigners  was  Dona's  highest 
ambition,  and  had  been  his  principal  inducement  to  quit  the  service  of  France 
and  enter  into  that  ctf  the  emperor.  A  most  favourable  opportunity  for 
executing  this  honourable  enterprise  now  presented  itself.  The  city  of  Genoa, 
afflicted  by  the  pestilence,  was  almost  deserted  by  its  inhabitants  ;  the  French 
g^ison,  being  neither  r^ularljr  paid  nor  recruited,  was  reduced  to  an  incon- 
siderable number ;  Doria's  emissaries  foUnd  that  such  of  the  citizens  as 
remained,  beins  weary  alike  of  the  French  and  imperial  yoke,  the  rigour  of 
which  they  haa  alternately  felt,  were  ready  to  welcome  him  as  their  deliverer 
and  to  second  all  his  measures.  Thinp  wearing  this  promising  aspect,  he 
sailed  towards  the  coast  of  Genoa ;  on  his  approach  the  Frrach  galleys  retired ; 
a  small  body  of  men  which  be  landed  surprised  one  of  the  gates  of  Genoa  in 
the  night-time ;  Trivulci,  tne  French  governor,  with  his  feeble  garrison,  shut 
himseu  up  in  the  dtadel,  and  Doria  took  possession  of  the  town  without  blood- 
shed or  resistance.  Want  ol  provisions  quickly  obliged  Trivulci  to  capitulate ; 
the  people,  eager  to  abolish  such  an  odious  monument  of  their  sen'itude,  ran 
together  with  a  tumuHuons  violence  and  levelled  the  citadel  with  the  ground. 

It  was  now  in  Doria's  power  to  have  rendered  himself  the  soveiei^n  of  his 
country,  which  he  had  so  happily  delivered  from  oppreHsion.  The  fame 
of  his  fonner  actions,  the  success  of  his  present  attempt,  the  attacliment  of 
his  friends,  the  gratitude  of  his  countrymeuj  together  with  the  support  of  the 
emperor.  aU  conspired  to  facilitate  his  attaining  the  supreme  authority  and 
invited  nim  to  lay  hold  of  it.  But,  with  a  magnanimi^  of  which  there  are  few 
ejuimples,  he  sacrificed  all  thoughts  of  aggrandizing  himself  to  the  virtuous 
satisfaction  of  establishing  liberty  in  his  country,  the  highest  object  at  which 
ainbitk>n  can  aim.    Having  assembled  the  whole  body  of  the  people  in  the 
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court  before  his  pahce,  he  Msored  them  that  the  hapfpinen  d  eeeiiig  them 
onoe  more  in  possession  of  freedom  was  to  him  af  tiU  reward  for  all  his  services ; 
that)  more  del^;hted  with  the  name  of  citizen  than  of  sovereiga.  he  claimed 
no  pre-eminence  or  power  above  his  equals,  but  remitted  entirely  u>  them  the 
right  of  settKng  what  form  of  government  the^  would  now  choose  to  be  estab- 
Hshed  among  tnem.  Tlie  people  listened  to  hmi  with  tears  of  admiration  and 
of  joy.  Twelve  persons  were  elected  to  new-model  the  constitution  of  the 
republic.  The  iuiluence  of  Doria's  virtue  and  example  communicated  itself  to 
his  countrymen :  the  factions  which  had  long  torn  and  ruined  the  state  seemed 
to  be  forgotten  ;  prudent  precautions  were  taken  to  prevent  their  reviving ; 
and  the  same  form  of  government  which  hath  subsisted  with  little  variation 
since  that  time  in  Genoa  was  established  with  universal  applaosa  Doria  lived 
to  a  fpreat  ace,  beloved,  respected,  and  honoured  by  his  countrymen ;  and 
adhenng  uniformly  to  ms  professions  of  moderation,  without  am^ating  aiiv- 
thing  unbecoming  a  private  citizen,  he  preserved  a  great  ascendant  over  the 
councils  of  the  repubhc,  which  owed  its  being  to  his  generosity.  Theauthority 
which  he  possessed  was  more  flattering,  as  weU  ae  more  satisnctory,  than  that 
derived  from  sovereignty, — a  dominion  founded  in  love  and  in  gratitude,  and 
upheld  bj  veneration  for  his  virtues,  not  by  the  diead  of  his  power.  His 
memory  is  still  reverenced  by  the  Genoese ;  and  he  is  distinguished  in  their 
public  monuments,  and  celebrated  in  the  works  of  their  historians,  by  the 
most  honourable  of  all  appellations,  thb  father  of  his  oountbt,  ajtd  tbb 
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Francis,  in  order  to  recover  the  renutation  of  his  arms,  discredited  by  so 
many  losses,  made  new  efforts  in  the  Milanese.  But  the  count  of  St  Pol,  a 
rash  and  unexperienced  oflicer,  to  whom  he  gave  the  command,  was  no  match 
for  Antonio  de  Lerviu  the  ablest  of  the  imperial  genomls.  He,  by  his  superior 
skill  in  war,  checkea,  with  a  handful  of  men,  the  brisk  but  ill-concerted 
motions  of  the  French ;  and,  though  so  infirm  himself  that  he  was  carried 
constantly  in  a  litter,  he  surpassed  them,  when  occasion  required,  no  less  in 
activity  than  in  prudenoa  By  an  unexpected  march,  he  surprised,  defeated, 
and  took  prisoner  the  count  of  St  Pol,  ruining  the  French  army  in  the 
Milanese  as  entirely  as  the  prince  of  Orange  had  ruined  that  which  besieged 
Naples.** 

Amidst  these  vigorous  operations  in  the  field,  each  party  discovered  an  im- 
patient desire  of  peace,  and  continual  negotiations  were  carried  on  for  that 
purpose.  The  French  king,  discouraged  and  almost  exhausted  by  so  many 
unsuccessful  enterprises,  was  reduced  now  to  think  of  obtaining  the  release  of 
his  sons  by  concessions,  not  bv  the  terror  of  his  arms.  The  pope  hoped  to 
r^tover  by  a  treaty  whatever  he  had  lost  in  the  war.  The  emperor,  notwith- 
standing the  advantages  which  he  had  gained,  had  many  reasons  to  make  him 
wish  for  an  accommodation.  Solyman,  havinff  overrun  Hungary,  was  ready 
to  break  in  upon  the  Austrian  territ<Mies  wiUi  the  wh<^  force  A  the  East 
The  Reformation  gaining  ground  dailv  in  Gennany,  the  princes  who  favoured 
it  had  entered  into  a  confederacy  which  Charles  thought  dangerous  to  the 
tranq  uillity  of  the  empire.  The  Spanianls  murmured  at  a  war  of  such  unusual 
len^h,  the  weight  of  which  rested  chiefly  on  them.  The  variety  and  extent 
of  the  emperor's  (^rations  far  exceeded  what  his  revenues  could  support :  his 
success  hitherto  had  been  owing  chiefly  to  his  own  good  fortune  and  to  the 
abilities  of  his  generals ;  nor  could  he  flatter  himsdf  that  they,  with  troops 
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destitnte  of  ererything  necessary,  would  always  triumi  h  over  enemies  still  in  a 
condition  to  renew  their  attacks.  All  parties,  however,  were  at  equal  pains 
to  conceal  or  to  dissemble  their  real  sentiments.  Tne  emperor,  that  his 
inability  to  carry  on  the  war  might  not  be  suspected,  insisted  on  high  terms 
in  the  tone  of  a  conqueror.  The  pope,  solicitous  not  to  lose  his  present  allies 
before  he  came  to  any  agreement  with  Charles,  continued  to  make  a  thousand 
protestations  of  fideuty  to  the  former,  while  he  privately  negotiated  with 
the  latter.  Francis,  afraid  that  his  confederates  might  prevent  him  by 
treating  for  themselves  with  the  emperor,  had  recourse  to  many  dishonourable 
artifices  in  order  to  turn  their  attention  from  the  measures  which  he  was 
taking  to  adjust  all  differences  with  his  rival 

In  this  situation  of  aflairs,  when  all  the  contending  powers  vdshed  for  peace 
but  durst  not  venture  too  hastiljr  on  the  steps  necessary  for  attaining  it,  t^o 
ladies  undertook  to  procure  this  blessing  so  much  desired  by  all  Europe. 
These  were  Margaret  of  Austria,  duchess  dowager  of  Savoy,  the  emperoi-'s 
aunt,  and  Louise.  Francis's  mother.  They  agreed  on  an  interview  at  Cam- 
bray,  and,  being  lodged  in  two  adjoining  bouses,  between  which  a  communica* 
tion  was  opened,  met  together  without  ceremony  or  observation,  and  held 
daily  conferences,  to  which  no  person  whatever  was  admitted.  As  both  weie 
profoundly  skilled  in  business,  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  secrets  of  their 
respective  courts,  and.  possessed  with  perfect  confidence  in  each  other,  they 
soon  made  great  progress  towards  a  final  accommodation  ;  and  the  ambassa- 
dors of  all  the  confederates  waited  in  anxious  suspense  to  know  their  fate, 
the  determination  of  which  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  those  illustrious 
n^tiators.** 

But,  whatever  diligence  they  used  to  hasten  forward  a  general  peace,  the 
pope  had  the  address  and  indnstiy  to  get  the  start  of  his  allies,  bjr  concluding 
at  Barcelona  a  particular  treaty  for  himself.  The  emperor,  impatient  to  vis.it 
Italy  in  his  way  to  Germany,  and  desirous  of  re-establishing  tranquillity  in 
the  one  country  before  he  attempted  to  compose  the  dif>orders  which  abounded 
in  the  other,  round  it  necessary  to  secure  at  least  one  alliance  among  the 
Italian  states  on  which  he  might  depend.  That  with  Clement,  who  courted  it 
with  unwearied  importunity,  seemed  more  proper  than  any  other.  Charlefi, 
being  extremely  policitons  to  make  some  reparation  for  the  insults  which  he 
had  offered  to  tne  sacred  character  of  the  pope,  and  to  redeem  past  offences  by 
new  merit,  granted  Clement,  notwithstanding  all  bis  misfortunes,  terms  more 
favourable  than  he  conM  have  expected  after  a  continued  series  of  successes. 
Aroone  other  articles,  be  engaged  to  restore  all  the  territories  belonging  to 
the  ecclesiastical  state^  to  re-establish  the  dominion  of  the  Medici  in  Florence, 
to  ^ve  his  natural  daughter  in  marriage  to  Alexander,  the  bead  of  that 
family,  and  to  put  it  in  the  pon^s  power  to  decide  concerning  the  fate  of 
Sforza  and  the  possession  of  the  Milanese.  In  return  for  these  ample  conces- 
sions, Clement  gave  the  emperor  the  investiture  of  Naples  without  the  reserve 
of  an^  tribute  but  the  present  of  a  white  steed  in  acknowledgment  of  bis 
eovereigntr,  absolved  all  who  had  been  concerned  in  assaulting  and  plundering 
Rome,  and  permitted  diaries  and  his  brother  Ferdinand  to  levy  the  fourth  of 
the  ecclesiastical  revenues  throughout  their  dominions.** 

The  account  of  this  transaction  quickened  the  negotiations  at  Cambray,  and 
brought  Margaret  and  Louise  to  an  immediate  agreement.  The  treaty  of 
Madrid  served  as  the  basis  of  that  which  they  concluded ;  the  latter  being  in- 
tended to  mitigate  the  rigour  of  the  former.    The  chief  artides  were,  that  the 
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emperor  should  not  for  the  present  demand  the  restitntion  of  Buti^ndy,  re- 
serving, however,  in  full  force  his  rights  and  pretensions  to  that  duchy ;  that 
Fiancis  should  pay  two  millions  of  crowns  as  the  ransom  of  his  sons,  and, 
before  they  were  set  at  liberty,  should  restore  such  towns  as  he  still  held  in 
the  Milanese ;  that  he  should  resign  his  pretensions  to  the  sovereignty  of 
Flanders  and  of  Artois ;  that  he  should  renounce  all  his  pretensions  to  Naples, 
Milan,  Genoa,  and  every  other  place  beyond  the  Alps ;  that  he  should  im- 
mediately consummate  the  marriage  concluded  between  faim  and  the  emperor's 
sister  Eleanora.** 

Thus  Francis,  chiefly  from  his  impatience  to  procure  liberty  to  his  sons, 
sacriticed  everytning  which  had  at  first  prompted  him  to  take  arms,  or  which 
had  induced  him,  by  continuing  hostiUties  daring  nine  successive  caiupaif^ns, 
to  protract  the  war  to  a  length  hardly  known  in  Europe  before  the  establish- 
ment  of  standing  armies  and  the  imposition  of  exorbitant  taxes  became  uni- 
versal The  emperor,  by  this  treaty,  was  rendered  sole  arbiter  of  the  fate  of 
Italy ;  he  delivered  his  territories  in  the  Netherlands  from  an  unpleasant 
badge  of  subjection ;  and,  after  having  baffled  his  rival  in  the  field,  he  pre- 
scribed to  him  the  conditions  of  peac&  The  difierent  conduct  and  spirit  with 
which  the  two  monarchs  carried  on  the  operations  of  war  led  naturally  to  such 
an  issue  of  it.  Charles,  inclined  by  temper  as  well  as  obliged  by  his  situation, 
concerted  all  his  schemes  with  caution^  pursued  them  with  perseverance,  and. 
observing  circumstances  and  events  with  attention,  let  none  escape  that  could 
be  improved  to  advantage.  Francus,  more  enterprising  than  steady,  under- 
took ffreat  designs  with  warmth,  but  often  executed  tnem  with  rem]ssues& 
and,  diverted  by  his  pleasures  or  deceived  by  his  favourites,  he  lost  on  several 
occasions  the  most  promising  opportunities  of  success.  Nor  had  the  character 
of  the  two  rivals  themselves  greater  infiuenoe  on  the  operations  of  war  than 
the  or>posite  qualities  of  the  ^nerals  whom  they  employed.  Among  the  im- 
perialists, valour  tempered  with  prudence,  fertility  of  invention,  aided  by  ex- 
perience, discernment  to  {penetrate  the  desigxis  of  their  enemies,  a  provident 
sagacity  in  conducting  their  own  measures,— in  a  word,  all  the  talents  which 
form  great  commanders  and  insure  victory, — were  oonf^icuous.  Among  the 
French  these  qualities  were  either  wanting,  or  the  very  reverse  of  them 
abounded ;  nor  could  they  boast  of  one  man  (unless  we  except  Lautrec,  who  was 
always  unfortunate)  that  equalled  the  merit  of  Pescara,  Leyva,  Guasto,  the 
prince  of  Orange,  and  other  leaders,  whom  Charles  had  set  in  opposition  to 
them.  Bourbon,  Morone,  Doria,  who  by  their  abilities  and  conanct  mkht 
liave  been  capable  of  balancing  the  superiority  which  the  imperialists  had 
acquired,  were  induced  to  abandon  the  service  of  France,  by  the  carelessness 
of  the  king  and  the  malice  or  injustice  of  his  counsellors ;  and  the  most  fatal 
blows  given  to  France  during  the  progress  of  the  war  proceeded  from  the 
despair  and  resentment  of  these  three  persons. 

The  hard  conditions  to  which  Francis  was  obliged  to  sabmit  were  not  the 
roost  afllicting  circumstances  to  him  in  tlie  treaty  of  Cambray.  He  lost  his 
reputation,  and  the  confidence  of  all  Europe,  by  abandoning  his  allies  to 
his  rival.  Unwilling  to  enter  into  the  details  necessary  for  adjusting  their 
interests  or  afraid  that  whatever  he  claimed  for  them  must  have  been  purchased 
by  farther  concessions  on  his  own  part,  he  gave  them  up  in  a  body,  and,  with- 
out the  least  provision  in  their  behalf,  left  the  Venetians,  the  Florentines,  the 
duke  of  Ferrara,  together  with  such  of  the  Neapolitan  oarons  as  had  joined 
hu  army,  to  the  mercy  of  the  eroperor.  They  exclaimed  loudly  against  this 
base  and  perfidious  action,  of  which  Francis  niniself  was  so  much  ashamed 
■*  P.  Heater,  Ker.  Austr.,  lib.  x.  c  8,  p.  234.— SandovAl,  Hiat.  del  Emper.  Gar.  V.,  U.  28. 
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that,  in  order  to  avoid  the  pain  of  hearing  from  their  ambassadors  the  re- 
proaches which  he  justly  merited,  it  was  some  time  before  he  would  consent 
to  allow  them  an  audience.  Charles,  on  the  other  hand,  was  attentive  to  the 
interest  of  every  person  who  had  adhered  to  him ;  the  rights  of  souie  of  his 
Pleniish  subjects  who  had  estates  or  pretensions  in  Prance  were  secured  ;  one 
article  was  inserted,  obliging  Prancis  to  restore  the  blood  and  memory  of  the 
Constable  Bourbon,  and  to  grant  his  heirs  the  possession  of  his  lands  which 
had  been  forfeited;  another,  by  which  indemnification  was  stipulated  for 
those  Prench  gentlemen  who  had  accompanied  iiourbon  in  his  exile.**  This 
conduct,  laudaole  in  it^lf,  and  placed  in  the  most  striking  light  by  a  com- 
parison with  that  of  Prands,  gamed  Charles  as  much  esteem  as  the  success  of 
his  arms  had  acquired  him  glory. 

Francis  did  not  treat  theidngof  Endand  with  the  same  neglect  as  his  other 
allies.  He  communicated  to  him  all  the  steps  of  his  negotiation  at  Cambray, 
and  luckily  found  that  monarch  in  a  situation  which  left  him  no  choice  but  to 
approve  implicitly  of  his  measures  and  to  concur  with  them.  Henry  had  been 
soliciting  the  pope  for  some  time  m  order  to  obtain  a  divorce  from  Catharine 
of  Arai^on,  his  queea  Several  motives  combined  in  prompting  the  kin^^  to 
urge  his  suit  As  he  was  powerfully  influenced  at  some  seasons  by  religions 
considerations,  he  entertained  many  scniples  concerning  the  le^timacy  of  his 
marriage  with  his  brother's  widow;  his  afiiections  had  long  been  es>tran^d 
from  the  queen,  who  was  older  than  himself,  and  had  lost  all  the  charms  which 
8he  possessed  in  the  earlier  part  of  her  life ;  he  was  passionately  desirous  of 
having  male  issue ;  Wolsey  artfully  fortified  his  scruples,  and  encouraged  his 
.hopes,  that  he  might  widen  the  breach  between  him  and  the  emperor,  Catha- 
rine's nephew :  and,  what  was  more  forcible,  perhaps,  in  its  operation  than 
all  these  miited,  the  king  had  conceived  a  violent  love  for  the  celebrated  Anne 
Boleyn,  a  youn^  lady  of  great  beauty,  and  of  greater  accomplishments,  whom, 
as  he  found  it  impossible  to  gain  her  on  other  terms,  he  determined  to  raise 
to  the  throne.  The  papal  authority  had  often  been  interposed  to  grant 
divorces  for  reasons  less  specious  than  those  which  Henry  produced.  When 
the  matter  was  first  proposed  to  Clement,  durine  his  imprisonment  in  the 
castle  of  St  Anselo^  as  his  hopes  of  recovering  hoerty  depended  entirely  on 
the  king  of  Bnguuid  and  his  ally  of  France,  he  expressed  the  warmest  inclina- 
tion to  gratify  him.  But  no  sooner  was  he  set  free  than  he  discovered  other 
sentiments.  Charles,  who  espoused  the  protection  of  his  aunt  with  zeal 
inflamed  by  resentment,  alarmed  the  pope,  on  the  one  hand,  with  threats 
which  made  a  deep  impression  on  his  timid  mind,  and  allured  him,  on  the 
other,  with  those  promises  in  favour  of  his  family  which  he  afterwards  accom- 
]>lished.  Upon  the  prospect  of  these,  Clement*  not  bnly  forgot  all  his  obliga- 
tions to  Henry,  but  ventured  to  endanger  the  interests  of  the  Romish  religion 
in  England,  and  to  run  the  risk  of  alienating  that  kingdom  for  ever  from  the 
obedience  of  the  papal  see.  After  amusing  Henry  during  two  years  with  all 
the  subtleties  and  chicane  which  the  court  of  Rome  can  so  dexterously  employ 
to  protract  or  defeat  any  cause. — after  displaying  the  whole  extent  of  his  am- 
biguous and  deceitful  policy,  the  intricacies  of  which  the  English  historians. 
to  whom  it  properly  belongs,  have  found  it  no  easy  matter  to  trace  and 
unravel, — he  at  last  recalled  the  powers  of  the  delegates  whom  he  had  ap- 
pointed to  judge  in  the  point,  avocated  the  cause  to  Rome,  leaving  the  king 
no  other  hope  of  obtaining  a  divorce  but  from  the  personal  decision  of  the 
pope  himself.  As  Clement  was  now  in  strict  alliance  with  the  emperor,  who 
bad  purchased  his  friendship  by  the  exorbitant  concessions  which  nave  been 

••  Gulc,  Ub.  xlx.  p.  626.--P.  Henter.,  Rer.  Anstr,  lib.  x  c.  4,  p.  236. 
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mentioned,  Henry  despaired  of  procuring  any  Aentence  from  the  former  bat 
wliat  was  dictated  by  the  latter.  His  hououri  however  and  passions  con- 
curred in  preventing  him  from  relinquLshiug  bis  scheme  of  a  divorce,  which  he 
determined  to  accomplish  by  other  means,  and  at  any  rate ;  and  the  continu- 
ance of  Francis's  friendship  being  necessary  to  counterbalance  the  emperor's 
power,  he,  in  order  to  secure  that,  not  only  ottered  no  remonstrances  ^^nst 
the  total  neglect  of  their  allies  in  the  treaty  of  Cambray,  but  made  Francis 
the  present  of  a  hu^  sum  as  a  brotherly  contribution  towards  the  payment 
of  the  ransom  for  his  sons.*' 

Soon  aftQT  the  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded,  the  emperor  landed  in  Italy 
with  a  numerous  train  of  the  Spanish  nobihty  and  a  considerable  body  of 
troops.  He  left  the  government  of  Spain,  during  his  absence,  to  the  empress 
IsaMlla.  By  his  long  residence  in  that  cotintrv  he  had  acquired  such  thorough 
knowled^  of  the  character  of  the  people  that  ne  could  perfectly  accommodate 
the  maxims  of  his  goveniment  to  their  genius.  He  could  even  assume,  upon 
some  occasions,  sucn  popular  manners  as  gained  wonderfully  upon  the  Span- 
iards. A  striking  mstance  of  his  disposition  to  gratify  them  had  occurred  * 
few  days  before  he  embarked  for  Italy.  He  was  to  make  his  public  entry  into 
the  city  of  Barcelona ;  and  some  doubts  having  arisen  among  the  inhabi- 
tants wnether  they  should  receive  him  as  emperor  or  as  count  of  Barcelona, 
Charles  instantly  decided  in  favour  of  the  latter,  declaring  that  he  was  more 

Sroud  of  that  ancient  title  than  of  his  in)perial  crown.  Soothed  with  this 
attering  expression  of  his  retard,  the  citizens  welcomed  him  with  acclama- 
tions of  joy ;  and  the  states  of  the  province  swore  allegiance  to  his  son  Philip, 
as  heir  of  the  county  of  Barcelona.  A  similar  oath  had  been  taken  in  all  the 
kingdoms  of  Spain,  with  equal  satisfaction." 

The  emperor  appeared  m  Italy  with  the  pomp  and  power  of  a  conqueror. 
Ambassadors  from  all  the  princes  and  states  of  that  countty  attended  his 
court,  waiting  to  receive  his  decision  with  regard  to  their  fate.  At  Genoa, 
where  he  first  landed,  he  was  received  with  the  acclamations  due  to  the  pro- 
tector of  their  liberties.  Having  honoured  Doria  with  many  marks  cl  distinc- 
tion, and  bestowed  on  the  republic  several  new  privileges,  he  proceeded  to 
Bologna,  the  place  fixed  ui)on  for  his  interview  with  the  pope.  He  affected  to 
unite  in  his  public  entry  into  that  city  the  state  and  majesty  that  suited  an 
emperor  with  the  humility  becominK  an  obedient  son  of  tne  Church ;  and 
while  at  the  head  of  twenty  thousand  veteran  soldiers,  able  to  give  law  to  all 
Italy,  he  kneeled  down  to  kiss  the  feet  of  that  very  pope  whom  he  had  so 
later^  detained  a  prisoner.  The  Italians,  after  suffering  so  much  from  the 
ferocity  and  Ucentiousness  of  his  armies,  and  after  havins^  been  long  accustomed 
to  form  in  their  imagination  a  picture  of  Charles  which  bore  some  resemblance 
to  that  of  the  barMurous  monarchs  of  the  Goths  or  Huns,  who  had  formerly 
afflicted  their  country  with  like  calamities,  were  surprised  to  see  a  prince  of  a 
graceful  appearance,  affable  and  courteous  in  his  deportment^  of  regular 
manners,  and  of  exemplary  attention  to  all  the  offices  of  religion.**  They 
were  still  more  astonished  when  he  settled  all  the  concerns  of  the  princes  ana 
states  which  now  depended  on  him  with  a  degree  of  moderation  and  equity 
much  beyond  what  they  had  expected. 

Charles  himself,  when  he  set  out  from  Spain,  far  from  intending  to  give  any 
such  extraordinary  proof  of  bis  self-denial,  seems  to  have  been  resolved  to 
avail  himself  to  the  utmost  of  the  superiority  which  he  had  acquired  in  Italy. 
But  various  circumstances  concurred  m  pointing  out  the  necessity  of  pursuing 
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a  yery  different  coarse.  The  promes  of  the  Tnrkish  sultan^  wha  after  over- 
running  Hungary,  had  penetrated  into  Austria  and  laid  siese  to  Vienna  with 
an  army  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men,  loudly  ciuled  upon  him  to 
collect  his  whole  force  to  oppose  that  torrent ;  and  thouiarh  the  vfuour  of  the 
Qennan^,  the  prudent  conanct  of  Ferdinand,  together  with  the  treachery  of 
the  yizier,  soon  obliged  Solyman  to  abandon  that  enterprise  with  die^ace  and 
loss,  the  rehgious  disorders  still  ffrowing  in  Germany  rendered  the  presence  of 
the  emperor  highly  necessary  there.**  The  Florentines,  instead  ol  giving 
theur  consent  to  the  re-establishment  of  the  Medid,  which  by  ti^e  treaty  (» 
Barcelona  the  emperor  had  bound  himself  to  procure,  were  prepared  to  defend 
their  liberty  by  force  of  arms ;  the  preparations  for  this  journey  had  involved 
him  in  unusual  expenses ;  and  on  this,  as  well  as  manv  other  occasions,  the 
multiplicity  of  his  affiurs,  together  with  the  narrowness  ot  his  revenues,  obliged 
him  to  contract  the  schemes  which  his  boundless  ambition  was  apt  to  form, 
and  to  forego  present  and  certain  advantages  that  he  might  guard  against 
more  remote  but  imavoidable  dangers.  Charles,  from  all  these  considerations, 
finding  it  necessary  to  assume  an  air  of  moderation,  acted  his  part  with  a  good 
gracei  fie  admitted  Sforza  into  his  presence,  and  not  only  gave  him  a  full 
pardon  of  all  past  offences,  but  granted  him  the  investiture  of  the  duchv, 
together  with  ms  niece,  the  king  of  Denmark's  daughter,  in  marriage.  lie 
allowed  the  duke  of  Ferrara  to  keep  postiession  of  all  nis  dominions,  aolinsting 
the  points  in  dispute  between  him  and  the  pope  with  an  imfMurtialitv  not  very 
agreeable  to  the  latter.  He  came  to  a  final  accommodation  with  the  Venetians, 
upon  the  reasonable  condition  of  their  restoring  whatever  they  had  usurped 
during  the  late  war,  either  in  the  Neapolitan  or  papal  territories.  In  return 
for  so  many  concessions,  he  exacted  considerable  sums  from  each  of  the  powers 
with  whom  he  treated,  which  thev  paid  without  reluetanoe>  and  which  afforded 
him  the  means  of  proceeding  on  nis  journey  towards  Qermany  with  a  magnifi- 
cence suitable  to  his  dignity.*' 

These  treatie^  which  restored  tranguillily  to  Italy  after  a  tedious  war,  the 
calamities  of  which  had  chiefly  afiected  that  country,  were  published  at  Bologna 
with  great  solemnity  on  the  first  daj  of  the  year  1530,  amidst  the  univerFal 
acclamations  of  the  people ;  applauding  the  emperor,  to  whoee  moderation  and 
generosity  they  ascribed  the  blessings  of  peace  which  they  had  so  long  desired. 
The  Florentines  alone  did  not  partake  of  this  general  joy.  Animated  with  a 
zeal  for  liberty  more  budable  than  prudent,  ttiey  determined  to  oppose  the 
restoration  of  the  Medid.  The  imperial  army  had  already  entered  their 
territories  and  formed  the  siege  of  their  capital.  But  thous^  deserted  by  all 
their  allies,  and  left  without  any  hope  of  succour,  they  defended  themselves 
many  months  with  an  obstinate  valour  worthy  of  better  success ;  and  even 
when  th^  surrendered  they  obtained  a  capitulation  which  gave  them  hopes  of 
securing  some  remains  of  their  liberty,  but  the  emperor,  from  his  desire  to 
gratify  the  pope,  frustrated  all  their  esnpectations,  and,  abolishing  their  ancient 
form  of  government,  raised  Alexander  de'  Medici  to  the  same  absolute  dominion 
over  that  state  which  his  family  have  retained  to  the  present  times.  Philibert 
de  Chlilons,  prince  of  Orange,  the  imperial  general,  was  killed  during  this 
siege;  His  estate  and  titles  descended  to  his  sister,  Claude  de  ChMons,  who 
vras  married  to  Rend,  count  of  Nassau ;  and  she  transmitted  to  her  posterity 
of  the  house  of  Nassau  the  title  of  princes  of  Orange,  which  by  their  superior 
talents  and  valour  they  have  rendered  so  illustrious." 

After  the  publication  of  the  peace  at  Bologna,  and  the  ceremony  of  his 
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coronation  as  king  of  Lombardy  and  emperor  of  the  Roman?^  which  the  pope 
performed  with  the  accustomed  formalitiea,  nothing  detained  Charles  in 
Italy ;  **  and  he  began  to  prepare  for  his  journey  to  Germany.  His  presence 
became  every  day  more  necessaiy  in  that  country,  and  was  solicited  with 
eiiuai  importunity  by  the  Catholics  and  by  the  favourers  of  the  new  doetrineH. 
During  that  long  interval  of  tranquillity  which  the  absence  of  the  emperor, 
the  contests  between  him  and  the  pope,  and  his  attention  to  the  war  with 
France  afforded  them,  the  latter  gained  much  ground.  Most  of  the  princes 
who  had  embraced  Luther's  opinions  iiad  not  only  established  in  their  terri- 
tories that  form  of  worship  which  he  approved,  but  had  entirely  suppressed 
the  rites  of  the  Romish  Church.  Many  of  the  free  cities  had  imitated  their 
conduct  Almost  one-half  of  the  Germanic  body  had  revolted  from  the  papal 
see ;  and  its  authority,  even  in  those  provinces  which  had  not  hitherto  sha&n 
off  the  yoke,  was  considerably  weakened,  paitly  by  the  example  of  rovolt  in 
the  neighbouring  states,  partly  by  the  secret  progress  of  the  Reformed 
doctrine,  even  in  those  countries  wnere  it  was  not  openly  embraced.  What- 
ever satisfaction  the  emperor,  while  he  was  at  open  enmity  with  the  see  of 
Rome,  might  have  f^t  in  those  events  which  tended  to  nxnti^  and  embarrass 
the  pope,  he  could  not  h^p  perceiving  now  that  the  religious  divisions  in 
German  would,  in  the  end,  prove  extremely  hurtful  to  the  imperial  authority. 
The  weakness  of  former  emperors  had  suffered  the  great  vassals  of  the  empira 
to  make  such  successful  encroachments  upon  their  power  and  prerogative 
that  during  the  whole  course  of  the  wan  wnich  had  often  required  the  exer- 
tion of  his  utmost  strength,  Charles  hanuy  draw  any  effectual  aid  from  Ger- 
many, and  found  that  magnificent  tities  or  obsolete  pretensions  were  almost 
the  only  advantages  whicn  he  had  sained  by  swaying  the  imperial  sceptre, 
lie  l)ecame  fully  sensible  that  if  he  uid  not  recover  in  some  degree  the  pro- 
ro^iitives  which  his  predecessors  had  lost,  and  acquire  the  authority  as  well 
as  posse.^  the  name  of  head  of  the  empire,  his  high  dignity  would  contribute 
more  to  obstruct  than  to  promote  his  ambitious  schemes.  Nothing,  he  saw, 
wa«<  more  essential  towaros  attaining  this  than  to  suppress  opinions  whidi 
nii^ht  form  new  bonds  of  confederacy  among  the  princes  of  the  empire  Mid 
unite  them  by  ties  stronger  and  more  sacred  than  any^  political  connection. 
Nothing  seemed  to  lead  more  certainly  to  the  accomplishments  of  his  design 
than  to  employ  zeal  for  the  established  reli^on,  of  which  he  was  the  natural 
protector^  as  the  instrument  of  extending  his  dvil  authority. 

Acoordindy,a  prospect  no  sooner  opened  of  comii^  to  an  accommodation  with 
the  pope  tnan,  by  toe  emperor's  appointment,  a  diet  of  the  empire  was  held 
at  Spires,  in  order  to  take  into  consideration  the  state  of  religion.  The  decree 
of  the  diet  assembled  there  in  the  year  1526,  which  was  almost  equivalent  to 
a  toleration  of  Luther's  opinions,  had  given  great  offence  to  the  rest  of  Chris- 
tendom. The  ^p:eate8t  delicacy  of  address,  however,  was  requisite  in  proceed* 
in^  to  any  decision  more  rigoroua  The  minds  ot  men,  kq[>t  in  perpetual 
agitation  by  a  controversy  carried  on  during  twelve  years  without  intermission 
of  debate  or  abatement  of  zeal,  were  now  inflamed  to  a  high  degree.  Ther 
were  accustomed  to  innovations,  and  saw  the  boldest  of  them  successful 
Having  not  only  abolished  old  rites,  but  substituted  new  forms  in  their  plao& 
they  were  influenced  as  nmch  by  attachment  to  the  system  which  they  had 
emoraoed  as  by  aversion  to  that  which  they  had  abandoned.  Luther  himself» 
of  a  spirit  not  to  be  worn  out  by  the  length  and  obstinacy  of  the  combat  or  to 
become  remiss  upon  success,  continued  the  attack  with  as  much  vigour  as  he 
had  begun  it.  His  disciples,  of  whom  many  equalled  him  in  zeal  and 
**  H.  Gomel.  Aisrippft  <le4nplid  ooronaUone  Car.  V^  ap.  Sciid.,  U.  2SM. 
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surpassed  him  in  learning,  were  no  less  capable  than  their  master  to  conduct 
the  controversjr  in  the  properest  manner.  Many  of  the  laity,  some  even  of 
the  princes,  trained  up  amidst  these  incessant  disputations,  and  in  the  habit 
of  listening  to  the  ars:uments  of  the  contending  parties,  who  alternately 
appealed  to  them  as  jndiras,  came  to  be  profoundly  skilled  in  all  the  q^uestions 
which  were  agitated^  ana.  upon  occasion,  could  show  themselves  not  mexpert 
in  any  of  the  arts  with  wnicn  these  theological  encounters  were  managed.  It 
was  obvious  from  all  these  dreumstances  uiat  any  violent  decision  of  the  diet 
must  have  immediatdy  precipitated  matters  into  confusion  and  have  kindled 
in  Qermany  the  flames  of  a  religious  war.  AH,  therefore,  that  the  archduke, 
and  the  other  commissioners  appointed  by  the  emperor,  demanded  of  the 
diet,  was  to  enjoin  those  states  of  the  empire  which  had  hitherto  obeyed  the 
decree  issued  against  Luther  at  Worms,  in  the  year  1524,  to  per  evere  -in 
the  observation  of  it,  and  to  prohibit  the  other  states  from  attemptiuff  any 
further  innovation  in  religion,  particularly  from  abolishing  the  mass,  before 
the  meeting  of  a  general  council.  After  much  dispute,  a  £cree  to  that  effect 
was  approved  of  by  a  majority  of  voicea.*^    [1529.] 

The  elector  of  Saxony,  the  manjuis  of  firandenburg,  the  landerave  of  He^ 
the  dukes  of  Lunenburg,  the  pnnce  of  Anhalt,  together  wiui  the  deputies 
of  fourteen  imperial  or  free  aties,**  entered  a  solemn  protest  against  this 
decree,  as  unjust  and  imfHoua  On  that  account  they  were  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  Protestants,''  an  appellation  which  hath  since  become  better 
known  and  more  honourable  by  its  being  applied  indiscriminately  to  aU  the 
sects,  of  whatever  denomination,  which  have  revolted  from  the  Roman  see. 
Not  satisfied  with  this  declaration  of  their  dissent  from  the  decree  of  the  diet, 
the  Protestants  sent  ambassadors  into  Italy  to  lay  their  grievances  before 
the  emperor;  from  whom  they  met  with  the  most  disooura^ng  reception. 
Charles  was  at  that  time  in  close  union  with  the  pope,  and  solicitous  to  attach 
him  inviolably  to  bis  interests.  During  their  long  residence  at  Bolo^a  they 
held  many  consultations  concerning  the  most  effectual  means  of  extirpating 
the  heresies  which  had  eprung  up  in  Qermany.  Clement,  whose  cautious  ana 
timid  mind  the  proposal  of  a  general  council  filled  with  horror  even  beyond 
what  popes,  the  constant  enemies  of  such  assemblies,  usually  feel,  employed 
every  argument  to  dissuade  the  emperor  from  consenting  to  that  measure; 
He  represented  ^neral  councils  as  factious,  ungovernable,  presumptuous, 
formidable  to  civil  authority,  and  too  slow  in  their  o^terations  to  remedy  dis- 
orders which  required  an  immediate  cure;  Experience,  he  said,  liad  now 
taught  both  the  emperor  and  himself  that  forbearance  and  lenity,  instead  of 
soothing  the  sfHrit  of  innovation,  had  rendered  it  more  enterprising  and  pre- 
sumptuous: it  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  have  recourse  to  the  rigorous 
methods  which  such  a  desperate  case  required;  Leo's  sentence  of  excom- 
nmnication,  together  with  the  decree  of  the  diet  at  Worms,  should  be  carried 
into  execution  ;  and  it  was  incumbent  on  the  emperor  to  employ  his  whole 
pKOwer  in  order  to  overawe  those  on  whom  the  reverence  due  either  to  eccle- 
siastical or  civil  authority  had  no  longer  any  influenca  Charles,  whose  views 
were  very  different  from  the  pope's,  and  who  became  daily  more  sensible  how 
obstinate  and  deep-rooted  the  evil  was,  thought  of  reconciling  the  Protestants 
by  means  less  violent,  and  considered  the  convocation  of  a  council  as  no 
improper  expedient  for  that  purpose,  but  promised,  if  gentler  arts  failed  of 
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Buooefls,  that  then  he  would  exert  himself  with  rigoar  to  reduce  to  the  obedi- 
ence of  the  holv  see  those  stubborn  enemies  of  the  Catholic  iaith.'^ 

Such  were  tne  sentiments  with  which  the  emperor  set  out  for  Qermany, 
having  already  appointed  a  diet  of  the  empire  to  be  held  at  Augsburg.  In 
his  journey  towaras  that  city  he  had  many  opportunities  of  ooBerviug  the 
disposition  of  the  Qeniuuis  with  regard  to  the  points  in  controversy,  and 
found  their  minds  ever^here  so  much  irritated  and  inflamed  as  convinced 
him  that  nothing  tending  to  severity  or  rigour  ou^ht  to  be  attempted  until 
all  other  measures  proved  ineffectual  He  made  his  public  entry  into  Augs- 
burg with  extraordinary  pomp,  and  fmmd  there  such  a  full  assembly  of  the 
members  of  the  diet  as  was  suitable  both  to  the  importance  of  the  affairs 
which  were  to  come  under  their  consideration,  and  to  tlie  honour  of  an 
emperor  who,  after  a  long  absence,  returned  to  them  crowned  with  reputation 
ana  success.  His  presence  seems  to  have  communicated  to  all  parties  an 
unusual  spirit  of  moderation  and  desire  of  peace.  The  elector  of  Baxony 
would  not  permit  Luther  to  accompany  him  to  the  diet,  lest  he  should  offend 
the  emperor  by  bringing  into  his  presence  a  person  exoommunicated  by  the 
pope,  and  who  had  been  the  author  of  all  those  dissensions  which  it  now 
app^red  so  difficult  to  compose.  At  the  emperor's  desire,  all  the  Protestant 
pnnoes  forbade  the  divines  who  accompanied  them  to  preach  in  public  during 
their  residence  at  Augsburg.  For  the  same  reason,  thev  employed  Melanc- 
thon.  the  man  of  the  greatest  learning  as  well  as  of  tne  most  pacific  and 
gentle  spirit  among  the  Reformers,  to  draw  up  a  confession  of  their  faith, 
expressed  in  terms  as  little  offensive  to  the  Roman  Catholics  as  a  regard  for 
truth  would  permit  Melancthon,  who  seldom  suffered  the  rancour  of  con- 
troversy to  envenom  his  style,  even  in  writings  purely  polemical,  executed  a 
task  so  agreeable  to  his  natural  disposition  with  great  moderation  and  address. 
The  creed  which  he  composed,  known  by  the  name  of  the  CojuftnUm  of 
Av^^mrg^t  from  the  place  where  it  was  presented,  was  read  publicly  in  the 
diet.  Some  popish  divines  were  appointed  to  examine  it ;  they  brought  in 
their  animadversions ;  a  dispute  ensued  between  them  and  Melancthon, 
seconded  by  some  of  his  brethren ;  but  though  Melancthon  softened  some 
articles,  made  concessions  with  regard  to  others,  and  put  the  least  exception- 
able sense  upon  all,— though  the  emperor  himself  laboured  with  great  earnest- 
ness to  reconcile  the  contending  parties.— so  inany  marks  of  distinction  were 
now  established,  and  such  insuperable  barriers  placed  between  the  two 
churches,  that  all  hopes  of  bringing  about  a  ooahtion  seemed  utterly  des- 
perate." 

From  the  divines,  among  whom  his  endeavours  had  been  so  unsuccessful, 
Charles  turned  to  the  princes  their  patrons.  Kor  did  he  find  them,  how 
desirous  soever  of  accommodation,  or  willing  to  oblige  the  emperor,  more 
disposed  than  the  former  to  renounce  their  opinions.  At  that  time,  zeal  for 
religion  took  possession  of  the  minds  of  men  to  a  degree  wliich  can  scarcely 
be  conceived  by  those  who  live  in  an  age  when  the  passions  excited  by  the 
first  manifestation  of  truth  and  the  first  recovery  of  liberty  have  in  a  great 
measure  ceased  to  operate.  This  zeal  was  then  of  such  strength  as  to  over- 
come attachment  to  their  political  interests,  which  is  commonly  the  pre- 
dominant motive  among  prince;;.  The  elector  of  Saxony,  the  landgrave  of 
Hesse,  and  other  chiefs  of  the  Protestants,  though  solicited  separately  by  the 
emperor,  and  allured  by  the  promise  or  prospect  of  those  advantages  which 
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it  iras  known  they  were  more  solicitous  to  attain,  refused,  with  a  fortitude 
highly  worthy  of  imitation,  to  abandon  what  they  deemed  the  cause  of  God, 
for  the  sake  of  any  earthly  acquisition.** 

Every  scheme  in  order  to  gain  or  disunite  the  Protestant  party  proving 
abortive,  nothine  now  remained  for  the  emperor  but  to  take  some  vigorous 
measured  towards  asserting  the  doctrines  and  authority  of  the  established 
Church.  These,  Campeggio.  the  papal  nundo,  had  always  recommended  as 
the  only  proper  and  effectual  course  of  dealing  with  such  obstinate  heretics. 
In  compliance  with  his  opinions  and  remonstrances,  the  diet  issued  a  decree 
condemning  most  of  the  peculiar  tenets  held  by  the  Protestants,  forbidding  any 
person  to  protect  or  tolerate  such  as  taught  them,  enjoining  a  strict  observiAice 
of  the  established  rites,  and  prohibiting  any  further  innovation,  under  severe 
penalties  All  orders  of  men  were  requirea  to  assist  with  their  persons  and 
zortunes  in  carrying  this  decree  into  execution ;  and  such  as  refused  to  obey  it 
-were  declared  incapable  of  acting  as  judges,  or  of  appearing  as  parties  in  the 
imj^rial  chamber,  the  supreme  court  H  judicature  in  the  empire.  To  all 
wliich  was  subjoined  a  promise  that  an  application  should  be  made  to  the 
pope  requiring  him  to  call  a  ^neral  council  within  six  months,  in  order  to 
terminate  all  controversies  by  its  sovereign  decisions.^ 

The  severity  of  this  decree,  which  "was  considered  as  a  prelude  to  the  most 
violent  persecution,  alarmed  the  Protestants  and  convinced  them  that  the 
emperor  was  resolved  on  their  destruction.  The  dread  of  those  calamities 
which  were  readjr  to  fall  on  the  Church  oppresFcd  the  feeble  spirit  of  Me- 
lancthon,  and,  as*  if  the  caase  had  already  been  desperate,  he  gave  himself  up 
to  melancholy  and  lamentation.  But  Luther,  who  during  the  meeting  of  the 
diet  had  enaeavoured  to  confirm  and  animate  his  party  by  several  treatises 
which  he  addressed  to  them,  was  not  di«?concerted  or  dismayed  at  the  prospect 
of  this  new  danger.  He  comforted  Melancthon  and  his  other  desponaiiig 
disciples,  and  exhorted  the  princes  not  to  abandon  those  truths  which  they 
had  lately  asserted  with  such  laudable  boldness.*'  His  exhortations  made  the 
deeper  impression  upon  them  as  they  were  greatly  alarmed  at  that  time  by 
the  account  of  a  combination  amon^  the  popish  princes  of  the  empire  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  established  religion,  to  which  Charles  himself  had  acceded.*' 
This  convinced  them  that  it  was  necessary  to  stand  on  their  guard,  and  that 
their  own  safety,  as  well  as  the  success  of  their  cause,  depended  on  union. 
FiDed  with  this  dread  of  the  adverse  party,  and  with  these  sentiments  con- 
cerning the  conduct  proper  for  themselves,  they  assembled  at  Smalkalde. 
There  they  concluded  a  league  of  mutual  defence  a^in»t  all  aggressors.**  by 
which  they  formed  the  Protestant  states  of  the  empire  into  one  regular  oody, 
and.  beginning  already  to  consider  themselves  as  such,  they  resolveid  to  apply 
to  tne  kings  of  France  and  England  and  to  implore  them  to  patronize  and 
assist  their  new  confederacy. 

An  affair  not  connected  with  religion  furnished  them  with  a  pretence  for 
courting  the  aid  of  foreign  princes.  Charles,  whose  ambitious  views  enlarged 
in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  his  power  and  grandeur,  had  formed  a  scheme 
of  continuing  the  imperial  crown  in  his  family,  by  procuring  his  brother 
Ferdinand  to  be  elected  king  of  the  Romans.  The  present  juncture  was 
favourable  for  the  execution  of  that  design.  The  emperor's  arms  had  been 
everywhere  victorious ;  he  had  ^ven  law  to  all  Europe  at  the  late  peace ;  no 
rival  now  remained  in  a  condition  to  balance  or  to  control  him ;  and  the 
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electors,  dazzled  with  the  q>1endoiir  of  his  saooess  or  overawed  hj  the  great- 
ness ci  bU  power,  durst  scarcely  dispute  the  will  of  a  prince  whose  Kolieitations 
carried  with  them  the  aathoritj  M  oommands.  Kor  did  he  want  piausiUe 
reasons  to  ^force  the  measare.  The  atlair:(  of  his  other  kinipdoois,  he  said, 
obliged  him  to  be  often  absent  from  Germany ;  the  growing  chsorders  occa- 
sioned by  the  controver^es  about  religion,  as  well  as  i&  formidable  neighbour- 
hood id  the  Turks,  whooontuinally  threatened  to  break  in  with  their  desdating 
armies  into  the  httrt  of  the  empire  required  the  constant  presence  ol  a  prince 
endowed  with  prudence  capable  of  composing  the  former,  and  with  power  as 
well  as  valour  sufficient  to  repd  the  latter.  His  brother  Ferdinand  possessed 
these  qualities  in  an  eminent  degree ;  by  residing  kmg  in  Germany,  he  had 
acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  its  constitution  and  manners ;  having  been 
present  almost  from  the  first  rise  of  the  religions  dissensions^  be  kltew  what 
remedies  were  most  proper,  what  the  Germans  coiikl  bear,  and  how  to  apply 
them ;  as  his  own  dommions  lay  on  the  Turkish  frontier,  he  was  the  natural 
defender  of  Gennany  against  the  invasions  of  the  infidels,  being  prompted  by 
interest  no  less  than  he  would  be  bound  in  duty  to  oppose  them. 

These  arguments  made  little  impression  on  the  irotestants.  Experience 
taught  them  that  nothing  had  contributed  more  to  the  undisturbed  Drogress 
of  their  opinions  than  tne  interregnum  after  Maximilian's  death,  the  long 
absence  of  Charies,  and  the  slackness  of  the  reins  of  government  which  these 
occasioned.  Conscious  of  the  advantages  which  their  cause  had  derived  from 
this  relaxation  of  government,  they  were  unwilling  to  render  it  more  vigorous 
by  giving  themselves  a  new  and  a  fixed  master.  They  perceived  deany  the 
extent  of  Charles's  ambition,  that  he  aimed  at  rendering  the  imj^erial  crown 
hereditary  in  his  family,  and  would  of  course  establish  in  the  empire  an  abso- 
lute dominion,  to  which  elective  princes  oeuld  not  have  aspired  with  equal 
facility.  They  determined,  therefore,  to  oppose  the  election  of  Ferdinand  with 
the  utmost  vigour,  and  to  rouse  their  countrymen,  bj  their  example  and 
exhortations,  to  withstand  this  encroachment  on  their  hberties.  The  elector 
of  Saxony,  accordingly,  not  only  refused  to  be  present  at  the  electoral  college 
which  the  emperor  summoned  to  meet  at  Cologne,  but  instructed  his  eldest 
son  to  appear  there  and  to  protest  against  the  election  as  informal,  illegal,  con- 
trary to  the  articles  of  the  golden  bull,  and  subversive  of  the  liberties  of  the 
empire.  But  the  other  electors,  whom  Charles  had  been  at  great  nains  to 
gain,  withotit  regarding  either  his  absence  or  protest,  chose  Ferdinand  king  of 
the  Romans,  who,  a  few  days  after,  was  crowned  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.^ 

When  the  Protestants,  who  were  assembled  a  second  time  at  Smalkalde, 
received  an  account  of  this  transaction,  and  heard  at  the  same  time  that  pro- 
secutions were  commenced  in  the  imperial  chamber  against  some  of  their 
number  on  account  of  their  religious  principles^  they  thought  it  necessary  not 
only  to  renew  their  former  confederacy,  but  immediately  to  desjiatch  their 
ambassadors  into  France  and  England.  Frands  had  observed  with  all  the 
jealousy  of  a  rival  the  reputation  which  the  emperor  had  acc^uired  by  his 
seeming  disinterestedness  and  moderation  in  settling  the  afiiurs  m  Italy,  and 
beheld  with  great  concern  the  successful  step  which  he  had  taken  towards 
perpetiuiting  and  extending  his  authority  in  Germany  by  the  election  of  a 
king  of  the  Romans.  Nothing,  however,  would  have  been  ntore  impolitic 
than  to  precipitate  his  kingdom  into  a  new  war,  when  exhausted  by  extra- 
ordinary efforts  and  discouraged  by  ill  success,  before  it  had  got  time  to 
recruit  its  strength  or  to  forget  past  misfortunes.  As  no  provocation  had 
been  given  by  the  emperor,  and  hardly  a  pretext  for  a'  rupture  had  been 
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afforded  hitu,  he  could  not  violate  a  treaty  of  peace  which  he  himself  had  so 
lately  solicited,  without  forfeiting  the  esteem  of  all  Europe  and  being  detested 
as  a  prince  void  of  probity  and  honour.  He  observed  with  gi'eat  joy  powerful 
factions  beginning  to  form  in  the  empire ;  he  listened  with  the  utmost  eager- 
ness to  the  complaints  of  the  Protestant  princes,  and,  without  seeming;  to 
countenance  their  religious  opinions,  determined  secretly  to  cherish  those 
sparks  of  political  discord  which  might  be  afterwards  kindled  into  a  flauie. 
1^  or  this  purpose  he  sent  William  de  Bellay,  one  of  the  ablest  negotiators  in 
France,  into  Germany,  who,  visiting  the  courts  of  the  malecontent  princes, 
and  heightening  their  ill  humour  bv  various  arts,  concluded  an  alliance 
between  them  and  his  master,*^  which,  though  concealed  at  that  time,  and 
productive  of  no  immediate  effects,  laid  the  foundation  of  a  union  fatal  on 
many  occasions  to  Charles's  ambitious  projects,  and  showed  the  discontented 
princes  of  Germany  where,  for  the  future,  they  might  find  a  protector  no  less 
able  than  willing  to  undertake  their  defence  against  the  encroachments  of  the 
emperor. 

The  king  of  England,  highlv  incensed  against  Charles,  in  complaisance  to 
whom  the  pope  had  long  retaroed  and  now  openly  opposed  his  divorce,  was  no 
less  disposed  than  Francis  to  strengthen  a  league  \vhich  might  be  rendered 
80  formidable  to  the  emperor.  But  his  favourite  project  of  the  divorce  led 
him  into  such  a  labyrinth  of  schemes  and  ne^tiations,  and  he  was  at  the  same 
time  so  intent  on  abolishing  the  papal  jurisdiction  in  England,  tliat  he  had  no 
leisure  for  foreign  affairs.  This  obliged  him  to  rest  satisfied  with  giving 
general  promises,  together  with  a  soaail  supply  in  money,  to  the  confederates 
of  Snialkalde.** 

Meanwhile,  many  circumstances  convinced  Charles  that  this  was  not  a 
juncture  when  the  extirpation  of  heresy  was  to  be  attempted  by  violence  and 
rigour ;  that,  in  compliance  with  the  pope's  inclinations,  he  had  already  pro- 
ceeded with  impnident  precipitation ;  and  that  it  was  more  his  interest  to 
consolidate  Germany  into  one  united  and  vigorous  body  than  to  divide  and 
enfeeble  it  by  a  civil  war.  The  Protestants,  who  were  considerable  as  well  by 
their  numbers  as  by  their  zeal,  had  acquired  additional  weight  and  importance 
by  their  joining  in  that  confederacy  into  which  the  rash  steps  taken  at  Augs- 
burg had  forced  them.  Having  now  discovered  their  own  strength,  they 
despised  the  decisions  of  the  imperial  chamber,  and,  being  secure  of  forei^i 
protection,  were  ready  to  set  the  head  of  the  empire  at  defiance.  At  the 
same  time,  the  peace  with  France  was  precarious,  the  friendship  of  an  irre- 
solute and  interested  pontiff  was  not  to  be  relied  on,  and  Bolyinan,  in  order  to 
repair  the  discredit  and  loss  which  his  arms  had  sustained  in  the  former 
campaign,  was  preparing  to  enter  Austria  with  more  numerous  forces.  On 
all  these  accounts,  especial  y  the  last,  a  speedy  accommodation  with  the  male- 
content  princes  became  necessary,  not  only  for  the  accomplishment  of  his 
future  schemes,  but  for  insuring  his  present  safety.  Negotiations  were  accord- 
ingly carried  on  by  his  direction  with  the  elector  of  Saxony  and  his  associates. 
After  many  delays,  occasioned  by  their  jealousy  of  the  emperor  and  of  each 
other, — after  innumerable  difficulties  arising  from  the  indexible  nature  of 
relidous  tenets,  which  cannot  admit  of  being  altered,  modified,  or  relinquished 
in  the  same  manner  as  points  of  political  interest. — terms  of  pacification  were 
agred  upon  at  Nuremberg  and  ratified  solemnly  in  the  diet  at  Ratisbon.  In 
this  treaty  it  was  stipulated  that  universal  peace  be  established  in  Germany 
untU  the  meeting  of  a  general  council,  the  convocation  of  which  within  six 
months  the  emperor  shall  endeavour  to  procure;  that  no  person  shall  be 
«•  Mem  de  BelUiy.  129  a,  130  b.— Seek.,  lU.  U.  «•  Herbert,  162. 154. 
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molested  on  account  of  religion ;  that  a  stop  shall  be  put  to  all  processes  begun 
by  the  imperial  chamber  against  Protestants,  and  the  sentences  already  pa^ed 
to  their  aetriment  shall  be  declared  void.  On  their  puart,  the  Protestants 
engaged  to  assist  the  emperor  with  all  their  forces  in  resisting  the  invasion  of 
the  Turks.*'  Thus,  by  their  firmness  in  adhering  to  their  principles,  by  the 
unanimity  with  which  they  ui^ged  all  their  claims,  and  by  tneir  dexterity  ia 
availing  themselves  of  the  emperor's  situation,  the  Protestants  obtained  terms 
which  amomited  almost  to  a  toleration  of  their  religion  ;  all  the  concessions 
were  made  by  Charies,  none  by  them ;  even  the  favourile  point  of  their 
approving  his  brother's  election  was  not  mentioned ;  and  the  Protestants  of 
Germany,  who  had  hitherto  been  viewed  only  as  a  religious  sect,  came  hence- 
forth to  be  considered  as  a  politioEd  body  of  no  small  consequence.*' 

The  intelligence  which  Charles  received  of  Solyman's  having  entered  Hun- 
gary at  the  head  of  three  hundred  thousand  men  brought  the  deliberations  of 
the  diet  at  Ratisbon  to  a  period,  the  contingent  both  of  troops  and  money 
which  each  prince  was  to  furnish  towards  the  defence  of  the  empire  havmg 
been  already  settled.  The  Protestants,  as  a  testimony  of  their  gratitude  to 
the  emperor,  exerted  themselves  with  extraordinary  zeal,  and  brought  into 
the  field  forces  which  exceeded  in  number  the  quota  imposed  on  them ;  and, 
the  Catholics  imitating  their  example,  one  of  the  greatest  and  best-appointed 
annies  that  had  ever  been  levied  in  Germany  assembled  near  Vienna.  Being 
joined  bv  a  body  of  Spanish  and  Italian  veterans  under  the  marquis  del 
Guasto,  hj  some  heavy-armed  cavalry  from  the  Low  Countri^  and  by  the 
troops  which  Ferdinand  had  raised  in  Bohemia,  Austria,  and  his  other  terri- 
tories, it  amounted  in  all  to  ninety  thousand  disciplined  toot  and  thirty  thou- 
sand horse,  besides  a  prodigious  swarm  of  irregulars.  Of  this  vast  army, 
worthy  the  first  prince  in  Onristendom,  the  emperor  took  the  command  ni 
person,  and  mankmd  waited  in  suspense  the  issue  of  a  decisive  battle  between 
the  two  greatest  monarchs  in  the  world.  But>,  each  of  them  dreading  tlie 
other's  power  and  good  fortune,  they  both  conducted  their  operations  with 
such  excessive  caution  that  a  camfxaign  for  which  such  immense  preparations 
had  been  made  ended  without  any  memorable  event.  Solyman,  nnding  it 
impossible  to  gain  ground  upon  an  enemy  always  attentive  and  on  his  guard, 
marched  back  to  Constantinople  towards  the  end  of  autumn.**  It  is  remark- 
able that,  in  such  a  martial  ag&  when  every  gentleman  was  a  soldier  and 
every  prince  a  general^  this  was  tne  first  time  that  Charles,  who  had  already 
earned  on  such  extensive  wars  and  gained  so  many  victories,  appeared  at  the 
head  of  his  troops.  In  this  first  essay  of  his  arms,  to  have  opposed  such  a 
leader  as  Solyman  was  no  small  honour;  to  have  obliged  hun  to  retreat, 
merited  very  considerable  praise. 

About  the  beginning  of  this  campaignM;he  elector  of  Saxony  died,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  John  Frederick.  The  Reformation  rather  gained  than 
lost  by  that  event :  the  new  elector,  no  less  attached  than  his  predecessors  to 
the  opinions  of  Luther,  occupied  the  station  which  they  had  held  at  the  hea<i 
of  the  Protestant  party,  ana  defended  with  the  boldness  and  zeal  of  youth 
that  cause  which  they  had  fostered  and  reared  with  the  caution  of  more 
advanced  age. 

Immediately  after  the  retreat  of  the  Turks,  Charles,  impatient  to  revisit 
Spain,  set  out  on  his  way  thither,  for  Italy.  As  he  was  extremely  desirous  of 
an  interview  with  the  pope,  they  met  a  second  time  at  Bologna,  with  the  same 
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externa)  deroonstrationa  of  respect  and  friendship,  but  with  little  of  that  con- 
fidence which  had  subsisted  between  them  during  their  late  negotiations  there. 
Clement  was  much  dissatisfied  with  the  emperor's  proceedings  at  Augsburg, 
his  concessions  with  regard  to  the  speedy  convocation  of  a  council  having  more 
than  cancelled  all  the  merit  of  the  severe  decree  against  the  doctrines  of  the 
Reformers.  The  toleration  granted  to  the  Protestants  at  Rati>bon,  and  the 
more  explicit  promise  concerning  a  council  with  which  it  was  accompanied, 
had  irritated  him  still  farther.  Charles,  however,  partly  from  conviction  that 
the  meeting  of  a  council  would  be  attended  with  salutary  effects,  and  partly 
from  his  desire  to  please  the  Germans,  havuig  solicited  the  pone  by  his  ambas- 
sadors to  call  that  assembly  without  delay,  and  now  urging  the  same  thing  in 
person,  Clement  was  greatly  embarrassed  what  reply  he  should  make  to  a 
request  which  it  was  indecent  to  refuse  and  dangerous  to  grant  He  endea- 
voured at  first  to  divert  Charles  from  the  measure ;  but,  finding  him  inflexible^ 
he  had  recourse  to  artifices  which  he  knew  would  delay,  if  not  entirely  defeat, 
the  calling  of  that  assembly.  Under  the  plausible  pretext  of  its  benig  pre- 
viously necessary  to  settle,  with  all  parties  concerned,  the  place  of  the  council's 
meeting,  the  manner  of  its  proceedings,  the  right  of  the  persons  who  should  be 
admitted  to  vote,  and  the  authority  of  their  decisions,  he  despatched  a  nuncio, 
accompanied  by  an  ambassador  from  the  emperor,  to  the  elector  of  Saxony,  as 
head  of  the  Protestants.  With  regard  to  each  of  these  articles,  inextricable 
difticiiltiesand  contests  arose.  The  Protestants  demanded  a  council  to  be  held 
in  Germany  ;  the  pope  insisted  that  it  should  meet  in  Italy :  they  contended 
that  aU  points  in  dispute  should  be  determined  by  the  words  of  Holy  Scripture 
alone ;  he  considered  not  only  the  decrees  of  the  Church,  but  the  opinions  of 
fothers  and  doctors,  as  of  equal  authority :  they  required  a  free  council,  in 
which  the  divines,  commissioned  by  different  churches,  should  be  allowed  a 
voice ;  he  aimed  at  modelling  the  council  in  such  a  manner  as  would  render  it 
entirely  dependent  on  his  pleasure.  Above  all,  the  Protestants  thought  it 
unreasonable  that  they  should  bind  themselves  to  submit  to  the  decrees  of  a 
council  before  they  knew  on  what  principles  these  decrees  were  to  be  founded, 
by  what  persons  they  were  to  be  pronounced,  and  what  forms  of  proceeding 
they  would  observe.  The  nope  maintained  it  to  be  altogether  unnecessary  to 
caila  council  if  those  who  demanded  it  did  not  previously  declare  their  resolu- 
tion to  acquiesce  in  ite  decrees.  In  order  to  adjust  such  a  variety  of  points, 
many  expedients  were  proposed,  and  the  negotiations  spun  out  to  such  a 
length  as  effectually  answered  Clement's  purpose  of  putting  off  the  meeting  of 
a  council,  without  drawing  on  himself  the  whole  infamy  of  obstructing  a 
measure  which  all  Europe  aeemed  so  essential  to  the  good  of  the  Church.*^ 

Together  with  this  negotiation  about  calling  a  council,  the  emperor  carried 
on  another,  which  he  had  still  more  at  heart,  for  securing  the  peace  established 
in  Italy.  As  Francis  had  renounced  his  pretensions  in  that  country  with 
great  reluctance,  Charies  made  no  doubt  but  that  he  would  lay  hold  on  the 
first  pretext  afforded  him.  or  embrace  the  first  opportunity  which  pre«iented 
itself,  of  recovering  what  ne  had  lost  It  became  nece&sary,  <m  this  account, 
to  take  measures  for  assembling  an  army  able  to  oppose  him.  As  his  treasury, 
drained  by  a  long  war,  could  not  supply  the  sums  reqiiisite  for  keeping  such  a 
body  constantly  on  foot,  he  attempted  to  throw  that  Durden  on  his  alios,  and 
to  provide  for  the  safety  of  his  own  dominions  at  their  expense,  by  proposinir 
that  the  Italian  states  should  enter  into  a  league  of  defence  acainst  all 
invaders ;  that  on  the  first  appearance  of  danger  an  array  should  oe  raised 
and  maintained  at  the  conimou  chart^e ;  and  that  Antonio  de  Leyva  should  be 
•*  F.  Paal,  UiBt.,  tt.— Seckend.,  iU.  T3. 
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appointed  the  generalissima  Nor  was  the  proposal  unacoeptaUe  to  CIeiuent» 
though  for  a  reason  very  different  from  that  which  induced  the  emperor  to 
nmke  it  He  hoped  by  this  expedient  to  deliver  Italy  from  the  German  and 
Spanish  veterans,  which  had  so  long  filled  all  the  powers  in  that  country  with 
terror,  and  still  kept  them  in  subjection  to  the  imperial  yoke.  A  league  was 
accordingly  concluded ;  all  the  Italian  states,  the  Venetians  excepted,  acceded 
to  it ;  the  sum  which  each  of  the  contracting  parties  should  furnish  towards 
maintaining  the  army  was  fixed ;  the  emperor  agreed  to  withdraw  the  troops 
which  gave  so  much  umbn^  to  his  allies,  and  which  he  was  unable  any 
longer  to  support  Having  (usbanded  part  oi  them,  and  removed  the  rest  to 
Sicily  and  Spain,  he  embarked  on  board  Dona's  galleys  and  arrived  at 
Barcelona^** 

Notwithstanding  all  his  precautions  for  securing  the  peace  of  Germany  and 
maintaining  that  system  which  he  had  establisned  m  Italy,  the  emperor 
became  every  day  more  and  more  apprehensive  that  both  would  be  soon  dis- 
turbed by  the  intrigues  or  arms  of  the  French  king.  His  apprehensions  were 
well  founded,  as  nothing  but  the  desperate  situation  of  his  afiiEurs  could  have 
brought  Francis  to  give  his  consent  to  a  treaty  so  dishonourable  and  disadvan- 
tageous as  that  of  Cambray.  He,  at  the  very  time  of  ratifying  it,  had  formed 
a  resolution  to  observe  it  no  longer  than  necessity  compelled  him,  and  took  a 
solemn  protest,  though  with  the  most  profound  secrecy,  against  several  articles 
in  the  treaty,  particularly  that  whereby  he  renounced  all  pretensions  to  the 
duchy  of  Milan,  as  unjust,  injurious  to  his  heirs,  and  invalid.  One  ol  the 
crown  lawyers,  by  his  command,  entered  a  protest  to  the  same  purpose,  and 
with  the  like  secrecy,  when  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  was  registered  in  the 
parliament  of  Paris.**  Francis  seems  to  have  thought  that  by  employing  an 
artifice  unworthy  of  a  king,  destructive  of  public  foith,and  of  the  mutual  con- 
fidence on  which  all  transactions  between  nations  are  foimded,  he  was  released 
from  any  obli^tion  to  perform  the  most  solemn  promises  or  to  adhere  to  the 
most  sacred  en^ements.  From  the  moment  he  concluded  the  peace  of 
Cambray,  he  wished  and  watched  for  an  opportunity  of  violating  it  with 
safety.  He  endeavoured  for  that  reason  to  strengthen  his  alliance  with  the 
king  of  England,  whose  friendship  he  cultivated  with  the  greatest  assiduity. 
He  put  the  military  force  of  his  own  kingdom  on  a  better  ana  more  respectable 
footing  than  ever.  He  artfully  fomented  the  jealou^sy  and  discontent  of  the 
German  princes.** 

But  above  all  Francis  laboured  to  break  the  strict  confederacy  which  sub- 
sisted between  Charles  and  Clement;  and  he  had  soon  tlie  satisfaction  to 
observe  appearances  of  disgust  and  alienation  arising  in  the  mind  of  that 
suspicious  and  interested  pontiff  which  gave  him  hopes  that  their  union  would 
not  be  lasting.  As  the  emperor's  decision  in  favour  of  the  duke  of  Ferrara  had 
greatly  irritated  the  pope,  Francis  aggravated  the  injustice  of  that  proceeding, 
and  flattered  Clement  that  the  papal  see  would  find  in  him  a  more  impartial 
and  no  less  powerful  protector.  As  the  importunity  with  which  Charles 
demanded  a  council  was  extremely  offensive  to  the  pope,  Francis  artfully 
created  obstacles  to  prevent  it,  and  attempted  to  divert  the  German  princes, 
his  allies,  from  insisting  so  obstinately  on  that  point."    As  the  emperor  had 

SJned  such  an  ascendant  over  Clement  by  contributing  to  ag^^dize  his 
mily,  Francis  endeavoured  to  allure  him  by  the  same  irresistible  bait,  pro- 
posing a  marriage  between  his  second  sou,  Henry,  duke  of  Orleans,  and 
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Catharine,  the  daughter  of  the  pope's  cousin,  Laurence  de*  MedieL  On  the 
first  overture  of  this  match,  the  emperor  could  not  persuade  himself  that 
Francis  realtor  intended  to  debase  the  ro^l  blood  of  France  by  an  alliance 
with  Cathann^  whose  ancestors  had  been  so  lately  private  citizens  and 
merchants  in  Florence,  and  believed  that  he  meant  only  to  flatter  or  amuse 
the  ambitious  pontiff.  He  thoui^t  it  necessary,  however,  to  efface  the 
impression  which  such  a  dazzling  offer  might  have  made,  by  promising  to 
break  off  the  marriage  which  haof  been  agreed  on  between  his  own  niece,  the 
king  of  Denmark's  daughter,  and  the  duke  of  Milan,  and  to  substitute  Catharine 
in  her  place.  But,  the  French  ambassador  producmg  unexpectedly  full  powers 
to  conclude  the  marriage-treaty  with  the  duke  of  Orleans,  this  expedient  had 
no  effect  Clement  was  so  highly  pleased  with  an  honour  which  added  such 
lustre  and  dignity  to  the  house  of  Medici  that  he  offered  to  grant  Catharine 
the  investiture  of  considerable  territories  in  Italy,  by  way  of  portion ;  he 
seemed  ready  to  support  Francis  in  prosecuting  nis  ancient  claims  in  that 
country,  and  consents  to  a  personal  interview  with  that  monarch.*^ 

Charles  was  at  the  utmost  pains  to  prevent  a  meeting  in  which  nothing  was 
likely  to  pass  but  what  woulti  be  of  detriment  to  him ;  nor  could  he  bear,  after 
he  had  twice  condescended  to  visit  the  pope  in  his  own  territories,  that  Clement 
should  bestow  such  a  mark  of  distinction  on  his  rival  as  to  venture  on  a  voyage 
by  sea,  at  an  unfavourable  season,  in  order  to  pay  court  to  Francis  in  the 
French  dominions.  But  the  pope's  eagerness  to  accomplish  the  match  over- 
came all  the  scruples  of  pride,  or  fear,  orjealousy,  which  would  have  probably 
influenced  him  on  any  other  occasion.  The  interview,  notwithstanding^  several 
artifices  of  the  emperor  to  prevent  it,  took  nlace  at  Marseilles,  with  extra- 
ordinary pompL  and  demonstrations  of  confidence  on  both  sides ;  and  the 
marriage,  which  the  ambition  and  abilities  of  Catharine  rendered  in  the  sequel 
as  pernicious  to  France  as  it  was  then  thought  dishonourable,  was  consum- 
mated. But  whatever  schemes  may  have  been  secretly  concerted  by  the  pope 
and  Francis  in  favour  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  to  whom  his  father  proposed  to 
make  over  all  his  rights  in  Italy,  so  careful  were  they  to  avoid  giving  any 
cause  of  offence  to  the  emperor  that  no  treaty  was  concmded  between  them ;  ** 
and  even  in  the  marriage<articles  Catharine  renounced  all  claims  and  pre- 
tensions in  Italy,  except  to  the  duchy  of  Urbino.** 

But  at  the  very  time  when  he  was  carrying  on  these  negotiations,  and  form- 
ing this  connection  with  Frauds,  which  gave  so  great  umbrage  to  the  emperor, 
such  was  the  artiflce  and  duplicity  of  Clement's  character  that  he  suffered  the 
latter  to  direct  all  his  proceiedin^  with  regard  to  the  king  of  England,  and 
was  no  less  attentive  to  gratify  him  in  that  particular  than  if  the  most  cordial 
union  had  subsisted  between  them.  Heme's  suit  for  a  divorce  had  now 
continued  near  six  years  ;  during  all  which  period  the  poje  negotiated, 
promised,  retracted,  and  concluded  nothing.  After  bearing  repeated  delays 
and  disappointments  longer  than  could  have' been  expected  from  a  prince  of 
such  a  choleric  and  impetuous  temper,  the  patience  of  Henry  was  at  last  so 
much  exhausted  that  he  applied  to  another  tribunal  for  that  decree  which  he 
had  solicited  in  vain  at  Rome.  Cranmer,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  by  a  sen- 
tence founded  on  the  authority  of  universities,  doctors,  and  rabbies,  who  had 
been  consulted  with  respect  to  the  point,  annulled  the  king's  marriage  with 
Catharine ;  her  daughter  was  declared  Hl^timate,  and  Anne  Boleyn  acknow- 
ledged as  queen  of  England.  At  the  same  time,  Henry  b^an  not  only  to 
n^lect  ana  to  threaten  the  pope,  whom  he  had  hitherto  courted,  but  to  make 
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iunoTatiooB  in  the  Church  of  which  he  had  fomierly  been  snch  *  nalons 
defender.  OletDent,  who  had  already  seen  so  many  provinces  and  kingdoms 
revolt  from  the  Holy  See,  became  apprehensive  at  last  that  England  might 
imitate  their  example,  and,  partly  from  his  soIicitiHle  to  prevent  that  fatal 
blow,  partly  in  compliance  with  the  French  kind's  solicitations,  determined  to 
give  Henry  such  satisfaction  as  might  retain  him  within  the  bo^om  of  the 
Church.  But  the  violence  of  the  cardinals,  devoted  to  the  emperor,  did  not 
allow  the  pope  leisure  for  executing  this  prudent  resolution,  and  hurried  him, 
with  a  precipitation  fatal  to  the  lu)inan  see,  to  issue  a  bull  rescinding  Cran- 
nier's  sentence,  oonfirmin^  Henry's  marriage  with  Catharine,  and  declaring 
him  excommunicated  if  within  a  time  specified  he  did  not  abandon  the  wife 
he  had  taken  and  return  to  her  whom  he  had  deserted.  Enraged  at  this 
unexpected  decree,  Henry  kept  no  longer  any  measures  with  the  court  of 
Rome ;  his  subjects  seconded  his  resentment  and  indignation  ;  an  act  of  par- 
liament was  passed  abolishing  the  papal  power  and  jurisdiction  in  England ; 
by  another,  toe  king  was  dedared  supreme  head  of  the  Church,  and  ail  the 
authority  of  which  the  popes  were  deprived  was  vested  in  him.  That  vast 
fabric  of  ecclesiastical  dominion  which  had  been  raised  with  such  art,  and  of 
which  the  foundations  seemed  to  have  been  laid  so  deep,  being  no  longer  sup- 
ported by  the  veneration  of  the  people,  was  overturned  in  a  moment  Heiiiy 
himself,  with  the  caprice  peculiar  to  nis  character,  continued  to  defend  the 
doctrines  of  the  Romish  Church  as  fiercely  as  he  attacked  its  jurisdiction. 
He  alternately  persecuted  the  Protestants  for  rejecting  the  formo',  and  the 
Catholics  for  adcnowledging  the  latter.  But  his  subjects,  being  once  per- 
mitted to  enter  into  new  paths,  did  not  choose  to  stop  short  at  the  precise 
point  prescribed  by  him.  Having  been  encouraged  by  his  example  to  break 
some  of  their  fetters,  they  were  so  impatient  to  shake  otf  what  still  remained*' 
that  in  the  following  reign,  with  the  applause  of  the  greater  part  of  the  nation, 
a  total  separation  was  made  from  the  Church  of  Rome  in  articles  of  doctrine, 
as  well  as  in  matters  of  discipline  and  jurisdiction. 

A  short  delav  might  have  saved  the  see  of  Rome  from  all  the  unhappy  oon- 
senuences  of  Clement's  rashness.  Soon  after  his  sentence  acainst  Hejiiy,  he 
fell  into  a  languishing  distemper,  which,  gradually  wa.<iting  nis  constitution, 
put  an  end  to  his  pontificate,  the  most  unfortunate,  both  during  its  oontuiu- 
ance  and  by  its  effects,  that  the  Church  had  known  tor  many  ages.  The  very 
day  on  which  the  caniinals  entered  the  conclave,  th^  raisea  to  the  panal 
throne  Alexander  Fameee,  dean  of  the  sacred  college,  and  the  oldest  memher 
of  that  body,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Paul  III.  The  account  of  his  pro- 
motion was  received  with  extraordinary  acclamations  of  joy  by  the  people  of 
Rome,  highly  pleased,  after  an  interval  of  more  than  a  hundred  years,  to  see 
the  crown  of  St.  Peter  placed  on  the  head  of  a  Roman  citizen.  Persons  more 
capable  ol  judging  formed  a  favourable  presage  of  his  administration,  from 
the  experience  which  he  had  acquired  under  tour  pontificates,  as  well  as  the 
character  of  prudence  and  moderation  which  he  had  uniformly  maintained  in 
a  station  of  great  eminence,  and  during  an  active  period,  that  required  both 
talents  and  address.** 

Europe,  it  is  probable,  owed  the  continuance  of  its  peace  to  the  death  of 
Clement ;  for,  although  no  traces  remain  in  history  of  any  league  ««cluded 
between  him  and  Fmncis,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  doubted  but  that  be  would  have 
seconded  the  operations  of  the  French  arms  in  Italy,  that  he  might  have 
gratified  his  ambition  by  seeing  one  of  his  family  possessed  of  the  supreme 
power  in  Florence,  and  another  in  MiUn.  But  upon  the  election  of  Paul  IIL, 
•'  H«rb«rt.— Burnet,  Hist,  of  Refonn.  **  Guic,  lib.  zx.  6M.— F.  Pv»U  M. 
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who  hAd  hitherto  adhered  unifornUy  to  the  iiuperial  interest,  Francis  found  it 
necessary  to  suspend  his  operations  for  some  time,  and  to  put  off  the  com- 
niencement  of  hostilities  a^inst  the  emperor,  on  which,  before  the  death  of 
Clement,  he  had  been  fully  determined. 

While  Francis  waited  for  an  opportunity  to  renew  a  war  which  had  hitherto 
proved  so  fatal  to  himself  and  nis  subjects,  a  transaction  of  a  very  singular 
nature  was  carried  on  in  Germany.  Among  many  beneficial  and  salutary 
edects  of  which  the  Reformation  was  the  immediate  cause,  it  was  attended,  as 
nmst  be  the  case  in  all  actions  and  events  wherein  men  are  concerned,  with 
some  consequences  of  an  opposite  nature.  When  the  human  mind  is  roused 
by  grand  objects  and  agitated  by  strong  passions,  its  operations  acquire  such 
force  that  they  are  apt  to  become  irregular  and  extravagant  Upon  any  great 
revolution  in  religion,  such  irregularities  abound  most  at  that  particular  period 
when  men,  having  thrown  off  the  authority  of  their  ancient  principles,  do  not 
yet  fully  comprehend  the  nature  or  feel  the  obligation  of  tho-e  new  tenets  which 
they  have  embraced.  The  mind,  in  that  situation,  pushing  forward  with  the 
boldness  which  prompted  it  to  reject  established  opuiions,  and  not  guided  by 
a  clear  knowled^  of  toe  system  substituted  in  their  place,  disdains  all  restraint, 
and  runs  into  wild  notions,  which  often  lead  to  scandalous  or  immoral  conduct 
Thus,  in  the  first  ages  of  the  Christian  Chiurch,  many  of  the  new  converts, 
having  renounced  their  ancient  systems  of  religious  faith,  and  being  but  im- 
perfectly acquainted  with  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  Christianity,  broached 
the  most  extravagant  opinions,  equally  subversive  of  piety  and  virtue ;  all 
which  errors  disappeared  or  were  exploded  when  the  knowledge  of  religion  in- 
creased and  came  to  be  more  generally  diffused.  In  like  manner,  &oon  after 
Luther's  wpearance,  the  rashness  or  lenorance  of  some  of  his  disciples  led 
them  to  puDiish  tenets  no  less  absurd  than  pernicious,  which,  being  i)roposed 
to  men  extremely  illiterate  but  fond  of  novelty,  and  at  a  time  when  Uieir  minds 
were  occupied  chietly  with  religious  speculations,  ^ined  too  easy  credit  and 
authority  among  them.  To  these  causes  must  be  imputed  the  extravagances 
of  Mttiicer,  in  the  year  1525,  as  well  as  the  rapid  progress  which  his  opinions 
made  among  the  peasants ;  but,  though  the  insurrection  excited  by  that  fanatic 
was  soon  suppressed,  several  of  his  followers  lurked  in  different  places,  and 
endeavoured  privately  to  propagate  his  opinions. 

In  those  provinces  of  Upper  Germany  which  had  already  been  so  cruelly 
wasted  by  their  enthusiastic  rage,  the  magistrates  watched  their  motions  with 
such  severe  attention  that  many  of  them  found  it  necessary  to  retire  into 
other  countries ;  some  were  punished,  others  driven  into  exile,  and  their  errors 
were  entirely  rooted  out  But  in  the  Netherlands  and  Westphalia,  where  the 
pernicious  tendency  of  their  opinions  was  more  unknown  and  guarded  against 
with  less  care,  they  got  admittance  into  several  towns,  and  sproeui  the  infection 
of  their  principles.  The  most  remarkable  of  their  religious  tenets  related  to 
the  sacrament  of  baptism,  which,  as  they  contended,  oueht  to  be  administered 
only  to  persons  grown  up  to  years  of  understanding,  ana  should  be  performed, 
not  by  sprinkling  them  with  water,  but  by  dipping  them  in  it :  for  this  reason 
they  condemned  the  baptism  of  infants,  and,  rebaptizing  all  whom  they  ad- 
mitted into  their  society,  the  sect  came  to  be  distmguisned  by  the  name  of 
Anabaptists.  To  this  peculiar  notion  concerning  baptism,  which  has  the 
appearance  of  being  founded  on  the  practice  of  the  Church  in  the  apostolic 
age,  and  contains  nothing  inconsistent  with  the  peace  and  order  of  human 
society,  they  added  other  principles  of  a  most  enthusiastic  as  well  as  dangerous 
nature.  They  maintained  that  among  Christians,  who  had  the  precepts  of  the 
gospel  to  direct  and  the  Spirit  d  God  to  guide  them,  the  office  of  magistracy  was 
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not  only  unnecessary,  but  an  unlawful  encroadiment  on  their  spliitnal  liberty ; 
that  the  distinctionii  occasioned  by  birth  or  rauk  or  wealth,  beine  contimj  to 
the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  which  considers  all  men  as  equips,  shouM  be  entirely 
aboiijihed ;  that  all  Christians,  throwing  their  possessions  into  one  common 
stock,  should  tive  together  in  that  state  of  equality  which  becomes  members 
of  the  same  &mily  ;  that  as  neither  the  Uws  of  nature  nor  the  precepts  of  the 
New  Testament  nad  imposed  any  restraints  upon  men  with  regard  to  the 
number  of  wives  which  they  might  marry,  they  should  use  that  liberty  which 
God  himself  had  granted  to  the  patriarchs. 

Such  opinions  propa^ted  and  maintained  with  enthusiastic  seal  and  bold- 
ness, were  not  long  without  producing  the  violent  effects  natural  to  theoL 
Two  Anabaptist  prophets,  John  Matthias,  a  baker  of  Haerlem.attd  John 
Boccold,  or  Beiikds,  a  journeyman  tailor  ot  Leyden,  possessed  with  the  ra^ 
of  making  proselytes,  fixed  their  residence  at  Munster,  an  imperial  city  in 
Westphalia,  of  the  first  rank,  under  the  sovereignty  of  its  bishop,  oat  governed 
by  its  own  senate  and  consuls.  As  neither  of  these  fanatics  wanted  the 
talents  requisite  in  desperate  enterprises,  great  resolution,  the  apnearance  of 
mnctity,  bold  pretensions  to  inspiration,  and  a  confident  and  plausible  manner 
of  discoursing,  they  soon  gained  many  converts.  Among  these  were  Rothmau, 
who  had  first  preached  the  Protestant  doctrine  in  Munster.  and  Cnipperdoling, 
a  citizen  of  good  birth  and  considerable  eminence.  Bmboldoaed  by  the  coun- 
tenance of  such  disciples,  they  openly  taught  their  opinions ;  and,  not  satbfied 
with  that  Uberty.  they  maae  several  attempts,  though  without  sucoessL  to 
become  masters  ot  the  town,  in  order  to  get  their  tenets  established  by  public 
authority.  At  last,  havini?  secretly  called  in  their  associates  from  the  neigh- 
bouring country,  they  sud.leniy  took  possession  of  the  arsenal  and  senate-house 
in  the  nkht-time,  and,  running  through  the  streets  with  drawn  swords  and 
horrible  bowlings,  cried  out  alternately,  **  Repent,  and  be  baptized,"  and, 
**  Depart,  ye  ungodly."  The  senators,  the  canons,  the  nobility,  together  with 
the  more  sober  citizens,  whether  Papists  or  Protestants,  terrified  at  their 
threats  and  outcries,  fled  in  confusion,  and  left  the  dty  under  the  dominion  of 
a  frantic  multitude  consisting  chiefly  of  strangers.  Nothing  now  remaining 
to  overawe  or  control  them,  they  set  about  modelling  the  government  aooord- 
ing  to  their  own  wild  ideas ;  and  though  at  first  they  showed  so  much  re- 
verence for  the  ancient  constitution  as  to  select  senators  of  their  own  and  to 
appoint  Cnipperdoling  and  another  proselyte  consuls,  this  was  nothing  more 
tnan  form ;  for  all  their  proceedings  were  directed  by  Matthias,  who,  in  the 
style  and  with  the  authority  of  a  prophet,  uttered  his  commands,  which  it  was 
instant  death  to  disobey.  Having  begun  with  encoura^g  the  multitude  to 
pilla.:^e  the  churches  and  deface  their  ornaments,  he  enjoined  them  to  destroy 
all  books  except  the  Bible,  as  useless  or  impious ;  he  ordered  the  estates  of 
such  as  fled  to  be  confiscated  and  sold  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent 
country ;  he  commanded  every  man  to  bring  forth  his  gold,  silver,  and  other  - 
precious  effects,  and  to  lay  them  at  his  feet ;  the  wealth  amassed  by  these 
means  he  deposited  in  a  public  treasury,  and  named  deacons  to  dispense  it  for 
the  common  use  of  all.  The  members  dt  his  commonwealth  being  thus  brought 
to  a  perfect  equality,  he  commanded  all  of  them  to  eat  at  tables  prepared  in 
public,  and  even  prescribed  the  dishes  which  were  to  be  served  up  each  day. 
Having  finished  his  plan  of  reformation,  his  next  care  was  to  provide  for  the 
defence  of  the  city ;  and  he  took  measures  for  that  purpose  with  a  prudence 
which  savoured  nothing  of  fanaticism.  He  collected  large  magazines  of  every 
kind ;  he  repaired  and  extended  the  fortifications,  obliging  every  person  with- 
out distinction  to  work  in  his  turn  ;  he  formed  such  as  were  capable  of  bearing 
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arms  into  r^^lar  bodies,  and  endeavoured  to  add  the  stability  of  discipline  to 
the  impetuosity  of  enthusiasm.  He  sent  emissaries  to  the  Anabaptists  in  the 
Low  Countries,  inviting  them  to  assemble  at  Munster,  which  he  dignified  with 
the  name  of  Mount  »on,  that  from  thence  they  mi^ht  set  out  to  reduce  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth  under  their  dominion.  He  himself  was  unwearied  in 
attending  to  everything  necessary  for  the  security  or  increase  of  the  sect ; 
animating  his  disciples  by  his  own  example  to  decline  no  labour,  as  well  as  to 
submit  to  every  hardship ;  and,  their  enthusiastic  passions  bemg  kept  from 
subsiding  by  a  perpetual  succession  of  exhortations,  revelations,  and  prophe- 
cies they  seemed  ready  to  undertake  or  to  su£fer  anything  in  maintenance  of 
their  opinions. 

White  they  were  thus  employed,  the  bishop  of  Munster,  having  assembled  a 
considerable  army,  advanced  to  besiege  the  town.  On  his  approach,  Matthias 
,  sallied  out  at  the  head  of  some  chosen  troops,  attacked  one  quarter  of  his 
camp,  forced  it,  and,  after  great  slaughter,  returned  to  the  city  loaded  with 
glory  and  spoil.  Intoxicated  with  this  success,  he  appeared  next  day  bran- 
dishiug  a  spear,  and  declared  that,  in  imitation  of  Gideon,  he  would  go  forth 
with  a  nandf  ul  of  men  and  smite  the  host  of  the  ungodly.  Thirty  persons,  whom 
J  wilde 


he  named,  followed  him  without  hesitation  in  this  wild  enterprise,  and,  rushing 
on  the  enemy  with  a  frantic  courage,  were  cut  off  to  a  man.  The  death  of 
their  prophet  occasioned  at  first  great  consternation  among  his  disciples ;  but 
Bocoold,  by  the  same  ^ts  and  pretensions  which  had  gained  Matthias  credit, 
soon  revived  their  spints  and  hopes  to  such  a  d^ree  that  he  succeeded  the 
deceased  prophet  in  the  same  absolute  direction  ofall  their  affairs.  As  he  did 
not  possess  that  enterprising  courage  which  distinguished  his  predecessor,  he 
satisfied  himself  with  canning  on  a  defensive  war ;  and.  without  attempting 
to  annoy  the  enemy  by  salhes,  ne  waited  for  the  succours  ne  expected  from  the 
Low  Countries,  the  arrival  of  which  was  often  foretold  and  promised  by  their 
prophets.  But)  though  less  daring  in  action  than  Matthias,  he  was  a  wilder 
enthusiast  and  of  more  unboundM  ambition.  Soon  after  the  death  of  his 
predecessor,  having  by  obscure  visions  and  prophecies  prepared  the  multitude  ' 
for  some  extraorainary  event,  he  stripped  nimself  naked,  and.  marching 
tiirough  the  streets,  proclaimed  with  a  loud  voic&  **That  the  Idnguom  of  Sion 
was  at  hand ;  that  whatever  was  highest  on  earth  should  be  brought  low,  and 
whatever  was  lowest  should  be  exalted.''  In  order  to  fulfil  thu,  he  commanded 
the  churches,  as  the  most  lofty  buildings  in  the  city,  to  be  levelled  with  the 
ground ;  he  degraded  the  senators  chosen  by  Mattnias,  and,  depriving  Cnip- 
perdolingof  the  consulship,  the  highest  office  m  the  commonwealth,  appointed 
Lim  to  execute  the  lowest  and  most  infamous,  that  of  common  hang[man.  to 
which  strange  transition  the  other  agreed,  not  only  without  murmuring,  but 
with  the  utmost  joy ;  and  such  was  the  despotic  ngour  of  Boccold's  adminis- 
tration that  he  was  called  almost  every  day  to  perform  some  duty  or  other  of 
his  wretched  function.  In  place  of  tne  deposed  senators,  he  named  twelve 
jud^,  according  to  the  number  of  tribes  in  Israel,  to  preside  in  all  affairs, 
retaining  to  himself  the  same  authority  which  Moste  anciently  possessed  as 
legislator  of  that  people. 

i^ot  satisfied,  nowever,  with  power  or  titles  which  were  not  supreme,  a 
prophet,  whom  he  had  gained  and  tutored,  having  called  the  multitude 
toother,  declared  it  to  be  the  will  of  God  that  John  Bucc(^d  should  be  king 
of  Sion  and  sit  on  the  throne  of  David.  John,  kneeling  down,  accepted  of  the 
heavenW  call,  which  be  s(^emn]y  protested  had  been  revealed  likewise  to  him- 
self, and  was  immediately  acknowledged  as  monarch  by  the  deluded  multituda 
From  that  moment  he  assumed  all  the  state  and  pomp  of  royalty.    He  wore 
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a  crown  of  gold,  and  was  dad  in  the  richest  and  most  somptuoos  gannents. 
A  Bible  was  carried  on  his  one  hand,  a  naked  sword  on  the  other.  A  great 
body  of  guards  accompanied  him  when  he  appeared  in  pnblia  He  coined 
money  stamped  with  his  own  image,  and  appointed  the  great  officers  of  his 
household  and  kingdom,  among  whom  Onipperdoling  was  nominated  governor 
of  the  city,  as  a  reward  for  his  former  submission. 

Having  now  attained  the  height  of  power,  Bocoold  began  to  discover 
passions  which  he  had  hitherto  restrained,  or  indulged  only  in  secret  As  the 
excesses  of  enthusiasm  have  been  observed  in  ever^  age  to  lead  to  sensoal 
gratifications,  the  same  constitution  that  is  susceptible  of  the  former  being 
remarkably  prone  to  the  latter,  he  instructed  the  prophets  and  teachers  to 
haran^e  the  people  for  several  days  concerning  the  lawfulness,  and  even 
necessity,  of  taldug  more  wives  than  one,  which  tner  asserted  to  be  one  of  the 
privileges  granted  by  God  to  the  saints.  When  tneir  ears  were  once  aocos- 
tomed  to  this  licentious  doctrine,  and  their  passions  inflamed  with  the 
prospect  of  such  unbounded  indulgence,  he  himself  set  them  an  example  of 
using  what  he  called  their  Christian  liberty,  by  marrying  at  once  three  wives, 
among  which  the  widow  of  Matthias,  a  woman  of  singular  beauty,  was  one. 
As  he  was  allured  by  beauty,  or  the  love  of  variety,  he  gradually  added  to  the 
number  of  his  wives  until  thej  amounted  to  fourteen,  though  the  widow  of 
Matthias  was  the  only  one  dignified  with  the  title  of  queen  or  who  shared  with 
him  the  splendour  and  ornaments  of  royalty.  After  the  example  of  their 
prophet,  the  multitude  gave  themselves  up  to  the  most  licentious  and  uncon- 
trolled gratification  of  their  desires.  No  man  remained  satisfied  with  a  single 
wife.  Not  to  use  their  Christian  liberty  was  deemed  a  crime.  Persons 
were  appointed  to  search  the  houses  for  young  women  ^wn  up  to  maturity, 
whom  they  instantly  compelled  to  marry.  Together  with  polygamy,  freedom 
of  divorce,  its  inseparable  attendant,  was  introduced,  and  became  a  new  source 
of  corruption.  Every  excess  was  committed  of  which  the  passions  of  men  are 
capable  when  restrained  neither  by  the  authority  of  laws  nor  the  sense  of 
decency ;  **  and,  by  a  monstrous  and  almost  incredible  conjunction,  volup- 
tuousness was  en^afted  on  religion,  and  dissolute  riot  accompanied  the 
austerities  of  fanatical  devotion. 

Meanwhile,  the  German  princes  were  highly  offended  at  the  insult  offered 
to  their  dignity  by  Bocoold's  presumptuous  usurpation  <rf  royal  hononrs ;  and 
the  profligate  manners  of  his  followers,  which  were  a  reproacn  to  the  Christian 
name,  filled  men  of  all  professions  with  horror.  LutW,  who  had  testified 
against  this  fanatical  spirit  on  its  first  appearance,  now  deeply  lamented  its 
progress,  and,  having  exposed  the  delusion  with  great  strengtii  of  argument  as 
well  as  acrimony  of  style,  called  loudly  on  all  the  states  of  Germany  to  put  a 
stop  to  fren^  no  less  i^emicious  to  soaety  than  fatal  to  religion.  The  emperor, 
occupied  with  other  cares  and  projects,  had  not  leisure  to  attend  to  such  a 
distant  object ;  but  the  princes  of  the  empire,  assembled  by  t^e  king  of  the 
Romans,  voted  a  supply  of  men  and  money  to  the  bishop  of  Munster,  who, 
being  unable  to  keep  a  softicient  army  on  foot,  had  converted  the  si^^e  of  the 

**  **  Prophets  et  concioDAtoram  aotoritate  (Id.,  306.)  **  Nemo  an£  contentrnftiit,  neque 

Juxta  et  exemplo,  U>t£  urbe  ad  rapiendiw  pul-  cuiquam  extra  efioeUa  ei  viris  immaiuras 

cberrimafl  quaeqne  foemlnaa  dbicur^um  eet.  continenti  esse  Ucuit."    Qld.,  307.)    "Taoebo 

TScc  intra  p>iuco8  dies,  in  taiiti  homiimm  hie,  ut  sit  suus  honor  atirlDuii,  qnanti  barbarii 

turbfi,  fere  ulla  reperU  eat  supra  annum  deci-  et  militt&  oM  sunt  in  puelUs  vittandia  nondum 

mum  quartiim,  ouff  rtuprum  passa  non  (oe-  aptia  inatri]iu>nl«>,  id  quod  niihi  ncqne  ex 

rit."     (I^Dih.   Hort<»n«.,  p.  303.)    •*  Vulgo  vano,  ncqueex  vulgisennoQibnabaustumefli, 

▼iris  quinas  esse  uxores,  pluribus  .«onas,  non-  aed  ex  ea  vetul&,  cui  cura  sic  vitiHtarum  de- 

nullis  septenaa  et  octonas.  Tuellas  supr*  mandata  ftilt»  audttam."  Job.  Corvinus,  316. 
doodecimnm  etatia  annum  Giatim  amare." 
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town  into  a  blockade.  The  forces  raised  in  consequence  of  this  resolution 
were  put  under  the  command  of  an  oflicer  of  experience,  who,  approaching  the 
town  towards  the  end  of  spring  in  the  year  1535,  pressed  it  more  closely  than 
formeriy,  but  found  the  fortifications  so  strong  and  so  diligently  guard^  that 
he  durst  not  attempt  an  assault  It  was  now  about  fifteen  months  since  the 
Anabaptists  had  established  their  dominion  in  Munster ;  they  had  during  that 
time  undergone  prodigious  fatigue  in  working  on  the  fortifications  and  fter- 
forming  mintarr  duty.  Notwithstanding  the  prudent  attention  of  their  king 
to  i^rovide  for  their  subsistence,  and  his  frugal  as  well  as  regular  economy  in 
their  public  meals,  they  began  to  feel  the  approach  of  famine.  Several  small 
bodies  of  their  brethren,  who  were  advancing  to  their  assistance  from  the  Low 
Countries,  had  been  intercepted  and  cut  to  pieces ;  and  while  all  Germany  was 
ready  to  combine  against  them,  they  bad  no  prospect  of  succour.  But  such 
was  the  ascendant  which  Boccold  had  acquired  over  the  multitude,  and  so 
powerful  the  fascination  of  enthusiasm,  that  their  hopes  were  as  sanguine  as 
ever,  and  they  hearkened  with  implicit  credulity  to  the  visions  and  pr^ctions 
of  their  prophets,  who  assured  them  that  the  Almighty  would  speedily  inter- 
pose in  order  to  deliver  the  city.  The  faith,  however,  of  some  few,  shaken  by 
the  violence  and  length  of  their  sufferings,  began  to  fail ;  but,  being  suspected 
ol  an  inclination  to  surrender  to  the  enemy,  they  were  punished  with  mime- 
diate  death,  as  ^[uilty  of  impiety  in  distrustmg  the  power  of  God.  One  of  the 
king's  wives  havmg  utteredfcertain  words  which  implied  some  doubt  concern- 
ing his  divine  mission,  he  instantly  called  the  whole  number  together,  and. 
commanding  the  blasphemer,  as  he  called  her,  to  kneel  down,  cut  off  her  head 
with  his  own  hands ;  and  so  far  were  the  rest  from  expressing  any  horror  at 
this  cruel  deed  that  they  joined  him  in  dancing  with  a  frantic  joy  around  the 
bleeding  body  of  their  companion. 

By  this  time  the  besieged  endured  the  utmost  rigour  of  famine ;  but  they 
chose  rather  to  suffer  hardships  the  recital  of  which  is  shocking  to  humanity 
than  to  listen  to  the  terms  of  capitulation  offered  them  by  the  bishop.  At 
last  a  deserter,  whom  they  had  taken  into  their  service,  bemg  either  less  in- 
toxicated with  the  fumes  of  enthusiasm,  or  unable  anv  longer  to  bear  such 
distress,  made  his  escape  to  the  enemy.  He  informed  their  ^neral  of  a  weak 
part  in  the  fortifications  which  he  had  observed,  and,  assunng  him  that  the 
Desieged,  exhausted  with  hunger  and  fatigue,  kept  watch  there  with  little 
care,  he  offered  to  lead  a  party  thither  in  the  night  The  proposal  was 
accepted,  and  a  chosen  body  of  troops  appointed  for  the  service,  who,  scaling 
the  walls  nnperoeived,  seized  one  of  the  gates,  and  admitted  the  rest  of  the 
armr.  The  AnabaptiBt&  though  surprised,  defended  themselves  in  the 
market-place  with  valour  heightened  by  despair ;  but,  being  overpowered  by 
numbers,  and  surrounded  on  every  hand,  most  of  them  were  slam,  and  the 
remainder  were  taken  prisoners.  Among  the  last  were  the  king  and  Cnipper- 
doling.  The  kin^,  loaded  with  chains,  was  carried  from  city  to  citv  as  a 
apectacle  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  the  people,  and  was  exposed  to  aU  their 
insults.  His  spirit,  however,  was  not  broken  or  humbled  by  this  sad  reverse 
of  his  condition ;  and  he  adhered  with  unshaken  firmness  to  the  distinguishing 
tenets  of  his  sect  After  this,  he  was  broug:ht  back  to  Munster,  ^e  scene  oi 
his  royalty  and  crimes,  and  nut  to  death  with  the  most  exquisite  as  well  as 
lingering  tortures,  all  which  he  bore  with  astonishing  fortitude.  This  extra- 
ordinary man,  who  had  been  able  to  acquire  such  amazing  dominion  over  the 
minds  of  his  jfollowers  and  to  exdte  commotions  so  dangerous  to  society,  was 
only  twenty- six  years  of  age.** 

*"  Sleid.,  190,  etc.— Tumnltunm  AnabftiH  Aactore,  ap.  Scardlvm,  vol.  U.  p.  398,  etc. — 
tist«rum,  liber  unus,  Ant.  LambertoUortenBio       De   MiserablU  MonasterieiiBluia  Obeldlone, 
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Together  with  its  monarch,  the  kingdom  oi  the  Anabaptists  oame  to  an 
eni^.  Their  principles  having  taken  deep  root  in  the  Low  Countries,  the  party 
still  sabsists  there,  under  the  name  of  Mennonites ;  but,  by  a  yetj  singular  revo- 
lution, this  sect,  so  mutinous  and  san^nary  at  its  first  origin,  hath  become 
altogether  innocent  and  padfia  Holdmg  it  unlawful  to  wage  war  or  to  aco^t 
of  avii  offices,  they  devote  themselves  entirely  to  the  duties  of  private  citizens, 
and  by  their  industry  and  charity  endeavour  to  make  reparation  to  human 
society  for  the  violence  committed  by  their  founders.*^  A  small  number  of 
this  sect  which  is  settled  in  England  retain  its  peculiar  tenets  concerning 
baptism,  but  without  any  dangerous  mixture  of  enthusiasm. 

The  mutiny  of  the  Anabaptists,  though  it  drew  general  attention,  did  not  so 
entirely  engross  the  princes  of  Germany  as  not  to  allow  leisure  for  other  trans- 
actions. The  alliance  between  the  French  king  and  the  confederates  at 
Sraalkalde  began  about  this  time  to  produce  great  offsets.  Ulric,  duke  of 
Wurtemberg,  having  been  expeUed  his  dominions  in  the  year  1519  on  aooount 
of  his  violent  and  oppressive  administration,  the  house  of  Austria  had  eot 
possession  of  his  duchy.  That  prince,  having  now  by  a  long  exile  atoned  for 
the  errors  in  his  conduct,  which  were  the  effect  rather  of  inexperience  than  of 
a  tyrannical  disposition,  was  become  the  object  of  general  compassion.  The 
landgrave  of  Hesse,  in  particular,  his  near  relation,  wairmly  espoused  his  interest 
and  used  many  efforts  to  recover  for  him  his  ancient  inheritance.  But  the 
king  of  the  Romans  obstinately  refused  to  relinquish  a  valuable  acquisition 
which  his  family  had  made  with  so  much  ease.  The  landgrave,  unable  to 
compel  him,  applied  to  the  king  of  France,  his  new  ally.  Prands.  eager  to 
embrace  any  opportunity  of  distressing  the  house  of  Austria,  and  oesirous  of 
wresting  from  it  a  territory  which  gave  it  footing  and  influence  in  a  part  of 
Germany  at  a  distance  from  its  omer  dominions,  encoun^ed  Uie  landg^ve 
to  take  arms,  and  secretly  supplied  him  with  a  large  sum  of  money.  Tms  he 
employed  to  raise  troops,  ana,  marching  with  great  expedition  towards  Wur- 
temberg, attacked,  defeated,  and*  disposed  a  considerable  bodjr  of  Austriuis, 
intrusted  with  the  defence  of  the  country.  All  the  duke's  subjects  hastened, 
with  emulation,  to  receive  their  native  prince,  and  reinvested  him  with  that 
authority  which  is  still  enjoyed  by  his  descendants.  At  the  same  tune,  the 
exercise  of  the  Protestant  religion  was  established  in  his  dominions.** 

Ferdinand,  how  sensible  soever  of  this  unexpected  blow,  not  daring  to  attack 
a  prince  whom  all  the  Protestant  powers  in  Germany  were  ready  to  support, 
judged  it  expedient  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  him,  by  whidi,  in  the  most 
ample  form,  ne  recognized  his  title  to  the  duchy.  The  success  of  the  Und- 
grave's  operations  in  behalf  of  the  duke  of  Wurtemberg  havine  convinced 
Ferdinand  that  a  rupture  with  a  league  so  formidable  as  that  of  Smalkalde 
was  to  be  avoided  with  the  utmost  cara  he  entered  likewise  into  a  negotiation 
with  the  electa  of  Saxony,  the  head  of  that  union ;  and  by  some  conoessious 
in  &vour  of  the  Protestant  religion,  and  others  of  advantage  to  the  elector 
himself,  he  prevailed  on  him,  tc^ther  with  his  confederates,  to  acknowledge 
his  title  as  king  of  the  Romans.  At  the  same  time,  in  order  to  prevent  any 
such  precipitate  or  irregular  election  in  times  to  come,  it  was  agreed  that  no 
person  should  hereafter  be  promoted  to  that  dignity  without  the  unanimous 
consent  of  the  electors ;  and  the  emperor  soon  after  confirmed  this  stipulation.** 

These  acts  of  indulgence  towards  the  Protestants,  and  the  dose  union  into 

elc,  Ubelliis  AntoDtt  Corvlnl,  ap.  Scar.,  313.  «  Bayle,  Dktion..  art  Anabaptiatet, 

— Annales    Anabaptintid,    a  Job.    Henrico  »  Sleld  .  l7-i.->M^m.  de  BelUj.  169.  etc 

Otiio.  4to.  BMilec,  1673.— Cor.  HeerslMwhiai,  "  Sleid.,  173.— Corm  Diplou.,  torn  Iv.  pp. 

UlBt.  Anab^  edit.  1S37,  p.  140.  %  lis. 
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vhich  the  king  of  the  Romans  seemed  to  be  entering  with  the  princes  of  that 
party,  gave  great  offence  at  Rome.  Paul  III.,  though  he  had  departed  from 
a  resolution  of  his  predecessor  never  to  consent  to  the  calling  of  a  general 
council,  and  had  promised,  in  the  first  consistory  held  after  his  election,  that 
he  would  convoke  that  assembly  so  much  desired  by  all  Christendom,  was  no 
less  enraged  than  Clement  at  the  innovations  in  Germany,  and  no  less  averse 
to  any  scheme  for  reforming  either  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  or  the  abuses 
in  the  court  of  Rome.  But  having  been  a  witness  of  the  universal  censures 
which  Clement  had  incurred  by  his  obstuiacy  with  regard  to  these  pointe,  he 
hoped  to  avdd  the  same  reproach  by  the  seeming  alacrity  with  which  he 
proposed  a  council ;  flattering  himself,  however,  that  such  difficulties  would 
arise  concerning  the  time  and  place  of  meeting,  the  persons  who  had  a  riffht 
to  be  present,  and  the  order  of  their  proceedings,  as  would  effectually  deteat 
the  intention  of  those  who  demanded  that  assembly,  without  exposing  himself 
to  any  imputation  for  refusing  to  call  it  With  this  view,  he  despatched 
nuncios  to  the  several  courts,  in  order  to  make  known  his  intention  that  he 
had  fixed  on  Mantua  as  the  proper  place  in  which  to  hold  the  council.  Such 
difficulties  as  the  pope  had  foreseen  immediately  presented  themselves  in 
great  number.  The  French  king  did  not  approve  of  the  place  which  Paul 
had  chosen,  as  the  papal  and  imperial  influence  would  necessarilv  be  too 
great  in  a  town  situated  in  that  part  of  Italy.  The  king  of  England  not 
only  concurred  with  Francis  in  uigmg  that  objection,  but  refused,  Sesides,  to 
acknowledge  any  council  called  in  the  name  and  by  toe  authorit:^  of  the  pope. 
The  German  Protestants,  having  met  together  at  Smalkalde,  insisted  on  their 
original  demand  of  a  council  to  be  held  in  Germany,  and.  pleading  the  em- 
peror's promise  as  well  as  the  agreement  at  Ratisbon  to  that  effect,  declared 
that  they  would  not  consider  an  assembly  held  at  Mantua  as  a  le^  or  free 
reoresentative  of  the  Church.  By  this  diversity  of  sentiments  and  views,  such 
a  neld  for  intrigue  and  negotiation  opened  as  made  it  ea^  for  the  pope  to 
assume  the  merit  of  being  eager  to  assemble  a  council,  while  at  the  same 
time  he  could  put  off  its  meeting  at  pleasure.  The  Protestants,  on  the  other 
hand,  suspecting  his  designs,  and  sensible  of  the  importance  which  they 
derived  from  their  union,  renewed  for  ten  years  the  league  of  Smalkald^ 
which  now  became  stronger  and  more  formidable  by  the  accession  of  several 
new  members.** 

During  these  transactions  in  Germanjr,  the  emperor  nndertook  his  famous 
ent^rise  against  the  piratical  states  m  Africa.  That  part  of  the  African 
continent  lying  along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  which  andently 
formed  the  Kingdoms  of  Mauritania  and  Massylia,  together  with  the  republic 
of  Carthage,  and  which  is  now  known  by  the  general  name  of  Barbary,  had 
undergone  many  revolutions.  Subdued  by  the  Romans,  it  became  a  province 
of  their  empire.  When  it  was  conquered  afterwards  by  the  Vandals,  thej 
erected  a  kingdom  there.  That  being  overturned  by  Belisarius,  the  countiy 
became  subject  to  the  Greek  emperors,  and  continued  to  be  so  until  it  was 
overrun,  towards  the  end  of  the  seventh  century,  by  the  rapid  and  irresistible 
arms  of  the  Arabians.    It  remained  for  some  time  a  part  of  that  vast  empire 

**  This  league  wm  ooDcludcd  December,  Anhalt  ;Gebbard  and  Albert,  covnti  of  Mans- 
1536,  bat  not  ext4>nded  or  signed  In  form  till  field ;  William,  Count  of  Nasaau.  The  cltie% 
September  in  the  following  year.  The  prinoee  Straaburg,  N nremberg,  Conatanoe,  Ulm,  Mag. 
who  acceded  to  it  were,  John,  elector  of  d«>bnrg,  Bremen,  Rentltngen,  Heilbron,  Mem- 
Saxony  ;  Ernest,  dake  of  Brunswick ;  Philip,  mingen,  Lindan,  Campen,  lana,  Bibrac, 
landgrave  of  Hesse;  Ulric,  duke  of  Wnrtem-  Wlndsheim.  AngRburg,  Frankfort.  Enling, 
^  ~\  Bamim  and  Philip,  dukes  of  Pome-  Brunswick, Goalar. HanoTer, Gottingen, Eim- 
;  John,  Qeofige,  and  Joachim,  princes  of  beck,  Hambuig,  Kindsn. 
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rp^crether  with  its  monarch,  the  kingdom  of  the  Anabaptists  ( 
4       Their  principles  having  taken  deep  root  in  the  Low  Coiintri. 
®"i{*  subsists  there,  under  the  name  of  Mennonites ;  but,  by  a  verv  v 
fiiVion,  ^^^^  ^^^'  ^  mutinous  and  san/^inary  at  its  first  origin   • 
*^{r^jrether  innocent  and  pacific.    Holduig  it  unlawful  to  wage  w  .n 
f  cWi^  ofHces,  they  devote  themselves  entirely  to  the  duties  of  p 
2^1  d   by  *^®^r  industry  and  charity  endeavour  to  make  repaiat 
Zr^ri&ty  ^or  the  violence  committed  by  their  founders."    Am, 
Jhis    s«<5*  ^^^^^  ^^  settled  in  England  retain  its  peculiar  K- 
v^T>tism>  but  without  any  dangerous  mixture  of  enthusiasm. 
The  mutiny  of  the  Anabaptists,  though  it  drew  general  att. 
*»ntirely  engross  the  princes  of  Germany  as  not  to  allow  leisin . 
^tions.      The  alliance  between  the  French  king  and  tl.. 
«iiia.lk»^^®  began  about  this  time  to  produce  great  etfoct 
Wiirteinberg,  having  been  expelled  his  dominions  in  the  m 
of    bi«  violent  and  oppressive  administration,  the  house 
^j^session  of  his  duchy.    That  prince,  having  now  by  a  1. 
the  errors  in  his  conduct,  which  were  the  efiect  rather  of 
^  tyrannical  disposition,  was  become  the  object  of  geiu 
lafK^lg'^*^®  of  Hesse,  in  particular,  his  near  relation,  warmh 
^nd  used  many  ettbrts  to  recover  for  him  his  ancient 
Itin^  of  the  Romans  obstinately  refused  to  relinquisli 
vrhich  his  family  had  made  with  so  much  ease.    T. 
compel  him,  applied  to  the  king  of  Prance,  his  new 
em ^ 'race  any  opportunity  of  distressing  the  house  ot 
cresting  from  it  a  territory  which  gave  it  footing' 
Germany  at  a  distance  from  its  otner  dominions. 
to  take  arms,  and  secretly  supplied  him  with  a  la' 
employed  to  raise  troops,  ani  marching  with  gi  • 
1^'»^[8i attacked,  defeated,  and-dispersed  a  (h  • 
intrusted  with  the  defence  of  the  country.    AH 
iMthn®,?!      u?'^'  ^  ^eive  their  native  princo. 
exSM^^>*'  «^'^^  ^^j^yed  by  his  Sesr. 

FWH?n^  ^i"^  Protestant  religion  was  est^il 
a  nrin^^S^'  *^^7  s^^^sible  soever  of  this  i 


a  nrinrva  ^.u  '  ""  V  »«"»iuie  soever  oi  unis  ui 
^S  it  ^"' *"  *^«  Protestant  powers 
ample  fort«^?®^®^*^  ^  conclude  a  treat 
^^•ave's  oi^' r  ^^gnized  his  title  to 


grave's  oru,LT^  ^^<^gnized  his  title 
S'erdinand  r?^V^"»  i"  behalf  of  the 
was  to  be  ol  -i  ^  nipture  with  a  leji 
""'*-  thelw^'^^.^tb  the  utm-^ 

^'^'hen^®?«>^««t»ntrel 
tle2^£'f^iledonhim,t 


T^'tb  thr6u'l?'*®*.^t'»  tt»e  utmost 
"!  favou,*^"'^r  (rf  Saxony,  the  ho. 


1 
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})eopIe  whom  he  had  to  govern  ;  by  libe- 

-  favoured  his  promotion,  and  by  cruelty  no 

liad  any  reason  to  distrust.    Not  satisfied 

"ired,  he  attacked  the  neighbouring  king  of 

^<i  him  in  battle,  added  his  dominions  to 

i«^-  hfi  continued  to  infest  the  coasts  of  Spain 

"Hir.H'd  the  armaments  of  a  great  monarch 

tti  ii  corsair.    Their  frequent  and  cruel  devas- 

tje^^i lining  of  his  reign,  to  furnish  the  marquis 

wiih  troops  sufficient  to  attack  him.    Tliat 

i  kiii^  of  Tremecen,  executed  the  commission 

AS  1 1  oops  being  beaten  in  several  encounters, 

n ,     After  defending  it  to  the  last  ettremi ty, 

[ '  nuke  his  escape,  and  slain  while  he  fought 

■>'i  iji»  former  fame  and  exploits. 

lik-vvif^  b^  the  name  of  Barbarossa,  assumed 

Mill/  ambition  and  abilities,  but  with  better 

1 1 1    ■  I  by  the  arms  of  the  Spaniards,  which  had 

:.  J  the  European  powers,  he  regulated  with 

r  1 ''lica  of  his  kingdom,  carried  on  his  naval 

r  ;iitf[  Intended  his  conquests  on  the  continent  of 

•tiTit  tJ]t'  M^KiTS  and  Arabs  submitted  to  his  govern- 

'1  fx^uii:  ufiaid  that  his  continual  depredations  would 

the  nrih^  <if  the  Christians^  he  put  his  dominions 

the  <rr;i]iii  Seignior,  and  received  from  him  a  body  of 

nt  for  his  domestic  as  well  as  foreign  enemies.    At 

Ijloits  <l;ti1y  increasing,  Solyman  offered  him  the  com- 

,  i\^  i\ :i1y  person  whose  valour  and  skill  in  naval 

'  f'i>Tiiinaiiil  L\-;i;jist  Andrew  Doria,  the  greatest  sea-officer 

'>f  tliiK  (hstiinli.Mi,  Barbarossa  rei)aired  to  Constantinoi)le, 
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which  the  C&IiphB  governed  with  absolute  authority.  Its  immense  distance, 
however,  from  the  seat  of  government  encouraged  the  descendants  of  those 
leaders  who  had  subdued  the  country,  or  the  chiefs  of  the  Moors,  its  ancient 
inhabitants,  to  throw  off  the  yoke  and  to  assert  their  independence.  The 
Caliphs,  who  derived  their  authority  from  a  spirit  of  enthusiasm  more  fitted 
for  making  conquests  than  for  preserving  them,  were  obliged  to  connive  at 
acts  of  rebellion  which  thev  could  not  prevent ;  and  Barbary  was  divided  into 
several  kingdoms,  of  which  Morocco,  Alters,  and  Tunis  were  the  most  con- 
siderabla  The  mhabitants  of  these  kinsioms  were  a  mixed  rao&  Arabs, 
Negroes  from  the  southern  provinces,  and  Moors,  either  natives  of  Africa,  or 
who  had  been  expelled  out  of  Spain  ;  all  zealous  professors  of  the  Mahometan 
religion,  and  inflamed  against  Christianity  with  a  bigoted  hatred  proportional 
to  tneir  ignorance  and  nurbarous  manners. 

Among  these  people,  no  less  daring,  inconstant  and  treacherous  than  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  the  same  country  described  by  the  Roman  historians, 
frequent  seditions  broke  out,  and  many  changes  in  government  took  place. 
These,  as  they  aflfected  only  the  internal  state  of  a  country  extremely  barbarous, 
are  but  little  known,  and  deserve  to  be  so.  But  about  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century  a  sudden  revolution  happened,  which,  by  rendenng  the 
states  of  Barbary  formidable  to  the  Europeans,  hatn  made  their  history  worthy 
of  more  attention.  This  revolution  was  brought  about  by  persons  tlom  in  a 
rank  of  life  which  entitled  them  to  act  no  such  illustrious  part.  Home  and 
Havradin,  the  sons  of  a  potter  in  the  isle  of  Lesbos,  prompted  by  a  restless 
and  enteiprising  spirit,  forsook  their  father's  trade,  ran  to  sea^  and  joined  a 
crew  of  pirates.  They  soon  distinguished  themselves  by  their  valour  and 
activity,  and,  becoming  masters  of  a  small  brigantine,  carried  on  their  in&mous 
trade  with  such  conduct  and  success  that  they  assembled  a  fleet  of  twelve 
galleys,  besides  many  vessels  of  smaller  force.  Of  this  fleet  Home,  the  elder 
Brother,  called  Barbarossa  from  the  red  colour  of  his  beard,  was  admiral,  and 
Hayradin  second  in  command,  but  with  almost  equal  authority.  They  called 
themselves  the  friends  of  the  sea,  and  the  enemies  of  all  who  sail  unon  it ;  and 
their  names  soon  became  terrible  from  the  Straits  of  the  Dardanelles  to  those 
of  Gibraltar.  Together  with  their  fame  and  power,  their  ambitious  views 
extended,  and,  while  acting  as  corsairs,  they  adopted  the  ideas  and  acquired 
the  talents  of  conquerors.  They  often  earned  the  prizes  which  they  took  on 
the  coasts  of  Spam  and  Ital;^  into  the  ports  of  Barbary,  and  enriching  the 
inhabitants  by  the  sale  of  their  booty  and  the  thoughtless  prodigality  of  their 
crews,  were  welcome  guests  in  every  place  at  which  they  touched.  The  con- 
venient situation  of  these  harbours,  lying  so  near  the  greatest  commercial 
states  at  that  time  in  Christendom,  made  the  brothers  wish  for  an  establish- 
ment in  that  country.  An  opportunity  of  accomplishing  this  quickly  presented 
itself,  which  they  did  not  suner  to  pass  unimproved.  Eutemi,  king  of  Algiers, 
having  attempted  several  times,  without  success,  to  take  a  fort  which  the 
Spanish  governors  of  Oran  had  built  not  far  from  his  capital,  was  so  ill  advised 
as  to  apply  for  aid  to  Barbarossa,  whose  valour  the  Africans  considered  as 
irresistible.  The  active  corsair  gladly  accepted  of  the  invitation,  and,  leaving 
his  brother  Hayradin  with  the  fleet,  marched  at  the  head  of  five  thousand  men 
to  Algiers,  where  he  was  received  as  their  deliverer.  Such  a  force  gave  him 
the  command  of  the  town ;  and  as  he  perceived  that  the  Moors  neither  sus- 
pected him  of  any  bad  intention  nor  were  capable  with  their  light-armed  troops 
of  opposing  his  disciplined  veterans,  he  secretly  murdered  the  monarch  whom 
he  had  come  to  assist,  and  proclaimed  himself  king  of  Algiers  in  his  stead. 
The  authority  which  he  had  thus  boldly  usurped  he  endeavoured  to  establish 
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by  arts  suited  to  the  genius  of  the  people  whom  he  had  to  govern  ;  by  libe- 
rality without  bounds  to  those  who  favoured  his  promotion,  and  by  cruelty  no 
less  unbounded  towards  all  whom  he  had  any  reason  to  distrust.  Not  satisfied 
with  the  throne  which  he  had  acquired,  he  attacked  the  neighbouring  king  of 
Tremecen,  and,  having  vanquished  him  in  battle,  added  his  dommions  to 
those  of  Algiers.  At  the  same  time,  he  continued  to  infest  the  coasts  of  Spain 
and  Italy  with  fleets  which  resemoled  the  armaments  of  a  great  monarch 
rather  tlian  the  light  squadron,  of  a  corsair.  Their  frequent  and  cruel  devas- 
tations obliged  Charles,  about  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  to  furnish  the  marquis 
de  Comares,  governor  of  Oran,  with  troops  sufficient  to  attack  him.  Tnat 
officer,  assisted  by  the  dethroned  king  of  Tremecen,  executed  the  commission 
with  such  spirit  that^  Barbarossa's  troops  being  beaten  in  several  encounters, 
he  himself  was  shut  up  in  Tremecen.  After  defending  it  to  the  last  ettremity, 
he  was  overtaken  in  attempting  to  make  his  escape,  and  slain  while  he  fought 
with  an  obstinate  valour  worthy  of  his  former  fame  and  exploits. 

His  brother  Hayradin,  known  likewise  b^  the  name  of  fiarbarossa,  assumed 
the  sceptre  of  Algiers  with  the  same  ambition  and  abilities,  but  with  better 
fortune.  His  reign  being  undisturbed  by  the  arms  of  the  Spaniards,  which  had 
full  occupation  in  the  wars  among  the  Europeiui  powers,  he  regulated  with 
admirable  prudence  the  interior  i)olice  of  his  kingdom,  carried  on  his  naval 
operations  with  great  vigour,  and  extended  his  conquests  on  the  continent  of 
Africa.  But  perceiving  that  the  Moors  and  Arabs  submitted  to  his  govern- 
ment with  reluctance,  and  being  afraid  that  his  continual  depredations  would 
one  day  draw  upon  him  the  arms  of  the  Christians^  he  put  his  dominions 
under  the  protection  of  the  Grand  Seignior,  and  received  from  him  a  body  of 
Turkish  soldiers  sufficient  for  his  domestic  as  well  as  foreign  enemies.  At 
last,  the  fame  of  his  exploits  daily  increasing,  Solyman  offered  him  the  com- 
mand of  the  Turkish  fleet,  as  the  only  person  whose  valour  and  skill  in  naval 
affairs  entitled  him  to  command  against  Andrew  Doria,  the  greatest  sea-officer 
of  that  age.  Proud  of  this  distinction,  Barbarossa  repaired  to  Constantinoi)Ie, 
and,  with  a  wonderful  versatility  of  mind,  mingling  the  arts  of  a  courtier  with 
the  boldness  of  a  corsair,  gainea  the  entire  confidence  both  of  the  sultan  and 
his  vizier.  To  them  he  commimicated  a  scheme  which  he  had  formed  of 
making  himself  master  of  Tunis,  the  most  flourishing  kingdom  at  that  time 
on  the  coast  of  Africa ;  and,  this  being  approved  of  by  them,  he  obtained 
whatever  he  demanded  for  carrying  it  into  execution. 

His  hopes  of  success  in  this  undertaking  were  founded  on  the  intestine 
divisions  in  the  kingdom  of  Tunis.  Mahmed,  the  last  king  of  that  country, 
having  thirty-four  sons  by  different  wives,  appointed  Muley-Hascen,  one  of 
the  youngest  among  them,  to  be  his  successor.  That  weak  prince,  who  owed 
this  preference  not  to  his  own  merit,  but  to  the  ascendant  which  his  mother 
had  acquired  over  a  monarch  doting  with  age,  first  poisoned  Mahmed,  his 
father,  in  order  to  prevent  him  from  altering  his  destmation  with  respect  to 
the  succession,  and  then,  with  the  barbarous  policy  which  prevails  wnerever 
polygamy  is  permitted  and  the  right  of  succession  is  not  precisely  fixed,  he 
put  to  death  all  his  brothers  whom  he  could  get  into  his  power.  Alraschid, 
one  of  the  eldest,  was  so  fortunate  as  to  escape  his  rage,  and,  finding  a  retreat 
among  the  wandering  Arabs,  made  several  attempts,  by  the  assistance  of 
some  of  their  chiefs,  to  recover  the  throne  which  of  right  belonged  to  him. 
But  these  provine  unsuccessful,  and  the  Arab.s,  from  their  natural  levity, 
being  ready  to  denver  him  up  to  his  merciless  brother,  he  fled  to  Algiers,  the 
only  place  of  refuge  remainmg,  and  implored  the  protection  of  Barbaros.sa, 
who^  oiscerniDg  at  once  aU  the  advantages  which  might  be  gained  by  support- 
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ing  hk  title,  receiTed  him  with  every  possiUe  demoastntion  d  friendship  and 
respect  Being  ready  at  that  time  to  set  sail  for  Constantinople,  he  easily 
persuaded  Alraschid,  whose  eagerness  to  obtain  a  crown  disposed  him  to 
believe  or  undertake  anrthing,  to  accompany  him  thither,  promising  him 
effectual  assistance  from  Solyman,  whom  he  represented  to  be  the  most  gene- 
rous as  well  as  most  powenul  monarch  in  the  worid.  But  no  sooner  were 
they  arrived  at  CoastantiuoDle  than  the  treacherous  corsair,  regardless  of  all 
his  promises  to  him,  openea  to  the  sultan  a  plan  for  conquennff  Tunis  and 
annexing  it  to  the  Turkish  empire,  by  making  use  of  the  name  m  this  exUed 

Srince  and  co-operating  with  the  purty  in  the  kingdom  which  was  ready  to 
edare  in  his  favour.  Solyman  approved,  with  too  much  duality,  of  this  per- 
fidious proposal,  extremely  suitable  to  the  character  of  its  author,  but  alto- 
gether unworthy  of  a  great  prince.  A  powerful  fleet  and  nnmeroos  armjr  were 
soon  assembled,  at  the  sight  of  which  the  credukMis  Almschid  flattered  himself 
that  he  should  soon  enter  his  capital  in  triumph. 

But  just  as  this  unhappy  prince  was  going  to  embark,  he  was  arrested  by 
order  of  the  sultan,  shut  up  in  the  sentf^iia  and  was  never  heard  of  more. 
Barbarossa  sailed  witii  a  fleet  of  two  huncied  and  fifty  vessels  towards  Africa. 
After  ravaging  the  coasts  of  Italy  and  spreading  terror  through  every  part  of 
that  country,  ne  appeared  before  Tunis,  and,  liuiding  his  men,  cave  out  that 
he  came  to  assert  the  richt  of  Alraschid,  whom  he  pretended  to  nave  left  sick 
aboard  the  admiral's  gafiey.  The  fort  of  Goletta,  which  commands  the  bay, 
soon  fell  into  his  hano^  partly  bjr  his  own  address,  partly  br  the  treachery  of 
its  commander;  and  the  innabitanta  of  Tunis,  weary  of  Muley-Hascen's 
government,  took  arms  and  declared  for  Alraschid  with  such  sseaf  and  una- 
nimity as  obliged  the  former  to  fly  so  precipitately  that  he  left  all  his  treasures 
behind  him.  The  gates  were  immediately  set  cpeia  to  Barbarossa,  as  the 
restorer  of  their  lawful  sovereijgn.  But  when  Ahasdiid  himself  didjiot 
appear,  and  when,  instead  of  his  name,  that  of  tiolyman  alone  was  heard 
among  the  acclamations  of  the  Turkish  soldiers  marching  into  the  town,  the 
people  of  Tunis  began  to  suspect  the  corsair's  treaohery.  Their  suspicions 
being  soon  converted  into  oertaintv,  thev  ran  to  arms  with  the  utmost  fury, 
and  surrounded  the  citadel  into  which  Barbarossa  had  led  his  troops.  But, 
having  foreseen  such  a  revolution,  he  was  not  unprepared  for  it :  ne  imme- 
diately turned  against  them  the  artillery  on  the  nonnarts,  and  by  one  brisk 
discharge  dispersed  the  numerous  but  undirected  assailants,  and  forced  them 
to  acknowledge  Solyman  as  their  sovereign  and  to  submit  to  himself  as  his 
"Viceroy. 

His  first  care  was  to  put  the  kingdom,  of  which  he  had  thus  got  possession, 
in  a  proper  posture  of  defence.  He  strengthened  the  citadel  wmch  commands 
the  town,  and,  fortifying  the  Qoletta  in  a  regular  manner,  at  vast  expense, 
made  it  the  principal  station  for  his  fleet,  and  ms  great  arsenal  for  mihtaiy  as 
well  as  naval  stores.  Being  now  possessed  of  such  extensive  territories,  he 
carried  on  his  depredations  against  the  Christian  states  to  a  greater  extent 
and  with  more  destructive  violence  than  ever.  Daily  complaints  of  the  out- 
rages committed  by  his  cruisers  were  brought  to  the  emperor  by  his  subjects, 
both  in  Spain  and  Italy.  All  Christendom  seemed  to  expect  from  him,  as  its 
greatest  and  most  fortunate  prince,  that  he  would  put  an  end  to  this  new 
and  odious  species  of  oppression.  At  the  same  time,  Muley-Hasoen,  the 
exiled  king  ot  Tunis,  finding  none  of  tiie  Mahometan  pnnces  in  Africa  willing 
or  able  to  assist  him  in  recovering  his  throne,  applied  to  Charles  as  the  only 
person  who  could  assert  his  rights  in  opposition  to  such  a  fOTmidable  usurper. 
The  emperor,  equally  desirous  of  delivering  his  dominions  from  the  dangerous 
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ndghbouriiood  of  Bftrbarossa,  of  appearing  as  the  protector  of  an  nnf ortanate 
prince,  and  of  acquiring  the  ^lory  annexed  in  that  a^  to  every  expedition 
against  the  Mahometans,  readilv  concluded  a  treaty  with  Maley-Hascen,  and 
began  to  prepare  for  invading  Tunis.  Having  maae  trial  of  his  own  abilities 
for  war  in  the  late  campaign  m  Hungary,  he  was  now  become  so  fond  of  the 
military  character  that  he  determined  to  command  on  this  occasion  in  person. 
The  united  strength  of  his  dominions  was  called  out  upon  an  enterprise  in 
which  the  emperor  was  about  to  hazard  his  js^lory,  and  which  drew  the  atten< 
tion  of  all  Europe.  A  Flemish  fleet  earned  from  the  ports  of  the  Low 
Oountries  a  body  of  German  infantry ;  **  tlie  galleys  of  Naples  and  Sicily  took 
on  board  the  veteran  bands  of  Italians  and  Spaniards  which  had  distinguished 
themselves  by  so  many  victories  over  the  French ;  the  emperor  nimself 
embarked  at  Barcelona  with  the  flower  of  the  Spanish  nobility,  and  was 
joined  by  a  considerable  squadron  from  Portugal,  under  the  command  of  the 
Infant  Don  Lewis,  the  emnress's  brother ;  Andrew  Doria  conducted  his  own 
galleys,  the  best  appointed  at  that  time  in  Europe,  and  commanded  by  the 
most  skilful  officers ;  the  page  furnished  aU  the  assistance  in  his  power 
towards  such  a  pious  ent^rise;  and  the  order  of  Malta,  the  perpetual 
enemies  of  the  infidels,  eqnii»»d  a  squadron,  which,  though  small,  was  for- 
midable by  the  valour  of  the  Knights  who  served  on  boara  it  The  port  of 
Oagliari  in  Sardinia  was  the  general  place  of  rendezvous.  Doria  was  appointed 
hign-admiial  of  the  fleet ;  the  command  of  the  land-forces  under  the  emperor 
was  given  to  the  marquis  del  Guasto. 

On  the  16th  of  July,  the  fleet,  consisting  of  near  five  hundred  vessels,  having 
on  board  above  thirty  thousand  regular  troops,  set  sail  from  Caeliari,  ancf, 
after  a  prosperous  navigation,  landed  within  sight  of  Tunis.  Barbaroesa^ 
having  received  early  intelligence  of  the  emperor's  immense  armament,  and 
suspectine  its  destination,  preMred  with  equal  i»iidence  and  vkour  for  the 
defence  of  his  new  conquest  He  called  in  all  his  corsairs  from  tneir  different 
stations ;  he  drew  from  Algiers  what  forces  oould  be  spared ;  he  despatched 
messengers  to  all  the  African  princes,  Moors  as  well  as  Arabs,  and,  b^  repre* 
senting  Muley-Hasoen  as  an  mfamous  apostate,  prompted  bv  ambition  and 
revenge  not  only  to  become  the  vassal  of  a  Christian  prince,  out  to  conspire 
with  him  to  extirpate  the  Mahometan  faith,  he  inflamed  those  ignorant  and 
bigoted  chiefs  to  such  a  d^;ree  that  they  took  arms  as  in  a  common  cause. 
Twenty  thousand  horse,  toother  with  a  great  body  of  foot,  soon  assembled  at 
Tunis ;  and,  by  a  proper  distribution  of  presents  among  them  from  time  to 
time,  Barbaiossa  kspt  the  ardour  which  had  brought  them  together  from  sub- 
siding. Bu^  as  he  was  too  wdl  acquainted  with  the  enemy  whom  he  had  to 
oppose  to  thmk  that  these  light  troops  could  resist  the  heavy-armed  cavalry 
and  veteran  infantry  which  composed  the  imperial  army:  his  chief  confidence 
was  in  the  strenffth  of  the  Gbletta,  and  in  his  bodv  of  Turkish  soldiers,  who 
were  armed  ana  disciplined  after  the  European  mshion.  Six  thousand  of 
these,  under  the  command  of  Sinan,  a  renegade  Jew.  the  bravest  and  most 
experienced  of  all  his  corsairs,  he  threw  into  that  rort,  which  the  emperor 
immediately  invested.  As  Charles  had  the  command  of  the  sea,  his  camp  was 
so  nientifuflv  supptied  not  only  with  the  necessaries  but  with  all  the  luxuries 
of  fife  that  Muley-Hascen,  who  had  not  been  accustomed  to  see  war  carried  on 
with  such  order  and  magnificence  was  filled  with  admiration  of  the  emperor's 
power.  His  troops,  animated  bj  nis  presence  and  considering  it  as  meritorious 
to  shed  their  blood  in  such  a  pious  cause,  contended  with  eiueh  other  for  the 
posts  of  honour  and  danger.  Three  separate  attacks  were  concerted,  and  the 
»  Hwd  AaulcB  BnUat..  i.  MS. 
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Germans,  Stmniards,  and  Italians,  having  one  of  these  committed  to  each  of 
them,  pushed  them  forward  with  the  eager  courage  which  national  emuJat]oi& 
inspires.  8inan  displayed  resolution  and  skill  beoDming  the  confidence  whic^ 
his  master  had  put  m  him ;  the  garrison  performed  the  hard  service  on  wfajch 
the^  were  ordered  with  great  fortitude.  But,  though  be  inturapted  the 
besiegers  bjr  frequent  sallies,— thouffh  the  Moors  and  Arabs  alarmed  the  canui 
with  their  continual  incursions,  the  breaches  soon  became  so  coDsideFabfe 
towards  the  land,  while  the  fleet  battered  those  parts  of  the  fortifications 
which  it  could  M>proach  with  no  less  fury  and  success,  that,  an  assault  being 
given  on  all  sides  at  once,  the  place  was  taken  by  storm.  Sinan,  with  the 
remains  of  his  garrison,  retired,  after  an  obstinate  resistance,  over  a  shallow 
part  of  the  bay  towards  the  dtT.  By  the  reducti<m  of  the  Qoletta,  the  emperor 
oecame  master  of  Barbarossas  fleet,  consisting  of  eighty-seven  gtdkjm  and 
galliots,  together  with  his  arsenal  and  three  hundred  cannon,  mostly  biassv 
which  were  planted  on  the  ramnarts  :  a  prodigious  number  in  that  age,  and  a 
remarkable  proof  of  the  strengtn  of  the  tort,  as  weU  as  of  the  greatness  <d  the 
corsair's  power.  The  emperor  marched  into  the  Goletta  through  the  breadiy 
and,  turning  to  Muley-Hascen,  who  attended  him,  *'  Here,''  sajrs  be,  *'  is  a 

Sate  open  to  you,  by  which  you  shall  return  to  take  possession  of  your 
ominiona'' 

BarbaroBsa,  though  he  felt  the  full  weight  of  the  blow  which  he  had  reoaTed, 
did  not,  however,  lose  courage  or  abandon  the  defence  of  Tunis.  But,  as  the 
walls  were  of  great  extent  and  extremely  weak,  as  he  could  not  depend  on  the 
fidelity  of  the  inhabitants,  nor  hope  that  the  Moors  and  Arabs  would  sustain 
the  hardships  of  a  siege,  he  boldly  determined  to  advance;  with  his  army,  which 
amounted  to  fifty  thousand  men,**  towards  the  imperial'  camp,  and  to  dedde 
the  fate  of  his  km^m  by  the  issue  of  a  battle.  This  resdntion  he  commun- 
icated to  his  prinapal  oflicers,  and,  representing  to  them  the  fatal  consequences 
which  might  lollow  if  ten  thousand  Christian  slaves  whom  he  had  shnt  up  in 
the  citadel  shoidd  attempt  to  mutiny  during  the  absence  of  the  army,  he  pro- 
posed, as  a  necessary  precaution  for  the  public  security,  to  massacre  them 
without  mer^  before  he  began  his  march.  They  all  spproved  warmly  of  his 
intention  to  fight ;  but.  inured  as  they  were  in  their  piratical  d^redations  to 
scenes  of  bloodshed  ana  cruelty,  the  bArbarity  of  his  proposal  concerning  the 
slaves  filled  them  with  horror;  and  Barbarossa,  rather  from  the  dread  of 
irritatinff  them  than  swayed  by  motives  of  humanity,  consented  to  spare  the 
lives  of  the  slaves. 

By  this  time  the  emperor  had  begun  to  advance  towards  Tunis ;  and,  though 
his  troops  sufiisred  inconceivable  hardships  in  their  march,  over  burning  sands, 
destitute  of  water,  and  exposed  to  the  mtolerable  heat  m  the  sun,  they  soon 
came  op  with  the  enemj.  The  Moors  and  Arabs,  emboldened  bv  their  vast 
superiority  in  number,  immediately  rushed  on  to  the  attack  with  loud  shouts ; 
but  their  undisciplined  courage  could  not  lon^  stand  the  shock  of  regular  bat- 
talions ;  and  though  Barbarossa,  with  admuable  presence  of  mind,  and  by 
exposing  his  own  person  to  the  greatest  dangers,  endeavoured  to  rally  them, 
the  rout  became  so  general  that  he  himself  was  hurried  ak>ng  with  Uiem  in 
their  flight  back  to  the  dtjr.  There  he  found  everything  in  the  utmost  con- 
fusion ;  some  of  the  inhabitants  flying  with  their  families  andeflects,  others 
ready  to  set  open  their  gates  to  the  oonoueror,  the  Turkish  soldiers  preparing 
to  retreat,  ana  the  citadel,  which  in  such  circumstances  might  have  anorded 
him  some  refuge,  already  in  the  po8};es8ion  of  the  Christian  captives.  These 
unhappy  men,  rendered  de^iierate  by  their  situation,  had  kua  hold  on  the 
**  Rpistm  d&i  Priacos  P^r  BoioeUI,  p.  IIS,  elo. 
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oppoitnnity  which  Barbarossa  dreaded.  As  soon  as  his  arniT  was  at  some 
distance  from  the  town,  they  gained  two  of  their  keepers,  by  whose  assistances 
knocking  off  their  fetters  ana  bursting  open  their  prisons,  they  overpowered 
the  Turkish  garrison  and  turned  the  artillery  of  the  fort  against  their  former 
masters.  Barbarossa,  disappointed  and  enraged,  exclaiming  sometimes  against 
the  false  compassion  of  his  oflicers,  and  sometimes  condenming  his  own  im- 
prudent compliance  with  their  opinions,  fied  precipitately  to  Bona. 

Meanwhile,  Charles,  satisfied  with  the  easy  and  almost  bloodless  victory 
which  he  had  gained,  and  advancing  slowly  with  the  precaution  necessary  in 
an  enemy's  country,  did  not  yet  know  the  whole  extent  of  his  own  g;ood  fortune. 
But  at  last  a  messenger  despatched  by  the  slaves  acquainted  hun  with  the 
success  of  their  noble  effort  for  the  recovery  of  their  liberty ;  and  at  the  same 
time  deputies  arrived  from  the  town,  in  order  to  present  him  the  kevs  of  their 

Sates  and  to  implore  his  protection  from  military  violence.  While  he  was 
eliberating  concerning  the  proper  measures  for  this  purpose,  the  soldiers,  fear- 
ing that  they  should  be  depnved  of  the  booty  which  they  had  expected,  rushed 
suddenly  and  without  omen  into  the  town,  and  began  to  kiif  and  plunder 
without  distinction.  It  was  then  too  late  to  restrain  their  cruel^,  their 
avarice,  or  licentiousness.  All  the  outrages  of  which  soldiers  are  capable  in 
the  fury  of  a  storm,  all  the  excesses  of  which  men  can  be  guilty  when  their 
passions  are  heightened  by  the  contempt  and  hatred  which  difference  in  man- 
ners and  religion  inspires,  were  committed.  Above  thirty  thousand  of  the 
innocent  inhabitants  perished  on  that  unhappy  day,  and  ten  thousand  were 
carried  away  as  slaves.  Muley-Hascen  took  possession  of  a  throne  surrounded 
with  carnage,  abhorred  bv  his  subjects,  on  whom  he  had  brought  such  calami- 
ties, and  pitied  even  bv  those  whose  rashness  had  been  the  occasion  of  them. 
The  emperor  lamented,  the  fatal  accident  which  had  stained  the  lustre  of  his 
victory ;  and  amidst  such  a  scene  of  horror  there  was  but  one  spectacle  that 
afforded  him  any  satisfaction.  Ten  thousand  Christian  slaves,  among  whom 
were  several  persons  of  distinction,  met  him  as  he  entered  tne  town,  and, 
falling  on  their  knees,  thanked  and  blessed  him  as  their  deliverer. 

At  the  same  time  that  Charles  accomplished  his  promise  to  the  Moorish 
king  of  re-establishing  him  in  his  dominions,  he  did  not  neglect  what  was 
necessary  for  bridling  the  power  of  the  African  corsairs,  for  the  security  of  his 
own  subjects  and  for  the  interest  of  the  Spanish  crowa  In  order  to  gain 
these  ends,  he  concluded  a  treaty  with  Muley-Hascen  on  the  following  con- 
ditions :  That  he  should  hold  the  kingdom  of  Tunis  in  fee  of  the  crown  of 
Spain,  and  do  homa^  to  the  emperor  as  his  liege-lord ;  that  all  the  Christian 
slaves  now  within  his  dominions,  of  whatever  nation,  should  be  set  at  liberty 
without  ransom ;  that  no  subject  of  the  emperor's  should  for  the  future  lie 
detained  in  servitude ;  that  no  Turkish  corsair  should  be  admitted  into  the 
ports  of  his  dominions :  that  free  trade,  together  with  the  public  exercise  of 
the  Christian  religion,  should  be  allowed  to  all  the  emperors  subjects ;  that 
the  emperor  should  not  only  retain  the  Qoletta,  but  that  all  the  other  sea- 
ports in  the  kingdom  which  were  fertified  should  be  put  into  his  hands ;  that 
Muley-Hascen  should  pay  annually  twelve  thousand  crowns  for  the  subsist- 
ence of  the  Spanish  e^arrison  in  tbe  Goletta ;  that  he  should  enter  into  no 
alliance  with  any  of  the  emperor's  enemies,  and  should  present  to  him  every 
vear,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  vassalage,  six  Moorish  horses,  and  as  many 
hawks.*'  Having  thus  settled  the  affairs  of  Africa,  chastised  the  insolence  of 
the  corsairs,  secured  a  safe  retreat  for  the  ships  of  his  subjects,  and  a  proper 
station  to  his  own  fleets,  on  that  coast  from  which  he  was  most  infested  by 
•f  Da  Mont,  Corps  Diplomat.,  U.  128.— Sammonte,  Hist,  dl  NapoU.  Iv.  89. 
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piratical  depiedatdons,  Charles  embarked  again  for  Europe,  the  tempestuous 
weather  and  sickness  among  his  troops  not  permitting  nim  to  pursue  Bar^ 
barossa.** 

By  this  expedition,  the  merit  of  which  seems  to  have  been  estimated  in 
that  age  rather  by  tne  apparent  generosity  of  the  undertaking,  the  magnifi- 
cence wherewith  it  was  conducted,  and  the  success  which  crowned  it,  than  by 
the  importance  of  the  consequences  that  attended  it,  the  emperor  attained  a 
greater  height  of  glory  than  at  any  other  period  of  his  reign.  Twenty  thou- 
sand slaves  whom  he  freed  from  bondage  either  bj  his  arms  or  by  his  treaty 
with  Muley-Hascen^**  each  of  whom  he  clothed  and  furnished  with  the  means 
of  returning  to  theur  respective  countries^  spread  all  over  Europe  the  fame  of 
their  benefactor's  'munificence,  extolling  his  power  and  abilities  with  the  exag- 
fferation  flowing  from  gratitude  and  admiration.  In  oompaiison  with  him. 
the  other  monarchs  of  Europe  made  an  inconsiderable  figure.  They  seemed 
to  be  solicitous  about  nothing  but  their  private  and  particular  mterest ; 
while  Charles,  with  an  elevation  of  sentiment  which  became  the  chief  jurinoe 
in  Christendom,  i^peared  to  be  concerned  for  the  honour  of  the  Christian 
name  and  attentive  to  the  public  security  and  welfare. 

"-  Job.  EtropU  DUrlam  £zp«diUoD.  Tune-  tndnftes  Mr  BelleforMt,  pp.  119,  laS.  etc.— 

taiw,  ap.  Scant.,  vol.  IL  p.  330.  etc-^o?U  Aotoo.  l^ooUi  OoDMotinf  HJaL  ficUi  adv. 

BiBtor.,  lib.  uxW.  163,  etc— SuKloTal,  IL  Barbtr.,  ap.  Maithiei  Analecta. 

164.  etc.— Vertot,   Hist,  dee  ChevaUera  de  **  Sommonte,  Hiat.  di  KapoU,  voL  It.  p. 

Mdlthe.— Epistree  dee  Prlucea,  par  RuaoelU,  103. 
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A  new  War  between  Uie  Emperor  and  Frends— Fruids  negotktei  nneoooeeaftiUy  with  the 
Oerman  Proiestante— Takes  PoeaeaaloD  of  Savmr— Oeneva  reooven  its  Liberty — Frande 
makes  a  new  Claim  to  the  Dndiy  of  MiUn— Charles  prepares  for  War— He  chaUenges 
Fraads— He  recovers  a  part  of  Savoy— He  enters  Proreoce— He  is  defifiated  1^  the  cautions 
Policy  of  Montmorency— Operations  in  Picardy— Death  of  the  Danphin  imputed  to  Poison — 
Decree  of  the  Parliament  of  l*aris— Hostilities  in  the  Low  Oountrien,  aiid  in  Piedmont^ 
Alliauce  between  Francis  and  Sulyman— Truce  concluded  at  Nice— Interview  Iwtween 
Charles  and  Francis— Assassination  of  Alestander  de'  Medid— His  Sueceosor.  Cosmo,  sup- 
ported by  the  Emperor— Benewsd  Coolnees  between  Clurles  and  Francis— The  Emperor 
courts  Henry  Vill.— Negotiations  for  a  General  Coundl— The  Reformation  in  Saxony— 
State  of  the  Emperor's  Finances— Complaints  of  bis  Spanish  Subject*— The  Cortes  subverted 
— Insurrection  at  Ghent— Frands  refuses  Aid  to  the  Rebels— Charles  passes  through  Fmnoe 
-His  Vengeance  upon  Ghent— He  refhses  to  keq>  bis  Promise  to  Francis  concerning 
lliUm— Loyola,  Founder  of  the  Jesuits— ConsUtuUon  and  Policy  of  this  Order— Ita  Power, 
Wealth,  and  Influence— Conference  between  Roman  and  I^rotesUnt  Divines  at  Ratlsbon— 
Desth  of  King  John  of  Hungary— Solyman  seises  the  Kingdom— The  Emperor's  Expedition 
against  Algiers. 

Ukfortukatilt  for  the  reputation  of  Frands  I.  among  his  oontemporaries, 
his  conduct  at  this  juncture  appeared  a  perfect  contrast  to  that  of  his  rival, 
as  he  laid  hold  on  the  opportunity  afforded  him  by  the  emneror's  having 
turned  his  whole  force  against  the  common  enemy  of  Christendom,  to  revive 
his  pretensions  in  Italy  and  to  plunge  Burope  into  a  new  war.  The  treaty  <A 
Gambray,  as  has  been  observed,  did  not  remove  the  causes  of  enmity  between 
tiie  two  contending  princes :  it  covered  up,  but  did  not  eztingfush,  the  flames 
of  discord.  Francis,  in  particular,  who  waited  with  impatience  for  a  projper 
occasion  of  recovering  the  reputation  as  well  as  the  temtories  which  he  had 
lost,  continued  to  carry  on  his  negotiations  in  different  courts  against  the 
emperor,  taking  the  utmost  pains  to  neighten  the  jealousy  which  many  princes 
entertained  of  his  power  or  designs,  and  to  inspire  the  rest  with  the  same 
suspicion  and  fear.  Among  others^  he  applied  to  Francis  Sforza,  who,  thou^ 
indebted  to  Charles  for  the  possession  oi  the  duchy  of  Milan,  had  received  it 
on  such  hard  conditions  as  rendered  him  not  only  a  vassal  of  the  empire,  but 
a  tributary  dependent  upon  the  emperor.  The  honour  of  having  muriea  the 
emperor's  niece  did  not  reconcile  hmi  to  this  ignominious  state  of  subjection, 
which  became  so  intolerable  even  to  8forza«  though  a  weak  and  poor-spirited 
prince,  tiiat  he  listened  with  eagerness  to  the  first  proposals  Frands  made  of 
rescuing  him  from  the  yoka  These  proposals  were  conveyed  to  him  by  Mara- 
viglia,  or  Merveille,  as  he  is  called  by  the  French  historians,  a  Milanese 
l^ntleman  residing  at  Paris ;  and  soon  after,  in  order  to  carry  on  the  negotia- 
tion with  greater  advanta^  Merveille  was  sent  to  Milan,  on  pretence  of 
visiting  his  relations,  but  with  secret  credentials  from  Frands  as  his  envoy. 
In  this  character  he  was  received  by  Sforza.  But,  notwithstanding  his  care 
to  keep  that  circumstance  concealed,  Charles,  suspecting  or  having  received 
information  of  it,  remonstrated  and  threatened  in  such  a  high  tone  that  the 
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duke  and  his  ministeiB,  equally  intimidated,  gave  the  world  immediately  a 
most  infamous  proof  of  Uieir  servile  fear  of  offending  the  emperor.  As  Mer- 
veille  had  neither  the  prudence  nor  the  temper  which  the  f miction  wherein  he 
was  employed  required,  they  artfully  decoy^  him  into  a  quarrel,  in  which  he 
happened  to  kill  his  antagonist^  one  of  the  duke's  domestics,  and,  having 
instantly  seized  him,  thev  ordered  him  to  be  tried  for  that  crime,  and  to  he 
beheaded.  Frauds,  no  less  astonished  at  this  violation  of  a  chajacter  held 
sacred  among  the  most  uncivilized  nations  than  enraged  at  IJie  insult  offered 
to  the  dignity  of  his  crown,  threatened  Sforza  with  the  effects  of  his  indig- 
nation, and  complained  to  tne  emperor,  whom  he  considered  as  the  real  author 
of  that  unexampled  outrage  But,  receiving  no  satisfaction  from  either,  he 
appealed  to  all  the  princes  of  Europe,  and  thought  himself  now  entitled  to 
take  vengeance  for  an  injury  which  it  would  have  been  indecent  and  pusil- 
lanimous to  let  pass  with  impunity. 

Being  thus  furnished  with  a  pretext  for  beginning  a  war  on  which  he  had 
already  resolved,  he  multiplied  his  efforts  in  order  to  draw  in  other  princes  to 
take  Dart  in  the  quarrel.  But  all  his  measures  for  this  purpose  were  discon- 
certed by  unforeseen  events.  After  having  sacrificed  the  honour  of  the  royal 
family  of  France  by  the  marriage  of  his  son  with  Catharine  of  Medici,  in  order 
to  gam  Clement,  the  death  of  tliat  pontiff  had  deprived  him  of  all  the  advan- 
tages which  he  expected  to  derive  from  his  friendship.  Paul,  his  successor, 
though  attached  by  inclination  to  the  imperial  interest^  seemed  determined  to 
maintain  the  neutrality  suitable  to  his  character  as  the  common  father  of  the 
oontendinff  princes.  The  king  of  England,  occupied  with  domestic  cares  and 
projects,  declined,  for  once,  engaging  in  the  affairs  of  the  Continent^  and 
refused  to  assist  Frauds  unless  he  would  imitate  his  example  in  throwmg  off 
the  papal  supremacv.  These  disappointments  led  him  to  solidt  with  greater 
earnestness  the  aia  of  the  Protestant  princes  associated  by  the  league  of 
Smalkalde.  That  he  miffht  the  more  easuy  acquire  their  oonfid^ice,  he  endea- 
voured to  accommodate  nimself  to  their  predominant  passion, — ^zeal  for  their 
religious  tenets.  He  afi'ected  a  wondenul  moderation  with  regard  to  the 
points  in  dispute ;  he  permitted  Bellay,  his  envoy  in  Qermanj,  to  explain  his 
sentiments  concerning  some  of  the  most  important  artides.  m  terms  not  for 
ditierent  from  those  used  by  the  Protestants ;  ^  he  even  conaesceuded  to  invite 
Melancthon,  whose  gentle  manners  and  padfic  spirit  distinguished  him  among 
the  Reformers,  to  visit  Paris^  that  by  his  assistance  he  might  concert  the  most 
proper  measures  for  reconciling  the  contending  sects  which  so  unhappily 
divided  the  Church.'  These  concessions  must  be  considered  rather  as  arts  of 
policy  than  the  result  of  conviction ;  for.  whatever  impression  the  new  opinions 
m  religion  had  made  on  his  sisters,  tine  queen  of  Navarre  and  ducness  of 
FerranL  the  gayety  of  Francis's  own  temper,  and  his  love  of  pleasure,  allowed 
him  little  leisure  to  examine  theological  oontrovorsiea. 

But  soon  after  he  lost  all  the  fruits  of  this  disingenuous  artifice  by  a  step 
very  inconsistent  with  his  declarations  to  the  German  princes.  This  st^ 
however,  the  prejudices  of  the  afc^  and  the  religious  sentiments  of  his  own 
subjects,  rendered  it  necessary  for  mm  to  take.  His  close  union  with  tlie  king 
of  England,  an  excommunicated  heretic,  his  frequent  negotiations  with  the 
German  Protestants,  but,  above  all,  his  giving  public  audience  to  an  envoy 
from  Sultan  Solyman,  had  excited  violent  suspicions  concerning  the  sincerity 
of  his  attachment  to  religion.  To  have  attacked  the  emperor,  who  on  aU 
occasions  made  high  pretensions  to  zeal  in  defence  of  the  Cathohc  faith,  and 

■  Freberi  Script.  Rer.  Genntn.,  Hi.  354,  etc.  *  Cnmcrarii  ViU  Ph.'MeUncthoois,  12ino^ 

^Sleld.,  Hist.,  178, 183.— Seckend.,  lib.  iii.  103.       H«g..  165&,  p.  12. 
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ftt  the  very  juncture  when  he  was  preparing  for  his  expedition  against  Barba- 
rossa,  which  was  then  considered  as  a  pious  enterprise,  could  not  have  failed 
to  confirm  such  unfayonrable  sentiments  with  regard  to  Francis,  and  called  on 
him  to  vindicate  himself  by  some  extraordinary  demonstration  of  his  reverence 
for  the  established  doctrines  of  the  Church.  The  indiscreet  zeal  of  some  of 
his  subjects  who  had  imbibed  the  Protestant  opinions  furnished  him  with  such 
an  occasion  as  he  desired,  They  had  affixed  to  the  ^tes  of  the  Louvre  and 
other  public  places  papen  containing  indecent  reflections  on  the  doctrines  and 
rites  of  the  Popish  Church.  Six  of  the  persons  concerned  in  this  rash  action 
were  discovered  and  seized.  The  kinff,  in  order  to  avert  the  jud|pments  which 
it  was  supposed  their  blasphemies  might  draw  down  upon  the  nation,  appointed 
a  solemn  procession.  The  holy  sacrament  was  carried  throueh  the  dty  in 
great  pomp ;  Francis  walked  uncovered  before  it,  bearing  a  torch  in  his  hand ; 
the  pruices  of  the  blood  supported  the  canopy  over  it ;  the  nobles  marched  in 
order  behind  In  the  presence  of  this  numerous  assembly,  the  king,  accustomed 
to  express  himself  on  every  subject  in  strong  and  animated  lan^age,  declared 
that  if  one  of  his  bands  were  infected  with  heresy  he  would  cut  it  oif  with  the 
other,  and  would  not  spare  even  his  own  children  if  found  guilty  of  that  crime. 
As  a  dreadful  proof  of  his  being  in  earnest,  the  six  unhappy  persons  were 
pubKclv  burnt  oefore  the  procession  was  finished,  with  circumstances  of  the 
most  Shocking  barbarity  attending  their  execution.* 

The  princes  of  the  league  of  Smalkalde,  filled  with  resentment  and  indigna- 
tion at  the  cruelty  with  which  their  brethren  were  treated,  could  not  conceive 
Francis  to  be  sincere  when  he  offered  to  protect  in  Germany  those  very  tenets 
which  he  persecuted  with  such  rigour  in  his  own  dominions  $  so  that  all 
Bellay's  art  and  eloquence  in  vinmcating  his  master  or  apologizing  for  his 
conduct  made  but  little  impression  upon  them.  They  considered,  likewise, 
that  the  emperor,  who  hitherto  had  never  employed  violence  against  the 
doctrines  of  the.  Reformers,  nor  even  given  them  much  molestation  in  their 
prctt^ress,  was  now  bound  by  the  agreement  at  Ratisbon  not  to  disturb  such  as 
had  embraced  the  new  opinions  ;  and  the  Protestants  wisely  regarded  this  as 
a  more  certain  and  immediate  seciurity  than  the  precarious  and  distant  hopes 
with  which  Francis  endeavoured  to  allure  them,  besides,  the  manner  in  which 
he  had  behaved  to  his  alties  at  the  siege  of  Cambray  was  too  recent  to  be  for- 
gotten, and  did  not  encourage  others  to  rely  much  on  his  friendship  or  gene- 
rosity. Upon  all  these  accounts,  the  Protestant  princes  refused  to  assist  the 
French  king  in  any  hostile  attempt  f^inst  the  emperor.  The  elector  of 
Saxony,  the  most  zealous  among  them,  in  order  to  avoid  giving  any  umbrage 
to  Charles,  would  not  permit  Melancthon  to  visit  the  court  of  France,  although 
that  Reformer,  flattered,  perhaps^  by  the  invitation  of  so  great  a  monarch,  or 
hoping  that  his  presence  there  mi^ht  be  of  signal  advantage  to  the  ProteBtaat 
cause,  discovered  a  strong  inclination  to  undertake  tiie  journey.* 

But,  though  none  of  the  many  princes  who  envied  or  dreaded  the  power  of 
Charles  would  second  Francis's  efforts  in  order  to  reduce  and  drcnmscribe  it, 
he  nevertheless  commanded  his  army  to  advance  towards  the  frontiers  of  Italy. 
As  his  sole  pretext  for  taking  arms  was  that  he  might  chastise  the  duke  of 
Milan  for  his  insolent  and  cruel  breach  of  the  law  of  nations,  it  might  have 
been  expected  that  the  whole  weight  of  his  vengeance  was  to  have  fallen  on 
his  territories.  But  on  a  sudden,  and  at  their  very  commencement,  operations 
of  war  took  another  direction.  Charies,  duke  of  Savoy,  one  of  the  least  active 
and  able  princes  of  the  line  from  which  he  descended,  had  married  Beatrix  of 

■  R'lcaril  Comment.  Eer.  Gallic,  646.—  *  Cameraril  ViU  Melan.,  143,  etc.,  416.— 
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Portugal,  the  sister  of  the  empress.  By  her  grsAt  talents  she  soon  acquired 
an  absohite  ascendant  over  her  husband ;  and,  proud  of  her  affinity  to  the 
emperor,  or  allured  by  the  magnificent  promises  with  which  he  flattered  her 
ambition,  she  formed  a  union  between  the  duke  and  the  imperial  court, 
extremely  inconsistent  with  that  neutrality  which  wise  policy,  as  well  as  the 
situation  of  his  dominions,  had  hitherto  mduced  him  to  observe  in  all  the 
quarrels  between  the  contending  monarchs.  Francis  was  abundantly  sensible 
of  the  distress  ,to  which  he  might  be  exposed  if,  when  he  entered  Italv,  he 
should  leave  behind  him  the  territories  of  a  prince  devoted  so  obsequiously  to 
the  emperor  that  he  had  sent  his  eldest  son  to  be  educated  in  the  court  id 
8{Mun,  as  a  kind  of  hostage  for  his  fidelity.  Clement  VIL,  who  had  represented 
this  (Utnger  in  a  strong  light  during  his  interview  with  Francis  at  Marseillesi 
sngi^tea  to  him,  at  the  same  time,  the  proper  method  of  ffuarding  against  it» 
havmg  advised  him  to  begin  his  operations  against  the  Milanese  by  taking 
possession  of  Savoy  and  Piedmont,  as  the  only  certain  way  of  securing  a  com- 
munication with  ms  own  dominions.  Francis,  hiffhlr  irritated  with  the  duke 
on  many  accounts,  particularly  for  having  supniiea  the  Constable  Bourbon 
with  the  money  that  enabled  him  to  levy  the  body  of  troops  which  ruined  the 
French  army  m  the  fatal  battle  of  Pavia»  was  not  unwilhng  to  let  him  now 
feel  both  how  deeply  he  resented  and  how  severely  he  could  punish  these 
injuries.  Nor  did  be  want  several  pretexts  which  gave  some  colour  of  equity 
to  the  violence  that  he  intended.  The  territories  of  France  and  Savoy  lying 
contiguous  to  each  other,  and  intermingled  in  many  places,  various  disputes, 
unavoidable  in  such  a  situation,  subsisted  between  the  two  sovereigns  con- 
cerning the  limits  of  their  respective  propertv ;  and,  besides,  Francis,  in  right 
of  his  mother,  Louise  of  Savoy,  had  large  claims  upon  the  duke,  her  brother, 
for  her  share  in  their  father's  suooe&sion.  Being  unwilling,  however,  to  begin 
hostilities  without  some  cause  of  quarrel  more  specious  than  these  pretensions, 
many  of  which  were  obsolete  and  others  dubious,  he  demanded  permission  to 
march  through  Piedmont  in  his  way  to  the  Milanese,  hoping  that  the  duke^ 
from  an  excess  of  attachment  to  the  imperial  interest,  might  refuse  this 
request,  and  thus  g^ve  a  greater  appearance  of  justice  to  all  his  operations 
against  him.  But,  if  we  may  believe  the  historians  of  Savoy,  who  appear  to 
be  better  informed  with  regard  to  this  particular  than  those  of  France,  the 
duke  readily,  and  with  a  good  grace,  granted  what  it  was  not  in  his  power  to 
deny,  promising  free  passage  to  the  French  troops,  as  was  desired ;  so  that 
Francis,  as  the  only  method  now  left  of  justifymg  the  measures  which  he 
determined  to  take,  was  obliged  to  insist  tor  full  satisfaction  with  regard  to 
eveiything  that  either  the  crown  of  France  or  his  mother  Louise  could  demand 
of  the  house  of  Savoy.'  Such  an  evasive  answer  as  miffht  have  been  expected 
being  made  to  this  requisition,  the  French  army,  unoer  the  Admiral  Brion, 

S>ured  at  once  into  the  duke's  territories  at  different  places.  The  countries  of 
ressey  and  Bugey,  united  at  that  time  to  Savoy,  were  overrun  in  a  moment. 
Most  of  the  towns  in  the  duchy  of  Savoy  opened  their  gates  at  the  approach 
of  the  enemy ;  a  few  which  attempted  to  vaake  resistance  were  easily  taken ; 
and  before  the  end  of  the  campaifi;n  the  duke  saw  himself  stripped  of  all  his 
dominions  but  the  province  of  Piedmont,  in  which  there  were  not  many  places 
in  a  condition  to  be  defended. 

To  complete  the  duke's  misfortunes,  the  dty  of  Geneva^  the  sovereignty  of 

which  he  claimed  and  in  some  desree  possessed,  threw  off  his  yoke,  ana  its 

revolt  drew  along  with  it  the  loss  <n  the  adjacent  territoriea.    Geneva  was  at 

that  time  an  imperial  dty ;  and,  though  under  the  direct  dominion  of  its  own 

*  Hlflfeoire  g^nMogiqne  <k  Ssvoje,  p«  aulcbenon,  2  torn.,  foL,  Ljod,  166(K  L  639,  ete. 
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bishops  and  the  remote  sovereignty  of  the  dukes  of  Savoj.  the  form  of  its 
internal  constitntion  was  purely  republican,  being  governed  by  syndics  and  a 
council  chosen  by  the  citizens.  From  these  distinct  and  often  clashing  juris- 
dictions two  opposite  parties  took  their  rise,  and  had  long  subsisted  in  the 
state :  the  one,  composed  of  the  advocates  for  the  i»rivile^  of  the  community, 
assumed  the  name  of  Eignotz,  or  confederates  in  defence  of  tiberty,  ana 
branded  the  other,  which  supported  the  episcopal  or  ducal  prerogatives,  with 
the  name  of  Mamduhety  or  slaves.  At  length  the  Protestant  opinions,  be- 
ginning to  spread  among  tbe  citizens,  inspired  such  as  embraced  them  with 
that  bold,  enterprising  spirit  which  always  accompanied  or  was  naturally  pro- 
duced by  them  m  their  first  operations.  As  both  the  duke  and  bishop  were, 
from  interest,  from  prejudice,  and  from  political  considerations,  violent  enemies 
of  the  Reformation,  all  the  new  converts  joined  with  warmth  the  party  of  the 
Etgnotz ;  and  zeal  for  religion,  mingling  with  the  love  of  liberty,  added  strength 
to  that  generous  passion.  The  m^  and  animosity  of  two  factions,  shut  up 
within  the  same  walls,  occasioned  frequent  insurrections,  which  terminating 
mostly  to  the  advantage  of  the  frienos  of  liberty,  they  daily  became  more 
powerful. 

The  duke  and  bishop,  forgetting  their  ancient  contests  about  jurisdiction, 
had  united  against  their  common  enemies,  and  each  attacked  them  with  his 
proper  weapons.  The  bishop  excommunicated  the  people  of  Geneva,  as  guilty 
of  a  double  crime,-— of  impiety  in  apostatizing  from  uie  estabtished  religion, 
and  of  sacrilege  in  invading  the  rights  of  his  see.  The  duke  attacked  them  as 
rebels  against  their  lawful  prince,  and  attempted  to  render  himself  master  of 
the  dty,  first  by  surprise,  and  then  bv  open  force.  The  citizens,  despising  the 
thunder  of  the  bishop's  censures,  boldlv  asserted  their  independence  against 
the  duke ;  and  partly  by  their  own  valour,  partly  by  the  powerful  assistance 
which  they  received  from  the  canton  of  Berne,  together  with  some  small  sup- 
pKes,  both  of  men  and  money,  secretly  furnished  by  the  kin^  of  France,  they 
defeated  all  his  attempts.  Not  satisfied  with  having  repulsed  him,  or  witn 
lemaininff  always  upon  the  defensive  themselves,  they  now  took  advantage  of 
the  duke's  inabuity  to  resist  them  while  overwheimea  by  the  armies  of  France, 
and  seized  several  castles  and  places  of  strength  which  he  possessed  in  the 
neighbourhood  olt  Geneva,  thus  delivering  the  city  from  those  odious  monu- 
ments of  its  former  subjection  and  rendering  the  public  liberty  more  secure 
for  the  future.  At  the  same  tune  the  canton  of  Berne  invaded  and  conq^uered 
the  Pays  de  Vaud,  to  which  it  had  some  pretensions.  The  canton  of  Fnburg. 
though  zealously  attached  to  the  Gathohc  religion  and  having  no  subject  ox 
oont^  with  the  duke,  laid  hold  on  part  of  the  spoils  of  tlukt  unfortunate 
prince.  A  great  portion  of  these  conquests  or  usurpations,  being  still  retained 
by  the  two  cantons,  add  considerably  to  their  power,  and  have  become  the 
most  valuable  part  of  their  territories.  Geneva,  notwithstanding  many 
schemes  and  enterprises  of  the  dukes  of  Savoy  to  re-establish  their  oominion 
over  it,  still  keeps  possession  of  its  independence,  and,  in  consequence  of  that 
blessing,  has  attained  a  degree  of  consideration,  wealth,  ana  elegance  which  it 
could  not  otherwise  have  reached.* 

Amidst  such  a  succession  of  disastrous  events,  the  duke  of  Savoy  had  no 
other  resource  but  the  emperor's  protection,  which  upon  his  return  from  Tunis 
he  demanded  with  the  most  earnest  importunity ;  and.  as  his  misfortunes 
were  occasioned  chiefly  by  his  attachment  to  the  imperial  interest,  he  had  a 

*  Hist,  de  U  Vme  de  fleniTe,  par  Spon,       It.  p.  294,  etc,  torn.  ▼.  p.  216,  etc— M^m.  de 
12mo.  Utr.,  1685,  p.  99.— Hiitt.  de  la  Reform*-       Bellaj,  181. 
tlon  de  Sulase,  par  Bonchat,  Qen.,  1728,  torn. 
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just  title  to  immediate  assistance.  Charles. however,  ivas  not  in  a  oonditicm  to 
support  him  with  that  vigour  aud  despatoi  which  the  exigency  of  his  aii'airs 
called  for.  Most  of  the  troops  employed  in  the  African  ex]jeditiou^  having 
been  raised  for  that  service  alone,  were  disbuided  as  soon  as  it  was  finished ; 
the  veteran  forces  under  Antomo  de  Leyva  were  hardly  sufficient  for  the 
defence  of  the  Milanese ;  and  the  emj>eror8  treasury  was  entirely  drained  by 
his  extraordinary  efforts  against  the  mlidels. 

But  the  death  of  Francis  Sforza,  occasioned,  according  to  some  historians^ 
by  the  terror  of  a  French  invasion,  which  had  twice  be^  fatal  to  his  family, 
afforded  the  emperor  full  leisure  to  prepare  for  action.    By  this  wiezpectea 
event  the  nature  of  the  war  and  the  causes  of  discord  were  totally  dbanged. 
Francis's  first  pretext  for  taking  arms,  in  order  to  chastise  Sforza  for  the  in- 
sult offered  to  toe  dimity  of  his  crown,  was  at  once  cut  oflf ;  but^  as  that  prince 
died  without  issue,  all  Francis's  rights  to  the  duchy  of  Milan,  which  he  had 
yielded  only  to  Sforza  and  his  posterity,  returned  back  to  him  in  full  force.  As 
the  recovery  of  the  Milanese  was  the  Ukvourite  object  pf  that  monarchy  he  in- 
stantly renewed  his  claim  to  it ;  and  if  he  had  supported  his  pretensions  by 
ordering  the  powerful  army  quartered  in  Savov  to  advance  without  losing  a 
moment  towards  Milan,  he  could  huxlly  have  tailed  to  secure  the  important 
point  of  possession.   But  Francis,  who  became  less  enterprising  as  he  advanced 
m  years,  and  who  was  overawed  at  some  times  into  an  excess  of  caution  by  the 
remembrance  of  his  past  misfortunes,  endeavoured  to  establish  his  rights  by 
negotiation,  not  by  aims,  and,  from  a  timid  moderation,  fatal  in  all  great 
afiiairs,  neglected  to  improve  the  favourable  opportunity  which  presented  it- 
self.   Charles  was  more  decisive  in  his  operations,  and,  in  quality  of  sovereign, 
took  possession  of  the  duchy  as  a  vacant  fief  of  the  empira    While  Francis 
endeavoured  to  explain  and  assert  his  title  to  it  by  arguments  and  memorials, 
or  employed  various  arts  in  order  to  reconcile  the  ItaUan  powers  to  the  thoughts 
of  his  regaining  footing  in  Italy,  his  rival  was  silentiv  taking  effectual  steps  to 
prevent  it.    iTie  emperor,  however,  was  very  careful  not  to  discover  too  early 
an  intention  of  this  kind ,  but,  seeming  to  admit  the  eyiitj  of  Francis's  claim, 
he  appeared  soHcitous  only  about  givmg  him  possession  m  such  a  manner  as 
might  not  disturb  the  peace  of  Europe,  or  overturn  the  balance  of  power  in 
Italy,  which  the  politicians  of  that  country  were  so  desirous  of  preserving. 
By  this  artifice  he  deceived  Francis,  and  gamed  so  much  confidence  with  the 
rest  of  Europe  that  almost  without  incurring  an^  suspicion,  he  involved  the 
ati'air  in  new  difiiculties  and  protracted  the  negotiations  at  pleasure.    Some- 
times he  proposed  to  grant  the  investiture  of  Milan  to  the  duke  of  Orieans, 
Francis's  second  sou ;  sometimes  to  the  duke  of  Aneoul^me,  his  third  son :  as 
the  views  and  inclinations  of  the  French  court  varied,  he  transferred  his  choice 
alternateljr  from  the  one  to  the  other,  with  such  profound  and  well-conducted 
dissimulation  tl  at  neither  Francis  nor  his  ministers  seem  to  have  penetrated 
his  real  intention  ;  and  all  military  operations  were  entirely  susi)ended,  as 
if  nothine;  had  remained  but  to  enter  quietiy  into  possession  of  what  they 
demandeo. 

During  the  interval  of  leisure  gained  in  this  manner.  Charles,  on  his  retnm 
from  Tunis,  assembled  the  states  both  of  Sicily  ana  Naples ;  and  as  they 
thought  themselves  greatly  honoured  by  the  presence  of  their  sovereign,  and 
were  no  less  pleased  with  the  apparent  disinterestedness  of  his  expedition  into 
Africa  than  dazzled  by  the  success  which  had  attended  his  arms,  he  prevailed 
on  them  to  vote  him  such  liberal  subsidies  as  were  seldom  granted  in  that  age. 
This  enabled  him  to  recruit  his  veteran  troops,  to  levy  a  body  of  Germans,  and 
to  take  every  other  proper  precaution  for  executing  or  supporting  the  measures 
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on  which  he  had  detennined.  Bellay,  the  French  envoy  in  Gennany,  havinff 
discovered  the  intention  of  raising  troops  in  that  country,  notwithstanding  aU 
the  pretexts  employed  in  order  to  conceal  it,  first  alarmed  his  master  with  this 
evident  proof  of  the  emperor's  insincerity/  But  Francis  was  so  possessed  at 
that  time  with  the  rage  of  negotiation,  m  all  the  artifices  and  refinements  of 
which  his  rival  far  surpassed  him,  that,  instead  of  h(^nning  his  military 
operations  and  pushing  them  with  vi^ur.  or  seizing  the  llilanese  before  the 
imperial  army  was  assembled,  he  satisfied  himself  with  making  new  offers  to 
the  emperor^  in  order  to  procure  the  investiture  by  his  voluntary  deed.  His 
ofiers  were,  mdeed,  so  liberal  and  advantageous  that,  if  ever  Charles  had  in- 
tended to  grant  his  demand,  he  could  not  have  rejected  them  with  decencr. 
He  dexterously  eluded  them  bv  declaring  that  unm  he  consulted  the  nope  in 
person  he  could  not  take  his  nnat  resolution  with  ngaard.  to  a  point  which  so 
nearly  concerned  the  peace  of  Italy.  Bv  this  evasion  lie  gained  some  farther 
time  for  ripening  the  schemes  which  he  nad  in  view. 

The  emperor  at  last  advanced  towards  Rome,  and  made  his  public  entry 
into  that  dty  with  extraordinary  pomp ;  but,  it  being  found  necessary  to 
remove  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  temple  of  peace  in  order  to  widen  one  of  the 
streets  through  which  the  cavalcade  nad  to  pass,  all  the  historians  take  notice 
of  this  trivia!  circumstance,  and  they  are  fond  to  interpret  it  as  an  omen  of 
the  bloodv  war  that  followedL  Charles,  it  is  certain,  had  oy  this  time  banished 
all  thougnts  of  peace^  and  at  last  threw  off  the  mask  with  which  he  had  so 
long  covered  his  designs  from  the  court  of  France,  bv  a  declaration  of  his 
sentiments  no  less  singular  than  explicit  The  French  ambassadors  having 
in  their  master's  name  demanded  a  definitive  reply  to  his  propositions  con- 
cerning the  investiture  of  Milan,  Charles  promised  to  give  it  next  day  in 
presence  of  the  pope  and  cardinals  assembled  in  full  consistoiy.  These  being 
accordingly  met,  and  all  the  foreig[n  ambassadors  invited  to  attend,  the 
emperor  stood  up^  and.  addressing;  hunself  to  the  pope,  expatiated  for  some 
time  on  the  sincenty  oi  his  own  wishes  for  the  peace  of  Christendom,  as  well 
as  his  abhorrence  of  war,  the  miseries  of  which  he  enumerated  at  great  lengthy 
with  studied  and  elaborate  oratory ;  he  complained  that  all  his  endeavours  to 
preserve  the  tranq[uillity  of  Europe  had  hitherto  been  defeated  by  the  restless 
and  unjust  ambition  of  the  French  king ;  that  even  during  his  minority  he 
had  proofs  of  the  unfriendly  and  hostile  intentions  of  that  monarch ;  that 
afterwards  he  had  openly  attempted  to  wrest  from  him  the  imperial  crown, 
which  bdonged  to  him  by  a  title  no  less  just  than  natural ;  that  he  had  next 
invaded  his  kingdom  of  Navarre ;  that,  not  satisfied  with  this,  he  had  at- 
tacked his  territories,  as  well  as  those  of  his  allies,  both  in  Italy  and  the  Low 
Countries ;  that  when  tiie  valour  of  the  imperial  troops,  rendered  irresistible 
by  the  protection  of  the  Almighty,  had  checked  his  progress,  ruined  his 
armies,  fuid  seized  his  person,  he  continued  to  pursue  by  deceit  what  he  had 
undertaken  with  injustice ;  that  he  had  violated  every  article  in  the  treaty  of 
Madrid,  to  which  he  owed  his  liberty,  and  as  soon  as  he  returned  to  his 
dominions  took  measures  for  rekindling  the  war  which  that  pacification  had 
happily  extinguished;  that  when  new  misfortunes  compelfed  him  to  sue 
again  for  peace  at  Cambrav,  he  concluded  and  observed  it  with  equal  insin- 
cerity ;  that  soon  after  he  had  formed  dangerous  connections  with  the  here- 
tical princes  in  Germany  and  incited  them  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  the 
empire ;  that  now  he  had  driven  the  duke  of  Savoy,  a  prince  married  to  a 
sister  at  the  empress,  and  joined  in  close  aUiance  with  Spain,  out  of  the 
greater  part  ctf  his  territories ;  and  after  injuries  so  often  repeated,  and 
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amidst  so  many  sources  of  discord,  aO  hope  of  amify  or  concord  became  des- 
Derate ;  and,  though  he  himself  was  still  willing  to  ^nt  the  investiture  of 
Milan  to  one  of  tne  princes  of  France,  there  was  httle  probability  of  that 
event  taking  place,  as  Francis,  on  the  one  hand,  would  not  consent  to  what 
was  necessary  for  securing  the  tranquillity  of  Europe,  nor^  on  the  other,  could 
he  think  it  reasonable  or  safe  to  give  a  nval  the  unconditional  possession  of 
all  that  he  demanded.  "^  Let' us  not,  however.''  added  h&  **  continue  wantonly 
to  shed  the  blood  of  our  innocent  subjects ;  let  us  decide  the  quarrel  man  to 
man,  with  what  arms  he  pleases  to  choose,  in  our  shirts,  on  an  island,  a 
bridge,  or  aboard  a  galley  moored  in  a  river ;  let  the  duchT  of  Bursrundy  be 
put  m  deposit  on  his  part,  and  that  of  Milan  on  mine ;  toese  shall  be  the 
prize  of  the  conqueror ;  and,  after  that,  let  the  united  forces  of  Qerinany, 
Spain,  and  France  be  employed  to  humble  the  power  of  the  Turk  and  to 
extirpate  heresy  out  of  Christendom.  But  if  he,  oy  declining  this  method  of 
terminating  our  differences  renders  war  inevitable,  nothing  shall  divert  me 
from  prosecuting  it  to  such  extremity  as  shall  reduce  one  of  us  to  be  the 
poorest  gentleman  in  his  own  dominions.  Nor  do  I  fear  that  it  will  be  on 
me  this  misfortune  shall  fall :  I  enter  upon  action  with  the  Purest  prospect 
of  success ;  the  justice  of  my  cause,  the  union  of  my  subjects,  the  number 
and  valour  of  my  troops,  the  experience  and  fidelity  of  my  generals  all  com- 
bine to  insure  it.  Of  all  these  advantages  the  king  of  France  is  destitute ; 
and  were  my  resources  no  more  certain  and  my  ho]>es  of  victoiy  no  better 
founded  than  his,  I  would  instantly  throw  myself  at  his  feet»  and,  with  folded 
hands,  and  a  rope  about  my  neck,  implore  his  mercy."  * 

This  long  harangue  the  emperor  delivered  with  an  elevated  voiceL  a 
haughty  tone,  and  the  greatest  vehemence  of  expression  and  gestura  The 
French  ambassadors,  who  did  not  fully  comprehend  his  meaning,  as  he  spake 
in  the  Spanish  tongue,  were  totally  disconcerted,  and  at  a  loss  how  they 
should  answer  such  an  unexpected  mvectiva  When  one  of  them  besan  to 
vindicate  his  master's  conduct,  Charles  interposed  abruptly,  and  would  not 

Sennit  him  to  proceed.  The  pope,  without  entering  into  any  particular 
etail,  satisfied  himself  with  a  snort  but  pathetic  recommendation  of  peace, 
together  with  an  offer  of  employing  his  sincere  endeavours  in  order  to  procure 
that  blessing  to  Christendom ;  and  the  assembly  broke  up  in  the  greatest 
astonishment  at  the  extraordinaiy  scene  which  had  been  exhibited.  In  no 
part  of  his  conduct,  indeed,  did  Cliarles  ever  deviate  so  widely  from  his  general 
character.  Instead  of  that  prudent  recollection,  that  composed  and  regular 
deportment,  so  strictly  attentive  to  decorum  and  so  admirably  adapted  to 
conceal  his  own  passions,  for  which  he  was  at  all  other  times  conspicuous,  he 
appears  on  this  occasion  before  one  of  the  most  august  assemblies  m  Europe, 
boasting  of  his  own  power  and  exploits  with  insolence,  inveighing  against  nis 
enemy  with  indecency,  and  challenging  him  to  combat  with  an  ostentatious 
valour  more  becoming  a  champion  in  romance  than  the  first  monarch  in  Chris- 
tendom. But  the  well-known  and  powerful  operation  of  continued  prosperity, 
as  well  as  of  exaggerated  praise,  even  upon  the  firmest  minds,  suflliciently 
accounts  for  this  seeming  mconsistency.  After  having  compelled  Solyman 
to  retreat  and  having  stripped  Barbarossa  of  a  kingdom,  Charles  began  to 
consider  his  arms  as  invinable.  He  had  been  entertained,  ever  since  his 
return  from  Africa,  with  repeated  scenes  of  triumphs  and  public  rejoicings : 
the  orators  and  poets  of  Italy,  the  most  elegant  at  that  time  in  Europe,  had 
exhausted  their  genius  in  panegyric  on  his  conduct  and  merit,  to  which  the 
astrologers  added  magnificent  promises  of  a  more  splendid  fortune  still  in 
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store.  Intoxicated  with  all  these,  he  forgot  his  usual  reserve  and  moderation, 
and  was  unable  to  restrain  this  extravagant  sally  of  vanitj",  which  became  the 
more  remarkable  by  being  both  so  uncommon  and  so  public. 

He  himself  seems  to  have  been  immediately  sensible  of  the  impropriety  of 
his  behaviour,  and  when  the  French  ambassadors  demanded  next  day  a  more 
clear  explanation  of  what  he  had  said  concerning  the  combat»  he  told  them 
they  were  not  to  consider  his  pro^sal  as  a  formal  challenge  to  their  master, 
but  as  an  expedient  for  preventmg  bloodshed ;  he  endeavoured  to  soften 
several  expressions  in  his  oiscourBe,  and  spoke  in  terms  full  of  respect  towards 
Francis.  But  though  this  shsht  apology  was  &r  from  being  sufficient  to 
remove  the  offence  which  had  been  given,  Francis,  by  an  unaccountable  in- 
&tuation,  continued  to  negotiate,  as  if  it  had  still  beenpossible  to  bring  their 
differences  to  a  period  by  an  amicable  composition.  Charles,  finding  him  so 
eager  to  run  into  the  snare,  favoured  the  deception,  and,  by  seeming  to  listen 
to  nis  proposals,  gained  time  to  prepare  for  the  execution  of  his  own  designs.' 

At  last  the  imperial  army  assembled  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Milanesebto  tibe 
amount  of  forty  thousand  foot  and  ten  thousand  horse ;  while  that  of  France 
encamped  near  Yeroelli  in  Piedmont  being  greatly  inferior  in  number,  and 
weakened  by  the  departure  of  a  body  of  Swiss,  whom  Charles  artfullyjpersuaded 
the  popish  cantons  to  recaljL  that  thev  might  not  serve  against  the  duke  of 
Savoy,  their  ancient  ally.  The  Frencn  general  not  daring  to  risk  a  battle, 
retired  as  soon  as  the  imperialists  advanced.  The  emperor  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  his  forces,  which  the  marquis  del  Guasto,  the  duke  of  Alva,  and 
Ferdinand  de  Qonzago  commanded  under  him.  though  the  supreme  direction 
of  the  whole  was  committed  to  Antonio  de  Leyva,  whose  abilities  and  ex- 
perience justly  entitled  him  to  that  distinction.  Charles  soon  discovered  his 
intention  not  to  confine  his  operations  to  the  recovery  of  Piedmont  and 
Savoy,  but  to  push  forward  and  invade  the  southern  provinces  of  Franca 
This  scheme  he  had  long  meditated,  and  had  long  been  taking  measures  for 
executing  it  with  such  vigour  as  might  insure  success.  He  had  remitted 
large  sums  to  his  sister,  the  governess  of  the  Low  Countries,  and  to  his 
brother,  the  king  of  the  Romans,  instructing  them  to  levy  all  the  forces  in 
their  power,  in  order  to  form  two  separate  bodies,  the  one  to  enter  France  on 
the  side  of  Picardy,  the  other  on  the  side  of  Champagne,  while  he,  with  the 
main  army,  fell  upon  the  opposite  frontier  of  the  kingdom.  Trusting  to  these 
vast  preparations,  he  thought  it  impossible  that  Francis  could  resist  so  many 
unexpected  attacks^  on  such  different  quarters,  and  beean  his  enterprise  with 
such  confidence  of  its  happy  issue  that  he  desired  Paul  Jovius,  the  lustorian, 
to  make  a  large  provision  ol  paper  sufficient  to  record  the  victories  whidi  he 
was  goinj^  to  obtain. 

His  ministers  and  generals,  instead  of  entertaining  the  same  sanguine 
hopes,  represented  to  him  in  the  strongest  terms  the  danger  of  leading  his 
troops  so  far  from  his  own  territories,  to  such  a  distance  from  his  magazines, 
and  into  provinces  which  did  not  yidd  sufficient  subsistence  for  their  own 
inhabitants.  They  entreated  him  to  consider  the  inexhaustible  resources  of 
France  in  maintaining  a  defensive  war,  and  the  active  zeal  with  which  a 
gallant  nobility  would  serve  a  prince  whom  they  loved,  in  repelling  the 
enemies  of  their  country ;  they  recalled  to  his  remembrance  the  fatal  mis- 
carriage of  Bourbon  ana  Pescara  when  they  ventured  upon  the  same  enter- 
prise under  circumstances  which  seemed  as  certain  to  promise  success ;  the 
marquis  del  Quasto,  in  particular,  fell  on  his  knees  and  conjured  him  to  abandon 
the  undertaking  as  desperate.  But  many  circumstances  combined  in  leading 
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Gluurles  to  dinn^ard  all  their  lemonstranoes.  He  oould  aeldoin  be  bronghti  on 
any  occasion,  to  depart  from  a  resolution  which  he  had  once  taken ;  he  was 
too  apt  to  underrate  and  d«nnse  the  talents  of  his  rival,  the  king  of  France^ 
because  thcnr  differed  so  widely  from  his  own ;  he  was  blinded  by  the  pre- 
sumption wnich  accompanies  prosperity,  and  relied,  perhaps,  in  some  dei^ree, 
on  tne  prophecies  which  predicted  the  mcrease  of  his  own  grandeur.  He  not 
only  adnered  obstinately  to  his  own  pbm,  but  determined  to  advance  towuds 
France  without  waiting  for  the  reduction  of  anj  part  of  Piedmont,  exoe^t  such 
towns  as  were  absolutdy  neoesBary  for  presemng  his  communication  with  the 
Milanese. 

The  marquis  de  Salnces,  to  whom  Francis  had  intmsted  the  command  of  a 
small  body  of  troops  left  iix  the  defence  of  PiedmonL  rendered  this  more  easy 
than  Charles  had  any  reason  to  expect  That  nobleman,  educated  in  the 
court  of  France,  distinguished  by  contuiual  marks  d  the  king's  favour,  and 
honoured  so  lately  with  a  charge  of  such  impcMtanoe,  suddenly,  and  without 
any  provocation  or  pretext  of  disgust,  revolted  from  his  benefactor.  His 
motives  to  this  treacherous  action  were  as  childish  as  the  deed  itself  was  base. 
Beinff  strongly  nossessed  with  a  superstitious  faith  in  divination  and  astrotogy, 
he  believed  with  full  assurance  that  the  fatal  period  of  the  French  nation  was 
at  hand ;  that  on  its  ruins  the  emperor  would  establish  a  universal  monwchy ; 
that  therefore  he  ought  to  follow  the  dictates  of  prudence,  in  attaching  him- 
sdtf  to  his  rising  fortune,  and  could  incur  no  blame  for  deserting  a  prince 
whom  Heaven  had  devoted  to  destruction.'*  His  treason  became  still  more 
odious  by  his  employing  that  very  authority  with  which  Francis  had  invested 
him,  in  order  to  open  the  kingdom  to  his  enemies.  Whatever  measures  were 
proposed  or  undertaken  by  the  officers  under  his  command  for  the  defence  of 
their  conqueste,  he  rejected  or  defeated.  Whatever  properly  belonged  to  him- 
self as  commander-in-chief  to  provide  or  perform  for  that  piurpose,  he  totally 
neglected.  In  this  manner  he  rendered  towns  even  of  the  greatest  conse- 
quence untenable,  by  leaving  them  destitute  either  of  provisions,  or  ammuni- 
tion, or  artillery,  or  a  sufficient  garrison ;  and  the  imperialists  must  have 
reduced  Piedmont  in  as  short  a  time  as  was  necessary  to  march  throu^  it,  if 
Montpezat,  the  governor  of  Fossano^  had  not,  bv  an  extraordinary  effinrt  of 
courage  and  military  conduct)  detained  them  almost  a  month  before  that 
inconsiderable  place. 

By  this  meritorious  and  seasonable  service  he  gained  his  master  suificient 
time  for  assembling  his  forces  and  for  concertinga  system  of  defence  against 
a  danger  which  he  now  saw  to  be  inevitable.  Francis  fixed  upon  the  only 
proper  and  efiectual  plan  for  defeating  the  invasion  of  a  powerful  enemy ;  and 
nis  prudence  in  choosing  this  plan,  as  wcdi  as  his  perseverance  in  executing  it 
deserves  the  greater  praiscL  as  it  was  equally  contrarv  to  his  own  natural 
temper  and  to  the  genius  oi  the  French  nation.  He  determined  to  remam 
altogether  upon  the  defensive ;  never  to  hazard  a  battle,  or  even  a  great  skir- 
mish, without  certainty  of  success ;  to  fortify  his  camps  in  a  regular  manner ; 
to  throw  garrisons  only  into  towns  of  great  strength ;  to  deprive  the  enemy  of 
subsistence,  by  lajing  waste  the  coun^  before  them ;  and  to  save  the  whole 
kingdom  by  sacnficing  one  of  its  provmce&  The  execution  of  this  plan  he 
committed  entirely  to  the  Mardchal  Montmorency,  who  was  the  author  of  it, 
a  man  wonderfullsr  fitted  by  nature  for  such  a  trust— haughty,  severe^  confident 
in  his  own  abiUties,  and  despising  those  of  other  men,  incapable  of  being 
diverted  from  any  resolution  by  remonstrances  or  entreaties,  and,  in  prose- 
cuting any  scheme^  regardless  alike  of  love  or  of  pity. 
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Montmorency  made  choice  of  &  strong  camp  mider  the  walls  of  Avignon,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Rhone  and  the  Durance,  one  of  which  plentifmly  sup- 
plied his  troops  with  all  necessaries  from  the  inland  provinces,  and  the  other 
covered  his  camo  on  that  side  where  it  was  most  probable  the  enemy  would 
approach.    He  laboured  with  luwearied  industry  to  render  the  fortifications 


01  this  cam^  impregnable,  and  assembled  there  a  considerable  army,  though 
greatly  inferior  to  that  of  the  enemy ;  while  the  king  with  another  body  of 
troops  encamped  at  Valence,  higher  up  the  Rhone.  Marseilles  and  Aries  were 
the  only  towns  he  thought  it  necessary  to  defend.— the  former  in  order  to 
retain  the  command  of  the  sea,  the  latter  as  the  oarrier  of  the  province  of 
Languedoc ;  and  each  of  these  he  furnished  with  numerous  garrisons  of  his 
best  troons,  commanded  by  officers  on  whose  fidelity  and  valour  he  could  rely. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  other  towns,  as  well  as  of  the  open  country,  were  com- 
pelled to  abandon  their  houses,  andi  were  conducted  to  the  mountains,  to  the 
cami>  at  Avignon,  or  to  the  inland  provinces.  The  fortifications  of  such  places 
as  might  have  afforded  shelter  or  defence  to  the  enemy  were  thrown  down. 
Corn,  forage,  and  provisions  of  every  kind  were  carried  away  or  destroyed ;  all 
tiie  mills  ana  ovens  were  ruined,  and  the  wells  filled  up  or  rendered  useless. 
The  devastation  extended  from  the  Alps  to  Marseilles,  and  from  the  sea  to  the 
confines  of  Dauphin^ ;  nor  does  lustoiy  afford  any  instance  among  civilized 
nations  in  which  this  cruel  expedient  for  the  public  safety  was  employed  with 
the  same  rigour. 

At  length  the  emperor  arrived  with  the  van  of  his  army  on  the  frontiers  of 
Provence,  and  was  still  so  possessed  with  confidence  of  success  that,  during  a 
few  days  when  he  was  obliged  to  halt  until  the  rest  of  his  troops  came  up,  he 
began  to  divide  his  future  conquests  among  his  officers,  and,  as  a  new  incite* 
ment  to  serve  him  with  leal,  gave  them  lilwral  promises  of  offices,  lands,  and 
honours  in  France."  The  face  of  desolation,  however,  which  presented  itself 
to  him  when  he  entered  tiie  ooantiy  began  to  damp  his  hope&  and  convinced 
him  that  a  monarch  who  in  order  to  distress  an  enemy  had  voluntarily  ruined 
one  ci  his  richest  provinces  would  defend  the  rest  with  desperate  obstinacy. 
Kor  was  it  long  before  he  became  sensible  that  Francis's  plan  of  defence  was 
as  prudent  as  it  appeared  to  be  extraordinary.  His  fleet,  on  which  Charles 
diiefly  depended  for  subsistence,  was  prevented  for  some  time  by  contrary 
winds,  and  other  accidents  to  which  naval  oi)erations  are  subiect,  from 
approaching  the  French  coast ;  even  after  its  arrival  it  afforded  at  best  a  pre- 
carious ana  scanty  supply  to  such  a  numerous  body  of  troops ;  ^*  nothing  was 
to  be  found  in  the  country  itself  for  their  support ;  nor  could  they  draw  any 
considerable  aid  from  the  dominions  of  the  duke  of  Savoy,  exhausted  already 
by  maintaining  two  great  armies.  The  emperor  was  no  less  embarrassed  how 
to  emnloy  than  how  to  subsist  his  forces ;  for,  though  he  was  now  in  posses- 
sion 01  almost  an  entire  province,  he  could  not  be  said  to  have  the  command 
of  it  while  he  held  only  defenceless  towns,  and  while  the  French,  besides  their 
camp  at  Avignon,  continued  masters  of  Marseilles  and  Aries.  At  first  he 
thought  of  attacking  the  camp,  and  ol  terminating  the  war  by  one  decisive 
blow ;  but  skilful  officers  who  were  appointed  to  view  it  declared  the  attempt 
to  be  utterly  impracticable.  He  then  gave  orders  to  invest  Marseilles  and 
Aries,  hoping  that  the  French  would  quit  their  advantageous  post  in  order  to 
relieve  them ;  but  Montmorency,  adhering  firmly  to  his  plan,  remained  immov- 
able at  Avignon,  and  the  imperialists  met  with  such  a  warm  reception  from 
the  garrisons  of  ooth  towns  that  they  relinquished  their  enterprises  with  loss 
and  disgrace.  As  a  last  effort,  the  emperor  advanced  ohce  more  towards 
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AYiffnon,  though  with  an  army  harassed  by  the  perpetual  incuraions  of 
small  parties  of  the  French  light  troops,  weakened  oy  disease,  and  dis- 
pirited by  disasters  which  seemed  the  more  intolerable  because  they  were 
unexpected. 

During  tiiese  operations,  Montmorency  found  himself  exposed  to  ^preater 
danger  from  his  own  troops  than  from  the  enemy ;  and  their  inconsiderate 
valour  went  near  to  have  precipitated  the  kingdom  into  those  calamities  which 
be  with  such  industry  ana  caution  had  endeavoured  to  avoid.  Unaccustomed 
to  behold  an  enemy  ravaging  their  country  almost  without  control,  impatient  of 
such  long  inaction,  unacquamted  with  the  slow  and  remote  but  certain  effects 
of  Montmorency's  svstem  of  defence,  the  French  wished  for  a  batUe  with  no 
less  ardour  than  the  imperialists.  They  considered  the  conduct  of  their 
xeneral  as  a  diapaoe  to  their  country.  His  caution  they  imputed  to  timidity ; 
Bis  circumspection,  to  want  of  spirit ;  and  the  constancy  with  which  he  pur- 
sued his  plan,  to  obstinacv  or  pride.  These  reflections,  whispered  at  first 
among  the  soldiers  and  subalterns  were  adopted,  by  degrees,  by  ofiicers  of 
higher  rank ;  and  as  many  of  them  envied  Montmorency's  fovour  witii  the 
king,  and  more  were  dissatisfied  with  his  harsh,  disgustine  manner,  the  dis- 
content soon  became  great  in  his  camp^  which  was  filled  with  general  murmur- 
ings,  and  almost  open  complaints,  against  his  measures.  Montmorency,  on 
whom  the  sentiments  of  his  own  troope  made  as  little  imi>ression  as  the  insults 
of  the  enemv,  adhered  steadily  to  his  system ;  thoiigh,  in  order  to  reconcile 
the  army  to  lus  maxims,  no  less  contrary  to  the  genius  of  the  nation  than  to 
the  ideas  of  war  among  undisciplined  troop&  he  assumed  an  unusual  afobility 
in  his  deportment,  ana  often  explained,  with  great  condescension,  the  motives 
of  his  conduct,  the  advantages  which  nad  already  resulted  from  it,  and  the 
certain  success  with  which  it  would  be  attended.  At  last  Francis  joined  his 
army  at  Avk^on,  which,  having  received  several  reinforcements,  he  now  con- 
sidered as  of  strength  sufficient  to  face  the  enemy.  As  he  had  put  no  small 
constraint  upon  himself  in  oonsentinff  that  his  troops  should  remain  so  long 
upon  the  defensive,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  but  that  his  fondness  for  what 
was  daring  and  splendid,  added  to  the  impatience  both  of  officers  and  soldiers, 
would  at  last  have  overniled  Montmorency's  salutarv  caution.^* 

Happily,  the  retreat  of  the  enemy  delivered  the  kingdom  from  the  danger 
which  anj  rash  resolution  might  have  occasioned.  The  emperor,  after  spend- 
ing two  mfflorious  months  in  Provence,  without  having  p^ormed  anything 
suitable  tonis  vast  preparations  or  that  could  justi^  the  confidence  with  which 
he  bad  boasted  of  nis  own  power,  found  that  besides  Antonio  de  Leyva  and 
other  officers  of  distinction,  ne  had  lost  one-half  of  his  troops  by  diseases  or  by 
famine,  and  that  the  rest  were  in  no  condition  to  struggle  anv  longer  with 
calamities  by  which  so  many  of  their  companions  had  perisheoL  Necessity, 
therefore,  extorted  from  him  orders  to  retire ;  and,  thoufi^  he  was  some  time 
in  motion  before  the  French  suspected  his  intention,  a  oody  of  light  troops^ 
assisted  bv  crowds  of  peasants,  eacer  to  be  revenged  on  those  who  had  brought 
such  desolation  on  their  country,  nung  upon  the  rear  of  the  imperialists,  and, 
by  seizing  every  favourable  opportunitv  of  attacking  them,  threw  them  (rften 
into  confusion.  The  road  bj  which  tney  fled— for  they  pursued  Uiur  march 
with  such  disorder  and  precipitation  that  it  scarcely  deserves  the  name  of  a 
retreat— was  strewed  with  arms  or  baggage,  which  in  their  hurry  and  trepida- 
tion they  had  abandoned,  and  covenST  with  the  sick,  the  wounded,  ana  the 
dead ;  insomuch  that  Majrtin  Bellay,  an  eye-witness  of  their  calamities,  en- 
deavours to  give  his  readers  some  idea  of  them  by  comparing  their  miseries  to 
»  Mte.  dt  BtU«7,  289,  «tc.  911^  etc 
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those  which  the  Jews  suffered  from  the  victorious  and  destructive  arms  of  the 
Romans.**  If  Montmorency  at  this  critical  moment  had  advanced  with  all 
his  forces,  nothing  could  have  saved  the  whole  imperial  army  from  utter  ruin. 
But  that  general/by  standing  so  long  and  so  obstinately  on  the  defensive,  had 
become  cautious  to  excess  ;  his  mina,  tenacious  of  any  bent  it  had  once  taken, 
could  not  assume  a  contrary  one  as  suddenly  as  the  change  of  circumstances 
required ;  and  he  still  continued  to  repeat  his  favourite  maxims,  that  it  was 
more  prudent  to  allow  the  lion  to  escape  than  to  drive  him  to  despair,  and 
that  a  bridge  of  gold  should  be  made  for  a  retreating  enemy. 

The  emperor,  having  conducted  the  shattered  remains  of  his  troops  to  the 
frontiers  of  Milan,  ana  appointed  the  marquis  del  Guasto  to  succeed  Ley va  in 
the  government  of  that  duchy,  set  out  for  Genoa.  As  he  could  not  bear  to 
expose  himself  to  the  scorn  of  tne  Italians  after  such  a  sad  reverse  of  fortune, 
and  did  not  choose,  under  his  present  circumstances,  to  revisit  those  cities 
through  which  he  bad  so  lately  passed  in  triumph  for  one  conquest  and  in 
certain  expectation  of  another,  ne  embarked  directly  for  Spain.** 

Nor  was  the  progress  of  his  arms  on  the  opposite  frontier  of  France  such  as 
to  alleviate  in  any  degree  the  losses  which  ne  had  sustained  in  Provenc& 
Bellay,  by  his  address  and  intrigues,  had  prevailed  on  so  many  of  the  German 
princes  to  withdraw  the  contingent  of  troops  which  thev  had  furnished  to  the 
king  of  the  Romans  that  he  was  obligea  to  lay  asi<fe  all  thoughts  of  hvi 
intended  irruptiou  into  Champagne.  Though  a  powerful  army  levied  in  the 
Low  Countries  entered  Picardy,  which  they  found  bnt  feebly  guarded  while 
the  strength  of  the  kingdom  was  drawn  towards  the  south^  yet  the  nobility, 
taking  arms  with  their  usual  alacrity,  supplied  by  their  spint  the  defects  of 
the  kmg^s  preparations,  and  defendea  Peronne,  and  other  towns  which  were 
attacked,  with  such  vigour  as  obliged  the  enemy  to  retire  without  making  any 
conquest  of  importanca'* 

Thus  Francis,  bj  the  prudence  of  his  own  measures,  and  by  the  union  and 
valour  of  his  subjects,  rendered  abortive  those  vast  efforts  in  which  his  rival 
had  almost  exhausted  his  whole  force.  As  this  humbled  the  emperor's  arro- 
gfLuce  no  less  than  it  checked  his  power,  he  was  mortified  more  sensibly  on 
this  occasion  than  on  any  other  during  the  course  of  the  long  contests  between 
hiin  and  the  French  monarcL 

One  circumstance  alone  embittered  the  joy  with  which  the  success  of  the 
campaign  inspired  Francis.  That  was  the  death  of  the  dauphin,  his  eldest  som 
a  prince  of  great  hopes,  and  extremely  bek>ved  by  the  people  on  account  oi 
his  resemblance  to  his  father.  This,  happening  suddenly,  was  imputed  to 
poison,  not  only  by  the  vulgar,  fond  of  ascribing  the  death  of  illustnous  per- 
sonages to  extraordinary  causes,  but  by  the  king  and  his  ministers.  The 
coimt  de  Montecuculi,  an  Italian  nobleman,  cup-bearer  to  the  dauphin,  being 
seized  on  suspicion  and  put  to  the  torture^  openly  charged  the  imperial 
generals  Gonzago  and  Leyva  with  having  instigated  him  to  the  commissum  of 
that  crime ;  he  even  threw  out  some  indirect  and  obscure  accusations  against 
the  emperor  himself.  At  a  time  when  all  France  was  exasperated  to  the 
utmost  against  Charles,  this  uncertain  and  extorted  charge  was  considered  as 
an  incontestable  proof  of  guilt ;  while  the  confidence  with  which  both  he  and 
his  officers  asserted  their  own  innocence,  together  with  the  indignation  as  well 
as  horror  which  they  expressed  on  their  being  supposed  capable  of  such  a 
detestable  action,  were  little  attended  to  and  less  regarded."    It  is  evident, 

*«  M£m.  de  Bellaj.  SIS.— Sandoyml,  Hist.  *•  M^.  de  BeUay,  318,  ete. 
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however,  that  the  emperor  oonld  have  no  indaoement  to  perpetrate  such  a 
crime,  as  Francis  was  still  in  the  vigour  of  life  himself,  and  had  two  sons, 
besides  the  dauphin,  grown  up  almost  to  the  age  of  manhood.  That  single 
consideration,  without  mentionmg  the  emperor's  general  character,  unblemished 
by  the  imputation  of  any  deed  resembhng  this  in  atrocity,  is  more  than  suf- 
ficient to  counterbalance  the  weight  of  a  dubious  testimony  uttered  during 
the  anguish  of  torture.**  According  to  the  most  unprejudiced  historians,  the 
dauphin's  death  was  occasioned  by  his  having  drunk  too  freely  of  cold  water 
after  overheating  himself  at  tennis;  and  this  account,  as  it  is  the  most 
simple,  is  likewise  the  most  credible  But  if  his  days  were  cut  short  by 
poison,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  emperor  conjectured  rightly  when  he 
affirmed  that  it  had  been  administered  by  the  direction  of  Ciwierine  of 
Medici,  in  order  to  secure  the  crown  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  her  husband.^' 
The  advantages  resulting  to  her  by  the  dauphin's  death  were  obvious  as  well 
as  ^eat;  nor  did  her  boundless  and  daring  ambition  ever  recoil  from  any 
action  necessary  towards  attaining  the  objects  which  she  had  in  view. 

Next  year  opened  with  a  transaction  very  uncommon,  but  so  incapable  of 
producing  any  effect  that  it  would  not  deserve  to  be  mentioned  if  it  were  not 
a  striking  proof  of  the  personal  animosity  which  mingled  itself  in  all  the  hos- 
tilities between  Charles  and  Francis,  aucf  which  often  betrayed  them  into  such 
indecencies  towards  each  other  as  lessened  the  dignity  of  both.  Frands, 
accompanied  by  the  peers  and  princes  of  the  blood,  iiaving  taken  his  seat  in 
the  parliament  of  Paris  with  the  usual  solemnities,  the  advocate-general 
appeared,  and,  after  accusing  Charles  of  Austria  (for  so  he  affected  to  call  the 
emperor)  of  having  viokited  the  treaty  of  Cambray,  by  which  he  was  absolved 
from  the  homage  due  to  the  crown  of  France  for  the  counties  of  Artois  and 
Flanders,  insisted  that,  this  treaty  being  now  void,  he  was  stiQ  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  vassal  of  the  crown,  and,  by  consequence,  had  been  guilty  of 
rebellion  in  taking  arms  against  his  sovereign ;  and  therefore  he  demanded 
that  Charles  should  be  summoned  to  appear  in  person,  or  by  his  counsel,  before 
the  parliament  of  Paris,  his  legal  judges,  to  answer  for  this  crime.  The 
request  was  granted ;  a  herald  repaired  to  the  frontiers  of  Picardy  and  sum- 
moned him  with  the  accustomed  formalities  to  appear  agamst  a  day  prefixed. 
That  term  being  expired,  and  no  person  appearing  in  his  name,  the  parliament 
gave  judgment  ^  That  Uharles  of  Austria  nad  forfeited  by  reodlion  and  con- 
tumacy uiose  nefs ;  declared  Flanders  and  Artois  to  be  reunited  to  the  crown 
of  France  j**  and  ordered  their  decree  for  this  purpose  to  be  published  by 
sound  of  trumpet  on  the  frontiers  of  these  provinces.*" 

Soon  after  this  vain  display  of  his  resentment  rather  than  of  his  power, 
Francis  marched  towards  the  Low  Countries,  as  if  he  had  intended  to  execute 
the  sentence  which  his  pariiament  had  pronounced,  and  to  seize  those  terri- 
tories whidi  it  had  awarded  to  him.  As  the  queen  of  Hungary,  to  whom  her 
brother  the  emperor  had  committed  the  goveniment  of  that  part  of  his  do- 
minions, was  not  prepared  for  so  early  a  campaign,  he  at  first  made  some 
progress,  and  took  several  towns  of  importance.  But,  bein^  obliged  soon  to 
leave  his  army  in  order  to  superintend  the  other  operations  of  war,  the 
Flemings,  having  assembled  a  numerous  armv,  not  only  recovered  most  of  the 
places  which  they  had  lost,*»but  began  to  make  conquests  in  their  turn.  At 
last  thev  investeid  Terouenne,  and  the  duke  of  Orieans,  now  dauphin  bv  the 
death  of  his  brother,  and  Montmorency,  whom  Francis  had  honoured  with  the 
constable's  sword  as  the  reward  of  his  great  services  during  the  former  cam- 

»  Sandoval,  Hist,  d-'l  Emper..  11.  231.  «*  Ij^tcb  et  Memoires  d'Etat,  par  KibieT, 
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paign,  determined  to  hazard  a  battle  in  order  to  relieve  it  While  they  were 
advancins;  for  this  purpose,  and  within  a  few  miles  of  the  enemy,  they  were 
stopped  snort  by  the  arrival  of  a  herald  from  the  oueen  of  Hungary,  acquaint- 
ing him  that  a  suspension  of  aims  was  now  agreed  upon. 

This  unexpectea  event  was  owing  to  the  zealous  endeavours  of  the  two 
sisters,  the  queens  of  France  and  of  Hun^iarv,  who  had  long  laboured  to  recon- 
cile the  contending  monarchs.  The  war  in  the  Netheriands  had  laid  waste  the 
frontier  provinces  of  both  countries,  without  any  real  advantage  to  either.  The 
French  and  Flemings  equallv  regretted  the  intemiption  of  their  commerce, 
which  was  beneficial  to  botL  Charles,  as  well  as  Francis,  who  had  each 
strained  to  the  utmost  in  order  to  support  the  vast  operation  of  the  former 
campaign,  found  that  they  could  not  now  keep  armies  on  foot  in  this  quarter 
without  weakening  their  operations  in  Piedmont,  where  both  wished  to  push  the 
war  with  the  greatest  vigour.  All  these  drcnmstances  facilitated  the  negotia- 
tions of  the  two  queens ;  a  truce  was  concluded,  to  continue  in  force  for  ten 
months,  but  it  extended  no  farther  than  the  Low  Countries." 

In  Piedmont  the  war  was  still  nrosecuted  with  great  animosity ;  and  though 
neither  Charles  nor  Francis  could  make  the  powerful  efforts  to  which  this 
animosity  prompted  them,'they  continued  to  exert  themselves  like  combatants 
whose  rancour  remains  after  weir  strength  is  exhausted.  Towns  were  alter- 
nately lost  and  retaken ;  skirmishes  were  fought  every  day ;  and  much  blood 
was  shed,  without  any  action  that  gave  a  decided  superioritv  to  either  side. 
At  last  the  two  queens,  determining  not  to  leave  unfinished  the  good  work 
which  they  had  begun,  prevailed,  by  their  importunate  solicitations,  the  one 
on  her  brother,  the  other  on  her  husband,  to  consent  also  to  a  truce  in  Pied- 
mont for  three  months.  The  conditions  of  it  were  that  each  should  keep 
possession  of  what  was  in  his  hands,  and,  after  leaving  garrisons  in  the 
towns,  should  withdraw  his  army  out  of  the  province,  and  that  plenipotenti- 
aries should  be  appointed  to  adjust  all  matters  in  dispute  bjr  a  final  treaty." 

The  powerful  motives  which  inclined  both  princes  to^this  accommodation 
have  been  often  mentioned.  The  expenses  of  the  war  had  far  exceeded  the 
sums  which  their  revenues  were  capable  of  supplying  nor  durst  they  venture 
upon  any  great  addition  to  the  impositions  then  established,  as  subiects  had 
not  yet  kamed  to  bear  with  patience  the  immense  burdens  to  which  they 
have  become  accustomed  in  modem  times.  The  emperor  in  particular,  though 
he  had  contracted  debts  which  in  that  age  mpeared  prodigious,"  had  it  not 
in  his  power  to  pay  the  large  arrears  long  aue  to  his  army.  At  the  same 
time,  he  had  no  prospect  of  deriving  any  aid  in  money  or  men  either  from  the 
pope  or  Venetians,  thoudi  he  had  employed  promises  and  threats,  alternately, 
in  order  to  procure  it.  But  he  found  the  former  not  only  fixed  in  his  resolu- 
tion of  adhering  steadily  to  the  neutrality  which  he  had  always  declared  to  be 
suitable  to  his  character,  but  passionately  desirous  of  brining  about  a  peace. 
He  perceived  that  the  latter  were  still  intent  on  their  ancient  object  of  hold- 
ing the  balance  even  between  the  rivals,  and  solidtous  not  to  throw  too  great 
a  weight  into  either  scale. 

What  made  a  deeper  impression  on  Charles  than  all  these  was  the  dread  of 
the  Turkish  arms,  which,  by  his  league  with  Solyman,  Francis  had  drawn 
upon  him.  Though  Francis,  without  the  assistance  of  a  single  ally,  had  a  war 
to  maintain  against  an  enemy  greatly  superior  in  power  to  himself,  yet  so 
great  was  the  horror  of  Christians  in  that  a^e,  at  any  union  with  infidels, 
which  they  considered  not  only  as  aishonourable  but  profane,  that  it  was  long 
before  he  could  be  brought  to  avail  himself  of  the  obvious  advantages  resulting 

*'  Ifimolraade  Ribier,  66.  "*  Ibid.,  63.  ■*  IbM.,  9M. 
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from  Buch  a  oonfederacT.  Necessity  at  last  surmounted  his  delicacy  and 
scruples.  Towards  the  close  of  the  preceding  year,  La  Forest,  a  secret  acent 
at  the  Ottoman  Porte,  had  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  sultan,  whereby  Soly- 
man  engaged  to  invade  the  kingdom  of  Naples  during  the  next  campaign, 
and  to  attack  the  kin^  of  the  Romans  in  Hungary  with  a  powerful  army, 
while  Francis  undertook  to  enter  the  Milanese  at  the  same  time  with  a  proper 
force.  Solyman  had  punctually  performed  what  was  incumbent  on  him. 
Barbarossa  with  a  great  fleet  appeared  on  the  coast  of  Naples,  filled  that 
kingdom,  from  which  all  the  troops  had  been  drawn  towards  Piedmont^  with 
consternation,  landed  without  resistance  nearTaranto,  obliged  Castro^  a  place 
of  some  strength,  to  surrender,  plundered  the  adjacent  countnr,  and  was 
takinff  measures  for  securinjf  and  extending  his  oonauests,  when  the  expected 
arrival  of  Doria,  together  with  the  pope's  galleys  ana  a  squadron  of  the  Vene- 
tian fleet,  made  it  prudent  for  him  to  retire,  in  Hungary  the  pro^[ress  of  the 
Turks  was  more  rormidable.  Mahmet,  their  general,  after  ^unins  seyeral 
small  advantages,  defeated  the  Germans  in  a  |;reat  battle  at  Essck  on  the 
Draye.'*  Happily  for  Christendom,  it  was  not  in  Francis's  power  to  execute 
with  equal  exactness  what  he  had  stipulated ;  nor  could  he  assemble  at  this 
juncture  an  army  strong  enough  to  penetrate  into  the  Milanese.  By  this  he 
failed  in  reoovenng  possession  of  that  duchv ;  and  Italy  was  not  only  saved 
from  the  calamities  of  a  new  war,  but  from  feeling  the  desolating  lage  of  the 
Turkish  arms,  as  an  addition  to  all  that  it  had  suffered.**  As  the  emperor 
knew  that  he  could  not  long  resist  the  efforts  of  two  such  powerful  con- 
federate^ nor  could  expect  that  the  same  fortunate  accidents  would  concur  a 
second  time  to  deUver  Naples  and  to  preserve  the  Mikuiese ;  as  he  foresaw 
that  the  Italian  states  would  not  only  tax  him  kMidly  with  insatiaUe  ambition, 
but  might  eyen  turn  their  arms  against  him,  if  he  should  be  so  regardless  ot 
their  danser  as  obstinately  to  protract  the  war,  he  thought  it  necessary,  both 
for  his  safety  and  renntation,  to  give  his  consent  to  a  truce.  Nor  was  Francis 
willing  to  sustain  all  the  blame  of  obstructing  the  re-establishment  of  tran- 
quillity, or  to  exnose  himself  on  that  account  to  the  danger  of  being  deserted 
by  the  Swiss  ana  other  foreigners  in  his  servicei  He  even  began  to  appre- 
hend that  his  own  subjects  would  serve  him  coldly  if,  by  contributing  to 
aggrandize  the  power  of  the  infidels,  which  it  was  his  dufy^  and  had  been  the 
ambition  of  his  ancestors,  to  depress,  he  continued  to  act  m  direct  opposition 
to  all  the  principles  which  ought  to  influence  a  monarch  distinguished  by  the 
title  of  Most  Christian  King.  He  chose,  for  all  these  reasons,  rather  to  run 
the  risk  of  disobliging  his  new  ally,  the  sultan,  than,  by  an  unseasonable 
adherence  to  the  treaty  with  him,  to  forfeit  what  was  of  greater  consequence. 

But,  thouffh  both  parties  consented  to  a  truce,  the  plenipotentiaries  found 
insuperable  difficulties  in  settling  the  articles  of  a  definitive  treaty.  Bach  of  the 
monarchs,  with  the  arrogance  of  a  conqueror^  aimed  at  givmg  law  to  the 
other ;  and  neither  would  so  far  acknowledge  his  inferiority  as  to  sacrifice  any 
point  of  honour  or  to  relinquish  any  matter  of  right ;  so  that  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries spent  the  time  in  long  and  fruitless  negotiations,  and  sepajratea  after 
agreeing  to  prolong  the  truce  for  a  few  months. 

The  pope^  however,  did  not  despair  of  accomplishing  a  point  in  which  the 
plenipotentiaries  had  failed,  and  took  upon  himself  the  sole  burden  of  negoti- 
ating a  peaoe.  To  form  a  confederacy  capable  of  defending  Christendom  from 
the  formidable  inroads  of  the  Turkish  arms,  and  to  concert  effectual  measures 
for  the  extirpation  of  the  Lutheran  heresy,  were  two  great  objects  which  Paul 
had  much  at  heart,  and  he  considered  the  union  of  the  emperor  with  the  long 
M  imunhsffli  Hirt.  Hung.,  lib.  zUl.  p.  1S9  »  JotU  Htoi.,  Ub.  zxzv.  p.  ISS. 
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of  France  as  an  essential  preliminaiy  to  both.  To  be  the  instrument  of 
reconciling  these  contending  monarchs,  whom  his  predecessors  by  their 
interested  and  indecent  intrigues  had  so  often  embroileo,  was  a  circumstance 
which  could  not  fail  of  throwing  distinguished  lustre  on  his  character  and 
administratioa  Nor  was  he  wiUiout  hopes  that,  while  he  pursued  this  laud- 
able end,  he  might  secure  advantages  to  his  own  familr,  the  aggrandizing  of 
which  he  did  not  neglect,  though  he  aimed  at  it  with  a  fess  audacious  ambition 
than  was  common  among  the  popes  of  that  century.  Influenced  by  these 
considerations,  he  propos^  an  mterview  between  the  two  monarchs  at  Nice, 
and  offered  to  repair  thither  in  person  that  he  might  act  as  mediator  in  com- 
posing all  their  differences.  When  a  pontiff  of  a  venerable  character,  and  of 
a  very  advanced  age,  was  willing,  from  his  seal  for  peace,  to  undergo  the 
&tigue8  of  so  loDff  a  journey,  neitaer  Charles  nor  Francis  could  with  decency 
decSne  the  interview.  But,  though  both  came  to  the  place  of  rendezvous,  so 
great  was  the  difficulty  of  adjustmg  the  ceremonial,  or  such  the  remains  of 
distrust  and  rancour  on  each  side,  that  they  refused  to  see  one  another,  and 
everytfiing  was  transacted  by  the  intervention  of  the  pope,  who  visited  them 
alternately.  With  all  his  zeal  and  ingenuity,  he  could  not  find  out  a  method 
of  removing  the  obstacles  which  prevented  a  final  accommodation,  particularly 
those  arising  from  the  possession  of  the  Milanese ;  nor  was  all  the  weight  of 
his  authority  sufficient  to  overcome  the  obstinate  perseverance  of  either 
monarch  in  asserting  his  own  claims.  At  last,  that  he  might  not  seem  to  have 
labom'ed  altogether  without  effect,  he  prevailed  on  them  to  sign  a  truce  for 
ten  years,  upon  the  same  condition  with  the  former,  that  each  should  retain 
what  was  now  in  his  possession,  and  in  the  mean  time  should  send  ambassa- 
dors to  Rome,  to  dismiss  their  pretensions  at  leisure.** 

Thus  ended  a  war  of  no  long  continuance,  but  very  extensive  in  its  opera- 
tions, and  in  which  both  parties  exerted  their  utmost  strength.  Though 
Francis  Med  in  the  object  that  he  had  principally  in  view,  the  recovery  of  the 
Milanese,  he  acquired,  nevertheless^  great  reputation  by  the  wisdom  of  his 
measures,  as  wdl  as  the  success  of  his  arms,  in  repelling  a  formidable  invasion ; 
and  by  keeping  possession  of  one-half  of  the  duke  of  Savoy's  dominions  he 
added  no  moonsiderable  accession  of  strength  to  his  kingdom.  Whereas 
Charles,  repulsed  and  baffled,  after  having  boasted  so  arrogantly  of  victory, 
purchased  an  inglorious  truce,  by  sacrificing^  an  ally  who  had  rashly  confided 
too  much  in  his  friendship  and  iK>wer.  Tne  unfortunate  duke  murmured, 
complained,  and  remonstrated  against  a  treatv  so  much  to  his  disadvantagei 
but  in  vain  ;  be  had  no  means  <n  redress,  ana  was  obliged  to  submit.  Of  all 
bis  dominions,  Nice,  with  its  dependencies,  was  the  only  comer  of  which 
he  himself  kept  possession.  He  saw  the  rest  divided  between  a  powerful 
invader  and  the  aUv  to  whose  protection  he  had  trusted,  while  he  remained  a 
sad  monument  of  the  imprudence  of  weak  princes,  who,  by  taking  part  in  the 
quarrel  of  mighty  neighbours,  between  whom  they  hi^ypen  to  be  situated,  are 
crushed  and  overwhekned  in  the  shock. 

A  few  days  after  signing  the  treaty  of  truce,  the  emperor  set  sail  for  Barce- 
lona, but  was  driven  Ey  contrary  winds  to  the  island  o)  St  Margaret,  on  the 
coast  of  Provence.  When  Frauds,  who  happened  to  be  not  far  distant,  heard 
of  this,  he  considered  it  as  an  office  of  civinty  to  invite  him  to  take  shelter  in 
his  dominions,  and  proposed  a  personal  interview  with  him  at  Aigues-mortes. 
The  emperor,  who  would  not  be  outdone  by  his  rival  in  complaisance^  instantly 
repaired  thither.    As  soon  as  he  cast  anchor  in  the  road,  Francis,  without 

**  Recueil  dee  Tnit^  H.  210.— ReUxlone  ap.  Dn  ICont,  Oorpe  Diplomatiqoe,  par.  IL  p. 
di  Mloolo  TIepolodel  I'AbboouiMntodi  NtaM,       1T4. 
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waiting  to  settle  anjr  point  of  ceremony,  but  relying  implicitly  on  theemperoi^ 
honour  for  his  security,  visited  him  on  board  his  galley,  and  was  received  and 
entertained  with  the  warmest  demonstrations  of  esteem  and  affection.  Nest 
day  the  emperor  repaid  the  confidence  which  the  king  had  placed  in  him.  He 
landed  at  Aigues-mortes  with  as  little  precaution,  and  met  with  a  reception 
equally  cordial  He  remained  on  shore  during  the  night,  and  in  both  visits 
the  two  monarchs  vied  with  each  other  in  expressions  of  respect  and  friend- 
ship." After  twenty  years  of  open  hostilities  or  of  secret  enmity,  after  so 
many  injuries  reciprocally  inflicted  or  endured,  after  havine  formally  given 
the  lie  and  challenged  one  another  to  single  combat,  after  ine  emj^eror  had 
inveighed  so  publicly  against  Francis  as  a  prince  void  of  honour  or  integrity, 
and  after  Francis  bad  accused  him  of  bemg  accessory  to  the  murder  of  hu 
eldest  son,  such  an  interview  appears  altogether  singular,  and  even  unnatural. 
But  the  historr  of  these  monarchs  abounds  with  such  surprising  transitiona. 
From  implacable  hatred  thej  appeared  to  pass  in  a  moment  to  the  most  cordial 
reconcilement ;  from  suspicion  and  distrust,  to  perfect  confidence ;  and  from 
practising  all  the  dark  arts  of  a  deceitful  policy,  they  could  assume,  of  a  sudden, 
the  hberai  and  open  manners  of  two  gallant  gentlemen. 

The  pope,  besides  the  glory  of  having  restored  peace  to  Europe,  gained, 
according  to  his  expectation,  a  point  of  great  consequence  to  his  familV  by  pre- 
vailing on  the  emperor  to  betroth  Margaret  of  Austria,  his  natural  aaughter, 
formerly  the  wife  of  Alexander  de'  Medici,  to  his  grandson.  Octavio  Famese, 
and,  in  consideration  of  this  marriage,  to  bestow  several  honours  and  terri- 
tories upon  his  future  son-in-law.  A  very  tragical  event  which  happened 
about  tne  beginning  of  the  year  1537  haa  deprived  Mar]garet  of  h^  first 
husband.  That  young  prince,  whom  the  emperor's  partiaMty  had  raised. 
to  the  supreme  power  in  Florence  upon  the  ruins  of  the  pubtic  liberty, 
neglected  entirely  the  cares  of  government,  and  abandoned  hunself  to  the 
most  dissolute  debauchery.  Lorenzo  de'  Medid,  his  nearest  kinsman,  was 
not  only  the  companion  but  directs  of  his  pleasures,  and,  emploving  all  the 
powers  of  a  cultivated  and  inventive  genius  in  this  dishonourable  ministry, 
added  such  elegance  as  well  as  variety  to  vice  as  gained  him  an  absolute 
ascendant  over  the  mind  of  Alexander.  But  while  Lorenzo  seemed  to  be  sunk 
in  luxurv,  and  affected  such  an  appearance  of  indolence  and  effeminacy  that 
he  would  not  wear  a  sword,  and  trembled  at  the  si^ht  of  bk)od,  he  concealed 
under  that  disguise  a  dark,  designing,  audacious  spirit.  Prompted  either  by 
the  love  of  liberty  or  allured  by  the  nope  of  attaining  the  supreme  power,  be 
determined  to  assassinate  Alexander,  his  benefactor  and  friend.  Though  he 
kmg  revolved  this  design  in  his  mind,  his  reserved  and  suspicious  temper  pre- 
vented him  from  communicating  it  to  any  person  whatever ;  and.  continuing 
to  live  with  Alexander  in  their  usual  familiarity,  he  one  night,  mider  pretence 
of  having  secured  him  an  assignation  with  a  lady  of  high  rank  whom  he  had 
often  sohdted,  drew  that  unwary  prince  into  a  secret  apartment  ol  his  house, 
and  there  stabbed  him  while  he  lay  carelessly  on  a  couch,  expecting  the 
arrival  of  the  lady  whose  company  he  had  been  promised.  But  no  sooner  was 
the  deed  done  than,  standing  astonished,  and  struck  with  horror  at  its  atrocity, 
he  forgot  in  a  moment  all  the  motives  which  had  induced  him  to  commit  it. 
Listead  of  rousing  the  people  to  recover  their  liberty  by  publishing  the  death 
of  the  tyrant,  instead  of  taking  any  step  towards  opening  his  own  way  to  the 
dignity  now  vacant,  he  locked  the  door  of  the  apartment,  and,  like  a  man 

■*  SandoTaU  HItt..  voL  11.  238.— Relation       D.  D.  De  Vio  et  Vaisefete,  torn,  v.,  Pteuves, 
de  I'Kiitrevue  de  Charlee  V.  et  Fnn^ols  I.,       p.  S3, 
par  M.  de  la  Sivoire.— Hist,  de  Langocd.,  par 
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bereaved  of  reason  and  presence  of  mind,  fled  with  the  utmost  precipitation  out 
of  the  Florentine  territories.  It  was  late  next  morning  before  the  fate  of  the 
unfortunate  prince  was  known,  as  his  attendants  accustomed  to  his  irregi^ari- 
ties,  never  entered  his  apartment  early.  Immediately  the  chief  persons  in  the 
state  assembled.  Bein^  induced  partly  by  the  zeal  of  Cardinal  Cibo  for  the 
house  of  Medid,  to  which  he  was  nearljr  related,  partly  by  the  authoritv  of 
Francis  Guicdardini,  who  recalled  to  their  memory  and  represented  in  striking 
colours  the  caprice  as  well  as  turbulence  of  their  ancient  popular  sovemmenC 
they>greed  to  place  Cosmo  d^  Medici,  a  vouth  of  eighteeii,  the  only  male  heir 
off  that  illustrious  house,  at  the  head  of  the  government ;  though  at  the  same 
time  such  was  their  k)ve  of  liberty  that  they  established  several  regulations  in 
order  to  circumscribe  and  moderate  his  power. 

Meanwhile,  Lorenzo,  having  reached  a  place  of  safety,  made  known  what 
be  had  done  to  Philip  Strozzi  and  the  other  Florentines  who  had  been  driven 
into  exile,  or  who  bad  voluntarily  retired,  when  the  republican  form  of 
covemment  was  abolished  in  order  to  make  way  for  the  dominion  of  the 
Medici  By  them  the  deed  was  extolled  with  extravagant  praises,  and  the 
virtue  of  Lorenzo  was  compared  with  that  of  the  elder  Brutus,  who  disregarded 
the  ties  of  blood,  or  witii  that  of  the  younger,  who  forgot  the  friendship  and 
favours  of  the  tyrant,  that  they  might  preserve  or  recover  the  liberty  of 
their  countiy.**  Nor  did  they  rest  satisfied  with  empty  pan^;yrics :  the^ 
immediately  quitted  their  difierent  places  of  retreat,  assemblea  forces,  ani- 
mated their  vassals  and  partisans  to  take  arms  and  to  seize  this  opportmiity 
of  re-establishing  the  public  Uberty  on  its  ancient  foundation  Bemg  openly 
assisted  by  the  French  ambassador  at  Rome,  and  secretiy  encouraged  by  the 
pope^  who  bore  no  good  will  to  the  house  of  Medid^ey  entered  the  Floren- 
tine domimons  with  a  considerable  body  of  men.  But  the  persons  who  had 
elected  Cosmo  possessed  not  only  the  means  of  supportinghis  sovemment)  but 
abilities  to  empk)y  them  in  the  most  proper  manner.  They  levied,  with  the 
greatest  expedition,  a  good  number  of  troops ;  they  endeavoured  hj  every  art 
to  gain  the  dtizens  of  greatest  authority,  and  to  render  the  adnunistration 
of  the  young  prince  agreeable  to  the  people.  Above  all,  they  courted  the 
emperoirs  protection,  as  the  only  firm  foundation  of  Cosmo's  dignity  and 
power.  Cluirles,  knowing  the  propensity  of  tiie  Florentines  to  the  friendship 
of  France^  and  how  much  all  the  partisans  of  a  republican  government  detested 
him  as  the  oppressor  of  their  liberties,  saw  it  to  be  peatty  for  his  interest  to 
prevent  the  re-establishment  of  the  ancient  constitution  in  Florenc&  For 
this  reason,  he  not  only  acknowledged  Cosmo  as  head  of  the  Fkxentine  state, 
and  conferred  on  him  all  the  tities  of  honour  with  whidi  Alexander  had  been 
dignified,  but  engaged  to  defend  him  to  the  utmost,  and,  as  a  pledge  of  this, 
ordered  the  commanders  of  such  of  his  tnx^  as  were  stationed  on  the 
frontiers  of  Tuscany  to  support  him  against  all  aggressors.  By  their  aid, 
Cosmo  obtained  an  easy  victory  over  the  exiles,  whose  troops  he  surprised  in 
the  ni^ht-time  and  took  most  of  the  chiefs  prisoners :  an  event  which  broke 
all  their  measures  and  fully  established  his  own  authority.  But  though  he 
was  extremely  desirous  of  the  additional  honour  of  marrying  the  emperor's 
daughter,  the  widow  of  his  predecessor,  Charles,  secure  already  of  his  attach- 
ment, chose  rather  to  gratify  the  pope  by  bestowing  her  on  his  nephew.** 

During  the  war  between  the  emperor  and  Francis^  an  event  had  happened 
which  abated  in  some  degree  the  warmth  and  cordiality  of  friendship  which 

»  Lettere  de'  Prtndpl.  Umi.  111.  p.  62.  niol  Tempi  ^  Glov.  B«t.  Adriul,  T«a.,  16St. 
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had  lonir  rabeisted  between  the  latter  and  the  king  of  England.  James  the 
Fifth  of  Scotland,  an  enterprising  young  prince,  having  heard  of  the  emperor's . 
intention  to  invade  Provence,  was  so  fond  of  showing  that  he  did  not  yield  to 
any  of  his  ancestors  in  the  sincerity  of  his  attachment  to  the  French  crown, 
and  so  eager  to  distinguish  himself  by  some  military  exploit,  that  he  levied  a 
body  of  troops  with  an  intention  of  leading  them  in  person  to  the  assistance 
of  the  king  of  France.  Though  some  unfortunate  accident  prevented  his 
carrying  any  troops  into  France,  nothing  could  divert  him  from  going  thither 
in  person.  Immediately  upon  his  landing  he  hastened  to  Provence,  out  had 
been  detained  so  long  in  bis  voyage  that  he  came  too  late  to  have  any  share  in 
the  military  operations,  and  met  the  king  on  his  return  after  the  retreat  of 
the  im|)erialists.  But  Francis  was  so  greatly  nleased  with  his  zeal,  and  no 
less  with  his  mi^ners  and  conversation,  that  ne  could  not  refuse  him  his 
daughter  Magdalen,  whom  he  demandea  in  marriage.  It  mortified  Henij 
extremely  to  see  a  prince  of  whom  he  was  immoderatdy  jealous  form  an  alli- 
ance from  which  he  derived  such  an  accession  of  reputation  as  well  as  security.'^ 
He  could  not,  however,  with  decency  oppose  Francis's  bestowing  his  daughter 
upon  a  monarch  descended  from  a  race  of  princes  the  most  anaent  and  taith- 
ful  allies  of  the  French  crown.  But  when  James,  unop  the  sudden  death  c^ 
Magdalen,  demanded  as  his  second  wife  Mary  of  Guise,  he  wannly  solicited 
Francis  to  denjr  his  suit,  and,  in  order  to  disappoint  him,  asked  that  lady  in 
marriAsre  for  himself.  When  Francis  preferred  the  Scottish  king's  sincere 
courtship  to  his  artful  and  malevolent  proposal,  he  discovered  mu<£  dissatis- 
faction. The  pacification  agreed  upon  at  Nice,  and  the  familiar  interview  of 
the  two  rivals  at  Aigues-mortes,  filled  Henry's  mind  witii  new  suspicions,  as  if 
Francis  had  altogether  renounced  his  friendship  for  the  sake  of  new  connec- 
tions with  the  emperor.  Charies,  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  temper  of 
the  English  king,  and  watchful  to  observe  all  the  shiftmgs  and  caprices  of  his 
passions,  thought  this  a  favourable  opportunity  of  renewing  his  n^tiations 
with  him,  which  had  been  long  broken  ofL  By  the  death  of  Queen  C»tharineu 
whose  interest  the  emperor  could  not  with  decency  have  abandoned,  the  chief 
cause  of  their  discord  was  removed ;  so  that,  without  touching  upon  the  deli- 
cate question  of  her  divorce,  he  might  now  take  what  measures  he  thought 
most  effectual  for  regaining  Henry^  good  will  For  this  purpose,  he  be^ 
with  proposing  several  mamage-treaties  to  the  king.  He  offered  his  niece^  a 
daughter  of  the  king  of  Denmark,  to  Henry  himseS ;  he  demanded  the  prin- 
cess Mary  for  one  of  the  princes  of  Portugal,  and  was  even  willing  to  receive 
her  as  the  king's  illegitimate  daughter.**  Though  none  of  these  projected 
alliances  ever  took  place,  or  perhaps  were  ever  seriously  intended,  they  ooca* 
sioned  such  frequent  intercourse  between  the  courts,  and  so  many  reciprocal 
professions  of  civility  and  esteem,  as  considerably  abated  the  edge  of  Henry's 
rancour  against  the  emneror.  and  paved  the  way  for  that  union  between  them 
which  afterwards  proved  so  disadvantageous  to  the  French  king. 

The  ambitious  schemes  in  which  the  emperor  had  been  enga^,  and  the  wars 
he  had  been  carrying  on  for  some  years,  proved,  as  usuaLextremdiy  &vonr- 
able  to  the  progress  of  the  Reformation  in  Qermany.  While  Charles  was 
absent  upon  his  African  expedition,  or  intent  on  his  projects  against  France, 
his  chiet  object  in  Germany  was  to  prevent  the  dissensions  about  religion 
from  disturbing  the  public  tranquilUtv,  by  granting  such  indulgence  to  the 
Protestant  princes  as  might  induce  tnem  to  oonciii  with  his  measures,  or  at 
least  hinder  them  from  taking  part  with  his  rival  For  this  reason,  he  was 
careful  to  secure  to  the  Protestants  the  possession  of  all  the  advantages 
»  HM.  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  T6.  *'  U€m.  de  Blbier,  torn.  i.  p.  496. 
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which  they  had  ffained  by  the  articles  of  pacification  at  Nuremberg,  in  the 
year  1532 ;  **  ana,  except  some  slight  trouble  from  the  proceedings  of  the 
im|)erial  chamber,  they  met  with  nothing  to  disturb  them  in  the  exercise  oi 
their  religion,  or  to  intemipt  the  successful  zeal  with  which  they  propagated 
their  opinions.  Meanwhile,  the  pope  continued  his  negotiations  for  convoking 
a  general  council ;  and  though  the  Protestants  had  expressed  great  dissatis- 
foction  with  his  intention  to  fix  upon  Mantua  as  the  place  of  meeting,  he 
adhered  obstinately  to  his  choice,  and  issued  a  bull  on  the  2nd  of  June,  15S^, 
appointing  it  to  assemble  in  that  city  on  the  23rd  of  May,  the  year  following ; 
be  nominated  three  cardinals  to  preside  in  his  name,  enloined  all  Christian 
prfnoes  to  countenance  it  by  their  authority,  and  invited  the  prelates  of  every 
nation  to  attend  in  person.  This  summons  of  a  council,  an  assembly  which, 
from  its  nature  and  intention,  demanded  quiet  times  as  well  as  pacific  dis- 

i positions,  at  the  very  juncture  when  the  emperor  was  on  his  march  towards 
Trance  and  ready  to  involve  a  great  part  of  Europe  in  the  confusions  of  war, 
appeared  to  every  person  extremely  luiseasonable.  It  was  intimated,  however 
to  all  the  different  courts  by  nuncios  despatched  on  purpose.'*  With  an 
intention  to  gratify  the  Germans,  the  emperor^  during  his  residence  in  Rome, 
had  warmly  solicited  the  pope  to  call  a  council ;  but,  being  at  the  same  time 
willing  to  try  every  art  in  order  to  persuade  Paul  to  depart  from  the  neutrality 
which  he  preserved  between  him  and  Franci&  he  sent  Heldo,  his  vice- 
chancellor,  mto  Qermany,  alon^  with  a  nuncio  oespatched  thither,  instruct- 
ing him  to  second  all  the  nuncio's  representations  and  to  enforce  them  with 
the  whole  weight  of  the  imperial  authority.  The  Protestants  gave  them 
audience  at  Smalkalde,  where  they  had  assembled  in  a  body  in  order  to 
receive  them.  But,  after  weif^hing  all  their  arguments,  they  unanimously 
refused  to  acknowledge  a  council  summoned  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority 
of  the  pope  idone,  in  which  he  assumed  the  sole  right  of  presiding,  which  was 
to  be  hela  in  a  city  not  only  far  distant  from  Germany^  but  subject  to  a  prince 
who  was  a  stranger  to  them  and  closely  connected  with  the  court  of  Rome, 
and  to  which  their  divines  could  not  repair  with  safety,  especially  after  their 
doctrines  had  been  stigmatized  in  the  very  bull  of  convocation  with  the  name 
of  heresy.  These  and  many  other  objections  a^inst  the  council,  which 
appeuea  to  them  unanswerable,  they  enumerated  in  a  large  manifesto  which 
wey  published  in  vindication  of  their  conduct** 

A^nst  this  the  court  of  Rome  exdaimed,  as  a  flM^nuit  proof  of  their 
obstinacy  and  presumption,  and  the  pope  still  persisted  in  his  resolution  to 
hold  the  council  at  the  time  and  in  the  place  appointed.  But,  some  unex- 
pected difficulties  being  started  by  the  duke  of  Mantua,  both  about  the  ri^ht 
of  jurisdiction  over  the  persons  wno  resorted  to  the  council,  and  the  secunty 
of  his  capital  amidst  such  a  concourse  of  strangers,  the  pope,  after  fruitless 
endeavours  to  adju<<t  these,  first  prorogued  the  council  for  some  months,  and 
afterwards,  transferring  the  place  of  meeting  to  Vicenza,  in  the  Venetian 
territories,  appointed  it  to  assemble  on  the  Ist  of  May  in  the  following  year. 
As  neither  the  emperor  nor  the  French  king,  who  baa  not  then  come  to  any 
accommodation,  would  permit  their  subjects  to  repair  thither,  not  a  single 
prelate  appeared  on  the  day  prefixed,  and  the  pope,  that  his  authority  might 
not  become  altogether  contemptible  by  so  many  ineffectual  efforts  to  convoke 
that  assembly,  put  oflf  the  meeting  by  an  indefinite  prorogation.** 
But,  that  he  might  not  seem  to  have  turned  his  whole  attention  towards  a 
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reform»ti<m  which  he  was  not  able  to  aceomplish,  while  he  neglected  th&t 
which  was  in  his  own  power,  he  deputed  a  certain  number  of  cardinals  and 
bishops,  with  full  authority  to  inquire  into  the  abuses  and  OMTuptions  of  tlie 
iioman  court  and  to  propose  the  most  effectnal  method  of  removing  them. 
This  scrutiny,  undertaken  with  reluctance,  was  carried  on  slowly  and  with 
remissness.  All  defects  were  touched  with  a  gentle  hand,  afraid  of  probing 
too  deep  or  of  discovering  too  much.  But  even  by  this  partial  ezaminatiou 
many  irregularities  were  detected  and  many  enormities  exposed  to  light, 
while  the  remedies  which  th«y  ttuggested  as  most  pro|)er  were  either  iniule- 

auate  or  were  never  applied.  The  report  and  resolution  of  these  deputies, 
^ough  intended  to  be  kept  secret,  were  transmitted  by  some  acddent  into 
Qermany,  and,  being  immediately  made  public,  afforded  ample  matter  for 
rejection  and  triumph  to  the  Protestants.**  On  the  one  hand,  they  deuEwu- 
strated  the  necessity  of  a  reformation  in  the  head  as  well  as  the  members  of 
the  Church,  and  even  pointed  out  many  of  the  corruptions  against  which 
Luther  ana  his  followers  had  remonstrated  with  the  greatest  vehemencsL 
They  showed,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  was  vain  to  expect  this  refonnatioii 
from  ecclesiastics  themselves,  who,  as  Luther  stronffly  expreased  it,  piddled 
at  curing  warts,  while  they  overlooxed  or  confirmed  ulcers.*' 
The  earnestness  wiUi  which  the  emperor  seemed  at  fint  to  press  their 

aiarmec^ 


acquiescing  in  the  pope's  scheme  of  holdine  a  council  in  Italy  alarmed  tlie 
Protestant  princes  so  much  that  they  thought  it  pnident  to  strengthen  their 
confederacy  by  admitting  several  new  members,  who  solicited  that  privilege, 
particulariy  the  king  of  Denmark.  Heldo,  who  durin^^  his  residence  in  Ger- 
many had  observed  all  the  advantages  which  they  denved  from  tliat  union, 
endeavoured  to  coimterhalance  its  eti'ects  by  an  alliance  among  the  Catholic 
powers  of  the  empire.  This  league,  distinguished  bjr  the  name  of  hofy^  was 
merely  defensive^  and,  thoueh  concluded  by  Heldo  in  the  emperor^  name, 
was  afterwards  disowned  by  him,  and  subscnbed  by  very  few  princes."' 

The  Protestants  soon  got  intelli^ce  of  this  association,  notwithstanding 
aU  the  endeavours  of  the  contracting  parties  to  conceal  it ;  and  thur  seai. 
always  apt  to  suspect  and  to  dread,  even  to  excess,  everything  that  seemed 
to  threaten  religion,  instantly  took  the  alarm,  as  if  the  emperor  had  been  just 
ready  to  enter  upon  the  execution  of  some  formidable  plan  for  the  extirpation 
of  their  opinions.  In  order  to  disappoint  this,  they  held  freqnent  cow^ulta- 
tions,  they  courted  the  kings  of  France  and  England  with  great  assiduity,  and 
even  began  to  think  of  raising  the  respective  contingent&  both  in  men  and 
money,  which  they  were  oblig^  to  furnish  by  the  treaty  of  Smalkakle.  But 
it  was  not  long  before  thev  were  convinced  that  these  apprehensions  were 
without  foundation,  and  that  the  emperor,  to  whom  repoae  was  absolutely 
necessary  after  efforts  so  much  beyond  his  strength  in  the  war  with  Fruice, 
had  no  thoughts  of  disturbing  the  tranquillity  of  Qermany.  As  a  proof  of 
thia,  at  an  interview  with  the  Protestant  princes  in  Frankfort  his  ambassadors 
agreed  that  all  concessions  in  their  fovour,  particularly  those  contained  in  tlie 
pacification  of  Nuremberg,  should  continue  in  force  for  fifteen  months ;  that 
durine  this  period  all  proceedings  of  the  imperial  diamber  against  tliem 
shoula  be  suspended ;  that  a  conference  should  be  held  by  a  few  divines  of 
each  party,  in  order  to  discuss  the  points  in  controversy,  and  to  propose 
articles  of  accommodation  which  should  be  laid  before  the  next  diet  Though 
the  emperor,  that  he  might  not  irritate  the  pope,  who  remonstrated  against 
the  first  part  of  this  agreement  as  iini)otitic,  and  against  the  latter  as  an 
impious  encroachment  upon  his  prerogative,  never  formally  ratified  this 

**  Sleid.,  233.  "*  Seek.,  lib.  iU.  164.  ••  IbU.,  171.— BmimU  <Im  Tnllte. 
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oanventlon,  it  was  observed  with  considerable  exactness,  and  greatly 
strengthened  the  basis  of  that  ecclesiastical  Uberty  for  which  the  Protestants 
Qon  tended.** 

A  few  days  after  the  convention  at  Frankfort,  George,  duke  of  Saxony, 
died ;  and  his  death  was  an  event  of  great  advantage  to  the  Reformation. 
That  prince,  the  head  of  the  Albertine  or  younger  branch  of  the  Saxon  family, 
possfiessed,  as  marquis  of  Misnia  and  Thuringia,  extensive  territories,  compre- 
bending  Dresden,  jLeipeic,  and  other  cities  now  the  most  considerable  in  the 
electorate.  From  the  first  dawn  of  the  Reformation  he  had  been  its  enemy  as 
fiTowedly  as  the  electoral  princes  were  its  protectors,  and  had  carried  pn  his 
opixsition  not  only  with  all  tiie  zeal  flowing  from  religious  prejudices,  but  with 
Sk  viirulenoe  inspired  by  personal  antipathy  to  Luther,  and  embittered  by  the 
domestic  animosity  subsisting  between  him  and  the  other  branch  of  his  family. 
Bj  his  death  witnout  issue,  his  succession  fell  to  his  brother  Henry,  whose 
attachment  to  the  Protestant  religion  surpassed,  if  possible,  that  of  nis  pre- 
decessors to  Popery.  Henrjr  no  booner  took  i>osKes8ion  of  his  new  dominions 
than,  disregardmg  a  clause  in  Georce's  wiD,  dictated  by  his  bigotry,  whereby 
he  bequeathed  alThis  territories  to  the  emperor  and  king  of  the  Romans  if  his 
brother  should  attempt  to  make  any  innovation  in  religion,  he  invited  some 
P^testant  divines,  and  among  them  Luther  himself,  to  Leipsic.  By  their 
advice  and  assistance^  he  overturned  in  a  few  weeks  the  whole  system  of 
ancient  rites,  establishing  the  fuU  exerdse  of  the  Reformed  religion,  with  the 
universal  applause  of  his  subjects,  who  had  long  wished  for  this  change,  which 
the  anthonty  of  their  duke  alone  had  hitherto  prevented.^*  This  revolution 
delivered  tiie  Protestants  from  the  danger  to  which  they  were  exposed  by 
having  an  inveterate  enemy  situated  in  the  middle  of  their  territones  ;  aim 
Uiey  had  now  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  that  the  possessions  of  the  princes  and 
cities  attached  to  their  cause  extended  in  one  great  and  almost  unbroken  line 
irom  the  shore  of  the  Baltic  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine. 

Soon  after  the  conclusion  of  the  tnice  of  Nice,  an  event  happened  which 
satisfied  all  Europe  that  Charles  had  prosecuted  the  war  to  tlie  utmost  ex- 
treipity  that  tiie  state  of  his  affairs  would  permit  Vast  arrears  were  due  to 
bis  troops,  whom  he  had  long  amused  with  vain  hopes  and  promises.  As  they 
now  foresaw  what  little  attention  would  be  paid  to  their  demands  when  by  the 
re-establishment  of  peace  their  services  became  of  less  importance,  they  lost 
all  patience,  broke  out  into  an  open  mutiny,  and  declared  that  they  thought 
themselves  entitled  to  seize  by  violence  what  was  detained  from  them  contrary 
to  all  justice.  Nor  was  this  spirit  of  sedition  confined  to  one  part  of  the 
emperor's  dominions :  the  mutiny  was  almost  as  general  as  the  grievances  whi<h 
gave  rise  to  it.  The  soldiers  in  the  Milanese  plundered  the  open  country  with- 
,out  control,  and  filled  the  capital  itself  with  consternation.  Those  in  garrison 
at  Ooletta  threatened  to  give  up  that  important  fortress  to  Barbarussa.  In 
Sicily  the  troops  proceeded  to  stiH  greater  excesses :  having  driven  away  their 
officers,  they  elected  others  in  their  stead,  defeated  a  body  of  men  whom  the 
viceroy  sent  against  them,  took  and  pillaged  several  cities,  conducting  theni- 
Relvef«  all  the  while  in  such  a  manner  that  their  operations  resembled  rather 
the  regular  proceedings  of  a  concerted  rebellion  than  the  rashness  and  violence 
of  military  mutiny.  But  b^  the  address  and  prudence  of  the  generals,  who, 
Tiartly  by  borrowing  monevm  their  own  name  or  in  that  of  their  master,  partly 
ny  extorting  large  sums  irom  the  cities  in  their  respective  provinces,  raided 
what  was  sufficient  to  discharge  the  arrears  of  the  soldiers,  these  insurrections 
irere  quelled.  The  greater  part  of  the  troops  were  disbanded,  such  a  number 
^  F.  Paul,  82.-51eid.,  247.-  Seek.,  lib.  111.  200.  «•  StekL,  249. 
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onW  being  kept  in  pty  as  was  neoeasary  for  garriaoniog  the  principal  towns 
ana  proteotiug  the  aea-cuasts  from  the  iusiilts  of  the  Turks.*  ^ 

It  wa8  happy  for  die  eiuperor  that  the  abilities  of  his  generals  extricated 
him  out  of  tnese  difficulties,  which  it  exceeded  his  own  power  to  haTC  removed. 
He  had  depended,  as  his  oiief  resource  for  discharging  the  arrears  due  to  his 
soldiery  upon  the  subsidies  which  he  expected  fx^  his  Gastilian  subjecta. 
For  this  purpose  he  assembled  the  cortes  of  Castile  at  Toledo,  and,  haring 
represented  to  them  the  extraorduiarj  expense  of  his  military  opemtioiiay 
together  with  the  great  debts  in  which  these  had  necesBarily  involvea  him.  he 

EropOded  to  levy  such  supplies  as  the  present  exigency  of  his  affiurs  demanaed, 
y  a  general  excise  on  commodities.  But  the  Spaniards  already  felt  them- 
selves oppressed  with  a  load  of  taxes  unknown  to  their  ancestors.  They  had 
often  complained  that  their  oountiy  was  drained  not  only  of  its  wealth,  but  of 
its  inhabitants,  in  order  tojproeecute  ouarrels  in  which  it  was  not  interested 
and  to  fight  battles  for  which  it  ooula  reap  no  benefit,  and  they  determined 
not  to  add  voluntarily  to  their  own  burdens,  or  to  furnish  the  emperor  with 
the  means  of  engaging  in  new  enterprises,  no  less  ruinous  to  the  kingdom 
than  most  of  those  which  he  had  hitherto  carried  oa  The  nobles,  in  particolary 
inveighed  with  great  vehemence  a«ainst  Uie  imposition  proposed,  as  an  en- 
croachmeut  upon  the  valuable  ana  distinguishing  privilege  of  tlnnr  ordei^ — 
that  <^  bein^  exempted  from  the  payment  of  any  tax.  They  deniandea  a 
conference  with  the  representatives  of  the  cities  concerning  the  state  of  the 
nation.  They  contended  that  if  Charles  would  imitate  the  example  of  his 
predecessors,  who  had  resided  constantly  in  Spain,  and  would  avoid  entangling 
himself  in  a  multiplicity  of  transactions  foreign  to  the  concerns  of  his  Spanish 
dominions,  the  stated  revenues  of  the  crown  would  be  fully  sufficient  to  d^ray 
the  necessary  expenses  of  government  They  represented  to  him  that  it 
would  be  unjust  to  lay  new  burdens  upon  the  people  while  this  prudent  and 
effectual  method  of  re-establishing  public  credit  and  securing  national  opulence 
was  totally  neglected.^'  Charles,  after  employing  aimmients,  entreaties,  and 
promises,  out  without  success,  in  order  to  overcome  tneir  obstinate,  dismissed 
the  assembly  with  great  indignation.  From  that  period  neither  the  nobles 
nor  the  prelates  have  been  called  to  these  assemblies,  on  pretence  that  sudi  as 
nay  no  part  of  the  public  taxes  should  not  claim  any  vote  in  laying  them  on. 
None  have  been  admitted  to  the  cortes  but  the  procurators  or  representatives 
of  eighteen  cities.  These,  to  the  number  d  thirty-six,  being  two  from  each 
coDimunitjr,  form  an  assembly  which  bears  no  resemblance  either  in  power  or 
dignitv  or  independence  to  the  ancient  cortes,  and  are  absolutelv  at  uie  devo- 
tion 01  the  court  in  all  their  determinations.^  Thus  the  itupruaent  seal  with 
which  the  Castilian  nobles  had  supported  the  re^  prerogative  in  opposition 
to  the  claims  of  the  commons  during  the  conunotions  in  the  year  1621  proved 
at  last  fatal  to  their  own  body.  Isy  enabling  Charles  to  depress  one  of  the' 
orders  in  the  state,  thejr  destroyed  that  balance  to  which  the  constitution  owed 
its  security,  and  put  it  in  his  power,  or  in  timt  of  his  successors,  to  humble  the 
other  and  to  strio  it  gradually  of  its  most  valuable  privileges. 

At  that  time,  nowever,  the  Spanish  grandees  stul  pos^ssed  extraordinaijr 
power  as  well  as  privileges,  which  they  exercised  and  defended  with  a  haughti- 
ness peculiar  to  themselves.  Of  this  the  emperor  himself  had  a  mortifyiug 
proofduriug  the  meeting  of  the  cortes  at  Tofeda  As  he  was  retuniing  one 
day  from  a  tournament  accompanied  by  most  of  the  nobility,  one  of  the 
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aergBUkiB  oi  the  ooart,  out  of  officioiu  seal  to  dear  the  war  for  the  emperor, 
stnick  the  duke  of  loftuitado's  horse  with  his  batoon,  which  that  hauf;h^ 
giwidee  resenting,  drew  his  swordi  beat  and  wounded  the  officer.  Charles, 
provoked  at  such  an  insolent  deed  in  his  presence,  immediately  ordered  Ron- 
qniilo,  the  judge  of  the  court,  to  arrest  the  duke.  Ronqnilio  advanced  to 
execute  his  chaige,  when  the  constable  of  Castile,  interposing,  checked  him, 
claimed  the  rieht  of  jurisdiction  over  a  grandee  as  a  priyilege  of  his  office, 
and  conducted  Infuitado  to  his  own  apaitment  All  the  nobtes  present  were 
ao  pleased  with  the  boldness  of  the  constable  in  asserting  the  rights  of  their 
croer  that,  deserting  the  emperor,  they  attended  him  to  his  house  with  infinite 
appkuiees,  and  Charles  returned  to  the  palace,  unaccompanied  by  any  person 
uit  the  Cardinal  Tavera.  The  emperor,  how  sensible  soever  of  the  af&ont, 
saw  the  danger  of  irritating  a  Jealous  and  hi^h-spirited  order  of  men,  whom 
the  sli^test  appeaiance  <»  offence  miffht  drive  to  the  most  unwarrantable 
extremities.  For  that  reason,  instead  of  straining  at  any  ill-timed  exertion  of 
fak  prerogative,  he  prudently  connived  at  the  arrogance  of  a  body  too  potent 
for  him  to  control,  and  sent  next  morning  to  the  duke  of  Infantado,  onenng 
to  inflict  what  punishment  he  pleased  on  the  person  who  had  affronted  him. 
The  dnke,  considering  this  as  a  full  reparation  to  his  honour,  instantly  forgave 
Hme  officer,  bestowing  on  him.  besides,  a  considerable  present  as  a  compensa- 
tion for  his  wound.  Thus  the  affair  was  entirely  forgotten  ;  **  nor  would  it 
have  deserved  to  be  mentioned,  if  it  were  not  a  striking  example  of  the  high 
and  independent  spirit  of  the  Spanish  nobles  in  that  age,  as  well  as  an  instance 
of  the  emperor's  dexterity  in  accommodating  his  conduct  to  the  circumstances 
in  which  ne  was  placed. 

Charies  was  far  from  discovering  the  same  condescension  or  lenity  towards 
the  citizens  of  Ghent,  who  not  long  after  broke  out  into  open  rebellion  a^inst 
his  government.  An  event  which  happened  in  the  year  1536  gave  occasion  to 
this  rash  insurrection,  so  fatal  to  that  flourishing  city.  At  that  time  the 
queen-dowager  of  Hungary,  governess  of  the  Netheriands,  having  received 
orders  from  her  brother  to  invade  France  with  all  the  forces  which  she  could 
raise,  she  assembled  the  states  of  the  United  Provinces,  and  obtained  from 
them  a  subsidy  of  twelve  hundred  thousand  florins  to  defray  the  expense  of 
that  undertaking.  Of  this  sum  the  county  of  Flanders  was  obliged  to  pay  a 
third  part  as  its  proportion.  But  the  citizens  of  Ghent,  the  most  considerable 
city  in  that  country,  averse  to  a  war  with  France,  with  which  they  carried  on 
an  extensive  and  gainful  commerce,  refased  to  pay  their  quota,  and  contended 
that,  in  consequence  of  stipulations  between  them  and  the  ancestors  of  their 
present  sovereign,  the  emperor,  no  tax  could  be  levied  upon  them  unless  they 
had  given  their  express  consent  to  the  imposition  of  it  The  governess,  on 
the  other  hand,  maintained  that  as  the  suosidy  of  twelve  hun£ed  thousand 
florins  had  been  granted  by  the  states  of  Flanders,  of  which  their  representa- 
tives were  members,  they  were  bound,  of  course,  to  conform  to  what  was 
enacted  by  them,  as  it  is  the  first  principle  in  society^  on  which  the  tranquillity 
and  order  of  government  depend,  that  the  inclinations  of  the  minority  must 
be  ovemiled  by  the  judgment  ana  decision  of  the  superior  number. 

The  citizens  of  Qhen^  however,  were  not  willing  to  rehnquish  a  privilege  of 
sneh  high  importance  as  that  which  they  claimeC  Having  been  accustomed 
under  the  government  of  the  house  of  Burgundy  to  enjoy  extensive  immunities 
and  to  be  treated  with  much  indulgence,  they  disdained  to  sacrifice  to  the 
delegated  power  of  a  regent  those  rights  and  privileges  which  they  had  often 
and  sacoessfolly  asserted  against  their  greatest  princes.    The  queen,  though 
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she  eudeayoured  at  first  to  acothe  them  and  to  reconcile  th^  to  their  dutv  bv 
various  conoessioDs^  was  at  last  so  much  irritated  by  the  obsfciiiacy  with  which 
they  adhered  to  their  claim  that  she  ordered  all  the  citizens  of  Qhent  on  whom 
she  could  lay  hold  in  any  part  of  the  Netherlands  to  be  arrested.  But  this  ra^h 
action  made  an  impression  very  different  from  what  she  expected  on  men 
whose  minds  were  agitated  with  all  the  violent  passions  which  indignation  at 
oi>pression  and  zeal  for  Bberty  inspire.  Less  afiected  with  the  dan&er  of  their 
friends  and  companions  than  irritated  at  the  governess,  tiiey  opemy  despL<«d 
her  authority,  and  sent  deputies  to  the  other  towns  of  Flanders,  conjuring 
them  not  to  abandon  their  countir  at  such  a  junctarcL  but  to  concur  with  th^i 
in  vindicating  its  rights  against  the  encroachments  ot  a  woman  who  either  did 
not  know  or  did  not  regard  their  immunities. 

All  but  a  few  inconsiderable  towns  declined  entering  into  any  oonfederaey 
against  the  governess :  they  joined,  however,  in  petitioning  her  to  put  off  the 
term  for  payment  of  the  tax  so  long  that  they  might  have  it  in  their  power  to 
send  some  ol  their  number  into  Spain,  in  order  to  lay  their  title  to  exemption 
before  their  sovereign.  This  she  granted  with  some  difficulty.  But  OhiAries 
received  their  commissioners  with  a  haughtiness  to  which  they  were  not 
accustomed  from  their  ancient  princes,  and,  enjoining  them  to  yidd  the 
same  respectful  obedience  to  his  sister  which  they  owed  to  him  in  person, 
remitted  the  examination  of  their  claims  to  the  council  of  Malines.  This 
court,  which  is  properly  a  standing  committee  of  the  parliament  or  states  of 
the  country,  ana  which  possesses  the  supreme  jurisdiction  in  all  matters  civil 
as  well  as  criminal,**  pronounced  the  claim  of  the  citizens  of  Ghent  to  be  ill- 
founded,  and  appointed  them  forthwith  to  pay  their  proportion  of  the  tax. 

Enraged  at  this  decision^  which  they  considered  as  notoriously  unjust^  and 
rendered  desperate  on  seemg  their  rights  betrayed  by  that  very  court  which 
was  bound  to  protect  them,  tiie  people  of  Ghent  ran  to  arms  in  a  tumultuary 
manner,  drove  such  of  the  nobility  as  resided  among  them  out  of  the  dty, 
secured  several  of  the  emperor's  ofhcers,  put  one  of  them  to  the  torture,  whom 
they  accused  of  having  stolen  or  destroyed  the  record  that  contained  a  rati- 
fication of  the  privileges  of  exemption  Kom  taxes  which  they  pleaded,  chose 
a  council,  to  which  they  committed  the  direction  of  their  affairs,  gave  orders 
for  repairing  and  adding  to  their  fortifications,  and  openly  erected  the  standard 
of  rebellion  against  their  sovereign.*'  Sensible,  however,  of  their  inability  to 
support  what  their  zeal  had  prompted  them  to  undertake  and  desirous  of 
securing  a  protector  against  the  formidable  forces  by  which  toe^r  n>ight  expect 
soon  to  be  attacked,  they  sent  some  of  their  number  to  Francis,  cSfering  not 
only  to  acknowledge  him  as  their  sovereign  and  to  put  him  in  immediate 
possession  of  Ghent,  but  to  assist  him  with  all  their  forces  in  recovering  thoMO 
provinces  in  the  Netherlands  which  had  anciently  belonged  to  the  crown  of 
France  and  had  been  so  lately  reunited  to  it  by  tiie  decree  of  the  parliameiit 
of  Paris.  This  unexpected  proposition,  coming  from  persons  who  had  it  in 
their  power  to  have  performed  instantly  one  part  of  what  they  undertook,  and 
who  could  contribute  so  effectiuUly  towards  tne  execution  of  the  whole,  o^ned 
great  as  well  as  alluring  prospects  to  Francis's  ambition.  The  counties  of 
Flanders  and  Artois  were  of  greater  value  than  the  duchy  ol  Milan,  which 
he  had  so  long  laboured  to  acquire  with  passionate  but  fruitiees  desire ;  their 
situation  with  respect  to  France  rendered  it  more  easy  to  conquer  or  to  delend 
them ;  and  they  might  be  formed  into  a  separate  principality  for  the  duke  of 

«*  Deflcrftttone  dl  tntU  i  Pferal  fUml  dl  Lad.       1539.  par  Jean  d'HoUander,  Merits  en  1647,  ▲ 
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OileAns  no  less  Ruitable  to  his  ctignitY  than  that  which  his  father  aimed  at 
obtaining.  To  this  the  Flemings,  who  were  acquainted  with  the  French 
iit&iiners  and  government,  wonki  not  have  been  averse ;  and  his  own  subjects, 
weaiy  of  their  destractive  expeditions  into  Italy,  would  have  turned  their 
anus  towards  this  quarter  with  more  good  will  and  with  greater  vic^onr. 
Several  considerations,  nevertheless,  prevented  Francis  from  laying  hold  of 
this  opportunity,  the  most  favourable  in  appearance  which  had  ever  presented 
itself  of  extending  his  own  dominions  or  distressing  the  emperor.  From  the 
time  of  their  interview  at  Aigues-mortes,  Charles  had  continued  to  court  the 
king  of  France  with  wonderful  attention,  and  often  flattered  him  with  hopes 
of  gratifying  at  last  his  wishes  concerning  the  Milanese  bv  granting  the  in- 
vestiture of  it  either  to  him  or  to  one  of  his  sons.  But  though  these  hopes 
and  promises  were  thrown  out  with  no  other  intention  than  to  detach  him 
from  ills  confederacy  with  tiie  Qrand  Seignior,  or  to  raise  suspicions  in  Soly- 
man's  mind  by  the  appearance  of  a  cordial  and  ^miliar  intercourse  subsisting 
between  the  courts  of  Paris  and  Madrid,  Francis  was  weak  enough  to  catch 
at  the  shadow  b^  which  he  had  been  so  often  amused,  and,  from  eagerness  to 
seize  it»  relinqui^  what  must  have  proved  a  more  substantial  acouisition. 
Besides  this,  tlie  dauphin,  jealous  to  excess  of  his  brother,  and  unwilling  that 
a  prince  who  seemed  to  be  of  a  restless  and  enterprising  nature  should  obtain 
an  establishment  which,  from  its  situation,  might  be  considered  almost  as  a 
domestic  one,  made  use  of  Montmorency^  who,  by  a  singular  piece  of  ^'ood 
fortune,  was  at  the  same  time  the  favourite  of  the  father  and  of  the  son,  to 
defeat  the  application  of  the  Fleming  and  to  divert  the  king  from  espousing 
their  cause.  Montmorencv,  accordingly,  represented  in  strong  terms  the 
reputation  and  nower  which  Francis  woiild  acauire  by  recovering  that  footing 
which  he  had  formerlv  in  Italy,  and  that  notning  could  be  so  ettioacious  to 
overcome  the  emperors  aversion  to  this  as  a  sacred  adherence  to  the  tnice, 
and  refusing,  on  an  occasion  so  inviting,  to  countenance  the  rebellious  subjects 
of  his  rival  Francis,  apt  of  himself  to  overrate  the  value  of  the  Milanese, 
because  he  estimated  it  from  the  leneth  of  time  as  well  as  from  the  great 
efforts  which  he  had  employed  in  order  to  reconquer  it,  and  fond  of  every 
action  which  had  the  appearance  of  generositv,  assented  without  diflicnlty  to 
sentiments  so  agreeable  to  his  own^  rejected  the  propositions  of  the  citizens  of 
Ghent,  and  dismissed  their  deputies  with  a  harsh  answer.^' 

Not  satisfied  with  this^  by  a  further  refinement  in  generosity,  he  communi- 
cated to  the  emperor  his  whole  negotiation  with  the  malecontents,  and  all 
that  he  knew  ot  theur  schemes  ana  intentions.^*'  This  convincing  proof  of 
Francis's  disinterestedness  relieved  Charles  from  the  most  disquietm^  appre- 
hen^iions,  and  opened  a  way  to  extricate  himself  out  of  all  his  difficulties.  He 
had  already  received  full  information  of  all  the  transactions  in  the  Netherlands, 
and  ai  the  rage  with  which  the  people  of  Ghent  had  taken  arms  against  his 

EDvemment.  He  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  tlM  genius  and  qualities  of 
is  subjects  in  that  country ;  with  their  love  of  liberty,  their  attachment  to 
their  ancient  privileges  and  customs,  as  well  as  the  invincible  obstinacy  with 
which  their  minds,  slow,  but  firm  and  persevering!,  adhered  to  any  measure  on 
which  they  had  deliberatelv  resolved.  He  easily  saw  what  encouragement  and 
support  they  might  have  derived  from  the  assistance  of  France ;  and,  though 
now  free  from  any  danger  in  that  quarter,  he  was  still  sensible  that  (tome 
immediate  as  well  as  vigorous  interpositiou  was  necewiary  in  order  to  prevent 
the  spirit  of  disaffection  from  spreading  in  a  country  where  the  number  of 
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cities,  the  moltitttde  of  people,  together  with  the  great  wealth  diffosed  among 
them  by  commerce,  renaered  it  peculiar! j  formidable  and  would  supply  it  with 
inexhaustible  resources.  No  expedient  after  long  deliberation,  appeared  to 
him  so  effectual  as  his  going  in  person  to  the  Netherlands ;  and  the  governess, 
his  sister,  being  of  the  same  opinion,  warmly  solicited  him  to  undertake  the 
journey.  There  were  only  two  routes  which  he  could  take,— one  by  land, 
through  Italjr  and  Q^many,— the  other  entirely  by  sea,  from  some  port  in 
Siuun  to  one  in  the  Low  Countries.  But  the  former  was  more  tedious  than 
suited  the  present  exigency  of  his  affairs ;  nor  oonld  he,  in  consistency  with  his 
dignity,  or  even  his  safety,  pass  through  Germany  without  such  a  train,  both 
of  attendants  and  of  troops,  as  would  have  added  greatly  to  the  time  that  he 
must  have  consumed  in  his  journey ;  the  latter  was  dangerous  at  this  season, 
and,  whUe  he  remained  uncertain  with  respect  to  the  friendship  of  the  king  ci 
England,  was  not  to  be  ventured  upon  unless  under  the  convov  of  a  powerful 
fleet  This  pOTplexinf  situation,  m  which  he  was  under  the  necessity  of 
choosing  and  did  not  know  what  to  choose,  inspired  him  at  last  with  the  sin- 
gular and  seemingly  extravagant  thought  <»  passins  through  France,  as  the 
most  expeditious  way  of  reaching  the  Netherianos.  He  proposed  in  his 
council  to  demand  Frands's  permission  tor  that  purposa  All  his  counsellors 
joined  with  one  voice  in  condemning  the  measure  as  no  less  rash  than  unpre- 
cedented, and  which  must  infallibly  expose  him  to  disgrace  or  daneer :  to  dis- 
grace, if  the  demand  were  rejected  in  the  manner  that  he  haa  reason  to 
expect ;  to  dancer,  if  he  put  his  person  in  the  pomet  of  an  enemy  whom  he 
had  often  offencfedL  who  had  ancient  injuries  to  revenge,  as  welhas  subjects  of 
present  contest  still  remaining  undecided.  But  Charles,  who  had  studied  the 
character  of  his  rival  with  greater  care  and  more  profoimd  discernment  than 
any  of  his  ministers,  persisted  in  his  plan,  and  flattered  himself  that  it  might 
be  accomplished  not  only  without  danger  to  his  own  person,  but  even  without 
the  expense  of  any  concession  detrimental  to  his  crown. 

With  this  view,  he  communicated  the  matter  to  the  French  ambassador  at 
his  court,  and  sent  Granvelle,  his  chief  minister,  to  Paris,  in  order  to  obtain 
from  Francis  permission  to  pass  through  his  dominions,  and  to  promise  that 
he  would  soon  settle  the  aflair  of  the  Milanese  to  his  satisfaction.  But  at  the 
same  time  he  entreated  that  Francis  would  not  exact  any  new  promise,  or 
even  insist  on  former  en^ijagements,  at  this  juncture,  lest  whatever  he  should 
grant  under  Ids  present  circumstances  might  seem  rather  to  be  extorted  by 
necessity  than  to  flow  from  friendship  or  the  love  of  justice.  Frauds,  instead 
of  attending  to  the  snare  which  such  a  slight  artifice  scarcely  concealed,  was 
BO  dazzled  with  the  splendour  of  overcoming  an  enemy  by  acts  of  ^nerosity, 
and  so  pleased  with  the  air  of  superiority  which  the  rectitude  and  disinterested- 
ness of  his  proceedings  gave  him  on  this  occasion,  that  he  at  once  assented 
to  all  that  was  demanded.  Judging  of  the  emperor's  heart  by  his  own,  he 
imagined  that  the  sentiments  of  gratitude  arising  from  the  remembrance  of 
good  otiices  and  liberal  treatment  would  determine  him  more  fordbfy  to  fulfil 
what  he  had  so  often  promised,  than  the  most  precise  stipulations  l£at  could 
be  inserted  in  any  treaty. 

Upon  this,  Charles,  to  whom  every  moment  was  predous,  set  out,  notwith- 
standing the  fears  and  suspidons  of  his  Spanish  subjects,  with  a  small  but 
splendid  train  of  about  a  hundred  persons.  At  Bayonne,  on  the  frontiers  of 
France,  he  was  received  by  the  dauphin  and  the  duke  of  Orleans,  attended  by 
the  Constable  Montmorency.  The  two  princes  offered  to  go  into  Spain  and 
to  remain  there  as  hosta^  for  the  emperor's  safety ;  but  this  he  rejected, 
dedariiig  that  he  relied  with  iniplidt  confidence  on  the  king's  honour,  and  had 
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never  demanded,  nor  would  accept  of.  any  other  pledge  for  bis  aecdrity.  In 
all  the  towns  throuj^h  which  he  passed,  the  greatest  possible  magnificence  was 
displayed ;  the  magistrates  presented  nim  the  keys  of  the  gates ;  the  prison- 
doon  were  set  open ;  and,  by  the  royal  honoars  paid,  he  appjcared  more  like 
the  sovereign  of  the  country  than  |i  foreign  prince.  The  king  advanced  as 
far  as  Chatelherault  to  meet  him ;  their  interview  was  distinguished  by  the 
warmest  expressions  of  friendship  and  regard.  They  proceeded  together 
towards  Pans,  and  presented  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  dtv  the  extraordinary 
spectacle  of  two  rival  monarchs.  whose  enmity  had  disturbed  and  laid  waste 
Europe  during  twentv  years,  making  their  solemn  entry  together  with  all  the 
symi>toms  of  a  coniiaential  harmony,  as  if  they  had  forgotten  for  ever  past 
injuries  and  would  not  revive  hostilities  for  the  future.** 

Charles  remained  six  days  at  Paris ;  but^  amidst  the  perpetual  caresses  of 
the  French  court,  and  the  various  entertainments  contrived  to  amuse  or  to  do 
him  honour,  he  discovered  an  extreme  impatience  to  continue  his  journey, 
arising  as  much  from  an  apprehension  of  danger,  which  constantly  haunted 
him.  as  from  the  necessity  of  his  presence  in  the  Low  Countries.  Conscious 
of  the  disingenuity  of  his  own  intentions,  he  trembled  when  he  reflected  that 
some  fhtal  accident  might  betray  him  to  his  rival  or  lead  him  to  suspect  them ; 
and,  though  his  artifices  to  conceal  them  should  be  successful,  he  could  not 
help  fearing  that  motives  of  interest  misht  at  last  triumph  over  the  scruples 
of  honour,  and  tempt  Francis  to  avail  himself  of  the  aa  vantage  now  in  his 
hands.  Nor  were  there  wanting  persons  among  the  French  ministers  who 
advised  the  king  to  turn  his  own  arts  against  the  emperor,  and,  as  the  retri- 
bution due  for  so  many  instances  of  fraud  or  falsehood,  to  seixe  and  detain  his 
person  until  he  granted  him  full  satisfaction  with  re^rd  to  all  the  just  claims 
of  the  French  crown.  But  no  consideration  could  mduce  Francis  to  violate 
the  fiiith  which  he  had  pledged,  nor  could  any  alignment  convince  him  that 
Charles,  after  all  the  promises  that  he  had  ^ven  and  all  the  favours  which  he 
had  received,  might  still  be  capable  of  deceiving  him.  Full  of  this  fal.<ie  con- 
fidence, he  accompanied  him  to  St.  Quentin ;  and  the  two  princes  who  had 
met  him  on  the  borders  of  Spain  did  not  take  leave  of  him  until  he  entered 
his  dominions  in  the  Low  Countries. 

As  soon  as  the  emperor  reached  his  own  territories,  the  French  ambassadors 
demanded  the  accomplishment  of  what  he  had  promised  concerning  the  in- 
vestiture of  Milan ;  but  Charles,  under  the  plausible  pretext  that  His  whole 
attention  was  then  enffrossed  by  the  consultations  necessar;r  towards  suppress- 
ing the  rebellion  in  Gfnent,  pat  off  the  matter  for  some  time.  But,  in  order 
to  prevent  Francis  from  suspecting  his  sincerity,  he  still  continued  to  talk  of 
his  resolutions  with  respect  to  msit  matter  in  the  same  strain  as  when  he 
entered  France,  and  even  wrote  to  the  king  much  to  the  same  purpose,  though 
in  general  terms,  and  with  equivocal  expressions,  which  he  might  afterwards 
explain  away,  or  interpret  at  pleasura** 

Mean  white,  the  unfortunate  citizens  of  Qhent  destitute  of  leaders  capable 
either  of  directing  their  councils  or  conducting  tneir  troops,  abandoned  by  the 
French  king,  ana  unsupported  by  their  countrymen,  were  unable  to  resist 
their  oflended  sovereign,  who  was  ready  to  advance  against  them  with  one 
body  of  troops  which  he  had  raised  in  the  Netherlands,  with  another  drawn 
out  of  Qermany,  and  a  third  which  had  arrived  from  Spain  by  sea.  The  near 
approach  of  danger  made  them,  at  last,  so  sensible  of  their  own  folly  that  they 
sent  ambassadors  to  the  emperor,  imploring  his  mercy  and  offering  to  set  open 

«-  Tbiun.,  Hilt..  Ifl).  L  e.  14.— Mto.  de  ••  M^moires  de  Ribler,  L  604. 
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their  gates  at  his  approach.  Charles,  without  Touchsafing  them  any  other 
answer  than  that  he  would  appear  among  them  as  their  soverei^,  with  the 
sceptre  and  the  sword  in  his  hand,  began  his  march  at  the  head  ot  his  troops. 
Though  he  chose  to  enter  the  city  on  the  24th  of  February,  his  birthday,  he 
was  touched  with  nothing  of  that  tenderness  or  indulgence  which  was  natural 
towards  the  place  of  his  nativity.  Twenty-six  of  the  principal  citizens  were 
put  to  death;  a  greater  number  was  sent  into  banishment;  the  dty  wa.s 
declared  to  have  forfeited  all  its  privileges  and  immunities ;  the  revenues  be- 
longing to  it  were  confiscated ;  its  ancient  form  of  government  was  abotished  ; 
the  nomination  of  its  magistrates  was  vested  for  the  future  in  the  emperor 
and  his  successors ;  a  new  system  of  laws  and  political  administration  was 
prescribed ;  *^  and,  in  order  to  bridle  the  seditious  spirit  of  the  citizens,  orders 
were  given  to  erect  a  strong  citadel,  for  defraying  the  expense  of  whicn  a  fine 
of  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  florins  was  imposed  on  the  inhabitants 
together  with  an  annual  tax  of  six  thousand  florins  for  the  support  of  the 
garrison.**  By  these  rigorous  proceedings,  Charles  not  only  punished  the 
citizens  of  Ghent,  but  set  an  awful  example  of  severity  before  his  other  sub- 
jects in  the  Netherlands,  whose  immunities  and  privileges,  partly  the  effect, 
partly  the  cause,  of  their  extensive  commerce,  drcumscribed  the  prerogative 
of  their  sovereign  within  very  narrow  bounds,  and  often  stood  in  the  way  of 
measures  which  he  wished  to  midertake,  or  fettered  and  retarded  him  in  his 
operations. 

Charles,  having  thus  vindicated  and  re-established  his  authority  in  the  Low 
Countries,  and  being  now  under  no  necessity  of  continuing  the  same  scene  of 
falsehood  and  dissimulation  with  which*  he  had  long  amused  Francis,  began 
gradually  to  throw  aside  the  veil  under  which  he  had  concealed  his  intentions 
with  respect  to  the  Milanese.  At  first  he  eluded  the  demands  of  the  French 
ambassadors  when  they  again  reminded  him  of  his  promises ;  then  he  proposed, 
by  way  of  equivalent  tor  the  duchy  of  Milan,  to  gnuit  the  duke  of  Orleans  the 
investiture  of  Flanders,  clogging  the  offer,  however,  with  impracticable  con- 
ditions, or  such  as  he  knew  would  be  rejected.**  At  last,  being  driven  from 
all  his  evasions  and  subterfuges  by  their  insisting  for  a  categoriod  answer,  he 
peremptorily  refused  to  ^ve  up  a  territory  of  such  value,  or  voluntarily  to 
make  such  a  liberal  addition  to  the  strength  of  an  enemy  by  diminishing  his 
own  power.*^  He  denied,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  had  ever  made  any 
promise  which  could  bind  him  to  an  action  so  foolish  and  so  contrary  to  his 
own  interest** 

Of  all  the  transactions  in  the  emperor's  life,  this,  without  doubt,  reflects  the 
greatest  dishonour  on  his  reputation.**  Though  Charles  was  not  extremely 
scrupulous  at  other  times  about  the  means  which  ne  employed  for  accomplishing 
his  ends,  and  was  not  always  observant  of  the  strict  precepts  of  veracity  and 
honour,  he  had  hitherto  maintained  some  regard  for  the  maxims  of  that  less 
precise  and  rigid  morality  by  which  monarchs  think  themselves  entitled  to 
regulate  their  conduct  out  on  this  occasion  the  scheme  that  he  formed  of 
deceiving  a  generous  and  open-hearted  prince,  the  ilUberal  and  mean  artifices 
by  whicn  he  carried  it  on,  the  insensibility  with  which  he  received  all  the 
marks  of  his  friendship,  as  well  as  the  ingratitude  with  which  he  requited 
them,  are  all  equally  unbecoming  the  dignity  of  his  character  and  inconsistent 
with  the  grandeur  of  his  views. 

"  Les  OontiiiiK!s  H  liOlx  dn  Oomt^  de  FIm-  •*  M^m.  de  RlMer,  L  fi09. 614. 

dreR,  i>ar  Alex,  le  Grand,  3  torn,  fol..  Cam-  **  Ibid.,  i.  519. 

Inray.  1719,  torn.  1.  p.  169.  •■  Mem.  de  Belliiy,  965.  S6S. 

"  Hanel  Anuales  Brebantic  vol.  i.  616.  "  JovU  Hist.,  lib.  zzxlz.  p.  238  a. 
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This  transactioii  exposed  Francia  to  as  much  scorn  aa  it  did  the  emperor  to 
censure.  After  the  experience  of  a  long  reign,  after  so  many  opportunities  of 
discovering  the  duplicity  and  artifices  of  his  rival,  the  credulous  sunplicity  with 
which  he  trusted  him  at  this  juncture  seemed  to  merit  no  other  return  than 
what  it  actually  met  with.  Francis,  however,  remonstrated  and  exclaimed,  as 
if  this  had  been  the  first  instance  in  which  the  emperor  had  deceived  him. 
Feeling,  as  is  usual,  tfa^d  insult  which  was  offered  to  his  understanding  still 
more  sensibly  than  the  injury  done  to  his  interest  he  discovered  such  resent- 
ment as  made  it  obvious  that  he  would  lay  hold  on  the  first  opportunity  of 
beinfl[  revenged,  and  that  a  war  no  less  rancorous  than  that  which  had  so  lately 
raged  would  soon  break  out  anew  in  Europe. 

But,  singular  as  the  transaction  which  has  been  related  may  appear,  this 

5 ear  is  rendered  still  more  memorable  by  the  establishment  of  the  order  of 
esuits ;  a  body  whose  influence  on  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil  affairs  hath 
been  so  considerable  that  an  account  of  the  genius  of  its  laws  and  government 
justljr  merits  a  place  in  history.  When  men  take  a  view  of  the  rapid  progress 
of  this  society  towards  wealth  and  power,  when  they  contemplate  the  admir- 
able prudence  with  which  it  has  been  governed,  when  they  attend  to  the  per- 
severing and  systematic  spirit  with  which  its  schemes  have  been  carried  on, 
they  are  apt  to  ascribe  such  a  singular  institution  to  the  superior  wisdom  of 
its'  founder,  and  to  suppose  that  ne  had  formed  and  digested  his  plan  with 
profound  policy.  But  the  Jesuits,  as  well  as  the  other  monastic  orders,  are 
indebted  for  the  existence  of  their  order,  not  to  the  wisdom  of  their  founder, 
but  to  his  enthusiasm.  Itpfiatius  Loyola,  whom  I  have  already  mentioned  on 
occasion  of  the  wound  which  he  received  in  defending  Pampeluna,*'  was  a 
fanatic  distingiiished  by  extravagances  in  sentiment  and  conduct  no  less 
incompatible  with  the  maxims  of  sober  reason  than  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of 
true  religion.  The  wild  adventures  and  visionary  schemes  in  which  his 
enthusiasm  engaged  him  equal  anything  recorded  in  the  legends  of  the  Roman 
saints,  but  are  unworthy  of  notice  in  histor;^. 

Prompted  by  this  fanatical  spirit,  or  incited  by  the  love  of  power  and  dis- 
tinction, from  which  such  pretenders  to  superior  sanctity  are  not  exempt, 
Loyola  was  ambitious  of  becoming  the  founder  of  a  religious  order.  The  plan 
which  he  formed  of  its  constitution  and  laws  was  suggested,  as  he  gave  out<, 
and  as  his  followers  still  teach,  by  the  immediate  inspiration  of  Heaven.** 
But,  notwithstanding  this  high  pretension,  his  desi^  met  at  first  with  violent 
opposition.  The  pope,  to  whom  Loyola  had  applied  for  the  sanction  of  his 
authority  to  confirm  the  institution,  referred  his  petition  to  a  committee  of 
cardinals.  They  represented  the  establishment  to  be  unnecessary  as  well  as 
danirerous,  and  Paul  refused  to  grant  his  approbation  of  it  At  last  Loyola 
removed  all  his  scruples  by  an  offer  which  it  was  impossible  for  any  pope  to 
resist  He  proposed  that,  besides  the  three  vows  of  poverty,  of  chastity,  and 
of  monastic  obedience,  which  are  common  to  all  the  orders  of  regulars,  the 
members  of  his  society  should  take  a  fourth  vow  of  obedience  to  the  })ope, 
binding  themselves  to  go  whithersoever  he  should  command  for  the  service  of 
religion,  and  without  requiring  anything  from  the  holy  see  for  their  support 
At  a  time  when  the  papal  autnority  had  received  such  a  shock  by  the  revolt 
of  so  man?  nations  from  the  Romish  Church,  at  a  time  when  every  part  of 
the  Popish  system  was  attacked  with  so  much  violence  and  success,  the 
acquisition  of  a  body  of  men  thus  peculiarly  devoted  to  the  see  of  Rome,  and 
whom  it  might  set  in  opposition  to  all  its  enemies,  was  an  object  of  the  highest 

"  Book  li.  p.  219.  Jinaltefl  an  Parlem«nt  de  rrovnioe,  par  M.  de 

"  Oompte  rendu    dn  GonttitQtIoiw    des       MoncUr,  p.  286. 
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oonsequenoa  Paul,  instantly  peroavin|[^  tiiis,  oonfirmed  the  insdiatioii  of  the 
Jesuits  bj  his  bull,  granted  the  most  ample  privities  to  the  members  of  the 
society,  and  ap^intod  LoYola  to  be  the  first  genenu  of  the  order.  The  event 
hath  fully  justified  Paul  s  discernment  in  expecting  such  beneficial  conse- 
quences to  uie  see  of  Rome  from  this  institution.  In  less  than  half  a  century 
tbe  society  obtained  establishments  in  every  country  that  adhered  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church ;  its  power  and  wealth  increased  amazingly ;  tbe 
numbers  of  its  membere  became  great ;  their  diaracter  as  well  as  accomplish- 
ments were  stiU  greater ;  and  the  Jesuits  were  celebrated  by  the  friends  and 
dreaded  br  the  enemies  of  the  Romish  iaith  as  the  most  able  and  enteipriaing 
order  in  tne  Church. 

The  constitution  and  laws  of  the  society  were  perfected  hy  Laynes  and 
Aquavi?a,  the  two  generals  who  succeeded  Loyola,  men  far  superior  to  their 
master  in  abilities  and  in  the  science  of  p^vemment  Ther  framed  that 
system  of  profound  and  artful  policy  which  distinguishes  the  oraer.  The  large 
infusion  A  fanaticism  minglol  with  its  regulations  should  be  imputed  to 
Loyola,  its  founder.  Many  circumstances  concurred  in  giving  a  peculiarity 
of  character  to  the  order  of  Jesuit&  and  in  forming  the  members  of  it  not  only 
to  take  a  greater  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  wond  than  any  other  body  of 
monks,  but  to  acquire  superior  infloenoe  in  the  conduct  of  them. 

The  primarv  object  of  almost  all  the  monastic  orders  is  to  8q;iarate  men 
from  the  world  and  from  any  concern  in  its  afiairs.  In  the  solitude  and 
silence  of  the  cloister,  the  monk  is  called  to  work  out  his  own  salvation  by 
extraordinary  acts  of  mortification  and  piety.  He  is  dead  to  the  worid,  and 
ought  not  to  mingle  in  its  transactions.  He  can  be  of  no  benefit  to  mankind 
but  by  his  example  and  by  his  prayers.  On  the  contrary,  the  Jesuits  are 
taught  to  consider  themselves  as  formed  for  action.  Ther  are  chosen  soldi^s, 
bound  to  exert  themselves  continually  in  the  service  of  God,  and  of  the  pope, 
his  vicar  on  earth.  Whatever  tends  to  instruct  the  ignorant,  whatever  can 
be  of  use  to  reclaim  or  to  oppose  the  enemies  of  the  holj  see,  is  their  proper 
object  That  they  mav  have  full  leisure  for  this  active  service,  they  are 
totally  exempted  from  those  functions  the  performances  of  which  is  the  chief 
business  of  other  monks.  They  appear  in  no  processions ;  they  practise  no 
rigorous  austerities ;  they  do  not  consume  one-half  of  their  time  in  the  re- 
petition of  tedious  offices.**  But  thev  are  required  to  attend  to  all  the  tnui»- 
actions  of  the  world,  on  account  of  tne  mfluence  which  these  may  have  upon 
relidon ;  they  are  directed  to  study  the  dispositions  of  persons  in  high  rank, 
ana  to  cultivate  their  friendship ;  **  and  by  the  veiy  constitution  as  wdl  as 
genius  of  the  order  a  spirit  of  action  and  intrigue  is  infused  into  all  its 
members. 

As  the  object  of  the  society  of  Jesuits  differed  from  that  of  the  otiier 
monastic  orders,  tbe  diversity  was  no  less  in  the  form  of  its  government  The 
other  orders  are  to  be  considered  as  voluntary  associations,  in  which  whatever 
atfects  the  whole  body  is  regulated  by  the  common  suffrage  of  all  its  members. 
The  executive  power  is  vested  in  the  persons  placed  at  the  bead  of  each 
convent  or  of  the  whole  society ;  the  legislative  authority  resides  in  the  com- 
munity. Afiairs  of  moment  relating  to  particular  convents  are  determined  in 
conventual  chapters  ;  such  as  respect  the  whole  order  are  considered  in  gjeoeral 
congregations.  But  Loyola,  full  of  the  ideas  of  implicit  obedience  which  he 
had  derived  from  his  military  profession,  appointed  that  the  ^vemment  of 
his  order  should  be  purely  monarchical    A  general,  diosen  for  hfe  by  deputiOM 

•*  Oonple  mdv  par  M.  de  Monelftr,  p.  xlH.       d' Alembert,  p.  42. 
390.— Sur  lA  DeHtrucUon  dii  JtettlMt,  par  M.  ""  Oonple  nate  par  M.  d«  Monoiti;  y^  IS. 
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firoiii  tbe  aevenl  proTinoe8»  pOMOsed  power  thftt  wm  mpreme  and  inde* 
pendant,  extending  to  ever^r  peraon  imd  to  every  case.  He,  bj  his  sole 
authority,  nominated  provincials,  rectors,  and  every  other  otficer  employed  in 
the  government  of  the  society,  and  could  remove  them  at  pieasnre.  In  him 
was  Tested  the  sovereiffn  adnunistration  of  the  revenues  and  funds  of  the 
order.  Every  member  belonging  .to  it  was  at  his  disposal ;  and  by  his  uuoon- 
troUabie  mandate  he  oonkl  impose  on  them  any  task  or  employ  them  in  what 
service  soever  he  pleased.  To  his  commands  ther  were  required  not  only  to 
yield  outward  obedience,  but  to  resign  up  to  him  tne  inclinations  of  their  own 
wiik  and  the  sentiments  of  their  own  understanding.  They  were  to  listen 
to  his  injunctions  as  if  they  had  been  uttered  by  Ghnst  himself.  Under  his 
direction,  they  were  to  be  mere  passive  instruments,  like  clay  in  the  hands  of 
the  potter,  or  like  dead  carcasses,  incapable  of  resistance.*'  Such  a  singular 
form  of  policy  could  not  fail  to  impress  its  character  on  all  the  members  of  the 
order,  and  to  give  a  peculiar  force  to  all  its  operations.  There  is  not  in  the 
aiiuals  of  mankind  any  example  of  such  a  perfect  despotism^  exercised,  not 
over  uKMiks  shut  up  in  the  cells  of  a  convent,  but  over  men  dispersed  among 
all  the  nations  of  toe  earth. 

As  the  constitutions  of  the  order  vest  in  the  general  such  absolute  dominion 
over  ail  its  members,  they  carefullv  provide  for  his  being  perfectly  informed 
with  respect  to  the  character  and  abilities  of  his  subjects,  fiverv  novice  who 
offers  himself  as  a  candidate  for  entering  into  the  order  is  obligea  to  mant/egt 
his  conscience  to  the  superior,  or  to  a  person  appointed  by  him,  and,  in  doing 
this,  is  required  to  conless  not  only  his  sins  and  defects,  but  to  discover  the 
inclinations,  the  passions,  and  the  bent  of  his  soiiL  This  manifestation  must 
be  renewed  every  six  months.**  The  society,  not  satisfied  with  penetrating  in 
this  manner  into  the  innermost  recesses  of  the  heart,  directs  each  member  to 
observe  the  words  and  actions  of  the  novices ;  they  are  constituted  spies  upon 
their  conduct,  and  are  bound  to  disclose  everything  of  importance  ooncemmg 
them  to  the  superior.  In  order  that  this  scrutiny  mto  their  character  may  be 
as  oomplete  as  pos8ibl^,  a  long  novitiate  must  expire^  during  which  they  pass 
through  the  several  gradations  of  ranks  in  the  society,  and  the;r  must  have 
attained  the  full  age  of  thirty-three  years  before  they  can  be  admitted  to  take 
the  final  vows  by  which  thev  bwome  pro fessed  members.**  By  these  various 
methodF,  the  superiors,  under  whose  immediate  inspection  tne  novices  are 
placed,  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  their  dispositions  and  talents.  In 
order  that  the  general,  who  is  the  soul  that  animates  and  moves  the  whole 
society,  may.  have  under  his  m  everything  necessaiy  to  inform  or  direct  him, 
the  provincials  and  heads  of  tbe  several  houses  are  obb'ged  to  transmit  to  him 
regiiJar  and  freooent  reports  concerning  the  members  under  their  inspection. 
In  these  they  descend  into  minute  details  with  respect  to  the  character  of 
each  person,  nis  abilities  natural  or  acquired,  his  temper,  his  experience  in 
affiEiirs,  and  the  particular  department  for  which  he  is  best  fitted.*^    These 

*'  ComDCe  reoda  an  Firlement  dto  BreUgne,  H  wUl  appear  that  1 77  reporto  concerning  tbe 

par  M.  de  ChalolalB,  p.   11,   eic.— Compte  f<tate  of  each  province  are  tranemlttnl  to 

renda  par  M.  de  Monclar,  pp.  8S,  ISA,  343.  Rome  annnally.    (Gompte.  p.  62.)    Besides 

"*  I1)la ,  121,  etc  this,  there  may  be  extraordinary  letters,  or 

^  lUd.,  pp.  216,  241.— ^r  la  DcstniciloD  such  as  are  sent  by  the  monitors  or  ^ies 

dra  Jesoltes.  par  M .  d'Alembert,  p.  39.  whom  tbe  general  and  provincials  entertain  in 

**  M.  de  Chatutals  has  made  a  calculation  of  each  house.    (Gompte  par  M.  de  Monclar.  p. 

tbe  Qombcr  of  these  reports  which  the  general  431 ;  Hist,  des  Jteoites,  Amnt.,  1761,  torn.  Iv. 

of  the  Jesuits  mtist  anniially  receive  accord-  p.  66.)    The  provincials  and  he  >ds  of  houses 

log  to  tbe  regnlations  of  tbe  society.    These  not  only  report  concerning  the  members  of  tbe 

unoost  in  alt  t<>  66S4.    If  the  snm  be  divided  society,  bat  are  bound  to  give  the  general  an 

by  37,  the  number  of  provinces  in  tbe  order,  account  of  the  dvtl  ailbirs  in  the  oounCiy 
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reports,  when  digested  and  arranged,  are  entered  into  registers  kept  on 
purpose  that  the  general  ma^  at  one  conipreheusiTe  view  survey  the  state  of 
the  sodetj  in  every  comer  of  the  earth,  observe  the  qualifications  and  talentH 
of  its  nieinbers,  and  thus  choose,  with  perfect  information,  the  instruments 
which  his  absolute  power  can  employ  in  any  service  for  which  he  thinks  meet 
to  destine  them.** 

As  it  was  the  professed  intention  of  the  order  of  Jesuits  to  labour  with 
unwearied  zeal  in  promoting  the  salvation  of  men,  this  engaged  them,  of  coux>  e, 
in  manj  active  functions.  From  their  first  institution,  tney  considered  the 
education  of  youth  as  their  peculiar  province ;  they  aimed  at  being  spiritual 
guides  and  confessors ;  they  preached  frequently  in  oi^er  to  instruct  the 
people ;  they  set  out  as  missionaries  to  convert  unbelieving  nations.  The 
novelty  of  the  institution,  as  well  as  the  singularity  of  its  objects,  procured  the 
order  many  admirers  and  patrons.  The  governors  of  the  society  had  the 
address  to  avail  themselves  of  every  circumstance  in  its  favour,  and  in  a  f^hort 
time  the  number  as  well  as  influence  of  its  members  increased  wonderfully. 
Before  the  expiration  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Jesuits  had  obtained  the 
chief  direction  of  the  education  of  youth  in  every  Catholic  country  in  Europe: 
Thev  had  become  the  confessors  of  almost  all  its  monarchs,— a  function  of  no 
small  importance  in  any  reign,  but,  under  a  weak  prince,  superior  even  to  that 
of  minister.  Thev  were  the  spiritual  ^ides  of  almost  every  person  eminent  for 
rank  or  power.  They  possessed  the  highest  degree  of  confidence  and  interest 
with  the  papal  court,  as  the  most  zealous  and  able  champions  for  its  authority. 
The  advantages  which  an  active  and  enteiprising  body  of  men  might  derive 
from  all  these  circumstances  are  obvious.  They  Tormed  the  minds  of  men  in 
their  youth.  They  retained  an  ascendant  over  them  in  their  advanced  yearn. 
They  possessed,  at  different  periodjs,  the  direction  of  the  most  considerable 
courts  in  Europe.  They  mingled  in  all  aflairs.  They  took  part  in  every 
intrigue  and  revolution.  The  general,  by  means  of  the  extensive  intelligence 
which  he  received,  could  regulate  the  oj>erations  of  the  order  with  the  nuBt 
periect  discernniCnt,  and  bv  means  of  his  absolute  powe%  could  eanrj  tbenon 
with  the  utmost  vigour  and  effect** 

Together  with  the  power  of  the  order,  ita  wvalth  continued  to  increase. 
Various  expedients  were  devised  for  ^idinff  the  obligation  of  the  vow  of 
poverty.  The  order  acquired  ample  noMessions  in  every  Catholic  country ; 
and  by  the  number  as  weH  as  magnincenee  of  its  public  buildings,  together 
with  the  value  of  its  prot'^erty,  movable  or  real,  it  vied  with  the  most  opulent 
of  the  monastic  fraternities.  JBesides  the  sources  of  wealth  common  to  all  the 
regular  clergy,  the  Jesuits  possessed  one  which  was  peculiar  to  themselves. 
Under  pretext  of  promoting  the  success  of  their  missions  and  of  facilitating 

wherein  they  are  nettled,  m  far  aa  their  know-  **  When  Lojrola,  in  the  year  1 540.  petttioDrd 

ledfte  of  tbeae  may  he  of  henefit  to  religion.  the  pope  to  autboiise  the  inntitutlon  of  th« 

Tbferondliion  may  extend  to  every  particular,  order,  he  had  only  ten  diaclplea.    Bat  In  the 

ao  that  the  general  ia  fyimiahed  with  full  in-  year  )60ti,  pixty-fight  yeara  after  their  flm 

formation  coiMs-ming  the  tranaactlona  of  every  Inr-titntion,  the  number  of  Jesaita  had  In- 

Srince  and  aiate  in  the  world.    (Compte  par  creaaed  to  ten  tbouaaod  five  hvndrNi   ami 

I.  de  Monclar,  443 ;  Hiat.  dea  Jeauitea  torn.  eighty-one.    In  the  year  1710,  the  order  pi«. 

Iv.  p.  58.)    When  the  affalra  with  reap^^ct  to  ee^i  d  twenty-four pn/cfani  bousee,  fifty-nine 

which  the  provlndala  or  roi-tt  ra  write  are  of  hoaam  of  probation,  three  hundred  and  forty 

importance,  they  are  directed  to  uae  ci|)hent;  reaid'ncea,  aiz  hundred  and  twelve  coUegee, 

and  each  of  them  baa  a  particular  cipb«'  f:oin  two  hundred  miaafona,  oi>e  hundred  and  fifty 

the  general.    Compte  pur  M.  de  ChaloCaie,  p.  aeminarieaandboard!ng-i>choola,andcon8ii*t<Hl 

64.  of  nineteen  thourand  nine  hundred  and  ninety- 

**  Oompte  rendu  par  M.  de  Monclar,  pp.  eight  Jesuit*.     Ulat.  dea  Jebuitea,  iom«  1. 

21 5,  439.—  Compte  WDdu  par  M.  de  ChaloUia,  p.  20. 
pp.  62,  222. 
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the  support  of  their  misaiQiiaries,  they  obtained  a  special  licence  from  the  court 
of  Rome  to  trade  with  the  nations  which  they  laboured  to  convert.  In  oonse- 
Guence  of  this,  they  engaged  in  an  extensive  and  lucrative  comnjerce,  both  in 
the  East  and  West  Indies.  They  opened  warehouses  in  different  parts  of 
Europe,  in  which  they  vended  their  comniodities.  Not  satisfied  with  tra^de 
alone,  they  imitated  the  example  of  other  commercial  societies,  and  aimed  at 
obtaining  settlements.  They  acquired  possession  accordingly  of  a  large  and 
fertile  province  in  the  southern  continent  of  America,  and  reigned  as  sovereigiis 
over  some  hundred  thousand  subjects.*' 

Unhappily  for  mankind,  the  vast  influence  which  the  order  of  Jesuits 
acquired  by  all  these  different  means  has  been  often  exerted  with  the  most 
peniicious  effect  Such  was  the  tendency  of  that  discipline  obt^erved  by  the 
society  in  fonning  its  members,  and  such  the  fundamental  maxims  in  its  con- 
stitution, that  every  Jesuit  was  taught  to  regard  the  interest  of  the  order  as 
the  capital  object,  to  which  every  consideration  was  to  be  sacrificed.  This 
spirit  of  attachment  to  their  order,  the  most  ardent,  jperhaps,  that  ever  influ- 
enced any  body  of  men,**  is  the  characteristic  principle  of  the  Jesuits  and 
serves  as  a  key  to  the  genius  of  their  policy,  as  well  as  to  the  peculiarities  in 
their  sentiments  and  conduct 

As  it  was  for  the  honour  and  advanta^  of  the  society  that  its  members 
should  possess  an  ascendant  over  persons  m  hij;h  rank  or  of  ^reat  power,  the 
desire  of  aainiring  and  preserving  such  a  direction  of  their  conduct  with 
greater  facility  has  led  the  Jesuits  to  propagate  a  i^ystem  of  relaxed  and  pliant 
morally,  which  accommodates  itself  to  the  passions  of  men,  which  justifies 
their  vices,  which  tolerates  their  imperfections,  which  authorizes  ahnost  eveiy 
action  that  the  most  audacious  or  crafty  politician  would  wi>h  to  perpetrate. 

As  the  prosperity  of  the  order  was  intimately  connected  with  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  papal  authority,  the  Jesuits,  influenced  t|y  the  ^ame  pnndple  of 
attachment  to  the  interests  of  their  society,  have  been  the  most  zealous  patrons 
of  those  doctrines  which  tend  to  exalt  ecclesiastical  power  on  the  ruins  of  civil 
government  They  have  attributed  to  the  court  of  Rome  a  jurisdiction  as 
extensive  and  absolute' as  was  claimed  by  the  most  presumptuous  pontifls  in 
the  Dark  Aces.  They  have  contended  for  the  entire  inde|.endence  of  eccle- 
siastics on  the  civil  ma^trate.  They  have  published  such  tenets  concerning 
the  duty  of  opposing  prino^  who  were  enemies  of  the  Catholic  iaith,  as  counte- 
nanced the  most  atrocious  crimes  and  tended  to  dissolve  all  the  ties  which 
connect  subjects  with  their  nilers. 

As  the  order  derived  both  reputation  and  authority  from  the  zeal  with  which 
it  stood  forth  in  defence  of  the  Romish  Church  against  the  attacks  of  the 
Reformers,  its  members,  proud  of  this  distinction,  have  considered  it  as  their 
peculiar  function  to  comrNit  the  opinions  and  to  check  the  pioffress  of  the 
rrotestants.  They  have  made  use  of  every  art  and  have  employed  every 
weapon  a^inst  them.  Tfaev  have  set  themselves  in  opposition  to  every  gentle 
or  tolerating  measure  in  tneir  favour.  They  have  mcessantiy  stirred  up 
against  them  all  the  rage  of  ecclesiastical  and  civil  persecution. 

Monks  of  other  denominations  have,  indeed,  ventured  to  teach  the  same 
pernicious  doctrines  and  have  held  opinions  eqiuUly  inconsistent  with  the 
order  and  happiness  of  civil  society.  But  they,  from  reasons  which  are 
obvious,  have  either  delivered  such  opinions  with  greater  reserve  or  have 
propa$(ated  them  with  less  suooesa  Whoever  recollects  the  events  which 
have  happened  in  Europe  durins;  two  centuries  will  find  that  the  Jesuits  may 
justiy  be  considered  as  responsiole  for  most  of  the  pernicious  effects  arising 
*'  Hilt,  dm  Jteoites,  !▼.  16S-19S,  ete.  *•  Oompt«  rendu  par  M.  de  MoocUr,  p.  28ft. 
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from  that  oomipt  and  daogeroua  cttuistry;  from  tlioBe  extiavagaat  tenets 
coQcemiiiff  eoclesiastical  power,  and  from  that  intolerant  spirit,  which  have 
been  the  oiagraoe  of  the  Church  of  Rome  throughout  that  period,  and  whicb 
have  brought  so  manj  calamities  upon  civil  sodetj.** 

Rut)  amidst  many  bad  consequencesi  flowing  from  the  institution  of  this 
order,  mauidnd,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  have  derived  from  it  some  con- 
siderable advantages.  As  the  Jesuits  made  the  education  of  Touth  one  of 
their  capital  objects,  and  as  their  first  attempts  to  establish  cQik»;Bs  for  the 
reception  of  students  were  violently  opposed  by  the  universities  in  diffexent 
countries,  it  became  neoessaiy  for  taeuL  as  the  roost  effectual  method  of 
acquiring  the  public  favour,  to  surpass  their  rivals  in  sdence  and  industry. 
This  prompted  them  to  cultivate  the  study  oi  ancient  literature  with  eztra- 
ordinarjr  ardour.  This  put  them  upon  various  methods  for  facilitating  the 
instruction  of  youth ;  and  by  the  improvements  which  they  made  in  it  thej 
have  contributed  so  much  towards  the  progress  of  polite  learning  that  on  this 
account  they  have  merited  weD  of  society.  Nor  has  the  order  of  Jesuits  been 
successful  only  in  teaching  the  elements  of  literature :  it  has  produced  likewise 
eminent  masters  in  mauy  nranches  of  science,  and  can  alone  boast  of  a  greater 
number  of  ingenious  authors  than  all  the  other  religious  fraternities  taken 
together.'* 

But  it  is  in  the  New  World  that  the  Jesuits  have  exhibited  the  most 
wonderful  display  of  their  abilities  aud  have  contributed  most  effDCtuafly  to 
the  benefit  of  the  human  species.  The  conquerors  of  that  unfortunate  quarter 
of  the  globe  acted  at  first  as  if  thej  haa  noUungin  view  but  to  plunder, 
to  enslave,  aud  to  exterminate  its  mhabitanta.  The  Jesuits  akme  made 
humanity  the  object  of  their  settling  there.  About  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century  they  obtained  admission  into  the  fertile  province  ol  Paraguav,  which 
stretchiBS  across  the  southern  continent  of  America,  from  the  east  side  of  the 
immense  ridge  of  the  Andes  to  the  confines  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
settlements  on  the  banks  of  the  river  de  la  Plata.  They  found  the  inhabi- 
tants in  a  state  little  different  from  that  which  takes  place  among  men  when 
thev  first  begin  to  unite  together,  strangers  to  the  arts,  subsisting  precariously 
by  hunting  or  fishing,  and  nardly  acquainted  with  the  first  principles  of  sul!- 
ordination  and  government  The  Jesuits  set  themselves  to  instruct  and  to 
dviliae  these  savages.  Thev  taught  them  to  cultivate  the  ground,  to  rear 
tame  animals,  and  to  build  bouses.  Thev  brought  them  to  uve  together  in 
villages.  They  trained  them  to  arts  and  manufactures.  They  made  them 
taste  the  sweets  of  society,  and  accustomed  them  to  the  blessings  of  secnritj 
and  order.  These  people  became  the  subjects  of  their  benefctctors,  who  have 
governed  them  with  a  tender  attention  resembling  that  with  which  a  father 

*  SiK7cl<mMie,  wt.  J^tmitKt,  torn.  tUI.  61 3.  dtiwiu,  the  hdbH  of  Implicit  (ibediciioe  to  Mm 

*•  M  d*  AlemlMt  bM  olnerTWl  Um(  (hough  wUl  of  a  miperior»  logHW  wHh  the  ftcoMM 

the  Jesniti  have  nade  exiraordiiiAry  pfogrew  mnrn  of  the  weaHsome  and  fHToloos  w^ 

In  erndltloii  of  every  ■pedce,— though  Ihey  of  the  clolrter,  debeae  hie  Ihnxltiee,  and  »- 

tan  reckon  up  many  of  their  brethren  who  ttngut«h  that  generoalty  of  aenUment  and 

have   been  eminent  mathematidana,   anti-  ipirlt  which  qnallllee  men  for  thinking  or 


qunrieis  and  criUca,— though  thev  have  evoi       feeling  Juatlj  with  reiprat  to  what  ia  proper 

^        •  -       —         ••-—-.    Father  Paul  of  T'-^ 

catedin  i 

topTPjU- 

knowledge  aa  to  merit  the  name  of  a  phllo-       dicee.  or  who  rlewcd  the  tranaactloDa  or  men 


furmed  aome  orator*  of  repntatton,— yet  the       In  life  and  conduct.    Father  Paul  of  VenkeV 
order  hai  never  produced  one  man  whoee       perhapn  the  onlj  pereon  educated  In  acl ' 
mind  waa  lo  mncn  enlightened  with  sound       that  ever  waa  altogether  suprrior  to  Its  i 


aopher.    But  It  seama  to  be  the  unavoidable       and  reaaoned  concerning  the  Interesta  of  m- 
effect  of  monastic  education  to  contract  and       cietj  with  the  enlaiged  aentlmenu  of  a  phw 


fetter  the  human  mind.  The  partial  attach-  loaopher,  with  the  dlioemment  of  a  bub 
Bient  of  a  monk  to  the  intereeia  of  his  order,  cinveraant  In  alUtu,  and  wiOi  tlm  UbciaUtjr 
which  Is  oftpn  incompatible  with  that  of  (Aher       of  a  gentleman. 
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directs  his  children.  Respected  and  beloved  almost  to  adoration,  a  few  Jesuits 
presided  over  some  hundred  thousand  Indians.  They  maintained  a  perfect 
equality  among  all  the  members  of  the  community.  Bach  of  them  was  obliged 
to  labour,  not  for  himself  alone,  but  for  the  public.  The  produce  of  their 
fields,  together  with  the  fruits  of  their  industry  of  every  species,  was  deposited 
in  common  storehouses,  from  which  each  individual  received  everything  ueoes- 
sarjr  for  the  supply  of  his  wants.  By  this  institution,  aUnost  all  the  passions 
which  disturb  the  peace  of  society  and  render  the  members  of  it  unhappy  were 
extinguished.  A  few  magistrates,  chosen  from  among  their  countrymen  by  the 
Indians  themselves,  watcned  over  the  public  tranquillity  and  secured  obedience 
to  the  laws.  The  sanguinary  punishments  frequent  under  other  governments 
were  miknown.  An  Mmonition  from  a  Jesuit,  a  slight  mark  of  infamy,  or,  on 
some  singular  occasion,  a  few  lashes  with  a  whip,  were  sufficient  to  maintain 
good  order  amoii^  these  innocent  and  happy  people.'* 

But  even  in  this  meritorious  effort  of  the  Jesuits  for  the  ^[ood  of  mankind 
the  genius  and  Rpirit  of  their  order  have  mingled  and  are  discernible.  They 
plainly  aimed  at  establishing  in  Paraguay  an  independent  empire,  subject  to 
the  society  alone,  and  which  by  the  superior  excellenoe  of  its  constitution  and 
police  could  scarcely  have  failed  to  extend  its  dominions  over  all  the  southern 
continent  of  America.  With  this  view,  in  order  to  |>revent  the  Spaniards  or 
Portuguese  in  the  adjacent  settlements  from  acquiring  any  dangerous  in- 
fluence over  the  people  within  the  limits  of  the  provmce  subject  to  the 
society,  the  Jesuits  endeavoured  to  inspire  the  Indians  with  hatred  and  con- 
tempt of  these  nations.  They  cut  off  all  intercourse  between  their  subjects 
and  the  Spanish  or  Portuguese  settlements.  They  prohibited  any  private 
trader  of  either  nation  from  entering  their  tarritones.  When  they  were 
obliged  to  admit  any  person  in  a  public  character  from  the  neighbouring 
governments,  they  did  not  pOTmit  him  to  have  any  conversation  with  their 
subjects,  ana  no  Indian  was  allowed  even  to  enter  the  house  where  these 
strangers  resided  unless  in  the  presence  of  a  Jesuit  In  order  to  render  any 
communication  between  them  as  difficult  as  possible,  they  industriously 
avoided  giving  the  Indians  any  knowledge  of  the  Spanish  or  oi  any  other 
European  language,  but  encouraged  the  different  tribes  which  they  had 
civilized  to  acquire  a  certain  dialect  of  the  Indian  ton^e,  and  laboured  to 
make  that  the  universal  languaj?e  throughout  their  dominions.  As  all  these 
precautions,  without  military  force,  would  have  been  insufficient  to  have 
rendered  their  empire  secure  and  permanent^  they  instnicted  their  subjects  in 
the  European  arts  of  war.  They  formed  them  into  bodies  of  cavalry  and 
infantry,  completely  armed  and  re^ilarly  disciplined.  They  provided  a  great 
train  of  artillery,  as  well  as  magazines  stored  with  all  the  implem^ts  of  war. 
Thus  they  estaohshed  an  army  so  numerous  and  well  appointed  as  to  be 
formidable  in  a  country  were  a  few  sickly  and  ill-disciplinea  battalions  com- 
posed all  the  military  force  kept  on  foot  by  the  Spaniards  or  Portuguese.^' 

The  Jesuits  gained  no  considerable  degree  of  power  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  V.,  who,  with  his  usual  sagacity,  disoemed  the  dangerous  tendency 
of  the  institution,  and  checked  its  progress."  But  as  the  order  was  founded 
in  the  period  of  which  I  write  the  nistory.  and  as  the  a^e  to  which  I  address 
this  work  hath  seen  its  fall,  the  view  whicn  I  have  exhibited  of  the  laws  and 

**  Htat  du  Pfengiui7,|Mff  le  P«re  deCharie-       — Recoeil  de  tootes  1m  Places  qat  ont  pam 
Tolz,  torn.  IL  42.  etc.— Voyam  an  P^roo.  par       ear  lea  Affatret  dec  J^anltes  en  PortiigaU  torn. 
I>>n  O  Jtian  et  D.  Ant.  de  ultoa,  tom.  i.  MO.       I.  p.  7«  etc 
etc    Par..  4to,  1762.  *'  Compte  aenda  par  M.  de  Monclar,  p.  312. 

?*  Voyage  de  Joan  et  de  UUua,  ton.  1.  »49. 
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genius  of  this  formidable  body  will  not,  I  hope,  be  unacceptable  to  mj  readers ; 
especially  as  one  circumstance  has  enabled  me  to  enter  into  this  detail  with 
particular  advantage.  Europe  had  observed,  for  two  centuries,  the  ambition 
and  power  of  the  order.  But,  while  it  felt  many  fatal  eflects  of  these,  it 
could  not  f  nUy  discern  the  causes  to  which  they  were  to  be  imputed.  It  was 
unacquainted  with  many  of  the  singular  regulations  in  the  political  constitu- 
tion or  government  of  the  Jesuits,  which  formed  the  enterprising  spirit  of 
intrigue  that  distinguished  its  members  and  elevated  the  body  itself  to  such 
a  height  of  power.  It  was  a  fundamental  maxim  with  the  Jesuits,  from  their 
first  institution,  not  to  publish  the  rules  of  their  order.  These  they  kept 
concealed  as  an  impenetrable  mystery.  The^  never  communicated  them  to 
strangers,  nor  even  to  the  ^eater  part  of  their  own  members.  They  refused 
to  produce  them  when  required  by  courts  of  justice ;  ^*  and,  by  a  strange  sole- 
cism in  policy,  the  civil  power  in  dififerent  countries  authorized  or  connived 
at  the  establishment  of  an  order  of  men  whose  constitution  and  laws  were 
concealed  with  a  solicitude  which  alone  was  a  good  reason  for  excluding  them. 
During  tiie  prosecutions  lately  carried  on  against  them  in  Portugal  and 
France,  the  Jesuits  have  been  so  inconsiderate  as  to  produce  the  mysterious 
volumes  of  their  institute.  By  the  aid  of  these  authentic  records  the  principles 
of  their  government  may  be  delineated  and  the  sources  of  their  power  in- 
vestigated with  a  degree  of  certaintr  and  precision  which  previous  to  that 
event  it  was  impossible  to  attain.^*  But-^  as  I  have  pointed  out  the  dangerous 
tendency  of  the  constitution  and  spirit  oi  the  order  with  the  freedom  becoming 
an  historian,  the  candour  and  impartiality  no  less  requisite  in  that  character 
call  on  me  to  add  one  observation,  that  no  class  of  regular  clei^  in  tiie 
Romish  Church  has  been  more  eminent  for  decency,  and  even  purity,  of 
manners,  than  the  major  part  of  the  order  of  Jesuits.^*  The  maxuns  of  an 
intriguing,  ambitious,  interested  poUcy  might  ^fluence  those  who  governed 
the  sodetyj  and  niignt  even  corrupt  the  heart  and  pervert  the  conduct  of 
some  individuals,  while  the  greater  number,  engaged  in  literaiy  pursuits  or 
employed  in  the  functions  of  religion,  was  lett  to  the  guidance  of  thoFo 
common  principles  which  restrain  men  from  vice  and  excite  them  to  what  is 
becoming  and  laudable.  The  causes  which  occasioned  the  ruin  of  this  mighty 
body,  as  well  as  the  circumstances  and  effects  with  which  it  has  been  attended 
in  the  different  countries  of  Europe,  though  objects  extremely  worthy  the 
attention  of  every  intelligent  observer  of  human  affairs,  do  not  fall  withm  the 
period  of  this  histoiT. 

No  sooner  had  Charles  re-established  order  in  the  Low  Countries  than  he 
was  obliged  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  aflairs  in  Oermany.  The  Protestants 
pressed  hilh  earnestly  to  appoint  that  conference  between  a  select  number  of 
the  divines  of  each  party  which  had  been  stipulated  in  the  convention  at 
Frankfort  The  pope  considered  such  an  attonpt  to  examine  into  the  points 
in  dispute,  or  to  aecide  concerning  them,  as  derogatory  to  his  right  of  beuig 
the  supreme  iud^e  in  controversy ;  and,  bising  convinoea  that  such  a  conference 
would  either  be  ineffectual  by  determining  nothing  or  prove  dangerous  by  de- 

''*  Hist.  dM  JJSQites,  torn.  UI.  236,  etc—  whidi  they  hare  extracted  from  the  oonstitn* 

ComMe  reDdu  par  M.  de  Chalotaii,  p.  38.  tions  of  the  order,  depuefted  in  their  liaods. 

**  The  greater  part  of  mj  informatioD  oon.  Uoeplnian.  a  Protestant  divine  of  Zurich,  in 

oeming  the  ffovemmeiit  and  laws  of  the  order  his  Historta  Je8nitica,:printed  a.d.  1619,  oub- 

of  Jesuits  I  have  derived  from  the  reports  of  lished  a  small  part  of  the  constitution  of  the 

M.  de  Cbalouis  and  M.  de  Monclar.    I  rest  Jesuits,  of  which  hy  some  toddentlie  had  got 

not  my  narrative,  however,  upon  the  authority  a  copy,  pp.  13-54. 

even  of  these  respecUble  magistrates  and  ele-  **  Bar  la  Destruction  des  J^snitfls,  par  M. 

giant  wxitarst  but  upon  innumerable  passages  d'Alembert,  p.  06. 
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termining  too  much,  he  employed  every  art  to  prevent  it  The  emperor,  how- 
ever, finoini^  it  more  for  hu  interest  to  soothe  the  Germans  than  to  gratify 
Paul,  paid  tittle  regard  to  his  remonstraooes.  In  a  diet  held  at  Hatiuenaii, 
matters  were  ripened  for  the  conference.  In  another  diet  assembled  at  W onus, 
the  conference  was  be|[im,  Melancthon  on  the  one  side,  and  Rckius  on  the 
other,  sustaining  the  pnncipal  part  in  the  dispute ;  but  after  tliey  had  made 
some  progress,  though  without  concluding  anything,  it  was  suspended  b^  the 
emperor's  command,  that  it  might  be  renewed  with  greater  solemnitv  m  his 
own  presence,  in  a  diet  summoned  to  meet  at  Ratisbon.  This  assembly  was 
opened  with  great  pomp,  and  witii  a  general  expectation  that  its  proceedings 
would  be  vigorous  and  decisive.  By  the  consent  of  both  parties,  the  emperor 
was  intrusted  with  the  power  of  nominating  the  persons  who  should  manage 
the  conference,  which  it  was  agreed  should  be  conducted,  not  in  the  form  of  a 
public  disputation,  but  as  a  friendly  scrutiny  or  examination  into  the  articles 
which  had  given  rise  to  the  present  controversies.  He  appointed  EckiuiL 
Gropper,  and  Ptiug  on  the  part  of  the  Catholics ;  Melancthon,  Bucer,  ana 
Pistorius  on  that  of  the  Protestants;  all  men  of  distinguished  reputation 
among  theitown  adherents,  and,  except  £ckius,all  eminent  for  moderation,  as 
well  as  desirous  of  peace.  As  they  were  about  to  begin  their  consultations,  the 
emperor  put  into  their  hands  a  book,  c(»nposed,  as  he  said,  by  a  learned 
divine  in  the  Low  Countries,  with  such  extraordinary  perspicmty  and  temper 
as,  in  his  opinion,  might  go  far  to  unite  and  comprehend  the  two  contending 
parties.  Gropper,  a  canon  of  Cotogne,  whom  he  had  named  among  the  mana- 
gers of  the  conference,  a  man  of  address  as  well  as  of  erudition,  was  afterwards 
suspected  to  be  the  author  of  this  short  treatise.  It  contained  positions  with 
regard  to  twenty-two  of  the  chief  articles  in  theology,  which  included  most  of 
the  questions  then  agitated  in  the  controversy  between  the  Lutherans  and  the 
Church  of  Rome.  By  ranging  his  sentiments  m  a  natural  order  and  expressing 
them  with  ^reat  simplid^,  by  employing  often  the  very  words  of  Scripture  or 
of  the  primitive  fathers,  by  softening  the  rigour  of  some  opinions  and  explain- 
ing away  what  was  absura  in  others,  by  concessions  sometimes  on  one  side  and 
sometimes  on  the  other,  and  especially  by  banishing  as  much  as  possible 
scholastic  phrases,  those  words  and  terms  of  art  in  controversy  which  serve  as 
badges  of  distinction  to  difl'erent  sects,  and  for  which  theologians  often  contend 
more  fiercely  than  for  opinions  themselves,  he  at  last  fram^  his  work  in  such 
a  manner  as  promised  fairer  than  anything  that  had  hitherto  been  attempted 
to  compose  and  to  terminate  religious  dissensions.^' 

But  the  attention  of  the  age  was  turned  with  such  acute  observation  to- 
wards theological  controversies  that  it  was  not  easy  to  impose  on  it  by  any 
irloss,  how  artful  or  specious  soever.  The  length  ana  eagerness  of  the  dispute 
had  separated  the  contending  parties  so  completely,  and  had  set  their  minds 
at  such  variance,  that  they  were  not  to  be  reconciled  by  partial  concessions. 
All  the  zealous  Catholics,  particularly  the  ecclesiastics  who  had  a  seat  in  the 
diet,  joined  in  condemning  Cropper's  treatise  as  too  favourable  to  the  Lutheran 
opinion,  the  poison  of  which  heresy  it  conveyed,  as  they  pretended,  with  greater 
daiiger,  because  it  was  in  some  degree  disguised.  The  rigid  Protestant^  espe- 
cially Luther  himself,  and  his  patron,  the  elector  of  Saxony,  were  for  rejecting 
it  as  an  impious  compound  of  error  and  truth,  craftily  prepared  that  it  might 
impose  on  the  weak,  the  timid,  and  the  unthinking.  But  the  divines,  to  whom 
the  examination  of  it  was  committed,  entered  upon  that  business  with  greater 
deliberation  and  temper.  As  it  was  more  easy  in  itself  as  well  as  more  con- 
sistent witii  the  digmty  of  the  Church,  to  make  concessions,  and  even  altera- 

V  OoMmI..  OoMtiU  Imper.,  IL  p.  isa. 
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tionsL  with  rot^ard  to  specalative  opiDions,  the  discussion  whereof  is  confined 
chiefly  to  schools,  and  which  present  nothing  to  the  people  that  either  strikes 
their  imagination  or  affects  their  senses,  they  came  to  an  accommodation  about 
these  without  much  labour,  and  even  defined  the  great  article  concerning  jus- 
tification to  their  mutual  satisfaction.  But  when  they  nroceeded  to  points  of 
jurisdiction,  where  the  interest  and  authority  of  the  JKoman  see  were  con- 
cerned, or  to  the  rites  and  forms  of  external  worship,  where  every  change  that 
could  be  made  must  be  public  and  draw  the  observation  of  the  ueople,  there 
the  Catholics  were  altogether  untractable ;  nor  could  the  Ghurcn  either  with 
safety  or  with  honour  abolish  its  ancient  institutions.  All  the  articles  relative 
to  the  power  of  the  pope,  the  authority  of  councils,  the  administration  of  the 
sacraments,  the  worship  of  saints,  and  many  other  particulars,  did  not,  in  their 
nature,  admit  of  any  tempmment ;  so  that,  after  labouring  long  to  bring 
about  an  accommodiation  with  respect  to  these,  the  emperor  found  all  hu 
endeavours  ineffectual.  Being  impatient,  however,  to  dose  thediet^  he  at  last 
prevailed  on  the  majority  of  the  members  to  i^)prove  of  the  followmg  recess : 
''That  the  articles  concerning  which  the  divines  had  a^;reed  in  the  conference 
should  be  held  as  points  decided,  and  be  observed  inviolably  by  all ;  that  the 
other  articles  about  which  they  had  differed  should  be  referred  to  the  deter- 
mination of  a  general  council,  or,  if  that  could  not  be  obtained,  to  a  national 
synod  of  Germany ;  and  if  it  should  prove  impracticable,  likewifts,  to  assemble 
a  synod,  that  a  general  diet  of  the  empire  should  be  called  within  eighteen 
months,  in  order  to  give  some  final  judgment  upon  the  whole  controversy ; 
that  the  emperor  should  use  all  his  mterest  and  authority  with  the  pope  to 
procure  the  meeting  either  of  a  general  coundl  or  synod ;  that  in  the  mean 
time  no  innovntions  should  be  attempted,  no  endeavours  should  be  employed 
to  gain  proselytes,  and  neither  the  revenues  of  the  Church  nor  the  rights  of 
monasteries  should  be  invaded."  '* 

All  the  proceedings  of  this  diet,  as  well  as  the  recess  in  which  they  termi- 
nated, gave  great  offence  to  the  pope.  The  power  which  the  Qennans  had 
assumed  of  appointing  their  own  divines  to  examine  and  determme  matters  of 
controversy,  he  considered  as  a  very  dangerous  invasion  of  his  rights ;  the 
renewing  of  their  ancient  proposal  concerning  a  national  synod,  which  had 
been  so  often  rejected  by  him  and  his  prraecessors,  appealed  extremely 
undutif  ul ;  but  the  bare  mention  of  allowing  a  diet  composed  chiefly  of  laymen 
to  pass  judgment  with  respect  to  articles  of  faith  was  deemed  no  less  criminal 
and  profane  than  the  worst  of  those  heresies  which  they  seemed  zealous  to 
suppress.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Protestants  were  no  less  diyatisfied  with  a 
recess  that  considerably  abridged  the  liberty  which  they  enioyed  at  that  tima 
As  they  murmured  loudly  against  it,  Charles,  unwilling  to  leave  any  seeds  of 
discontent  in  the  empire,  granted  them  a  private  (fedaration  in  the  most 
ample  terms,  exempting  them  from  whatever  they  thought  oppressive  or 
injurious  in  the  recess,  and  ascertaining  to  them  the  full  poasession  ol  all  the 
privileges  which  they  had  ever  enjoyed?* 

Extraordinary  as  these  concessions  may  appear,  the  situation  of  the 
emperor's  aflairs  at  this  juncture  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  grant  them. 
He  foresaw  a  rupture  with  France  to  be  not  only  unavoidable,  but  near  at 
hand,  and  durst  not  give  any  such  cause  of  disgust  or  fear  to  the  Protestants 
as  might  force  them^  in  self-defence,  to  court  the  protection  of  the  French 
king,  from  whom  at  present  they  were  much  alienat^  The  rapid  progress  of 
the  Turks  in  Hungary  was  a  more  powerful  and  urgent  motive  to  that  modera- 

**  SI«Id. ,  S«7.  ele.— Pfttlav.,  lib.  iv.  e.  1  M».  ~  SlHd.,  2S8.  —  Seokend.,  86«.  *  Dnmont, 

136.— F.  Fftul,  p.  86.— Seckend.,  lib.  iU.  3M.         Gorpa  IMplom.,  iv.  p.  ii.  310. 
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tion  which  Charles  discovered.  A  great  revolution  had  happened  in  that 
Idngdom :  John  Zapol  Scsepus,  having  chosen,  as  has  heen  related,  rather  to 
possess  a  tributary  Kingdom  than  to  renounce  the  royal  dignity  to  which  he 
nad  been  accustomed,  had,  by  the  assistance  of  his  mighty  protector  Solyman, 
wrested  from  Ferdinand  a  great  part  of  the  country,  ana  left  him  only  the 
precarious  possession  of  the  rest.  But,  being  a  prince  of  pacific  qualities,  the 
nrequent  attempts  of  Ferdinand,  or  of  his  jMrtisans  amone  the  Hungarians, 
to  recover  what  they  had  lost,  greatly  disquieted  him ;  ana  the  necessity  on 
these  occasions  of  calling  in  the  Turi»,  whom  he  considered  and  felt  to  be  his 
masters  rather  than  auxiliaries,  was  hardly  less  mortifying.  In  order,  there- 
fore, to  avoid  these  distresses,  as  well  as  to  secure  quiet  and  leisure  for  culti- 
vating  the  arts  and  enjoying  amusements  in  which  he  delighted,  he  secretly 
came  to  an  agreement  with  his  competitor  on  this  condition :  that  Ferdinand 
should  acknowledge  him  as  king  ot  Hunfl^ry.  and  leave  him  during  life  the 
unmolested  possession  of  that  part  of  the  kingaom  now  in  his  power,  but  that 
upon  his  demise  the  sole  right  of  the  whole  should  devolve  upon  Ferdinand.'* 
A&  John  had  never  been  married,  and  was  then  far  advanced  m  life,  the  terms 
of  the  contract  seemed  verv  favourable  to  Ferdinand.  But,  soon  after,  some 
of  the  Huagarian  nobles,  solicitous  to  prevent  a  foreigner  from  ascending  their 
throne,  prevailed  on  John  to  put  an  end  to  a  long  celibacy  bv  marrying 
Isabeluk.  the  daughter  of  Sigismond,  king  of  Poland.  John  had  the  satisfac- 
tion before  his  death,  which  happened  within  less  than  a  year  after  his 
marriage,  to  see  a  son  oom  to  inherit  his  kinfi;dom.  To  him,  without  regarding 
his  treaty  with  Ferdinand,  which  he  considered,  no  doubt,  as  void  upon  an 
event  not  foreseen  when  it  was  concluded,  he  bequeathed  his  crown,  appointing 
the  queen  and  George  Martinuzzi,  bishop  of  Waradin^ardians  of  his  son  ana 
regents  of  the  kingdom.  The  greater  part  of  the  Hungarians  immediately 
acKnowledged  the  young  prince  as  king,  to  whom,  in  memory  of  the  founder 
of  their  monarchy,  they  gave  the  name  of  Stephen." 

Ferdinand,  though  extremely  disconcerted  by  this  unexpected  event,  resolved 
not  to  abandon  the  kingdom  which  he  flattered  himself  with  having  acquired 
by  his  compact  with  Jonn.  He  sent  ambassadors  to  the  queen  to  claim  pos- 
session^ and  to  otrer  the  province  of  Transylvania  as  a  settlement  for  her  son, 
prepanng  at  the  same  time  to  assert  his  right  by  force  of  arms.  But  John 
naa  committed  the  care  of  his  son  to  persons  who  had  too  much  spirit  to  give 
up  the  crown  tamelv,  and  who  possessed  abilities  sufficient  to  defend  it  The 
queen  to  all  the  address  peculiar  to  her  own  sex  added  a  masculine  courage, 
ambition,  and-  magnanimity.  Martinuzzi,  who  had  raised  himself  from  the 
lowest  rank  in  life  to  his  present  dignity,  was  one  of  those  extraordinary  men 
who  bj  the  extent  as  well  as  variety  of  tbeir  talents  are  fitted  to  act  a  superior 
part  in  bustling  and  factious  times.  In  discharging  the  functions  of- his 
ecclesiastical  ofiice  he  put  on  the  semblance  of  an  humble  and  austere  sanctity. 
In  civil  transactions  he  discovered  industry,  dexterity,  and  boldness.  During 
war  he  laid  aside  the  cassock  and  appeared  on  horseback  with  his  scimetar 
and  buckler,  as  active,  as  ostentatious,  and  as  gallant  as  any  of  his  country- 
men. Amidst  all  these  different  and  contradictory  forms  which  he  could 
assume,  an  in5uitiable  desire  of  dominion  and  anthoritjr  was  conspicuous. 
From  such  persons  it  was  obvious  what  answer  Ferdinana  had  to  expect  He 
soon  perceived  that  he  must  depend  on  arms  alone  for  recovering  Hungary. 
Having  levied  for  this  purpose  a  considerable  body  of  Germans,  whom  his 
partisans  among  the  Hungarians  joined  with  their  vassals,  he  ordered  them  to 
march  into  that  part  of  the  kingdom  which  adhered  to  Stephen.  Martinnzzi, 
^  iBtnanboffli  Hist.  Hung.,  lib.  xU.  p.  136.  " .  Jovii  Hist.  lib.  zulz.  p.  238,  a,  etc. 
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Tillable  to  make  head  against  such  a  powerful  army  in  the  field,  satified  himself 
with  holding  out  the  towns,  all  of  which,  especially  Buda,  the  place  of  greatest 
consequence,  he  provided  with  everything  necessary  for  defence ;  and  in  the 
mean  time  he  sent  ambassadors  to  Solyman,  beseeching  him  to  extend  towards 
the  son  the  same  imperial  protection  which  had  so  lou^  maintained  the  father 
on  his  throne.  The  sultan,  though  Ferdinand  used  his  utmost  endeavours  to 
thwart  this  negotiation,  and  even  offered  to  accept  of  the  Hungarian  crown  on 
the  same  ignominious  condition  of  paying  tribute  to  the  Ottoman  Porte  by 
which  John  had  held  it,  saw  such  prospects  of  advantage  from  espousing  the 
interests  of  the  young  king  that  lie  instantly  promised  him  tus  protection ; 
and,  commanding  one  army  to  advance  forthwith  towards  Hungaiy,  he  himself 
followed  with  another.  Meanwhile^  the  Germans,  hoping  to  termhiate  the 
war  by  the  reduction  of  a  city  in  which  the  king  and  his  mother  were  shut  up, 
had  formed  the  siege  of  Buda.  Martinuzzi,  havmg  drawn  thither  the  strength 
of  the  Hungarian  nobihty,  defended  the  town  witii  such  courage  and  skill  as 
allowed  the  Turkish  forces  time  to  come  up  to  its  reliel  They  instantly 
attacked  the  Germans,  weakened  br  fatigue,  diseases,  and  desertion,  and 
defeated  them  with  great  slaughter.*' 

Solynian  soon  after  joined  his  victorious  troops,  and,  being  weaiy  «f  so  many 
expensive  expeditions  undertaken  in  defence  of  dominions  which  were  not  his 
own,  or  being  unable  to  resist  this  alluring  opportunity  of  seizing  a  kingdom 
while  possessed  by  an  infant  under  the  guardianship  of  a  woman  and  a  priest, 
he  allowed  interested  considerations  to  triumph  with  too  much  ^ilily  over 
the  principles  of  honour  and  the  sentiments  of  humanity.  What  he  planned 
angenerously  he  obtained  by  fraud.  Having  prevailed  on  the  queen  to  send 
her  son,  whom  he  pretended  to  be  desirous  of  seeing,  into  his  camp,  and  having 
at  the  same  time  invited  the  chief  of  the  nobility  to  an  entertainment  there, 
while  they,  suspecting  no  treacheir,  gave  themselves  up  to  the  mirth  and 
jollity  of  the  feast,  a  select  band  of  troops,  by  the  sultan's  orders,  seized  one 
of  the  gates  of  Buda.  Being  thus  master  of  the  capital,  of  the  kin^s  person, 
and  of  the  leading  men  among  the  nobles,  he  gave  oraers  to  conduct  tne  queen, 
together  with  her  son,  to  Transylvania,  whicn  province  he  allotted  to  them, 
and,  appointing  a  basha  to  preside  in  Buda  with  a  large  body  of  soldiers, 
annexed  Hungaiy  to  the  Ottoman  empire.  The  tears  and  complaints  of  the 
unhappy  ^ueen  had  no  influence  to  change  his  purpose,  nor  could  Martinuzzi 
either  resist  his  absolute  and  unoontrolbble  command  or  prevail  on  him  to 
recaU  it" 

Before  the  account  of  this  violent  usurpation  reached  Ferdinand,  he  was  po 
unlucky  as  to  have  despatched  other  ambassadors  to  Solyman  with  a  fresh 
representation  of  his  rignt  to  the  crown  of  Hungary,  as  well  as  a  renewal  of 
his  former  overture  to  hold  the  kingdom  of  the  Ottoman  Porte  and  to  pay  for 
it  an  annual  tribute.  This  ill-timed  proposal  was  rejected  with  scorn.  The 
sultan,  elated  with  success,  and  thinking  that  he  miffht  prescribe  what  terms 
he  pleased  to  a  prince  who  voluntarily  proffered  conditions  so  unbecoming  his 
own  dignity^  declared  that  he  would  not  suspend  the  operations  of  war  nnles.s 
Ferdinand  mstantly  evacuated  all  the  towns  which  he  still  held  in  Hungaiy 
and  consented  to  the  imposition  of  a  tribute  upon  Austria  in  order  to  reimburse 
the  sums  which  his  presumptuous  invasion  of  Hungary  had  obliged  the  Otto- 
man  Poite  to  expend  in  defence  of  that  kingdom.** 

In  this  state  were  the  affairs  of  Huncary.  As  the  unfortunate  events  there 
had  either  happened  befoi-e  the  dissolution  of  the  diet  of  Ratisbon  or  were 

"  liitaanhaffli  Hist.  Hung,,  lib.  xiv.  p.  160.        S476,  ete. 

•"  IbkL,  p.  66.~Jovil  Hist.,  Ub.  xxxix.  p.  ^*  latouihAlIll  Htat.  Hung.,  Itb.  zir.  p.  ips. 
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dreaded  at  that  time,  Charles  saw  the  danger  d  irritatiiifl;  and  inflaming  the 
minds  of  the  Germans  while  a  formidable  enemy  was  reaay  to  break  into  the 
empire,  and  perceived  that  he  oould  not  expect  any  vifi^rous  assistance  either 
towards  the  recovery  of  Hunpiry  or  the  defence  of  the  Austrian  frontier  unless 
he  courted  and  satisfied  the  Protestants.  By  the  concessions  which  have  been 
mentioned,  he  gained  this  point ;  and  such  liberal  suppHes  both  of  men  and 
money  were  voted  for  carrym^  on  the  war  against  the  Turks  as  left  him  under 
little  anxiety  about  the  secunty  of  Germany  during  the  next  campaign.** 

Immediately  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  diet  the  emperor  set  out  tor  Italy. 
As  be  passed  through  Lucca,  he  had  a  short  intercourse  with  the  poi)e ;  but 
nothing  could  be  concluded  concerning  the  proper  method  of  composing  the 
religious  disputes  in  Germany,  between  two  princes  whose  views  and  interests 
with  regard  to  that  matter  were  at  this  juncture  so  opposite.  The  pope's 
endeavours  to  remove  the  causes  of  discord  between  Charles  and  Francis,  and 
to  extinguish  those  mutual  animosities  which  threatened  to  break  out  suddenly 
into  open  hostili^,  were  not  more  successful 

The  emperor's  thoughts  were  bent  so  entirely  at  that  time  on  the  mat 
enterprise  which  he  had  concerted  against  Algiers  that  he  listened  with  littie 
attention  to  tlie  pope's  schemes  or  overtures,  and  hastened  to  join  his  army 
and  fleet** 

Algiers  still  continued  in  that  state  of  dependence  on  the  Turkish  empire  to 
which  Barbarossa  had  subjected  it  Ever  since  he.  as  captain  basha,  com- 
manded  the  Ottoman  fleet,  Algiers  had  been  governed  by  Hascen- Ajga,  a  rene- 
gado  eunuch,  who  by  passmg  throudi  every  station  in  the  corsair's  service 
had  acquired  such  experience  in  war  tnat  he  was  well  fitted  for  a  station  which 
reanired  a  man  of  tned  and  daring  coura^  Bascen,  in  order  to  show  how 
well  he  deserved  that  dignity,  carried  on  his  piratical  depredations  against  the 
Christian  states  with  amazmg  activity,  ana  outdid,  if  possible,  Barbarossa 
himself  in  boldness  and  cruelty.  The  commerce  of  the  Mediterranean  was 
greatl:|r  interrupted  by  his  cruisers,  and  sndi  frequent  alarms  given  to  the  coast 
of  Spain  that  there  was  a  necessity  of  erecting  watch-towers  at  proper  distances, 
and  of  keeping  guards  constantly  on  foot,  in  order  to  descry  the  approach  of 
his  squadrons  and  to  protect  the  inhabitants  from  their  descents.*'  Of  this 
the  emperor  had  received  repeated  and  clamorous  complaints  from  his  subjects, 
who  represented  it  as  an  enterprise  corresponding  to  his  power  and  becoming 
his  humanity  to  reduce  Algiers,  which,  since  the  conquest  of  Tunis,  was  the 
common  receptacle  of  all  the  freebootm^  and  to  exterminate  th&t  lawless  race, 
the  implacable  enemies  of  the  Christian  name.  Moved  partly  b^  their  en- 
treaties, and  partly  allured  by  the  hope  of  adding  to  the  glory  which  he  had 
acquired  by  hu  last  expedition  into  Africa,  Charles,  before  he  left  Madrid,  in 
his  way  to  the  Low  Countries,  had  issued  orders,  both  in  Spain  and  Italjr,  to 
prepare  a  fleet  and  arm^  for  tliis  purpose.  No  change  in  circumstances  since 
that  time  could  divert  him  from  this  resolution  or  prevail  on  him  to  turn  his 
arms  towards  Hungary;  though  the  success  of  tne  Turks  in  that  countij 
seemed  more  immediately  to  require  his  presence  there ;  though  many  of  his 
most  faithful  adherents  in  Germany  ui^^  that  the  defence  of  the  empire 
ought  to  be  his  first  and  peculiar  care ;  though  such  as  bore  him  no  good  will 
ridiculed  his  preposterous  conduct  in  flying  from  an  enemy  almost  at  hand, 
that  he  mi^ht  so  in  quest  of  a  remote  ana  more  ignoble  foe.  But  to  attack 
the  sultan  m  Hnnearv,  how  splendid  soever  that  measure  might  appear,  was 
an  undertaking;  which  exceeded  his  power  and  was  not  consistent  with  his 
interest    To  w^w  trppps  out  of  Spain  or  Italy,  to  march  them  into  a  country 

•*  6^|d.,  S8S.  *•  SandoTftl*  Hlflt,  torn.  li.  SM.  «  Jovli  Hitt..  lib.  zl.  p.  366. 
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80  distant  as  Hiui^;aiy,  to  proride  the  vast  appamtos  necessary  for  tFansport- 
iii^  thither  the  artillery,  ammunition,  and  bageage  of  a  regular  arm^,  and  to 
push  the  war  in  that  quarter,  where  there  was  little  prospMt  of  bringing  it  to 
an  issue  during  several  campaignsu  were  undertakings  so  expensive  and  un- 
wieldy as  did  not  correspond  with  tne  low  condition  of  the  emperor's  treasury. 
While  his  principal  force  was  thus  employed,  his  dominions  iu  Italy  and  the 
Low  Countries  must  have  lain  open  to  the  French  kiiur,  who  would  not  have 
allowed  such  a  favourable  opi)ortunity  of  attacking  them  to  go  unimproved. 
Whereas  the  African  expedition,  the  preparations  for  which  were  already 
finished,  and  almost  the  whole  expense  of  it  defrayed,  would  depend  upon  a 
single  eifort,  and,  besides  the  security  and  satisfaction  which  the  succeets  of  it 
must  give  his  subjects,  would  detain  him  during  so  short  a  si»ce  that  Francis 
could  hardiv  take  advantage  of  his  absence  to  invade  his  dominions  in  Europe. 

On  all  these  accounts,  Charles  adhered  to  his  first  plan,  and  with  such 
determined  obstina<7  that  he  paid  no  regard  to  the  pope,  who  advised,  or  to 
Andrew  Doria,  who  conjured  him  not  to  expose  his  wtum  armament  to  almost 
unavoidable  destruction  by  venturing  to  approach  the  dangerous  coast  of 
Algiers  at  such  an  advanced  season  oftheyear  and  when  the  autumnal  winds 
were  so  violent.  Having  embarked  on  board  Doria's  galleys  at  PortO'Venere, 
in  the  Oenoese  territories,  he  soon  found  that  this  experienced  sailor  had  not 
judged  wrong  concerning  the  element  with  which  he  was  so  well  acquainted ; 
for  such  a  storm  arose  that  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  and  oanger  he 
reached  Sardinia,  the  place  of  general  rendezvous.  But,  as  his  courage  was 
undannted  and  his  temper  often  inflexible,  neither  the  remonstrances  of  the 
p<^e  and  Doria,  nor  the  danger  to  which  he  had  already  been  exposed  by  dis- 
regarding their  advice,  had  any  other  effect  than  to  confirm  him  in  lus  £atal 
resolution.  The  force,  indeed,  which  he  had  collected  was  such  as  might  have 
inspired  a  prince  less  adventurous,  and  less  confident  in  his  own  schemes,  with 
the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  success.  It  consisted  of  twenty  thousand  foot  and 
two  thousand  horse,  Spaniards,  Italians,  and  Qermans,  mostly  veteruis, 
together  with  three  thousand  volunteers,  the  flower  of  the  Spanish  and  Italian 
nobility^  fond  of  paying  court  to  the  emperor  by  attending  him  in  lus  ^vourite 
expedition,  and  eager  to  share  in  the  glory  which  they  l^lieved  he  was  going 
to  reap ;  to  these  were  added  a  thousand  soldiers  sent  from  Malta  by  the  order 
of  St.  John,  led  by  a  hundred  of  its  most  gallant  knights. 

The  vovase  from  Majorca  to  the  African  coast  was  not  less  tedious  or  full 
of  hazard  than  that  which  he  had  just  finished.  When  he  approached  the 
land,  the  roll  of  the  sea  and  the  vehemence  of  the  winds  would  not  permit  the 
troops  to  disembark.  But  at  last  the  emperor,  seizing  a  fovourabfe  opportu- 
nity, landed  them  without  opposition,  not  far  from  Algiers,  and  immediately 
advanced  towards  the  town.  To  oppose  this  mighty  army,  Hasoen  had  only 
eight  hundred  Turks,  and  five  thousand  Moors,  partly  natives  of  Africa  and 
partly  refugees  from  Granada.  He  returned,  however,  a  fierce  and  haiu^ity 
answer  when  summoned  to  surrender.  But,  with  such  a  handful  of  solmers, 
neither  his  desperate  courage  nor  consummate  skill  in  war  could  have  long 
resisted  forces  superior  to  tliose  which  had  defeated  Barbarossa  at  tiie  head  of 
sixty  thousand  men,  and  which  had  reduced  Tunis  in  spite  of  all  his  endeavours 
to  save  it 

But,  how  far  soever  the  emperor  might  think  himself  beyond  the  reach  of 
any  danger  from  the  enemy,  he  was  suddenly  exposed  to  a  more  dreadful 
calamity,  and  one  agamst  wnich  human  prudence  and  human  efforts  availed 
nothing.  On  the  second  day  after  his  landing  and  before  he  had  time  for 
anything  but  to  disperse  some  light-armed  Arabs  ;irho  molested  his  troops  on 
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their  march,  the  doads  hegan  to  gather,  and  the  heavens  to  appear  with  a 
fierce  and  threatening  aspect  Towards  evening,  rain  began  to  ^1,  aooom- 
panied  with  a  violent  wind ;  and,  the  rage  of  the  tempest  increasing  daring 
the  night,  the  soldiers,  who  had  brought  nothing  ashore  but  their  arms, 
remained  exposed  to  all  its  fiiry,  without  tents,  or  shelter,  or  cover  of  anv 
kind.  The  ground  was  soon  so  wet  that  they  could  not  lie  down  on  it ;  their 
camp,  being  in  a  low  situation,  was  overflowed  with  water,  and  they  sunk  at 
every  step  to  the  ankles  in  mud ;  while  the  wind  blew  witn  such  impetuosity 
that  to  prevent  Uieir  falling  they  were  obliged  to  thrust  their  spears  into  the 
ground  and  to  support  themselves  by  taking  hold  of  them.  Hasoen  was  too 
vigilant  an  officer  to  allow  an  enemy  in  sudi  distress  to  remain  unmolested. 
About  the  dawn  of  morning  he  sallied  out  with  soldiers,  who,  having  been 
screened  from  the  storm  under  their  own  roofs,  were  fresh  and  vigorous.  A 
body  of  Italians  who  were  stationed  nearest  the  city,  dispirited  and  benumbed 
witn  cold,  fled  at  the  approach  of  the  Turks.  The  troops  at  the  post  behind 
them  discovered  mater  couraee,  but,  as  the  rain  had  extinguished  their 
matches  and  wet  their  i>owder,  tneir  muskets  were  useless,  and,  having  scarcely 
strength  to  handle  their  other  arms,  they  were  soon  thrown  into  confusion. 
Almost  the  whole  army,  with  the  emperor  himself  in  person,  was  obliged  to 
advance  before  the  enemy  could  be  repulsed,  who,  after  spreading  such  j^eneral 
consternation,  and  killing  a  considerable  numbor  of  men,  retired  at  last  m  good 
order. 

But  all  feeling  or  reemembrance  of  this  loss  and  danger  were  quickly 
obliterated  by  a  more  dreadful  as  well  as  affectinf?  spectacle.  It  was  now 
broad  day ;  the  hurricane  had  abated  nothing  of  its  violence,  and  the  sea 
appeared  agitated  with  all  the  rage  of  which  that  destructive  element  is 
capable ;  aU  the  ships,  on  which  alone  the  whole  army  knew  that  their  safety 
and  subsistence  depended,  were  seen  driven  from  their  anchors,  some  dashing 
against  each  other,  some  beat  to  pieces  on  the  rocks,  many  forced  ashore,  and 
not  a  few  sinking  in  the  waves.  In  less  than  an  hour  fifteen  ships  of  war  and 
a  hundred  and  forty  transports,  with  eicbt  thousand  men,  perished ;  and  such 
of  the  unhappy  crews  as  escaped  the  niry  of  the  sea  were  murdered  without 
mercy  by  the  Arabs  as  soon  as  they  reached  land.  The  emperor  stood  in 
silent  anguish  and  astonishment  beholding  this  fatal  event>  which  at  once 
blasted  all  his  hopes  of  success  and  buried  in  the  depths  the  va^t  stores  which 
he  had  provided  as  well  for  annoying  the  enemv  as  for  subsistinjc  his  own 
troops.  He  had  it  not  in  his  power  to  afford  tnem  any  other  assistance  or 
relief  than  by  sending  some  troops  to  drive  away  the  Arabs  and  thus  delivering 
a  few  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  get  ashore  from  the  cruel  fate  which  their 
companions  had  met  with.  At  last  the  wind  began  to  foil,  and  to  give  some 
hopes  that  as  many  ships  nught  escape  as  would  be  sufficient  to  save  the 
army  from  perishing  by  famine  and  transport  them  back  to  Europe.  But 
these  were  only  hopes :  the  approach  of  evening  covered  the  sea  with  dark- 
ness; and.  it  being  impossible  for  the  officers  aboard  the  ships  which  had 
outlived  tne  storm  to  send  any  intelligence  to  their  companions  who  were 
ashore,  they  remained  during  the  night  in  all  the  anguish  of  suspense  and 
uncertainty.  Next  day,  a  boat,  despatched  by  Doria,  made  shift  to  reach 
land,  with  mformation  that  having  weathered  out  the  storm,  to  which,  during 
fiftv  years'  knowledge  of  the  sea,  ne  had  never  seen  any  e^ual  in  fierceness 
and  horror,  he  had  found  it  necessary  to  bear  away  witn  his  shattered  ships 
to  Cape  Metafuz.  He  advised  the  emperor,  as  the  iace  of  the  sky  was  still 
lowering  and  tempestuous,  to  march  with  all  speed  to  that  place,  where  the 
troops  could  re-emoark  witn  greater  ease. 
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fThatever  comfort  this  intdligenoe  afforded  Charles,  from  being  assured  tfa&t 
part  of  his  fleet  had  escaped,  was  balanced  by  the  new  cares  and  perplezitj  in 
which  it  involved  him  with  r^ard  to  his  army.  Metafuz  was  at  least  three 
days'  march  from  his  present  camp ;  all  the  proviaious  which  he  had  bron^t 
asnore  at  his  first  lauding  were  now  consumed ;  his  soldiers,  worn  oiit  with 
fatigue,  were  hardly  able  ror  such  a  march,  even  in  a  friendly  oountij ;  and, 
being  dispirited  by  a  succession  of  hardships  which  victoiy  itself  would 
scarcely  have  rendered  tolerable,  they  were  in  no  condition  to  undergo  new 
toils.  But  the  situation  of  the  army  was  sudi  as  allowed  not  one  moujent  for 
deliberation,  nor  left  it  in  the  least  doubtful  what  to  chooee.  Tfaey  weie 
ordered  instantly  to  march,  the  wounded,  the  sick,  and  the  feeble  being  ^aoed 
in  the  centre ;  such  as  seemed  most  vigorous  were  stationed  in  the  front  and 
rear.  Then  the  sad  effects  of  what  they  had  suffered  bmui  to  appeaur  more 
manifestly  than  ever,  and  new  calamities  were  added  to  aU  thoee  which  they 
had  already  endured.  Some  could  hardly  bear  the  weidit  ci  their  arms ; 
others,  spent  with  the  toil  of  forcing  their  way  throogn  deep  and  almost 
impassable  roads,  sank  down  and  died:  many  poished  bv  famine,  as  the 
whole  army  subsisted  chiefly  on  roots  and  berries,  or  the  flesn  of  horses,  killed 
by  tlie  emperor' s  oider  and  distributed  among  the  several  battalions ;  many 
were  drowned  in  brooks,  which  were  swollen  so  much  by  the  excessive  tains 
that  in  passing  them  they  waded  up  to  the  chin ;  not  a  few  were  killed  by  the 
enemy,  who,  ouring  the  greatest  part  of  their  retreat  alarmed,  harassed,  and 
annoyed  them  night  and  day.  At  last  they  arrived  at  Metafuz ;  and,  the 
weather  being  now  so  calm  as  to  restore  their  communication  with  the  fleeL 
they  were  supplied  with  plenty  of  provision  and  dieered  with  the  proq^eet  of 
safety. 

During  this  dreadful  series  of  calamities  the  emperor  discovered  great 
qualities,  many  of  which  a  kmg-continued  flow  of  prosperit^r  had  acvoely 
afforded  nim  an  opportunity  of  displaying.  He  appeared  conspicuous  for  firm- 
ness and  constancy  of  spirit,  for  ma£[nanimity,  fortitude,  humanity,  and  com- 
passion. He  endured  as  great  hardships  as  the  meanest  soldier ;  he  exposed  his 
own  ^rson  wherever  danger  threatened ;  he  encouraged  the  de^xmding,  visited 
the  sick  and  wounded,  and  animated  idl  by  his  words  and  example.  When 
the  army  embarked,  he  was  among  the  test  who  left  the  shore,  although  a 
body  of  Arabs  hovered  at  no  great  distance,  ready  to  fall  on  the  rear.  By 
these  virtues  Charles  atoned  in  some  degree  for  his  obstinacy  and  presumption 
in  undertaking  an  expedition  so  fatal  to  his  subjects. 

The  calamities  whico  attended  this  unfortunate  enterprise  did  not  aid  here ; 
for  no  sooner  were  the  forces  got  on  board  than  a  new  storm  arising,  tlMmdi 
less  furious  than  the  former,  scattered  ^e  fleet,  and  obliged  them,  separat^, 
to  make  towards  such  ports  in  Spain  or  Italy  as  they  could  first  readi ;  thiis 
spreading  the  account  of  their  disasters,  widi  a0  the  drcumstances  of  amra- 
vation  and  horror  which  their  imagination,  still  under  the  influence  of  lear, 
suggested.  The  emperor  himself,  after  escaping  great  dangers,  and  being 
forcei?  into  the  port  of  Bugia  in  Africa,  whm  ne  was  obli^  dv  contiary 
winds  to  remain  several  weeks,  arrived  at  last  in  Spain,  in  a  condition  verj 
different  from  that  in  which  he  had  returned  from  his  former  expedition 
against  the  infidels.** 

"^  Carol.  V.  Expcdftio  Ad  ArgyrlAm,  per       p.  9S9,  etc— Ymi  7  Znfilga,  VkUi  da  Cbrioa 
NicolMum  ViilagQonem  Equftem  Khodium,       V..  p.  88.— SaiidoTal,  HM.,  IL  83S,  etc. 
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Ths  calnsiities  vhich  the  emperor  suffered  in  his  unfortunate  enterprise 
against  Algiers  were  great ;  and  the  account  of  these,  which  au^entod  in 
proportion  as  it  spread  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  scene  of  his  disasters, 
eneonraged  Franas  to  begin  hostilities,  on  which  he  had  been  for  some  time 
ra<^ved.  But  he  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  produce  as  the  motives  of  this 
resolution  either  his  ancient  pretensions  to  the  duchy  of  MiJan  or  the  emperor's 
disingenuity  in  violating  his  repeated  promises  with  regard  to  the  restitution 
of  Uutt  country.  The  former  might  have  been  a  good  reason  against  con- 
cluding the  truce  of  Nice,  but  was  none  for  breaking  it ;  the  latter  could  not 
be  ui^^  without  exposing  his  own  credulity  as  much  as  the  emperor's  want  of 
integnty.  A  violent  and  unwarrantable  action  of  one  of  the  imperial  generals 
furnished  him  with  a  reason  sufficient  to  justify  his  taking  arms,  which  was 
of  greftter  weight  than  either  of  these,  and  such  as  would  have  roused  him  if 
he  had  been  as  desirous  of  peace  as  he  was  eager  for  war.  Francis,  by  signing 
the  treaty  of  truce  at  Nice  without  consulting  Solyman,  gave  (as  he  foresaw) 
great  offence  to  that  haughty  monarch,  who  considered  an  alliance  with  him 
as  an  honour  of  which  a  Christian  prince  had  cause  to  be  proud.  The  fi  ieudlv 
interview  of  the  French  king  with  the  emperor  in  Provence,  followed  by  such 
extraordinary  appearances  of  union  and  confidence  which  distinguished  the 
reception  of  Ohanes  when  he  passed  through  the  dominions  of  Francis  to  the 
Low  Countries,  induced  the  sultan  to  suspect  that  the  two  rivals  had  at  last 
forgotten  their  ancient  enmity  m  order  that  they  might  form  such  a  general 
coitfederacy  against  the  Ottoman  power  as  had  been  long  wished  for  in  Chris- 
tendom and  often  attempted  in  vam.  Charles,  with  his  usual  art,  endeavoured 
to  confinn  and  strengthen  these  suspicions,  by  instructing  his  emissaries  at 
Constantinople,  as  well  as  in  those  courts  with  which  Sol;rman  held  any  intel- 
ligence, to  represent  the  concord  between  him  and  Francis  to  be  so  entire  that 
their  sentiments,  views,  and  pursuits  would  be  the  same  for  the  future.^  It 
^'as  not  without  difficulty  that  Francis  effaced  these  impressions ;  but  the 
address  of  Rincon,  the  French  ambassador  at  the  Porte,  together  with  the 
manifest  advantage  of  carrying  on  hostilities  against  the  house  of  Austria  in 

>  M4m.  do  Ribier,  torn.  1.  p.  502. 
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concert  with  France,  prevailed  at  length  on  the  sultan  not  only  to  banish  hia 
fiiispicions,  but  to  enter  into  a  closer  conjunction  with  Francis  than  ever. 
Rincon  returned  into  France,  in  order  to  communicate  to  his  master  a  scheme 
of  the  saltan's  for  gaining  the  concurrence  of  the  Venetians  in  their  operations 
against  the  common  enemy.  Soljrman.  having  lately  concluded  a  peace  with 
that  republic,  to  which  the  mediation  ot  Francis  and  the  good  oftices  of  Rincon 
had  greatly  contributed,  thought  it  not  impossible  to  allure  the  senate  by  such 
advantages  as,  together  with  the  example  of  the  French  monarch,  miffht  over- 
balance any  scruples,  arising  either  from  decency  or  caution,  that  could  operate 
on  the  other  side.  Francis,  warmly  approving  of  this  measure,  despatched 
Rincon  back  to  Constantinople,  and,  directing  him  to  go  bv  Venice  along  with 
Fregoso,  a  Genoese  exile,  whom  he  appointed  his  amb^sador  to  that  republic, 
empowered  them  to  negotiate  the  matter  with  the  senate,  to  whom  Solyman 
had  sent  an  envoy  for  tne  same  purpose.'  The  marquis  del  Guasto,  governor 
of  the  Milanese,  an  officer  of  great  abilities^  but  capable  of  attempting  and 
executing  the  most  atrocious  designs,  got  intelligence  of  the  motions  and 
destinations  of  these  ambassadors.  As  he  knew  how  much  his  master  wished 
to  discover  the  intentions  of  the  French  king,  and  of  what  consequence  it  was 
to  retard  the  execution  of  his  measures,  he  employed  some  soldiers  belon^ng 
to  the  garrison  of  Pavia  to  lie  in  wait  for  Rincon  and  Fregoso  as  the?  sailed 
down  tne  Po^  who  inui^ered  them  and  most  of  their  attendants  ana  seized 
their  papers.  Upon  receiving  an  account  of  this  barbarous  outrage,  committed 
durinff  the  subsistence  of  a  truce,  against  persons  held  sacred  by  the  most 
uncivilized  nations,  Francis's  grief  for  the  unbappy  fate  of  two  servants  whom 
he  loved  and  trusted,  his  uneasiness  at  the  interruption  of  his  schemes  by 
their  death,  and  every  other  passion,  were  swallowed  up  and  lost  in  the  indig- 
nation which  this  insult  on  the  honour  of  his  crown  excited.  He  excIairoM 
loudly  against  Guasto,  who,  having  drawn  upon  himself  all  the  infamy  of 
assassination  without  making  any  discovery  of  importance,  as  the  ambassadors 
had  left  their  instructions  and  other  papers  of  consequence  behind  them,  now 
boldly  denied  his  being  accessory  in  any  wise  to  the  crime.  He  sent  an  am- 
bassador to  the  emperor,  to  demand  suitable  reparation  for  an  indignity  which 
no  prince,  hpw  inconsiderable  or  pusillanimous  soever,  could  tamely  endure ; 
and  when  Charles,  impatient  at  that  time  to  set  out  on  his  African  expedition, 
endeavoured  to  put  nim  off  with  an  evasive  answer,  he  appealed  to  all  the 
courts  in  Europe,  setting  forth  the  heinousness  of  the  inmr^,  the  spirit  of 
moderation  with  which  ne  had  applied  for  redress,  and  tne  iniquity  of  the 
emperor  in  disr^rding  this  iust  request. 

Notwithstanding  the  confiaence  with  which  Guasto  asserted  his  own  inno- 
cence, the  accusations  of  the  French  gained  greater  credit  than  all  his  pro- 
testations; and  Bellay,  the  French  commander  in  Piedmont,  procured  at 
len^h.  by  his  industry  and  address,  such  a  minute  detail  of  the  transaction, 
witTi  tne  testimony  of  so  many  of  the  parties  concerned,  as  amounted  almost 
to  a  legal  proof  of  the  marquis's  guilt.  In  consequence  of  this  opinion  of  the 
public,  confirmed  by  such  strong  evidence,  Francis's  complaints  were  univer- 
sally allowed  to  be  well  founded ;  and  the  steps  which  he  took  towards  renewing 
hostih'ties  were  ascribed  not  merely  to  ambition  or  resentment,  but  to  the 
unavoidable  necessity  of  vindicating  the  honour  of  his  crown.* 

However  just  Francis  might  esteem  his  own  cause,  he  did  not  trust  so  much 

to  that  as  to  neglect  the  proper  precautions  for  gaining  other  allies  besides 

the  sultan,  by  whose  aid  he  might  counterbalance  the  emperor's  superior 

power.    But  nis  negotiations  to  this  effect  were  attended  with  very  little 

'  Hiat.  dl  Venei,  dl  Paruta,  iv.  125.         •  M^m.  de  Bellaj',  367.  etc.-JoTii  Hist.,  lib.  xl.  26S. 
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suooesa.  Henry  YIIL,  eagerly  bent  at  that  time  upon  schemes  against  Scot- 
land, whidi  he  knew  woald  at  once  dissolve  his  union  with  France,  was  in- 
clinable rather  to  take  part  with  the  emperor  than  to  contribute  in  any 
degjree  towards  favouring  the  operations  against  hioL  The  pope  adhered 
inviolably  to  his  ancient  system  of  neutrality.  The  Venetians,  notwithstand- 
ing Soiyman's  solicitations,  imitated  the  pope's  example.  The  Germans, 
satisfied  with  the  religious  liberty  which  they  enjoyed,  found  it  more  their 
interest  to  gratify  than  to  irritate  the  emperor ;  so  that  the  kings  of  Denmark 
and  Sweden,  who  on  this  occasion  were  nrst  drawn  in  to  interest  themselves 
in  the  quarrels  of  the  more  potent  monarchs  of  the  south,  and  the  duke  of 
Oleves.  who  had  a  dispute  with  the  emperor  about  the  possession  of  Gueldreri, 
were  the  only  confederates  whbm  Francis  secured.  But  the  dominions  of  the 
two  former  lay  at  such  a  distance,  and  the  power  of  the  latter  was  so  incon- 
siderable, that  he  gmned  little  by  their  alliance. 

But  Franci&  by  vi^rous  efforts  of  his  own  activity,  supplied  every  defect 
Being  afflicted  at  this  time  with  a  distemper  which  was  the  efiect  of  his 
irregular  {ileasnres  and  which  prevented  his  pursuing  them  with  the  same 
licentious  indulgence,  he  applieid  to  business  with  more  than  his  usual  in- 
dustry. The  same  cause  which  occasioned  this  extraordinary  attention  to  his 
aflmirs  rendered  him  morose  and  dissatisfied  with  the  ministers  whom  he  had 
hitherto  employed.  This  accidental  peevishness  being  sharpened  by  reflect- 
ing on  the  false  steps  into  which  he  had  lately  been  betrayed,  as  well  as  the 
insults  to  which  he  nad  been  exposed,  some  of  those  in  whom  ne  had  usually 
placed  the  greatest  confidence  telt  the  efl'ects  of  this  change  in  his  temi)er, 
and  were  deprived  of  their  offices.  At  last  he  disgiuced  Montmorency  him- 
self, who  had  long  directed  affairs,  as  well  civil  as  military,  with  all  the 
authority  of  a  minister  no  less  beloved  than  trusted  by  his  master;  and. 
Francis  being  fond  of  showing  that  the  fall  of  such  a  powerful  favourite  did 
not  affect  the  vigour  or  prudence  of  his  administration,  this  was  a  new  motive 
to  redouble  his  culigence  in  preparing  to  open  the  war  by  some  splendid  and 
extraordinary  effort 

He  acoorungly  brought  into  the  field  five  armies.  One  to  act  in  Luxem- 
bourg, imder  the  duke  of  Orleans,  accompanied  by  the  duke  of  Lorraine  as 
his  instructor  in  the  art  of  war:  Another,  commanded  by  the  dauphin, 
marched  towards  the  frontiers  of  Spain.  A  third,  led  by  Van  Roesem.  the 
marshal  of  Gueldres,  and  composed  chiefly  of  the  troops  of  Cleves,  had  Braoant 
allotted  for  the  theatre  of  its  operations.  A  fourtn,  at  which  tiie  duke  of 
Vendome  was  general,  hovered  on  the  borders  of  Flanders.  The  last,  con- 
sisting of  the  forces  cantoned  in  Piedmont,  was  destined  for  the  Admiral 
Annebaut  The  dauphin  and  his  brother  were  appointed  to  command  where 
the  chief  exertions  were  intended  and  the  greatest  honour  to  be  reaped  ;  the 
army  of  the  former  amounted  to  forty  thousand,  that  of  the  latter  to  thirty 
thousand  men.  Nothing  appears  more  surprising  than  that  Francis  did  not 
pour  with  these  numerous  and  irresistible  armies  into  the  Milanese,  which 
had  so  long  been  the  object  of  his  wishes  as  well  as  enterprises,  and  that  he 
should  choose  rather  to  turn  almost  his  whole  strength  into  another  direction 
and  towards  new  conquesta  But  the  remembrance  of  the  disasters  which  he 
had  met  with  in  his  former  expeditions  into  Italy,  together  with  the  difficulty 
of  supporting  a  war  carried  on  at  such  a  distance  from  his  own  dominions,  had 
gradually  abated  his  violent  inclination  to  obtain  footing  in  that  countir,  and 
made  him  willing  to  try  the  fortune  of  his  arms  in  another  quarter.  At  the 
same  time  he  expected  to  make  such  a  powerful  impression  on  the  frontier  of 
Spain,  where  there  were  few  towns  of  any  strength,  and  no  army  assembled 
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to  opi)06e  him,  as  might  enable  him  to  reoover  possession  of  the  country  of 
Roussillon,  Lately  dismembered  from  the  French  crown,  before  Gharies  coiUd 
bring  into  the  field  'any  force  able  to  obstruct  his  progress.  The  necessity  of 
supporting  his  ally  the  duke  of  Gleves.  and  the  hope  oif  drawing  a  considerable 
body  of  soldiers  out  of  Germany  by  his  means,  determined  ium  to  act  with 
vigour  in  the  Low  Countries. 

The  dauphin  and  duke  of  Orleans  opened  the  campaign  much  about  the 
same  time,  the  former  laying  siege  to  Perpignan,  the  capital  of  Roussillon, 
and  the  latter  entering  Luxembourg^  The  duke  of  Orleans  pushed  his  opera- 
tions with  the  ^preatest  rapidity  and  success,  one  town  falling  after  another, 
until  no  place  m  that  large  duchy  remained  in  the  emperor's  hands  but 
Thionville.  Nor  could  he  have  failed  of  ovemuming  the  adjacent  provinces 
with  the  same  ease,  if  he  had  not  voluntarily  stopped  short  in  this  career  of 
victory.  But,  a  report  prevailing  that  the  emperor  nad  determined  to  hazard 
a  battle  in  order  to  save  Perpignan,  on  a  sudden  the  duke,  prompted  br 
youthful  ardour,  or  moved,  pernaps,  by  jealousy  of  his  brother,  whom  he  both 
envied  and  hated,  abandoned  his  own  conquest,  and  hastened  towards  Rous- 
sillon, in  order  to  divide  with  him  the  glory  of  the  victory. 

On  his  departure,  some  of  hk  troops  were  disbanded,  others  deserted  their 
colours,  and  the  rest^  cantoned  in  the  towns  which  he  had  taken,  remained 
inactive,  fiy  this  conduct  which  leaves  a  dishonourable  imputation  either  on 
his  understanding  or  his  heart,  or  on  both,  he  not  only  renounced  whatever 
he  could  have  hoped  from  such  a  promising  commencement  of  the  campaign, 
but  gave  the  enemy  an  opportunity  of  recovering,  before  the  end  of  summer, 
all  the  conquests  which  he  had  gained.  On  the  Spanish  frontier,  the  emperor 
was  not  so  inconsiderate  as  to  venture  on  a  battle,  the  loss  of  which  might 
have  endangered  his  kingdom.  Perpignan,  though  poorly  fortified  and 
briskly  attacked,  having  oeen  largely  supplied  with  ammunition  and  pro- 
visions by  the  vigilance  of  Doria,*  was  defended  so  long  and  so  vigorously  br 
the  duke  of  Alva,  the  persevering  obstinacy  of  whose  temper  fitted  him  ad- 
mirably  for  such  a  service,  that  at  last  the  French,  after  a  siege  of  three 
months,  wasted  by  diseases,  repulsed  in  several  assaults,  and  despairing  of 
success,  relinquished  the  undertaking  and  retired  into  their  own  ooimtry.* 
Thus  all  Frands's  mighty  preparations,  either  from  some  defect  in  his  oun 
conduct  or  from  the  supenor  power  and  prudence  of  his  rival,  produced  no 
effects  which  bore  any  proportion  to  his  expense  and  efforts,  or  such  as  gratified 
in  any  degree  his  own  hopes  or  answered  the  expectation  of  Europe.  The 
only  solid  advantsge  of  the  campaign  was  the  acquisition  of  a  few  towns  in 
Piedmont,  which  £l]ay  gained  rather  by  staratagem  and  address  than  by  force 
of  arms.* 

The  em^ror  and  Francis,  though  both  considerably  exhausted  by  such 
great  but  indecisive  efforts,  discovering  no  abatement  of  their  mutual  ani- 
mosity, employed  all  their  attention,  tned  every  expedient,  and  turned  them- 
selves towards  every  quarter,  in  order  to  acouire  new  allies,  together  with  such 
a  reinforcement  of  strong  as  would  give  ttiem  the  superiority  in  the  ensiung 
campaign.  Charies,  taking  advantage  of  the  terror  and  resentment  of  the 
Spanianis  upon  the  sudden  invasion  of  their  country,  prevailed  on  the  cortes 
of  the  several  kingdoms  to  grant  him  subsidies  with  a  more  Uberal  hand  than 
usual.  At  the  same  time  he  borrowed  a  large  sum  from  John,  king  of 
Portugal,  and,  by  way  of  security  for  his  repayment,  put  him  in  possessicm  of 
the  Molucca  Isles  in  the  East  Indies,  with  the  gainful  commerce  of  predous 

«  SigonU  Vita  A.  Doite,  p.  lltl.  •  Ibid.,  il.  318.— M^.  de  Bellur,  SST,  etc. 

*  SandovAl,  Hiit.,  torn.  iL  31ft.  — Femras,  fx.  331. 
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spices  vhicfa  that  sequestered  comer  of  the  globe  yields.  Not  satisfied  with 
tnis,  he  negotiated  a  marriage  between  Piiifip,  his  only  son,  now  ui  his  six- 
teenth year,  and  Mary,  daughter  of  that  monarch,  with  whom  her  father,  the 
most  opulent  prince  in  Europe,  gave  a  lar^  dower ;  and,  having  likewise  per- 
suaded the  cortes  of  Aragon  and  Valencia  to  recognisse  Philip  as  the  heir  of 
these  crowns,  he  obtained  from  them  the  donative  usual  on  such  occasions/ 
These  extraordinary  supplies  enabled  him  to  make  such  additions  to  his  forces 
in  Spain  that  he  could  detach  a  great  body  into  the  Low  Countries  and  yet 
reserve  as  many  as  were  sufficient  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom.  Having 
thus  provided  for  the  security  of  Spain,  and  committed  the  government  of  it 
to  his  son,  he  sailed  for  Italy  in  his  way  to  Qermany.  But,  how  attentive 
soever  to  raise  the  funds  for  carrying  on  the  war,  or  eager  to  grasp  at  any 
new  expedient  for  that  purpose,  he  was  not  so  inconsiderate  as  to  accept  of 
an  overture  which  Paul,  knowing  his  necessities,  artfully  threw  out  to  nim. 
That  ambitious  pontiff,  no  less  sagacious  to  discern  than  watchful  to  seize 
opportunities  of  aggrandizing  his  family,  solicited  him  to  grant  Octavio,  his 
grandchild,  whom  the  emperor  had  admitted  to  the  honour  of  being  his  son- 
in-law,  the  investiture  of  the  duchy  of  Milan,  in  return  for  which  he  promised 
such  a  sum  of  money  as  would  have  gone  far  towards  supplying  all  his  present 
exigencies.  But  Charles,  as  well  from  unwillingness  to  alienate  a  province  of 
so  much  value,  as  from  oisgust  at  the  pope,  who  had  hitherto  refused  to  join 
in  the  war  against  France,  rejected  tne  proposal  His  dissatisfaction  witli 
Paul  at  that  juncture  was  so  ^eat  that  he  even  refused  to  approve  his 
alienating  Parma  and  Placentia  nom  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter  and  settling 
them  on  nis  son  and  grandson  as  a  fief  to  be  held  of  the  holy  see.  As  no 
other  expedient  for  raising  money  among  the  Italian  states  remained,  he 
consented  to  withdraw  the  garrisons  which  he  had  hitherto  kept  in  the  citadels 
of  Florence  and  Leghorn ;  in  consideration  for  which  he  received  a  large 
present  from  Cosmo  de'  Medici,  who  by  this  means  secured  his  own  independ- 
ence, and  got  possession  of  two  forts,  which  were  justly  called  the  fetters  of 
Tuscany.' 

But  Charles,  while  he  seemed  to  have  turned  his  whole  attention  towards 
raising  the  sums  necessary  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  year,  had  not 
been  n^ligent  of  objects  more  distant,  though  no  less  important,  and  had 
concluded  a  league  offensive  and  defensive  with  Henry  YIIL,  from  which  he 
derived,  in  the  end,  greater  advantages  than  from  all  his  other  preparations. 
Several  slight  circumstances,  which  have  abeady  been  mentioned,  had  befi^un 
to  alienate  the  affections  of  that  monarch  from  Francis,  with  whom  he  nad 
been  for  some  time  in  close  alliance ;  and  new  incidents  of  greater  moment  had 
occurred  to  increase  his  disgust  and  animosi^.  Henry,  desirous  of  establish- 
ing a  uniformity  in  religion  in  both  the  British  kingdoms,  as  well  as  fond  of 
making  proselytes  to  his  own  opinions,  had  formed  a  scheme  ol  persuading 
his  nephew,  the  king  of  Scots,  to  renounce  the  pope's  supremacy,  and  to  adopt 
the  same  system  of  reformation  which  he  had  introduced  into  England.  This 
measure  he  pursued  with  his  usual  eagerness  and  impetuosity,  making  such 
advantageous  offers  to  James,  whom  he  considered  as  not  over-scrupuluusly 
attached  to  any  religious  tenets,  that  he  hardly  doubted  of  success.     His 

Eropositions  were  accordingly  received  in  such  a  manner  that  he  flattered 
imself  with  having  gained  his  point  But  the  Scottish  ecclesiastics,  foreseeing 
bow  fatal  the  imion  of  their  sovereign  with  England  must  prove  both  to  their 

*  Fmem.  ix.  238,  a4i.-.JovU  Hist.,  lib.  Jo^ll  Hist.,  lib.  zliiL  p.  301.— ViUjU  Cob. 
xlll.  298.  6.  Medld  da  Bttldlnl.  p.  34. 
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own  power  and  to  the  established  system  of  religion,  and  the  partisans  of 
France,  no  less  convinced  that  it  would  pat  an  end  to  the  influence  of  that 
ci-own  upon  the  public  councils  of  Scotland,  combined  together,  and,  by  their 
insinuations,  defeated  Henry's  scheme  at  the  very  moment  when  he  expected 
it  to  have  taken  effect*  Too  hauffhty  to  brook  such  a  disappointment,  which 
he  imputed  as  much  to  the  arts  of  the  French  as  tot  he  levity  of  the  Scottish 
monarch,  he  took  arms  against  Scotland,  threatening  to  subdue  the  Idngdoin, 
since  he  could  not  gain  the  friendship  of  its  kin^.  At  the  same  time,  his 
resentment  against  Francis  quickened  his  negotuttions  with  the  emperor, 
an  alliance  with  whom  he  was  now  as  forward  to  accept  as  the  other  coiud  be 
to  otter  it  During  this  war  with  Scotland,  and  before  the  conclusion  of  his 
negotiations  with  Charles,  James  Y.  died,  leaving  his  crown  to  Mary,  his  only 
daughter,  an  infant  of  a  few  days  okL  Upon  this  event  Henry  altered  at 
once  his  whole  system  with  regard  to  Scothmd,  and,  abandoning  all  thoughts 
of  conquering  it,  aimed  at  wh«b  was  more  advantageous  as  well  as  more 
practicable,—*  union  of  that  kingdom  by  a  marriage  between  Edward,  his  only 
son,  and  the  voung  queen.  But  here,  too,  be  apprehended  a  vigorous  oppo- 
sition from  the  French  faction  in  Scotland,  which  b^;an  to  bestir  itself  in 
order  to  thwart  the  measure.  The  necessity  of  crushing  this  party  among  the 
Scoto,  and  of  preventing  Francis  from  furnishing  them  any  effectual  aid, 
confirmed  Henry's  resolution  of  breaking  with  France,  and  pushed  him  on 
to  put  a  finishing  hand  to  the  treaty  of  confedenu^  with  the  emperor. 

In  this  league  were  contained,  first  of  all,  articles  for  securing  their  future 
amity  and  mutual  defence ;  then  were  enumerated  the  demands  which  they 
were  respectivelv  to  make  upon  France ;  and  the  plan  of  their  opera^ons  was 
fixed,  if  ne  should  re^se  to  grant  them  satisfaction.  They  agreed  to  require 
that  Francis  should  not  only  renounce  his  alliance  with  Sblyman,  which  had 
been  the  source  of  infinite  calamities  to  Christendom,  but  also  that  he  should 
make  reparation  for  the  damages  which  that  unnatural  union  had  occasioned ; 
that  he  should  restore  Burgundy  to  the  emperor ;  that  he  should  desist  im- 
niediatelv  from  hostilities,  and  leave  Charles  at  leisure  to  oppose  the  comm<»i 
enemy  of  the  Christian  faith ;  and  that  he  should  immediately  pay  the  sums 
due  to  Henry,  or  put  some  towns  in  his  hands  as  seciuity  to  that  effect  If 
within  forty  days  ne  did  not  comply  with  these  demands,  they  then  encaged 
to  invade  France  each  with  twenty  thousand  foot  and  five  thousand  noise, 
and  not  to  lay  down  their  arms  until  they  had  recovered  Buigundy,  together 
with  the  towns  on  the  Somme,  for  the  emperor,  and  Nonnandv  and  Qnienne, 
or  even  the  whole  realm  of  France,  for  Henry.**  Their  heralds,  accordingly, 
set  out  with  these  haughty  requistions ;  and,  though  they  were  not  permitted 
to  enter  France,  the  two  monarchs  held  themselves  fully  entitled  to  execute 
whatever  was  stipulated  in  their  treaty. 

Francis,  on  his  part,  was  not  less  diligent  in  preparing  for  the  approaching 
campaign.  Having  early  observed  symptoms  of  Henry^  dis^t  and  aliena- 
tion, and  finding  ul  his  endeavours  to  soothe  and  reconcile  him  ineftectual,  he 
knew  his  temper  too  well  not  to  expect  that  open  hostilities  would  quickly 
follow  upon  this  cessation  of  friendsnip.  For  this  reason  he  redoubled  his 
endeavours  to  obtain  from  Solyman  such  aid  as  might  counterbalance  the 
great  accession  of  strength  which  the  emperor  would  receive  by  his  alliance 
with  England.  In  order  to  supply  the  place  of  the  two  ambassadors  who 
had  been  murdered  by  Giiasto,  he  sent  as  his  envoy,  first  to  Venice,  and  then 
to  Constantinople,  Paulin,  who,  though  in  no  higher  rank  than  a  curtain  of 
foot,  was  deemed  worthy  of  being  rai^  to  this  important  station,  to  whicli  he 
*  Hiat.  of  Scot,  VOL  i.  p.  68,  efec.  »  Bymer,  3dr.  7C8.*H6rb.,  23S. 
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was  recommended  by  fiellay,  who  had  trained  him  to  the  arts  of  negotiation 
and  made  trial  of  his  talents  and  address  on  several  occasions.  Nor  did  he 
belie  the  opinion  conceived  of  his  courage  and  abilities.  Hastening  to  Con- 
stantinople, without  re^rding  the  dangers  to  which  he  was  exposed,  he  urged 
his  master's  demands  with  such  boldness,  and  availed  himself  of  eveiy  circum- 
stance with  such  dexterity,  that  he  soon  removed  all  the  sultan's  difficulties. 
As  some  of  the  bashas,  swayed  either  by  their  own  opinion  or  influenced  by 
the  emperor's  emissaries,  who  had  made  their  way  even  into  this  court,  had 
declared  in  the  divan  a^inst  acting  in  concert  with  France^  he  found  means 
either  to  convince  or  silence  them/'  At  last  he  obtained  orders  for  Barba- 
rossa  to  sail  with  a  powerful  fleet  and  to  regulate  all  his  operations  by  the 
directions  of  the  French  king.  Francis  was  not  equally  successful  in  his 
atteuipts  to  gain  the  princes  of  the  empire.  The  extraordinary  rigour  with 
which  he  thought  it  necessary  to  punish  such  of  his  subjects  as  had  embraced 
the  Protestant  opinions,  in  order  to  give  some  notable  evidence  of  his  own 
zeal  for  the  Catholic  faith  and  to  wipe  off  the  imputations  to  which  he  was 
liable  from  his  confederacy  with  the  Turks,  placisd  an  insuperable  barrier 
between  him  and  such  of  the  Germans  as  mterest  or  inclination  would  have 
prompted  most  readily  to  join  him."  His  chief  advantage,  however,  over  the 
emperor  he  derived  on  this,  as  on  other  occasions  from  the  contiguity  of  his 
douiinions,  as  well  as  from  the  extent  of  the  royal  authority  in  France  which 
exempted  him  from  all  the  delays  and  disappointments  unavoidable  wherever 
popular  assenibliesprovide  for  the  expenses  of  government  by  occasional  and 
frugal  subsidies.  Hence  his  domestic  preparations  were  always  carried  on  with 
vigour  and  rapiditv,  while  those  of  the  emperor,  unless  when  quickened  by 
some  foreign  supply  or  some  temporary  expedient,  were  extremiBly  slow  and 
dilat(xy. 

Long  before  any  army  was  in  readiness  to  oppose  him,  Francis  took  the 
field  in  the  Low  Countries,  against  which  he  turned  the  whole  weight  of  the 
war.  He  made  himself  master  of  Landrecy.  which  he  determined  to  keep 
as  the  key  to  the  whole  province  of  Hainault,  and  ordered  it  to  be  fortified 
with  great  car&  Turning  from  thence  to  the  right,  he  entered  the  duchy  of 
Luxembourg,  and  found  it  in  the  same  defenceless  state  as  in  the  former  year. 
While  he  was  thus  employed,  the  emperor,  having  drawn  together  an  army 
composed  of  all  the  different  nations  subject  to  his  government,  entered  the 
territories  of  the  duke  of  Cleves,  on  whom  he  had  vowed  to  inflict  exemplary 
vengeance.  This  prince,  whose  conduct  and  situation  were  similar  to  that  of 
Robert  de  la  Mark  in  the  first  war  between  Charies  and  Francis,  resembled 
him  likewise  in  his  fate.  Unable,  with  his  feeble  army,  to  face  the  emperor, 
who  advanced  at  the  head  of  forty-four  thousand  men,  he  retired  at  his 
approach  ;  and  the  imperialists,  being  at  liberty  to  act  as  they  pleased,  imme- 
diately invested  Duren.  That  town,  though  gallantly  defended,  was  taken  by 
assault,  all  the  inhabitants  were  put  to  the  sword,  and  the  place  itself  reduced 
to  ashes.  This  general  example  of  severity  struck  the  people  of  the  country 
w*th  such  general  terror  Uiat  all  the  other  towns,  even  such  as  were  capable 
of  resistance,  sent  their  keys  to  the  emperor,  and.  before  a  body  of  French 
detached  to  his  assistance  could  come  up,  the  duke  himself  was  obliged  to 
make  his  submission  to  Charles  in  the  most  abject  manner.  Being  admitted 
iato  the  imperial  presence,  he  kneeled,  tqgetli^r  with  eight  of  his  principal 
subjects,  and  implored  mercy.  The  empefor  allowed  him  to  remain  in  that 
ignomimous  posture,  and,  eyeing  him  with  a  haughty  and  severe  look,  without 
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deij^ing  to  answer  a  single  word,  remitted  him  to  his  ministers.  The  oon- 
dition8,nowever,  which  they  prescribed  were  not  so  rigorous  as  he  had  reason 
to  have  expected  after  such  a  reception.  He  was  ooliged  to  renounce  his 
alliance  with  France  and  Denmark ;  to  resign  all  his  pretensions  to  the  duchy 
of  Queldres ;  to  enter  into  perpetual  amity  with  the  emi>eror  and  king  of  the 
Romans.  In  return  for  which,  all  his  hereditary  dominions  were  restored, 
except  two  towns,  which  the  emperor  kept  as  pledges  of  the  duke's  fidelity 
during  the  continuance  of  the  war ;  and  he  was  reinstated  in  his  privileges  as 
a  prince  of  the  empire.  Not  long  after,  Charles,  as  a  proof  of  the  sincenty  of 
his  reconcilement,  gave  him  in  marriage  one  of  the  aaughtera  of  hu  bro&er 
Ferdinand." 

Having  thus  chastised  the  presumption  of  the  duke  of  Cleves,  detached  one 
of  his  allies  from  Francis,  and  annexed  to  his  own  dominions  in  the  Low 
Countries  a  considerable  province  which  lay  contiguous  to  them,  Charles 
advanced  towards  Hainault  and  laid  sie^  to  Landrecy.  There,  as  the  first 
fruits  of  his  alliance  with  Henry,  he  was  joined  by  six  thousand  English,  under 
Sir  John  Wallop.  The  garrison,  consisting  of  veteran  troops  commanded  by 
De  la  Lande  and  Dess6.  two  oflicers  of  reputation,  made  a  vigorous  resistance. 
Francis  approached  with  aU  his  forces  to  relieve  that  place ;  Charles  covered 
the  siege ;  both  were  determined  to  hazard  an  engagement ;  and  all  Europe 
expected  to  see  this  contest,  which  had  continued  so  long,  decided  at  last  by  a 
battle  between  two  great  armiesL  led  by  their  respective  monarchs  in  person. 
But  the  ground  which  separated  their  two  camps  was  such  as  put  the  dis- 
advantage manifestly  on  nis  side  who  should  venture  to  attaclL  and  neither  of 
them  chose  to  run  that  risk.  Amidst  a  variety  of  movements  m  order  to  draw 
the  enemy  into  the  snare  or  to  avoid  it  themselves,  Francis,  with  admirable 
conduct  and  equal  ^ood  fortune  threw  first  a  supplv  of  fresh  troops,  and  then 
a  convoy  of  provisions,  into  the  town,  so  that  the  emperor,  despairing  of 
success,  withdrew  into  winter  quarters.^*  in  order  to  prevent  his  army  orom 
being  entirely  ruined  by  the  rigour  of  the  season. 

During  this  campaign,  Solyman  fulfilled  his  engagements  to  the  French 
king  with  great  punctuality.  He  himself  marchea  into  Hungary  witii  a 
numerous  army ;  and,  as  the  princes  of  the  empire  made  no  great  effort  to 
save  a  country  which  Charles,  by  employing  his  own  force  asainst  Frands, 
seemed  willing  to  sacrifice,  there  was  no  appearance  of  any  bodv  of  troop  to 
oppose  his  progress.  He  besieged,  one  after  another.  Quinque  Bcdesise JLlba, 
and  Gran,  the  three  most  considerable  towns  in  the  kingdom  of  which  Ferdi- 
nand had  kept  possession.  The  first  was  taken  by  storm ;  the  other  two 
surrendered  ;  and  the  whole  kingdom,  a  small  comer  excepted,  was  subjected 
to  the  Turkish  yoke.'*  About  the  same  time,  Barbarossa  sailed  with  a  fleet  of 
a  hundred  and  ten  galleys,  and,  coasting  along  the  shore  of  Calabria,  made  a 
descent  at  Regrio,  which  he  plundered  and  burnt ;  and,  advancing  from  thence 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  he  stopped  there  to  water.  The  citizens  of  Rome, 
ignorant  of  his  destination,  and  nlled  with  terror,  began  to  fiy  with  such 
eeneral  precipitation  that  the  city  would  have  been  totally  deserted,  if  they 
nad  not  resumed  courage  upon  letters  from  Paulin,  the  French  envoy,  assuring 
them  that  no  violence  or  injury  would  be  offered  by  the  Turks  to  any  state  in 
alliance  with  the  kin^  his  master.**  From  Ostia,  Barbarossa  sailed  to  Mar- 
seilles, and,  being  Joined  by  the  French  fleet  with  a  body  of  land-forces  on 
board,  under  the  Cbunt  d'Enguien,  a  gallant  young  prince  of  the  house  of 
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Bourbon,  they  directed  their  course  towards  Nice,  the  sole  retreat  of  the  unfor- 
tunate duke  of  Savoy.  There,  to  the  astonishment  and  scandal  of  all  Chris- 
tendom, the  lilies  of  France  and  crescent  of  Mahomet  appeared  in  conjunction 
against  a  fortress  on  which  the  cross  of  Savoy  was  displayed.  The  town,  how- 
ever, was  bravely  defended  against  their  combined  force  by  Montfort^  a 
Savoyard  gentleman,  who  stooda  general  assault,  and  repulsed  the  enemy  with 
great  loss,  before  he  retired  into.tne  castle.  That  fort  situated  upon  a  rock, 
on  which  the  artillery  made  no  impression,  and  whico  could  not  be  under- 
mined, he  held  out  so  long  that  Doha  had  time  to  approach  with  his  fleet  and 
the  marquis  del  Guasto  to  march  with  a  body  of  troops  from  Milan.  Upon 
intelligence  of  this,  the  French  and  Turks  raised  the  siege ; "  and  Francis  had 
not  even  the  consolation  of  success,  to  render  the  infamy  which  he  drew  on 
himself,  bv  calling  in  such  an  auxiliary,  more  pardonable. 

From  tne  small  progress  of  either  party  dunng  this  campaign,  it  was  obvious 
to  what  a  length  tne  war  might  be  drawn  out  between  the  two  princes,  whose 
power  was  so  equally  balanced,  and  who  by  their  own  talents  or  activity  could 
so  vary  and  multiplv  their  resources.  The  trial  which  they  had  now  made  of 
each  other's  strength  might  have  taught  them  the  imprudence  of  persisting  in 
a  war  wherein  there  was  greater  appearance  of  theur  distressing  their  own 
dominions  than  of  conquermg  those  of  their  adversary,  and  should  have  dis- 
posed both  to  wish  for  peace.  If  Charles  and  Francis  had  been  influenced  by 
considerations'  of  interest  or  prudence  alone,  this,  without  doubt,  must  have 
been  the  manner  in  which  they  would  have  reasoned.  But  the  personal  ani- 
mosity which  mingled  itself  in  all  their  quarrels  had  grown  to  be  so  violent  and 
implacable  that  for  the  pleasure  of  gratifying  it  they  disregai-ded  everything 
else,  and  were  infinitely  more  solicitous  how  to  hurt  each  other  than  how  to 
secure  what  would  be  of  advantage  to  themselves.  No  sooner,  then,  did  the 
season  force  them  to  suspend  hostilities,  than,  without  paying  any  attention 
to  the  pope's  repeated  enaeavoiurs  or  paternal  exhortations  to  re-estaDlish  peace, 
they  began  to  provide  for  the  operations  of  the  next  year  with  new  vigour,  and 
an  activity  increasing  with  their  hatred.  Charles  turned  his  chief  attention 
towuds  eaining  the  princes  of  the  einpira  and  endeavoured  to  rouse  the  for- 
midable out  unwieldy  strength  of  the  Grermanic  body  against  Francis.  In 
order  to  understand  the  propriety  of  the  steps  which  he  took  for  that  purpose, 
it  is  necessary  to  review  the  chief  transactions  in  that  country  since  the  diet 
of  Ratisbon,  m  the  year  1541. 

Much  about  the  time  that  assembly  broke  iia  Maurice  succeeded  his  father 
Henry  in  the  government  of  that  part  of  Saxony  which  belonged  to  the 
Albertine  branoi  of  the  Saxon  family.  This  young  prince^  then  only  in  his 
twentieth  year,  had,  even  at  that  early  period,  begHn  to  discover  the  great 
talents  which  qualified  him  for  acting  such  a  distinguished  part  in  the  atfairs 
of  Germany.  As  soon  as  he  entered  upon  the  administration,  he  struck  out 
into  such  a  new  and  singular  path  as  showed  that  he  aimed  from  the  beginning 
at  something  great  and  uncommon.  Though  zealously  attached  to  the  Pro- 
testant opinions,  both  from  education  and  principle^  he  refused  to  accede  to 
the  league  of  Smalkalde,  being  determined,  as  he  said,  to  maintain  the  purity 
of  religion,  which  was  the  original  object  of  that  confederacy,  but  not  to 
entan^e  himself  in  the  political  interests  or  combinations  to  which  it  had 
given  rise.  At  the  same  time,  foreseeing  a  rupture  between  Charles  and  the 
confederates  of  Smalkalde,  and  perceiving  which  of  them  was  most  likely  to 
prevail  in  the  contest,  instead  of  that  jealousy  and  distrust  which  the  other 
rrotestants  expressed  of  all  the  emperors  designs,  he  aflected  to  place  in  him 
"  auicheDon,  Histoire  de  Sivoye,  torn.  i.  p.  661.— M€m.  de  BeUay«  425,  etc. 
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an  unbounded  oonfidence»  and  courted  his  favour  with  the  utmost  assiduity. 
When  the  other  Protestants,  in  the  year  1542,  either  declined  assisting  Ferdi- 
nand in  Hungary,  or  afforded  him  reluctant  and  feeble  aid,  Maurice  marched 
thither  in  person,  and  rendered  himself  conspicuous  by  his  zeal  and  couragei 
From  the  same  motive^  he  had  led  to  the  emperor's  assistance,  during  the  last 
campaign,  a  body  of  his  own  troops ;  and  the  gracefulness  of  his  person,  his 
dexterity  in  all  military  exercises,  together  with  his  intrepidity,  which  courted 
and  delighted  in  danger,  did  not  distinguish  him  more  m  the  field  than  his 
great  abilities  and  insmuating  address  won  upon  the  emperor's  confidence  and 
favour.**  While  by  this  conduct,  which  appeared  extraordinary  to  those  who 
held  the  same  opinions  with  him  concerning  religion,  Maurice  endeavoured  to 
pay  court  to  the  emperor,  he  began  to  discover  some  degree  of  jealousy  of  his 
cousin,  the  elector  of  Saxony.  This,  which  proved  in  the  seauel  so  fatal  to 
the  elector,  had  almost  occasioned  an  open  rupture  between  tnem ;  and  soon 
after  Maurice's  accession  to  the  government  they  both  took  arms  with  eaual 
rage  upon  account  of  a  dispute  about  the  right  of  jurisdiction  over  a  paltry 
town  situated  on  the  Moldau.  They  were  prevented,  noweven  from  proceeding 
to  action  by  the  mediation  of  the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  whose  daughter  Maurice 
had  married,  as  well  as  by  the  powerful  and  authoritative  admonitions  of 
Luther." 

Amidst  these  transactions,  the  pope,  though  extremely  irritated  at  the 
emperor's  concessions  to  the  Protestants  at  the  diet  of  Ratisbon,  was  so  warmly 
sohcited  on  all  hands,  br  such  as  were  most  devoutly  attached  to  the  see  of 
Rome,  no  less  than  by  those  whose  fidelity;  or  designs  he  suspected,  to  summon 
a  general  council,  that  he  found  it  impossible  to  avoid  any  longer  calling  that 
assembly.  The  impatience  for  its  meeting,  and  the  expectations  of  great 
effects  from  its  decisions,  seemed  to  grow  in  proportion  to  the  difficultv  of 
obtaining  it.  He  still  adnered,  however,  to  his  original  resolution  of  holoing 
it  in  some  town  of  Italy,  where,  by  the  number  of  ecclesiastics,  retainers  to 
his  court,  and  depending  on  his  tavour,  who  could  repair  to  it  without  difficulty 
or  expense,  he  mieht  influence  and  even  direct  all  its  proceedings.    This  pro- 

S»sition,  though  often  rejected  by  the  Germans,  he  instructed  his  nuncio  at  the 
et  held  at  Spires,  in  the  year  1542,  to  renew  once  more :  and  if  he  found  it 
gave  no  greater  satisfaction  than  formerly,  he  empowered  him,  as  a  last  con- 
cession, to  propose  for  the  place  of  meeting  Trent,  a  city  in  the  Tyrol,  subject 
to  the  king  of  the  Romans,  and  situated  on  the  confines  between  Germany  and 
Italy.  The  Catholic  princes  in  the  diet,  after  giving  it  as  their  opinion  that 
the  council  might  have  been  held  with  greater  advantage  in  Ratisbon,  Colognes 
or  some  of  the  great  cities  of  the  empire,  were  at  length  induced  to  approve  of 
the  place  which  the  pope  had  named.  The  Protestants  unanimously  expressed 
their  dissatisfaction,  and  protested  that  thev  would  pay  no  regard  to  a  council 
held  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  empire,  called  by  the  pope's  authority,  and  in 
which  he  assumed  the  ri^ht  of  presiding.** 

The  pope,  without  taking  any  notice  of  their  objections,  published  the  bull 
of  intimation,  named  three  cardinals  to  preside  as  his  legates,  and  appointed 
them  to  repair  to  Trent  before  the  Ist  of^  November,  the  day  he  had  nxed  for 
opening  the  council  But  if  Paul  had  desired  the  meeting  of  a  council  as  sin- 
cerely as  he  pretended^  he  would  not  have  pitched  on  such  an  improper  time 
for  calling  it.  Instead  of  that  general  union  and  tranquillitjr  without  which 
the  deliberations  of  a  council  could  neither  be  conduct  with  security  nor 
attended  with  authority,  such  a  fierce  war  was  just  kindled  between  the 

••  Sleid..  317.— Seek..  Hb.  HI.  371.  386,  438.  "  SleW..  a9l..-Seclc.,  Hb.  ill.  283. 
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emperor  and  Frands  as  rendered  it  impossible  for  the  ecclesiastics  from  many 
parts  of  Earope  to  resort  thither  in  safety.  The  legates,  accordingly,  remained 
several  months  in  Trent ;  but,  as  no  person  appeared  there  except  a  few  pre- 
lates from  the  ecclesiastical  state,  the  pope,  in  order  to  avoid  the  ridicule  and 
contempt  which  this  drew  upon  him  from  the  enemies  of  the  Church,  recalled 
them  and  prorogued  the  council*^ 

Unhappily  for  the  authority  of  the  papal  see,  at  the  reiy  time  that  the 
German  rrotestants  took  every  occasion  of  pouring  contempt  upon  it  the 
emperor  and  the  king  of  the  Romans  found  it  necessary  not  only  to  connive 
at  their  conduct  but  to  court  their  favour  by  repeated  acts  of  indulgence.  In 
the  same  diet  ot  Spires  in  which  they  had  protested  in  the  most  disrespectful 
terms  against  assembling  a  council  at  Trent,  Ferdinand,  who  depended  on 
their  aid  for  the  defence  of  Hungary,  not  only  permitted  that  protestation  to 
be  inserted  in  the  records  of  the  aiet,  but  renewed  in  their  favour  all  the 
emperor's  concessions  at  Ratisbon,  adding  to  them  whatever  they  demanded 
for  their  further  security.  Among  other  particulars,  he  granted  a  suspension 
of  a  decree  of  the  imperial  chamber  against  the  city  of  Goslar  (one  ot  those 
which  had  entered  into  the  league  of  Smalkalde)  on  account  of  its  having 
seized  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  within  its  domains,  and  enjoined  Henry, 
duke  of  Brunswick,  to  desist  from  his  attempts  to  carry  that  decree  into 
execution.  But  Henry,  a  furious  bigot,  and  no  less  obstinate  than  rash  in  all 
his  undertakings,  continuing  to  disquiet  the  people  of  Goslar  by  his  incursions, 
the  elector  of  Saxony  and  landgrave  of  Hesse,  that  they  mi^ht  not  suffer  any 
member  of  the  Smiukaldic  body  to  be  oppressed,  assembled  their  forces,  de- 
clared war  in  form  against  Henry,  and  in  the  space  of  a  few  weeks,  stripping 
him  entirely  of  his  dominions^  drove  him  as  a  wretched  exile  to  take  refuie  in 
the  oonit  of  Bavaria.  By  this  act  of  vengeance,  no  less  severe  than  sudden, 
they  filled  all  Germany  with  dread  of  their  {)ower,  and  the  confederates  of 
Smalkalde  appeared,  by  this  first  effort  of  their  arms,  to  be  as  ready  as  they 
were  able  to  protect  those  who  had  joined  the  assodation.** 

Emboldened  by  so  many  concessions  in  their  favour,  as  well  as  by  the  pro- 
gress which  their  opinions  daily  made,  the  princes  of  tne  lea^e  of  Smalkalde 
took  a  solemn  protest  agamst  the  imperial  chamber,  and  declined  its  jurisdic- 
tion for  the  future,  b^use  that  court  had  not  oeen  visited  or  reformed 
according  to  the  decree  of  Ratisbon.  and  continued  to  discover  a  most  indecent 
partiality  in  all  its  proceedings.  Not  long  after  this  they  ventured  a  step 
nrther,  and,  protesting  against  the  recess  of  a  diet  held  at  Nuremberg,  which 
•provided  for  the  defence  of  Hungary,  refused  to  furnish  theur  contingent  for 
that  purpose  unless  the  imperial  chamber  were  reformed  and  full  secunty  were 
granted  them  in  every  point  with  regard  to  religion." 

Such  were  the  lengths  to  which  the  Protestants  had  proceeded,  and  such 
their  confidence  in  their  own  power,  when  the  emperor  returned  from  the  Low 
Countries,  to  hold  a  diet  which  he  had  summoned  to  meet  at  Spires.  The 
respect  due  to  the  emperor,  as  well  as  the  importance  of  the  affairs  which  were 
to  be  laid  before  it,  rendered  this  assembly  extremely  full.  All  the  electors,  a 
great  number  of  princes,  ecclesiastical  ana  secular,  with  the  deputies  of  most 
of  the  dties,  were  present  Charles  soon  perceived  that  this  was  not  a  time 
to  offend  the  jealous  spirit  of  the  Protestants  by  asserting  in  any  high  tone  the 
authority  ana  doctrines  of  the  Church,  or  by  aoridging  m  the  smallest  article 
the  liberty  which  they  now  enjoyed,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  if  he  expected 

**  F.  Piral.  p.  t7.--SI«id.,  7M.  Henr.  BroMw.  ab  ttadsa  edtta,  ap.  Scardluin, 
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any  support  from  them,  or  wished  to  preserve  Germany  from  intestine  dis- 
oraers  wnile  he  was  engaged  in  a  foreign  war.  he  roust  soothe  them  by  new 
concessions  and  a  more  ample  extension  of  tneir  religious  privileges.  He 
b^n,  accordingly,  with  courting  the  elector  of  Saxony  and  landgmve  of 
Hesse,  the  heads  of  the  Protestant  party :  and  by  giving  up  some  things  in 
their  favour,  and  granting  liberal  promises  with  regard  to  others,  he  secured 
himself  from  any  danger  of  opposition  on  their  part  Having  guned  this 
capital  point,  he  then  ventured  to  address  the  diet  with  greater  freedom.  He 
bc^n  by  representing  his  own  zeal  and  unwearied  efforts  with  Tmxd  to  two 
thmgs  most  essential  to  Christendom,— the  procuring  of  a  general  council  in 
order  to  compose  the  religious  dissensions  which  had  unhappily  arisen  in  Qer- 
many,  and  tne  providing  some  proper  means  for  checking  the  formidable 
progress  of  the  Turkish  arms.  But  he  observed  with  deep  regret  that  his 
pious  endeavours  had  been  entirely  defeated  bv  the  unjustifiable  ambition  ol 
the  French  king,  who,  having  wantonly  kindled  the  flames  of  war  in  Europe^ 
which  had  been  so  lately  extinguished  oy  the  truoe  of  Nice,  rendered  it  impos- 
sible for  the  fathers  of  the  Church  to  assemble  in  councU  or  to  deUberate  with 
security,  and  obli^  him  to  einploy  those  forces  in  his  own  defence  which  with 
greater  satisfaction  to  himself^  as  well  as  more  honour  to  Christendom,  he 
would  have  turned  against  the  mfidels ;  that  Frands,  not  thinking  it  enough 
to  have  called  him  oS  from  opposing  the  Mahometans,  had,  with  unexampled 
impiety,  invited  them  into  the  heart  of  Christendom,  and,  joining  his  arms  to 
theirs,  bad  openly  attacked  the  duke  of  Savoy,  a  member  <»  the  empire :  that 
Barbarossa's  fleet  was  now  in  one  of  the  ports  of  France,  waiting  onlj  the 
return  of  spring  to  cany  terror  and  desolation  to  the  coast  of  some  Christian 
state ;  that  in  such  a  situation  it  was  folly  to  think  of  distant  expeditions 
against  the  Turk,  or  of  marching  to  oppose  his  armies  in  Hungaiy,  while  such  a 
powerful  ally  received  him  into  the  centre  of  Europe  and  gave  him  footing 
there.  It  was  a  dictate  of  prudence,  he  added,  to  oppose  the  nearest  ana 
most  imminent  danger  first  ca  all,  ana,  by  humbline  the  power  of  France,  to 
deprive  Solyman  of  the  advantages  which  he  derived  from  the  unnatural  con- 
federal formed  between  him  and  a  monarch  who  still  arrogated  the  name  of 
Most  dnristian ;  that,  in  truth,  a  war  against  the  French  kin^  and  the  sultan 
ought  to  be  considered  as  the  same  tmng,  and  that  every  advantage  gained 
over  the  former  was  a  severe  and  sensible  blow  to  the  latter.  On  all  these 
accounts,  he  concluded  with  deman(Ung  their  aid  against  Francis,  not 
merely  as  an  enemy  of  the  Qermanic  body  or  of  him  who  was  its  oead, 
but  as  an  avowed  ally  of  the  infidels  and  a  public  enemy  to  the  Christian 
name. 

In  order  to  give  greater  weight  to  this  violent  invective  of  the  emperor,  the 
king  of  the  Romans  stood  up,  and  related  the  rapid  conquests  of  the  sultan  in 
Hungary,  occasioned,  as  he  said,  by  the  fatal  necessity  imposed  on  his  brother 
of  employing  his  arms  aspainst  Franca  When  he  had  finished,  the  ambassador 
of  Savoy  gave  a  detail  of  Barbarossa's  operations  at  Kioe,  and  of  the  ravages 
which  he  nad  committ^  on  that  coast  All  these,  added  to  the  general  inaig- 
nation  which  Frands's  unprecedented  union  with  the  Turks  exdtod  in  Europe, 
made  such  an  impression  on  the  diet  as  the  emperor  wished,  and  disposed  most 
of  the  members  to  grant  him  such  efl'ectual  aid  as  he  had  demanded.  The 
ambassadors  whom  Francis  had  sent  to  explain  the  motives  of  his  conduct 
were  not  permitted  to  enter  the  bounds  of  the  empire ;  and  the  apology  which 
they  published  for  their  master,  vindicating  his  alliance  with  Solyman  by 
examples  drawn  from  Scripture  and  the  practice  of  Christian  prince^  was  little 
regaroed  by  men  who  were  irritated  already,  or  prejudiced  again;.t  him  to  such 
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a  d^ree  as  to  be  incapable  of  allowing  their  proper  weight  to  any  arguments 
in  his  behalf. 

Such  being  the  fevourable  disiKMition  of  the  Germans,  Charles  perceived 
that  nothinjg  could  now  obstruct  his  caining  all  that  he  aimed  at  but  the  fears 
and  jealousies  of  the  Protestants^  which  he  determined  to  quiet  b^  granting 
eveiTthinff  that  the  utmost  solicitude  of  these  passions  coiud  desure  for  the 
security  of  their  religion.  With  this  view,  he  consented  to  a  recess  whereby 
all  the  rigorous  edicts  hitherto  issued  against  the  Protestants  were  suspended : 
a  council,  either  general  or  national,  to  be  assembled  in  QermanT,  was  declared 
necessary  in  order  to  re-establish  peace  in  the  Church ;  untu  one  of  these 
should  be  held  (which  the  emjperor  undertook  to  brin^  about  as  soon  as  pos* 
sible),  the  free  and  public  exerase  of  the  Protestant  rdigion  was  authoriaed ; 
the  imperial  chamber  was  enjoined  to  give  no  molestation  to  the  Protestants^ 
and  wl^n  the  term  for  whicn  the  present  iudges  in  that  court  were  elected 
should  ezpir&  persons  duly  qualified  were  then  to  be  admitted  as  members, 
without  any  distinction  on  account  of  religion.  In  return  for  these  extraordi- 
nary acts  of  indulgence,  the  Protestants  concurred  with  the  other  members  of 
the  diet  in  declaring  war  against  Frauds,  in  the  name  of  the  empire ;  in  voting 
the  emperor  a  body  of  twenty  thousand  foot  and  four  thousand  horse,  to  be 
maintamed  at  the  public  expense  for  six  months,  to  be  employed  against 
France ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  diet  proposed  a  i)oll-tax,  to  be  levied 
throu^out  all  Germany  on  every  person  without  exception,  for  the  support  of 
the  war  against  the  Turks. 

Charies,  while  he  gave  the  greatest  attention  to  the  minute  and  intricate 
detail  of  particulars  necessary  towards  conducting  the  deliberations  of  a 
numerous  and  divided  assembly  to  such  a  succesoul  period.  nefi[otiated  a 
separate  peace  with  the  king  of  Denmark,  who,  though  he  had  hitnerto  ner- 
formed  nothing  considerable  in  consequence  of  his  affiance  with  Francis,  oad 
it  in  his  power,  however,  to  make  a  troublesome  diversion  in  fovour  of  that 
monarcL"*  At  the  same  time,  he  did  not  neglect  proper  applications  to  the 
king  of  England,  in  order  to  rouse  him  to  more  vigorous  efforts  against  their 
common  enemy.  Little,  indeed,  was  wanting  to  accomplish  this;  for  such 
events  had  happened  in  Scotland  as  inflamed  Henry  to  the  most  violent  pitch 
of  resentment  against  Francis.  Having  concluded  with  the  parliament  of 
Scotland  a  treaty  of  marriage  between  bis  son  and  their  voung  queen,  by 
which  he  reckoned  himself  secure  of  effecting  the  union  of  tne  two  kingdoms, 
which  had  been  long  desired,  and  often  attempted  without  success  by  his  pre-* 
decessors,  Mary  of  Guise,  the  queen-mother.  Cardinal  Beatoun,  and  other 
partisans  of  I^ce,  found  means  not  only  to  break  off  the  match,  but  to 
alienate  the  Scottish  nation  entirely  from  the  friendship  of  England  and  to 
strengthen  its  ancient  attachment  to  Francei  Henry,  however,  did  not 
abandon  an  object  of  so  much  importance ;  and  as  the  humbling  of  Francis^ 
besides  the  pleasure  of  taking  revenge  upon  an'  enemy  who  had  disappointed  a 
favourite  measure,  appeared  the  most  effectual  method  of  bringing  the  Scots 
to  accept  once  more  d  the  treaty  which  they  had  relinquished,  he  was  so  eager 
to  accomplish  tiiis  that  he  was  ready  to  second  whatever  the  emperor  could 
propose  to  be  attempted  against  the  French  king.  The  plan,  accordingly, 
which  they  concerted  was  such,  if  it  had  been  punctually  executed,  as  must 
have  ruined  France  in  the  firat  place^  and  would  have  augmented  so  pro- 
digiously the  emperor's  power  and  temtories  as  might  in  the  end  have  proved 
f&taX  to  the  liberties  of  Europe.  They  agreed  to  invade  France  each  with  an 
army  of  twenty-five  thousand  men,  and,  without  losing  Ume  in  besieging  the 
M  Da  Mcnt,  Corps  Diplcm.,  lorn.  tv.  p.  U.  p.  a74. 
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frontier  towns,  to  advance  directly  towards  the  interior  provinoeB  and  to  join 
their  forces  near  Paris.** 

Francis  stood  alone  in  o]^po6ition  to  all  the  enemies  whom  Charles  was 
mustering  against  him.  Solyman  had  been  the  onlv  ally  who  did  not  desert 
him ;  but  the  assistance  whicn  he  had  received  from  nim  nad  rendered  him  so 
odious  to  all  Christendom  that  he  resolved  rather  to  forego  all  the  advantages 
of  his  friendship  than  to  become  on  that  account  the  object  of  ^eral  detesta- 
tion. For  this  reason  he  dismissed  Barbarossa  as  soon  as  wmter  was  oveiv 
wha  after  ravaging  the  coast  of  Naples  and  Tuscany,  returned  to  Constanti- 
nople. As  Francis  could  not  hope  to  equal  the  forces  of  so  many  powers  com- 
bined against  him,  he  endeavoured  to  supply  that  defect  by  desfMitch,  which 
was  more  in  his  power,  and  to  get  the  start  of  them  in  taking  the  held.  Earlj 
in  the  spring  the  Count  d'Enguien  invested  Carignan,  a  town  in  Piedmont^ 
which  the  marquis  del  Quasto^  the  imperial  general,  having  surprised  the 
former  year,  considered  as  of  so  much  imi>ortance  that  he  had  fortified  it  at 
great  exi>en8e.  The  count  pushed  the  dese  with  such  vigour  that  Guasto, 
fond  of  his  own  conquest,  and  seeing  no  other  wav  of  saving  it  from  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  French^  resolved  to  hazard  a  nattle  in  oider  to  relieve  itb 
He  began  his  march  from  Milan  for  this  purpose,  and,  as  he  was  at  no  pains 
to  conceal  his  intention,  it  was  soon  known  in  the  French  camp.  Bngmen,  a 
gallant  and  enterprising  younff  man,  wished  passionately  to  try  the  fortune 
of  a  battle ;  his  troops  destrea  it  with  no  less  ardour ;  out  the  peremptoiy 
injunction  of  the  king  not  to  venture  a  ^neral  en^pgement,  fiowinff  m>m  a 
prudent  attention  to  the  present  situation  of  affiurs,  as  well  as  nom  the 
remembrance  of  former  disasters,  restrained  him  from  venturing  upon  it^ 
Unwilling,  however,  to  abandon  Carignan  when  it  was  just  ready  to  yidd,  and 
eager  to  distinguish  his  command  by  some  memon^le  action,  ne  despatched 
Monluc  to  court  in  order  to  lay  before  the  king  the  advantages  of  fitting  the 
enemy,  and  the  n<^pes  which  he  had  of  victory.  The  king  referred  uie  matter 
to  his  privy  council ;  all  the  ministers  declared,  one  after  another,  sgainsl 
fighting,  and  supported  their  sentiments  by  reasons  extremely  plausiUeL 
While  tney  were  delivering  their  opinions,  Monluc,  who  was  permitted  to  be 
present,  discovered  such  visible  and  extravagant  symptoms  of  impatience  to 
speak,  as  well  as  such  dissatisfactipn  with  what  he  heard,  that  Frands, 
diverted  with  his  iq>pearance,  called  on  him  to  dedaie  what  he  could  offer  in 
reply  to  sentiments  which  seemed  to  be  as  just  as  they  were  general  Upon 
'this,  Monluc,  a  plain  but  spirited  soldier,  and  of  known  courage,  represented 
the  good  condition  of  the  troops,  their  eagerness  to  meet  the  enemy  in  the 
field,  their  confidence  in  their  officers,  toother  with  the  everlasting  infamy 
which  the  declining  of  a  battle  would  bring  on  the  French  arms ;  and  he 
urged  his  argummts  with  such  a  tivelj  impetaosityand  such  a  flow  of  military 
eloquence  as  gained  over  to  his  opinion  not  only  the  kii^,  naturally  fond  of 
duing  actions,  but  several  of  the  coundL  Francis,  catdiing  the  same  enthu- 
siasm  which  had  animated  his  troops,  suddenly  started  up,  and,  having  lifted 
his  hands  to  heaven  and  imploredf  tne  dirine  protection,  he  then  addressed 
himself  to  Monluc:  ^Go,"  says  be,  " return  to  Piedmont,  and  fight  in  the 
name  of  God.'*  •• 

No  sooner  was  it  known  that  the  king  had  given  Enguien  leave  to  fight  the 
imperialists  than  such  was  the  martial  ardour  of  the  gallant  and  high-spirited 
gentlemen  of  that  age  that  the  court  was  quite  deserted,  every  person  desirous 
of  reputation  or  capable  of  service  hurrying  to  Piedmont,  in  order  to  share,  as 
wTotunteers,  in  the  danger  and  glory  of  the  action.  Encouraged  by  the  airival 
»  Herbert,  Stf .^M^m.  de  Bellaj,  448.  «•  Ittaofres  de  Moalnc 
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of  80  maxkj  brave  officers,  Eimiien  immediately  prepared  for  battle ;  nor  did 
Goasto  decline  the  combat  The  number  of  cavalry  was  almost  equal,  but  the 
imperial  infantry  exceeded  the  French  by  at  least  ten  thousand  men.  They 
met  near  Gerisoles,  in  an  open  plain,  which  aJQforded  to  neither  any  advantage 
of  ground,  and  both  had  full  time  to  form  their  army  in  proper  order.  The 
ahoik  was  such  as  might  have  been  expected  between  veteian  troops^  violent 
and  obstinate.  The  i^nch  cavalry,  rushing  forward  to  the  charge  with  their 
usual  vivacity,  bore  down  everything  that  opposed  them  ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  steiefdy  and  disciplinea  valour  of  the  Spanish  infantry  having  forced 
the  body  which  they  encountered  to  give  way,  victory  remained  in  suspense 
ready  to  declare  for  whichever  general  could  make  the  best  use  of  that  critical 
moment  Guasto^  engaged  in  that  part  of  his  amw  Which  was  thrown  into 
disorder,  and  afraid  of  udiing  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  whose  veiigeance 
he  dreaded  on  account  of  the  murder  of  Rincon  and  Fregoso^  lost  his  presence 
of  mind,  and  forgot  to  order  a  larse  body  of  reserve  to  advance ;  whereas 
Bnguien,  with  admirable  courage  and  equal  conduct,  supported,  at  the  head  of 
his  gens  d'armes,  such  of  his  battalions  as  began  to  jieid. ;  and  at  the  same 
time  he  ordered  the  Swiss  in  his  service,  who  hA  been  victorious  wherever  they 
fought,  to  fall  upon  the  Spaniards.  This  motion  proved  decisive.  All  that 
followed  was  confusion  and  slaughter.  The  marquis  del  Guasto^  wounded  in 
the  thigh,  escaped  only  by  the  swiftness  of  his  horse.  The  victory  of  the 
French  was  complete,  ten  tiiousand  of  the  imperialists  being  slain,  and  a  con- 
siderable number,  with  all  their  tents,  ba^age,  and  artillery,  taken.  On  the 
part  of  the  conqueroi^  their  joy  was  without  alloy,  a  few  only  being  killed, 
and  amone  these  no  officer  of  distinction.*' 

This  splendid  action,  besides  the  reputation  with  which  it  was  attended, 
deliveied  France  from  an  imminent  dagger,  as  it  ruined  the  army  with  which 
Guasto  had  intended  to  invade  the  country  between  the  Rhone  and  Saone, 
where  there  were  neitiier  fortified  towns  nor  regular  forces  to  expose  his 
progress.  But  it  was  not  in  Francis's  power  to  pursue  the  victory  with  such 
vigour  as  to  reap  all  the  advantages  which  it  mignt  have  vielded ;  for  though 
the  Milanese  remained  now  almost  defenceless,  though  tlie  inhabitants,  who 
had  long  murmured  under  the  rigour  of  the  imperial  government,  were  ready 
to  throw  off  the  yoke,  though  Enguien,  flushed  with  success,  ur^ed  the  king 
to  seize  this  happy  opportuni^  of  recovering  a  country  the  acquisition  of  which 
had  been  long  lus  favourite  object  yet,  as  the  emperor  and  king  of  England 
were  preparing  to  break  m  upon  the  opposite  frontier  of  France  with  numerous 
armies,  it  became  necessary  to  sacrifice  all  thoughts  of  conquest  to  the  public 
safety,  and  to  recall  twelve  thousand  of  Snguien's  best  troops  to  be  employed 
in  dcsence  of  the  kingdom.  Enguien's  subsequent  operations  were  of  conse- 
quence so  languid  ana  inconsiderable  that  the  reduction  of  Carignan  and  some 
other  towns  m  Piedmont  was  all  that  he  gained  by  his  great  victory  at 
Ceriaoles." 

The  emperor,  as  usual,  was  late  in  taking  the  field,  but  he  i4>peared,  towards 
the  beginning  of  June,  at  the  head  of  an  army  more  numerous  and  better 
appointed  than  any  which  he  had  hitherto  led  against  France.  It  amounted 
almost  to  fifty  thousand  men  ;  and.  part  of  it  having  reduced  Luxembourg 
and  some  other  towns  in  the  Netherumds  before  he  himself  joined  it,  he  now 
marched  with  the  whole  towards  the  frontiers  of  Champagne.  Charles,  accord- 
ing to  his  agreement  with  the  Idng  of  England,  ought  to  have  advanced 
directly  towards  Paris ;  and  the  dauphin,  who  commanded  the  only  army  to 
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which  Francis  trusted  for  tiie  security  of  his  dominions  in  that  quarter,  was  in 
no  condition  to  oppose  him.  But  the  success  with  which  the  French  had 
defended  Provence  in  the  year  1536  had  taught  them  the  most  effectual  method 
of  distressing  an  invading  enemy.  Champagne,  a  country  abounding  more  in 
vines  tliau  com,  was  incapable  of  maintaining  a  great  army  ;  and  before  the 
emperor's  approach,  whatever  could  be  of  any  use  to  his  troops  had  been 
carried  off  or  destroyed.  This  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  be  master  of 
some  places  of  strength,  in  order  to  secure  the  convoys  on  which  alone  he  now 
perceived  that  he  must  depend  for  subsistence ;  and  he  found  the  frontier 
towns  so  ill  provided  for  defence  that  he  hoped  it  would  not  be  a  work  either 
of  much  time  or  difficulty  to  reduce  them.  Accordingly,  Lignj  and  Commercy. 
which  he  first  attacked,  surrendered  after  a  short  resistancei  He  then  invested 
St  Disier,  which,  thoc^h  it  commanded  an  important  pass  on  the  Mame,  was 
destitute  of  evexything  necessary  for  sustaining  a  si^  But  the  Count  de 
Sancerre  and  M.  de  la  Lande,  who  had  acquired  sudi  reputation  by  the 
defence  of  Landrecy,  senerously  threw  themselves  into  the  town  and  under- 
took to  hold  it  out  to  the  last  extremity.  The  emperor  soon  found  how  capable 
they  were  of  making  ^ood  their  promise,  and  that  he  could  not  expect  to  take 
the  town  without  besi^ng  it  in  form.  This,  accordingly,  he  undertook ;  and, 
as  it  was  his  nature  never  to  abandon  anv  enterprise  m  which  be  had  once 
engaged,  he  persisted  in  it  with  an  inoonsiaerate  oDstinacy. 

The  long  of  Endand's  preparations  for  the  campaign  were  complete  long 
before  the  emperor^ ;  but,  as  he  did  not  choose,  on  the  one  hand,  to  encounter 
alone  the  whde  power  of  France,  and  was  unwilling,  on  the  other,  that  his 
troops  should  remain  inactive,  he  took  that  opportunity  of  chastising  the 
Scots,  bv  sending  his  fleet,  together  with  a  considerablepart  of  his  infantry, 
under  the  earl  of  HertfonL  to  invade  their  country.  Hertford  executed  his 
commission  with  vigour,  plundered  and  burned  Edinburgh  and  Leith,  laid 
waste  the  adjacent  country,  and  re-embarked  his  men  with  such  d^patch  that 
they  joined  tneir  sovereign  soon  after  his  landing  in  France."*  When  Henry 
amved  in  that  kingdom,  he  found  the  emperor  engaged  in  the  siege  of  St 
Disier ;  an  ambassador,  however,  whom  he  sent  to  con^tulate  the  English 
monarch  on  his  safe  arrival  on  the  continent,  solicited  him  to  march,  in  terms 
of  the  treaty,  directly  to  Paris.  But  Charles  had  set  his  ally  such  an  iH 
example  of  fulfilling  the  conditions  of  their  confederacy  with  exactness,  that 
Henry,  observing  hun  employ  his  time  and  forces  in  taking  towns  for  his  own 
behoof,  saw  no  reason  why  he  should  not  attempt  the  reduction  of  some  places 
that  lay  conveniently  for  himself.  Without  paying  any  regard  to  the  emperor's 
remonstrances,  ha  immediately  invested  Boulogne,  and  commanded  the  duke 
of  Norfolk  to  press  the  siege  of  Montreuil,  which  had  been  bgran  before  his 
arrival,  by  a  body  of  Flemings,  in  conjunction  with  some  English  troops* 
While  Charles  ana  Henry  showed  such  attention  each  to  his  own  interest,  th^ 
both  neglected  the  common  cause.  Instead  of  the  union  and  confidence 
requisite  towards  conducting  the  great  plan  that  they  had  formed,  they  early 
discovered  a  mutual  jealousy  of  each  other,  which  by  degrees  begot  <ustrust 
and  ended  in  open  hatred.** 

By  this  time  Francis  had,  with  unwearied  industry,  drawn  together  an  army 
capable,  as  well  from  the  number  as  from  the  valour  of  the  troops,  of  making 
haul  against  the  enemy.  But  the  dauphin,  who  still  actea  as  genera^ 
prudently  declining  a  battle,  the  loss  of  which  would  have  endangered  the 
kingdom,  satisfied  nimself  with  harassing  the  emperor  with  his  light  troops, 
cuttmg  off  his  convoys,  and  laying  waste  the  country  around  him.  Though 
"*  History  of  Scotland,  voL  L  p.  90.  *«  Herbert. 
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extremely  distresed  by  these  operations,  Charles  still  pressed  the  si^e  of  St. 
Disier,  which  Sancerre  defended  with  astonishing  tortitade  and  condnct. 
He  stood  repeated  assaults,  repulsing  the  enemy  in  tnem  all ;  and,  undismayed 
even  by  the  death  of  his  brave  associate  De  la  Lande,  who  was  killed  by  a 
cannon-ball,  he  continued  to  show  the  same  bold  countenance  and  obstinate 
resolution.  At  the  end  of  five  weeks  he  was  still  in  a  condition  to  hold  out 
some  time  longer,  when  an  artifice  of  GranveUe's  induced  him  to  surrender. 
That  crafty  politician,  having  intercepted  the  key  to  the  cipher  which  the 
duke  of  Guise  used  in  communicating  intelligence  to  Sancerre,  forged  a  letter 
in  his  name,  authorising  Sancerre  to  capitulate,  as  the  kins,  though  highlj 
satisfied  with  his  behaviour,  thought  it  miprudent  to  hazard  a  battle  for  hu 
reliel  This  letter  he  conveyed  into  the  town  in  a  manner  which  could  raise 
no  suspicion,  and  the  governor  fell  into  the  snare.  Even  then  he  obtained 
such  honourable  conditions  as  his  gallant  defence  merited,  and,  among  others, 
a  cessation  of  hostilities  for  ek^ht  days,  at  the  expiration  of  which  he  bound 
himself  to  open  the  gates  if  Francis  during  that  time  did  not  attack  the  im- 
perial army  and  throw  fresh  troops  into  the  town.*^  Thus  Sancerr^  by  detain* 
me  the  emperor  so  long  before  an  inconsiderable  place,  afforded  his  sovereign 
full  time  to  assemble  all  his  forces,  and,  what  rarely  falls  to  the  lot  of  an 
oflScer  in  such  an  inferior  command,  acquired  the  gloiy  of  having  saved  his 
oountiy. 

As  soon  as  St  Disier  surrendered,  the  emperor  advanced  into  the  heart  of 
Ghampiu^e ;  but  Sancerre's  obstinate  resistance  had  damped  his  sanguine 
hopes  of  penetrating  to  Paris,  and  led  him  seriously  to  reflect  on  what  he 
might  expect  before  towns  of  greater  strength  and  defended  by  more 
numerous  garrisons.  At  the  same  time,  the  procuring  subsistence  for  his 
army  was  attended  with  great  difficulty,  which  mcreased  in  proportion  as  he 
withdrew  farther  from  his  own  frontier.  He  had  lost  a  ^reat  number  of  his 
best  troops  in  the  siege  of  St  Disier,  and  many  fell  daily  m  skirmishes,  which 
it  was  not  in  his  power  to  avoid,  though  they  wasted  his  army  insensibly, 
without  leading  to  any  decisive  action.  The  season  advanced  apace,  and  he 
had  not  yet  the  command  either  of  a  sufficient  extent  of  territoiy  or  of  any 
such  considerable  town  as  rendered  it  safe  to  winter  in  the  enemrs  country. 
Great  arrears  too  were  now  due  to  his  soldiers,  who  were  upon  the  point  of 
mutinying  for  their  pay,  while  he  knew  not  from  what  funds  to  satisfy  them. 
All  these  considerations  induced  him  to  listen  to  the  overtures  of  peace  whidi 
a  Spanish  Dominican,  the  confessor  of  his  sister  the  queen  of  France,  had 
secretly  made  to  his  confessor,  a  monk  of  the  same  order.  In  consequence  of 
this,  plenipotentiaries  were  named  on  both  sides,  and  began  their  conferences 
in  Chausse,  a  small  village  near  Oh&lons.  At  the  same  time,  Charles,  either 
from  a  desire  of  makine  one  great  final  efibrt  against  France,  or  merely  to  gain  a 
pretext  for  deserting  his  ally  and  concluding  a  separate  peace,  sent  an  ambas- 
sador formally  to  require  Henr3r«  according  to  the  stipulation  in  their  treaty, 
to  advance  towards  Paris.  Wmle  he  expected  a  return  from  him,  and  waited 
the  issue  of  the  conferences  at  Chauss6,  he  continued  to  march  forwud, 
though  in  the  utmost  distress  from  scarcity  of  provisions.  But  at  last^  by  a 
fortunate  motion  on  his  part,  or  through  some  neglect  or  treachery  on  that  of 
the  French,  he  surprised  fint  Espernev,  and  then  Ch&teau-Thierry,  in  both 
which  were  considerable  magazines.  No  sooner  was  it  known  that  these 
towns,  the  latter  of  which  is  not  two  dajs'  march  from  Paris,  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  than  that  great  capital,  defenceless,  and  susceptible  of 
any  violent  alarm  in  proportion  to  its  greatness,  was  filled  with  consternation. 
•*  Bnotome,  torn,  vi  489. 
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The  inhabitants,  as  if  the  emperor  had  been  ah-eady  at  their  ^tes.  fled  in  the 
wildest  oonfusioQ  and  despair,  niany  sending  their  wives  and  children  dowa 
the  Seine  to  Rouen,  others  to  Orleans  and  the  towns  upon  the  Loire.  Francis 
himself,  more  afflicted  with  this  than  with  any  otlier  event  during  his  rei|pi» 
and  sensible  as  well  of  the  triumph  that  his  rival  would  enjoy  in  insulting 
his  capital  as  of  the  danger  to  which  the  kin^om  was  exposed,  could  not 
refrain  from  crying  out^  in  the  first  emotion  of  his  surprise  and  sorrow,  "  How 
dear,  0  hit  Goa,  <k>  I  pay  for  this  crown,  which  I  thought  thou  hadst  gpinted 
me  freely  i**  but,  recovering  in  a  moment  from  this  sudden  sally  of  peevishness 
and  impatience,  he  devoutly  added, ''  Thy  will^  however,  be  ioner  and  pro- 
ceeded to  issue  the  necessary  orders  for  opposing  the  enemy,  wita  his  usual 
activity  and  presence  of  liiind.  The  oauphin  detached  eight  thousand 
men  to  Paris^  which  revived  the  courage  of  the  affrighted  citizens ;  he  threw 
a  strong  g^mson  into  Meaux,  and  by  a  forced  march  got  into  Ferte,  between 
the  imperialists  and  the  capital 

Upon  this,  the  emperor,  who  began  again  to  feel  the  want  of  provisions, 
perceiving  that  the  dauphin  still  prudently  declined  a  battle,  and  not  daring 
to  attack  nis  camp  with  loroes  so  much  shattered  and  reduced  by  hard  service, 
turned  suddenly  to  the  ri^t  and  began  to  fall  back  towards  Soissons.  Having 
about  this  time  received  Henry's  answer,  whereby  he  refused  to  abandon  the 
sieges  of  Boulogne  and  Montreuil,  of  both  which  he  expected  every  moment 
to  get  possession,  he  thought  himself  absolved  from  all  obligations  of  adhering 
to  the  treaty  with  him,  and  at  full  liberty  to  consult  his  own  interest  in  what 
manner  soever  he  pleased.  He  consented,  therefore,  to  renew  the  conference 
which  the  surprise  of  Espemey  had  broken  off.  To  conclude  a  peace  between 
two  princes,  one  of  whom  greatly  desired  and  the  other  greatly  needed  it,  did 
not  require  a  long  negotiation.  It  was  signed  at  Crespy,  a  small  town  near 
Meaux,  on  the  18th  of  September.  The  chief  articles  of  it  were,  that  all  the 
conquests  which  either  party  had  made  since  the  truce  of  Nice  shall  be  re- 
stored ;  that  the  emperor  shall  give  in  marriage  to  the  duke  of  Orleans  either 
bis  eldest  daughter,  or  the  second  daughter  of  nis  brother  Ferdinand ;  thftt  if 
he  chose  to  bestow  on  him  his  own  daughter,  he  shall  settle  on  her  all  the 
provinces  of  the  Low  Countries,  to  be  erected  into  an  independent  state,  which 
shall  descend  to  the  male  issue  of  the  marriage ;  that  if  he  determined  to  eive 
him  his  niece,  he  shall,  with  her,  ^nt  him  the  investiture  of  Milan  and  its 
dependencies :  that  he  shall  within  four  montJis  dedare  which  of  these  two 
pnncesses  he  had  pitched  upon,  and  fulfil  the  respective  conditions  upon  the 
consummation  of  the  marriage,  whidi  shall  take  place  within  a  yeax  from  the 
date  of  the  treaty ;  that  as  soon  as  the  duke  of  Orleans  is  put  in  possession 
either  of  the  Low  Ck)untries  or  of  Milan,  Francis  shall  restore  to  the  duke  of 
Savoy  aU  that  he  now  possesses  of  his  territories,  except  Pi^erol  and  Mont- 
milian  ;  that  Frauds  snail  renounce  all  pretensions  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
or  to  the  sovereignty  of  Flanders  and  Artois,  and  Charles  sluill  give  up  his 
daim  to  the  duchy  of  Buiigundy  and  county  of  Charolois ;  that  Francis  shall 
give  no  aid  to  the  exiled  lung  of  Navarre ;  that  both  monarchs  shall  join  ia 
making  war  upon  the  Turk,  towards  which  the  king  shall  furnish,  when  re- 
quired by  the  emperor  and  empire,  six  hundred  men-at-arms  and  ten  thousand 
foot" 

Besides  the  immediate  motives  to  this  peace,  arising  from  the  distress  of 
his  army  through  want  of  provisions,  from  the  difficulty  of  retreating  out  of 
France,  and  the  impossibihty  of  securing  winter  quarters  there,  the  emperor 

*"  BrantAafl,  torn.  Ti.  SSI.  de  Caasto  Facto CrepUc.  in  AcUs  Erndik,  Ltpa, 
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was  inflaeticed  bj  other  considerations,  more  distant,  indeed,  but  not  less 
weighty.  The  pope  was  offended  to  a  great  degree^  as  well  at  nis  concessions 
to  the  Protestants  in  the  late  diet  as  at  his  consenting  to  call  a  council  and  to 
admit  of  public  disputations  in  Germany  with  a  view  of  determining  the 
doctrines  in  controversjr.  Panl^  oonsidenng  both  these  steps  as  sacrilegious 
encroachments  on  the  jurisdiction  as  well  as  privileges  of  the  hol^  see,  had 
addressed  to  the  emperor  a  remonstrance  rather  than  a  letter  on  this  subject, 
written  with  such  acrimony  of  language  and  in  a  stjle  of  such  hi^h  authority 
as  discovered  more  of  an  intention  to  draw  on  a  (juarrel  than  of  a  desire  to 
reclaim  him.  This  ill  humour  was  not  a  little  mtlamed  by  the  emperor's 
league  with  Henry  of  England,  which,  being  contracted  with  a  heretic  ex- 
communicated by  the  apostolic  see,  appeared  to  the  pope  a  profane  alliance, 
and  was  not  less  dreaded  by  him  than  that  of  Francis  with  Solyman.  Paul's 
son  and  grandson,  highly  incensed  at  the  emperor  for  having  refused  to  gratify 
them  with  regard  to  the  alienation  of  Parma  and  Placentia,  contributed  by 
their  suggestions  to  sour  and  disgust  him  still  more.  To  all  which  was  added 
the  powerful  operation  of  the  flattery  and  promises  which  Francis  incessantly 
employed  to  gain  him.  Though,  from  his  desire  of  maintaining  a  neutrality, 
the  pope  had  hitherto  suppressed  his  own  resentment,  had  eluded  the  artifices 
of  his  own  family,  and  resisted  the  solicitations  of  the  French  king,  it  was  not 
safe  to  rely  much  on  the  steadiness  of  a  man  whom  his  passions,  nis  friends, 
and  his  interest  combined  to  shake.  The  union  of  the  pope  with  Francis, 
Charles  well  knew,  would  instantly  expose  his  dominions  in  Italy  to  be  attacked. 
The  Venetians,  he  foresaw,  would  prooably  follow  the  example  of  a  pontiff  who 
was  considered  as  a  model  of  political  wisidom  among  the  Italians  ;  and  thus, 
at  a  juncture  when  he  felt  himself  hardly  emial  to  the  burden  of  the  present 
war,  ne  would  be  overwhelmed  with  the  weight  of  a  new  confederacy  against 
him.*^  At  the  same  time  the  Turks,  almost  unresisted,  made  such  progress 
in  Hungary,  reducing  town  after  town,  that  they  approached  near  to  the  con- 
fines of  the  Austrian  provinces.**  Above  all  these,  the  extraordinary  progress 
of  the  Protestant  doctrines  in  Germany,  and  the  dangerous  combination  into 
which  the  princes  of  that  profession  had  entered,  called  for  his  immediate 
attention.  Almost  one-half  of  Germany  had  revolted  from  the  established 
Church ;  the  fidelity  of  the  rest  was  much  shaken ;  the  nobility  of  Austria 
had  demanded  of  Ferdinand  the  free  exercise  of  religion ;  **  the  Bohemians, 
among  whom  some  seeds  of  the  doctrines  of  Huss  still  remained,  openly 
favoured  the  new  opinions ;  the  archbishop  of  Cologne,  with  a  zeal  which 
is  seldom  found  among  ecclesiastics,  had  begun  the  reformation  of  his  diocese ; 
nor  was  it  possible,  unless  some  timely  and  effectual  check  were  given  to 
the  spirit  of  innovation,  to  foresee  where  it  would  end.  He  himself  had 
been  a  witness,  in  the  late  diet  to  the  peremptory  and  decisive  tone  which  the 
Protestants  had  now  assnmecL  He  had  seen  now,  from  confidence  in  their 
number  and  union,  they  had  forgotten  the  humble  style  of  their  first  petitions, 
and  had  grown  to  such  boldness  as  openly  to  despise  the  pope,  and  to  show  no 
great  reverence  for  the  imperial  dignity  itself.  If,  theretore,  he  wished  to 
maintain  either  the  ancient  religion  or  his  own  authority,  and  would  not 
choose  to  dwindle  into  a  mere  nominal  head  of  the  empire,  some  vigorous  and 
speedy  effort  was  requisite  on  his  part,  which  could  not  be  made  during  a  war 
that  reauired  the  ^:eatest  exertion  of  his  strength  against  a  foreign  and 
powerful  enemy. 

Such  being  the  emperor's  inducements  to  peace,  he  had  the  address  to  frame 
the  treaty  of  Crespy  so  as  to  promote  all  the  ends  which  he  had  in  view.    By 

'*  F.  r«al»  100.— PalUvlc,  163.  ~  iBtuanhaffii  Hist.  Hung.,  177.  **  Sleid.,  235. 
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coming  to  an  agreement  with  Fnuicis^  he  took  from  the  pope  all  prospectB  of 
advantage  in  courting  the  friendship  of  that  monarch  m  preference  to  his. 
By  the  proviso  with  regard  to  a  war  with  the  Turks,  he  not  only  derived 
Solyman  of  a  powerful  aUy,  but  turned  the  arms  of  that  ally  against  him.  Bj 
a  private  article,  not  inserted  in  the  treaty,  that  it  might  not  raise  any  un- 
seasonable alarm,  he  agreed  with  Francis  that  both  should  exert  all  their 
influence  and  power  in  order  to  procure  a  eeneral  council,  to  assert  its 
authority,  and  to  exterminate  the  Frotestant  neresy  out  of  their  dominions. 
This  cut  off  all  chance  of  assistance  which  the  confederates  of  Smalkalde 
might  expect  from  the  French  king ;  *'  and,  lest  their  solicitations  or  his 
jealousy  of  an  ancient  rival  should  hereafter  tempt  Francis  to  forget  this 
engagement,  he  left  him  embarrassed  with  a  war  against  England,  which 
would  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  take  any  considerable  part  in  the  affairs  of 
Germany. 

Heniy,  possessed  at  all  times  with  a  high  idea  of  his  own  power  and  un- 
portauoe,  felt  in  the  most  sensible  manner  the  neglect  with  which  the  emperor 
Iiad  treated  him  in  concluding  a  separate  peace.  But  the  situation  <n  his 
affeurs  was  such  as  somewhat  aUevuted  the  mortification  which  tiiis  occa- 
sioned ;  for  though  he  was  obliged  to  recall  the  duke  of  Norfolk  from  the 
siege  of  Montreuil,  because  the  Flemish  troops  received  orders  to  retire, 
Boulogne  had  surrendered  before  the  negotiations  at  Grespy  were  brought  to 
an  issue.  While  elated  with  vanity  on  account  of  this  conquest,  and  inflamed 
with  indignation  against  the  emperor,  tibe  ambassadors  whom  Francis  sent  to 
make  overtures  of  peace  found  him  too  arrogant  to  grant  what  was  moderate 
or  equitable.  His  demands  were  indeed  extravagant  and  made  in  the  tone 
of  a  conqueror :  that  Francis  should  renounce  his  alliance  with  Scotland,  and 
not  onlv  pay  up  the  arrears  of  former  debts,  but  reimburse  the  monev  which 
Henry  had  expended  in  the  present  war.  Francis,  though  sincv ely  desirous 
of  peace  and  willinff  to  yield  a  great  deal  in  order  to  attain  it,  being  now  free 
from  the  pressure  of  the  imperiaTarms,  rejected  these  imominious  propositbns 
with  disdain  ;  and,  Henry  departing  for  England,  hostuities  continued  oetweea 
the  two  nations.'* 

The  treaty  of  peac&  how  acceptable  soever  to  the  people  of  France,  whom 
it  delivered  from  the  dread  of  an  enemy  who  had  penetrated  into  the  heart  of 
the  kingdom,  was  loudly  complained  of  by  the  dauphin.  He  considered  it  as 
a  manifest  proof  of  the  king  his  father's  extraordinary  partiality  towards  his 
younger  brother,  now  duke  of  Orleans,  and  complained  that  from  his  eager- 
ness to  ^n  an  establishment  for  a  favourite  son  lie  had  sacrificed  the  honour 
of  the  kingdom  and  renounced  the  most  ancient  as  well  as  valuable  ri|[hts  of 
the  crown.  But,  as  he  durst  not  venture  to  offend  the  king  by  refusing  to 
ratify  it^  though  extremely  desirous  at  the  same  time  of  securing  to  himself 
the  privilege  of  reclaiming  what  was  now  alienated  so  much  to  his  detriment,  be 
secretly  protested,  in  presence  of  some  of  his  adherents,  against  the  whole  tarans- 
action,  and  declared  whatever  he  should  be  obliged  to  cu>  in  order  to  confirm 
it  null  in  itself  and  void  of  all  obli^tion.  The  parliament  of  Thoulouse,  pro- 
bably by  the  insti^tion  of  his  partisans,  did  the  same.**  But  Francis— lughly 
pleased  as  well  with  having  delivered  his  subjects  from  the  miseries  of  an 
mvasion  as  with  the  prospect  of  acquiring  an  independent  settlement  for  his 
son  at  no  greater  price  than  that  of  renouncing  conquests  to  which  he  had  no 
just  claim,  titles  which  had  brought  so  much  expense  and  so  many  disasters 
upon  the  nation,  and  rights  grown  obsolete  and  of  no  value— ratified  the 

"  Sock.,  lib.  m.  496.  344. 
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treaty  with  ^raat  joy.  Oharlea.  within  the  time  proscribed  by  the  treaty, 
declared  his  intention  of  giving  Ferdinand's  daughter  in  marriaee  to  the  duke 
of  Orleans,  together  with  the  duchy  of  Milan  as  her  dowrv/*  Every  circum- 
stance seemed  to  promise  the  continuance  of  peace.  The  emperor,  cruelly 
aiSicted  with  the  gout,  appeared  to  be  in  no  conaition  to  undertake  any  enter- 
prise where  great  activity  was  requisite  or  much  fatigue  to  be  endured.  He 
nimself  felt  this,  or  wished  at  least  that  it  diould  be  believed ;  and  being  bo 
much  disabled  or  this  excruciatinff  distconper,  when  a  French  ambassador 
followed  him  to  Brussels  in  order  to  be  present  at  his  ratification  of  the  treaty 
of  peao^  that  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  he  signed  his  name,  he 
observed  that  there  was  no  great  danger  of  his  violating  these  articles,  as  a 
hand  that  could  hardly  hold  a  pen  was  little  able  to  brandish  a  lance. 

The  violence  of  his  disease  confined  the  emperor  several  months  in  BrusselB, 
and  was  the  apparent  cause  of  putting  off  the  execution  of  the  ^reat  scheme 
which  he  had  formed  in  order  to  humble  the  Protestant  party  in  Gennany. 
But  there  were  other  reasons  for  this  delay ;  for,  however  prevalent  the 
motives  were  which  determined  him  to  undertake  this  enterprise,  the  nature 
of  that  great  body  which  he  was  about  to  attack,  as  well  as  the  situation  of 
his  own  affairs  made  it  necessary  to  deliberate  long,  to  proceed  with  caution, 
and  not  too  suadenly  to  throw  aside  the  veil  under  which  he  had  hitherto  con- 
cealed his  real  sentiments  and  schemes.  He  was  sensible  that  the  Protestants, 
conscious  of  their  own  strength,  but  under  continual  apprehensions  of  his 
designs,  had  all  the  boldness  of  a  powerful  confederacy,  joined  to  the  jealousy 
of  a  feeble  foction.  and  were  no  leias  quick-sighted  to  discern  the  first  appear- 
ance of  danger  tnan  ready  to  take  arms  in  order  to  repel  it  At  the  same 
time^  he  still  continued  involved  in  a  Turkish  war ;  and  though,  in  order  to 
deliver  himself  from  this  encumbrance,  he  had  determined  to  send  an  envoy 
to  the  Porte  with  most  advantageous  and  even  submissive  overtures  of  peace, 
the  resolutions  of  that  haughty  court  were  so  uncertain  that,  before  these 
were  known,  it  would  have  ^n  highly  imprudent  to  have  kindled  the  flames 
of  civil  war  m  his  own  dominions. 

Upon  this  account,  he  appeared  dissatisfied  with  a  bull  issued  by  the  pope 
immediately  after  the  peace  of  Crespy,  summoning  the  council  to  assemble  at 
Trent  early  next  spring,  and  exhorting  all  Christian  princes  to  embraoe  the 
opportunity  that  the  present  happy  interval  of  tranquillitv  afforded  them  of 
suppressing  those  heresies  which  threatened  to  subvert  whatever  was  sacred 
or  venerable  among  Christians.  But,  after  such  a  slight  expression  of  dislike 
as  was  necessary  in  order  to  cover  his  designs,  he  determined  to  countenance 
the  council,  which  might  become  no  inconsiderable  instrument  towards  accom- 
plishing his  projects,  and  therefore  not  only  appointed  ambassadors  to  appear 
there  in  his  name,  but  ordered  the  ecclesiastics  in  his  dominions  to  attend  at 
the  time  prefixed.*' 

Such  were  the  emperor's  views,  when  the  imperial  diet,  after  several  proro- 
gations, was  opened  at  Worms.  The  Protestants,  who  enjoyed  the  free  exer- 
cise of  their  religion  by  a  very  precarious  tenure,  naving  no  other  security  for 
it  than  the  recess  of  the  last  diet,  which  was  to  continue  in  force  only  until 
the  meeting  of  a  council,  wished  eamestlv  to  establish  that  important  privilege 
upon  some  firmer  basis,  and  to  hold  it  by  a  perpetual,  not  a  temporary  title. 
Biit,  instoid  of  offering  them  any  additional  security,  Ferdinand  opened  the 
diet  with  observing  that  there  were  two  points  which  chiefly  reouired  con- 
sideration,—the  prosecution  of  the  war  against  the  Turks,  luid  tne  state  of 
religion ;  that  the  former  was  the  most  urgent,  as  Solyman,  after  conquering 
'«  Becneil  des  Tnlt^  torn.  U.  338.  «*  F.  Paal,  IM. 
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the  greatest  part  of  Hungary,  was  now  ready  to  fall  upon  the  Austrian  pro- 
vinces ;  that  the  emperor,  who  from  the  beginning  of  his  reign  had  n^lected 
no  opportunity  of  annoying  this  formidable  enemy,  and  with  the  hazard  of  his 
own  person  had  resisted  his  attacks,  being  animated  still  with  the  same  zeal, 
had  now  consented  to  stop  short  in  the  career  of  his  success  a^nst  France, 
that,  in  conjunction  with  his  ancient  rival,  he  might  turn  his  arms  with 
ffreater  vigour  against  the  common  adversary  of  the  Christian  faith ;  that  it 
Became  all  the  members  of  the  empire  to  second  those  pious  endeavours  of  its 
head ;  that  therefore  they  ou^ht  without  delay  to  vote  him  such  effectual  aid 
as  not  onl^r  their  duty  but  their  interest  called  upon  them  to  furnish :  that  the 
controversies  about  religion  were  so  intricate,  and  of  such  difficult  discussiozi. 
as  to  give  no  hope  of  its  being  possible  to  bnn^  them  at  present  to  any  final 
issue ;  that  by  perseverance  and  repeated  sohdtations  tne  emperor  had  at 
lenffth  prevailed  on  the  pope  to  call  a  council  for  which  they  tiad  so  often 
wished  and  petitioned ;  that  the  time  appointed  for  its  meeting  was  now  come, 
and  both  narties  ought  to  wait  for  its  decrees  and  submit  to  them  as  the 
dedsions  ot  the  universal  Church. 

The  popish  members  of  the  diet  received  this  declaration  with  great  ap- 
plause, and  signified  their  entire  acquiescence  in  every  particular  which  it 
contained.  The  Protestants  expressed  great  siui)rise  at  propositions  whidi 
were  so  manifestly  repugnant  to  the  recess  of  the  former  diet ;  they  insisted 
that  the  questions  witn  regard  to  religion,  as  first  in  digni^  and  importance, 
ought  to  come  first  under  dehberation  ;  that,  alarming  as  tne  progress  of  the 
Turks  was  to  all  Qermany;  the  securing  the  free  exercise  of  their  rdigion 
touched  them  still  more  nearly ;  nor  could  they  nrosecute  a  foreign  war  with 
spirit  while  solicitous  and  uncertain  about  their  aomestic  tranquillity ;  that  tf 
the  latter  were  once  rendered  firm  and  permanent  they  would  concur  with 
their  countrymen  in  pushing  the  former,  and  yield  to  none  of  them  in  activity 
or  zeaL  But,  if  the  oanger  from  the  Turkish  arms  were  indeed  so  imminent 
as  not  to  admit  of  such  a  delay  as  would  be  occasioned  by  an  immediate 
examination  of  the  controverted  points  in  religion,  they  required  that  a  diet 
should  be  instantly  appointed,  to  which  the  final  settlement  of  their  religious 
disputes  should  be  referred ;  and  that  in  the  mean  time  the  decree  of  the 
former  diet  concerning  reli^on  should  be  explained  in  a  point  which  they 
deemed  essential.  By  the  recess  of  Spires  it  was  provided  that  they  should 
enjoy  unmolested  the  public  exercise  of  their  religion  until  the  meeting  of  a 
legal  council ;  but,  as  tne  pope  had  now  called  a  council,  to  which  Ferdinand  had 
required  them  to  submit,  tney  b^gan  to  suspect  that  their  adversaries  mi^t 
take  advantage  of  an  ambiguity  in  the  terms  of  the  recess,  and,  pretendmg 
that  the  event  therein  mentioned  had  now  taken  place,  might  pronounce  them 
to  be  no  longer  entitled  to  the  same  indulgence.  In  order  to  ^lard  against 
this  interpretation,  they  renewed  their  former  remonstrances  aeamst  a  councQ 
called  to  meet  without  the  bounds  of  the  empire,  summonea  by  the  pope's 
authority,  and  in  which  he  assumed  the  right  of  presiding,  and  declared  tha^ 
notwithstanding  the  convocation  of  any  such  illegal  assembly,  they  still  held 
the  recess  of  the  late  diet  to  be  in  full  force. 

At  other  junctures,  when  the  emperor  thought  it  of  advantage  to  soothe  and 
gain  the  Protestants,  he  had  devised  expedients  for  giving  them  satisfaction 
with  regard  to  demands  seemingly  more  extravagant ;  out,  nis  views  at  present 
being  very  different,  Ferdinand,  by  his  command,  adhered  inflexibly  to  his 
first  propositions,  and  would  jnake  no  concessions  which  had  the  most  remote 
tendency  to  throw  discredit  on  the  council  or  to  weaken  its  authority.  The 
Protestants,  on  Uieir  part,  were  no  less  inflexible ;  and,  after  much  time 
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spent  in  fniitless  endeavours  to  convince  each  other,  ther  came  to  no  agree- 
ment. Nor  did  the  presence  of  the  emperor,  who  upon  his  recovery  arrived 
at  Worms,  contribute  in  any  degree  to  render  the  Protestants  more  compliant. 
Fully  convinced  that  they  were  maintaining  the  cause  of  God  and  of  tnith, 
they  showed  themselves  superior  to  the  allurements  of  interest  or  the  sugges- 
tions of  fear ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  emperor  redoubled  his  solicitations  or 
discovered  his  designs,  their  boldness  seems  to  have  increased.  At  last  they 
openly  declared  that  they  would  not  even  dei^  to  vindicate  their  tenets  in 
presence  of  a  council  assembled  not  to  examnie  but  to  condemn  them,  and 
that  they  would  pay  no  r^ard  to  an  assembly  held  under  the  influence  of  s 

gope  who  had  already  precluded  himself  from  all  title  to  act  as  a  judge  by  his 
aving  stinuatized  tneir  opinions  by  the  name  of  heresv  and  denounced  against 
them  the  neaviest  censures  which,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  usurped  power,  he 
could  inflict.** 

While  the  Protestants  with  such  union  as  weD  as  firmness  rejected  all 
intercourse  with  the  council,  and  refused  their  assent  to  the  imperial  demands 
in  respect  to  the  Turkish  war,  Maurice  of  Saxony  alone  showed*  an  inclination 
to  gratify  the  emperor  with  regfud  to  both.  Though  he  professed  an  inviolable 
regard  for  the  Protestant  religion,  he  assumed  an  appearance  of  moderation 
p^uliar  to  himself,  by  which  he  confirmed  the  fovourable  sentiments  which 
the  emperor  alreaoy  entertained  of  him.  and  graduallv  paved  the  way  for 
executing  the  ambitious  designs  which  always  occupiea  his  active  and  enter- 
prising mind.**  His  example^  however,  had  little  influence  upon  such  as 
agreed  with  him  in  their  religious  opinions ;  and  Charies  perceived  that  he 
could  not  hope  either  to  procure  present  aid  from  the  Protestants  against  the 
Turks,  or  to  quiet  their  fears  ana  jealousies  on  account  of  their  religion.  But, 
as  his  schemes  were  not  vet  ripe  for  execution,  nor  his  preparations  so  far 
advanced  that  he  could  force  the  compliance  of  the  Protestants  or  punish 
their  obstinacy,  he  artfully  concealed  ms  own  intentions.  That  he  might 
augment  their  security,  he  appointed  a  diet  to  be  held  at  Batisbon  eariy  next 
year,  in  order  to  adjust  what  was  now  left  undetermined :  and  previous  to  it 
Ae  agreed  that  a  certain  number  of  divines  of  each  party  should  meet,  in  order 
to  confer  upon  the  points  in  dispute.** 

But,  how  far  soever  this  appearance  of  a  desire  to  maintain  the  present 
tranquillity  might  have  imposed  upon  the  Protestants,  the  emperor  was  inca- 
pable of  such  uniform  and  thorough  dissimulation  as  to  hide  altogether  from 
their  view  the  danjEerous  desi^  which  he  was  meditating  against  them. 
Herman,  Count  de  Wied.  archbishop  and  elector  of  Cologne,  a  prelate  conspi- 
cuous for  his  virtue  ana  primitive  simplicity  of  manners,  thoudi  not  more 
distinguished  for  learning  than  the  other  descendants  of  noble  families 
who  in  that  a^  possessed  most  of  the  great  benefices  in  Germany,  having 
become  a  proselyte  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformers,  had  begun,  in  the  ^ear 
1543,  with  the  assistance  of  Melancthon  and  Bucer,  to  abolish  the  ancient 
superstition  in  his  diocese,  and  to  introduce  in  its  place  the  rites  established 
among  the  Protestants.  But  the  canons  of  his  cathedral,  who  were  not  pos- ' 
sessea  with  the  same  spirit  of  innovation,  and  who  foresaw  how  fatal  the  levelling 
genius  of  the  new  sect  would  prove  to  their  dignitv  and  wealth,  opposed,  from 
the  beginning,  this  unprecedented  enterprise  of  tneir  archbishop,  with  all  the 
zeal  flowing  from  reverence  for  old  institutions,  heightened  by  concern  for 
their  own  interest.  This  opposition,  which  the  archbishop  considered  only  as 
a  new  argument  to  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  a  reformation,  neither  shook 
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his  resolution  nor  sUciDenad  his  ardour  in  |NroaecutiDg  his  plan.  The  canoiMB 
peroeiviD«[  all  their  endeavours  to  check  his  career  to  be  ineffectual,  solemnly 
protested  against  his  proceedings^  and  appealed  for  redress  to  the  j>ope  and 
emperor,  the  former  as  his  ecclesiastical,  the  latter  as  his  dvil  superior.  This 
appeal  being  laid  before  the  emperor  during  his  residence  in  Worms,  he  took 
the  canons  of  Cologne  under  his  immediate  protection.  ei\joined  them  to 
proceed  with  rigour  against  ail  who  revolted  from  the  estaotisbed  Church,  pro- 
oibited  the  arGhbish<^  to  make  anv  innovation  in  his  diocese,  and  summoned 
liim  to  ai^^ear  at  Brussels  within  toirty  days,  to  answer  the  accusations  which 
should  be  preferred  against  him.^ 

To  this  clear  evidence  of  his  hostile  intentions  against  the  Protestant  party. 
Charles  added  other  proofs  still  more  explicit  In lus  hereditary  dominions  of 
{he  Low  Countries  he  persecuted  all  who  were  BUi4)ected  of  Lutheratusm  with 
unrelenting  rigour.  As  soon  as  he  arrived  at  Worms,  he  sUenced  the  Prolea- 
tanl  Dreachers  in  that  dty.  He  allowed  an  Italian  monk  to  inveigfa  against 
the  Lutherans  from  the  pulpit  of  his  chi4)el, and  to  call  upon  huDLas  he 
regarded  the  favour  of  Qod,  to  exterminate  that  pestilent  heresy.  He  de- 
8{)atcbed  the  embassy  which  has  been  already  mentioned  to  CoDotantinople 
with  overtures  of  ^eace,  that  he  might  be  free  from  any  apprehensions  ol 
^ger  or  interruption  from  that  quarter.  Kor  did  any  of  these  steps,  or  their 
danserous  tendency,  escape  the  j^ous  observation  (rf  the  Protestants,  or  fail 
to  alarm  their  fears  and  to  excite  their  sdicitude  for  the  safety  of  their  sect 

Meanwhile^  Charles's  good  fortune,  which  predominated  on  all  occasions 
over  that  of  nis  rival  Francis,  extricated  him  out  of  a  difEknilty  from  which, 
with  all  his  sa^cadty  and  addx^  he  would  have  found  it  no  easy  matter  to 
have  disentangled  himself.  Just  about  the  time  when  the  duke  of  Orleans 
should  have  received  Ferdinand's  daughter  in  marriage^  and  together  with  her 
the  possession  of  the  Milanese,  he  diM  of  a  mali^;nant  fever.  Bv  this  event 
the  emperor  was  freed  from  the  necessity  of  giving  up  a  valuable  province 
into  the  hands  of  an  enemy,  or  from  the  inde^cy  of  vidating  a  recent  and 
solemn  engagement,  which  must  have  occasioned  an  immediate  rupture  with 
Franca  Be  affected,  however,  to  express  great  sorrow  for  the  untimely 
death  of  a  young  prince  who  was  to  have  been  so  nearly  allied  to  him ;  but  be 
carefully  avoided  entering  into  any  fresh  discussions  concerning  the  Milanese, 
and  would  not  listen  to  a  proposal  which  came  from  Francis  of  new-modelling 
the  treaty  of  Crespy,  so  as  to  make  him  some  reparation  for  the  advantages 
which  he  had  lost  oy  the  demise  of  his  son.  In  tne  more  active  and  vijgoroos 
part  of  Francis's  reign,  a  dedaration  of  war  would  have  been  the  certam  and 
instantaneous  consequence  of  such  a  flat  refusal  to  compl|y  with  a  demand 
seemingly  so  equitable ;  but  the  declining  state  of  his  own  health,  the  ex- 
haustea  condition  of  his  kingdom,  together  with  the  burden  of  the  war  against 
England,  obliged  him  at  present  to  dissemble  his  resentment  and  to  put  off 
thoughts  of  revenge  to  some  other  juncture.  In  consequence  of  this  event, 
the  unfortunate  duke  of  Savoy  lost  all  hope  of  obtaining  the  restitution  of  his 
territories;  and  the  rights  or  daims  relinquished  by  the  treaty  of  Crespy 
returned  in  full  force  to  the  crown  of  France,  to  serve  as  pretexts  for  future 
wars.** 

Upon  the  first  intelligence  of  the  duke  of  Orleans's  death,  the  confederates 
of  Smalkalde  flattered  themselves  that  the  essential  alterations  which 
appeared  to  be  unavoidable  consequences  of  it  could  hardly  fail  of  producing 
a  rupture^  which  would  prove  the  means  of  their  safety.    But  they  were  not 
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more  diflajMwinted  with  regard  to  this  than  in  their  expectations  from  an 
event  whidi  seemed  to  be  the  certain  prelude  of  a  quarrel  between  the 
emperor  and  the  pope.  When  Paul,  wnose  passion  tor  aggrandizing  his 
famiW  increased  as  he  advanced  in  years  and  as  ne  mw  the  dignity  and  power 
which  they  derived  immediatelT  irom  him  becomii^  more  precarious,  found 
that  he  could  not  bring  Charles  to  mprove  of  his  ambitious  schemes,  he 
ventured  to  grant  his  son  Peter  Lewis  the  investiture  of  Parma  and  Plaoeutia, 
though  at  the  risk  of  incurrittf^  the  displeasure  of  the  emperor.  At  a  time 
when  a  great  part  of  Europe  mveighea  openly  against  the  corrupt  manners 
and  ezorhitent  power  ol  eecle8iastic&  and  wlfuni  a  council  was  summoned  to 
reform  the  disorders  in  the  Church,  tlus  indeoent  grant  of  such  a  principality 
to  a  son  of  whose  illegitimate  birth  the  pope  ought  to  have  been  ashamea,  and 
whose  licentious  mcHnus  all  good  men  detosted,  gave  general  offence.  Some 
eardinals  in  the  imperial  interest  remonstrated  against  such  an  unbecoming 
atienation  of  the  patrimony  of  the  Church ;  the  Spanish  ambassador  would  not 
be  present  at  the  scrfemnity  of  his  infediment ;  and,  upon  pretext  that  these 
cities  were  part  of  the  Milanese  state,  the  emperor  peremptorilv  refused  to 
ooofirm  the  deed  of  investiture.  But  both  the  emperor  and  pope  being  intent 
i4K>n  one  common  object  in  Germany,  they  sacrificed  their  particnlar  passions 
to  that  puUic  cause,  and  suppressed  the  emotions  of  jealousy  or  resentment 
which  were  rising  on  this  occasion,  that  they  might  jomtly  puraue  what  each 
deemed  to  be  of  greater  importance.*' 

About  this  time  the  peace  of  Qermany  was  disturbed  by  a  violent  but  short 
irroptkm  of  Henry,  duke  of  Brunswick.  This  prince,  though  still  stripped  of 
his  dominions,  which  tbe  emperor  held  in  sequestration  until  his  difierences 
with  the  confederates  of  Smalkalde  should  be  adjusted,  possessed,  however,  so 
mudi  credit  in  Germany  that  he  undertook  to  raise  for  the  French  king^  a 
eonsiderable  bodv  of  troops  to  be  empk>yed  in  the  war  against  England.  The 
money  stipulated  for  this  purpose  was  duly  advanced  by  Francis ;  the  troops 
were  levied ;  but  Henry,  mstoad  of  leading  them  towards  France,  suddenly 
entered  his  own  dominions  at  their  head,  in  hopes  of  recovering  possession  of 
them  before  any  army  could  be  assembled  to  oppose  htm.  The  confederates 
were  not  more  surprised  at  this  unexpected  attack  than  tlie  king  of  France 
was  astonished  at  a  mean,  thievish  fnuuL  so  unbecoming  the  character  of  a 
prince.  But  the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  with  incredible  expedition,  collected  as 
many  men  as  put  a  stop  to  the  progress  of  Henry^  nndisciplinea  forces,  and, 
being  joined  nj  his  son-in-law  Maurice,  and  by  some  troops  betonging  to  the 
elector  of  Saxony,  he  gained  such  advantages  over  Henry^  who  was  rash  and 
bold  in  forming  his  schemes  but  feeble  and  undetermined  m  executing  them, 
M  obliged  him  to  disband  his  army^  and  to  surrender  himself,  together  with 
his  eldest  son,  prisoners  at  discretion.  He  was  kept  in  dose  omifinement, 
until  a  new  reverse  of  affairs  procured  him  liberty.^ 

As  this  defeat  of  Henry's  wild  enterprise  added  new  reputation  to  the 
aims  of  the  Protestants,  the  establishment  of  the  Protestant  religion  in  the 
Palatinate  broog[ht  a  great  aooession  of  strength  to  their  party.  Frederi<L 
who  succeeded  his  brother  Lewis  m  that  electorate,  had  long  been  suspected 
of  a  secret  propensity  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformers,  which  upon  his 
accession  to  the  principality  he  openly  manifested.  But,  as  he  expected  that 
aomething  effectual  towards  a  general  and  legal  establishment  of  religion 
would  be  the  fruit  of  so  many  diets,  conferences,  and  negotiations,  he  did  not 
at  first  attempt  any  public  mnovation  in  his  dominions.  Finding  all  these 
lasue  in  nothing,  he  tnooght  himsdl  called  at  length  to  countenance  by  his 
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authority  the  system  which  he  approved  of.  and  to  gratify  the  wishes  of  his 
subjects,  who  dy  their  intercourse  with  tne  Protestant  states  had  almost 
universally  imbibed  their  opinions.  As  the  warmth  and  impetuosity  which 
accompanied  the  spirit  of  reformation  in  its  first  efforts  had  somewhat  abated, 
this  change  was  made  with  great  order  and  regularity ;  the  ancient  rites  were 
abolished,  and  new  forms  introduced,  without  any  acts  of  violence  or  symptoms 
of  discontent.  Though  Frederic  adopted  the  religious  system  of  the  Pro- 
testants, he  imitated  the  example  of  Maurice,  and  did  not  accede  to  the 
league  of  Smalkalde.** 

A  few  weeks  before  this  revolution  in  the  Palatinate,  the  general  council 
*  was  opened,  with  liie  accustomed  solemnities,  at  Trent  The  eyes  of  the 
Catholic  states  were  turned  with  much  ez^tation  towards  an  assembly 
which  all  had  considered  as  capable  of  applvmg  an  effectual  remedy  for  the 
disorders  of  the  Church  when  they  first  broke  out,  thou^  many  were  afraid 
that  it  was  now  too  late  to  hope  for  great  benefits  from  it,  when  the  malady, 
by  being  suffered  to  increase  during  twenty-eight  years,  had  become  invete- 
rate and  grown  to  such  extreme  viuenoe.  The  pope,  bv  his  last  bull  of  oon-) 
vocation,  nad  appointed  the  first  meeting  to  be  held  in  March.  But  his  views 
ani  those  of  tne  emperor  were  so  different  that  almost  the  whole  year  was 
spent  in  negotiations.  Charles,  who  foresaw  that  the  rigorous  decrees  <tf  thd 
council  agamst  the  Protestants  would  soon  drive  them,  in  self-defence  as  well 
as  from  resentment,  to  some  desperate  extreme,  laboured  to  put  off  its  meet* 
ing  until  his  warlike  preparations  were  so  far  advanced  that  ne  might  be  in  a 
condition  to  second  its  decisions  by  the  force  of  his  arms.  The  pone,  who  had 
early  sent  to  Trent  the  legates  who  were  to  preside  in  his  name^  Knowing  to 
what  contempt  it  would  expose  his  authonty  and  what  suspicions  it  would 
beget  of  his  intentions  if  the  fathers  of  the  council  should  remain  in  a  state  of 
inactivity  when  the  Church  was  in  such  danger  as  to  require  their  immediate 
and  vigorous  interposition,  insisted  either  upon  translating  the  council  to  some 
city  in  Italy,  or  upon  suspending  altogether  its  proceedings  at  that  juncture^ 
or  upon  authorizing  it  to  begin  its  deliberations  immediately.  The  emptor 
rejected  the  two  former  expedients,  as  equally  ofiiansive  to  the  Germans  of 
every  denomination ;  but,  finding  it  impossible  to  elude  the  latter,  he  pio^ 
posed  that  the  council  should  begin  with  reforming  the  disorders  in  the 
Church  before  it  proceeded  to  examine  or  define  articles  of  faith.  This 
was  the  very  thing  which  the  court  of  Rome  dreaded  most,  and  which  had 
prompted  it  to  employ  so  manv  artifices  in  order  to  prevent  the  meeting  ol 
such  a  dangerous  judicatory,  raul,  though  more  complmnt  than  some  oThis 
predecessors  with  regard  to  calling  a  conneO,  was  no  less  jealous  than  they 
nad  been  of  its  jurisdiction,  and  saw  what  matter  of  triumph  such  a  method 
of  proceeding  would  afford  the  heretics.  He  apprehended  consequences  not 
only  humbling  but  fatal  to  the  papal  see  if  the  council  came  to  consider  an 
inquest  into  abuses  as  their  only  ousiness,  or  if  inferior  prelates  were  allowed 
to  gratify  their  own  envy  and  peevishness  by  prescribing  niles  to  those  who 
were  exalted  above  them  in  dignity  and  power.  Without  listening,  therefore, 
to  this  insidious  proposal  of  the  emperor,  he  instructed  his  legates  to  open  the 
council 

The  first  session  was  spent  in  matters  of  form.  In  a  subsequent  one  it 
was  agreed  that  the  framing  a  confession  of  faith,  wherein  should  be  contained 
all  the  articles  which  the  Chiuvh  required  its  members  to  believe,  ought  to  be 
the  first  and  principal  business  of  tne  council,  but  that  at  the  same  time  due 
attention  should  be  given  to  what  was  necessary  towards  tiie  roformatioa  d 
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manners  and  discipline.  From  this  first  symptom  of  the  si>irit  with  which  the 
council  was  animated,  from  the  high  tone  of  authority  which  the  legates  who 
presided  in  it  assumed,  and  from  the  implicit  deference  with  whicn  most  of 
the  members  followed  their  directions,  the  Protestants  conjectured  with  ease 
what  decisions  they  might  expect.  It  astonished  them,  however,  to  see  forty 
prelates  (for  no  greater  number  was  vet  assembled)  assume  authority  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  universal  Church  ana  proceed  to  determine  the  most  important 
points  of  doctrine  in  its  name.  Sensible  of  this  indecency,  as  well  as  of  tlie 
ridicule  with  which  it  might  be  attended,  the  council  advanced  slowly  in  its 
deliberations,  and  all  its  proceedings  were  for  some  time  languishing  and 
feeble.**  As  soon  as  the  confederates  of  Smalkalde  received  information  of  the 
opening  of  the  council,  they  publisiied  a  long  manifesto^  containing  a  renewal 
01  their  protest  against  its  meeting,  together  with  the  reasons  which  induced 
them  to  decline  its  jurisdiction.*^  The  pope  and  emperor^  on  their  part,  were 
so  little  soUcitous  to  quicken  or  add  vigour  to  its  o^rations,  as  plainly  dis- 
covered that  some  object  of  greater  importance  occi^ied  and  interested  toem. 
The  Protestants  were  not  inattentive  or  unconcerned  spectators  of  the 
motions  of  the  severely  pontiff  and  of  Charles,  and  they  eatertained  every 
day  more  violent  suspicions  of  their  intentions,  in  consequence  of  intelligence 
received  from  different  quarters  of  the  machinations  carrying  on  against  them. 
The  king  of  England  informed  them  that  the  emperor,  having  lonff  resolved 
to  exterminate  their  opinions,  would  not  fail  to  employ  this  interval  of  tran- 
quillitjr  which  he  now  ex^joyed  as  the  most  favourable  juncture  for  carrying 
his  desi^  into  execution.  The  merchants  of  Augsburg,  which  was  at  that 
time  a  city  of  extensive  trade,  received  advice  l^  means  oftheir  correspondents 
in  Italy,  among  whom  were  some  who  secretly  favoured  the  Protestant  cause,** 
that  a  dangerous  confederacy  against  it  was  forming  between  the  pope  and 
emperor.  In  confirmation  of  this,  they  heard  from  the  Low  Countries  that 
Charles  had  issued  orders,  though  with  every  precaution  which  could  keep  the 
measure  concealed,  for  raising  troops  both  there  and  in  other  parts  of  his 
dominions.  Such  a  variety  of  information,  corroborating  all  that  their  own 
jeftlousT  or  observation  led  them  to  apprehend,  left  the  Protestants  little  reason 
to  douot  of  the  emperor's  hostile  intentions.  Under  this  impression,  the 
deputies  of  the  confederates  of  Smalkalde  assembled  at  Frankfort,  and,  by 
communicating  their  intelligence  and  sentiments  to  each  other,  reciprocally 
heightened  their  sense  of  toe  impending  danger.  But  their  union  was  not 
such  as  their  situation  required,  or  the  preparations  of  their  enemies  rendered 
necessary.  Their  league  had  now  subsisted  ten  years.  Among  so  many 
members,  whose  territories  were  intermingled  with  each  other,  and  wha 
according  to  the  customs  of  Qermany,  had  created  an  infinite  variety  of  mutual 
rights  and  claims  by  intermarriages,  alliances,  and  contracts  of  different  kinds, 
suDJects  of  jealousy  and  discord  had  unavoidably  ariseao.  Some  of  the  con- 
federates, being  connected  with  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  were  highly  disgusted 
with  the  landgnive  on  accoimt  of  the  rigour  with  which  he  had  treated  that 
rash  and  unfortimate  prince.  Others  taxed  the  elector  of  Saxony  and  land- 
grave, the  heads  of  the  league,  with  having  involved  the  members  in  unneces- 
sary and  exorbitant  expenses  by  their  profuseness  or  want  of  economy.  The 
views,  likewise,  and  temper  of  those  two  princes,  who  by  their  superior  power 
and  authority  influenced  and  directed  the  whole  body,  being  extremely  different, 
rendered  all  its  motions  languid,  at  a  time  when  the  utmost  vigour  and  de- 
spatch were  requisite.  The  Eindgrave,  of  a  violent  and  enterprising  temper, 
but  not  forgetful,  amidst  his  zeal  for  religion,  of  the  usual  maxims  of  human 
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policy,  inBiBted  th«t,  as  the  danger  which  threatened  them  was  manifest  and 
imaToidable,  they  Bnould  have  recourse  to  the  most  effectual  expedient  for 
securing  their  own  safety,  by  courtiixg  the  protection  of  the  kings  of  France 
«nd  England,  or  by  joining  in  alliance  with  the  Protestant  cantons  of  Switzer- 
land, from  whom  they  miffht  expect  such  powerful  and  present  assistance  as 
tbeir  situation  demandecL  The  elector,  on  the  other  hand,  with  the  most 
upright  intentions  of  any  prince  in  that  agja,  and  with  talents  which  might 
have  qnahiied  him  abundantly  for  the  administration  of  government  in  any 
tranquil  period,  was  possessed  with  such  superstitious  veneration  for  all  the 
parts  of  the  Lutheran  system,  and  such  iMgoted  attadmient  to  all  its  tenets, 
as  made  him  averse  to  a  union  with  those  who  differed  from  him  in  any  artide 
of  faith,  and  rendered  him  very  incapable  of  undertaking  its  defence  m  times 
d  dilhculty  and  daneer.  He  seemed  to  thmk  that  the  concerns  of  religion 
were  to  be  regulated  by  principles  and  maxims  totally  difierent  from  those 
which  apply  to  the  oommon  affairs  of  life ;  and,  being  swayed  too  much  by  the 
opinions  of  Luther,  who  was  not  only  a  stranger  to  the  rules  of  political  con- 
duct, but  despised  them,  he  often  disooverra  an  uncomplying  spirit  that 
proved  of  the  greatest  detriment  to  the  cause  which  he  wished  to  support  In- 
nuenoed  on  this  occasion  by  the  severe  and  rigid  notions  of  that  Reformer,  he 
refused  to  enter  into  any  confederacy  with  Francis,  because  he  was  a  perse- 
cntor  of  the  truth,  or  to  solicit  the  fnendship  of  Henry,  because  he  was  no  less 
impk>iis  and  profane  than  the  pope  himself,  or  even  to  join  in  alliance  with  the 
Swiss,  because  Hhsf  differed  from  the  Germans  in  several  essential  articles  of 
faith.  This  dissension  about  a  point  of  sudi  consequence  produced  its  natural 
effeeta.  Each  secretly  censured  and  reproached  the  other.  The  landgrave 
considered  the  elector  as  fettered  by  narrow  prejudices  unworthy  of  a  prince 
called  to  act  a  chief  part  in  a  scene  of  such  impdrtanoe.  The  elector  suspected 
the  landgrave  of  loose  principles  and  ambitious  views  which  corresponded  ill 
with  the  sacred  cause  wherein  they  were  engaged.  But,  though  the  elector^ 
scruples  prevented  their  timely  application  for  foreign  aid,  and  the  jealousy  or 
discontent  of  the  other  princes  defeated  a  proposal  for  renewing  their  original 
confederacy,  the  term  during  which  it  was  to  continue  in  force  being  on  the 
point  of  expiring,  yet  the  sense  of  their  common  danger  induced  them  to  agree 
with  regard  to  other  points,  particularly  that  they  would  never  acknowledge 
the  assembly  of  Trent  as  a  lawful  connaL  nor  suffer  the  archbishop  of  Cologne 
to  be  oppressed  on  account  of  the  steps  wnidi  he  had  taken  towards  the  rdor- 
matimi  of  his  diocese.** 

The  landcrave,  about  this  time,  desirous  of  penetrating  to  tiie  bottom  of 
the  emperors  intentions,  wrote  to  Gmnvelle,  whom  he  knew  to  be  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  all  his  master^s  schemes,  informing  him  of  the  several  par- 
ticulars which  raised  the  suspicions  of  the  Protestants,  and  be^ng  an 
explicit  declaration  of  what  they  had  to  fear  or  to  hope.  Granvelle,  m  return, 
assured  them  that  the  intelligence  which  they  had  received  of  the  emperor^ 
military  preparations  was  exagprated,  and  all  their  suspicions  destitute  of 
foundation ;  that  though,  in  oraer  to  guard  his  frontiers  against  any  insult  of 
the  French  or  English,  he  had  commanded  a  small  body  of  men  to  be  raised 
in  the  Low  Countries,  he  was  as  solicitous  as  ever  to  maintain  tranquiUi^  in 
/Sermahv.*^ 

But  the  emperor's  actions  did  not  correspond  with  these  professions  of  his 
minister.  For,  instead  of  appointing  men  of  known  moderation  and  a  pacific 
temper  to  appear  in  defence  of  the  Q&tholic  doctrines  at  the  conference  which 
had  been  agreed  on,  he  made  choice  of  fierce  bigots,  attached  to  their  own 

•  Seek.,  ilL  M6,  570,  613.-Slcid.,  366.  -  Ibid.,  SSS. 
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mtem  with  a  blind  obstinacy  that  rendered  all  hope  of  a  reconcilement 
desperate.  MalTenda,  a  Spanish  divine,  who  took  upK)n  him  the  conduct  of 
the  debate  on  the  part  of  the  CathoKcs,  mana^  it  with  all  the  subtle  dex- 
terity of  a  scholastic  metaphysician,  more  studious  to  perplex  his  adversaries 
than  to  convince  them,  and  intent  on  palliating  error  tnan  on  discovering 
truth.  The  Protestants,  filled  with  indignation  as  well  at  his  sophistry  as  at 
some  regulations  which  the  emperor  endeavoured  to  impose  on  the  dis- 
putants, broke  ofF  the  conference  abruptly,  being  now  fully  convinced  that  in 
all  his  ute  measures  the  emperor  could  have  no  other  view  than  to  amuse 
them,  and  to  gain  time  for  ripening  his  own  sehames.** 

■•  Sleld,  868.-Seck.,  Ui.  OO. 
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While  appearances  of  danger  daUy  increased,  and  the  temi)est  whidi  had 
been  so  long  a  gathering  was  ready  to  break  forth  in  all  its  yiolence  &^nst 
the  Protestant  dnurch,  Luther  was  saved^  by  a  seasonable  death,  from  feeling 
or  beholding  its  destructive  rage.  Having  gone^  though  in  a  declining  state 
of  health  and  during  a  ri^rons  season,  to  ms  native  d^  of  JSisleben,  in  order 
to  compose  by  his  authontj  a  dissension  among  the  counts  of  Mansfield,  be 
was  seized  with  a  violent  mflammation  in  his  stomach,  which  in  a  few  oays 
put  an  end  to  his  life,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age.  As  he  was  raised  up 
by  Providence  to  be  the  author  of  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  interesting 
revolutions  recorded  in  history,  there  is  not  any  person^  perhaps,  whose  cha- 
racter has  been  drawn  with  such  opposite  coloursL  In  his  own  age,  one  party, 
struck  with  horror  and  inflamed  with  rage  when  they  saw  with  what  a  cuuriDg 
hand  he  overturned  everything  which  uiey  held  to  be  sacred  or  valued  as 
beneficial,  imputed  to  him  not  only  all  the  defects  and  vices  of  a  man,  but  the 
qualities  of  a  demon.  The  other,  warmed  with  the  admiration  and  gratitude 
which  they  thought  he  merited  as  the  restorer  of  light  and  liberty  to  the 
Christian  Churchy  ascribed  to  him  perfections  above  the  condition  of  humanity, 
and  viewed  all  his  actions  with  a  veneration  bordering  on  that  which  shoula 
be  paid  only  to  those  who  are  guided  by  the  immediate  inspiration  of  Heaven. 
It  is  his  own  conduct,  not  the  undistmfl;uishing  censure  or  tiie  exaggerated 
praise  of  his  contemporaries,  that  ought  to  r^ate  the  opinions  of  the 
present  age  concerning  him.  Zeal  for  what  he  rMouded  as  truth,  undaunted 
mtrepidity  to  maintain  his  own  system,  abilities,  both  natural  and  acquired, 
to  defend  his  principles,  and  unwearied  industry  in  propagating  them,  are 
virtues  which  shine  so  conspicuously  in  every  part  of  ms  behaviour  that  even 
his  enemies  must  allow  him  to  have  possessed  them  in  an  eminent  desree. 
To  these  may  be  added,  with  equal  justice,  such  purity  and  even  austerify  ol 
manners  as  became  one  who  assumed  the  character  of  a  reformer,  sudi 
sanctity  of  life  as  suited  the  doctrine  which  he  delivered,  and  such  jperfect  dis- 
interestedness as  afibrds  no  slight  presumption  of  his  smoeritf.  Superior  to 
all  selfish  considerations,  a  stranger  to  the  elegandes  of  life,  and  despising  its 
pleasures,  he  left  the  honours  and  emoluments  of  the  Church  to  his  disdpies, 
remaining  satisfied  himself  in  his  orinnal  state  of  professor  in  the  university 
and  pastor  of  the  town  of  Wittemberig,  with  md  moderate  appointiiieDti 
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Annexed  to  these  offices.  His  extraordinanr  qnatitiee  were  aUoyed  Trith  no 
inconsiderable  mixture  of  human  frailty  ana  human  passions.  These,  how- 
ever, were  of  such  a  nature  that  they  cannot  be  imputed  to  malevolence  or 
corruption  of  hearty  but  seem  to  have  taken  th«r  rise  from  the  same  source 
with  many  of  his  virtues.  His  mind,  forcible  and  vehement  in  all  its  opera- 
tions, roused  by  ^preat  objects  or  agitated  fay  violent  passions,  broke  out,  on 
many  occasions,  with  an  impetuosity  which  astonishes  men  of  feebler  spirits  or 
such  as  are  i»]aced  in  a  more  tranquil  situation.  By  carrying  some  praise- 
worthy dispositions  to  excess,  he  bordered  sometimes  on  what  was  culpable, 
and  was  often  betrayed  into  actions  which  exposed  him  to  censure.  His  con- 
fidence that  his  own  opinions  were  well  founded  approached  to  arrogance ;  his 
courage  in  asserting  them^  to  rashness ;  his  firmness  in  adhering  to  them,  to 
obstincuT' ;  and  his  seal  m  confuting  his  adversaries,  to  rage  stfid  scurrility. 
Accustomed  himself  to  consider  everything  as  sulwrdinate  to  truth,  he 
expected  the  same  deference  for  it  from  other  men ;  and,  without  making 
any  allowances  for  their  timidity  or  nrejudioes,  he  poured  forth  aj^ainst  such 
as  di8iH>pointed  him  in  this  particalar  a  torrent  of  invective  mmgled  with 
contempt  Begardless  of  any  distinction  of  rank  or  character  when  his 
doctrines  were  attacked,  he  cbastised  aQ  his  adversaries  in<^criminately  with 
the  same  roa^^h  hand:  neither  the  royal  dignity  of  Heniy  YIIL  nor  the 
eminent  leaminfl;  and  abilities  of  Erasmus  screened  them  from  the  same  gross 
abuse  with  whicn  he  treated  Tetzel  or  Eckius. 

But  these  indecencies  of  which  Luther  was  guilty  must  not  be  imputed 
wholly  to  the  vioienee  of  his  temper :  they  ought  to  be  charg^  in  part  on  the 
manners  of  the  aga  Among  a  rude  people,  unacquainted  with  those  maxims 
which,  by  patting  continual  restraint  on  the  passions  of  individuals,  have 
polished  societv  and  rendered  it  agreeable,  disputes  of  every  kind  were  managed 
with  heat,  and  strong  emotions  were  uttered  m  their  natural  language,  without 
reserve  or  delicacy.  At  the  same  time,  the  works  of  learned  men  were  all 
composed  in  Latin,  and  they  were  not  only  authoriaed,  by  the  example  of 
eminent  writers  in  that  language,  to  use  their  antagonists  with  the  most 
illiberal  scuirititj,  bat  in  a  dead  tongue  indeoendes  ol  every  kind  appear  less 
shocking  than  in  a  living  language,  whose  idioms  and  pniases  seem  gross 
because  they  are  familiar. 

In  passing  judgment  upon  the  characters  of  men,  we  ought  to  try  them  by 
the  prindpies  and  maxims  of  their  own  age,  not  by  those  of  another.  For, 
althou^  virtue  and  vice  are  at  all  times  the  same,  manners  and  customs  vary 
eontinually.  Some  parts  of  Luther's  behaviour  which  to  us  appear  most 
culpable  gave  no  disgust  to  his  contemporaries.  It  was  even  by  some  of  these 
qualities  which  we  are  now  apt  to  blame  that  he  was  fitted  for  accomplishing 
the  great  work  which  he  undertook.  To  rouse  mankind  when  sunk  m  igno- 
rance or  superstition,  and  to  encounter  the  rage  of  bigotry  armed  with  power, 
required  thid  utmost  vehemence  of  seal,  as  wSl  as  a  temper  daring  to  excess. 
A  gentie  call  would  neither  have  reached  nor  have  excited  those  to  whom  it 
was  addressed.  A  spirit  more  amiable  but  less  vigorous  than  Luther's  would 
have  shrunk  back  from  the  dangers  which  he  braved  and  surmounted. 
Towards  the  close  of  Luther's  life,  though  without  any  perceptible  diminution 
of  his  zeal  or  abilities,  the  infirmities  of  ms  temper  increased  upon  him,  so  that 
he  grew  daily  more  peevish,  more  irascible,  and  more  impatient  of  contradiction. 
Having  Uvea  to  be  a  witness- of  his  own  amazing  success,  to  see  a  great  part  of 
Europe  embrace  his  doctrines,  and  to  shake  the  foundation  of  the  papal 
throne,  before  which  the  mightiest  monarchs  had  trembled,  he  discovereo,  on 
some  occasions,  aymptoms  of  vanity  and  self-applause.    He  must  have  bee% 
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indeecL  more  tiun  buul  i^  upon  eontempbting  all  tiiftt  he  actwllj  j 
pUaheo,  he  had  never  ielt  any  sentiinent  of  thiBldnd  riang  in  his  braut' 

Some  time  before  his  dealn,  he  felt  hii  strength  dedining^  his  constitution 
being  worn  out  bj  a  prodigioos  malti|)licitj  of  bosiness.  added  to  the  labour  d 
discharging  his  ministerial  function  with  unremitting  oiUgence,  to  the  latigne 
of  constant  study,  besides  the  composition  otf  works  as  voluminous  as  if  he 
had  enjoyed  unintemq>ted  leisure  and  retirement  His  natural  intrepidi^ 
did  not  forsake  him  at  the  approach  of  death ;  his  last  conversation  with  his 
friends  was  concerning  the  hsfipinesB  reserved  for  good  men  in  a  future  lif e^  o< 
which  he  spoke  with  the  fervour  and  dsHg^t  natund  to  one  who  expected  and 
wished  to  enter  soon  upon  the  eigoyment  ot  it*  The  aoeonnt  of  his  deatk 
filled  the  Roman  Oathohc  parl^  with  ezceisive  as  well  as  indecent  jot,  and 
damped  the  spirits  of  all  his  foUoweEs,— neither  party  snffidentiy  coMaennK 
that  his  docfcrmes  were  now  so  firmly  rooted  as  to  be  m  a  conation  to  flonrisE 
independent  of  the  hand  which  had  first  pbnted  tbenL  His  hmend  was 
celebrated,  by  order  of  the  efector  at  Saxony,  with  extnu>rdinary  pomp.  He 
left  several  chUdran  by  his  wila,  Catherine  k  Boiia,  who  survived  him. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  kst  century  there  were  in  Sakoiiy  MMue  of  his  dft> 
scendants  in  decent  and  honourable  stetions.* 

Tlw  emperor  meanwhile  pursued  the  plan  of  disstmnktion  with  whidi  he 
had  set  oot^  employingevery  art  to  amuse  the  Protestants  and  to  quiet  theor 
fears  and  jealousies.  For  tnis  purpose  he  contrived  to  have  an  inlsrview  witk 
the  hmdgiave  of  Hesse,  the  most  actire  of  all  the  confederates  and  tiie  most 
auspHsious  of  hk  dni^pB.  To  him  he  made  audi  warm  prof esiXNis  of  his 
ooncem  for  the  hanpinem  ol  Qennany  and  of  lus  avenrnm  to  all  violent 
measures,  he  denied  m  such  express  terms  his  having  entered  into  any  kagoe 
or  having  b^gnn  any  military  preparations  idiioh  should  give  any  just  cause 
of  akna  to  the  Protsstants,  as  seem  to  have  dumelled  all  the  landgravei's 
doubts  and  apprehensions  and  sent  him  away  fuDv  satisfied  of  his  pacific 
intentions.  This  artifice  was  of  great  advantage^  ana  effectuallv  answered  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  emi^oved.  The  land^ve,  upon  hii  leavinff  ^Mres, 
whm  he  had  been  admitted  to  this  interview,  went  to  Woims,  where  the 
Smalkaldic  confederates  were  assembled,  and  gsre  tiiem  such  a  flattering 
representation  of  the  emperor's  favourable  disposition  towards  them  that  thej^ 
-who  were  too  apt,  as  well  from  the  temper  of  the  Qerman  nation  as  from  the 
genius  of  all  great  associations  or  bodies  of  men,  to  be  tkm  and  dilatoiy  and 
undecisive  in  their  delibentions,  thought  there  was  no  necessity  of  taking 
any  immediata  measures  agmnst  dan^  which  appeared  to  be  dirtant  or 
imaginary.* 

Sudi  events,  howerer,  soon  oceoired  as  stamred  the  eredit  whidi  the 
Protestants  had  given  to  tiie  emperoi's  dedarawons.  The  Ooonoil  of  Trent, 
though  still  composed  of  a  small  number  of  Italian  and  Spanish  prelates^ 
without  a  snigie  depntj  from  many  of  the  kingdoms  wfaidi  it  assumed  a  right 

*  A  nmcitable  Uutanoe  oftlilfl,  m  well  m  que  nt  In  eo^yertt  et  MeliB  faertan.  Ha  «l 
of  a  oertaln  •ingolarHy  anddeYaftlonof  ■enti-       mulU  In  mnndo  lUnd  per  oMMc«p«itet,eime 
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•ffecU  which  he  had  to  bequeath  were  verj  papa,  onearia,  ngam,  prindpani  et  aaoer*>> 

Inoonslderable.  be  thoagbt  It  neceseary  to  turn,  immo  omnium  damoDam  odio.   QafclnU 

make  a  testament,  but  Boorned  to  ftame  it  with  igHnr,  ad  diepoeltlonem  banc,  in  re  exigna, 

theumalleKalfbnnaIttieB:*«Notaafnn,"Beys  milBclat, li  adutt  naana meas  teeUnonlnm, at 

be,  '*taocelo, in t«rra,et  Inlipmo :  etauciorita-  dici  poarit,  Umt  seripait  D.  Martlnua  Lather, 

tern  ad  hoe  KOlBclentem  babeo,  nt  mfhi  soil  naUrina  Dei»et  teatlaETangeUl  elne."  Seek., 

crcdatnr,  com  Dens  mihl,  homfaii  lloet  damna-  Ub.  tlL  6S1. 

MU.et  miaeiabUI  peooatorl,  ex  patema  mlaeri-  •  SleM^  SSt.-4S66kn  Ub.  IM.  SSI,  ele. 

ooidiafivaaieUiuB  Sill  aid  ciadhl«tt»dedtcl|.  •IbM.,SSU  «  OakU  Hirt,  SSI,aia. 
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of  biiiding  by  its  decrees,  being  ashamed  of  its  long  inactivity,  proceeded  now 
to  settle  articles  of  the  greatest  importance.  Having  begun  with  ezamyiing 
the  first  and  chief  point  m  controversy  between  the  Cnurcn  of  Rome  and  the 
Reformers,  concerning  the  mle  which  shonid  be  held  as  snpreme  and  decisive 
in  matters  of  faith,  the  conndl,  by  its  infiUIible  authority,  determined,  "•  That 
the  books  to  whidi  the  desi^ation  of  apocryphal  hath  been  given  are  of 
equal  authority  with  those  which  were  reoeivea  by  the  Jews  and  primitive 
Christians  into  the  sacred  canon ;  that  the  traditions  handed  down  from  the 
Apostolic  age  and  preserved  in  the  Church  are  entitled  to  as  much  regard  as 
the  doctrines  and  precepts  which  the  inspired  authors  have  committed  to 
writing ;  that  the  Latin  translation  of  the  Scriptures  made  or  revised  by  St 
Jerome,  and  known  by  the  name  of  the  VuUjaU  translation,  shoiikl  be  read  in 
churches  and  appealed  to  in  the  schools  as  authentic  and  canonical."  Against 
all  who  disclaimed  the  truth  of  these  tenets  anathemas  were  denounced  in  the 
name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  Holy  Ghost  The  decision  of  these  points, 
which  undermined  the  main  foundation  of  the  Lutheran  system,  was  a  plain 
warning  to  the  Protestants  what  judgment  they  might  expect  when  the 
council  should  have  leisure  to  take  into  consideration  the  particular  and  sub- 
<»dinate  articles  of  their  creed.* 

This  discovery  of  the  council's  readiness  to  condemn  the  opinions  of  the 
Protestants  was  soon  followed  by  a  striking  instance  of  the  pc^s  resolution 
to  punish  such  as  embraced  them.  The  appeal  of  the  canons  of  Cologne 
Minst  their  archbishop  having  been  carried  to  Rome,  Paul  eagerly  seiied  on 
Ihat  opportunity  both  of  displaying  the  extent  of  his  own  authority  and  of 
teadmig  the  German  ecclesiastics  tne  danger  of  revoltiuK  from  the  established 
Chinch.  As  no  person  appeared  in  behalf  of  the  archbishop,  he  was  held  to 
be  convicted  of  the  crime  of  heresy,  aiKl  a  papal  bull  was  issued  depriving  him 
of  his  ecclesiastical  dignity,  inflicting  on  him  the  sentence  of  excommunication, 
and  absolving  his  subjects  from  the  oath  (^  allegiance  which  they  had  taken 
to  him  as  theur  civil  superior.  The  countenance  whidi  he  had  given  to  the 
Lutheran  heresy  was  the  only  crime  imputed  to  him,  as  weU  as  the  only  reason 
assigned  to  justify  the  extraordinary  severity  of  this  decree.  The  Protestants 
conld  hardly  believe-that  Paul,  how  zealous  soever  he  might  be  to  defend  the 
established  system  or  to  humble  those  who  invaded  it,  would  have  ventured  to 
proceed  to  such  extremities  against  a  prince  and  elector  of  the  empire,  without 
having  previously  secured  sudi  powernil  protection  as  would  render  his  censure 
something  more  than  an  impotent  and  despicable  sally  of  resentment  They 
were,  of  course,  deeply  alarmed  at  this  sentence  against  the  archbishop,  con- 
sidering it  as  a  sure  indication  of  the  malevolent  intentions  not  only  of  the 
pone,  but  of  the  emperor,  ajjainst  the  whole  party.* 

upon  this  fresh  revival  of  their  fears  with  such  violence  as  is  natural  to  men 
roused  from  a  fake  security  and  conscious  of  their  having  been  deceived, 
Charies  saw  that  now  it  became  necessary  to  throw  aside  tAe  mask  and  to 
declare  openly  what  part  he  determined  to  act  By  a  long  series  of  artifice 
and  fallacy  he  had  gained  so  much  time  that  his  measures,  though  not  alto- 
gether ripe  for  execution,  were  in  great  forwardness.  The  pope,  by  his  pro- 
ceedings against  the  elector  of  Cologne,  as  well  as  by  the  decree  of  tHe  council, 
had  precipitated  matten  into  such  a  situation  as  rendered  a  breach  between 
the  emperor  and  the  Protestants  almost  unavoidable.  Charles  had,  therefore^ 
no  choice  left  him  but  either  to  take  part  with  them  in  overturning  what  the 
see  of  Rome  had  determined,  or  to  suppcnrt  the  authority  of  the  Church  openly  by 
force  of  arms.    Nor  did  the  pope  thmk  it  enough  to  have  brought  the  emperor 
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under  a  necessity  of  acting :  he  pressed  him  to  hegin  his  opeiations  imme- 
diately, and  to  carry  them  on  with  such  vigour  as  oould  not  fail  of  secuiing 
success.  Transported  by  his  zeal  against  heresy,  Paul  forgot  all  the  pnident 
and  cautious  maxims  of  the  panal  see  with  regajrd  to  the  danger  of  extending 
the  imperial  authority  beyond  due  bounds ;  and  in  order  to  crush  the  Lutherans 
he  was  willing  to  contribute  towards  raising  up  a  master  that  might  one  day 
prove  formidable  to  himself  as  well  as  to  the  rest  of  Italy. 

But,  besides  the  certain  expectation  of  assistance  from  the  pope,  Charlea 
was  now  secure  from  any  danger  of  interrui)tion  to  his  desi^  by  the  Turkish 
arms.  His  negotiations  at  the  Porte,  which  he  had  earned  on  with  great 
assiduity  since  the  peace  of  Crespv,  were  on  the  point  of  being  terminated  in 
such  a  manner  as  he  desired.  Solymau,  partlv  in  compliance  with  the  French 
kin^i;,  who,  in  order  to  avoid  the  disagreeable  owigation  of  joining  the  emperor 
against  his  ancient  ally,  laboured  with  great  zeal  to  bring  about  an  accommo- 
dation between  them,  and  partly  from  its  beiuff  necessary  to  turn  his  arms 
towards  the  East,  where  the  Persians  threatened  to  invade  his  dominions,  con- 
sented without  diOiculty  to  a  truce  for  live  years.  The  chief  article  of  it  wa& 
''That  each  should  retain  possession  of  what  he  now  held  in  Hungaiy ;  and 
Ferdinand,  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  pride  of  the  sultan,  submitted  to  pi^  an  annual 
tribute  of  fifty  thousand  crowns.'' ' 

But  it  was  upon  the  aid  and  concurrence  of  the  Qermana  themselves  that 
the  emperor  relied  with  the  greatest  confidence.  The  Germanic  bodv,  he 
.knew,  was  of  such  vast  strength  as  to  be  invincible  if  it  were  united,  ana  that 
it  was  only  by  employing  its  own  force  that  he  could  hope  to  subdue  itw 
Happilv  for  him.  the  union  of  the  several  members  in  this  great  system  was 
so  leeble,  the  whole  frame  was  so  loosely  compacted,  and  its  different  parla 
tended  so  violently  towards  separation  from  each  other,  that  it  was  almost  im- 
Dossible  for  it  on  any  important  emergence  to  join  in  a  general  or  vigorous  effort. 
In  the  present  juncture  the  sources  of  disooiu  were  as  many  and  as  various  as 
had  been  known  on  any  occasion.  The  Roman  Catholics,  animated  with  zeal 
in  defence  of  their  religion  proportional  to  the  fierceness  with  which  it  had 
been  attacked,  were  ea^r  to  second  any  attempt  to  humUe  those  innovators 
who  had  overturned  it  in  many  provinces  and  endangered  it  in  moreu  John 
and  Albert  of  Brandenburg  as  well  as  several  other  princes,  inoeneed  at  the 

,  ^         idc  had  t 


haughtiness  and  rigour  with  which  the  duke  of  Brunswick  had  been  treated 
by  the  confederates  of  Sraalkalde,  were  impatient  to  rescue  him  and  to  he 
revenged  on  them.  Charles  observed  with  satisfaction  the  working  of  those 
passions  in  their  minds,  and,  counting  on  them  as  sure  auxiliaries  whenever 
he  should  think  it  proper  to  act,  he  found  it,  in  the  mean  time^  more  necessary 
to  moderate  than  to  inflame  their  rage. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  affairs,  such  the  discernment  with  which  the 
emperor  foresaw  and  provided  for  every  event,  when  tiie  diet  of  the  empire 
met  at  Batisbon.  Many  of  the  Roman  Cathohc  members  i^pesred  there  in 
person,  but  most  of  the  confederates  of  Smalkalde,  under  pretence  of  being 
unable  to  bear  the  expense  occasioned  by  the  late  unnecessary  frequencv  of  such 
assemblies,  sent  only  deputies.  Their  jealousy  of  the  emperor,  together  with 
an  apprehension  that  violence  mi^ht  perhaps  be  employed  in  order  to  force 
their  approbation  of  what  he  should  propose  in  the  diet,  was  the  true  cause  of 
their  absence.  The  speech  with  wliich  the  emperor  opened  the  diet  was  ex- 
tremely artful.  After  professing,  in  common  form,  his  regard  for  the  prosperity 
of  the  Germanic  body,  and  declaring  that,  in  order  to  bestow  nis  whole 
attention  upon  the  re-establishment  of  its  order  and  tranquillity,  he  had  at 
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present  abandoned  all  other  cares,  rejected  the  most  pressing  soHdtatioDS  of 
nis  other  subjects  to  reside  among  them,  and  postponed  affairs  of  the  greatest 
importance,  he  took  notice,  with  some  disapprobation,  that  his  disinterested 
example  had  not  been  imitated,  many  members  of  chief  consideration  having 
neglected  to  attend  an  assembly  to  Woich  he  had  repaired  with  such  manifest 
inconvenience  to  himself.  He  then  mentioned  their  unhappy  dissensions 
about  religion,  lamented  the  ill  success  of  his  past  endeavours  to  compose 
them,  complained  of  the  abrupt  dissolution  of  the  late  conference,  and  craved 
their  advice  with  regard  to  tne  best  and  most  effectual  method  of  restoring 
union  to  the  churches  of  Germany,  together  with  that  happy  agreement  in 
articles  of  faith,  which  their  ancestors  had  found  to  be  of  no  less  adviotage  to 
their  civil  interest  than  becoming  theur  Christian  profession. 

By  this  gracious  and  popular  method  of  oonsultmg  the  members  of  the  diet 
rather  thim  of  obtruding  upon  them  any  opinion  of  his  own,  besides  tho 
appearance  of  great  moderation  and  the  merit  of  paying  much  respect  to  their 
judgment,  the  emperor  dexterously  avoided  discovering  his  own  sentiments, 
anareserved  to  himself,  as  his  only  part,  that  of  carrying  into  execution  what 
thev  should  recommend.  Nor  was  he  less  secure  of  such  a  decision  as  he 
wished  to  obtain  by  referring  it  wholly  to  themselves.  The  Roman  Catholic 
members,  prompted  hj  their  own  zeal  or  prepared  by  his  intrigues,  joined  im- 
mediatelv  m  representing  that  the  authority  of  the  council  now  met  at  Trent 
ought  to  oesupreme  in  allmatters  of  controversy ;  that  all  Christians  should  sub* 
mit  to  its  decrees  as*the  infallible  rule  of  their  faith ;  and  therefore  they  besought 
him  to  exert  the  power  with  which  he  was  invested  by  the  Almighty  in  proteetmg 
that  assembly  and  in  compelling  the  Protestants  to  acquiesce  in  its  determina- 
tions. Hie  Protestants,  on  the  other  hand,  presented  a  memorial,  in  which, 
after  repeating  their  objections  to  the  councu  of  Trent,  they  proposed,  as  the 
only  efiectual  ineUiod  of  deciding  the  ooints  in  dispute,  that  either  a  free 
general  council  should  be  assembled  in  Uermany,  or  a  national  council  of  the 
empire  should  be  called,  or  a  select  number  of  divines  should  be  appointed  out 
of  each  party  to  examine  and  define  articles  of  faith.  They  mentioned  the 
recesses  of  several  diets  favourable  to  this  proposition^  and  which  had  afforded 
them  the  prospect  of  terminating  all  their  oifferences  m  this  amicable  manner ; 
they  now  conjured  the  emperor  not  to  depart  from  his  former  plan,  and,  by 
offering  violence  to  their  consciences,  to  bring  calamities  upon  Germany  tfaie 
veiy  thought  of  which  must  fill  every  lover  of  his  country  with  horror.  The 
emperor,  receivinjBf  this  paper  with  a  contemptuous  smile,  paid  no  further  reeard 
to  it  Havinsp  abeady  taJcen  his  final  resolution,  and  perceiving  that  nothing 
but  force  could  compel  them  to  acquiesce  in  it,  he  despatched  the  cardinal  ol 
Trent  to  Rome,  in  order  to  conclude  an  alliance  with  the  pope,  the  terms  of 
whidi  were  already  agreed  on ;  he  commanded  a  body  ot  troops,  levied  on 
purpose  in  the  Low  Countries,  to  advance  towards  Germany ;  he  gave  com* 
missions  to  several  oflioers  for  raisins;  men  in  different  parts  of  the  empire ;  he 
warned  John  and  Albert  of  Brandenburg  that  now  was  the  proper  time  of 
exerting  themselves  in  order  to  rescue  their  ally,  Henry  of  Brunswick,  from 
captivity.* 

All  these  things  could  not  be  transacted  without  the  observation  and  know- 
ledge of  the  Protestants.  The  secret  was  now  in  many  hands ;  under  what- 
ever veil  the  emperor  still  aft'ected  to  conceal  his  designs,  his  officers  kept  no 
such  mysterious  reserve ;  and  his  aDies  and  subjects  spoke  out  his  intentions 
plainly.  Alarmed  with  reports  of  this  kind  from  every  quarter,  as  well  as 
with  the  preparations  for  war  which  they  could  not  but  observe,  the  deputies 
•  Sleid.,  3Y4..~Seck.,  iU.  US. 
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of  the  oonfederiktes  demanded  aadieiioe  of  the  emperor)  and,  in  the  name  of 
their  masters,  required  to  know  whether  these  military  preparations  were 
carried  on  bj  his  command,  and  for  what  end,  and  against  what  enemy.  To 
a  question  put  in  such  a  tone,  and  at  a  time  when  facts  were  becouie  too 
notorious  to  be  denied,  it  was  necessary  to  give  an  explicit  answer.  Charles 
owned  the  orders  which  he  had  issued,  and,  professmg  ins  purpose  not  to 
molest  on  account  of  religiou  those  who  should  act  as  du^ul  subjects,  declared 
that  he  had  nothing  in  view  but  to  maintain  the  rights  and  prerogatives  of 
the  imiwrial  dignity,  and,  by  punishing  some  factious  members,  to  preserve 
the  ancient  constitution  of  the  empire  from  being  impaired  or  dissolved  by 
their  irregular  and  licentious  conduct.  Though  the  emperor  did  not  name  the 
persons  whom  he  charged  with  such  high  crimes  and  destined  to  be  the  object 
of  his  vengeance^  it  was  obvious  that  he  had  the  elector  of  Saxony  and  land- 
grave of  Hesse  m  view.  Their  deputies,  considering  what  he  had  said  as  a 
plain  declaration  of  his  hostile  intentions,  immediately  retired  from  JEtatisbon.* 

The  cardinal  of  Trent  found  it  no  diihcult  matter  to  treat  with  the  popcL 
ivho^  having  at  length  brought  the  emperor  to  adopt  that  plan  which  he  had 
kmg  recommended,  assented,  with  eagerness  to  every  article  that  he  proposed. 
The  league  was  signed  a  few  days  after  the  cardinal's  arrival  at  Rome.  The 
pernicious  heresies  which  abounded  in  Qermany,  the  obstinacy  of  the  Pro- 
testants in  rejecting  the  holy  council  assembled  at  Trent^  and  the  necessity 
of  maintaining  sound  doctrin&  together^with  good  order,  m  the  Church,  are 
mentioned  as  the  motives  of  tnis  union  between  the  contrfu^tln^  parties.  In 
order  to  check  the  growth  of  these  evils,  and  to  punish  such  as  nad  impiously 
contributed  to  spr^  them,  the  emperor,  having  long  and  without  succesa 
made  trial  of  gentler  remedies,  engaged  mstantgr  to  take  the  field  with  a 
Butficient  army,  that  he  might  compel  all  who  disowned  the  council  or  had 
apostatized  from  the  religion  of  their  forefathers  to  return  to  the  bosom  of  the 
Church  and  submit  with  due  obedience  to  the  holy  sea  He  likewise  bound 
hhnself  not  to  conclude  a  peace  with  them  during  six  months  without  the 
pope's  consent,  nor  without  assigning  him  his  share  in  any  conquests  which 
should  be  made  upon  them,  and  tnat  even  after  this  period  he  should  not  agree 
to  any  accomodation  which  might  be  detrimental  to  the  Church  or  to  the 
interest  of  reli^ou.  On  his  parL  the  pope  stipulated  to  deposit  a  hkrge  sum 
in  the  Bank  of  Venice  towards  defraying  the  expense  of  the  war ;  to  maintain 
at  his  own  charge,  during  the  space  of  six  months,  twelve  thousand  foot  and 
five  hundred  hSnh ;  to  grant  the  emperor  for  one  year  half  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical revenues  throughout  Spain ;  to  authorize  him,  by  a  bull,  to  alienate  as 
much  of  the  lands  belonging  to  religious  houses  in  tnat  oounti^  as  would 
amount  to  the  sum^of  five  hundred  thousand  crowns ;  and  to  emplov  not  only 
spiritual  censures,  but  military  force,  aoiinst  any  prmce  who  shoula  attempt 
to  interrupt  or  defeat  the  execution  of  (his  treaty.*^ 

Notwithstanding  the  explicit  terms  in  which  the  extirpation  of  heresy  was 
dedaied  to  be  the  object  of  the  war  which  was  to  follow  upon  this  treaty, 
Charles  still  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  Germans  that  he  had  no  design  to 
abridge  their  religious  liberty,  but  that  he  aimed  only  at  vindicating  his  own 
authority  and  repressing  the  insolence  of  such  as  md  encroached  upon  itL 
With  this  view,  he  wrote  circular  letters,  in  the  same  strain  with  his  answer 
to  the  deputies  at  Ratisbon,  to  most  of  the  free  cities  and  to  several  of  the 
princes  wno  had  embraced  tne  Protestant  doctrines.  In  these  he  complained 
toudlv,  but  in  general  terms,  of  the  contempt  into  which  the  imperial  dignity 
had  uuient  anof  ol  the  i^esumptuous  as  well  as  disorderly  behaviour  of  some 
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members  of  the  empirei  He  decbured  that  he  now  took  arms  not  in  a  religious 
but  in  a  dvil  (quarrel ;  not  to  oppress  any  who  continued  to  behave  as  quiet 
and  dutiful  subjects,  but  to  humUe  the  arrogance  of  such  as  had  thrown  of! 
all  sense  of  that  subordinatiou  in  which  they  were  placed  under  him  as  head 
of  the  Germanic  body.  Qross  as  this  deception  was,  and  manifest  as  it  might 
have  appeared  to  all  who  considered  the  emperor's  conduct  with  attention,  it 
became  necessary  for  him  to  make  trial  of  its  effect ;  and  such  was  the  con- 
fidence and  dexterity  with  which  he  employed  it  that  he  derived  the  most  solid 
advantages  from  this  artifica  If  he  had  avowed  at  once  an  intention  of  over- 
turning the  Protestant  Church  and  of  reducing  all  Germany  under  its  former 
atate  3.  subjection  to  the  papal  see,  none  of  the  cities  or  princes  who  had 
embraced  the  new  opinions  could  have  remained  neutial  after  such  a  declara- 
tion, far  less  could  they  have  ventured  to  assist  the  emperor  in  such  an  enter- 
prise. Whereas  by  concealing,  and  even  disclaiming,  any  intention  of  that 
Idnc^  he  not  only  saved  himself  from  the  danger  of  being  overwhelmed  by  a 
general  confederacy  of  all  the  Protestant  states,  but  he  furnished  the  timid 
with  an  excuse  for  continuing  inactive,  and  the  designing  or  interested  with  a 

Sretext  for  joining  him,  without  exposing  themselves  to  the  infamy  of  aban- 
oning  their  own  principles  or  taking  part  openly  in  suppressing  them.  At 
the  same  time,  the  emperor  well  knew  that  if  by  their  assistance  he  were 
enabled  to  break  the  power  of  the  elector  of  Saxony  and  the  landgrave,  he 
might  afterwards  prescribe  what  terms  he  pleased  to  the  feeble  remains  of  a 
party  without  union,  and  destitute  of  leaders,  who  would  then  regret,  too  late, 
their  mistaken  confidence  in  him  and  their  inconsiderate  desertion  of  their 
associates. 

The  pope,  by  a  sudden  and  unforeseen  display  of  his  zeal,  had  welluigh  dis- 
concertea  this  plan,  which  the  emperor  had  formed  with  so  much  care  and  artw 
Proud  of  having  been  the  author  of  such  a  formidable  league  a^nst  the 
Lutheran  heresy,  and  happy  in  thinking  that  the  glory  of  extirpatmg  it  was 
reserved  for  his  pontificate,  he  published  the  articles  of  his  treaty  with  the 
emperor,  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  pious  intention  of  their  confederacy,  as 
well  as  to  display  his  own  zeal,  which  prompted  him  to  make  such  extra- 
ordinary efforts  tor  maintaining  the  faith  in  its  purity.  Not  satisfied  with 
this,  he  soon  after  issued  a  bull  containing  most  liberal  promises  of  indulgence 
to  ail  who  should  engage  in  this  holy  enterprise,  together  with  warm  exhorta- 
tions to  such  as  could  not  bear  a  part  in  it  themselves  to  increase  the  fervour 
of  their  prayers  and  the  severity  of  their  mortifications  that  they  might  draw 
down  the  blessing  of  Heaven  upon  those  who  undertook  it*'  Kor  was  it  zeal 
alone  which  pushed  the  pope  to  make  declarations  so  inconsistent  with  the 
account  which  the  emperor  nimself  ^ve  of  his  motives  for  taking  arms.  He 
was  much  scandalized  at  Charles's  dissimulation  in  such  a  caiise,  at  his  seem- 
ing to  be  ashamed  of  owning  his  zeal  for  the  Church,  and  at  his  endeavours  to 
make  that  pass  for  a  politi(^  contest  which  he  ouf^ht  to  have  gloried  in  as  a 
war  that  had  no  other  object  than  the  defence  of  religion.  With  as  much 
solicitude,  therefore,  as  the  emperor  laboured  to  disguise  the  purpose  of  the 
confederacy,  did  the  pope  endeavour  to  publish  their  real  plan,  in  order  that 
they  might  come  at  once  to  an  open  rupture  with  the  Protestants,  that  all 
hopes  of  reconciliation  might  be  cut  ofi,  and  that  Charles  might  be  under 
fewer  temptations  and  have  it  less  in  his  power  than  at  present  to  betray  the 
interests  of  the  Church  by  any  accommodation  beneficial  to  himself." 

The  emperor,  though  not  a  little  offended  at  the  pope's  indiscretion  or 
malice  in  making  this  discovery,  continued  boldly  to  pursue  his  own  plan,  and 
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to  assert  his  intentions  to  be  no  other  than  what  he  had  originallr  avowed. 
Several  of  the  Protestant  states  whom  he  had  previously  gained  thought 
themselves  justified  in  some  measure  by  his  declaration  for  abandoning  their 
associates,  and  even  for  riving  assistance  to  him. 

But  these  artifices  did  not  impose  on  the  greater  and  sounder  part  of  the 
Protestant  confederates.  They  clearly  perceived  it  to  be  against  the  Reformed 
religion  that  the  emperor  had  taken  arms,  and  that  not  only  the  supptression 
of  It  but  the  extinction  of  the  German  liberties  would  be  the  certain  con- 
sequence of  his  obtaining  such  an  entire  superiority  as  would  enable  him  to 
execute  his  schemes  in  their  full  extent  They  determined,  therefore,  to  pre- 
pare for  their  own  defence,  and  neither  to  renounce  those  religious  truths  to 
the  knowledge  of  which  tney  had  attained  by  means  so  wonderful  nor  to 
abandon  those  civil  rights  which  had  been  transmitted  to  them  by  their  an^ 
cestors.  In  order  to  give  the  necessary  directions  for  this  purpose,  their 
deputies  met  at  Ulm,  soon  after  their  abrupt  departure  from  Ratisbon.  Their 
dehberations  were  now  conducted  with  such  vigour  and  unanimity  as  the 
imminent  danger  which  threatened  them  req^uiredL  The  contingent  of  troops 
which  each  of  the  confederates  was  to  furnish  having  been  fixed  by  the  on* 
ginal  treaty  of  union,  orders  were  given  for  bringing  them  immediately  into 
the  field.  Being  sensible  at  last  that,  through  the  narrow  prejudices  of  some 
of  their  members  and  the  imprudent  security  of  others,  they  had  neglected  too 
long  to  strengthen  themselves  by  foreign  alliances,  they  now  applied  with  great 
earnestness  to  the  Venetians  and  Swiss. 

To  the  Venetians  they  represented  the  emperor's  intention  of  overturning 
the  present  system  of  Qermany  and  of  raising  himself  to  absolute  power  in 
that  countrv  by  means  of  foreign  force  furnished  by  the  pope ;  thev  warned 
them  how  fatal  this  event  would  prove  to  the  liberties  of  Italy,  ana  that  by 
suffering  Charles  to  acquire  unlimited  authority  in  the  one  country  they  would 
soon  feel  his  dominion  to  be  no  less  despofic  in  the  other ;  they  besought 
them,  therefore,  not  to  grant  a  passage  through  their  territories  to  those 
troops  which  ought  to  be  treated  as  common  enemies,  because  by  subduing 
Germany  they  prepared  chains  for  the  rest  of  Europe.  These  reflections  had 
not  escaped  toe  sagacity  of  those  wise  republicans.  They  had  communicated 
their  sentiments  to  the  pope,  and  had  endeavoured  to  divert  him  from  an 
alliance  which  tended  to  render  irresistible  the  power  of  a  potentate  whose 
ambition  he  already  knew  to  be  boundless.  But  tney  had  found  Paul  so  eager 
in  the  proseaition  of  his  own  plan  that  he  disregarded  all  their  remonstrances.'* 
This  attempt  to  alarm  the  pope  having  proved  unsuccessful,  they  declined  doing 
anything  more  towards  preventing  the  dangers  which  they  foresaw  ;  and  in 
return  to  the  application  from  the  confederates  of  Smalkalde,  they  informed 
them  that  thev  could  not  obstruct  the  march  of  the  pope's  troops  through  an 
open  country  but  by  levying  an  army  strong  enough  to  face  them  in  the  Add, 
and  that  this  would  draw  upon  themselves  the  whole  weight  of  his  as  well  as 
of  the  emperor's  indignation.  For  the  same  reason,  they  declined  lending  a 
sum  of  money  which  the  elector  of  Saxony  and  landgrave  proposed  to  borrow 
of  them  towards  carrying  on  the  war." 

The  demands  of  the  confederates  upon  the  Swiss  were  not  confined  to  the 
obstructing  of  the  entrance  of  foreigners  into  Germany :  they  required  of 
them,  as  the  nearest  neighbours  and  closest  allies  of  the  empire,  to  mterpose 
with  their  wonted  vigour  for  the  preservation  of  its  liberties,  and  not  to  stand 

^  Adiiaai,  IrtorU  de'  suoi  Tempi,  Ub.  r.  iv.  ISO.— Lambertas  HortendiM  de  BeUo  Ger- 
p.  332.  miinioo,  apud  ScanUnm,  toI.  U.  p.  647. 
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as  inactive  spectators  while  their  brethren  were  oppressed  and  enslaved.  But, 
with  whatever  seal  some  of  the  cantons  might  have  been  disposed  to  act  when 
the  cause  of  the  Reformation  was  in  danger^  the  Helvetic  body  was  so  divided 
with  regard  to  religion  as  to  render  it  ansafe  for  the  Protestants  to  take  any 
step  without  consulting  their  Catholic  associates ;  and  among  them  the  emis- 
sanes  of  the  pope  and  emjperor  had  such  influence  that  a  resolution  of  main- 
taining an  exact  neutrality  between  the  contending  parties  was  the  utmost 
that  could  be  procured." 

Being  disappointed  in  both  these  applications,  the  Protestants,  not  long 
after,  had  recourse  to  the  kines  of  France  and  England,  the  approach  (» 
danger  either  overcoming  the  elector  of  ^ixon/s  scruples  or  obliging  him  to 
yield  to  the  importunities  of  his  associates.  The  situation  of  the  two  monarchs 
flattered  them  with  hopes  of  success.  Though  hostilities  between  them  had 
continued  for  some  time  after  the  peace  of  Orespy,  they  became  weary  at  last 
of  a  war  attended  with  no  glory  or  advantage  to  either,  and  had  lately  termi- 
nated all  their  differences  by  a  peace  concluded  at  Campe,  near  Ardres. 
Francis  having  with  great  ditticulty  procured  his  allies,  the  Scots,  to  be  included 
in  the  treaty,  in  return  for  that  concession  he  engaged  to  pav  a  great  sum  which 
Henry  demanded  as  due  to  him  on  several  accounts ;  and  he  left  Boulogne  in 
the  hands  of  the  English  as  a  pledge  for  his  faithful  performance  of  that  article. 
But,  though  the  re-establishment  of  peace  seemed  to  leave  the  two  monarchs 
at  liberty  to  turn  their  attention  towards  Germany,  so  unfortunate  were  the 
Protestants  that  the^r  derived  no  immediate  advantage  from  this  circumstance. 
Henry  appeared  unwilling  to  enter  into  any  alliance  with  them  but  on  such 
conditions  as  would  render  him  not  only  the  head  but  the  supreme  director  of 
their  league,— a  pre-eminence  which^  as  the  bonds  of  union  or  hiterest  between 
them  were  but  feeble,  and  as  he  differed  from  them  so  widely  in  his  religious 
sentiments,  they  haa  no  inclination  to  admit**  Francis,  more  powerfully 
inclined  by  political  considerations  to  afford  them  assistance,  tound  his  kingdom 
so  much  exhausted  by  a  long  war,  and  was  so  much  afraid  of  irritating  the 
pope  by  entering  into  close  union  with  excommunicated  heretics,  that  he  durst 
not  undertake  the  protection  of  the  Smalkaldic  league.  By  this  ill-timed 
caution,  or  bv  a  superstitious  deference  to  scruples  to  which  at  other  times  he 
was  not  much  addicted,  he  lost  the  most  promising  opportunity  of  mortifying 
and  distressing  his  rival  which  presented  itself  during  nis  whole  reiip. 

But,  notwitnstanding  their  ul  successs  in  their  negotiations  with  foreign 
courtSj  the  confederates  found  no  difficulty  at  home  in  bringing  a  suflicient 
force  into  the  field.  Germany  abounded  at  that  time  in  inhabitants ;  the 
feudal  institutions,  which  subsisted  in  full  force,  enabled  the  nobles  to  call  out 
their  numerous  vassals  and  to  put  them  in  motion  on  the  shortest  warning ; 
the  martial  spirit  of  the  Germans,  not  broken  or  enervated  by  the  introduction 
( f  commerce  and  arts,  had  acquired  additional  vigour  during  the  continual 
wars  in  which  they  had  been  employed  for  half  a  century,  either  in  the  pay  of 
the  emperors  or  the  kings  of  France.  Upon  every  opportunity  of  entering  into 
service  they  were  accustomed  to  nm  eagerly  to  arms ;  and  to  every  standard 
that  was  erected,  volunteers  flocked  from aliquarters."  Zeal  seconded  on  this 
occasion  their  native  ardour.  Men  on  whom  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation 
had  made  that  deef)  impression  which  accompanies  truth  when  first  discovered 
prepared  to  maintain  it  with  proportional  vigour ;  and  among  a  warlike  people 
It  appeared  infamous  to  remain  inactive  when  the  defence  of  religion  was  the 
motive  for  taking  arms.  Accident  combined  with  all  these  circumstances  in 
facilitating  the  levy  of  soldiers  among  the  confederates.  A  considerable  number 
'»  Sleid..  392.  "  Rymer,  xw.  M. -Herbert.  268.  "  Seek.,  lib.  HI.  161. 
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of  Oennaos  in  the  pay  of  Fniwe,  being  dismisEed  brtbe  king  on  the  prospect 
of  peace  with  Kngauid,  joined  in  a  body  tbegUndMaof  the  Protestants.'*  By 
nidia  coDcnnenoe  of  caneoi  they  were  enabled  to  abscmUe  in  a  few  weeks  an 
anny  eoin|Meed  of  leventy  thonsand  foot  and  fifteen  thoosuid  hone,  prorided 
with  a  tnin  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  cannon,  eisht  hundred  ammnnitian- 
wagOM^  eight  thooand  beasts  of  burden,  and  six  thousand  pioneen.**  This 
anny»  one  of  the  most  numerous  and  undoubtedly  the  best  appointed  ol  any 
which  had  been  levied  in  Europe  during  that  century  did  not  require  the 
united  effort  of  the  whole  Protestant  body  to  raise  it  The  elector  of  Saxony, 
the  fauidgraTe  of  Hesse,  the  duke  of  WuitembuiK)  the  piinoes  of  Anhalt,  and 
the  imperial  cities  of  Au^buig,  Ulm,  and  Strasbuig,  were  the  <mlj  powexs 
which  contributed  towards  this  great  annament :  ue  electors  (rf  Cologne,  of 
Brandeubure,  and  the  eount  pauLtine,  overawed  by  the  emperor's  threats  or 
deoehred  by  ms  professions,  remained  neuter.  John,  marquis  of  Brandenburg 
Bareith,  and  Albert  of  Brandenburg  An«pa4>h,  though  both  eariy  convots  to 
Lutheranism,  entered  openly  into  the  emperor's  service,  under  pretext  of 
having;  obtained  his  promise  for  the  security  of  the  Protestant  religion ;  and 
Maunoe  (rf  Saxony  soon  foDowed  their  example. 

The  number  of  their  troo^  as  weU  as  the  amazing  rapidity  wherewith  thej 
had  assembled  them,  astonished  the  emperor  and  filled  him  with  the  most 
disauieting  apprehensions.  He  was,  indeed,  in  no  condition  to  resbt  such  a 
mignty  forca  Shut  up  in  Ratisbon,  a  town  of  no  great  strength,  whose  in- 
habitants, bein^^  mostly  Lutherans,  would  have  been  more  r»dy  to  betray 
than  to  assist  him,  with  onlv  three  thousand  Spanish  foot,  who  had  served  in 
Hungary,  and  about  five  thousand  Qermans,  who  had  joined  him  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  empire,  he  must  have  been  overwhelmed  bv  the  approach 
of  such  a  formidable  army,  which  he  could  not  fic'ht,  nw  ooula  he  even  hor>e 
to  retreat  from  it  in  safetv.  The  pope's  troops,  tnough  in  full  march  to  his 
relief,  had  hardly  reached  the  frontiers  of  Germany;  the  forces  which  he 
expected  from  the  Low  Countries  had  not  yet  begun  to  move,  and  were  even 
far  from  beins  cdbplete.**  His  situation,  however,  called  for  more  immediate 
succour,  nor  aid  it  seem  practicable  for  him  to  wait  for  such  distant  auxiliaries, 
with  whom  his  junction  was  so  precarious. 

But  it  happened  fortunately  for  Charles  that  the  confederates  did  not  avail 
themselves  of  the  advantage  which  lay  so  full  in  their  view.  In  civil  wars  the 
first  steps  are  commonly  taken  with  much  timidity  and  hesitation.  Men  are 
solicitous,  at  that  time,  to  put  on  the  semblance  of  moderation  and  equity ; 
they  strive  to  gain  partisans  by  seeming  to  adhere  strictlv  to  known  forms ; 
nor  can  they  oe  brought  at  once  to  violate  those  established  institutions 
which  in  times  of  tranquillity  they  have  ever  been  accustomed  to  reverence : 
hence  their  proceeding  are  often  feeble  or  dilatory  when  they  ought  to  be 
most  vigorous  and  decisive.  Induencxd  bv  those  considerations  which,  happily 
for  the  peace  of  society,  operate  powerfully  on  the  human  mind,  the  con- 
federates could  not  think  of  throwing  off  that  allegiance  which  they  owed  to 
the  head  of  the  empire,  or  of  turning  their  arms  against  him,  without  one 
solemn  appeal  more  to  his  candour  and  to  the  impartial  judgment  of  their 
fellow-subjects.  For  this  purpose,  they  addressed  a  letter  to  the  emperor  and 
a  manifesto  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  Germany.  The  tenor  of  both  was  the 
same.  They  represented  their  own  conduct  with  regard  to  civil  affairs  as 
dutiful  and  submissive ;  they  mentioned  the  inviolable  union  in  which  they 

'•  Thuan.,  lib.  1.  «8.  1550. 12mo,  p.  13,  a. 
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had  lived  with  the  emperor,  as  well  as  the  many  and  recent  marks  of  his  good 
will  and  gratitude  wherewithal  they  had  been  honoured ;  they  asserted  re- 
ligion to  be  the  sole  cause  of  the  violence  which  the  emperor  now  meditated 
a^nst  them,  and,  in  proof  of  this,  produced  many  arguments  to  convince 
those  who  were  so  weak  as  to  be  deceived  by  the  artifices  with  which  he 
endeavoured  to  cover  his  real  intentions ;  they  declared  their  own  resolution 
to  risk  everything  in  maintenance  of  their  religious  rights,  and  foretold  the 
dissolution  of  the  German  constitution  if  the  emperor  ^ould  finally  prevail 
against  them.'* 

Charles,  though  in  such  a  perilous  situation  as  might  have  inspired  him 
with  moderate  sentiments,  appeared  as  inflexible  and  naughty  as  if  nis  aflairs 
had  been  in  the  most  prosperous  state.  His  only  reply  to  the  address  and 
manifesto  of  the  Protestants  was  to  publish  the  ban  of  the  empire  against  the 
elector  of  Saxony  and  landgrave  of  Hesse,  their  leaders,  and  against  all  who 
should  dare  to  assist  them.  By  this  sentence,  the  ultimate  and  most  rigorous 
one  which  the  German  jurisprudence  has  provided  for  the  punishment  of 
traitors  or  enemies  to  their  country,  they  were  declared  rebels  and  outlaws, 
and  deprived  of  every  privilege  which  they  enjoyed  as  members  of  the  Ger- 
manic body ;  their  goods  were  confiscated,  their  subjects  absolved  from  their 
oath  of  allegiance,  and  it  became  not  only  lawful  but  meritorious  to  invade 
their  territories.  The  nobles  and  free  cities  who  framed  or  perfected  the 
constitution  of  the  German  government  had  not  been  so  negligent  of  their 
own  safetyand  privileges  as  to  trust  the  emperor  with  this  formidable  juris- 
diction. The  authority  of  a  diet  of  the  empire  ou^ht  to  have  been  interposed 
before  any  of  its  members  could  be  put  under  the  ban.  But  Charles  over- 
looked that  formahty,  well  knowing  that  if  his  arms  were  crowned  with  success 
there  would  remain  none  who  would  have  either  power  or  courage  to  call  m 
question  what  he  had  done.**  The  emperor,  however,  did  not  found  his 
sentence  against  the  elector  and  landgrave  on  their  revolt  from  the  established 
Church  or  their  conduct  with  regard  to  relidon :  he  affected  to  assign  for  it 
reasons  purely  civil,  and  those,  too,  express^  in  such  general  and  ambiguous 
terms,  without  specifying  the  nature  or  circumstances  of  their  cuilt,  as  ren- 
dered it  more  like  an  act  of  despotic  power  than  of  a  le^l  and  nmited  juris- 
diction. Nor  was  it  altogether  from  choice,  or  to  conceal  his  intentions,  that 
Charles  had  recourse  to  the  ambiguity  of  general  expressions ;  but  he  durst 
not  mention  too  particulariy  the  causes  of  his  sentence,  as  every  action  which 
he  could  have  charged  upon  the  elector  and  landgrave  as  a  crime  might  have 
been  employed  with  equal  justice  to  condemn  many  of  the  Protestants  whom 
he  still  pretended  to  consider  as  faithful  subject^  and  whom  it  would  have 
been  extremely  imprudent  to  alarm  or  disgust 

The  confederates,  now  perceiving  all  hopes  of  accommodation  to  be  at  an 
end,  had  onlv  to  choose  whether  tne^  would  submit  without  reserve  to  the 
emperor's  will  or  proceed  to  open  hostilities.  They  were  not  destitute  either 
of  public  spirit  or  of  resolution  to  make  a  proper  choice.  A  few  days  after  the 
ban  of  the  empire  was  published,  they,  according  to  the  custom  of  that  age, 
sent  a  herald  to  the  imperial  camp,  with  a  solemn  declaration  of  war  against 
Charles,  to  whom  they  no  longer  gave  any  other  title  than  that  of  pretended 
emperor,  and  renounced  all  allegiance,  homage,  or  duty  which  he  might  claim, 
or  which  they  had  hitherto  yielded  to  him.  But  previous  to  this  formality 
part  of  their  troops  had  begun  to  act  The  command  of  a  considerable  body 
of  men,  raised  by  the  city  of  Augsburg,  having  been  given  to  Sebastian 

*'  Sl«kL,  384.  p.  IL  314.— Pfeffel,  HlBt  abr^ge  da  Droit  pub- 
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Schertel,  a  soldier  of  fortune,  who,  by  the  booty  that  he  got  when  the  iin- 
peiialistH  phindered  Rome,  together  with  the  merit  of  long  service,  had  aoquiri  d 
wealth  aiid  authority  whidi  placed  him  on  a  level  with  the  chief  of  the  Geru^an 
nobles,  that  gallant  veteran  resolved,  before  he  joined  the  main  body  of  the 
confederates,  to  attempt  something  suitable  to  nis  former  fame  and  to  the 
expectation' of  his  countrymen.  As  the  pope's  forces  were  hastening  towards 
Tyrol,  in  order  to  penetrate  into  Germany  by  the  narrow  passes  throuffh  the 
mountains  which  run  across  that  country,  he  advanced  thither  witn  the 
utmost  rapidity,  and  seized  Bhrenben^  and  Cuif'steiu,  two  strong  castles  which 
commanded  the  principal  detiles.  Without  stopping  a  moment  he  continued 
his  inarch  towards  Inspruck,  by  getting  possession  of  which  he  would  have 
obliged  the  Italians  to  stop  shorty  and  with  a  small  body  of  men  could  have 
resisted  all  the  elforts  of  the  greatest  armies.  Castlealto,  the  governor  of  Trent, 
knowing  what  a  fatal  blow  this  would  be  to  the  emperor,  all  whose  designs 
must  have  proved  abortive  if  his  Italian  auxiliaries  had  been  intercepted, 
raised  a  few  troops  with  the  utmost  despatch  and  threw  himself  into  the  town. 
Schertel  however,  did  not  abandon  the  enterprise^  and  was  preparing  to 
attack  the  place,  when  the  intelligence  of  the  approach  of  the  Itafians,  and 
an  order  from  the  elector  and  landmve,  obliged  him  to  desist  By  his  retreat 
the  passes  were  left  open,  and  the  Italians  entered  Qermanv  without  any 
opposition  but  from  the  garrisons  which  Schertel  had  placed  in  lihrenbera;  and 
Cuffsteinj  and  these,  having  no  hopes  of  being  relieved,  surrendered  after  a 
short  resistance** 

Nor  was  the  recalling  of  Schertel  the  only  error  of  which  the  confederates 
were  guilty.  As  the  supreme  command  of  their  army  was  committed,  in 
terms  of  the  league  of  Smalkalde,  to  the  elector  of  Saxony  and  landgrave  of 
Hesse,  with  equal  power,  all  the  inconveniences  arising  from  a  divided  and  co- 
ordinate authority,  which  is  always  of  fatal  oonsecjuence  in  the  operations  of 
war,  were  iromemately  felt.  The  elector,  though  intrepid  in  Ms  own  person 
to  excess,  and  most  ardently  zealous  in  the  cause,  was  slow  in  deliberating,  un- 
certain as  well  as  irresolute  in  his  determinations,  and  constantly  preferred 
measure^)  which  were  cautious  and  safe  to  such  as  were  bold  or  deosiva  The 
landgrave,  of  a  more  active  and  enterprising  nature,  formed  all  his  resolutions 
with  promptitude,  wished  to  execute  them  with  spirit,  and  uniformly  pre- 
ferred such  measures  as  teoded  to  bring  the  contest  to  a  speedy  issue.  Thus 
their  maxims  with  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  war  diSered  as  widely  as  those 
by  which  they  were  influenced  in  preparing  for  it  Such  perpetual  contrariety 
in  their  sentiments  gave  rise,  imperceptibly,  to  jealousy  and  the  spirit  of  con- 
tention. These  multiplied  the  dissensions  flowing  from  the  inoompatibilitv  of 
their  natural  tempenu  and  rendered  them  more  violent  The  other  members 
of  the  league,  considering  themselves  as  independent,  and  subject  to  the 
elector  and  landgrave  only  in  consequence  of  the  articles  of  a  voluntary  con- 
federacy, did  not  long  retain  a  proper  veneration  for  commanders  w1m>  pro- 
ceeded with  so  little  concord ;  and  the  numerous  an^y  of  the  Protestants,  like 
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man  affairs,  wss  m  dmoendant  flrom  Schertel.  bis  grandsons   Cm*  six    hundred   ihouKand 

With  the  care  and  solicitude  of  a  German  who  florins.    By  this  we  may  form  some  Idea  uf 

was  himself  of  nuble  Wrth,  Seckendorf  bus  the  'riches  amaaaed  by  the  emilottieri,  or 

published  a  long  digreesinn  concerning  his  '  * ■    -.   -    - 

ancestor,  cslcalated    chlrfly   to   show  hnw  

Schertel  was  ennobled  and  his  poaterity  aUtod  oqjytaln. 


_     „  _  commanders  of  mercenary  bands,  In  that  age. 

ancestor,  cslcalated   chlrfly  to  show  hnw       At  the  Uking  of  Rome  Schenel  waa  only  a 
"^  eH»taln.    SecSmid.,  lib.  U.  73. 
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a  vast  madime  wiioee  parte  are  ill  compacted  and  which  is  destitute  of  any 
power  sufficient  to  moTe  and  regulate  toe  wholes  acted  with  no  consi8teD<7, 
Yieonr,  or  effect 

The  emperor^  who  was  afraid  that  hj  reniaiDing  at  Ratisbon  he  might  render 
it  impoesiDle  for  the  pope's  forces  to  Join  him,  having  boldly  advanced  to 
Landshut  on  the  Iser,  the  confederates  lost  some  davs  in  deliberating  whether 
it  was  proper  to  follow  him  into  the  territories  of  the  duke  d  fitvariay  a 
neutral  pnnce.  When  at  last  they  surmounted  that  scruple  and  began  to 
move  towards  his  camp,  they  suddenly  abandoned  the  design,  and  hastened 
to  attack  Ratisbon,  in  which  town  Charles  could  leave  only  a  small  ^rrison. 
By  this  time  the  papal  troops,  amounting  fully  to  that  number  whidi  Paul 
had  stipulated  to  furnish,  had  readied  Liwidshut,  and  were  soon  followed  by 
six  thousand  Spaniards  of  the  veteran  bands  stationed  in  Naples.  The  con- 
federates, after  SoherteVs  spirited  but  fruitless  expedition,  seem  to  have 
permitted  these  forces  to  advance  unmolested  to  the  place  of  rendezvous,  with- 
out anj  attempt  to  attack  either  them  or  the  emperor  separately,  or  to  prevent 
their  junction.*^  The  imperial  armT  amounlea  now  to  thirty-six  thousand 
men,  and  was  still  more  formidable  by  the  discipline  and  valour  of  the  troops 
than  by  their  number.  AviliL  commendador  of  Alc&ntara,  who  had  been 
present  in  all  the  wars  carriea  on  by  Charles,  and  had  served  in  the  armies 
which  fl&ined  the  memorable  victory  at  Pavia,  which  conquered  Tunis,  and  in- 
vaded France,  gives  this  the  preference  to  any  military  force  he  had  ever  seen 
assembled.**  Octavio  Famese,  the  pope's  grandson,  assisted  by  the  ablest 
officers  formed  in  the  long  wars  between  Chivies  and  Francis,  commanded  the 
Italian  auxiliaries.  His  brother,  the  Cardinal  Famese,  accompanied  him  as 
papal  legate ;  and.  in  order  to  give  the  war  the  appearance  of  a  religious  enter- 
pnse,  he  proposed  to  march  at  the  head  of  the  army,  with  a  cross  carried 
oefore  him,  and  to  publish  indulgences  wherever  he  came  to  all  who  should 
give  them  any  assistance,  as  had  anciently  been  the  piactiee  in  the  crusades 
a^piinst  the  infidela  But  this  the  emperor  strictly  prohibited,  as  inconsistent 
with  aU  the  declarations  which  he  had  made  to  the  Qermans  of  his  own  party ; 
and  the  legate,  perceiving,  to  his  astonishment,  that  the  exereise  of  the  Pro- 
testant religion,  the  extirpation  ci  which  he  considered  as  the  sole  object  of 
the  war,  was  publicly  permitted  in  the  imperial  camp,  soon  returned  in  di^ust 
to  Italy.** 

The  arrival  of  these  troops  enabled  the  emperw  to  send  such  a  reinforce- 
ment to  the  garrison  at  Batisbon  that  the  confederates,  relinquishing  all  hopes 
of  reducing  that  town,  marched  towards  lugoldstadt  on  the  Danube,  near  to 
which  Charles  was  now  encamped.  They  exclaimed  loudly  against  the  em- 
peror's notorious  violation  of  the  laws  and  constitution  of  the  empire  in  having 
called  in  foreigners  to  lav  waste  Germany  and  to  oppress  its  liberties.  As  in 
that  age  the  (mminion  of  the  Roman  see  was  so  odious  to  the  Protestanto  that 
the  name  of  the  pope  alone  was  sufficient  to  inspire  them  with  horror  at  any 
enterprise  whidi  he  countenanced,  and  to  raise  in  their  minds  the  blaekes't 
suspicions,  it  came  to  be  universally  believed  amone  them  that  PanI,  not  satis- 
fied with  attacking  them  openly  by  force  of  arms,  had  dispersed  his  emissaries 
all  over  Qerman^ ,  to  set  on  fire  their  towns  and  magazines  and  to  poison  their 
wells  and  foiuktains  of  water.  Nor  did  this  rumoui^  which  was  extravagant 
and  frightful  enough  to  make  a  deep  impression  on  the  credulity  of  the  vulgar, 
spread  among  them  only :  even  the  leaders  of  the  partjr,  bhnded  by  their 
prejudices,  published  a  declaration,  in  which  they  accused  the  pope  of  naviug 

•*  Adriani,  Uioria  de*  rool  Tempi,  Ub.  ▼.  "  AvIU,  18. 
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employed  such  antichristiiiii  and  diabolical  arts  against  tbem.*'  These  senti- 
ments of  the  confederates  were  confinned,  in  some  measure,  by  the  b^aviour 
of  the  paftal  troops,  who,  thinking  nothing  too  rigitrous  towards  heretics 
anathematized  by  the  Church,  were  guilty  of  great  excesses  in  the  territories 
of  the  Lutheran  states,  and  aggravated  the  calamities  of  war  by  mingling  with 
it  all  the  cruelty  of  bigoted  zeaL 

The  first  operations  in  the  field,  however^  did  not  correspond  with  the 
violence  of  those  passions  which  animated  mdividuals.  The  emperor  had 
prudently  taken  the  resolution  ci  avoiding  an  action  with  an  enemy  so  far 
superior  m  number,**  especially  as  he  foresaw  that  nothing  could  keep  a  body 
composed  of  so  many  and  such  dissimilar  members  from  failing  to  pieces,  but 
the  pressing  to  attack  it  with  an  inconsiderate  precipitancy.  The  confederate's 
though  it  was  no  less  evident  that  to  them  every  moment's  delay  was  per- 
nicious, were  still  prevented,  by  the  weakness  or  division  of  their  leaders,  from 
exerting  that  vigour  with  wnich  their  situation,  as  well  as  the  ardour  of  their 
soldiers,  ought  to  have  inspired  them.  On  their  arrival  at  Ingoldstadt  they 
found  tne  emperor  in  a  camp  not  remarkable  for  strength,  and  surronndra 
only  by  a  slight  intrenchment  Before  the  camp  lay  a  plain  of  such  extent  as 
afforded  sufhcient  space  for  drawine  out  their  whole  army  and  bringing  it  to 
act  at  once.  Every  consideration  should  have  determined  them  to  have  ^seized 
this  opportunity  of  attacking  the  emperor ;  and  their  great  superiority  in 
numbers,  the  eagerness  of  their  troops,  together  with  the  stability  of  the  Ger- 
man infantry  in  pitched  battles,  afforded  them  the  most  probable  expectation 
of  victory.  The  landgrave  urged  this  with  great  warmth,  declaring  that  if 
the  sole  command  were  vested  in  him  he  would  terminate  the  war  on  that 
occasion,  and  decide  by  one  general  action  the  fate  of  the  two  parties.  But 
the  elector,  reflecting  on  the  valour  and  discipline  of  the  enemrs  forces,  ani- 
mated by  the  presence-  of  the  emperor  and  conducted  by  the  best  officers  of 
the  age,  would  not  venture  upon  an  action  which  he  thought  to  be  so  doubtful 
as  the  attackinff  such  a  body  of  veterans  on  fpround  which  thev  themselves 
had  chosen,  and  while  covered  with  fortifications  whidi,  though  imperfect, 
would  afford  them  no  small  advantage  in  the  combat  Notwithstanding  his 
hesitation  and  remonstrances,  it  was  agreed  to  advance  towards  the  enemy's 
camp  in  battle-array,  in  order  to  make  a  trial  whether  by  that  insult,  and  by 
a  furious  cannonade  which  .they  bes;an,  they  could  draw  the  imperialists  out 
of  their  works.  But  the  emperor  had  too  much  sagacity  to  fall  into  this  snare : 
he  adhered  to  his  own  system  with  inflexible  constancy,  and,  drawing  up  his 
soldiers  behind  their  trenches,  that  they  might  be  ready  to  receive  uie  con> 
federates  if  they  should  venture  upon  an  assault,  calmly  waited  their  approach, 
and  carefully  restrained  his  own  men  from  any  excursions  or  skirmishes  which 
might  bring  on  a  general  engagement  He  rode  along  the  lines,  and,  address- 
ing the  troop  of  the  different  nations  in  their  own  language,  encouraged  them 
not  only  by  his  words,  but  by  the  cheerfulness  of  his  voice  and  countenance ;  he 
exposed  himself  in  places  of  greatest  danser  and  amidst  the  warmest  fire  of 
the  enemVs  artillery,  the  roost  numerous  that  had  hitherto  been  brought  into 
the  field  by  any  army.  Roused  by  his  example,  not  a  man  quitted  his  ranks ; 
it  was  thought  infamous  to  discover  any  symptom  of  fear  when  the  emperor 
appeared  so  intrepid ;  and  the  meanest  soldier  plainly  perceived  that  their 
declining  the  combat  at  present  was  not  the  efiect  of  timidity  in  their  general, 
but  the  result  of  a  weli-j^ounded  caution.  The  confederates,  after  firing 
several  hours  on  the  imperialists,  with  more  noise  and  tenor  than  execution, 
seeing  no  prospect  of  alluring  them  to  fight  on  equal  terms,  retired  to  their 

"  Sleid.,  399.  ■■  Avila,  T8,  a. 
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own  camp.  The  emperor  emplojed  the  night  witli  such  diligence  in  strength- 
ening his  works  that  the  confederates,  returning  to  the  cannonade  next  day, 
found  that,  though  they  had  now  been4viJ]ing  to  venture  upon  such  a  bold 
experiment,  the  opportunitY  of  making  an  attack  with  advantage  was  lost" 

After  such  a  discovery  of  the  feebleness  or  irresolution  of  their  leaders,  and 
the  prudence  as  well  as  firmness  of  the  emperor  <»  conduct,  the  confederates 
turned  their  whole  attention  towards  preventing  the  arrival  of  a  powerful 
reinforcement  of  ten  thousand  foot  and  four  thousand  horse,  which  the  Count 
de  Buren  was  bringing  to  the  emperor  from  the  Low  Countries.  But  though 
that  general  had  to  traverse  such  an  extent  of  country,  though  his  route  lay 
through  the  territories  of  several  states  warmly  disposed  to  favour  tlie  con- 
federates, though  they  were  apprised  of  his  approach,  and,  by  their  superiority 
in  numbers^  might  easily  have  detached  a  force  sutticient  to  overpower  him.  he 
advanced  with  such  rapiditjrand  by  such  well-concerted  movements,  while  they 
opposed  him  with  such  remissness  and  so  little  military  skill,  that  he  conducted 
tnis  body  to  the  imperial  camp  without  any  loss.** 

Upon  the  arrival  of  the  Flemings,  in  whom  he  placed  great  confidence,  the 
emperor  alteted  in  some  decree  his  plan  of  operations,  and  l)egan  to  act  more 
upon  the  ottensive,  though  he  still  avoided  a  tiattle.  with  the  utmost  industry. 
He  made  himself  master  of  Neuburg,  Billing,  ana  Donawert  on  the  Danube ; 
of  Nordlin^n,  and  several  other  towns  situated  on  the  most  considerable 
streams  which  fall  into  that  mighty  river.  By  this  he  got  the  command  of  a 
great  extent  of  countrv,  though  not  without  being  obliged  toenga^  in  several 
snarp  encounters,  of  which  tte  success  was  various,  not  without  being  exposed 
oftener  than  once  to  the  danger  of  being  drawn  into  a  battle.  In  this  manner 
the  whole  autumn  was  spent ;  neither  party  gained  any  remarkable  superioritv 
over  the  other,  and  nothnig  was  yet  done  towards  bringing  the  war  to  a  periodL 
The  emperor  had  often  foretold  with  confidence  that  dis«>rd  and  the  want  of 
monev  would  compel  the  confederates  to  disperse  that  unwieldy  body,  which 
thev  had  neither  abilities  to  guide  nor  funds  to  support**  Though  he  waited 
with  impatience  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  predictions,  there  was  no  pro- 
spert  of  that  event  being  at  hand.  But  he  himself  began  to  sufi'er  from  the 
want  of  forage  and  provisions ;  even  the  CathoUc  provinces  being  so  much 
incensed  at  the  introauction  of  foreigners  into  the  empire  that  they  furnished 
them  with  reluctance,  while  the  camp  of  the  confederates  abounded  with  a 
profusion  of  all  necessaries,  which  the  zeal  of  their  friends  in  the  adjacent 
countries  poured  in  with  the  utmost  liberality  and  good  will.  Great  numbei-s 
of  the  Italians  and  fc^niards,  unaccustomed  to  the  climate  or  food  of  Germany, 
were  become  unfit  for  service  through  sickness.*'  Considerable  arrears  weie 
now  due  to  the  troops,  who  had  scarcely  received  any  money  from  the  beginning 
of  the  campai^ ;  tne  emperor  experiencing  on  this  as  well  as  on  former 
occasions  thai  nis  jurisdiction  was  more  extensive  than  his  revenues,  and  that 
the  former  enabled  him  to  assemble  a  creator  number  of  sokiiers  than  the 
latter  were  sutiicient  to  support.  Upon  all  these  accounts,  he  found  it  dilhcult 
to  keep  his  army  in  the  field ;  some  of  his  ablest  generals,  and  even  the  duke 
of  Alva  himself,  persevering  and  obstinate  as  he  usually  was  in  the  prosecutii^n 
of  every  measure,  advising  him  to  dispersio  his  troops  into  winter  quarters. 
BuL  as  the  arguments  ni^  against  any  plan  which  he  had  adopted  rarely 
maae  much  impression  upon  the  emperor,  he  paid  no  regard  to  their  opinion, 

**  Sleld.,  395,  397.  — AviU,  27, «.— Lamb  sennone  Kriptns  •  JoMb.  Gamenrio^  ap. 
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and  determined  to  oontinae  his  efforts,  in  order  to  weary  out  the  confederates 
being  well  assured  that  if  he  could  once  oblige  them  to  separate  there  was 
little  probability  of  their  uniting  a^ain  in  a  body.**  Stiil,  however,  it  remained 
a  doubtful  pomt  whether  lus  steatuness  was  most  likely  to  fail  or  their  zeal  to 
be  exhausted.  It  was  still  uncertain  which  party,  by  first  dividing  its  forces, 
would  give  the  superiority  to  the  other^  when  an  unexpected  event  decided  the 
contest  and  occasioned  a  fatal  reverse  in  the  affairs  of  the  confederates. 

Maurice  of  Saxony,  having  insinuated  himself  into  the  emperor's  confidence 
by  the  arts  which  have  already  been  described,  no  sooner  saw  hostilities  ready 
to  break  out  between  the  confederates  of  Smalkalde  and  that  monarch  than 
vast  prospects  of  ambition  began  to  open  upon  him.  That  portion  of  Saxcmy 
which  descended  to  him  from  nis  ancestors  was  far  from  satisfying  his  aspiring 
mind ;  and  he  perceived  with  pleasure  the  approach  of  civil  war,  as,  amidst  the 
revolutions  ana  convulsions  occasioned  by  i^  opportunities  of  acquiring  addi- 
tional power  or  dignity,  which  at  other  times  are  sou^t  in  vain,  present  them- 
selves to  an  enterprising  spirit  As  he  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
state  of  the  two  contending  parties  and  the  qualities  of  their  leaders,  he  did 
not  hesitate  long  in  determmmg  on  which  side  the  greatest  advantages  were 
to  be  expected.  Having  revolved  all  these  things  in  his  own  breast,  and 
having  taken  his  final  resolution  of  joining  the  emperor,  he  prudently  deter- 
mined to  declare  early  in  his  favour,  that  by  the  merit  of  this  he  might  acquire 
a  title  to  a  proporiaonal  recompense.  With  this  view,  he  had  repaired  to 
Ratisbon  in  the  uionth  of  May,  under  pretext  of  attending  the  diet ;  and,  after 
many  conferences  with  Charles  or  his  ministers,  he,  with  the  most  mysterious 
83crecy,  concluded  a  treaty,  in  which  he  en^iaged  to  concur  in  assisting  the 
emperor  as  a  faithful  subject,  and  Charle&  m  return,  stipulated  to  bestow  on 
him  all  the  snoils  of  the  elector  of  Saxony,  his  dignities  as  well  as  territories.** 
History  haitlly  records  any  treaty  that  can  be  considered  as  a  more  manifest 
violation  of  t-ne  most  powerful  principles  which  ought  to  influence  human 
actions.  Maurice,  a  professed  Protestant,  at  a  time  when  the  belief  of  reli^on, 
at  well  as  zeal  for  its  interests,  took  strong  possession  of  every  mind,  bmds 
himself  to  contribute  his  assistfince  towaras  carrying  on  a  war  which  had 
manifestly  no  other  object  than  the  extirpation  of  the  Protestant  doctrines. 
He  engages  to  take  arms  against  his  fatner-in-law,  and  to  strip  his  nearest 
relation  of  his  honours  and  dominions.  He  joins  a  dubious  friend  against  a 
known  benefactor,  to  whom  his  obligations  were  both  great  and  recent  Nor 
was  the  prince  who  ventured  upon  all  this  one  of  those  audacious  politicians 
who,  provided  they  can  accomplish  their  ends  and  secure  their  interest, 
avowedly  disregard  the  most  sacred  obligations  and  giory  in  contemning  what- 
ever is  honourable  or  decent  Maurice's  conduct,  if  the  whole  must  be  ascribed 
to  policy,  was  more  artful  and  masteriy ;  he  executed  his  plan  in  all  its  parts, 
ana  vet  endeavoured  to  preserve,  in  everv  step  which  he  took,  the  appearance 
of  what  was  fair  and  virtuous  and  laudable.  It  is  probable,  from  nis  subse- 
(^uent  behaviour,  that,  with  regard  to  the  Protestant  religion  at  least,  his 
intentions  were  upright ;  that  he  fondly  trusted  to  the  emperor's  promises  for 
its  security ;  but  that,  according  to  the  fate  of  all  who  refine  too  much  Jn 
policy  and  who  tread  in  dark  and  crooked  paths,  in  attempting  to  decuve 
others  he  himself  was  in  some  degree  deceived. 

His  first  care,  however,  was  to  keep  the  enfiagenwnts  into  which  he  had 
entered  with  the  emperor  doselv  concealed ;  ana  so  perfect  a  master  Vras  he  in 
the  art  of  dissimukition  that  we  confederates,  notwithstanding  his  declining 
all  connections  with  them  and  his  remarkable  assiduity  in  paying  court  to  tiie 
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emperor,  seemed  to  have  entertained  no  suspicion  of  his  designs.  Even  the. 
elector  of  Saxony,  when  he  marched  at  the  beginning  of  the  campaiffn  to  join 
his  associates,  committed  his  dominions  to  Maurice's  protection,  wnich  he,  with 
an  insidious  appearance  of  friendship,  readily  undertook.'^  But  scaroelv  had 
the  elector  taken  the  field  when  Maurice  hegan  to  consult  privately  with  the 
kinjg  of  the  Romans  how  to  invade  those  very  territories  with  the  defence  of 
which  he  was  intrusted.  Soon  after,  the  emperor  sent  him  a  copy  of  the 
imperial  ban  denounced  against  the  elector  and  landgiava  As  he  was  next 
heir  to  the  former,  and  particularly  interested  in  preventing  strangers  from 
setting  his  dominions  into  their  possession,  Charies  reauired  him,  not  only  for 
His  own  sake,  but  upon  the  allegianoe  and  duty  which  ne  owed  to  the  head  of 
the  empire,  instantly  to  seize  and  detain  in  his  hands  the  forfeited  estates  of 
the  elector,  waniing  him  at  the  same  time  that  if  he  neglected  to  obey  these 
commands  he  should  be  held  as  accessory  to  the  crimes  ofhis  kinsman  and  be 
liable  to  the  same  punishment** 

This  artifice,  which  it  is  probable  Maurice  himself  suggested,  was  employed 
by  him  in  order  that  his  conduct  towards  the  elector  mii^ht  seem  a  matter  of 
necessity  but  not  of  chotcey  an  act  of  obedienoe  to  his  superior  rather  than  a 
voluntary  invasion  of  the  rights  of  his  kinsman  and  ally.  But,  in  order  to  sive 
some  more  specious  appearance  to  this  thin  veil  with  which  he  endeavoured  to 
cover  his  amoition,  he,  soon  after  his  return  from  Ratisbon,  had  called  toother 
the  states  of  his  coimtry,  and,  representing  to  them  that  a  civil  war  between 
the  emperor  and  confederates  of  Smalkalde  was  now  become  unavoidable, 
desired  their  advice  with  r^;ard  to  the  part  which  he  should  act  in  that  event 
They,  having  been  prepared,  no  doubt,  and  tutored  beforehand,  and  being 
desirous  of  gratifying  their  prince,  whom  they  esteemed  as  well  as  loved,  gave 
such  counsel  as  they  Knew  would  be  most  agreeable,  advising  him  to  otter  his 
mediation  towards  reconciling  the  contending  parties,  but  if  that  were  rejected, 
and  he  could  obtain  proper  security  for  the  rrotestant  religion,  they  delivered 
it  as  their  opinion  that  m  all  other  points  he  ought  to  yiekl  oliedience  to  the 
emperor.  Upon  receiving  the  imijenal  rescript,  together  with  the  ban  against 
the  elector  and  landgrav&  Maurice  summoned  the  states  of  his  country  a 
second  time ;  he  laid  before  them  the  orders  which  he  had  received,  and 
mentioned  the  punishment  with  which  he  was  threatened  in  case  of  dis- 
obedience ;  he  acquainted  them  that  the  confederates  had  refused  to  admit  of 
lii^  mediation,  anil  that  the  emperor  bad  given  him  the  most  satisfactory 
declarations  with  regard  to  religion ;  he  pointed  out  his  own  interest  in 
securing  possession  of  the  electoral  dominions,  as  well  as  the  danger  of  allow- 
ing strangers  to  obtain  an  establishment  in  Saxony ;  and  upon  the  whole,  as 
the  point  under  deliberation  respected  his  subjects  no  less  than  himself,  he 
desired  to  know  their  sentiments  how  he  should  steer  in  that  difficult  and 
arduous  conjuncture.  The  states,  no  less  obsequious  and  oomplaisant  than 
formerly,  professing  their  own  reliance  on  the  emperor's  promises  as  a  perfect 
security  tor  their  religion,  pn>po6ed  that  before  he  had  recourse  to  more 
violent  methods  they  would  wnte  to  the  elector,  exhorting  him^  as  the  best 
means  not  only  of  appeasing  the  emperor  but  of  preventing  his  dominions 
from  being  seized  by  foreign  or  hostile  power&  togive  his  consent  that  Maurice 
should  take  possession  of  tnem  auietly  and  without  opposition.  Maurice  himself 
seconded  their  arguments  in  a  letter  to  the  landgrave,  his  father-in-hiw.  Such 
an  extravagant  proposition  was  rejected  with  the  scorn  and  indignation  which 
it  deserved.  The  landgrave,  in  return  to  Maurice,  taxed  him  with  his  treachery 
and  ingratitude  towards  a  kinsman  to  whom  he  was  so  deeply  indebted ;  he 
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treated  with  oontempt  his  affectation  of  executing  the  imperial  ban,  which  he 
could  not  but  know  to  be  altogether  void  by  the  unconstitutional  and  arbitrarr 
manner  in  which  it  had  been  issued ;  he  besought  him  not  to  suffer  himself 
to  be  so  far  blinded  by  ambition  as  to  foi^ijet  the  obligjations  of  hononr  and 
friendship,  or  to  betray  the  Protestant  relimon,  the  extirpation  of  which  out 
of  German  V,  even  by  the  acknowledgment  (3  the  pope  himself  was  the  great 
object  of  the  present  war." 

But  Maurice  had  proceeded  too  far  to  be  diverted  from  pursuing  his  plan  by 
reproaches  or  arguments.  Nothing  now  remained  but  to  execute  with  vigour 
what  he  had  hitherto  carried  on  by  artifice  and  di&»imulation.  Nor  was  his 
boldness  in  action  inferior  to  his  subtletr  in  contrivanca  Having  as^mbled 
about  twelve  thousand  men,  he  suddenly  invaded  one  part  of  the  electoral 
provinces,  while  Ferdinand,  with  an  army  composed  of  Bohemians  and  Hun- 
garians, overran  the  other.  Maurice,  in  two  sharp  encounters,  defeated  the 
troops  which  the  elector  had  left  to  guard  his  country,  and,  improving  these 
advantages  to  the  utmost,  made  himself  master  of  all  the  electorate,  except 
Wittemberg,  Qotha,  and  Eisenach,  which,  being  places  of  considerable  strength 
and  defended  by  suthcient  garrisons,  refused  to  open  their  ^tes.  The  news 
of  these  rapid  conquests  soon  reached  the  imperial  and  confederate  camps.  In 
the  former,  their  satisfaction  with  an  event  which  it  was  foreseen  would  be 
productive  of  the  most  important  oonseooenoes  was  expressed  by  eveiy  possible 
demonstration  of  joy ;  the  latter  was  filled  with  astonishment  and  terror.  The 
name  of  Maurice  was  mentioned  with  execration,  as  an  a|jostate  from  religion, 
a  betrayer  of  the  German  liberty,  and  a  contemner  of  the  most  sacred  ana 
natural  ties.  Everything  that  the  rage  or  invention  of  the  (>arty  oould  suggest 
in  order  to  blacken  and  render  him  odious— invectives,  satires,  and  lampoons, 
the  furious  declamations  of  their  preachers,  together  with  the'nide  wit  ot  their 
authors— were  all  employed  acainst  him ;  white  he,  confiding  in  the  arts  which 
he  had  so  long  practised,  as  if  his  actions  oould  have  admitted  of  any  serious 

I'ustification,  published  a  manifesto  containing  the  same  frivolous  reasons  for 
lis  conduct  which  he  had  formerly  alleged  in  the  meeting  of  his  states  and  in 
his  letter  to  the  landgrave." 

The  elector,  upon  the  first  intelligence  of  Maurice's  motions,  proposed  to 
return  home  witn  his  troops  for  the  defence  of  Saxony.  But  the  deputies  of 
the  league,  assembled  at  Ulm,  prevailed  on  him  at  that  time  to  remain  with 
the  army,  and  to  prefer  the  success  of  the  common  cause  belore  the  security 
of  his  own  dominions.  At  len||;th  the  sufferings  and  oomphiints  of  his  subjects 
increased  so  much  that  he  discovered  the  utmost  impatience  to  set  out,  in 
order  to  rescue  them  from  the  oppression  of  Maurice  and  from  the  cruelty  of  the 
Hungarians,  who,  having  been  accustomed  to  that  licentious  and  merciless 
species  of  war  which  was  thought  lawful  against  the  Turks,  committed, 
wherever  they  came,  the  wildest  acts  of  rapine  and  violence.  This  desire  of 
the  elector  was  so  natural  and  so  warmly  urged  that  the  deputies  at  Ulm, 
though  fully  sensible  of  the  unhappy  consequences  of  dividing  their  army, 
durst  not  refuse  their  consent,  how  unwilling  soever  to  grant  it.  In  Uiis  per- 
plexity, they  repaired  to  the  camp  of  the  confederates  at  Giengen,  on  the 
Brenz,  in  order  to  consult  their  constituents.  Nor  were  they  less  at  a  loss 
what  to  determine  in  this  pressing  emergence.  But,  after  having  considered 
seriously  the  open  desertion  of  'some  of  their  allies,  the  scandalous  luke- 
warmn&«s  of  others,  who  had  hitherto  contributed  nothing  towards  the  war, 
the  intolerable  load  which  had  fallen  of  consequence  upon  such  members  as 
were  most  zealous  for  the  cause  or  most  faithful  to  their  engagements,  the  ill 
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Ruccess  of  all  their  endeavours  to  obtain  foreign  aid,  the  unusual  length  of  the 
campaign,  the  rigour  of  the  season,  togetner  with  the  great  number  of 
soldiers,  and  even  officers,  who  had  quittM  the  service  on  that  account,  they 
conchided  that  nothing  could  save  them  but  either  the  bringing  the  contest  to 
the  immediate  decision  of  a  battle  by  attacking  the  imperial  armv,  or  an 
accommodation  of  all  their  differences  with  Charles  by  a  treaty.  8uch  was 
the  despondency  and  dejection  which  now  oppressed  the  party  that  of  these 
two  they  diose  what  was  most  feeble  and  unmanly,  empowering  a  muiister  of 
the  elector  of  Brandenburg  to  propound  overtures  of  peace  in  their  name  to 
the  emperor. 

No  sooner  did  Charles  perceive  this  haughty  confederagr,  which  had  so 
lately  threatened  to  drive  him  out  of  Germany.  condescen<un^  to  make  the 
first  advances  towards  an  agreement,  than,  concluding  their  spirit  to  be  gone 
or  their  union  to  he  broken,  De  immediately  assumed  the  tone  of  a  conqueror, 
and,  as  if  they  liad  been  already  at  his  mercy,  would  not  hear  of  a  negotiation 
bnt  upon  condition  that  the  elector  of  8axony  should  previously  give  up  him- 
self and  his  dominions  absolutely  to  his  disposal."*  As  nothing 'more  intoler- 
able or  ignominious  could  have  been  prescribed,  even  in  the  worst  situation  of 
their  affairs,  it  is  no  wonder  that  this  proposition  should  be  rejected  by  a  party 
which  was  rather  humbled  and  disconcerted  than  subdued.  Bnt^  though  they 
refused  to  submit  tamely  to  the  emperor's  will,  they  wanted  spirit  to  pursue 
the  only  plan  which  could  have  preserved  their  indepNsndence ;  and,  forgetting 
that  it  was  the  union  of  their  troops  in  one  body  which  had  hitherto  renderea 
the  confederacy  formidable  and  had  more  than  once  obliged  the  imperialists 
to  think  of  quitting  the  field^  the^  inconsiderately  abandoned  this  advantage, 
— which,  in  spite  of  the  diversion  in  Saxony,  would  still  have  kept  ttie 
emperor  in  awe.— and,  yielding  to  the  elector's  entreaties,  consented  to  his 
proposal  of  dividing  the  army.  Nine  thousand  men  were  left  in  the  duchy  of 
Wurtemberg,  in  order  to  protect  that  province  as  well  as  the  free  cities  of 
Upper  Germany ;  a  consiaerable  body  marched  with  the  elector  towards 
Saxony ;  but  the  greater  part  returned  with  their  respective  leaders  into  their 
own  countries  and  were  dispersed  there. ^ 

The  moment  that  the  troops  separated,  the  confederacy  ceased  to  be  the 
object  of  terror ;  and  the  members  of  it,  who  while  they  composed  part  of  a 
great  body  had  felt  but  little  anxiety  about  their  own  security,  began  to  tremble 
when  they  reflected  that  they  now  stood  expa^ted  singly  to  the  whole  weight  of 
the  empei^r's  vengeance.  Charles  did  not  allow  them  leisure  to  recover  from 
their  consternation  or  to  form  any  new  schemes  of  union.  As  soon  as  the 
confederates  began  to  retire,  he  put  his  army  in  motion,  and,  though  it  was 
now  the  depth  of  winter,  he  resolved  to  keep  the  field,  in  order  to  make  the 
most  of  that  favourable  juncture  for  which  he  had  waited  so  long.  Some 
small  towns  in  which  the  Protestants  had  left  garrisons  immediately  opened 
their  gates.  Nordlingen,  Rotenberg,  and  Hall,  imperial  cities,  submittea  soon 
after.  Though  Charles  could  not  prevent  the  elector  from  levying,  as  he 
retreated,  large  contributions  upon  the  archbishop  of  Mentz^  the  abbot  of 
Fulda,  and  other  ecclesiastics,^'  this  was  more  than  hft^anced  by  the  submission 
of  Ulro,  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  Suabia,  highly  distingnisheid  by  its  zeal  for 
the  Smalkaldic  league.  As  soon  as  an  example  wa*«  set  of  de^rting  the  common 
cause,  the  rest  of  the  members  became  iuf^tantly  impatient  to  follow  it,  and 
seemed  afraid  lest  others,  by  getting  the  start  of  them  in  returning  to  their 
duty,  should  on  that  account  obtain  more  favourable  terms.  The  elector 
palatine,  a  weak  prince,  who,  notwithstanding  his  professions  of  neutrality, 
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had,  very  preposterously,  seat  to  the  oonfedentes  four  hundred  horse,  a  hod j 
80  inconsiderable  as  to  be  scarcely  any  addition  to  their  strength,  but  great 
enough  to  render  him  guilty  in  the  eyes  of  the  emperor,  made  his  aduiow- 
lodgments  in  tlie  mo^it  abject  manner.  The  inhabitants  ot  Augsbuiv,  shaken 
by  so  many  instances  of  apostasy,  expelled  the  brave  Schertel  out  of  uieir  city, 
and  accepted  such  conditions  as  the  emperor  was  pleased  to  grant  them. 

The  duke  of  Wurtemberg,  though  amons;  the  first  that  had  offered  to  sub- 
mit, was  obliged  to  sue  for  pardon  on  his  Knees,  and,  even  after  this  mortify- 
ing humiliation,  obtained  it  with  dilticulty.^'  Memmiugen^  and  other  free  cities 
in  the  circle  of  Suabia,  being  now  abandoned  by  all  their  former  associates, 
found  it  necessary  to  provide  for  their  own  safety  by  throwing  themselves  on 
the  emperor's  mercy.  Strasburg  and  Frankforton-the-Main,  cities  far  re- 
moved from  the  seat  of  danger,  discovei-ed  no  greater  steadiness  than  tho^e 
which  lay  more  exposed.  Thus  a  confederacy  lately  so  powerful  as  to  shake 
the  imperial  throne  fell  to  pieces  and  was  dissolved  in  the  space  of  a  few  weeks, 
hiirdiy  any  member  of  that  formidable  combination  now  remaining  in  anus 
but  the  elector  and  landgrave,  to  whom  the  emperor,  having  from  we  bon- 
ing nmrked  them  out  as  victims  of  his  vengeance,  was  at  no  pains  to  oSkr 
terms  of  reconciliation.  Nor  did  he  grant  those  who  submitted  to  him  a 
generous  and  unconditional  pardon.  Conscious  of  his  own  superiority,  he 
treated  them  both  with  haughtiness  and  rtgoiur.  All  the  princes  in  peison, 
and  the  cities  by  their  deputies,  were  compiled  to  impiore  mercy  in  the 
humble  posture  of  supplicauts.  As  the  emperor  laboured  under  great  dilii- 
culties  from  the  want  of  money,  he  imposed  neavy  fines  upon  them,  which  he 
levied  with  most  rapacious  exactness.  The  duke  of  Wurtembera;  paid  three 
hundred  thousand  crowns,  the  city  of  Augsburg  a  hundred  and  fift^  thousand, 
Ulm  a  hundred  thousand,  Frankfort  eighty  thousand,  Memmingen  fifty 
thousand,  and  the  rest  in  proportion  to  their  abilities  or  their  difierent  degrees 
of  guilt.  They  were  obliged,  besides,  to  renounce  the  league  of  Smalkaide,  to 
furnish  assistance,  if  required,  towards  executing  the  imperial  ban  against  the 
elector  and  landgrave,  to  give  up  their  artiilei^y  and  warlike  stores  to  the 
emperor,  to  admit  garrisons  into  their  principal  cities  and  places  of  stremg^th, 
ana  in  this  disarmed  and  dependent  situation  to  expect  the  final  award  wmch 
the  emperor  should  think  proper  to  pronounce  wnen  the  war  came  to  an 
issua^*  Butj  amidst  the  great  variety  of  articles  dictated  by  Charles  on  this 
occasion,  he,  in  conformity  to  his  oiiginal  plan,  took  care  that  nothing  relating 
to  religion  shouki  be  inserted ;  and  to  such  a  degree  were  the  confederates 
humbled  or  overawed  that,  forgetting  the  zeal  which  had  so  long  animated 
them,  they  were  solicitous  only  about  their  own  safety,  without  venturing  to 
insist  on  a  point  the  mention  of  which  they  saw  the  emperor  avoiding  witn  so 
much  industry.  The  inhabitants  of  Memmingen  alone  made  some  feeble 
efforts  to  procure  a  promise  of  protection  in  the  exercise  of  their  religion,  but 
were  checked  so  severely  by  the  imperial  ministers  that  they  instantly  fell 
from  their  demand. 

The  elector  of  Cologne,  whom,  notwithstanding  the  sentence  of  excommuni- 
cation issued  against  him  hj  the  pope,  Charles  had  hitherto  allowed  to  remain 
in  possession  ot  the  archiepisconal  see,  being  now  required  by  the  emperor  to 
submit  to  the  censures  of  tne  Church,  this  virtuous  and  disinterested  prelate, 
unwillini^  to  expose  his  subjects  to  the  miseries  of  vrar  on  his  own  account, 
voluntarily  resigned  that  high  dignity.  With  a  moderation  becoming  his  a^ 
and  character,  he  chose  to  enjoy  truth,  together  with  the  exercise  U  his 
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religion,  in  the  retirement  of  a  private  life,  rather  than  to  diBtnrb  mciety  by 
engaging?  in  a  doubtful  and  violent  struggle  in  order  to  retain  his  office.^^ 

During  these  transactions,  the  elector  of  Saxonj  reached  the  frontiers  of 
his  oountrr  unmolested.  As  Maurice  oonld  assemble  no  force  equal  to  the 
army  whicn  accompanied  him,  he  in  a  short  time  not  only  recovered  posses- 
sion of  his  own  territories,  but  overran  Misnia,  and  stripped  his  rival  of  all 
that  belonged  to  him,  except  Dresden  and  Leipsic^  which,  oeing  towns  of  some 
strength,  could  not  be  suddenly  reduced.  Maunce,  obliged  to  quit  the  field 
and  to  shut  himself  up  in  fads  capital,  despatched  courier  after  courier  to  the 
emperor  representing  nis  dangerous  situation,  and  soliciting  him,  with  the 
most  earnest  importunity,  to  march  immediately  to  his  relid.  But  Charles, 
busy  at  that  time  in  prescribing  terms  to  such  members  of  the  league  as  were 
daily  retuniing  to  their  allegiance,  thought  it  sufficient  to  detach  Albert, 
marquis  of  Brandenburg  Anspach,  with  three  thousand  men,  to  his  assistance. 
Albert,  though  an  enterprising  and  active  officer,  was  unexpectedly  surprised 
by  the  elector,  who  killed  many  of  his  troops,  dispersed  the  remainder,  and 
took  him  prisoner.^  Maurice  continued  as  much  exposed  as  formerly ;  and. 
if  his  enemy  had  known  how  to  improve  the  opportunity  which  presented 
itself,  his  rum  must  have  been  immediate  and  unavoidablei  But  the  elector, 
no  less  slow  and  dilatory  when  invested  with  the  sole  command  than  he  had 
been  formeriy  when  joined  in  authority  with  a  partner,  never  gave  any  proof 
of  military  activity  but  in  this  enterprise  u^nst  Albert  Instead  of 
marching  directly  towards  Maurice,  whom  the  defeat  of  Ida  ally  had  greatly 
alarmed,  he  incondderatelv  listened  to  overtures  of  accommodation,  which  his 
artful  antagonist  proposed,  with  no  other  intention  than  to  amuse  him  and  to 
slacken  the  vigour  of  his  operations. 

Such^  indeed,  was  the  posture  of  the  emperor's  affairs  that  he  could  not 
inarch  instantly  to  the  relief  of  his  ally.  Soon  alter  the  separation  of  the 
confederate  army,  he,  in  order  to  ease  himself  of  the  burdcm  of  maintaining  a 
superfluous  number  of  troops,  had  dismissed  the  count  of  Biuren  with  nis 
Flemings,^  imagining  that  the  Spaniards  and  Qermans,  together  with  the 
papal  forces,  would  be  fully  sufficient  to  crush  anr  deme  of  vi^r  that  yet 
remained  among  the  members  of  the  league.  But  Paul,  growing  wise  too 
late,  began  now  to  discern  the  imprudence  of  that  measure,  from  which  the 
more  sagacious  Venetians  had  endeavoured  in  vain  to  dissuade  him.  The 
raj)id  progress  of  the  imperial  arms,  and  the  ease  with  which  they  had  broken 
a  comoination  that  appeared  no  less  firm  than  powerful,  opened  his  eyes  at 
length,  and  made  him  not  only  forget  all  the  advantages  which  he  had 
expected  from  such  a  complete  triumph  over  heresy,  but  placed  in  the 
strongest  light  his  own  imjwlitic  conduct  in  having  contributed  towards 
act]uiring  for  Charles  such  an  immense  increase  of  power  as  would  enable  him, 
after  oppressing  the  liberties  of  Germany,  to  give  law  with  absolute  authority 
to  all  the  states  of  Italy.  The  moment  that  he  perceived  his  error,  he 
endeavoured  to  correct  it  Without  giving  the  emperor  any  warning  of  his 
intention,  he  ordered  Famese,  his  grandson,  to  return  instantly  to  Italy  with 
all  the  troops  under  his  command,  and  at  the  sanie  time  recaUed  the  license 
which  he  hm  granted  Charles  of  appropriating  to  his  own  use  a  large  share 
of  the  church  lands  in  Spain.  He  was  not  destitute  of  pretences  to  justify 
this  abrupt  desertion  of  his  ally.  The  term  of  six  months  during  which  the 
stipulations  in  their  treaty  were  to  continue  in  force  was  now  expired ;  the 

**  SleUt*  4l8.~TliiMii.,  libu  iv.  ITS.  ^  Avik,  83,  «.— Mem.  de  Bibier,  torn.  i. 
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lea^e  in  oppositton  to  which  their  aififtnoe  had  been  fimmed  Meoied  to  be 
entirely  dissipated ;  Charles,  in  all  his  negotiaUous  with  the  urinoea  and  does 
which  hiui  submitted  to  his  wiU^  had  neither  consulted  the  pope,  nor  ha«l 
allotted  him  an^  \iart  of  the  oonouests  which  he  had  made,  nor  had  allowed 
him  any  share  in  the  vast  contributions  which  he  bad  raised.  Ue  had  iha 
even  made  an^  provision  for  the  suppression  of  hereawor  the  re-e6tabli>biueiit 
of  the  Catholic  religion,  which  were  Paurs  chief  inancements  to  be^^tow  the 
treasures  of  the  Church  so  liberally  in  carrying  on  the  war.  These  eokmns 
however  specious,  did  not  conceal  from  the  emperor  that  secret  jealousy  which 
was  the  true  motive  of  the  pope's  conduct  But,  as  Paul's  orders  with  repaid 
to  the  march  of  his  troops  were  no  less  peremptonr  than  unexpected^  it  wk 
imposiuble  to  prevent  their  retreat  Charles  exclaimed  loudly  a^^ain^t  hi* 
treachery  in  abandoning  him  so  unseasonably  while  he  was  proseciitiDg  a  war 
undertaken  in  obedience  to  the  papal  injuncUous,  and  from  which,  if  aaooe^- 
ful,  so  much  honour  and  advantage  would  redound  to  the  Chiuch.  To  oom- 
phunts  he  added  threats  and  expostulations.  But  Paul  remained  inflexible ; 
nis  troops  continued  their  marcn  towards  the  ecclesiastical  state ;  and  in  an 
elaborate  memorial,  intended  as  an  apology  for  his  conduct,  he  diitoovered 
new  and  more  manifest  svmptoms  of  alienation  from  the  emperor,  together 
with  a  deep-rooted  dreaa  of  his  power.^'  Charles,  weakenea  by  tlie  with- 
di-awing  of  ko  great  a  body  from  his  army,  which  was  aheady  much  diminidied 
by  the  munber  of  garrisons  that  he  had  oeen  oblig;ed  to  throw  into  the  towns 
which  had  canitulated,  found  it  necessary  to  recruit  his  forces  by  uew  levies 
before  he  could  venture  to  march  in  person  towards  SaxonT. 

The  fame  and  splendour  of  his  success  could  not  have  railed  of  attracting 
such  multitudes  of  soldiers  into  his  service  from  all  the  extensive  territories 
now  subject  to  his  authority  as  must  have  soon  put  him  in  a  conditioo  of 
taking  the  field  against  the  elector  ;  but  the  sudden  and  violent  eniptiou  of  a 
conspiracy  at  Genoa,  as  well  as  the  great  rev(dutions  which  that  event,  ex- 
tremely mysterious  in  its  first  appearances,  seemed  to  portend,  obUsed  him  to 
avoid  entangling  himself  in- new  operations  in  Qermany  until  he  liaa  fully  dis- 
covered its  source  and  tendency.  The  form  of  government  which  had  been 
established  in  Genoa  at  the  time  when  Andrew  Dona  restored  liberty  to  his 
country,  though  calculated  to  obliterate  the  memory  of  former  dissensions,  and 
received  at  first  with  ea^er  approbation,  did  not  af ler  a  trial  of  near  twenty 
years,  give  universal  satisfaction  to  those  turbulent  and  factious  lepublicaua. 
As  the  entire  administiation  of  affairs  was  now  lodged  in  a  certain  number  of 
noble  families,  many,  envying  them  that  pre-eminence,  wished  for  the  resUta- 
tion  of  a  popular  government,  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed ;  and, 
though  all  reverend  the  disinterested  virtue  of  Doria  and  admired  his  talents, 
not  a  few  were  jealous  of  that  ascendant  which  he  had  acquired  in  the  councils 
of  the  commonwealth.  Uis  age,  however,  liis  moderation,  and  bis  love  of 
hberty,  afforded  ample  security  to  his  countrymen  that  he  would  not  abuse  his 
power,  nor  stain  the  close  of  his  days  by  attempting  to  overturn  that  .abrc 
which  it  had  been  the  labour  and  pride  of  his  life  to  erect  But.  the  authority 
and  influence  which  in  his  hands  were  innocent,  they  easily  saw  would  prove 
destructive  if  usurped  by  any  citizens  of  greater  ambition  or  less  virtue.  A 
citizen  of  this  dangerous  character  had  actually  formed  such  pretensions,  and 
with  some  prospect  of  success.  Giannetino  Doria,  whom  nis  ^rnuid-uncle 
Andrew  destined  to  be  tho  heir  of  his  private  fortune  aimed  likewise  at  being 
his  successor  in  power.  His  temper,  haughty,  insolent,  and  overbearing  to 
such  a  d^;ree  as  would  hardly  have  been  tolerated  in  one  bom  to  reign,  was 
«*  F.  PanU  a08.->Pall«vic.,  pur.  U.  p.  8.— Thvaii.,  120. 
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altogether  insupportable  in  the  citizen  of  a  free  state.  The  more  sagacious 
among  the  Genoese  already  feared  and  hated  him  as  the  enemv  of  those  liber- 
ties for  which  they  were  indebted  to  his  uncle  ;  while  Andrew  himself,  blinded 
by  that  violent  and  undisoerning  affection  which  persons  in  advanced  age  often 
oontract  for  the  vounger  members  of  their  family,  set  no  bounds  to  the  indul- 
gence with  whicn  he  treated  him,~seeming  less  solicitous  to  secure  and  {>er- 
etuate  the  freedom  of  the  commonwealth  Uian  to  aggrandize  that  undeserving 


But  whatever  suspicion  of  Doria's  designs,  or  whatever  dissatisfaction  with 
the  system  of  administration  in  the  commonwealth,  these  circumstances  might 
have  occasioned,  they  would  have  ended,  it  is  probable,  in  nothing  more  than 
murnmrings  ana  complaints,  if  John  Lewis  Fiesoo,  count  of  Lavagua,  observing 
this  growing  disgust,  had  not  been  encouraged  by  it  to  attempt  one  of  the 
boldest  actions  recorded  in  history.  That  young  nobleman,  the  richest. and 
most  illustrious  subject  in  the  republic,  possessed  m  an  eminent  degree  all  the 
qualities  which  win  upon  the  human  heart,  which  command  respect  or  secure 
attachment  He  was  gnu^ul  and  majestic  in  his  person,  magnificent  even  to 
profusion,  of  a  generosity  that  anticipated  the  wishes  of  his  friends  and  ex- 
ceeded theexpe^tions  of  strangers,  of  an  insinuating  address,  gentle  manners, 
and  a  flowing  amiability.  But  under  the  appearance  of  these  virtues,  which 
seemed  to  form  him  for  enjoying  and  adorning  social  life,  he  concealed  all  the 
dispositions  which  mark  men  out  for  takinjg  the  lead  in  the  most  dangerous 
and  dark  conspiracies,— an  insatiable  and  restless  ambition,  a  courace  mi- 
acquainted  witli  fear,  and  a  mind  that  disdained  subordination.  Huch  a 
temper  could  ill  brook  that  station  of  inferiority  wherein  he  was  placed  in  the 
republic ;  and,  as  he  envied  the  power  which  the  elder  Doria  had  acquired,  he 
was  filled  with  indignation  at  the  thoughts  of  its  descending,  like  an  heredi- 
tary possession,  to  Giannetino.  These  various  passions,  preying  with  violence 
on  his  turbulent  and  aspiring  mind,  determined  him  to  attempt  overturning 
that  domination  to  which  he  could  not  submit. 

As  the  most  effectual  method  of  accomplishing  this,  he  thought  at  first  of 
forming  a  connection  with  Francis,  and  even  proposed  it  to  the  French  ambas- 
sador at  Rome ;  and  after  expelling  Doria,  together  with  the  imperial  faction, 
by  his  assistance,  he  offered  to  put  the  repubhc  once  more  under  the  protection 
of  that  monarch,  hoping  in  return  for  that  service  to  be  intrusted  with  the 
principal  share  in  the  administration  of  government.  But  having  communi- 
cated his  scheme  to  a  few  chosen  confidants,  from  whom  he  kept  nothing 
secret,  Yerrina,  the  chief  of  them,  a  man  of  desperate  fortune,  capable  alike  of 
advising  and  executing  the  most  audacious  deeds,  remonstrated  with  earnest- 
ness against  the  folly  of  exposing  himself  to  the  most  imminent  danger  while 
he  allowed  another  to  reap  all  the  fruits  of  his  success,  and  exhorted  him 
warmly  to  aim  himself  at  that  pre-eminence  in  his  country  to  which  he  was 
destined  by  his  illustrious  birth,  was  called  by  the  voice  of  nis  fellow-citizens, 
and  would  be  raised  by  the  zeal  of  his  friends.  This  discourse  opened  such 
great  prospects  to  Fiesco,  and  so  suitable  to  his  genius,  that,  abandoning  his 
own  plan,  he  eagerly  adopted  that  of  Yerrina.  The  other  persons  present, 
though  sensible  of  the  hazardous  nature  of  the  undertaking,  did  not  choose  to 
condemn  what  their  patron  had  so  wannly  approved.  It  was  instantly  re- 
solved, in  this  dark  cabal,  to  assassinate  the  two  l>orias,  as  well  as  the  princijal 
persons  of  their  par^,  to  overturn  the  established  system  of  government,  and 
to  place  Fiesco  on  the  ducal  throne  of  Genoa.  Time,  however,  and  prepara- 
tions, were  requisite  to  ripen  such  a  design  for  execution ;  and,  while  he  was 
employed  in  carrying  on  these,  Fiesco  made  his  chief  care  to  guard  against 
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everything  that  might  hetray  his  secret  or  create  snspicioiL  The  di^goise  be 
anuined  waa.  of  all  others,  the  most  impenetrable.  He  seemed  to  be  abandoned 
entirely  to  pleasure  and  dissipation.  A  perpetual  gayetj,  difendfied  bj  the 
pursuits  ol  all  the  amusements  in  which  Mrsons  of  nis  ag^  and  rank  are  apt 
to  delight,  engrossed,  in  appearance,  the  whole  of  his  time  and  thoaghts.  Bat 
amidst  thi^  hurry  of  dia<<ipation  he  prosecuted  his  i>ian  with  the  most  cool 
attention,  neither  retarding  the  desi^  by  a  timid  hesitation  nor  predpitaiiD^ 
the  execution  by  an  excess  of  impatience.  He  continued  his  correspondence 
with  the  French  ambassador  at  Rome,  though  without  communicating  to  him  his 
real  intentions,  that  by  his  means  he  might  secure  the  protection  of  tiie  French 
arms  if  hereafter  he  should  find  it  necessary  to  call  them  to  his  aid  He 
entered  into  a  close  confederacy  with  Farneee,  dnke  of  Parma,  who,  being  dia- 
fisted  with  the  emperor  for  refusing  to  grant  him  the  iuTestituie  oftbat 
duchy,  was  eager  to  promote  any  measure  tluit  tended  to  diminish  his  influence 
in  Italy  or  to  ruin  a  family  so  implicitly  devoted  to  him  as  that  of  Doria. 
Being  sensible  that  in  a  maritime  state  the  acquisition  of  naval  power  was 
what  he  ought  chiefly  to  aim  at,  he  purchased  four  pUeys  from  the  pope,  who 
probably  was  not  nnacaiminted  with  the  design  which  fale  had  formed,  and  did 
not  disapprove  of  it  tinder  cokmr  of  fitting  out  one  of  these  salleys  to  sail 
on  a  cnuse  against  the  Tnrk^  he  not  only  assembled  a  good  numoer  ai  his  own 
vassals,  but  engaged  in  his  service  many  bold  adventurers  whom  the  truce 
between  the  emperor  and  Solyman  had  deprived  of  their  usual  oocapation  and 
subsistence. 

While  Fiesoo  was  taking  these  important  steps,  he  preserved  so  admirably 
bin  asiial  appearance  of  being  devoted  entirely  to  pleasure  and  amusement, 
and  paid  court  with  such  artful  address  to  the  two  Donas,  as  imposed  not  only 
on  the  generous  and  unsuspidons  mind  of  Andrew,  but  deceived  Giannetino, 
who,  conscious  of  his  own  criminal  intentions,  was  more  apt  to  distrust  the 
designs  of  others.  So  many  instruments  bein^  now  prepared,  nothing  re- 
mained hut  to  strike  the  blow.  Various  consultations  were  held  by  Fiesoo  with 
his  confidants,  in  order  to  settle  the  manner  of  doing  it  with  the  greatest 
certainty  and  effect  At  first  they  proposed  to  murder  the  Dorias  and  their 
chief  amierents  during  the  celebration  of  high  mass  in  the  principal  church  ; 
but,  as  Andrew  was  often  absent  from  religions  solemnities,  on  aoooont  of  his 
great  a^  that  design  was  laid  aside.  It  was  then  concerted  that  Fiesoo 
should  mvite  the  uncle  and  nephew,  with  all  their  friends  whom  he  had 
marked  out  as  victims,  to  his  house,  where  it  would  be  easy  to  cut  them  oflT  at 
once  without  dancer  or  resistance ;  but,  as  Giannetino  was  obliged  to  lea^ 
the  town  on  the  qaj  which  they  had  chosen,  it  became  necessary  likewise  to 
alter  this  plan.  They  at  last  determined  to  attempt  by  open  force  what  they 
found  diflicult  to  effect  by  stratagem,  and  fixed  on  the  night  between  the 
second  and  third  of  January  for  tiie  execution  of  their  enterprise.  The  time 
was  chosen  with  great  propriety ;  for,  as  the  do^  of  the  former  j[ear  was  to 
quit  his  office,  according  to  custom,  on  the  first  ofthe  month,  and  ms  sncoeasor 
could  not  be  elected  sooner  than  the  fourth,  the  republic  remained  during  that 
interval  in  a  sort  of  anarchy,  and  Fiesoo  might  with  less  violence  take  posses- 
Hion  of  the  vacant  dimity. 

The  morning  of  tnat  day  Fiesco  employed  in  Tisitinff  his  friends,  passing 
8ome  hours  among  them,  with  a  spirit  as  gay  and  uneranarrassed  as  at  other 
times.  Towards  evening  he  paid  court  to  the  Dorias  with  his  usual  marks  of 
respect  and,  surveying  their  countenance  and  behaviour  with  the  attention 
natural  in  lus  situation,  was  happy  to  observe  the  perfect  security  in  which 
they  remained,  without  the  least  foresight  or  dread  of  that  storm  which  had 
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bees  so  loDg  a  ^therin^,  and  was  now  ready  to  burst  over  their  heads.  From 
their  palace  he  hastened  to  his  own,  which  stood  by  itself  in  the  middle  of  a 
iarge  courts  surrounded  by  a  high  walL  The  gates  bad  been  set  open  in  the 
iaorQing,and  all  persons,  without  distinction,  were  allowed  to  enter,  but  strong 
guards  posted  within  the  court  suffered  no  one  to  return.  Yerrina,  mean* 
while,  and  a  few  persons  trusted  with  the  secret  of  the  conspiracy,  after  con- 
ducting Fiesco's  vassals,  as  well  as  the  crews  of  his  galleys,  into  the  palace 
in  small  bodies,  with  as  little  noise  as  possible,  dispersed  themselves  through 
the  city,  and,  in  the  name  of  their  patron,  invited  to  an  entertainment  tne 
principal  citizens  whom  they  knew  to  be  disgusted  with  the  administration 
of  the  Dorias  and  to  have  inclination  as  well  as  courage  to  attempt  a  change 
in  the  government  Of  the  vast  number  of  persons  who  now  fillea  the  palace, 
a  fev  only  knew  for  what  purpose  they  were  assembled ;  the  rest,  astonished 
at  finding,  instead  of  the  prefmrations  for  a  feast,  a  court  crowded  with  armed 
iiieHf  and  apartments  filled  with  the  instruments  of  war,  gazed  on  each  other 
with  a  mixtinre  of  curiositjr,  im^tience,  and  terror. 

While  their  minds  were  in  this  state  of  suspense  and  agitation,  Fiesoo  ap- 
)>eared.  With  a  look  full  of  alacrity  and  confidence,  he  addressed  himself  to  the 
jiersons  of  chief  distinction,  telling  them  that  they  were  not  now  called  to  par- 
take of  the  pleasure  of  an  entertamment,  but  to  join  in  a  deed  of  valour  which 
would  lead  them  to  liberty  and  immortal  renown.  He  set  before  their  eyes 
the  exorbitant  as  well  as  intolerable  authori^  of  the  elder  Dona,  which  the 
ambition  of  Giannetino,  and  the  partiality  of  the  emperor  to  a  family  more 
devoted  to  him  than  to  their  country,  was  about  to  enlarge  and  to  render 
l^rpetual.  *'  This  unrighteous  dominion."  continued  he,  ^  you  have  it  now  in 
your  power  to  subvert^  and  to  establish  tne  freedom  of  your  coimtry  on  a  firm 
'l«sis.  The  tyrants  must  be  cut  off.  I  have  taken  the  most  effectual  measures 
for  tills  purpose.  My  associates  are  numerous.  I  can  depend  on  allies  and 
protectors  it  necessary.  Happily,  the  tyrants  are  as  secure  as  I  have  been 
]>rovidentw  Their  insolent  c(mi tempt  of  their  countxymen  has  banished  the 
suspicion  and  timidity  which  usuafly  render  the  guilty  quick-sighted  to  dis- 
cern, as  wdl  as  sagacious  to  guard  against,  the  vengeance  which  they  deserve 
They  will  now  feel  the  blow  oefore  they  suspect  any  hostile  hand  to  be  nigh. 
Let  us,  then,  sally  forth,  that  we  may  deliver  our  country  by  one  generous 
effort^  almost  unaccompanied  with  danger,  and  certain  of  success."  These 
w<»ds.  uttered  with  that  irresistible  fervour  which  animates  the  mind  when 
rousea  by  great  ob,ject9,  made  the  desired  impression  on  the  audienc&  Fiesoo's 
vassals,  r»Buiy  to  execute  whatever  their  master  should  command,  received  his 
discourse  with  a  murmur  of  applause.  To  many,  whose  fortunes  were  despe- 
rate, the  license  and  confusion  of  an  insurrection  afforded  an  agreeable 
prospect  Those  of  higher  rank  and  more  virtuous  sentiments  durst  not  dis- 
cover the  surprise  or  horror  with  which  they  were  struck  at  the  {proposal  of  an 
enterprise  no  less  unexpected  than  atrocious,  as  each  of  them  imagined  the 
other  to  be  in  the  secret  of  the  conspiracy,  and  saw  himself  surrounded  by  per- 
sons wfaM)  waited  only  a  signal  from  their  leader  to  perpetrate  the  greatest  crime. 
With  one  voice,  then,  all  applauded,  or  feigned  to  applaud,  the  undertaking. 

Fiesco  having  thus  fixed  and  encouraged  his  associates,  before  he  gave  them 
his  last  orders  ne  hastened  for  a  moment  to  the  apartment  of  his  wife,  a  lady 
of  the  noble  house  of  Oibo,  whom  he  loved  with  tender  affection,  and  whose 
beauty  and  virtue  rendered  her  worthy  of  his  love.  The  noise  of  the  armed 
men  who  crowded  the  court  and  palace  having  long  before  this  reached  her 
ears,  she  concluded  some  hazardous  enterprise  to  be  in  hand,  and  she  trembled 
for  her  husband.    He  found  her  in  all  the  anguish  of  uncertainty  and  fear ; 

2  F 
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and,  as  it  was  now  impossible  to  keep  his  design  conoealed,  he  informed  her  of 
wiiat  he  had  undertaken.  The  prospect  of  a  scene  so  full  of  horror  as  well  as 
danger  completed  her  agony ;  and,  foreboding  immediately  in  her  mind  the 
fatal  issue  of  it,  she  endeavoured,  by  her  tears,  her  entreaties,  and  her  despair, 
to  divert  him  from  his  purpose.  Fiesoo,  after  trying  hi  vain  to  f  oothe  and  to 
inspire  her  with  hopcL  broke  from  a  situation  into  which  an  excess  of  tenderness 
had  unwarily  seduced  hini,  though  it  could  not  shake  his  resolution.  ^  Fare- 
well ! "  he  cried,  as  he  quitted  the  i^Murtment :  **•  you  shaU  either  never  see  me 
more,  or  you  snali  behold  to-morrow  eTerything  in  Genoa  subject  to  your 
power." 

As  soon  as  he  rejoined  his  companions,  he  allotted  each  his  proper  station. 
Some  were  appointed  to  assault  and  seize  the  different  pates  of  the  dty,  some 


to  make  themselves  masters  of  the  principal  streets  or  places  of  strength. 
Fiesco  reserved  for  himself  the  attack  of  the  harbour  where  Doria's  galleys 
were  laid  up,  as  the  post  of  chief  importance  and  of  greatest  danger.    It  was 


now  midnight,  and  the  citizens  slept  in  the  security  of  peace,  when  this  hand 
of  conspiratonu  numerous,  desperate,  and  well  armed,  nished  out  to  execute 
their  phn.  They  siuprised  some  of  the  gates,  without  meeting  with  any 
resistance.  They  got  possession  of  others  after  a  sharp  conflict  with  the 
soldiers  on  guard  Verrina,  with  the  galley  which  had  been  fitted  out  against 
the  Turks,  blocked  up  the  mouth  of  the  Darsena,  or  little  harbour  where 
Dorians  fleet  lay.  All  possibility  of  escape  being  cut  off  by  this  precaution, 
when  Fieseo  attempted  to  enter  the  ^leys  from  the  shore,  to  which  they 
were  made  fast,  they  were  in  no  condition  to  make  lesistanoe,  as  they  were 
not  onlv  unrigged  and  disarmed,  but  had  no  crew  on  board  except  the  slaves 
chainea  to  the  oar.  Every  quarter  of  the  city  was  now  filled  with  noise  and 
tumult,  all  the  streets  rel^ounding  with  the  cry  of  Fiesco  and  Liberty.  At 
that  name,  so  popular  and  belov^  many  of  the  lower  rank  took  arms,  and 
joined  the  conspirators.  The  nobles  and  partisans  of  the  aristocracy,  as- 
tonished or  affrighted,  shut  the  gates  of  their  houses,  and  thought  of  nothing 
but  of  securing  them  from  pillage.  At  last,  the  noise  excited  by  this  scene  of 
violence  and  confusion  reached  the  f  alace  of  Doria.  Giannetino  started  im- 
mediately from  his  bed,  and,  imagining  that  it  was  occasioned  by  some  mutiny 
among  the  sailors,  rushed  out  with  a  few  attoidants  and  hurried  towards  the 
harbour.  The  gate  of  St  Thomas,  through  which  he  had  to  pass,  was  already 
in  possession  of  the  conspirators,  who,  the  moment  he  appeared,  fell  upon  him 
with  the  utmost  fury  and  murdered  him  on  the  spot  The  rame  must  have 
been  the  fate  of  the  elder  Doria,  if  Jerome  de  Fiesoo  had  executed  his  brother's 
plan  and  had  proceeded  immediately  to  attack  him  in  his  palace;  but  he, 
from  the  sordid  consideration  of  preventing  its  being  plundered  amidst  the 
confusion,  having  forbid  his  followers  to  advance,  Andrew  got  intelligence  of 
his  nephew's  death,  as  well  as  of  his  own  danger,  and,  mounting  on  horseback, 
saved  nimself  by  flight  Amidst  this  general  confttemation,  a  few  senators 
had  the  courage  to  assemUe  in  the  Palace  of  the  Republic**  At  first,  some 
of  the  most  daring  among  them  attempted  to  rally  the  scattered  soldiers  and 
to  attack  a  body  of  the  oonspiraton  ;  but,  being  repulsed  with  loss,  all  agreed 
that  nothing  now  remained  out  to  treat  with  the  party  which  seemed  to  he 
irresistibla  Deputies  were  accordin  gly  sent  to  learn  of  Fiesco  what  were  the 
concessions  with  which  he  would  be  satisfied,  or  rather  to  submit  to  whatever 
terms  he  should  please  to  prescribe. 

But  by  this  time  Fiesco^  with  whom  they  were  empowered  to  negotiate,  was 
no  more.    Just  as  he  was  about  to  leave  the  harbour,  where  everyliiing  had 

••  n  Palaao  <IeUa  Signoria. 
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succeeded  to  his  wish,  that  he  might  join  his  Tictorious  companions,  he  heard 
some  extraordinary  uproar  on  board  the  adniirars  galley.  Alarmed  at  the 
noisej  and  fearing  that  the  slaves  might  break  their  chains  and  overpower  his 
associates,  he  ran  thither ;  but,  the  plank  which  reached  from  the  shore  to 
the  vessel  happening  to  overturn,  he  fell  into  the  sea,  whilst  he  hurried  for- 
ward too  precipitately.  Being  loaded  with  heavy  armour,  he  sunk  to  the 
bottom^  and  perished  in  the  very  moment  when  he  nmst  have  taken  full 
possession  of  everything  that  his  ambitious  heart  could  desire.  Verrina  was 
the  first  who  discovered  this  fatal  accident,  and,  foreseeing  at  once  all  its  con- 
sequences, concealed  it  with  the  utmost  industry  from  every  one  but  a  few 
leaders  of  the  conspiracy.  Nor  was  it  difficult,  amidst  the  darkness  and  con- 
fusion of  the  nigh^  to  nave  kept  it  secret  until  a  treaty  with  the  senators 
should  have  put  the  dty  in  the  power  of  the  conspirators.  All  their  hopes  of 
this  were  disconcerted  by  the  imprudence  of  Jerome  Fiesco,  who,  when  the 
deputies  of  the  senate  inquired  for  his  brother,  the  count  of  Lavagna,  that 
they  might  make  their  proposals  to  him,  replied,  with  a  childij^h  vanity,  ^  I 
am  now  the  only  person  to  whom  that  title  oelong&  and  with  me  you  must 
treat"  These  words  discovered^  as  well  to  his  frienas  as  to  his  enemies,  what 
had  happened,  and  made  the  impression  which  might  have  been  expected 
upon  both.  The  deputies,  encouraged  by  this  event,  the  only  one  which  could 
occasion  such  a  sudden  revolution  as  might  turn  to  their  advantage,  assumed 
instantly,  with  admirable  presence  of  mind,  a  new  tone,  suitable  to  the  change 
in  their  circumstances,  and  made  hi^h  demands.  While  they  endeavoured  to 
^in  time  by  protracting  the  negotiation,  the  rest  of  the  senators  were  busy 
in  assffliibling  their  partisans,  ana  in  forming  a  body  cabbie  of  defending  the 
Palace  of  the  Republia  On  the  other  hand,  the  conspirators,  astonished  at 
the  death  of  a  man  whom  they  adored  and  trusted,  ana  placing  no  confidence 
in  Jerome,  a  giddy  youth,  felt  their  courage  die  away,  ana  their  arms  fall  from 
their  hanas.  That  profound  and  amazing  secrecy  with  which  the  conspiracy 
had  been  concerted,  and  which  had  contributed  hitherto  so  much  to  its  success, 
proved  now  the  chief  cause  of  its  miscarriage.  The  leader  was  gone ;  the 
greater  part  of  those  who  acted  under  him  knew  not  his  confidants,  and  were 
strangers  to  the  object  at  which  he  aimed.  There  was  no  person  among  them 
whose  authority  or  abilities  entitled  him  to  assume  Fiescas  place  or  to  finish 
his  plan.  After  having  lost  the  spirit  Which  animated  it,  life  and  activity 
deserted  the  whole  body.  Many  of  the  conspirators  withdrew  to  their  houses, 
hoping  that,  amidst  the  darkness  of  the  n%ht  they  had  passed  unobserved 
and  might  remain  unknown.  Others  sought  for  safety  by  a  timely  retreat ; 
and  before  break  of  day  most  of  them  fled  with  precipitation  from  a  dty 
which  but  a  few  hours  before  was  ready  to  acknowledge  tnem  as  masters. 

Next  morning  everything  was  quiet  in  Genoa :  not  an  enemy  was  to  be 
seen ;  few  marks  of  the  violence  of  the  former  night  appeared,  the  con- 
spirators having  conducted  their  enterprise  with  more  noise  than  bloodshed, 
and  gained  all  their  advantages  by  surprise  rather  than  by  force  of  arms. 
Towards  evening  Andrew  Doria  returned  to  the  city,  being  met  by  all  the 
inhabitants,  who  received  him* with  acclamations  of  joy.  Though  the  disgrace 
as  well  as  danger  of  the  preceding  night  were  fresh  in  his  mind,  ana  the 
mangled  body  of  his  kinsman  still  bisfore  his  eves,  such  was  his  moderation  as 
weU  as  magnanimity  that  the  decree  issued  oy  the  senate  against  the  con- 
spirators did  not  exceed  that  just  measure  of  severity  which  was  requisite  for 
the  support  of  government,  and  was  dictated  neither  oy  the  violence  of  resent- 
ment nor  the  rancour  of  revenge.** 

«*  Thnan..  »3.-^gonU  ViU  Andrec  Doris,  par  to  CArdinal  de  Rets.— Adiiani,  IstoriA,  lib, 
1196.— U  CoDjantloD  da  Oonite  de  Fleaqiw,       \i.  369.— FoUeUs  Coi^JiinUo  Jo.  Lod.  flesd. 
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After  taking  the  necessary  precautions  for  preventing  ihe  flame  which  was 
now  so  hapfiily  extinguished  from  breaking  out  anew,  the  first  care  of  the 
senate  was  to  send  an  ambassador  to  the  emperor,  to  give  him  a  particubur 
detail  of  what  had  happened,  and  to  beg  his  assistance  towards  the  reduction 
of  Montobbio,  a  stroiig  fort  on  the  hereditary  estate  of  the  Fiesci,  in  wliich 
Jerome  had  shut  himself  up.  Charles  was  no  less  alarmed  than  astonished  at 
an  event  so  strange  and  unexpected.  He  could  not  believe  that  Fiesoo,  how 
bold  or  adventurous  soever,  durst  have  attempted  such  an  enterprise  but  on 
foreign  sugge<«tion  and  from  the  hope  of  foreign  aid.  Being  informed  that 
the  duke  <3  Parma  was  well  acquainted  with  the  plan  of  the  conspiratorss  he 
immediately  supposed  that  the  pope  could  not  be  i^orant  of  a  measiure  which 
his  son  had  countenanced.  Proceeding  from  this  to  a  farther  coivjectiire, 
which  Paul's  cautions  maxims  of  poHcv  m  other  instances  rendered  extremely 
probable,  he  concluded  that  the  Frenco  king  must  have  known  and  approved 
of  the  design  ;  and  he  b^^n  to  apprdiend  that  this  spark  might  again  Kindle 
the  flame  of  war  which  had  raged  so  long  in  Italy.  As  he  nad  drained  hi ; 
Italian  territories  of  troops  on  account  of  the  German  war,  he  was  altogether 
unprovided  for  resisting  any  hostile  attack  in  that  oountj^,  and  on  the  first 
appearance  of  danger  he  must  have  detached  thither  the  greatest  part  of  his 
forces  for  its  defence.  In  this  situation  of  affiGurs,  it  would  have  been  alto- 
gether imprudent  in  the  emperor  to  have  advanced  in  person  against  tiie 
elector  until  he  should  learn  with  some  de«pree  of  certainty  whether  such  a 
scene  were  not  about  to  open  in  Italy  as  might  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  keep 
the  field  with  an  army  sunicient  to  oppose  hino. 

9p.  (iner.  Thes.  Ttil.,  1. 8H3.— It  to  nmarlubto  nirpriilng  that  a  mlnlttor  m  JealoiM  koA  dto- 

th'itCa-dinal  At  Rets,  Atthe«ff«  of  eighteeiit  cerning  aa  Richelieu  ehoald  be  led  by  the 

oompoeed  a  hintory  of  this  conspiracy,  oon*  pemMi  of  it  to  predict  the  tnrbaleat  sikI 

taining  such  a  discovery  of  his  admiration  of  dangerous  spirit  of  that  young  eccjesi astir 

Fiesou  and  bis  eniterpri^  as  rendtrs  it  not  Mem.  de  Rets,  torn.  L  p.  13. 
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Fnnciii  Jeskmi  of  fbe  Smperor.  endeaTonrs  to  Ibnn  A  Ilknoct  tntiMt  Mn— Heafh  of  Vnnd§^ 
The  Emperor  Burchea  aaalnrt  the  Elector  of  Suonjp^Battie  of  Molhainen— The  Elector 
taken  Prlioner— Oharin  mvest«  Wlttemberg— Hto  uDgenefoos  Treataient  of  the  Elector— 
M Aurice  pat  In  PoBseedon  of  the  Klectonil  Domlnlona— -The  Emperor  treAcberously  deUine 
the  Landgraye  »  a  Prisoner— HIa  Rigonr  towarda  hia  Uermaii  SaMecta— Ferdinaod'a 
Tynany  in  Bohemia— Diet  at  AnfEnbiirg— The  Coancll  tranalated  from  Trent  to  Bokxn*^ 
Aaeawlna'lon  of  the  Pope'a  Son— The  Fot  e'a  Dread  of  the  £mpen>r->Ooiiteat  aa  to  the  Place 
of  Seaaion  of  the  Ooandl— Compliance  with  **  The  Interim^  enforced  by  the  Kmperor— 
The  Pope  diamisaea  the  Conncil  aaaembled  at  Botogn»— The  Emperor  receiyea  nia  Son 
Philip  to  the  Low  Gonntries. 

The  emperor's  dread  of  the  hostile  intentions  of  the  pope  and  French  kine 
did  not  proceed  from  any  imadnary  or  ill-grounded  suspicion.  Paul  had 
already  given  the  strongest  proiSs  both  of  hia  jealousy  and  enmity.  Charles 
could  not  hope  that  Francis,  after  a  rivalship  of  so  long  continuance,  would 
behold  the  great  advantages  which  he  had  ^ined  over  the  confederate  Pro- 
testants, wiuiout  feeling  his  audent  emulation  revive  He  was  not  deceived 
in  this  conjecture.  Francis  bad  observed  the  rapid  progress  of  his  arms  with 
de^  concern,  and,  though  hitherto  prevented,  by  drcumstanoes  which  have 
been  mentioned,  from  interposing  in  order  to  check  them,  he  was  now  con- 
vinced that  if  he  did  not  make  some  extraordinary  and  timely  effort,  Charles 
must  acmiire  such  a  degree  of  power  as  would  enable  him  to  give  law  to  the 
rest  of  Europe.  This  apprehension,  which  did  not  take  its  rise  from  the 
jealousy  of  rivalship  alone,  but  was  entertained  by  the  wisest  politicians  of  the 
ace,  suggested  various  e]q>edients  which  might  serve  to  retard  the  course  of 
the  emperor's  victories,  and  to  form  by  degrees  such  a  combination  against 
him  as  mi^ht  put  a  stop  to  his  dangerous  career 

With  this  view,  Francis  instructed  his  emissaries  in  Germany  to  employ  all 
their  address  in  order  to  revive  the  courm  of  the  confederates  and  to  i)Teveiit 
them  from  submitting  to  the  emperor.  He  made  liberal  offers  of  his  assistance 
to  the  elector  and  landgrave,  whom  he  knew  to  be  the  most  zeatous,  as  well  as 
the  moit  powerful)  of  the  whole  body ;  he  used  every  argument  and  proposed 
every  advantage  which  could  either  confirm  their  dreiul  of  the  emperor's 
designs  or  determine  them  not  to  imitate  the  inconsiderate  credulity  ot  their 
associates  in  giving  up  their  religion  and  liberties)  to  his  disposal.  While  he  took 
this  step  towards  continuing  the  civil  war  which  raged  in  Qermany,  he  endea- 
voured likewise  to  stir  up  foreign  enemies  against  the  emperor.  He  solicited 
Solyman  to  seize  this  favourable  opportunity  of  invading  Hungary,  which  had 
been  drained  of  all  the  troops  necessary  for  its  defence,  in  order  to  form  the 
army  against  the  confederates  of  Smalkaldei  He  exhorted  the  pope  to  repair 
by  a  vigorous  and  seasonable  effort  the  error  of  which  he  had  oeen  guilt jr  in 
contributing  to  raise  the  emperor  to  such  a  formidable  height  of  power.  Find- 
ing Paul,  both  from  the  consciousness  of  his  own  mistake,  and  his  dread  of  iU 
cousequenc&s  abundantly  disposed  to  listen  to  what  he  suggested,  he  availed 
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himself  of  this  favoorable  disposition  which  the  pontiff  b^gan  to  discover,  as 
an  argument  to  &;ain  the  Venetians.  He  endeavoured  to  convince  theui 
that  nothing  could  save  Italy,  and  even  Europe,  from  oppression  and  servi- 
tude, but  their  joining  with  the  pope  and  him  m  ^ving  the  first  beginning  to 
a  genera]  confederacy  m  order  to  numble  that  ambitious  potentate  whom  Uiey 
had  all  equal  reason  to  dread. 

Having  set  on  foot  these  negotiations  in  the  southern  courts,  he  turned  his 
attention  next  towards  those  in  the  north  of  Europe.  As  the  kin^  of  Denmark 
had  particular  reasons  to  be  offended  with  the  emperor,  Francis  imagined  that 
the  object  Of  the  league  which  he  had  projected  would  be  highly  acceptable  to 
him  ;  and,  lest  considerations  of  caution  or  orudence  should  restrain  nim  from 
joining  in  it,  he  attempted  to  overcome  these  by  ofi'enng  him  the  young 
queen  of  Scots  in  mamace  to  his  son.^  As  the  ministers  who  governed 
England  in  the  name  of  Eaward  YI.  had  openljr  declared  themselves  converts 
to  the  opinions  of  the  Reformers,  as  soon  as  it  became  safe  upon  Henry's 
death  to  laj  aside  that  disguise  which  his  intolerant  bigotrv  had  forced  them  to 
assume,  Francis  flattered  himself  that  their  zeal  would  not  allow  them  to 
remain  inactive  spectators  of  the  overthrow  and  destruction  of  those  who  pro- 
fessed the  same  nuth  with  themselves.  He  hoped  that,  notwithstanding  the 
struggles  of  faction  incident  to  a  minority,  and  the  prospect  of  an  approaching 
rupture  with  the  Soots,  he  might  prevail  on  them  likewise  to  take  part  in  the 
common  cause.* 

While  Frenda  employed  snch  a  variety  of  expedients  and  exerted  himself 
with  snch  extraordinary  activity  to  rouse  the  different  states  of  Europe  against 
his  rival,  he  did  not  neglect  what  depended  on  himself  alone.  He  levied 
troops  in  all  parts  of  his  dominions,  he  collected  military  stores,  he  contracted 
with  the  Swiss  cantons  for  a  considerable  body  of  men,  he  put  his  finances  in 
admirable  order,  be  remitted  considerable  sums  to  the  elector  and  landgrave, 
and  took  all  the  other  steps  necessary  towards  commencing  hostilities  on  the 
shortest  warning  and  with  the  greatest  vigour.* 

Operations  so  complicated,  and  which  required  the  putting  so  many  instru- 
ments in  motion,  did  not  escape  the  emperor's  observation.  He  was  early 
informed  of  Francis's  intrigues  in  the  several  courts  of  Europe,  as  well  as  of  his 
domestic  preparations ;  and^  sensible  how  fatal  an  interruption  a  foreign  war 
would  prove  to  his  designs  m  Germany,  he  trembled  at  the  prospect  ctf  that 
event  The  danger,  however,  appeared  to  him  as  unavoidable  as  it  was  great 
He  knew  the  insatiable  and  well-directed  ambition  of  Solyman,  and  tltat  he 
always  chose  the  season  for  beginning  his  military  enterprises  with  prudence 
equal  to  the  vak>ur  with  which  ne  conducted  them.  The  pope,  as  he  nad  good 
reason  to  believe,  wanted  not  pretexts  to  justify  a  nipture.  or  inclination  to 
b^n  hostilities.  He  had  ahneady  made  some  disooveiy  of  bis  sentiments  by 
expressing  a  joy  altogether  unbecoming  the  head  of  the  Church  upon  receiving 
an  account  of  the  lulvantaqe  which  the  elector  of  Saxony  had  gained  over 
Albert  of  Brandenburg ;  and,  as  he  was  now  secure  of  finding  in  the  French 
king  an  ally  of  sufficient  power  to  support  him,  he  was  at  no  pains  to  conceal 
the  violence  and  extent  of  his  enmity.*  The  Venetians.  Charles  was  well 
assured,  had  long  observed  the  growth  of  his  power  with  jealousy,  which,  added 
to  the  solicitations  and  promises  of  France,  might  at  last  quicken  their  slow 
counsels  and  overcome  tneir  natural  caution.  The  Danes  and  English,  it  was 
evident,  had  both  peculiar  reason  to  be  disgusted,  as  well  as  strong  motives  to 
act  against  him.    But  above  all  he  dreaded  the  active  emulation  of  Francis 

*  M«m.  de  Ribier,  i.  M%  606.  '  Ibid..  635.  '  Ibid..  596. 
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himself,  whom  he  considered  as  the  sonl  and  mover  of  any  confederacy  that 
could  be  formed  against  him  ;  and,  as  that  monarch  had  afforded  protection  to 
Verrina,  who  saited  directlv  to  Marseilles  upon  the  miscarriage  of  Fiesco's 
conspiracy,  Charles  expected  every  moment  to  see  the  commencement  of  those 
hostue  opmtions  in  Italy  of  which  he  conceived  the  insnrrection  in  Genoa  to 
have  been  onlv  the  prelude. 

But,  while  lie  remained  in  this  state  of  suspense  and  solidtnde,  there  was 
one  circumstance  which  afforded  him  some  prospect  of  escaping  the  danger. 
The  French  king's  health  began  to  decline.  A  disease  which  was  the  effect 
of  his  inconsiderate  pursuit  of  pleasure  preyed  gradually  on  his  constitution. 
The  preparations  for  war,  as  well  as  the  negotiations  in  the  different  courts, 
b^gan  to  languish,  together  with  the  monarch  who  nive  spirit  to  both.  The 
Genoese  during  that  interval  reduced  Montobbio,  took  Jerome  Fiesco  prisoner, 
and,  patting  him  to  death,  together  with  his  chief  adherents,  extinguished  all 
remains  of  the  consparacy.  Several  of  the  im{>erial  cities  in  Germany,  de- 
spairing of  timely  assistance  from  France,  submitted  to  the  emperor.  Even 
the  landgrave  seemed  disposed  to  abandon  the  elector,  and  to  bring  matters  to 
a  speedy  accommodation  on  such  terms  as  he  could  obtain.  In  the  mean  time^ 
Charies  waited  with  impatience  the  issue  of  a  distemper  which  was  to  decide 
whether  he  must  relinquish  all  other  schemes  in  order  to  prepare  for  resisting 
a  combination  of  the  greater  part  of  Europe  against  him,  or  whether  he  might 
proceed  to  invade  Saxony,  without  interruption  or  fear  of  danger. 

The  good  fortune  so  remarkably  propitious  to  his  family  that  some  historians 
liave  called  it  the  $tar  of  the  house  o/Justria,  did  not  desert  him  on  this 
occasion.  Francis  died  at  Rambouillet  on  the  last  day  of  March,  in  the  iiftv- 
third  year  of  his  age  and  the  thirty-third  of  his  reign.  During  twenty-eignt 
years  of  that  time  an  avowed  ri valship  subsisted  between  him  and  the  emperor, 
which  involved  not  only  their  own  dominions,  but  the  greater  part  of  Europe, 
in  wars  which  were  prosecuted  with  more  violent  animosity  and  drawn  out  to 
a  greater  len^h  than  had  been  known  in  any  former  penod.  Many  circum- 
stances contnouted  to  this.  Their  animosity  was  founded  in  opposition  of 
interest}  heightened  by  personal  emulation,  and  exasperated  not  only  by 
mutual  mjnnes  but  by  reciprocal  insults.  At  the  same  time,  whatever  advantage 
one  seemed  to  possess  towards  gaining  the  ascendant  was  wonderfully  balanced 
by  some  favourable  circumstance  peculiar  to  the  other.  The  emperor's 
dominions  were  of  greater  extent  the  French  king's  lay  more  compact: 
Francis  governed  his  kingdom  witn  absolute  power;  that  of  Charles  was 
limited,  but  he  supplied  the  want  of  authority  by  address :  the  troops  of  the 
former  were  more  impetuous  and  enterprising,  those  of  the  latter  better  dis- 
ciplined and  more  patient  of  fatigue.  The  talents  and  abilities  of  the  two 
nionarchs  were  as  mfferent  as  the  advantages  which  they  possessed,  and  con- 
tributed no  less  to  prolong  the  contest  between  them.  Francb  took  his  reso- 
lutions suddenly,  prosecuted  them  at  furst  with  warmth,  and  pushed  them  into 
execution  with  a  most  adventurous  coura^;  but,  being  destitute  of  the  per- 
severance necessary  to  surmount  dithculties,  he  often  abandoned  his  desijipis, 
or  relaxed  the  vigour  of  pursuit,  from  impatience,  and  sometimes  from  levity. 
Charles  deliberated  long,  and  determined  with  coolness ;  but,  having  once 
fixed  his  plan,  he  adhered  to  it  with  inflexible  obstinacy,  and  neither  danger 
nor  discouragement  could  turn  him  aside  from  the  execution  of  it  Tiie 
success  of  their  enterprises  was  suitable  to  the  diversity  of  their  characters, 
and  was  uniformly  influenced  by  it  Francis,  by  his  impetuous  activity,  often 
disconcerted  the  emneror's  besVlaid  schemes ;  Charles,  by  a  more  calm  but 
steady  prosecution  ot  his  designs,  checked  the  rapidity  of  his  rival's  career  and 
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baffled  or  repulsed  his  most  yigorous  efforta.  The  former,  at  the  opening  of  a 
war  or  of  a  campaign,  broke  in  ui>on  his  enemy  with  the  violence  of  a  torrent, 
and  carried  all  before  him  ;  the  latter,  waiting  until  he  saw  the  force  of  his 
rival  begin  to  abate,  recovered  in  the  end  not  only  all  tliat  he  had  lost,  but 
made  new  acquisitions.  Few  of  the  French  monarch's  attempts  towards  con- 
quest, whatever  promising  aspect  they  might  wear  at  first,  were  conducted  to 
a  happy  issue  ;  many  of  the  emperors  enterprises,  even  after  they  appeared 
desperate  and  impracticable,  terminated  in  the  most  prosperous  manner. 
Francis  was  dazzled  with  tne  sp  endouf  of  an  undertaking ;  Ohaiies  was  allured 
by  the  prospect  of  its  turning  to  his  advantage. 

The  aegre&  however,  of  their  comparative  merit  and  reputation  has  not  been 
fixed  either  hy  a  strict  scrutiny  into  their  abilities  for  government  or  by  an 
impartial  consideration  of  the  greatness  and  success  of  their  undertakings ; 
and  Francis  is  one  of  those  monarchs  who  occupies  a  higher  rank  in  the  temple 
of  fame  than  either  his  talents  or  performances  entitle  nim  to  hold.  This  pre- 
eminence he  owed  to  many  different  circumstances.  The  superiority  which 
Charles  acquired  by  the  victory  of  Pavia^  and  whidi  from  that  period  he  pre- 
served through  the  remainder  of  his  re^,  was  so  manifest  that  Francis's 
struggle  against  his  exorbitant  and  growing  dominion  was  viewed  by  most  of 
the  ouier  powers  not  only  with  the  partiality  which  naturally  arises  for  those 
who  gallantly  maintain  an  unequal  contest,  but  with  the  favour  due  to  one 
who  was  r&iisting  a  common  enemy  and  endeavouring  to  set  bounds  to  a 
monarch  e<iualiy  formidable  to  them  all.  The  characters  of  princes,  too, 
especially  among  their  contemporaries,  depend  not  only  upon  their  talents  for 
government,  but  upon  their  qualities  as  men.  Francis,  notwithstanding  the 
many  errors  conspicuous  in  his  foreign  policy  and  domestic  administration, 
was  nevertheless  humane,  beneficent,  generous.  He  possessed  dignity  without 
pridcL  affability  free  from  meanness,  and  courtesy  exempt  from  deceit  All 
who  nad  access  to  him— and  no  man  of  merit  was  ever  denied  that  privilege — 
respected  and  loveii  him.  Captivated  with  his  personal  qualities,  his  subjects 
forgot  his  defects  as  a  monarch ;  and,  admiring  him  as  the  most  accomplished 
and  amiable  gentleman  in  his  dominions,  they  hardly  murmured  at  acts  of 
maladministration  which  in  a  prince  of  less  engaging  dispositions  would  have 
been  deemed  unpardonable.  This  admiration,  however,  must  have  been  tem- 
porary only,  ana  would  have  died  away  with  the  courtiers  who  bestowed  it ; 
the  illusion  arising  from  his  private  virtues  must  have  ceased,  and  posterity 
would  have  judged  of  his  public  conduct  with  its  usual  impartiiuity ;  but 
another  circumstance  prevented  this,  and  his  name  hath  been  transmitted  to 
posterity  with  increasing  reputation.  Science  and  the  arts  had  at  that  time 
made  little  progress  in  France.  They  were  just  be^nning  to  advance  beyond 
the  limits  of  Italy,  where  they  had  revived,  and  which  had  hithei-to  been  their 
only  seat  Francis  took  them  immediately  under  his  protection,  and  vied  with 
Leo  himself  in  the  zeal  and  munificence  with  which  he  encouraged  them.  He 
invited  learned  men  to  his  court,  he  conversed  with  them  familiarly,  he  em- 
ployed them  in  biKsineus,  he  raised  them  to  offices  of  dignity  and  honoured 
them  with  his  confidence.  That  order  of  lAcn,  not  more  prone  to  complain 
when  denied  the  respect  to  which  they  conceive  themselves  entitled  than  apt 
to  be  pleased  when  treated  with  the  distinction  which  they  consider  as  their 
due,  thought  they  could  not  exceed  in  gratitude  to  such  a  benefactor,  and 
strained  their  invention  and  employed  all  their  ingenuity  in  panegyric.  Suc- 
ceeding authors,  warmed  with  their  descriptions  of  Francis's  oounty,  adopted 
their  encomiums,  and  even  added  to  them.  The  appellation  oi  father  of  Utteny 
be  J  to  wed  upon  Francis,  haUi  rendered  his  memory  sacred  among  historians ; 
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and  they  geeim  to  have  reganied  it  as  a  sort  of  impiety  to  uncover  his  in- 
firmities or  to  point  out  his  defects.  Thus  Francis,  notwithstanding  his  inferior 
abilities  and  want  of  success,  hath  more  than  eoualled  the  fame  of  Charles. 
The  good  qualities  which  be  possessed  as  a  man  nave  entitled  him  to  greater 
admiration  and  praise  than  nave  been  bestowed  upon  the  extensive  genius 
and  fortunate  arts  of  a  more  capable  but  less  amiable  rival. 

By  his  death  a  considerable  change  was  made  in  the  state  of  Burope. 
Charles  growing  old  in  the  arts  of  government  and  command,  had  now  to 
contend  only  with  younger  monarchs,  who  could  not  be  regarded  as  worthy  to 
enter  the  lists  with  him  who  had  stood  so  many  encounters  with  Henry  VlII. 
and  Francis  I.  and  come  off  with  honour  in  all  tb^e  diiferent  strngeles.  By 
this  event  he  was  eased  of  all  disquietude,  and  was  happy  to  fiiid  that  he 
might  be^n  with  safety-  those  operations  against  the  elector  of  Saxony  which 
he  had  hitherto  been  obliged  to  suspend.  He  knew  the  abilities  of  Henry  II.. 
who  had  just  mounted  the  throne  of  France,  to  be  greatly  inferior  to  those  oi 
his  father,  and  foresaw  that  he  woald  be  so  much  occupied  for  some  time  in 
displacing  the  late  kin^s  ministers,  whom  he  hated,  and  in  gratifying  the 
ambitious  demands  of  his  own  favourites,  that  he  had  nothing  to  dread  either 
from  his  per^ional  eiforts  or  from  any  confederacy  which  this  unexperienced 
prince  cotOd  form. 

But)  as  it  wa<3  uncertain  how  long  such  an  interval  of  security  might  con- 
tinue, Charles  determined  instantly  to  improve  it ;  and  as  soon  as  he  heard  of 
Frands's  demise  he  began  tus  march  from  Bgra  on  the  borders  of  Bohemia. 
But  the  departure  of  the  papal  troops,  together  with  the  retreat  of  the  Flem- 
ings, had  so  much  diminUned  his  army  t&t  sixteen  thousand  men  were  all  he 
could  assemble.  With  this  inconsiderable  body  he  set  out  on  an  expedition 
the  event  of  which  was  to  decide  what  degree  of  authoritjr  he  should  possess 
from  that  period  in  Qermany ;  but,  as  this  little  army  consisted  chiefly  of  the 
veteran  Sijanish  and  Italian  bands,  he  did  not,  in  trusting  to  tbem,  commit 
much  to  the  decision  of  chance ;  and  even  with  so  small  a  rorce  he  had  reason 
to  entertain  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  success.  The  elector  had  levied  an 
army  greatly  superior  in  number ;  but  neither  the  experience  and  discipline  of 
his  troops  nor  tne  abilities  of  his  oflicers  were  to  be  compared  with  those  of  the 
emperor.  The  elector,  besides,  had  already  been  guuty  of  an  error  which 
deprived  him  of  all  the  advantage  which  he  might  have  derived  from  his  supe- 
riority in  number,  and  was  alone  sutticient  to  have  occasioned  his  ruin,  in- 
stead of  keeping  his  forces  tmited^  he  detached  one  great  body  towards  the 
frontiers  of  Bohemia,  in  order  to  facilitate  his  junction  with  the  malecontents 
of  that  kingdom,  and  cantoned  a  considerable  part  of  what  remained  in  dif- 
ferent place)  of  Saxony,  where  he  expected  the  emperor  would  make  his  first 
impression,  vaiuty  imajpning  that  open  towns  with  small  garrisons  might  be 
rendered  tenable  against  an  enemy. 

The  emperor  entered  the  southern  frontier  of  Saxonv,  and  attacked  Altorf 
upon  the  Kister.  The  impropriety  of  the  measure  which  the  elector  had  taken 
was  immediately  seen,  the  troops  posted  in  that  town  surrendering  without 
resistance ;  and  those  in  all  the  other  places  between  that  and  the  Elbe  either 
imitated  their  example  or  fled  as  the  imperialists  approached.  Charles,  that 
they  might  not  recover  from  the  panic  with  which  they  seemed  to  be  struck, 
aivanced  without  losing  a  moment.  The  elector,  who  had  fixed  his  head- 
quarters at  Meissen,  continued  in  his  wonted  state  of  fluctuation  and  uncer- 
tainty. He  even  became  more  undetermined  in  proportion  as  the  danger  drew 
near  and  called  for  prompt  and  decisive  resolutions.  Sometimes  he  acted  as  if 
hj  had  resolved  to  aefena  the  banks  of  the  Blbe  and  to  hazard  a  battle  with 
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the  enemy  as  soon  as  the  detachments  whidi  he  liad  called  in  were  able  to  join 
him.  At  other  times  he  abandoned  this  as  rash  and  perilous,  seeming  to  adoiit 
the  more  pnideut  comisels  of  those  who  advised  him  to  endeavour  at  protract- 
ing the  war,  and  for  that  end  to  retire  under  the  fortifications  of  Wittembei^y 
where  the  imperialists  could  not  attack  him  without  luanifeKt  di^vantage, 
and  where  he  migtit  wait  in  safety  for  the  succours  which  he  expected  from 
Mecklenburg,  Pomerania,  and  the  Protestant  cities  on  the  BtAiic  Witliont 
fixinff  upon  either  of  these  plans,  he  broke  down  the  bridge  at  Meissen,  and 
marcned  along  the  east  bank  of  the  Bl be  to  Muhlberg.  There  he  deliberated 
anew,  and,  after  much  hesitation,  adoi)ted  one  of  those  middle  schemes  which 
are  always  acceptable  to  feeble  minds  incapable  of  deciding.  He  left  a  detach- 
ment at  Muhlberg  to  oppose  the  imperialists  if  they  should  attempt  to  pass  at 
that  place,  and,  advancmg  a  few  miles  with  his  mam  body,  encamped  there  in 
expectation  of  the  event  according  to  which  he  proposed  to  regulate  his  subse- 
quent motions. 

Charles,  meanwhile,  pasliing  forward  incessantly,  arrived,  the  evening  of  the 
twenty-third  of  April,  on  theoanks  of  the  Blbe,  opposite  to  Muhlberg.  The 
river  at  that  pkice  was  three  hundred  paces  in  breadth,  above  foiu*  feet  in 
depth,  its  current  rapid,  and  the  bank  possessed  by  the  Saxons  waa  higher 
than  that  which  he  occupied.  Undismayed,  however,  by  all  these  obstacles,  he 
called  together  his  general  ottioers,  and,  witnout  askin£[  their  opinion,  ooiomu- 
nicated  to  them  his  intention  of  attempting  next  monune  to  force  his  passage 
over  the  river  and  to  attack  the  enemy  wherever  he  coula  come  up  with  them. 
They  all  expressed  their  astonishn^nt  at  such  a  bold  resolution  ;  and  even  the 
duke  of  Alvik  though  naturally  daring  and  impetuous,  and  Maurice  of  Saxony, 
notwithstanmng  his  impatience  to  crush  his  rival  tUe  elector,  remonstrated 
earnestly  a^inst  it  But  the  emperor,  confiding  in  his  own  iuogment  or  good 
fortune,  paid  no  r^;ard  to  their  arguments,  and  gave  the  orders  necessary  for 
executing  his  design. 

Barly  m  the  moniing  a  body  of  Spanish  and  Italian  foot  marched  towards 
the  river,  and  bezan  an  incessant  nre  upon  the  enemy.  The  long^  heavy 
muskets  used  in  that  age  did  execution  on  the  opposite  bank,  and  numy^of  the 
soldiersj  hurried  on  by  a  martial  ardour  in  oroer  to  get  nearer  tiie  enemy, 
rushed  mto  the  stream,  and,  advancing  breast-high,  fired  with  a  more  certain 
aim  and  with  greater  etlect  Under  cover  of  their  fire,  a  bridge  of  boats  was 
begim  to  be  laid  for  the  infantry  ;  and  a  peasant  having  undertaken  to  conduct 
the  cavalry  through  the  river  by  a  ford  with  which  lie  was  well  acquainted, 
they  aL>o  were  put  in  motion.  The  Saxons  posted  in  Muhlbeiv  endeavonred 
to  obstnict  these  operations  by  a  brisk  fire  from  a  battery  which  they  had 
erected  ;  but,  as  a  tnick  fog  covered  all  the  low  grounds  upon  the  river,  they 
could  not  take  aim  with  any  certainty,  and  the  imperialists  suffered  veir  little : 
at  the  same  time,  the  Saxons  being  much  galled  by  the  Spaniards  and  ItalianF, 
they  set  on  fire  some  Itoats  which  had  been  collected  near  the  village,  and  pre- 
pared to  retire.  The  imperialists  { erceiving  tliis,  ten  Sttanish  soldiers  instantly 
stripped  themselves,  and,  holdiuc  their  swoi'ds  with  tneir  teeth,  swam  across 
the  nver,  put  to  fiight  such  of  the  Saxons  as  ventured  to  oppose  them,  saved 
from  the  flames  as  many  l»oats  as  were  sufficient  to  complete  their  own  bridge, 
and  by  this  spirited  and  successful  action  encouraged  their  companions  no  less 
than  they  intimidated  the  enemy. 

By  this  time  the  cavalry,  ench  trooper  having  a  foot-roldier  beside  him, 
began  to  enter  the  river,  tlie  light-horse  marching  in  front,  foUowed  by  the 
men-at-arms,  whom  the  enn^eror  led  in  person,  mounted  on  a  Spanish  horse, 
dressed  in  a  sumptuous  habit,  and  carrying  a  javelin  in  his  band.    Such  a 
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nnroeroiiB  body  strufEeling  through  a  ^reat  river,  in  which,  according  to  the 
directions  of  tneir  guide,  they  were  obliged  to  make  several  turns,  Fometinies 
treading  on  a  firm  bottom^  sometimes  swimming,  presented  to  their  com- 
panions whom  they  left  behmd  a  spectacle  equally  magnificent  and  interest- 
ing.* Their  courage  at  last  surmounted  every  obstacle,  no  man  betraying  any 
symptom  of  fear,  when  the  emperor  shared  in  the  danger  no  less  than  the 
meanest  soldier.  The  moment  that  they  reached  the  opposite  side,  Charles 
witibout  waiting  the  arrival  of  the  rest  of  the  infantry,  advanced  towards  tlie 
Saxons  with  the  troops  which  had  passed  along  with  him,  who,  flushed  with 
their  ^ood  fortune,  and  despising  an  enemy  who  liad  neglected  to  oppose  them 
when  it  might  have  been  done  with  such  advantage,  made  no  account  of  their 
superior  numbers,  and  marched  on  as  to  a  certain  victory. 

During  all  these  operations,  which  necessarily  consumed  much  time,  the 
elector  remained  inactive  in  his  camp;  and,  from  an  infatuation  which 
appears  to  be  so  an^azing  that  the  best-informed  historians  impute  it  to  the 
treacherous  arts  of  his  gen^als,  who  deceived  him  by  false  intelligence,  he 
would  not  believe  that  the  emperor  had  passed  the  river  or  could  be  so  near 
at  hand.'    Being  convinced  at  last  of  his  fatal  mistake  by  the  concurring 
testimony  of  eye-witnesses,  he  gave  orders  for  retreating  towards  Wittember^ 
But  a  German  army,  encumbered,  as  usual,  with  baggage  and  artillery,  could 
not  be  put  suddenly  in  motion.    They  had  just  begun  to  march,  when  the 
light  troops  iA  the  enemy  came  in  view,  and  the  elector  saw  an  engagement 
to  be  unavoidable.    As  he  was  no  less  bold  in  action  than  irresolute  in  council, 
he  made  the  disposition  for  battle  with  the  greatest  presence  ot  mind  and  in 
the  most  proper  manner,  taking  advantage  of  a  great  forest  to  cover  his  wings, 
so  as  to  prevent  his  bein^  surrounded  by  the  enemy's  cavalry,  which  were  ntr 
more  numerous  than  his  own.    The  emperor,  likewise,  ranged  his  men  hi 
Older  as  they  came  up,  and,  riding  along  the  ranks,  exhorted  thein,  with  few 
but  efhcacious  words,  to  do  their  duty.    It  was  with  a  very  diH'erent  spirit  that 
the  two  armies  advanced  to  the  charg&    As  the  day,  which  had  hitherto  been 
dark  and  cloudy,  happened  to  clear  up  at  that  moment,  this  accidental  cir- 
cumstance made  an  impression  on  the  diHerent  parties  corresi  onding  to  the 
tone  of  their  minds :  the  Saxons,  surprised  and  dislieartened,  felt  pain  at  being 
exposed  fully  to  the  view  of  the  enemy  ;  the  imperialists,  being  now  secure 
that  the  Protestant  forces  could  not  escape  from  tnem,  rejoiced  at  the  return 
of  sunshine  as  a  certain  presage  of  victory.    The  shock  of  battie  would  not 
have  been  long  doubtful,  if  the  persoiml  courage  which  the  elector  displayed, 
together  with  the  activity  which  ne  exerted  from  the  moment  that  the  approach 
of  the  enemy  rendered  an  engagement  certain  and  cut  of!  all  ]io.>>sii)iiity  of 
hesitation,  had  not  revived  in  some  degree  the  spirit  of  his  troops.    They  re- 
pulsed the  Hungarian  light-horse  who  began  the  attack,  and  received  with 
firmness  the  men-at-arms  who  next  advanced  to  the  charge ;  but,  as  the  e 
were  the  flower  of  the  imperial  army,  were  commanded  by  experienced  officers, 
and  fought  under  the  emperor's  eye,  the  Saxons  soon  b^an  to  give  way,  and, 
the  light  troops  rallying  at  the  same  time  and  falling  on  their  flanks,  tiie  flight 
became  general.  A  small  body  of  chosen  soldiers,  among  whom  the  elector  had 
fought  in  person,  still  continued  to  defend  themselves,  and  endeavoured  to  save 
their  master  by  retiring  into  the  forest ;  hut,  being  surrounded  on  every  side, 
the  elector,  wounded  in  the  face,  exhausted  with  fatigue,  and  perceiving  all 
resistance  to  be  vain,  surrendered  himself  a  prisoner.    He  was  conductea  im- 
mediately towards  the  emperor,  whom  he  found  just  returned  from  the  pursuit, 
standing  on  the  field  of  tattle  in  the  full  exultation  of  success,  and  receiving 
*  AYila,  115.  a.  '  Camenr.,  ap.  Freber..  ili.  493.— Struv.,  Corp  Hist.  G«rm.,  lMf»  IMS. 
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the  oongnttulations  of  his  offioecs  upon  this  complete  victoiy,  ofateined  bj  his 
valour  and  conduct  Bven  in  such  an  unfortunate  and  humbling  situation, 
the  elector's  behaviour  was  equally  magnanimous  and  decent  Seouiibie  of  his 
condition,  he  approached  his  conqueror  without  any  of  the  sullennesa  or  pride 
which  would  have  been  improper  in  a  captive ;  and,  conscious  of  his  own 
dignity,  he  descended  to  no  mean  submission  unbeeouiing  the  hi^  statacm 
which  ne  held  among  the  German  princes.  *^  The  fortune  of  war,  said  he, 
"•  has  made  me  your  prisoner,  most  gracious  emjperoi)  and  I  hiroe  to  be 

treated "    Here  Charles  harshly  interrupted  hun :  ^^  And  am  I  then,  at 

last,  acknowledged  to  be  emperor?  Charles  of  Ghent  was  the  only  title  yon 
lately  allowed  me.  You  shall  be  treated  as  you  deserve."  At  these  words  he 
turned  from  him  abruptly  with  a  haujghty  air.  To  this  cruel  r^nlse  the  king 
of  the  Romans  added  reproaches  in  his  own  name,  using  expressions  still  more 
ungenerous  and  insulting.  The  elector  made  no  reply,l>ut,  with  an  unaltered 
countenance,  which  discovered  neither  astonishment  nor  dejection,  acoom- 
panied  the  fi^nish  soldiers  appointed  to  guard  him.^ 

This  decisive  victory  cost  the  imperialists  only  fiftv  men.  Twelve  hundred 
of  the  Saxons  were  kuled,  chiefly  m  the  pursuit,  and  a  greater  number  taken 
prisoners.  About  four  hundred  kept  in  a  body,  and  esoiped  to  Wittemberg, 
together  with  the  electoral  prince,  who  had  likewise  been  wounded  in  the 
action.  After  resting  two  days  on  the  field  of  batUe,  partly  to  refresh  his 
army,  and  partly  to  receive  the  deputies  of  the  adjacent  towns,  which  were 
impatient  to  secure  his  protection  bv  submitting  to  his  will,  the  emperor  begMi 
to  move  tovrards  Wittemherg,  that  he  might  terminate  the  war  at  onoe  by  the 
reduction  of  that  city.    The  unfortunate  elector  was  carried  along  in  a  sort  of 


triumph,  and  exposed  everywhere,  as  a  captive,  to  his  own  subiects ;  a  spectade 
extremely  afflicting  to  them,  who  both  honoured  and  loved  nim; 


^  ,  ,  thottdithe 

insult  was  so  far  nom  subduing  his  firm  spirit  that  it  did  not  even  rnine  the 
wonted  tranquillity  and  composure  of  his  mind. 

As  Wittembei^,  the  resiaenoe,  in  that  age,  of  the  electoral  branch  of  the 
Saxon  family,  was  one  of  the  strongest  cities  in  Germany,  and  could  not  be 
taken,  if  properly  defended,  without  great  diliiculty,  the  emperor  marched 
thither  with  the  utmost  despatch,  hoping  that,  while  the  consteniation  occa- 
sioned by  his  victory  was  still  recent,  the  mhabitants  might  imitate  the  example 
of  their  countrymen,  and  submit  to  his  power  as  soon  as  he  appeared  before 
their  walls.  But  Sybilla  of  Cleves,  the  Sector's  wi^  a  woman  no  less  dis- 
tinguished by  her  abilities  than  her  virtue,  instead  ot  abandoning  herself  to 
tears  and  lamentations  upon  her  husbands  misfortune,  endeavoured  by  her 
example,  as  well  as  exhortations,  to  animate  the  citizens.  She  inspired  them 
with  such  resolution  that  when  summoned  to  surrender  they  returned  a 
vigorous  answer,  warning  the  emperor  to  behave  towards  their  sovereign 
with  the  respect  due  to  his  rank,  as  they  were  determined  to  treat  Albert  of 
Brandenburg,  who  wa<i  still  a  prisoner,  precisely  in  the  same  manner  that  he 
treated  the  elector.  The  spirit  of  the  inhabitants,  no  less  than  the  strength 
of  the  city,  seemed  now  to  render  a  siege  in  form  necessary.  After  such  a 
signal  victory,  it  would  have  been  disgraceful  not  to  have  undertaken  it, 
though  at  the  same  time  the  emperor  was  destitute  of  everything  requisite 
for  carrying  it  on.  But  Maurice  removed  all  ditticulties,  bv  enfl»ging  to  furnish 
provisions,  artillery,  ammunition,  pioneers,  and  whatever  else  should  be  needed. 
Trusting  to  this,  Charles  gave  oraers  to  open  the  trenches  before  the  town.  It 
quickly  appeared  that  Maurice's  eagerness  to  reduce  the  capital  of  those 
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doroinioDfl,  which  he  expected  as  his  nsward  for  taking  anns  against  his  kins- 
man and  deserting  the  Protestant  cause,  had  led  him  to  promise  what  ex- 
ceeded his  power  to  perform.  A  batterin&;-train  was,  indeed,  carried  safely 
down  the  Elbe  from  Dresden  to  Wittemner^;  but,  as  Maurice  had  not 
sufficient  force  to  preserve  a  secure  communication  between  his  own  territories 
and  the  camp  of  the  besiegers,  Oount  Mansfeldt,  who  commanded  a  body  of 
electoral  troops,  interceptea  and  destroyed  a  convoy  of  provisions  and  military 
stores^  and  cuspersed  a  band  of  pioneers  destined  for  the  service  of  the  im- 
perialists. This  put  a  stop  to  the  proffress  of  the  sie^  and  convinced  the 
emperor  that,  as  ne  could  not  rely  on  Maurice's  promises,  recourse  ought  to 
be  had  to  some  more  expeditious  as  well  as  more  certain  method  of  getting 
possession  of  the  town. 

The  unfortunate  elector  was  in  his  hands,  and  Charles  was  ungenerous  and 
hard-hearted  enough  to  take  advanta^  of  this,  in  order  to  make  an  experiment 
whether  he  might  not  bring  about  his  design  by  working  upon  the  tenderness 
of  a  wife  for  her  husband,  or  upon  the  pie^  of  children  towards  their  parent 
With  this  view^  he  summoned  Sybilla  a  second  time  to  open  the  gates,  letting 
her  know  that  if  she  a^n  refused  to  oomplv  the  elector  should  answer  with 
his  head  for  her  obstinacy.  To  convince  ner  that  this  was  not  an  empty 
threat,  he  brought  his  prisoner  to  an  immediate  trial.  The  proceedings 
against  him  were  as  irregular  as  the  strata^^em  was  barbarous.  Instead  of 
consalting  the  states  of  the  empire,  or -remitting  the  cause  to  any  court  which, 
according  to  the  Qennan  constitution,  might  nave  legally  taken  cognizance 
of  the  elector's  crime,  he  subiected  the  greatest  prince  in  the  empire  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  court-martial  composed  of  Spanish  and  Italian  officers,  and 
m  which  the  unrelenting  duke  of  Alva,  a  fit  instrument  for  any  act  of  violence, 
presided.  This  strange  tribunal  founded  its  charge  upon  the  ban  of  the 
empire,  which  had  been  issued  twainst  the  nrisoner  by  the  sole  authority  of 
the  emperor  and  was  destitute  of  every  lem  formality  which  could  render  it 
valid.  But  the  coort-martial,  presamine  tne  elector  to  be  thereby  manifestly 
convicted  of  treason  and  rebeUion,  oonaemned  him  to  suffer  death  by  being 
beheaded.  This  decree  was  intimated  to  the  elector  while  he  was  amusing 
himself  in  pUying  at  chess  with  Ernest  of  Brunswick,  his  fellow-prisoner.  He 
paused  for  a  moment,  though  without  discovering  anv  symptom  either  of  sur- 
prise or  terror,  and,  after  taking  notice  of  the  irre^lanty  as  well  as  injustice 
of  the  emperor's  proceedings,  ^  It  is  easy,"  continued  ne,  ''  to  comprehend 
his  scheme.  I  must  die  beokuse  Wittembeig  will  not  surrender ;  ana  I  shall 
ky  down  my  life  with  pleasure,  if  by  that  sacrifice  I  can  preserve  the  dignity 
ot  my  house  and  transmit  to  my  posterity  the  inheritance  which  belongs  to 
them.  Would  to  God  that  this  sentence  mav  not  affect  mv  wife  and  children 
more  than  it  intimidates  me,  and  that  they,  for  the  sake  of  adding  a  few  days 
to  a  life  ahready  too  long,  may  not  renoimoe  honours  and  territories  which 
they  were  bom  to  possess !"'  He  then  turned  to  his  antagonist,  whom  he 
challenjged  to  continue  the  game.  He  played  with  his  usual  attention  and 
ingenmty,  and,  having  beat  Ernest,  expressed  all  the  satisfaction  which  is 
commonly  felt  on  gaining  such  victories.  After  this,  he  withdrew  to  his  own 
apartment,  that  be  mijfht  employ  the  rest  of  his  time  in  such  religious  exercises 
as  were  proper  in  his  situation.* 

It  was  not  with  the  same  indifference  or  composure  that  the  account  of  the 

elector's  danger  was  received  in  Wittembeig.     Sybilla,  who  had  supported 

with  such  undaunted  fortitude  her  husband's  misfortunes  while  she  imagined 

tluit  they  could  reach  no  farther  than  to  diminish  his  power  or  territories,  felt 

*  Tliuo.,  L  143.  •  StruvU  Oorpw.  lOM. 
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all  her  resolution  fail  as  soon  as  his  life  was  threatened.  Solidtous  to  save 
that,  she  despised  every  other  consideration,  and  was  willing  to  make  any 
sacrifice  in  order  to  appease  an  incensed  conqueror.  At  the  same  tinM,  tfaie 
duke  of  Cleves,  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  and  Maurice,  to  none  of  whom 
Charles  had  coniuiunicated  the  true  motives  of  his  violent  proceedings  against 
the  elector,  interceded  warmly  with  him  to  snare  his  ufe.  The  first  was 
prompted  to  do  so  merely  br  compassion  for  his  sister  and  regard  for  his 
Diother-in-kiw.  The  two  others  dreaded  the  universal  reproach  that  they 
would  incur  if,  after  having  boasted  so  often  of  the  am^le  security  which  the 
emperor  had  promised  them  with  respect  to  their  religion^  the  first  eti'ect  of 
their  union  with  him  should  be  the  public  execution  of  a  pnnce  who  was  justiy 
held  in  reverence  as  the  most  zealous  protector  of  the  Protestant  cause. 
Maurice,  in  particular,  foresaw  that  he  must  become  the  object  of  detestation 
to  the  Saxons,  and  could  never  hope  to  govern  them  with  tranquillity,  if  he 
wei  e  considered  by  them  as  accessory  to  the  death  of  his  nearest  kinsman  iu 
order  that  he  might  obtain  possession  of  his  dominions. 

While  .they,  from  such  various  motives,  solicited  Charles,  with  the  most 
earnest  importunity,  not  to  execute  the  sentence,  Sybilla  and  his  children 
conjured  the  elector,  by  letters  as  well  as  messengers  to  scrapie  at  no  conces- 
sion that  would  extricate  him  out  of  the  present  danger  and  deliver  Uiem 
from  their  fears  and  anguish  on  his  account  The  emperor,  perceiving  that 
the  expedient  which  he  had  tried  b^^'to  produce  the  effect  that  he  intended, 
fell  by  degrees  from  his  former  rigour,  and  allowed  himself  to  soften  into  pro- 
mises of  clemency  and  forgiveness  if  the  elector  would  show  himself  worthy 
of  his  fttvour  Inr  submitting  to  reasonable  terms.  The  elector,  on  whom  the 
consideration  of  what  he  mkht  suffer  himself  had  made  no  impression,  was 
melted  by  the  tears  of  a  wue  whom  he  loved,  and  could  not  resist  the  en- 
treaties of  his  family.  In  compliance  with  tneir  repeated  solicitations,  he 
o^p-eed  to  articles  of  accommodation  which  he  would  otherwise  have  rejected 
with  disdain.  The  chief  of  them  were,  that  he  should  resign  the  electoral 
dignity,  as  well  for  himself  as  for  his  posterity,  into  the  emperor's  hands,  to 
be  dispNOsed  of  entirely  at  his  pleasure;  that  he  should  instantly  put  the 
imperial  troops  in  possession  of  the  cities  of  Wittemb^g  and  Gotha ;  that  he 
should  set  An)ert  of  Brandenburg  at  liberty  without  ransom ;  that  he  should 
submit  to  the  decrees  of  the  imperial  chamber,  and  acquiesce  in  whatever 
reformation  the  emperor  should  make  in  the  constitution  of  that  court ;  that 
he  should  renounce  all  leagues  against  the  emperor  or  king  of  the  Romans, 
and  enter  into  no  alliance  for  the  future  in  whicn  they  were  not  comprehended. 
In  return  for  these  important  concessions,  the  emperor  not  only  promised  to 
spare  his  life,  but  to  settle  on  him  and  his  posterity  the  dty  of  Qotha  and  its 
territories,  together  with  an  annual  pension  of  fifty  thousand  florins,  payable 
out  of  the  revenues  of  the  electorate,  and  likewise  to  grant  him  a  sum  in  ready 
money  to  be  applied  towards  the  dischar^  of  his  debts.  Even  these  articles 
of  grace  were  clogged  with  the  mortif^ring  condition  of  his  remaining  the 
emperor's  prisoner  during  the  rest  of  his  ufe.**  To  the  whole  Charles  had 
subjoined  that  he  should  submit  to  the  decrees  of  the  pope  and  council  with 
regard  to  the  controverted  points  in  religion  :  but  the  elector,  though  he  had 
bc«n  persuaded  to  sacrifice  all  the  objects  which  men  commonly  hold  to  be 
the  dearest  and  most  valuable,  was  inflexible  with  regard  to  tiiis  point ;  and 
neither  threats  nor  entreaties  could  prevail  to  make  him  renounce  what  he 
deemed  to  be  truth,  or  persuade  him  to  act  in  opposition  to  the  dictates  of  his 
consdenoe: 
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As  soon  $s  the  Saxon  garrison  marched  out  of  Wittembeig,  the  emperor 
fnlfilled  his  engagements  to  Manrice ;  and,  in  reward  for  his  merit  in  having 
deserted  the  Protestant  caase  and  having  contribnted  with  such  success  to- 
wards the  dijisohition  of  the  Smalkaldic  league,  he  gave  him  possession  of  that 
city,  together  with  all  the  other  towns  in  Uie  electorate.  It  was  not  without 
reluctance,  however,  that  he  made  such  a  sacrifice.  The  extraordinary  success 
of  his  arms  had  begun  to  operate  in  its  usual  manner  upon  his  ambitious 
mind,  sngsesting  new  and  vast  projects  for  the  a^;^ndizement  of  his  family, 
towards  the  accomplishment  of  which  the  retauung  of  Saxony  would  have 
been  of  the  utmost  consequence.  But,  as  the  scheme  was  not  then  ripe  for 
execution,  he  durst  not  yet  venture  to  disclose  it ;  nor  would  it  have  been 
either  safe  or  prudent  to  offend  Maurice,  at  that  juncture,  by  such  a  manifest 
violation  of  all  the  promises  which  liad  seduced  him  to  abandon  his  natural 
allies. 

The  landgrave,  Maurice's  father-in-law,  was  still  in  arms,  and,  though  now 
left  alone  to  mamtain  the  Protestant  cause,  was  neither  a  feeble  nor  con- 
temptible enemy.  His  dominions  were  of  considerable  extent,  his  subjects 
animated  with  zeal  for  the  Reformation  ;  and,  if  he  could  have  held  the  im- 
perialists at  baf  for  a  short  time,  he  had  muoi  to  hope  from  a  party  whose 
strength  was  still  unbroken,  whose  union  as  well  as  vigour  might  return,  and 
which  had  reason  to  depend  with  certainty  on  being  c^'ectually  supported  by 
the  king  of  France.  The  landgrave  thought  not  of  anything  so  bold  or  adven- 
turous ;  but,  being  seized  with  the  same  consternation  which  had  taken  pos- 
session of  his  associates,  he  was  intent  only  on  the  means  of  procuring  favomrable 
terms  from  the  emperor,  whom  he  viewed  as  a  conqueror  to  whose  will  there 
was  a  necessity  of  submitting.  Maurice  encouraged  this  tame  and  pacific 
spirit  by  magnifying,  on  the  one  hand,  the  emperor's  power,  by  boasting,  on 
the  other,  of  nis  own  interest  with  his  victorious  ally,  and  by  representing  the 
advantageous  conditions  which  he  could  not  fail  of  obtainingby  his  interce8si<m 
for  a  friend  whom  he  was  so  solicitous  to  save.  Sometimes  the  landgrave  was 
induced  to  place  such  unbounded  confidence  in  his  promises  that  he  was  im- 
patient to  orinj^  matters  to  a  final  accommodation.  On  other  occasions  the 
emperor's  exorbitant  ambition,  restrained  neither  by  the  scruples  of  decency 
nor  the  maxims  of  ^tice,  together  with  the  recent  and  shocking  proof  which 
he  had  given  of  this  in  his  treatment  of  the  elector  of  Saxony,  came  so  full 
into  his  thoughts,  and  made  such  a  Uvely  impression  on  them,  that  he  broke 
off  abruptly  the  negotiations  which  he  had  begun,  seeming  to  be  convinced  that 
it  was  more  prudent  to  depend  for  safety  on  his  own  arms  than  to  confide  in 
Charles's  generosity.  But  this  bold  resolution,  which  despair  had  suggested 
to  an  impatient  spirit  fretted  by  disappointments,  was  not  oi  lone  continuance. 
Upon  a  more  delioemte  survey  of  the  enemy's  power,  as  well  as  im  own  weak- 
ness, his  doubts  and  fears  returned  upon  him,  and  together  with  them  the 
spirit  of  negotiating,  and  the  desire  of  accommodation. 

Maurice  and  the  elector  of  Brandenburg  acted  as  mediators  between  him 
and  the  emperor ;  and,  after  all  that  the  former  had  vaunted  of  his  influence, 
the  conditions  prescribed  to  the  landgrave  were  extremely  rigorous.  The 
articles  with  regard  to  his  renouncinj^  the  league  of  Smalkalae,  acknowledging 
the  emperor's  authority,  and  submitting  to  the  decrees  of  the  imperial  chamber, 
were  tne  same  which  nad  been  impoMd  on  the  elector  of  Saxony.  Besides 
these,  he  was  required  to  surrender  his  person  and  territories  to  the  emperor, 
to  implore  for  pardon  on  his  knees,  to  pay  a  hundred  and  fifl^  thousand  crowns 
towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  war,  to  demoliiih  the  fortifications  of  all 
the  towns  in  nis  dominions  except  one,  to  oblige  the  garrison  which  he  placed 
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in  it  to  take  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  emperor,  to  allow  a  free  fNissage  through 
his  territories  to  the  imperial  troops  as  often  as  it  shall  be  demanded,  to  ddiver 
up  all  his  artillery  and  ammnnitiou  to  the  emperor,  to  set  at  liberty,  without 
ransom.  Henry  of  Brunswick,  together  with  toe  other  nrison^s  whom  he  had 
taken  an  ring  the  war,  and  neither  to  take  arms  himseu  nor  to  permit  any  of 
his  subjects  to  serve  against  the  emperor  or  his  allies  for  the  future." 

The  landgrave  ratified  these  articles,  though  with  the  utmost  reluctance,  as 
they  contained  no  stipulation  with  r^rd  to  the  manner  in  which  he  was  to 
be  treated,  and  left  him  entirely  at  the  emperor's  meroy.  Necessity,  however, 
compelled  him  to  give  his  assent  to  them.  Charles,  who  had  assumed  the 
haughty  and  imperious  tone  of  a  conqueror  ever  since  the  reduction  <rf 
Saxony,  insisted  on  unconditional  submission,  and  would  permit  nothing  to  be 
added  to  the  terms  which  he  had  prescribed  uiat  coukl  in  any  degree  limit  the 
fulness  of  his  power  or  restrain  him  from  behaving  as  he  saw  meet  towards  a 
prince  whom  he  regarded  as  absolutely  at  his  disposal.  Bttt>  though  he  would 
not  vouchsafe  to  negotiate  with  the  landgrave  on  such  a  footing  of  equality  as 
to  suffer  any  article  to  be  inserted,  among  those  whidi  he  had  oictated  to  him, 
that  could  be  considered  as  a  formal  stipulation  for  the  security  and  freedom 
of  his  person,  he,  or  hiB  miniBters  in  his  name,  gave  the  elector  of  Branden- 
burg and  Maurice  such  full  satis&u^n  with  regard  to  this  point  that  they 
assiu^  the  landgrave  that  Charles  woukl  behave  to  him  in  the  same  way  as 
he  had  done  to  the  duke  of  Wurtember^,  and  would  allow  Mm,  whenever  he 
had  made  his  submission,  to  return  to  his  own  teritories.  Upon  finding  tin 
landgrave  to  be  still  possessed  with  his  former  suspicions  of  the  emperor^ 
intentions,  and  unwilling  to  trust  verbal  or  ambiguous  declarations  in  a 
matter  of  such  essential  concern  as  his  own  liberty,  they  sent  him  a  bond, 
signed  by  them  both,  containing  the  most  solemn  obligations  that  if  any 
violence  whatsoever  was  offered  to  his  person  during  his  interview  with  the 
emperor  they  would  instantly  surrender  tiiemselves  to  his  sons,  and  remain  in 
their  hands  to  be  treated  by  them  in  the  same  manner  as  the  emperor  should 
treat  him." 

This,  toother  with  the  indispensable  obligation  of  performing  what  was 
contained  m  the  articles  of  which  he  had  accepted,  removed  his  doubts  and 
scniples,  or  made  it  necessary  to  get  over  them.  He  repaired,  for  that  pur- 
pose, to  the  imperial  camp  at  Hall  in  Saxony,  where  a  drcnmstance  occurred 
which  revived  his  suspicions  and  increased  his  fears.  Jost  as  he  was  about  to 
enter  the  chamber  of  presence,  in  order  to  make  his  public  submission  to  the 
emperor,  a  copy  of  the  articles  which  he  had  approved  of  was  jput  into  his 
hands,  in  order  that  he  might  ratify  them  anew.  Upon  perusing  them,  he 
perceived  that  the  imperial  ministers  had  added  two  new  articles :  one  import- 
ing that,  if  any  dispute  should  arise  concerning  the  meaning  of  the  former 
conditions,  the  emperor  shoukl  have  the  right  of  putting  what  interpretation 
upon  them  he  thought  most  reasonable ;  the  other,  that  the  landgrave  was 
bound  to  submit  implicitly  to  the  decisions  of  the  council  of  Trent  This 
unworthy  artifice,  calculated  to  surprise  him  into  an  approbation  of  articles  to 
which  he  had  not  the  most  distant  idea  of  assenting,  by  mposing  them  to  him 
at  a  time  when  his  mind  was  engrossed  and  disquieted  with  the  thoughts  of 
that  humiliating  ceremony  which  ne  had  to  perform,  filled  the  landgrave  with 
indignation,  and  made  him  break  out  into  all  those  violent  expressions  of  rage 
to  which  his  temper  was  prone.  With  some  dilficulty  the  elector  of  Branden- 
burg and  Mamice  prevailed  at  length  on  the  empera^s  ministers  to  drop  the 

"  Sldd.,  430.— Thnan..  lib.  iv.  146. 
»  Dn  Mont,  Cozps  Diplom.,  tv.  11, 339. 
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former  article  as  unjust^  and  to  explain  the  latter  in  such  a  manner  that  he 
could  agree  to  it  without  openly  renouncing  the  Protestant  reli^on. 

This  obstacle  being  surmounted,  the  landgrave  was  impatient  to  finish 
a  ceremony  which,  how  mortifying  soever,  had  been  declared  necessary 
towards  his  obtaining  pardon.  The  emperor  was  seated  on  a  magnificent  throne, 
with  all  the  ensigns  of  his  dignity,  surrounded  by  a  numerous  train  of  the 
princes  of  the  empire,  among  whom  was  Henry  of  Brunswick,  lately  the 
landgrave's  prisoner,  and  now,  by  a  sudden  reverse  of  fortune,  a  spectator  of 
his  humiliation.  The  landgrave  was  introduced  with  sreat  solemnity,  and. 
advancing  towards  the  throne,  fell  upon  his  knees.  His  cnancellor,  who  walked 
behind  him.  immediately  read,  by  his  master's  command,  a  paper,  which  con- 
tained an  humble  confession  of  the  crime  whereof  he  had  been  guilty,  an 
acknowledgment  that  he  had  merited  on  that  account  the  most  severe  punish- 
ment, an  absolute  resignation  of  himself  and  his  dominions  to  be  disposed  of 
at  the  emperor's  pleasure,  a  submissive  petition  for  pardon,  his  hopes  of  which 
were  founded  entirely  on  the  emperors  clemency ;  and  it  concludcni  with 
promises  of  behaving,  for  the  future,  like  a  subject  whose  principles  of  loyalty 
and  obedience  wonla  he  confirmed,  and  would  even  derive  new  force,  from  the 
sentiments  of  gratitude  which  must  hereafter  fill  and  animate  his  heart  While 
the  chancellor  was  reading  this  abiect  declaration,  the  eyes  of  all  the  spectators 
were  fixed  on  the  unfortunate  landgrave ;  few  could  behold  a  prince,  so  powerful 
as  well  as  high-spirited,  suing  for  mercy  in  the  i>osture  of  a  suppliant,  without 
being  touched  with  commiseration,  and  perceiving  serious  reflections  arise  in 
their  minds  upon  the  instability  and  emptiness  of  human  grandeur.  The 
emperor  viewed  the  whole  transaction  with  a  haughty,  unfeeling  composure, 
ana,  preserving  a  profound  silence  himself,  made  a  sign  to  one  of  his  secretiuries 
to  read  his  answer ;  the  tenor  of  which  was,  that,  though  he  might  have  Justly 
inflicted  on  hiiu  the  grievous  punishment  which  his  crimes  deservedl,  yet, 
prompted  by  his  own  generosity,  moved  by  the  solicitations  of  several  princes 
m  behalf  of  the  landgrave,  and  influenced  hy  his  penitential  acknowledgments, 
he  would  not  deal  with  him  according  to  the  rigour  of  justice^  ana  would 
subject  him  to  no  penalty  that  was  not  specified  in  the  articles  which  he  had 
alr^y  subscribed.  The  moment  the  secretary  had  finished,  Charles  turned 
away  abmptly,  without  deigning  to  give  the  unhapi^y  suppliant  any  sign  of 
compassion  or  i-econcilement  He  cud  not  even  desire  him  to  rise  from  his 
knees,  which  the  landgrave,  having  ventured  to  do  unbidden,  advanced  towards 
the  emperor  with  an  intention  to  kiss  his  hand,  flattering  himself  that,  his 
fiiiilt  being  now  fully  expiated,  he  might  presume  to  take  ihat  liberty.  But 
the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  perceiving  that  this  familiarity  would  be  offensive 
to  the  emperor,  interposed,  and  desired  the  landgrave  to  go  along  with  him 
luid  Maurice  to  the  duke  of  Alva's  apartments  in  the  castle. 

He  was  received  and  entertainea  by  that  nobleman  with  the  respect  and 
courtesy  due  to  such  a  guest ;  but  after  supper,  while  he  was  engaged  in  play, 
the  duke  took  the  elector  and  Maurice  aside,  and  communicated  to  them  the 
emperor's  orders,  that  the  htndgrave  must  remain  a  prisoner  in  that  places 
under  the  custody  of  a  Spanish  guard.  As  they  had  not  hitherto  entertained 
the  most  distant  suspicion  of  the  emperor's  sincerity  or  rectitude  of  intention, 
their  surprise  was  excessive,  and  their  indignation  not  inferior  to  it  on  dis- 
covering now  greatly  they  had  been  deceived  themselves,  and  how  infamouslj 
abused,  in  having  b!een  made  the  instruments  of  deceiving  and  mining  their 
friend.  They  h^i  recourse  to  c(MnpIaints,  to  arguments,  and  to  entreaties,  in 
order  to  save  themselves  from  that  disgrace,  ana  to  extricate  him  out  of  the 
wretched  situation  into  which  he  had  oeen  betrayed  by  too  great  confidence 
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in  them.  Bat  the  duke  of  Alva  remaiDed  infleziUej  and  pleaded  the  neoessHj 
of  executing  the  emperor's  commands.  By  this  time  it  grew  late,  and  tfaie 
landgrave,  who  knew  nothing  of  what  had  passed,  nor  dr^ed  the  snare  in 
which  he  was  entanded,  prepared  for  departing,  when  the  &tal  orders  were 
intimated  to  him.  He  was  struck  dumb  at  first  with  astonishment ;  but,  after 
being  silent  a  few  moments,  he  broke  out  into  all  the  violent  expressions  which 
horror  at  inius tice  accompanied  with  frand  naturall v  suggests.  H e  complained, 
be  expostulated,  he  exclaimed ;  sometimes  inveigning  against  the  emperor's 
artifices  as  unworthy  of  a  great  and  generous  nrinoe,  sometimes  censurinj^  the 
credulity  of  his  friends  in  trusting  to  Charleses  insidious  i)romise8,  sometimes 
charging  them  with  meanness  in  stooning  to  lend  their  assistance  towards  the 
execution  of  such  a  perfidious  and  dishonourable  scheme ;  and,  in  the  end,  he 
required  them  to  remember  their  engagements  to  his  children,  and  instantly 
to  luJfil  them.  Ther,  after  giving  way  for  a  little  to  the  torrent  of  his  passion, 
solemnly  asserted  their  own  innocence  and  upright  intention  in  the  whole 
transaction,  and  encouraged  him  to  hope  that  as  soon  as  they  saw  the  emperor 
they  would  obtain  redress  of  an  injury  which  affected  their  own  honour  no  less 
tban  it  did  his  liberty.  At  the  same  time,  in  order  to  soothe  his  rage  and 
impatience,  Maurice  remained  with  him  during  the  night,  in  the  apartment 
where  he  was  confined." 

Next  morning  the  elector  and  Maurice  applied  jointly  to  the  emperor,  repre- 
0enting  the  infamy  to  which  they  would  be  exposed  throughout  Germany  if  the 
landgrave  were  detained  in  custody ;  that  they  would  not  have  advised,  nor 
would  he  himself  have  consented  to,  an  interview,  if  they  had  suspected  that 
the  loss  of  his  liberty  were  to  be  the  consequence  of  his  submission  ;  that  they 
were  bound  to  procure  his  release,  having  plighted  thdr  faith  to  that  effect 
and  engaged  their  own  persons  as  sureties  for  his.  Charles  listened  to  thar 
earnest  remonstrances  with  the  utmost  coolness.  As  he  now  stood  no  longer 
in  need  of  their  services,  they  had  the  mortification  to  find  that  their  former 
obsequiousness  was  forgotten,  and  little  regard  paid  to  their  intercession.  He 
was  Ignorant,  he  told  toem.  of  their  particular  or  private  transactions  with  the 
landgrave,  nor  was  his  conduct  to  be  regulated  by  any  engagements  into  which 
they  had  thought  fit  to  enter;  though  he  knew  well  what  he  himself  had 
promised,  which  was  not  that  the  landgrave  should  be  exempt  from  all  re> 
strain t,  but  that  he  should  not  be  kept  a  prisoner  during  life."  Having  said 
this  with  a  peremptory  and  decisive  tone^  he  put  an  end  to  the  conference ; 
and  they,  seeing  no  probability  at  that  time  of  making  any  impression  upon 
the  emperor,  who  seemed  to  have  taken  this  resolution  detioerately  and  to  be 
obstinate!;^  bent  on  adhering  to  it,  were  obliged  to  acquaint  the  unfortunate 
prisoner  with  the  ill  success  of  their  endeavours  in  his  behalf.    The  disappoint* 

-  Sleld.,  433.— Tbuaa.,  lib.  W.  147 .»  Strnr.,  of  SleUan  with  naud  to  it,  as  wvll  as  Its  not 
Corp.  Hist.  Gcrro.»  it.  1062.  being  mentioned  in   the  various  mei 


^*  According  to  wveral  historians  of  great  which  be  has  pablisbed  conoemlng  the  land- 
name,  the  empemr,  In  bis  treaty  with  the  grave's  impriaoment,  greatly  fkYoiir  this 
landgrave,  sUpalatcd  that  he  would  not  detain  opinion.  But  as  several  books  which  contsia 
him  In  anv  prison.  But  in  executing  the  the  Information  necessary  towards  dtscossiiig 
deed,  which  was  written  in  the  German  this  point  with  socaracy  sre  written  in  the 
tongue,  tbe  tmpeilal  ministers  flrandulently  Gennan  language,  which  I  do  not  understand, 
Bubslitnted  the  word  ew^(^  instead  <rf<t«i;(FSf*«  1  cannot  pretend  to  inquire  Into  this  matter 
and  thus  the  treaty,  in  place  of  a  promise  with  the  same  precision  wherewith  I  have 
th&t  be  should  not  be  detained  in  any  prison,  endeavoured  to  settle  some  other  oontroverted 
contained  only  an  engagement  that  be  should  facts  which  have  occurred  in  tbe  course  of 
not|be  detained  In  perpetuai  imprisonment.  this  history.  Bee  filtniv.,  Corp.,  1052;  Vo- 
ButMUthors  eminent  for  historical  knowledge  ahelm's  Ekxles.  Hist.,  voL  ii.  pfk  161,  in, 
and  critical  accuracy  have  called  in  qut-stion  Eng.  ed. 
the  truth  of  this  common  story.    The  silence 
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ment  threw  him  into  a  new  and  more  violent  transport  of  rage,  so  that,  to 
prevent  his  proceeding  to  some  desperate  extremity,  the  elector  and  Maurice 
promised  that  they  would  not  quit  the  emtJeror  until  by  the  frequency  and 
lervour  of  their  intercessions  they  had  extorted  his  consent  to  set  him  free. 
They  accordinKly  renewed  theur  solicitations  a  few  days  afterwards,  but  found 
Charles  more  naughty  and  intractable  than  before,  and  were  warned  that  if 
tiiev  touched  again  upon  a  subject  so  disagreeable,  and  with  regard  to  which  he 
haa  determined  to  hear  nothmg  further,  he  would  instantly  eive  orders  to 
convey  the  prisoner  into  Spain.  Afraid  of  hurting  the  lanoigrave  by  an 
officious  or  ill-timed  zeal  to  serve  him,  they  not  only  desisted,  but  left  the 
court ;  and,  as  they  did  not  choose  to  meet  the  first  sallies  of  the  landgrave's 
rage  upon  bis  learning  the  cause  of  their  departure,  they  informed  him  of  it 
by  a  letter,  wherein  they  exhorted  him  to  fulfil  all  that  he  had  promised  to  the 
emperor,  as  the  most  certain  means  of  procuring  a  speedy  release. 

Whatever  violent  emotions  their  abandoning;  nis  cause  in  this  manner  occa- 
sioned, the  landgrave's  impatience  to  recover  ms  liberty  made  him  follow  tlieir 
advice.  He  paid  the  sum  which  had  been  imposed  on  bim,  ordered  his  for- 
tresses to  be  razed,  and  renounced  all  alliances  which  could  give  offence.  This 
prompt  compliance  with  the  will  of  the  conqueror  produced  no  effect  He  was 
still  guardea  with  the  same  vigilant  seventy ;  and  being  carried  about,  to- 
cether  with  the  degraded  elector  of  Saxony,  wherever  the  emperor  went,  their 
disgrace  and  his  triumph  were  each  day  renewed.  The  fortitude,  as  well  as 
equanimity,  with  which  the  elector  bore  these  repeated  insults,  were  not  more 
remarkable  than  the  landgrave's  fretfulness  and  impatience.  His  active,  im- 
petuous mind  could  ill  brook  restraint ;  and  reflection  upon  the  shameful  arti- 
fices b^  which  he  had  been  decoyed  into  that  situation,  as  w^  as  indignation 
at  the  injustice  with  which  he  was  still  detained  in  it,  drove  him  often  to  the 
wildest  excesses  of  passion. 

The  people  of  the  different  cities  to  whom  Charies  thus  wantonly  exposed 
those  illustrious  prisoners  as  a  public  spectacle  were  sensibly  touched  with  such 
an  insult  offered  to  the  Qermanic  body,  and  murmured  loudly  at  this  indecent 
treatment  of  two  of  its jpeatest  princes.  They  had  soon  other  causes  of  com- 
plaint, and  such  as  afrected  them  more  nearly.  Charles  proceeded  to  add 
oppression  to  insult,  and,  arrogating  to  himself  all  the  rights  of  a  conqueror, 
exercised  them  with  the  utmost  rigour.  He  ordered  his  troops  to  seize  the 
artillery  and  military  stores  belonging  to  such  as  had  been  members  of  the 
SmalkaJdic  league,  and,  having  collected  upwards  of  five  hundred  pieces  of 
cannon^  a  great  number  in  that  age,  he  sent  part  of  them  into  the  Low 
Countnes,  part  into  Italy,  and  part  into  Spain,  in  order  to  spread  by  this 
means  the  tame  of  his  success,  and  that  they  might  serve  as  monuments  of  his 
having  subdued  a  nation  hitherto  deemed  invincible.  He  then  levied,  by  his 
sole  authority,  large  sums  of  money,  as  well  upon  those  who  had  served  him 
with  fidelity  auring  the  war  as  upon  such  as  had  been  in  arms  against  him : 
upon  the  former,  as  their  contingent  towards  a  war  which,  having  been  under- 
taken, as  he  pretended,  for  the  common  benefit,  ought  to  be  carried  on  at  the 
common  charge ;  upon  the  latter,  as  a  fine  by  way  of  punishment  for  their 
rebellion.  By  these  exactions  he  amassed  above  one  million  six  hundred 
thousand  crowns,— a  sum  which  appealed  prodigious  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
But  so  general  was  the  consternation  which  haa  seiised  the  Germans  upon  his 
rapid  success,  and  such  their  dread  of  his  victorious  troops,  that  all  implicitly 
obeyed  his  commands ;  though  at  the  same  time  these  extraordinary  stretches 
of  power  greatly  idarmed  a  people  jealous  of  their  privileges,  and  habituated, 
durmg  sevend  ages,  to^onsiaer  the  imperial  aathontyas  neither  extensive  nor 
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formidable.  This  discontent  &nd  resentment,  how  industriously  soever  they 
oonoeaied  tbeiu,  liecaine  universal ;  and  the  more  these  passions  were  re- 
strained and  kept  down  for  the  present,  the  more  likely  were  they  to  bunt  out 
soon  with  additional  violence. 

While  Charles  gave  law  to  the  Qermans  like  a  conquered  people,  Ferdinand 
treated  his  subjects  in  Bohemia  with  still  greater  rigour.  That  kingdom 
possessed  privileges  and  immmiities  as  extensive  as  those  of  any  nation  in 
which  the  feudal  mstitutions  were  established.  The  prerogative  U  their  kings 
was  extremely  limited,  and  the  crown  itself  elective.  Ferdinand,  when  raised 
to  the  throne,  had  confirmed  their  liberties  with  every  solemnity  prescribed  by 
their  excessive  solicitude  for  the  security  of  a  constitution  of  government  to 
which  they  were  extremely  attached.  He  soon  b^gan,  however,  to  be  weary 
of  a  jurisdiction  so  much  circumscribed,  and  to  despise  a  sceptre  which  be  oonid 
not  transmit  to  his  posterity ;  and,  notwithstanding  all  his  former  en^a^ments. 
he  attempted  to  overturn  the  constitution  from  its  foundations,  uiat  instead 
at  an  elective  kin^om  he  might  render  it  hereditary.  But  the  Bohemians 
were  too  high-spinted  tamely  to  relinquish  privileges  which  ther  had  long 
enjoyed.  At  the  same  time,  many  of  them  having  embraced  the  doctrines  ct 
the  Reformers,  the  seeds  of  which  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Pragae  had 
planted  in  their  country  about  the  beginning  of  the  nreceding  century,  the 
desire  of  acquiring  religious  liberty  minted  itself  with  their  zeaTfor  their  dvil 
rights ;  and  these  two  kindred  passions,  heightening,  as  usuaL  each  other's 
force,  precipitated  them  immediately  into  violent  measures.  They  had  not 
only  refused  to  serve  their  sovereign  against  the  confederates  of  SmalkaldcL 
but,  having  entered  into  a  close  alhance  with  the  elector  of  Saxony,  they  had 
bound  themselves,  by  a  solemn  association,  to  defend  their  ancient  constitu- 
tion, and  to  persist  until  they  should  obtain  such  additional  privileges  as  they 
thought  necessary  towards  perfecting  the  present  model  of  their  government 
or  rendering  it  more  permanent  They  chose  Caspar  Phlus.  a  nobleman  <rf 
distinction,  to  be  their  general,  and  raised  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  men  to 
enforce  their  petitions.  But,  either  from  the  weakness  of  their  leader,  or  from 
the  dissensions  in  a  great,  unwieldy  body,  which,  having  united  hastily,  was 
not  thoroughly  compacted,  or  from  some  other  unknown  cause,  the  subsequent 
operations  of  the  Bohemians  bore  no  proportion  to  the  zeal  and  ardour  with 
which  they  took  their  first  resolutions.  They  suffered  themselves  to  be  amused 
so  long  with  n^tiatious  and  overtures  of  different  kinds  that  before  they  could 
enter  Saxony  the  battle  of  Muhlberg  was  fought,  the  elector  deprived  of  his 
dignity  and  territories,  the  landgrave  confined  to  dose  custody,  and  the  league 
of  Smalkalde  entirely  dissipated.  The  same  dread  of  the  emperor's  power 
which  had  seized  the  rest  of  the  Qermans  .reached  them.  As  soon  as  their 
sovereign  approached  with  a  body  of  imperial  troops,  they  instantly  dispersed, 
thinking  of  nothing  but  how  to  atone  for  theirpast  gtdlt  and  to  acquire  some 
hope  of  lomveness  by  a  prompt  submission.  But  Ferdinand,  who  entered  his 
dominions  full  of  that  implacable  resentment  which  inflames  monarchs  whose 
authority  has  been  despised,  was  not  to  be  mollified  by  the  late  repentance  and 
involuntary  return  of  rebellious  subjects  to  their  duty.  He  even  heard  un- 
moved the  entreaties  and  tears  of  the  citizens  of  Prague,  who  appeared  before 
him  in  the  posture  of  suppliants  and  implored  for  mercy.  The  sentence  which 
he  pronounced  against  them  was  rigorous  to  extremi^ :  he  aboHshed  many  of 
their  privileges,  he  abridged  others,  and  new-modelled  the  constitution  accord- 
ing to  his  j^easure.  He  condemned  to  death  many  of  those  who  had  been 
most  active  in  forming  the  bite  association  aeainst  him,  and  punished  a  still 
greater  number  with  confiscation  of  their  gooc^^  or  perpetual  banishment   He 
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obliged  all  his  subjects,  of  ereiy  condition,  to  give  up  tbeir  arms,  to  be  deposited 
in  forts  where  he  planted  garrisons ;  and  after  disarming  his  oeople  he  loaded 
Uieni  with  new  and  exorbitant  taxes.  Thas,  hy  an  ill-conductea  and  unsuccess- 
fnl  effort  to  entend  their  piivilefi^es,  the  Bohemians  not  only  enlarged  the  sphere 
of  the  royal  i)rero&;atiYe,  when  tney  intended  to  have  circumscnbed  it,  but  they 
almost  annihilatea  those  liberties  which  they  aimed  at  establishing  on  a  broader 
and  more  secure  foundation.'* 

The  emperor,  having  now  humbled,  and,  as  he  imagined,  subdued,  the  inde- 
pendent and  stubborn  spirit  of  the  Germans  hj  the  terror  of  arms  and  the 
rigour  of  punishment,  held  a  diet  at  Augsburg,  m  order  to  compose  finally  the 
controvensies  with  r^rd  to  religion,  wmch  had  so  long  disturbed  the  empire. 
He  durst  not,  however,  trust  the  determination  of  a  matter  so  interesting  to 
the  free  sufl'rage  of  the  Germans,  broken  as  their  minds  now  were  to  subjec- 
tion. He  entered  the  city  at  the  bead  of  his  Spanish  troops,  and  assigned 
them  quarters  there.  The  rest  of  his  soldiers  he  cantoned  m  the  adiacent 
villages  ;  so  that  the  members  of  the  diet,  while  they  carried  on  their  delibera- 
tions, were  surrounded  by  tiie  same  army  which  had  overcome  their  country- 
men. Immediately  after  his  public  entry.  Charles  gave  a  proof  of  the  violence 
with  which  he  intended  to  proceed.  He  took  possession,  by  force,  of  the 
cathedral,  together  with  one  of  the  principal  churches ;  and,  nis  priests  having, 
by  various  ceremonies,  purified  them  from  the  pollution  with  wnich  they  sup- 
posed the  unhallowed  ministrations  of  the  Protestants  to  have  defiled  them, 
thev  re-established  with  great  pomp  the  rites  of  the  Romish  worship.*' 

The  concourse  of  members  to  this  diet  was  extraordinary :  the  importance 
of  the  affairs  concerning  which  it  was  to  deliberate,  added  to  the  fear  of  giving 
ofTenee  to  the  emperor  by  an  absence  which  lay  open  to  misconstruction, 
brought  together  sumost  all  the  princes,  nobles,  and  representatives  of  cities 
who  had  a  right  to  sit  in  that  assembly.  The  emperor,  in  the  speech  with 
which  he  opened  the  meeting,  called  their  attention  immediatelv  to  that  point 
which  seemed  chiefly  to  ment  it.  Having  mentioned  the  fatal  effects  of  the 
religioixs  dissensions  which  had  arisen  in  German]r,and  taken  notice  of  his  own 
unwearied  endeavours  to  procure  a  general  council,  which  alone  could  provide 
a  remedy  adequate  to  those  evils,  he  exhorted  them  to  recognize  its  authoritr, 
and  to  acquiesce  in  the  decisions  of  an  assembler  to  which  they  had  originally 
appealed,  as  having  the  sole  right  of  judgment  m  the  case. 

But  the  council  to  which  Charles  wishd  them  to  refer  all  their  controversies 
bad  by  this  time  undergone  a  violent  changa  The  fear  and  jealousv  with 
which  the  emperor's  first  successes  against  the  confederates  of  Smalkalde  had 
inspired  the  pope  continued  to  increase.  Not  satisfied  with  attempting  to 
retard  the  progress  of  the  imperial  arms  by  the  sudden  recall  of  his  troops, 
Paul  began  to  consider  the  emperor  as  an  enemy,  the  weight  of  whose  power 
he  must  soon  feel,  and  afi;ainst  whom  he  could  not  be  too  hasty  in  taking  pre- 
cautions. He  foresaw  that  the  immediate  effect  of  the  emperor's  acquiring 
absolute  power  in  Qermanj;  would  be  to  render  him  entirely  master  of  all  the 
decisions  of  the  council,  if  it  should  continue  to  meet  m  Trent  It  was 
dangerous  to  allow  a  monareh  so  ambitious  to  get  the  command  of  this 
fonnidable  engine,  which  he  might  employ  at  pleasure  to  limit  or  to  overturn 
the  papal  authority.  As  the  only  metnoa  of  preventing  this,  he  determined 
to  remove  the  council  to  some  city  more  immeaiately  unaer  his  own  jurisdic- 
tion and  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  terror  of  the  emperor's  arms  or  the 
reach  of  his  influence.  An  incident  fortunately  occurred  which  gave  this 
measure  the  appearance  of  being  necessary.    One  or  two  of  the  fathers  of  the 
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council,  together  with  some  of  their  domestics,  happening  to  die  suddenly,  the 
physicians,  deceived  by  the  symptoms,  or  suborned  by  the  pope's  l^^tes,  pro- 
nounced the  distemper  to  be  infectious  and  pestilential.  Some  of  the  prelates, 
struck  with  a  panic,  retired  ;  others  were  impatient  to  be  gone ;  and,  after  a 
short  consultation,  the  council  was  translated  to  Bologna,  a  city  subject  to  the 
pope.  All  the  bishops  in  the  imperial  interest  warmly  opposed  this  resolution, 
as  taken  without  necessity  and  founded  on  false  or  frivolous  pretexts.  All 
the  Spanish  prelates,  and  most  of  the  Neapolitan,  by  the  emperor's  express 
command,  remained  at  Trent ;  the  rest,  to  the  number  of  thirty-four,  aooofn- 
panying  the  legates  to  Bologna.  Thus  a  schism  commenced  in  that  very 
assembly  which  had  been  called  to  heal  the  divisions  of  Christendom ;  the 
^etthers  of  Bologna  inveighed  against  those  who  stayed  at  Trent,  as  contuma- 
cious and  rc^rdless  of  the  pope's  authority ;  while  the  others  accused  them 
of  being  so  Ga  intimidated  by  the  fears  of  inuu:inaiy  danger  as  to  remove  to 
a  pUce  where  their  consultations  could  prove  of  no  service  towards  re-estab- 
lishing peace  and  order  in  Germany." 

The  emperor,  at  the  same  time,  employed  all  his  interest  to  procure  the 
return  of  the  council  to  Trent  Sut  Paul,  who  highly  ^plauded  his  own 
sagacity  in  having  taken  a  step  which  put  it  out  of  Charles's  power  to  acquire 
the  direction  of  that  assembly,  paid  no  regard  to  a  request  the  obiect  of  inach 
was  80  extremely  obvious.  The  summer  was  consumed  in  fruitless  negotia- 
tions with  respedt  to  this  pomt,  the  importimity  of  the  one  and  obstinacy  of 
the  other  daily  increasing.  At  last  an  event  nappened  which  widened  the 
breach  irreparably,  and  rendered  the  pope  utterly  averse  from  listening  to 
any  propasal  that  came  from  the  emperor.  Charles,  as  has  been  already  ob- 
served, had  so  violently  exasperated  Peter  Lewis  Famese,  the  pope's  son,  by 
refusing  to  grant  him  the  investiture  of  Parma  and  Placentia,  that  he  had 
watched  ever  since  that  time^  with  all  the  vigilance  of  resentmen^  for  an 
opportunity  of  reven^ng  that  mjury.  He  had  endeavoured  to  precipitate  the 
pope  into  open  hostilities  against  the  emperor,  and  had  earnestly  solicited  the 
king  of  France  to  invade  Italy.  His  hatred  and  resentment  extended  to  all 
those  whom  he  knew  that  the  emperor  favoured ;  he  did  every  ill  office  in  his 
power  to  Qonzaga,  governor  of  Milan ,  and  had  encouraged  Fiesco  in  his 
attempt  upon  the  lue  of  Andrew  Dona,  because  both  Gonzaga  and  Doria 
possessed  a  great  degree  of  the  emperor's  esteem  and  confidence.  His  male- 
volence and  secret  intrigues  were  not  unknown  to  the  emperor,  who  could  not 
be  more  desirous  to  take  vengeance  on  him  than  Gonzaga  and  Doria  were  to 
be  employed  as  his  instruments  in  inflicting  it.  Famese,  by  the  profli^y  of 
his  life,  and  by  enormities  of  every  kind,  equal  to  those  committed  hy  the 
worst  tyrants  who  have  disgraced  human  nature,  had  rendered  himself  so 
odious  that  it  was  thought  any  violence  wliatever  might  be  lawfully  attempted 
against  him.  Gonzaga  and  Doria  soon  found  among  his  own  subjects  persons 
who  were  eager,  and  even  deemed  it  meritorious,  to  lend  their  hands  in  such 
a  service.    As  Famese,  animated  with  the  iealousr  which  usually  possesses 

Setty  sovereigns,  had  employed  all  the  craelty  and  fraud  whereby  they  cn- 
eavour  to  supply  their  defect  of  power,  in  order  to  humble  and  extirpate  the 
nobility  subject  to  his  government,  five  noblemen  of  the  greatest  distinction 
in  Placentia  combined  to  avenge  tiie  injuries  which  they  themselves  had 
suffered,  as  well  as  those  which  he  had  offered  to  their  order.  They  formed 
their  plan  in  conjunction  with  Gonzaga ;  but  it  remains  uncertain  whether  he 
originally  suggested  the  scheme  to  them,  or  only  approved  of  what  they  pro- 
posed and  co-operated  in  carrying  it  on.  They  concerted  all  the  previous 
"  F.  PmiI,  S4S,  etc 
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steps  with  such  foresight,  conducted  their  intrigues  with  such  secrecy,  and 
displayed  such  courage  m  the  execution  of  their  design,  that  it  may  be  ranked 
among  the  most  auoacioua  deeds  of  that  nature  mentioned  in  history.  One 
body  of  the  conspirators  surprised,  at  mid-dav,  the  gates  of  the  citadel  of 
Plaoentia,  where  Famese  resided,  overpowered  ms  guards,  and  murdered  him. 
Another  party  of  them  made  themselves  roasters  ofthe  town,  and  called  upon 
their  fellow-citizens  to  take  arms  in  order  to  recover  their  liberty.  The  multi- 
tude ran  towards  the  citadel,  from  which  three  great  guns,  a  signal  concerted 
with  Gonzaoa,  had  been  fired ;  and  before  they  could  guess  the  cause  or  the 
authors  of  the  tumult,  they  saw  the  lifeless  body  of  the  tyrant  hanging  by  the 
heels  from  one  of  the  windows  of  the  citadel.  But  so  universally  detestable 
had  he  become  that  not  one  expressed  any  sentiment  of  concern  at  such  a  sad 
reverse  of  fortune,  or  ^scovered  the  least  indignation  at  this  ignominious 
treatment  of  a  sovereign  prince.  The  exultation  at  the  success  of  the  con- 
spiiucy  was  general,  and  all  applauded  the  actors  in  it  as  the  deliverers  of 
their  country.  The  body  was  tumbled  into  the  ditch  (hat  surroimded  the 
citadel,  and  exposed  to  the  insults  of  the  rabble ;  *the  rest  of  the  citizens 
returned  to  their  usual  occupations,  as  if  nothin^^  extraordinary  had  happened. 

Before  next  morning,  a  body  of  troops  arrivm^  from  the  frontiers  of  the 
Milanese,  where  thev  had  been  posted  in  expectation  of  the  event,  took  posses- 
sion of  the  city  in  tne  emperor^  name,  and  reinstated  the  inhabitants  in  the 
possession  of  their  ancient  privileges.  Parma,  which  the  imperialists 
attempted  likewise  to  surprise,  was  saved  by  the  vigilance  and  fidelity  of  the 
otiicers  whom  Famese  had  intrusted  with  the  command  of  the  earrison.  The 
death  of  a  son  whom,  notwithstanding  his  infamous  vices,  Paul  loved  with  an 
excess  of  parental  tenderness,  overwhelmed  him  with  the  deepest  afiiiction ; 
and  the  loss  of  a  city  of  such  consequence  as  Placentia  greatly  embittered  his 
sorrow.  He  accused  Gonzaga,  in  open  consistory,  of  having  committed  a  cruel 
murder  in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  an  unjust  usurpation,  and  immediately 
demanded  of  the  emperor  satisfaction  for  both  :  for  the  former,  by  the  punish- 
ment of  Gonzaga;  for  the  latter,  by  the  restitution  of  Placentia  to  his 
graiidson  Octavio,  its  rightful  owner.  But  Charles,  whoL  rather  than  quit  a 
prize  of  sudi  value,  was  willing  not  only  to  expose  himseif  to  the  imputation 
of  being  accessory  to  the  crime  which  had  given  an  opportunity  of  seizing  it, 
but  to  Dear  the  infamy  of  defrauding  his  own  son-in-law  of  the  inheritance 
which  belonged  to  him,  eluded  all  his  solicitations,  and  determined  to  keep- 
possession  ofthe  city,  together  with  its  territories.'* 

This  resolution,  flowing  from  an  ambition  so  rapacious  as  to  be  restrained 
by  no  consideration  either  of  decency  or  justice,  transported  the  pope  so  far 
beyond  his  usual  moderation  and  prudence  that  he  was  eager  to  take  arms 
against  the  emperor,  in  order  to  be  avenged  on  the  murderers  of  his  son  and 
to  recover  the  inheritance  wrested  from  his  family.  Conscious,  however,  of 
his  own  inability  to  contend  with  such  an  enemy,  he  warmly  solicited  the 
French  king  ana  the  republic  of  Venice  to  join  in  an  offensive  league  against 
Charles.  I^it  Henry  was  intent  at  that  time  on  other  objects.  His  ancient 
allies,  the  Scots,  havmg  been  defeated  by  the  English,  in  one  of  the  greatest 
battles  ever  fought  between  these  two  rival  nations,  ne  was  about  to  send  a 
numerous  body  of  veteran  troops  into  that  country,  as  well  to  preserve  it 
from  being  conquered  as  to  gain  the  acquisition  of  a  new  kingdom  to  the 
French  monarchy,  by  marrying  his  son,  the  dauphin,  to  the  young  queen  of 
Scotland.    An  undertaking  accompanied  with  such  manifest  advanti^es,  the 
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sncoess  of  which  appeared  to  he  so  certain,  was  not  to  be  reliuquished  for  the 
remote  prospect  of  benefit  from  an  alliance  depending  upon  the  precarious  life 
of  a  pope  of  fourscore,  who  had  nothing  at  heart  but  the  gratification  of  hm 
own  private  resentment  Instead,  therefore,  of  rushing  headlong  into  the 
alliance  proposed,  Henry  amused  the  pope  with  such  general  professions  and 

Sromises  as  might  keep  nim  from  any  thoughts  of  endeavouring  to  acoommo- 
ate  his  differences  with  the  emperor,  but  at  the  same  time  he  avoided  any 
such  engagement  as  might  occasion  an  immediate  rupture  with  Charles,  or 
precipitate  him  into  a  war  for  which  he  was  not  prepared.  The  Yeoetaani^ 
though  much  alarmed  at  seeing  Placentia  in  the  liands  of  the  imperialistSi 
imitated  the  wary  conduct  of  the  French  king,  as  it  nearly  resembled  the  q»rit 
which  usually  regulated  thttr  own  conduct." 

But,  though  the  pope  found  that  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  kindle  imme- 
diately the  flames  of  war,  he  did  not  forget  the  injuries  which  he  was  obliged 
for  the  present  to  endure ;  resentment  settled  deeper  in  his  mind  and  became 
more  rancorous  in  proportion  as  he  felt  the  diflicufty  of  gratifying  it  It  was 
while  these  sentiments'  of  enmity  were  in  full  force,  ana  t£e  deaie  of 
vengeance  at  its  height,  that  the  diet  of  Augsbu^,  by  the  emperor's  oomnuuid, 
petitioned  the  pope,  in  the  name  of  the  whole  Gtsmianic  body,  to  enjoin  the 

S relates  who  had  retired  to  Bologna  to  return  again  to  Trent  and  to  renew  their 
eliberations  in  that  place.  Charles  had  been  at  great  pains  in  bringing  the 
members  to  join  in  this  request  Having  observed  a  considerable  variety  of 
sentiments  among  the  Protestants  with  respect  to  the  submission  which  he 
had  required  to  the  decrees  of  the  council,  some  of  them  being  altogether  iii-> 
tractable,  while  others  were  ready  to  acknowledge  its  ri^ht  of  jurisdiction  a|K»i 
certain  conditions,  he  emnloyed  all  his  address  in  order  to  gain  or  to  divide 
them.  He  threatened  and  overawed  the  elector  palatine,  a  weak  prince,  and 
afraid  that  the  emperor  might  inflict  on  him  the  punishment  to  which  he  had 
made  himself  liable  by  the  assistance  that  he  had  given  to  the  confederates  of 
Smalkalde.  The  hope  of  procuring  liberty  for  the  landgrave,  together  with 
the  formal  confirmation  of  his  own  electoral  dignity,  overcame  Maurioe's 
scruples,  or  prevented  him  from  opposing  what  he  knew  woidd  be  agreeable 
to  the  emperor.  The  elector  of  Brandenburg,  less  influenced  by  religious  zeal 
than  any  prince  of  that  age,  was  easily  induced  to  imitate  their  example  in 
assenting  to  all  that  the  emperor  required.  The  deputies  of  the  cities  re- 
mained still  to  be  brought  over.  They  were  more  tenacious  of  their  principles ; 
and,  though  everything  that  could  operate  either  on  their  hopes  or  fears  was 
tried,  the  utmost  that  they  would  promise  was  to  acknowledge  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  council,  if  effectual  provision  were  made  for  securing  to  the  divines 
of  all  parties  free  access  to  that  assembly,  with  entire  liberty  of  debate^  and 
if  all  points  in  controversy  were  decided  according  to  Scripture  and  the  ossge 
of  the  primitive  Church.  But  when  the  memorial  containing  this  declaration 
was  presented  to  the  emperor,  he  ventured  to  put  in  practice  a  very  extra- 
ordinary artifice.  Without  r^in^  the  paper,  or  takin?  anjr  notice  of  the 
conditions  on  which  they  had  insisted,  ne  seemed  to  take  it  for  granted 
that  they  had  complied  with  his  demano,  and  gave  thanks  to  the  deputies  for 
their  full  and  unreserved  submission  to  the  decrees  of  the  council  The 
deputies,  though  astonished  at  what  they  had  heard,  did  not  attempt  to  set 
him  right,  both  parties  being  better  pleased  that  the  matter  should  remain 
under  this  state  of  ambiguity  than  to  push  for  an  explanation  which  most 
have  occasioned  a  dispute,  and  would  have  led,  perhaps,  to  a  rupture.** 
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Having  obtained  this  seeming  submission  from  the  members  of  the  diet  to 
the  authority  of  the  conncil,  Charles  employed  that  as  an  argument  to  enforce 
their  oetition  for  its  return  to  Trent.  '  But  the  pope,  from  the  satisfaction 
which  ne  felt  in  mortifyiue  the  emperor,  as  well  as  m>m  his  own  aversion  to 
what  was  demanded,  resolved,  without  hesitation,  that  this  petition  should 
not  be  granted ;  though,  in  order  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  being  influenced 
wholly  by  resentment  he  had  the  address  to  throw  it  upon  the  Withers  at 
Bologna  to  put  a  direct  negative  upon  the  request  With  this  view,  he 
referred  to  their  consideration  the  petition  of  the  diet,  and  they,  ready  to 
oonfirm  by  their  assent  whatever  the  legates  were  pleased  to  dictate,  declared 
that  the  conncil  could  not^  consistentlv  with  its  dignity,  return  to  Trent  unless 
the  prelates  who  by  remaining  there  Lad  discovered  a  schismatic  spirit  would 
flrst  repair  to  Bofoinia  and  join  their  brethren,  and  that  even  after  their 

Cction  the  coundl  could  not  renew  its  consultations  with  any  prospect  of 
efit  to  the  Church,  if  the  Qermans  did  not  prove  their  intention  of  obeving 
its  ftiture  decrees  to  be  sincere,  by  yielding  immediate  obedience  to  those 
which  it  had  ahready  passed.'^ 

This  answer  was  communicated  to  the  emperor  by  the  pope^  who  at  the 
same  time  exhorted  him  to  comply  with  demands  which  appeared  to  be  so 
reasonable.  But  Charles  was  better  acquainted  with  the  duplicity  of  the 
pope's  character  than  to  be  deceived  by  such  a  gross  artifice ;  he  knew  that  the 
prelates  of  Bologna  durst  utter  no  Sentiment  but  what  Paul  inspired ;  and 
therefore^  overlooking  them  as  mere  tools  in  the  hands  of  another,  he  con> 
•sidered  their  reply  as  a  full  discovery  of  the  pope's  intentions.  As  he  could 
no  longer  hope  to  acquire  such  an  ascendant  m  the  council  as  to  render  it  sub- 
servient to  his  own  plan,  he  saw  it  to  be  necessary  that  Paul  should  not  have 
it  in  his  power  to  turn  against  him  the  authority  of  so  venerable  an  assembly. 
In  order  to  prevent  this,  he  sent  two  Spanish  lawyers  to  Bologna,  who,  in  the 
presence  of  the  legate,  protested  that  the  translation  of  the  conncil  to  that 
place  had  been  unnecessary  and  founded  on  false  or  frivolous  pretexts ;  that 
while  it  continued  to  meet  there  it  ou^ht  to  be  deemed  an  unlawful  and  schis- 
matical  conventicle ;  that  all  its  decisions  onsht,  of  course^  to  be  held  as  null 
and  invalid ;  and  that,  since  the  pope^  together  with  the  corrupt  eodesiastica 
who  depended  on  him,  had  abandoned  the  care  of  the  Church,  the  emperer,  as 
its  protector,  would  employ  all  the  power  which  God  had  committed  to  him, 
in  order  to  preserve  it  from  those  calamities  with  which  it  was  threatened.  A 
few  days  after,  the  imperial  ambassador  at  Rome  demanded  an  audience  of 
the  pope,  and,  in  presence  of  all  the  cardinids  as  well  as  forei^  ministers,  pro* 
tested  against  the  proceedings  of  the  prelates  at  Bologna,  m  terms  equally 
harsh  and  disrespectful** 

It  was  not  kmg  before  Charles  proceeded  to  carry  these  threats,  which 
ereatly  alarmed  M>th  the  pope  and  council  at  Bologna,  into  execution.  He 
let  the  diet  know  the  ill  success  of  his  endeavours  to  procure  a  fiivourable 
answer  to  their  petition,  and  that  the  pope,  eaually  nuardless  of  their  en- 
treaties and  of  his  services  to  the  Church,  haa  refused  to  Gratify  them  by 
-allowing  the  council  to  meet  again  at  Trent ;  that,  though  all  hope  of  holdine 
this  assembly  in  a  place  where  they  might  look  for  freedom  of  debate  and 
ju^:ment  was  not  to  be  given  up,  the  prospect  of  it  was,  at  present^  distant 
ana  uncertain ;  that,  in  the  mean  time,  Germany  was  torn  in  pieces  by 
religious  dissensions,  the  purity  of  the  faith  corrupted,  and  the  minds  of  the 
people  disquieted  with  a  multiplicity  of  new  opinions  ana  controversies,  formerly 
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unknown  among  Christians ;  that,  moved  by  the  duty  which  he  owed  to 
them  as  their  sovereign  and  to  the  Church  as  its  protector,  he  had  employed 
some  divines,  of  known  iU>ilities  and  learninc^,  to  prepare  a  system  of  doctrine 
to  which  all  should  conform  until  a  counciTsuch  as  thev  wished  for  could  be 
oonvocated.  This  system  was  compiled  by  Phlu^,  Helding,  and  AgricoUL  of 
whom  the  two  former  were  dignitaries  in  the  Romish  Chur^,  but  remarkable 
for  their  pacific  and  healing  spirit ;  the  last  was  a  Protestant  divine,  sus- 
pected, not  without  reason,  of  having  been  gained  by  bribes  and  promises  to 
betray  or  mislead  his  party  on  this  occasion.  The  articles  presented  to  the 
diet  at  Ratisboh  in  the  year  1541,  in  order  to  reconcile  the  contending  parties, 
served  as  a  model  for  the  'present  work.  But  as  the  emperor's  situation  was 
much  changed  since  that  time,  and  he  found  it  no  longer  necessary  to  mana^ 
the  Protestants  with  tlie  same  dehcacy  As  at  that  juncture,  the  concessions  in 
their  favour  were  not  now  so  numerous,  nor  did  they  extend  to  points  of  so 
much  consequence.  The  treatise  contained  a  complete  system  of  theoloc^i 
conformable  in  almost  every  article  to  the  tenets  of  the  Romish  Chui^ 
though  expressed  for  the  most  part  in  the  softest  word&  or  in  scriptural 
phrases,  or  in  terms  of  studied  ambiguity.  Eveiy  doctrine,  however,  peculiar 
to  popery  was  retained^  and  the  obttervation  of  all  the  rites  which  the  Pro- 
testants condemned  as  inventions  of  men  introduced  into  the  worship  ai  God 
was  enjoined.  With  regard  to  two  points  only,  some  relaxation  in  the  ricoor 
of  opinion,  as  well  as  some  latitude  m  pTactioe,  were  admitted.  Such  ecclesi- 
astics as  had  married,  and  would  not  put  away  their  wives,  were  allowed, 
nevertheless  to  perform  all  the  functions  of  their  sacred  ofnoe ;  and  those 
provinces  which  had  been  accustomed  to  partake  of  the  cup,  as  well  as  of  the 
bread,  in  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper,  were  still  indulged  in  the 
privilege  of  receiving  both.  Even  these  were  declared  to  be  concessions  for 
the  sake  of  peace,  and  granted  only  for  a  season,  in>  compliance  with  the  weak- 
ness or  prejudices  of  th^  countrymen.** 

This  sjfstem  of  doctrine,  known  afterwards  -by  the  name  of  the  Interim^ 
because  it  contained  temporary  regulations,  which  were  to  continue  no  kmger 
in  force  than  until  a  free  general  council  could  be  held^  the  emperor  preeented 
to  the  diet  with  a  pompous  declaration  of  his  sincere  intention  to  re< 


I  re-establish 
tranquiUitr  and  order  m  the  Church,  as  well  as  of  his  hopes  that  their  adopting 
these  regulations  would  contribute  greatly  to  bring  about  that  desirable  events 
It  was  read  in  nresence  of  the  diet,  according  to  form.  As  soon  as  it  was 
finished,  the  archbishop  of  Mentz,  president  of  the  electoral  coll^;e,  rose  up 
hastily,  and,  having  thanked  the  emperor  for  his  unwearied  and  pious  en- 
deavours in  order  to  restore  peace  to  the  Church,  he,  in  the  name  of  the  diet, 
signified  their  approbation  of  the  system  of  doctrine  which  had  been  read, 
tcigether  with  their  resolution  of  conforming  to  it  in  eveiy  particular.  The 
whole  assembly  was  amazed  at  a  declaration  so  unprecedented  and  unconsti- 
tutionalj  as  well  as  at  the  elector's  presumption  in  pretending  to  ddiver  the  sense 
of  the  diet  upon^a  point  which  had  not  hitherto  oeen  the  subject  of  consulta- 
tion or  debate ;  but  not  one  member  had  the  courage  to  contradict  what  the 
elector  had  said,  some  being  overawed  by  fear,  others  remaining  silent  through 
eomplaisanc&  The  emperor  held  the  archbishop's  declaration  to  be  a  full  con- 
stitutional ratification  of  the  Interim,  and  prepared  to  enforce  the  observance 
of  it  as  a  decree  of  the  empire.** 

Durini^  this  diet,  the  wife  and  children  of  the  landgrave,  warmly  seconded 
by  Maunce  of  Saiumy,  endeavoured  to  interest  the  members  in  behalf  of  that 
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nnhAppy  prince,  who  still  languished  in  confinement.  But  Charles,  who  did 
not  cnoose  to  be  brought  under  the  necessity  of  rejecting  any  request  that 
came  from  such  a  respectable  body^  in  order  to  prevent  their  representations, 
laid  before  the  diet  an  account  of  nis  transactions  with  the  landgrave,  together 
with  the  motives  which  had  at  first  induced  him  to  detain  that  i>rinoe  in 
custody,  and  which  rendered  it  pnidenl^  as  he  alleged,  to  keep  him  still  under 
restraint  It  was  no  easv  matter  to  give  anv  go^  reason  for  an  action  in> 
capable  of  being  justifiea  ;  but  he  thought  tne  most  frivolous  pretexts  might 
be  produced  in  an  assembly  the  members  of  which  were  willing  to  be  deceived 
ana  afraid  of  nothing  so  much  as  of  discovering  that  they  saw  his  conduct  in 
its  true  colours.  His  account  of  his  own  conduct  ^tb  accordingly  admitted  to 
be  fully  satisfactory,  and,  after  some  feeble  entreaties  that  he  would  extend 
his  clemency  to  his  unfortunate  prisoner,  the  landgi-ave's  concerns  were  no 
more  mentioned.'* 

In  order  to  counterbalance  the  nnfavourable  impression  which  this  inflexible 
rigour  might  make,  Charles^  as  a  proof  that  his  gratittide  was  no  less  permanent 
and  unchangeable  than  hts  resentment,  invested  Maurice  in  the  electoral 
c^gnity,  with  all  the  legal  formalities.  The  ceremony  was  performed  with  ex- 
treordmary  pomp^  in  an  open  court,  so  near  the  apartment  in  which  the  de- 
graded dector  was  kept  a  prisoner  that  he  could  view  it  from  his  windows. 
Even  this  insult  did  not  niifle  his  usual  tranquillity ;  and^  turning  his  eyes 
that  way,  he  beheld  a  prosperous  rival  receiving  those  ensigns  of  dignity  of 
which  he  had  been  stripped,  without  uttering  one  sentiment  unbecoming  the 
fortitude  that  he  had  preserved  amidst  all  his  calamities.** 

Immediately  after  the  dissolution  of  the  diet,  the  emperor  ordered  the 
Interim  to  be  published,  in  the  German  as  well  as  Latin  language.    It  met 
with  the  usual  reception  of  conciliating  schemes  when  proposecTto  men  heated 
with  disputation.     Both  parties  decGiimed  against  it  with  equal  violence. 
The  Protestants  condemned  it  as  a  ffjrstem  containing  the  grossest  errors  of 
Popery,  di^^ised  with  so  little  art  that  it  could  impose  only  on  the  most 
ignorant,  or  on  those  who,  by  wilfully  shutting  their  eyes,  favoured  the  de- 
ception ;  the  Papists  inveighed  against  it  as  a  work  in  which  some  doctrines 
of  the  Church  were  impiously  given  up,  others  meanly  concealed,  and  all  of 
them  delivered  in  terms  calculated  ratner  to  deceive  the  unwary  than  to  in> 
stnict  the  ignorant  or  to  reclaim  such  as  were  enemies  to  the  truth.    While 
the  Lntheraa  divines  fiercely  attacked  it  on  one  hand,  the  general  of  the 
Dominicans  with  no  less  vehemence  impugned  it  on  the  other.    But  at  Rome, 
as  soon  as  the  contents  of  the  Interim  came  to  be  known,  the  indignation  of 
the  courtiers  and  ecclesiastics  rose  to  the  greatest  height    They  exclaimed 
against  the  emperor's  profone  encroachment  on  the  sacerdotal  function  in  pre- 
anming,  with  the  concurrence  of  an  assembly  of  laymen,  to  define  articles  of 
faith  and  to  regulate  modes  of  worship.  They  compared  this  rash  deed  to  that  of 
Uizah,  who  with  an  unhallowed  hand  had  touched  the  ark  of  God,  or  to  the  bold 
Attempts  of  those  emperors  who  had  rendered  their  memory  detestable  by  en- 
deavouring to  model  the  Christian  Church  according  to  their  pleasure.    They 
even  affected  to  find  out  a  resemblance  between  the  emperor's  conduct  and 
that  of  Henry  YIII.,  and  expressed  their  fear  of  his  imitating  the  example  of 
that  apostate,  by  usurping  the  title  as  well  as  jurisdiction  belonging  to  the 
head  of  the  Church.    All,  therefore,  contended  with  one  voice  ^at  as  the 
foundations  of  ecclesiastical  authority  were  now  shaken,  and  the  whole  fabric 
ready  to  be  overturned  by  a  new  enemy,  some  powerful  method  of  defence  must 
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be  provided,  and  a  Yi&;oroiis  resistance  must  be  made,  in  the  b^^inning^  befofv 
he  Rrew  too  formidable  to  be  opposed. 

The  i>ope,  whose  judgment  was  improved  hj  hngesr  experience  in  gipat 
transactions,  as  well  as  by  a  more  extensive  observation  of  human  afrairs, 
viewed  the  matter  with  more  acute  discernment,  and  derived  comfort  from  the 
very  circumstance  which  filled  them  with  apprehension.  He  was  astonished 
that  a  prince  of  such  superior  sagacity  as  the  emperor  should  be  so  intoxicated 
with  a  single  victory  as  to  imagine  that  he  might  give  law  to  mankind,  and 
decide  even  in  those  matters  with  regard  to  whicn  they  are  most  impatient  of 
dominion.  He  saw  that,  by  joining  any  one  of  the  contending  parties  in 
Germany,  Charles  might  have  had  it  m  his  power  to  have  oppressed  the  other, 
bnt  that  the  presumption  of  success  had  now  inspired  nim  with  the  vain 
thought  of  being  able  to  domineer  over  both.  He  foretold  that  a  system  which 
all  attacked  and  none  defended  could  not  be  of  long  duration,  and  that  for 
this  reason,  there  was  no  need  of  his  interposing  in  order  to  Imsten  its  tall ; 
for  as  soon  as  the  powerful  hand  which  now  upheld  it  was  withdrawn,  it  would 
sink  of  its  own  accord,  and  be  forgotten  for  ever." 

The  emperor,  fond  of  his  own  plan,  adhered  to  his  resolution  of  carrying  it 
into  full  execution.  But  though  the  elector  palatine,  the  elector  of  Branoen- 
bui]g,  and  Maurice,  influenced  oy  the  same  considerations  as  formerly,  seemed 
ready  to  yield  implicit  obedience  to  whatever  he  should  enjoin,  he  met  not 
everywhere  with  a  like  obsequious  submission.  John,  marquis  of  Branden- 
burg Ansnach,  although  he  had  taken  part  with  great  zeal  in  the  war  against 
the  oonfeuerates  of  Smalkalde,  refused  to  renounce  doctrines  whidi  he  held  to 
be  sacred  ;  and,  reminding  the  emperor  of  the  repeated  promises  which  he  had 
given  his  Protestant  allies  of  allowing  them  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion, 
he  claimed,  in  consequence  of  these,  to  be  exempted  from  receiving  the 
Interim.  Some  other  princes,  also,  ventured  to  mention  the  same  scruples 
and  to  plead  the  same  indulgence.  But  on  this,  as  on  other  trying  occasions, 
the  firmness  of  the  elector  of  Saxony  was  more  distinguished  and  merited  the 
highest  praise.  Charles,  well  knowing  the  authority  of  his  example  with  all 
the  Protestant  party,  laboured  with  the  utmost  earnestness  to  gain  his  appro- 
bation of  the  Intenm.  a^d,  by  employing^  sometimes  promises  of  setting  nim 
at  liberty,  sometimes  threats  of  treating  him  with  greater  harshness,  attempted 
alternately  to  work  npon  his  hopes  and  his  fears.  But  he  was  alike  regardless 
of  both.  After  having  declared  his  fixed  belief  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Refor- 
mation, **  I  cannot  now,"  said  he,  ^  in  my  old  age,  abandon  the  principles  for 
which  I  early  oontendiBd ;  nor,  in  order  to  procure  freedom  during  a  few 
declining  years,  will  I  betray  that  good  cause  on  account  of  which  I  have 
suffered  so  much,  and  am  still  willing  to  suffer.  Better  for  me  to  enjoy,  in 
this  solitude,  the  esteem  of  virtuous  men,  together  with  the  approbation  of  my 
own  conscience,  than  to  return  into  the  world  with  the  imputation  and  guilt 
of  apostasy  to  dismoe  and  embitter  the  remainder  of  my  days."  By  this 
magnanimous  resoTution  he  set  his  countrymen  a  pattern  of  conduct  so  very 
ditterent  from  that  which  the  emperor  wished  him  to  have  exhibited  to  them 
that  it  drew  npon  him  fresh  marks  of  his  displeasure.  The  rigour  of  his  con- 
finement was  mcreased ;  the  number  of  his  servants  abridgea;  the  Lutheran 
clergymen  who  had  hitherto  been  permitted  to  attend  him  were  dismissed ; 
and  even  the  books  of  devotion  which  had  been  his  chief  consolation  during  a 
tedious  imprisonment  were  taken  from  him.**  The  landgrave  of  Hesse,  his 
companion  in  misfortune,  did  not  maintain  the  same  constancy.  Hispatienoe 
and  fortitude  were  both  so  much  exhausted  by  the  length  of  nis  confinement 
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that»  willing  to  purchase  freedom  at  any  price,  he  wrote  to  the  emperor, 
offering  not  only  to  approve  of  the  Interim,  but  to  yield  an  unreserved  sub- 
mission to  his  will  in  every  other  particular.  But  Charles,  who  knew  that, 
whatever  course  the  landj^rave  mifht  hold,  neither  his  example  nor  authority 
would  prevail  on  his  children  or  suoiects  to  receive  the  Intermi,  paid  no  repra 
to  his  offers.  He  was  kept  condned  as  strictly  as  ever ;  and,  while  he  suffered 
the  cruel  mortification  of  having  his  conduct  set  in  contrast  to  that  of  the 
elector,  he  derived  not  the  smallest  benefit  from  the  mean  step  which  exposed 
him  to  such  deserved  censure.** 

But  it  was  in  the  imperial  cities  that  Charles  met  with  the  most  violent 
opposition  to  the  Interim.  These  small  commonwealths,  the  citizens  of  which 
were  accustomed  to  liberty  and  independence  had  embraced  the  doctrines  of 
the  Reformation  when  they  were  first  published,  with  remarkable  eagerness, 
the  bold  spirit  of  innovation  being  peculiarly  suited  to  the  genius  of  free 
government  Among  them  the  Protestant  teachers  had  made  the  greatest 
number  of  proselytes.  The  most  eminent  divines  of  the  party  were  settled  in 
them  as  pastors.  By  having  the  direction  of  the  schools  and  other  seminaries 
of  learning,  they  had  trainra  up  disciples  who  were  as  well  instructed  in  the 
articles  of  their  faith  as  they  were  zeaious  to  defend  them.  Such  persons  were 
not  to  be  guided  by  example  or  swayed  by  authority ;  but^  havin|B[  oeen  taught 
to  employ  their  own  understanding  m  examining anddedding  with  respect  to 
the  points  in  controversy,  they  thought  that  they  were  both  qualified  and  entitled 
to  judge  for  themselves.  As  soon  as  the  contents  of  the  interim  were  known, 
they  with  one  voice  joined  in  refusing  to  admit  it.  Augsburg,  Ulm,  Strasbuxy^ 
Constance,  Bremen,  Magdeburg,  together  with  many  other  towns  of  less  note^ 
presented  remonstrances  to  tlie  emperor,  setting  fortn  the  irr^y^ular  and  uncon- 
stitutional manner  in  which  the  Interim  had  been  enacted,  and  beseeching 
him  not  to  offer  such  violence  to  their  consciences  as  to  require  their  assent  to 
a  form  of  doctrine  and  worship  which  appeared  to  them  repugnant  to  the 
express  precepts  of  the  divine  law.  But  Charles,  having  prevailed  on  so  many 
pnnces  of  the  empire  to  approve  of  his  new  model,  was  not  much  moved  by 
the  representations  of  those  cities,  which,  how  formidable  soever  they  might 
have  proved  if  they  could  have  been  formed  into  one  body,  lay  so  remoto  from 
each  other  that  it  was  easy  to  oppress  them  separately  before  it  was  possible 
for  them  to  unite. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this,  the  emperor  saw  it  to  be  requisite  that  his 
measures  should  be  vigorous,  and  executed  with  such  rapidity  as  to  aUow  no 
time  for  concerting  an^r  common  phin  of  opposition.  Having  laid  down  this 
maxim  as  the  rule  of  his  proceedings,  his  firet  attempt  was  upon  the  city  of 
Augsburg,  which,  though  overawea  with  the  presence  of  the  Spanish  troops, 
he  knew  to  be  as  much  dissatisfied  with,  the  Interim  as  any  in  the  empire.  He 
ordered  one  body  of  these  troops  to  seize  the  sates ;  he  posted  the  rest  in 
different  Quarters  of  the  city ;  and,  assembling  all  the  burgesses  in  the  town- 
hall,  he,  oy  his  sole  absolute  authority,  published  a  decree  abolishing  their 
present  form  of  government,  dissolving  all  their  corporations  and  fraternities, 
and  nominating  a  small  number  of  persons,  in  whom  he  vested  for  the  future 
all  the  powers  of  government  Each  of  the  persons  thus  chosen  took  an  oath 
to  observe  the  Interim.  An  act  of  power  so  unprecedented  as  well  as  arbi- 
trary, which  excluded  the  body  of  the  inhabitants  from  any  share  in  the 
government  of  their  own  communit;r,  and  subjected  them  to  men  who  had  no 
other  merit  than  their  servile  devotion  to  the  emperor's  will,  gave  general  dis- 
gust ;  but)  as  they  durst  not  venture  upon  resistance,  they  were  obliged  to 
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submit  in  Bilenoe.**  From  Aujgslnirg,  in  which  he  left  a  ganison,  he  proceeded 
to  Ulm,  and,  new-modelling  its  government  with  the  same  violent  hand,  he 
seized  such  of  their  pastors  as  refused  to  subscribe  the  Interim,  committed 
them  to  prison,  and,  at  his  departure,  carried  them  along  with  him  in  chains.*' 
By  this  severity  he  not  only  secured  the  reception  of  the  Interim  in  two  of  the 
most  powerful  cities,  but  ^ve  waminff  to  the  rest  what  such  as  continued 
refractorv  had  to  expect.  The  effect  of  the  example  was  as  great  as  he  could 
have  wished;  and  many  towns,  in  order  to  save  themselves  from  the  like 
treatment,  found  it  necessary  to  comply  with  what  he  emoined.  This  obedi- 
ence, extorted  by  the  rigour  of  authonty.  produced  no  change  in  the  senti- 
ments of  the  Germans,  and  extended  no  mrther  than  to  make  them  conform 
80  far  to  what  he  required  as  was  barely  sufficient  to  screen  them  from  punish- 
ment The  Protestont  preachers  accompanied  those  religious  rit^  the  obser- 
vation of  which  the  Interim  prescribed,  with  such  an  explication  of  their 
tendency  as  served  rather  to  confirm  than  to  remove  the  scruples  of  their 
hearers  with  regard  to  them.  The  people,  many  of  whom  had  grown  up  to 
mature  years  since  the  establishment  of  the  Reformed  religion,  and  had  never 
known  any  other  form  of  public  worship,  beheld  the  pompous  pageantry  of 
the  popish  service  with  contempt  or  horror ;  and  in  most  places  the  Romish 
ecclesiastics  who  returned  to  take  possession  of  their  churches  could  hardly  be 
protected  from  insult,  or  their  ministrations  firom  interruption.  Thus,  not- 
withstanding the  apparent  compliance  of  so  many  dties,  the  inhabitants, 
being  accustomed  to  freedom,  suomitted  with  reluctance  to  the  power  which 
now  oppressed  them.  Their  understanding  as  weU  as  inclination  revolted 
against  the  doctrines  and  ceremonies  imposed  on  them ;  and,  though  for  the 
present  they  concealed  their  disgust  and  resentment,  it  was  evident  that  these 
IMssions  could  not  always  be  kept  under  restraint,  but  would  break  out  at  last 
in  effects  proportional  to  their  violence." 

Gharies,  however  highlv  pleased  with  having  bent  the  stubborn  spirit  of  the 
Germans  to  such  general  submission,  dmMtrted  for  the  Low  Countries,  fullj 
determined  to  compel  the  cities  whldi  still  stood  out  to  receive  the  Interim. 
He  carried  his  two  prisoners,  the  elector  of  Saxony  and  land^ve  of  Hesse, 
along  with  him,  either  because  he  durst  not  leave  them  behmd  him  in  Ger- 
many, or  because  he  wished  to  give  his  countrymen  the  Flemings  this  iUus- 
trious  proof  of  the  success  of  his  arms  and  the  extent  of  his  power.  Before 
Charles  arrived  at  Brussels  he  was  informed  that  the  pope's  i^tes  at  Bologna 
had  dismissed  the  council  by  an  indefinite  prorogation,  and  that  the  prelates 
assembled  there  had  returned  to  their  respective  countries.  Necessity  had 
driven  the  pope  into  this  measure.  Bv  the  secession  of  those  who  had  voted 
against  the  translation,  together  with  the  departure  of  other8>  who  grew  weary 
of  continuing  in  a  place  where  they  were  not  suffered  to  proceed  to  business, 
so  few  and  snch  inconsiderable  members  remained  that  the  pompous  appella- 
tion of  ageneral  council  could  not  with  decency  be  bestowed  any  longer  upon 
them.  Aul  had  no  choice  but  to  dissolve  an  assembly  which  was  become  the 
object  of  contempt  and  exhibited  to  all  Christendom  a  most  glaring  proof  of 
the  impotence  of  the  Romish  see.  But.  unavoidable  as  the  measure  was,  it 
lay  open  to  be  unfavourably  interpretea,  and  had  the  appearance  of  with- 
drawing the  remedy  at  the  very  time  when  those  for  whose  recoveij  it  was 
provided  were  prevailed  on  to  acknowledge  its  virtue  and  to  make  trial  of  its 
efficacy.  Charles  did  not  fail  to  put  this  constniction  on  the  conduct  of  the 
ope ;  and  by  an  artful  comparison  of  his  own  efforts  to  suppies  heresy  with 
'aiil's  scandalous  inattention  to  a  point  so  essential,  he  endeavoured  to  render 
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the  pontiff  odious  to  all  zealons  Catholics.  At  the  same  time,  he  oomroanded 
the  prelates  of  his  faction  to  remain  at  Trent  that  the  council  might  still 
appear  to  have  a  beine,  and  might  be  readv  wnenever  it  was  thought  expe- 
dient to  resume  its  deliberations  for  the  gooa  of  the  Church.*" 

The  motive  of  Charles's  journey  to  the  Low  Countries^  besides  gratifying  his 
favourite  passion  of  travelling  from  one  part  of  his  dominions  to  another,  was 
to  receive  rhilip,  his  only  son.  who  was  now  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  his  age, 
and  whom  he  haa  called  thitner  not  only  that  he  might  be  recofcnized  by  the 
states  of  the  Netherlands  as  heir-apparent,  but  in  order  to  facilitate  the  exe- 
cution of  a  vast  scheme^  the  object  of  which,  and  the  reception  it  met  with, 
shall  be  hereafter  explained,  rhilip,  having  left  the  government  of  Spain  to 
Maximilian,  Ferdinand's  eldest  son^  to  whom  the  emperor  had  given  the  prin- 
cess Mary,  his  daughter,  in  mama^e,  embarked  for  Italy,  attended  by  a 
numerous  retinae  of  opanish  nobles.'*  The  squadron  which  escorted  him  was 
commanded  by  Andrew  Doria,  who,  notwithstanding  his  advanced  age,  in- 
sisted on  the  nonour  of  performing  in  person  the  same  duty  to  the  son  which 
he  had  often  discharged  towards  the  father.  He  landed  safely  at  Genoa ; 
from  thence  he  went  to  Milan,  and,  proceeding  through  Germany,  arrived  at 
the  imperial  court  in  Brussels.  The  states  of  Brabant  in  the  first  place,  and 
those  ol  the  other  provinces  in  their  order,  acknowledged  his  right  of  succession 
in  common  form,  and  he  took  the  customary  oath  to  preserve  all  their  privi- 
leges inviolate.'*  In  all  the  towns  of  the  Low  Countries  through  which  Philip 
passed,  he  was  received  with  extraordinary  pomp.  Nothing  that  could  either 
express  the  respect  of  the  people  or  contribute  to  his  amusement  was  neg- 
lected; pageants,  tournaments,  and  public  spectacles  of  every  kind  were 
exhibited,  with  that  expensive  magnificence  which  commercial  nations  are 


seventy  of  temper  was  discernibla  Youth  itself  could  not  render  him  agree- 
able, nor  his  bemg  a  candidate  for  power  form  him  to  courtesy.  He  maintained 
a  haughty  reserve  in  his  behaviour,  and  discovered  such  manifest  partiality 
towards  his  Spanish  attendants,  together  with  such  an  avowed  preference  to 
the  manners  of  their  country,  as  highly  disgusted  the  Flemings,  and  gave  rise 
to  that  antipathy  which  afterwardis  occasioned  a  revolution  fatal  to  him  in 
that  part  of  nis  dominions.** 

Charles  was  long  detained  in  the  Netherlands  by  a  violent  attack  of  the 
gout,  which  returned  upon  him  so  frequently  and  with  such  increasing  violence 
that  it  had  broken,  to  a  great  degree,  the  vigour  of  his  constitution.  He 
nevertheless  did  not  slacken  his  endeavours  to  enforce  the  Interim.  The  in- 
habitants of  Strasburg,  after  a  long  struggle,  found  it  necessary  to  yield 
ol»edience;  those  of  Constance,  who  had  taken  arms  in  their  own  defence, 
were  compelled  not  only  to  conform  to  the  Interim,  but  to  renounce  their  privi- 
leges as  a  free  city,  to  do  homage  to  Ferdinand  as  archduke  of  Austria,  and, 
as  his  vassals,  to  admit  an  Austrian  governor  and  garrison."  Magdeburg. 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  and  Lubeck  were  the  onlyimperiiu  cities  of  note  that  stul 
continued  refractory. 

»  PaUAv.,  il.  72.  -  M^m.  de  RIbier,  ii.  29.  —  L'Evesqaa. 
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moned  at  Trent— Attempt  to  obtain  the  Liberation  of  the  Landgrave— Plan  of  Charles  for 
pfocnrlDff  the  Imperial  Crown  for  hia  Son,  Philip— The  Pope  and  Emperor  attempt  to 
recom  Parma  and  Plaoentla— OcUvIo  make^  an  Alliance  with  Henry  II.  of  FYance— 
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the  Emperor  against  the  ProteeUnU— Si?ge  of  Magdebarg  by  Maurice— Martinoxsi  fAVoora 
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While  Charles  laboured  with  such  unwearied  industry  to  persuade  or  to 
force  the  Protestants  to  adopt  his  re^ilations  with  respect  to  reiidon,  the 
effects  of  his  steadiness  in  the  execution  of  his  plan  were  rendered  less  con- 
siderable by  his  rupture  with  the  pope,  which  daily  increased.  The  firm  reso- 
lution which  the  emperor  seemed  to  have  taken  against  restoring  Plaoentaa, 
together  with  his  repeated  encroachments  on  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction, 
not  only  by  the  regulations  contained  in  the  Interim,  but  by  his  attempt  to 
reassemble  the  coimcil  at  Trent,  exasperated  Paul  to  the  utmost,  who^  with 
the  weakness  incident  to  old  age,  grew  more  attached  to  his  fttmily  and  more 
jealous  of  his  authority  as  he  advanced  in  years.  Pushed  on  by  these  passions, 
ne  made  new  efforts  to  draw  the  French  king  into  an  alliance  against  the 
emperor ; '  but,  finding  that  monarch,  notwithstanding  the  hereditary  enmity 
between  him  and  Charles,  and  the  jealousjr  with  which  he  viewed  the  success- 
ful prr^gress  of  the  imperial  arms,  as  unwilling  as  formerly  to  involve  himself 
in  immediate  hostiliti^  he  was  obliged  to  contract  his  views,  and  to  think  of 
preventing  future  encroachments,  since  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  inflict 
vengeance  on  account  of  those  which  were  past  For  this  purpose,  he  deter- 
mined to  recall  his  grant  of  Parma  and  Placentia,  and,  after  declaring  them 
to  be  reannexed  to  the  holy  see,  to  indemnify  his  grandson  Octavio  by  a  new 
establishment  in  the  ecclesiastical  state.  By  this  expedient  he  hoped  to  gain 
two  points  of  no  small  consequence.  He,  fiirst  of  all,  rendered  his  possession 
of  rarma  more  secure ;  as  the  emperor  would  be  cautious  of  invading 
the  patrimony  of  the  Church,  though  he  might  seize  without  scruple  a 
town  belonging  to  the  house  of  Famese.  In  the  next  place,  he  would  acquire 
a  better  chance  of  recovering  Placentia,  as  his  solicitations  to  that  effect  mi^ht 
decently  be  urged  with  greater  importunity,  and  would  infallibly  be  attenaed 
with  greater  effect,  when  he  was  considered  not  as  pleading  the  cause  of  his 
own  family,  but  as  an  advocate  for  the  interest  of  the  holy  see.  But,  while 
Paul  was  priding  himself  on  this  device  as  a  happy  refinement  in  poMcy, 
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Octavio,  an  ambitious  and  hifi[h-si)irited  young  man,  who  could  not  bear  with 

gktience  to  be  spoiled  of  one  naif  of  his  territories  b7  the  rapacionsness  of  his 
ther-in-law,  and  to  be  deprived  of  the  other  by  the  artifices  of  his  grand- 
father, took  measures  in  order  to  prevent  the  execution  of  a  plan  fatal  to  his 
interest  He  set  out  secretly  from  Rome,  and,  having  first  endeavoured  to 
surprise  Parma,  which  attempt  was  frustrated  bv  the  fidelity  of  the  governor, 
to  whom  the  pope  had  intrusted  the  defence  of  tne  town,  he  made  overtures  to 
the  emperor  of  renouncing  all  connection  with  the  pope  and  of  depending 
entirely  on  him  for  his  future  fortune.  This  unexpected  defection  of  one  of 
the  pope's  own  family  to  an  enemy  whom  be  hated,  irritated  almost  to  madness 
a  mind  peevish  with  old  age ;  and  there  was  no  degree  of  severity  to  which  Paul 
might  not  have  proceeded  agpnst  a  grandson  whom  he  reproached  as  an  un- 
natural apostate.  But,  happily  for  Octavio,  death  prevented  his  carrving  into 
execution  the  harsh  resolutions  which  he  had  taken  with  respect  to  nim,  and 
put  an  end  to  his  pontificate;  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  his  administration  and 
the  eighty-second  of  his  aee.^ 

As  this  event  had  been  long  expected,  there  was  an  extraordinary  concourse 
of  cardinals  at  Rome ;  and,  the  various  competitors  having  had  tmie  to  form 
their  parties  and  to  concert  their  measures,  their  ambition  and  intrigues  pro- 
tracts the  conclave  to  a  great  length.  The  imperial  and  French  factions 
strove,  with  emulation,  to  promote  one  of  their  own  number,  and  had  by  turns 
the  prospect  of  successi    But  as  Paul,  during  a  long  pontificate,  had  raised 


"  Among  many  instonoei  of  the  credulity  or 
weaknesB  of  hlBtorlans  In  attiibating  the  death 
of  illuetrioiw  penonages  to  extraordinary 
causes,  this  is  one.  Almost  all  the  hlstorifins 
of  the  sixteenth  century  affirm  that  the  death 
of  Panl  III.  was  occasioned  by  the  violent 
psa^lons  which  the  bebavioor  of  his  grandMon 
excUed;  that  being  informedt  while  he  was 
refreshing  himself  in  one  of  his  gardens  near 
Rome,  of  Octavio's  attempt  on  Parma,  as  well 
as  of  his  negotiations  with  the  emperor  by 
means  of  Gkmiaga,  be  fUnted  away,  con- 
tinned  some  hoars  In  a  swoon,  tlien  became 
feverish,  and  died  within  three  days.  This  is 
the  account  given  of  It  by  Thuanns,  lib.  vi. 
211 ;  Adrian!,  Isloria  de*  snot  Tempi,  lib.  viL 
480 ;  and  by  Father  Panl,  280.  Even  Cardinal 
PallavicinC  better  informed  than  any  writer 
wiUi  regard  to  the  evenU  which  happened  In  • 
the  pupal  oonrt,  and,  when  not  warped  by 

diodlce  or  system,  more  aocnrate  in  re- 
ng  them,  agrees  with  their  narrative  in 
Its  chief  circumstances.  (Pallav..  lib.  11. 74.) 
Pamta,  who  wrote  his  history  by  command 
oC  the  senate  of  Venice,  relates  It  In  the  same 
manner.  (Istorlcl  Venes.,  vol.  iv.  212.)  But 
there  was  no  occasion  to  search  for  an  v  extra- 
ordinary  cause  to  account  fur  the  death  of  an 
aid  man  of  eighty-two.  There  remains  an 
antbentic  account  of  this  event  in  which  we 
find  none  of  those  inarvellous  circumstances 
of  which  the  historians  are  m>  fond.  The  car- 
dinal of  Ferrara,  who  was  intrust/^  with  the 
afldirs  of  France  at  the  court  of  Rome,  and 
M.  d'Urft,  Henry's  ambassador  in  ordinary 
there,  wrote  an  account  to  that  monarch  of 
the  affair  at  Parma,  and  of  the  pope's  death. 
Bv  thflse  it  appears  that  Octavio'a  attempt  to 
vorpriae  Parma  was  made  xm  the  20th  of 


October;  that  next  day  In  the  evening,  and 
not  while  he  was  airing  in  the  gardens  of 
Monte  Gavallo,  the  pope  received  intelligence 
of  what  be  bad  done ;  that  be  was  seixed  with 
such  a  transport  of  passion,  and  cried  so 
bitterly,  that  his  voice  was  heard  to  several 
apartments  of  the  palace ;  that  next  day,  how- 
ever, he  was  so  well  as  to  give  an  audience 
to  the  cardinal  of  Ferrara.  and  to  go  through 
business  of  different  kinds;  that  OcUvio 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  pope,  not  to  Cardinal 
Funiess  his  brother,  intimating  his  resolution 
of  throwinff  himself  into  the  arms  of  the 
emperor;  that  the  pope  received  this  on  the 
21st  without  any  new  symptoms  of  emotion, 
and  returned  an  answer  to  it;  that  on  the 
22nd  of  October,  the  day  on  which  the  car- 
dinal of  Ferrara's  letter  Is  dated,  the  pope 
was  in  bhs  usual  sUte  of  health.  (Mem.  de 
Ribler,  11.  24T.)  By  a  letter  of  M.  d'lTrft, 
November  6,  it  appears  that  the  pope  was 
in  such  good  health  that  on  the  3rd  of  that 
month  he  had  celebrated  the  anniversary  of 
bis  coronation  with  the  usual  solemnities. 
(Ibid.,  251.)  B^y  another  letter  Ihim  the  same 
person,  we  learn  that  on  the  6tb  of  November 
a  catarrh  or  deflnxlon  fell  down  on  the  pope's 
lungs,  with  such  dangerous  symptoms  that 
his  life  was  immediately  despaired  of.  (Ibid.. 
252.)  And  by  a  third  tetter  we  are  informed 
that  be  died  November  the  10th.  In  none  of 
these  letters  is  his  death  imputed  to  any 
extraordinary  cause.  It  appears  that  more 
than  twenty  days  elapsed  between  Octavio's 
attempt  on  Parma  and  the  death  of  his  grand- 
father, and  that  the  disease  was  the  natural 
effect  of  old  age,  n«jt  one  of  those  occasioned 
by  violence  of  I 
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numy  to  the  purple,  and  those  chiefly  persons  of  enuDent  abilitieB,  as  well  as 
zealoaslv  devoted  to  his  family.  Carainal  Famese  had  the  oommand  of  a 
powerful  aiid  united  squadron,  by  whose  address  and  firmness  he  exalted  to 
the  papal  throne  the  Cardinal  di  Monte,  whom  Paul  had  employed  as  his  ^in- 
cipal  legate  in  the  council  of  Trent  and  trusted  with  his  most  secret  intentions. 
He  assumed  the  name  of  Julius  IIL,  and,  in  order  to  express  his  gratitude 
towards  his  benefactor,  the  first  act  of  his  administration  was  to  put  Octavio 
Farnese  in  possession  of  Parma.  When  the  injury  which  he  did  to  the  holy 
see  by  alienating  a  territory  of  such  value  was  mentioned  by  some  of  thie 
cardinals,  he  briskly  replied,  ''That  he  would  rather  be  a  poor  pope,  with  the 
reputation  of  a  gentleman,  than  a  rich  one,  with  the  innuny  of  having  for- 
gotten the  oblis»tions  conferred  upon  him  and  the  promises  which  he  had 
made." '  But  sJl  the  lustre  of  this  candour  or  generosity  he  quickly  eflhoed  by 
an  action  most  shockingly  indecent  According  to  an  ancient  and  establishea 
practice,  every  pope  upon  his  election  considers  it  as  his  privilege  to  bestow  on 
whom  he  pleases  the  cardinal's  hat  which  falls  to  be  diqsosed  of  by  his  hans 
invested  with  the  triple  crown.  Julius,  to  the  astonisoment  of  the  sacred 
college,  conferred  this  mark  of  distinction,  together  with  ample  ecclesiastical 
revenues  and  the  right  of  bearing  his  name  and  arms,  upon  one  Innocent^ 
a  youth  of  sixteen,  born  of  obscure  parents,  and  known  by  the  name  of  tibe 
Ape,  from  his  havine  been  trusted  with  the  care  of  an  animal  of  that  spodB% 
in  the  Cardinal  di  Monte's  family.  Such  a  prostitution  of  the  highest  di^^iity 
in  the  Church  would  have  given  offence  even  in  those  dark  periods  when  tfa^ 
credulous  superstition  of  the  people  emboldened  ecclesiastics  to  venture  on  the 
most  flagrant  violations  of  aecorum.  But  in  an  enlightened  age^  when  by 
the  progress  of  knowledge  and  philosophy  the  obligations  of  duty  and  decency 
were  better  understood,  when  a  blina  veneration  for  the  pontifical  character 
was  everywhere  abated,  and  one-half  of  Christendom  in  open  rebellion  aicainst 
the  papal  see,  this  action  was  viewed  with  liorror.  Rome  was  imiue£atelj 
filled  with  libels  and  pasquinades,  which  imputed  the  pope's  extravagant 
re^Eurd  for  such  an  unworthy  object  to  the  most  criminal  passions.  The  Pro- 
testants exclaimed  against  tne  absurdity  of  supposinff  that  the  infallible  spirit 
of  divine  truth  could  dwell  in  a  breast  so  impure,  ana  called  more  loudly  than 
ever,  and  with  greater  appearance  of  justice,  for  the  immediate  and  thorough 
reformation  of  a  Church  the  head  of  which  was  a  disgrace  to  the  Qiristian 
name.^  The  rest  of  the  pope's  conduct  was  of  a  piece  with  this  first  specimen 
of  lus  dispositions.  Having  now  reached  the  summit  of  ecclesiastical  ambition, 
he  seemed  eager  to  indenmify  himself  *by  an  unrestrained  indulgence  of  his 
desires  for  the  self-denial  or  dissimulation  which  he  had  thought  it  prudent  to 

Sractise  while  in  a  subordinate  station.  He  became  careless  to  so  great  a 
egree  of  all  serious  business  that  he  could  seldom  be  brought  to  attend  to  it 
but  in  cases  of  extreme  necessity ;  and,  giving  up  himself  to  amusements  and 
dissipation  of  every  kind,  he  imitated  the  luxunous  elegance  of  Leo,  rather 
than  the  severe  virtue  of  Adrian,  the  latter  of  which  it  was  necessary  to  dis- 
play in  contending  with  a  sect  which  derived  great  credit  from  the  rigid  and 
austere  manners  of  its  teachers.' 

The  pope,  however  ready  to  fulfil  his  engagements  to  the  family  of  Famese, 
discovered  no  inclination  to  observe  the  oath  which  each  cardinal  had  taken 
when  he  entered  the  conclave,  that  if  the  choice  should  fall  on  him  he  would 
immediatelv  call  the  council  to  reassume  its  deliberations.  Julius  knew  by 
experience  now  difficult  it  was  to  confine  such  a  body  of  men  within  the  narrow 

■  M^m.  d6  Ribier.  YS.— Thuan..  lib.  vL  SIA. 
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Htnits  which  it  was  the  interest  of  the  see  of  Rome  to  prescribe,  and  how  easily 
the  zeal  of  some  members,  the  rashness  of  others,  or  the  suggestions  of  the 
princes  on  whom  they  depended,  might  precipitate  a  popular  and  ungovernable 
assembly  into  forbidden  inquiries  as  well  as  dangerous  decisions,  fie  wished, 
for  these  reasons,  to  have  eluded  the  obligation  of  his  oath,  and  gave  an 
ambiguous  answer  to  the  first  proposals  which  were  made  to  him  by  the 
emperor  with  regard  to  that  matter.  But  Charles,  either  from  his  natural 
obstinacy  in  adhering  to  the  measures  which  he  had  once  adopted,  or  from  the 
mere  pnde  of  accomplishing  what  was  held  to  be  almost  impossible,  persisted 
in  his  resolution  of  lorcinc;  the  Protestants  to  return  into  the  bo^om  of  the 
Church.  Having  persuaded  himself  that  the  authoritative  decisions  of  the 
council  might  be  employed  with  efficacy  in  combating  their  prejudices,  he.  in 
consequence  of  that  persuasion,  continued  to  solicit  earnestly  that  a  new  duI] 
of  convocation  might  be  issued ;  and  the  pope  could  not  with  decency  reject 
that  request.  When  Julius  found  that  he  could  not  prevent  the  calling  of  a 
council,  he  endeavoured  to  take  to  himself  all  the  merit  of  having  procured 
the  meeting  of  an  assembly  which  was  the  object  of  such  general  desire  and 
expectation.  A  congregation  of  cardinals,  to  whom  he  referred  the  considera- 
tion of  what  was  necessary  for  restoring  peace  to  the  Church,  recommended, 
by  his  direction,  the  speedy  convocation  of  a  council  as  the  most  ei^cctiial 
expedient  for  that  purpose ;  and,  as  the  new  heresies  raged  with  the  greatest 
violence  in  Germany,  tney  proposed  Trent  as  the  place  of  its  meeting,  that,  1  y 
a  near  inspection  of  the  evil,  the  remedy  might  be  applied  with  greater  dis- 
cernment and  certainty  of  success.  The  pope  warmly  approved  of  this  advice, 
which  he  himself  had  aictated,  and  sent  nuncios  to  the  imperial  and  French 
courts,  in  order  to  make  known  his  intentions.' 

About  this  time  the  emperor  had  summoned  a  new  diet  to  meet  at  Augs- 
burg, in  order  to  enforce  tfe  observation  of  the  Interim,  and  to  procure  a  more 
authentic  act  of  the  supreme  court  in  the  empire,  acknowledging  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  council,  as  well  as  an  explicit  promise  of  conforming  to  its  decrees. 
He  appeared  there  in  person,  together  with  his  son,  the  prince  of  Spain.  Few 
electors  were  present,  but  all  sent  deputies  in  their  name.  Charles,  notwith- 
standing the  despotic  authority  with  which  he  had  given  law  in  the  empire 
during  two  jears,  knew  that  the  spirit  of  independence  among  the  Germans 
was  not  entirely  subdued,  and  for  that  reason  took  care  to  overawe  the  diet  by 
a  considerable  nody  of  Spanish  troops  which  escorted  him  thither.  The  first 
point  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  diet  was  the  necessity  of  holding  a 
council.  All  the  popish  members  agreed,  without  difficulty,  that  the  meeting 
d  that  assembly  should  be  renewed  at  Trent,  and  promised  an  implicit  acqui- 
escence in  its  decrees.  The  Protestants,  intimidated  and  disunited,  must  have 
followed  their  example,  and  the  resolution  of  the  diet  would  have  proved 
unanimous,  if  Maunce  of  Saxony  had  not  bc^m  at  this  time  to  disclose  new 
intentions,  and  to  act  a  part  very  different  nom  that  which  he  had  so  long 
assumed. 

By  an  artful  dissimulation  of  his  own  sentiments,  by  address  in  P»yi»g 
court  to  the  emperor,  and  by  the  seeming  zeal  with  which  he  forwardea  all 
his  ambitious  schemes,  Maunce  had  raised  himself  to  the  electoral  dignity ; 
and,  having  added  the  dominions  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  Saxon  family  to 
his  own^  he  was  become  the  most  powerful  prince  in  Germany.  But  his  lone 
and  intimate  union  with  the  emperor  had  anorded  him  many  opportunities  of 
observing  narrowly  the  dangerous  tendency  of  that  monarch's  schemes.  He 
saw  the  yoke  that  was  preparing  for  his  country,  and,  from  the  rapid  as  well 
•  F.  Paul,  381.— PklUr.,  U.  11, 
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as  formidable  progress  of  the  imperial  power,  was  convinced  thai  hat  a  few 
steps  more  remained  to  be  taken  in  order  to  render  Charles  as  absolate 
a  monarch  in  Germany  as  he  had  become  in  Spain.  The  more  eminent  the 
condition  was  to  which  he  himself  had  been  eialted,  the  more  solicitous  d^ 
Maurice  naturally  become  to  maintain  all  its  rights  and  privileges,  and  the 
more  did  he  dread  the  thoughts  of  descending  from  the  rank  of  a  prince^ 
almost  independent,  to  that  of  a  vassal  subject  to  the  commands  of  a  master. 
At  the  same  time,  he  perceived  that  Charles  was  bent  on  exacting  a  rigid 
conformity  to  the  doctrines  and  rites  of  the  Romish  Church,  instead  of  allow- 
ing liberty  of  conscience,  the  promise  of  which  had  allured  several  Protestant 
prmces  to  assist  him  in  the  war  against  the  confederates  of  Smalkalde.  As 
he  himself,  notwithstanding  all  the  compliances  which  he  had  made  from 
motives  of  interest  or  an  excess  of  confidence  in  the  emperor,  was  siuoerely 
attached  to  the  Lutheran  tenets,  he  determined  not  to  be  a  tame  spectator  oL 
the  overthrow  of  a  system  which  he  believed  to  be  founded  in  truth. 

This  resolution,  flowinff  from  the  love  of  liberty  or  zeal  for  religioD,  was 
strengthened  by  political  and  interested  considerations.  In  that  elevated 
station  in  which  Maurice  was  now  placed,  new  and  more  extensive  prospei^ 
opened  to  his  view.  His  rank  and  power  entitled  him  to  be  the  head  ot  the 
Protestants  in  the  empire.  His  predecessor,  the  degraded  elector,  with  in- 
ferior abilities,  and  territories  less  considerable,  had  acquired  such  an  ascen- 
dant over  the  councils  of  the  party ;  and  Maurice  neither  wanted  discernment 
to  see  the  advantage  of  this  pre-eminence,  nor  ambition  to  aim  at  attaining 
it.  But  he  found  himself  in  a  situation  which  rendered  the  attempt  no  leas 
diiUcult  than  the  object  of  it  was  important.  On  the  one  hand,  the  conuectioii 
which  he  had  formed  with  the  emperor  was  so  intimate  that  he  could  scaroeij 
hope  to  take  any  step  which  tended  to  dissolve  iL.  without  alarimng  his 
jealousy  and  drawing  on  himself  the  whole  weight  of  that  power  which  had 
crushed  the  greatest  confederacy  ever  formed  in  Qermany.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  calamities  which  he  had  brought  on  the  Protestant  party  were  so 
recent,  as  well  as  great,  that  it  seemed  almost  impossible  to  reeain  their  con- 
fidence, or  to  rally  and  reanimate  a  body  after  he  himself  had  been  the  chi^ 
instrument  in  breaking  its  union  and  vigour.  These  considerations  wece 
sutlicient  to  have  discouraged  any  person  of  a  spirit  less  adventurous  than 
Maurice's.  But  to  him  the  grandeur  and  difficulty  of  the  enterprise  were 
allurements ;  and  he  boldly  resolved  on  measures  the  idea  of  which  a  geniua 
of  an  inferior  order  could  not  have  conceived,  or  would  have  trembled  at  the 
thoughts  of  the  danger  that  attended  the  execution  of  them. 

His  passions  concurred  with  his  interest  in  confirming  this  resolution ;  and 
the  resentment  excited  by  an  injury  which  he  sensibly  felt  added  new  force 
to  the  motives  for  opposing  the  emperor  which  sound  policy  suggested.  Mau- 
rice, bjr  his  authority,  had  prevailed  on  the  landgrave  of  Hesse  to  put  hia 
person  in  the  emperor^  power,  and  had  obtained  a  promise  from  the  imperial 
ministers  that  he  should  not  be  detained  a  prisoner.  This  had  been  violated 
in  the  manner  already  related  The  unhai^y  landgrave  exclaimed  as  loudly 
a^inst  his  son-in-law  as  against  Charles.  The  princes  of  Hesse  required 
Maurice  to  fulfil  his  enga|B;ements  to  their  father,  wno  had  lost  his  liberty  by 
trusting  to  him ;  and  all  Qermany  suspected  him  of  having  betrayed  to  an 
implacable  enem^  the  friend  whom  he  was  most  bound  to  protect.  Roused 
by  these  solicitations  or  reproaches,  as  well  as  prompted  by  diity  and  afiection 
to  his  father-in-law,  Maurice  had  employed  not  only  entreaties,  but  remon- 
strances, in  order  to  procure  his  release.  All  these  Charles  had  disregarded ; 
and  the  shame  of  having  been  first  deceived  and  then  slighted  by  a  prince 
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whom  he  bad  senred  with  nal  as  well  as  saooes^  which  merited  a  veir  dif- 
ferent letarn,  made  such  a  deep  impression  on  Maurice  that  he  waited  with 
impatience  for  an  opportunity  ot  being  revenged. 

The  utmost  caution  as  well  as  the  most  delicate  address  were  requisite  in 
taking  every  step  towards  this  end ;  as  he  had  to  ^ard,  on  the  one  band, 
against  giving  a  premature  alarm  to  the  emperor,  while,  on  the  other,  some- 
thing considerable  and  explicit  was  necessary  to  be  done  in  order  to  r^niin  the 
conhdence  of  the  Protestant  party.  Maunce  had  accordingly  applied  all  his 
powers  of  art  and  dissimulation  to  attain  both  these  points.  As  he  knew 
Charles  to  be  inflexible  with  regard  to  the  submission  which  he  required  to  the 
Interim,  he  did  not  hesitate  one  moment  whether  he  should  establish  that 
form  of  doctrine  and  worship  in  his  dominions ;  but,  being  sensible  how  odious 
it  was  to  his  subjects,  instead  of  violently  imposing  it  on  them  by  the  mere 
terror  of  authority,  as  had  been  done  in  other  parts  of  Germany,  he  endea^ 
voured  to  render  their  obedience  a  vohmtary  deed  of  their  own.  For  this 
purpose,  he  had  assembled  the  dergy  of  bis  country  at  Leipsic,  and  had  laid 
the  Interim  before  tbem,  together  with  the  reasons  which  made  it  necessary 
to  conform  to  it.  He  had  gained  some  of  them  by  promises,  others  he  had 
wrought  upon  by  threats,  and  all  were  intimidated  by  the  rigour  with  which 
obedience  to  the  Interim  was  extorted  in  the  neighbouring  provinces.  Even 
Melancthon.  whose  merit  of  every  kind  entitled  him  to  the  first  place  among  the 
Protestant  aivines,  being  now  deprived  of  the  manly  counsels  of  Luther,  mich 
were  wont  to  inspire  him  with  fortitude  and  to  preserve  him  steady  amidst  the 
storms  and  dangers  that  threatened  the  Church,  was  seduced  into  unwarrant- 
able concessions,  bv  the  timidity  of  his  temper,  his  fond  desire  of  peace,  and 
his  excessive  compmisance  towards  persons  of  high  rank.  Bv  his  arguments 
and  authority,  no  less  than  by  Maurice's  address,  the  assembly  was  prevailed 
on  to  declare  **  that,  in  points  which  were  purely  indifferent,  obedience  was 
due  to  the  commanos  of  a  lawful  superior."  Founding  upon  this  maxim,  no 
less  uncontrovertible  in  theory  than  cEangerous  when  carried  into  practice^  espe- 
dally  in  religious  matters,  many  of  the  Protestant  ecclesiastics  whom  Maunce 
consulted  proceeded  to  class  amonff  the  number  of  thin^  indifferent  several 
doctrines  which  Luther  had  pointea  out  as  gross  and  pernicious  errors  in  the 
Romish  creed ;  and,  placing  m  the  same  rank  many  of  those  rites  which  dis- 
tinguished the  reformed  from  the  popish  worship,  they  exhorted  their  people 
to  comply  with  the  emperor's  injunctions  concerning  tnese  particulars.' 

By  tms  dexterous  conduct,  the  introduction  of  the  Interim  excited  none  of 
those  violent  convulsions  in  Saxony  which  it  occasioned  in  other  provinces. 
Bul^  thoiirii  the  Saxons  submitted,  the  more  zealous  Lutherans  exclaimed 
afpimst  Melancthon  and  his  associates  as  false  brethren,  who  were  either  so 
wicked  as  to  apostatize  from  the  truth  altogether,  or  so  crafty  as  to  betray  it 
by  subtle  distinotiona^  or  so  feeble-spirited  as  to  ^ve  it  up  from  pusillanimity 
and  criminal  complaisance  to.  a  pnnce  capable  of  sacrificing  to  his  political 
interest  that  which  be  himself  r^rded  as  most  sacred.  Maurice,  being  con- 
scious what  a  colour  of  probability  his  past  conduct  gave  to  those  accusations, 
as  well  as  afraid  of  heing  entirely  the  confidence  of  the  Protestants,  issued  a 
declaration  containing  professions  of  his  zealous  attachment  to  the  reformed 
religion,  and  of  his  resolution  to  guard  against  all  the  errors  or  encroachments 
of  the  papal  see.* 
Having  gone  so  for  in  order  to  remove  the  fears  and  jealousies  of  the 

'  Sleld.,  481,  485.-nJo.  \Mt.  MoahemU  In-       dil  HMofUIntwbniiUci.  p.  TO,  ate.,  HtlmsL, 
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ProteBtoDts,  he  found  U  neoeflsarj  to  eflbee  the  impreasum  iriiidi  such  a 
dodaratioD  might  make  upon  the  emperor.  For  that  porpose^  he  not  00I7 
renewed  his  professions  of  an  invioUble  adherence  to  ms  alliaiice  nith  him, 
but  as  the  city  of  Magdeburg  still  pmisted  in  rejecting  the  Interim,  he  under- 
took to  reduce  it  to  obedience^  and  instantly  set  about  levving  troops  to  be 
employed  in  that  service.  This  damped  all  the  hopes  whicn  the  Proteatanta 
be^  to  conceive  of  Maurice  in  consequence  of  his  declaration,  and  left  them 
more  than  ever  at  a  loss  to  ffuess  at  his  real  intentions.  Their  former  iMpicioB 
and  distrust  of  him  revivei^  and  the  divines  of  Magdebuig  tiled  Qemaay  with 
writings  in  which  they  reprosented  him  as  the  most  f  (Nrmidable  enemy  of  the 
Protestant  religion,  who  treacherouslv  assumed  an  appeanoce  of  leal  lor  its 
interest,  that  he  might  more  effectually  execute  his  waimM  lor  its  destruotioo. 

This  char^  supported  by  the  evidence  of  recent  faetS)  as  weU  as  by  his 
present  dubious  conduct^  gained  such  imivenal  credit  that  Mamiee  was 
obliged  to  take  a  vigorous  step  in  his  own  vindication.  As  soon  as  the  vta^ 
eemlbling  of  the  council  <rf  Trent  was  proposed  in  the  diet,  his  anbaaBadon 
protested  that  their  master  would  not  acknowledge  its  aumntv  nnleas  aM  the 
points  which  had  been  already  decided  there  were  reviewed  and  considered  as 
still  undetermined ;  unless  the  Protestant  divines  had  a  lull  hearing  gianted 
them  and  were  allowed  a  decisive  voice  in  the  eouneil ;  and  mless  tnie  pope 
renounced  his  pretensions  to  preside  in  the  eounctl.  emMe  to  submit  to  Us 
decrees,  and  to  absolve  the  bishoDs  from  their  oath  of  oDedioMS,  that  tber 
might  deliver  their  sentiments  with  greater  freedom.  These  demandis  whiea 
were  higher  than  any  that  the  Reformers  had  ventured  to  make,  even  when 
the  zeal  of  their  party  was  warmest  or  their  afiaixs  moat  pfosperoos,  eouter- 
balanoed  m  some  degree  the  impieasion  which  Maurice's  preparatioDB  agaioat 
Magdeburg  had  made  upon  the  minds  of  the  Protestenta,  and  kwt  them  in 
suspense  with  regard  to  his  desi^na^  At  the  same  time,  he  had  dexteiitaf 
enough  to  represent  this  part  of  his  eonduot  in  such  a  fight  to  the  en^Mror 
that  It  gave  him  no  oflence,  and  occasioned  no  interruption  of  the  stiiet  con- 
fidence which  subsisted  between  them.  What  the  pretexts  were  whidi  ha 
employed,  in  order  to  give  such  a  bold  dedaiation  an  innocent  anpeafanee^  tha 
con  tempcoary  historians  have  not  expbined.  That  the^  impoaea  upon  Oharlea 
is  certauL  for  he  still  continued  not  only  to  proaecute  his  plan,  as  wSbB  ooneeni* 
ing  the  Interim  as  the  council,  with  the  same  ardour,  but  to  phboe  the  aama 
confidence  in  Maurice  with  regard  to  the  execution  of  botik 

The  pope's  resolution  concerning  the  eoundl  not  being  yet  known  at  Aun- 
burg,  the  chief  business  of  the  cBet  was  to  enforce  the  observation  of  vie 
Interim.  As  the  senate  of  Magdebur][(,  notwithstanding  various  endeavours  to 
fri^ten  or  to  soothe  them  into  comphanoe,  not  only  persevered  obslanately  ia 
their  opposition  to  the  Interim,  but  began  to  ^strengthen  the  fortifications  of 
their  city  and  to  levy  troops  in  their  own  defence,  Charles  required  the  diet 
to  assist  him  in  quelling  Uus  audacious  rebellion  against  a  decree  of  the 
empire.  Had  the  members  of  the  diet  been  left  to  act  agreeably  to  their  own 
inclination,  this  demand  would  have  been  rejected  without  hesitation.  All  the 
Germans  who  favoured  in  any  degree  the  new  opinions  m  religion,  and  manr 
who  were  mfluenced  by  no  other  consideration  than  jealousy  of  the  eraperon 
growiiu;  power^  regarded  this  effort  of  the  citizens  of  Ma«lebuig  as  a  noble 
stand  for  the  hberties  of  their  countrv.  Even  such  as  had  not  reaoiution  to 
exert  the  same  spirit  admked  the  flaOkntiy  of  their  enterprise  and  wished  it 
success.  But  the  presence  of  the  Spanish  troops,  together  with  the  dread  of 
m  emperor's  di^Oeasure,  overawed  the  members  of  tiie  diet  to  such  a  deme 
that,  without  venturing  to  utter  their  own  sentiments^  they  tamely  ratified  by 
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their  Yotes  whatever  the  emperor  was  pleased  to  prescribe.  The  rifforoiu 
decrees  which  Charles  had  issued  by  his  own  authority  against  the  Magde- 
buT^here  were  confirmed  ;  a  resolution  was  taken  to  raise  troops  in  order  to 
besiege  the  city  in  form ;  and  persons  were  named  to  fix  the  contingent  in 
men  or  money  to  be  furnished  by  each  state.  At  the  same  time,  uie  diet 
petitioned  that  Maurice  might  be  mtrusted  with  the  command  of  that  army ; 
to  which  Charles  gave  his  consent  with  great  alacrity  and  with  hi^h  encomiums 
upon  the  wisdom  of  the  dioice  which  they  had  made.*  As  Maurice  conducted 
ail  his  schemes  with  profoimd  and  impenetrable  secrecy,  it  is  probable  that  he 
took  no  step  avoweoly  in  order  to  obtain  this  charga  The  recommendation 
ol  his  countrymen-  was  either  purely  accidental,  or  flowed  from  the  opinion 
seaemlly  entertained  of  his  great  abilities ;  and  neither  the  diet  had  any 
foresight  nor  the  emperor  any  dread  of  the  consequences  which  followed  ufK>n 
tUs  nomination.  Maurice  accepted  without  hesitation  the  command  to  wMch 
he  was  recommended,  instantly  discerning  the  important  advantages  which  he 
naeht  derive  from  having  it  committed  to  him. 

Meanwhile,  Julius,  in  preparing  the  bull  for  the  convocation  of  the  council, 
observed  all  tiiose  teoious  forms  which  the  court  of  Rome  can  artfully  employ 
to  retard  any  disagreeable  measure.  At  last,  however,  it  was  published,  and 
the  council  was  summoned  to  meet  at  Trent  on  the  first  day  of  the  ensuing 
month  of  May.  As  he  knew  that  many  of  the  Germans  rejected  or  disputed 
the  authority  and  jurisdiction  which  the  papal  see  claims  with  respect  to 
general  councils,  he  took  care,  in  the  preamble  of  the  bull,  to  assert,  in  the 
strongest  terms,  his  own  ri^t  not  only  to  call  and  preside  in  that  assembly, 
tmt  to  direet'its  prooeedings ;  nor  would  he  soften  these  expressions  in  any 
degree,  in  cnmptiance  with  the  repeated  solicitations  of  the  emperor,  who 
foresaw  what  offence  they  would  give  and  what  construction  might  be  put  on 
them.  They  were  censured  accormngly  with  great  severity  by  several  members 
of  the  diet ;  buL  whatever  disgust  or  suspicion  they  excited,  such  complete 
influence  over  aU  their  deliberations  had  the  emperor  acquired  that  he  pro- 
cured a  recess  in  which  the  authority  of  the  council  was  recognized  and 
declared  to  be  the  proper  remedy  for  the  evils  which  at  that  time  afilicted  the 
Church.  All  the  princes  and  states  of  the  empire,  such  as  had  made  innova- 
tions in  religion,  as  wdl  as  those  who  adherra  to  the  system  of  their  fore- 
lathers,  were  required  to  send  their  representatives  to  the  coundl ;  the 
emperor  engaged  to  grant  a  safe-conduct  to  snch  as  demanded  it,  and  to 
aecnre  them  an  impartial  hearing  in  the  council ;  he  promised  to  fix  his 
refiidence  in  some  citj  of  the  empire  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Trent,  that  he 
migfat  protect  the  members  of  the  council  by  his  presence,  and  take  care  that 
by  conducting,  their  deliberations  agreeablT  to  Scripture  and  the  doctrine  oi 
the  fathers,  they  m^it  bring  them  to  a  desirable  issue.  In  this  recess  the 
observation  of  the  Interim  was  more  strongly  enjoined  than  ever ;  and  the 
emneror  threatened  all  who  had  hitherto  neglected,  or  refused  to  conform  to  it 
witii  the  severest  effects  of  his  vengeance  if  they  persisted  in  their  dia- 
obedienoe.'* 

Daring  the  meeting  of  this  diet  a  new  attempt  was  made  in  order  to  procure 
liberty  to  the  landgrave.  That  prince,  nowise  reconciled  to  his  situation  by 
time,  grew  every  day  more  impatient  of  restraint  Having  often  applied  to 
Maurice  and  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  who  took  every  occasion  of  soIicitiujB^ 
the  emperor  in  his  behalf,  though  without  any  effect,  he  now  commanded  his 
sons  to  summon  them,  with  legid  formality,  to  perform  what  was  contained  in 

•  Sleld.,  503,  612.  aasil  GoDBtit.  ImpcrlAlefl.  VoL  IL  340. 
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the  bond  which  they  had  mnted  him,  by  sarrendering  themaelTeB  hito  their 
hands  to  be  treated  with  the  same  rigour  as  the  emperor  had  used  him.  This 
furnished  them  with  a  fresh  pretext  for  renewing  their  application  to  the 
emperor,  together  with  an  additional  argiwient  to  enforce  it.  Oharlee  finnly 
resolved  not  to  grant  their  request ;  though  at  the  same  time,  being  eztreiaely 
desirous  to  be  (telivered  from  their  incessant  importunity,  he  endeavoured  to 
prevail  on  the  landgrave  to  ^ve  up  the  bond  which  he  had  received  from  the 
two  electors.  But,  that  pnnce  refusing  to  part  with  a  secnrity  which  he 
deemed  essential  to  his  safety}  the  emperor  boldlr  cut  the  knot  which  he  oookL 
not  untie,  and,  by  a  pubtic  deed,  annulled  the  bond  which  Maurice  and  the 
elector  of  Brandenburg  had  granted,  absolving  them  from  all  their  engagements 
to  the  landgrava  No  pretension  to  a  newer  so  pernicious  to  socie^  aa  that  of 
abrogating  at  pleasure  the  most  saerea  laws  of  nonour  and  most  fonnal  obli- 
gations dr  public  faith  had  hitherto  been  formed  by  any  but  the  Bomaa 
pontiflRi,  wha  in  consequence  of  their  daim  to  supreme  power  on  earth,  arro- 
fiAte  the  right  of  dispensing  with  precepts  and  duties  of  everv  kind.  Afl 
Qermany  was  filled  with  astonishment  wnen  Charles  assumed  tne  same  ine> 
rogative.  The  state  of  subjection  to  which  the  empire  was  reduced  appeared 
to  be  more  rigorous,  as  well  as  intolerable,  than  that  of  the  most  wretched 
and  enslaved  nations,  if  the  emperor  by  an  arbitrary  decree  might  caned 
those  solemn  contracts  which  are  the  foundation  of  that  mutual  oonfidenoe 
whereby  men  are  held  together  in  social  union.  The  landgrave  himself  now 
gave  up  all  hopes  ci.  recovering  his  liberty  by  the  emperor's  consent,  and 
endeavoured  to  pr^)cura  it  by  his  own  addiresa  But,  the  i^an  which  he  had 
formed  to  deceive  his  guards  being  discovered,  such  of  his  attendants  as  he 
had  gained  to  favour  his  escape  were  put  to  dfath,  and  he  was  confined  in 
the  citadel  of  Mechlin  more  closely  than  ever.** 

Another  transaction  was  carried  on  during  this  diet,  with  respect  to  an 
affair  more  nearly  interesting  to  the  emperor,  and  which  occasioned  likewise 
a  general  alarm  among  the  princes  of  the  empira  Charles,  though  fonned 
with  talents  which  fitted  him  for  conceiving  and  conducting  great  dengna^ 
was  not  capable,  as  has  been  often  observed,  of  bearing  eztramdinary  success. 
Its  operation  on  his  mind  was  so  violent  ana  intoxicatmg  that  it  elevated  him 
beyond  what  was  moderate  or  attainable,  and  turned  his  whde  attention  to 
the  pursuit  of  vast  but  chimerical  obiects.  Such  had  been  the  effect  of  his 
victory  over  the  confederates  of  Sma{kald&  He  did  not  long  rest  satisfied 
with  the  substantial  and  certain  advantages  which  were  the  result  of  that 
event  but,  despising  thescL  as  poor  or  inconsiderable  fruits  of  such  great  suc- 
cess, he  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  at  bringing  all  Qermany  to  an  imiformitj 
in  religion  and  at  rendenng  the  imperial  power  despotic  These  were  objects 
extremely  splendid  indeed,  and  alhiring  to  an  ambitious  mind :  the  pursuit  of 
them,  however,  was  attended  with  manifest  danger,  and  the  hope  of  attaimng 
thou  yer^  uncertam.  But  the  steps  which  he  had  alread^r  taken  towards 
them  having  been  accompanied  with  such  success,  his  imajgination,  wanned 
with  contemplating  this  alluring  object,  overlooked  or  despised  all  remaining 
difficulties.  As  he  conceived  the  execution  of  his  phin  to  be  certain,  he  began 
to  be  solicitous  how  he  might  render  the  poraession  of  snch  an  important 
acquisition  perpetual  in  his  family,  by  transmitting  the  German  empiM;  to- 
fi«tner  witii  the  kingdoms  of  Spain,  and  his  dominions  in  Italy  and  tne  Low 
Countries,  to  his  son.  Having  long  revolved  thiis  flattering  idea  in  his  mind, 
without  communicating  it  even  to  those  ministers  wh<»n  &  moat  tnotsted,  he 

"  Sleld.,  (04.~Tbiuui.,  Ub.  vl.  234,  m. 
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had  called  PhiHp  oat  of  Spain,  in  hopes  that  his  presence  mrould  facilitate  the 
carrying  fonvara  the  scheme. 

Qreat  obstacles,  however,  and  such  as  would  have  deterred  any  ambition  less 
accustomed  to  overcome  diiiiculties,  were  to  be  surmounted.  He  had,  in  the 
year  1530,  imprudently  assisted  in  procuring  his  brother  Ferdinand  the  dignity 
of  king  of  the  Romans,  and  there  was  no  probability  that  this  prince,  who  was 
still  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  had  a  son  grown  up  to  the  years  of  manhood, 
would  rehnqnish.  in  favour  of  his  nephevi^  the  near  prospect  of  the  imperial 
throne,  which  Odarles's  infirmities  and  declining  state  of  health  opened  to 
himseli  This  did  not  deter  the  emperor  from  venturing  to  make  the  pro- 
position ;  and  when  Ferdinand,  notwithstanding  his  profound  reverence  for 
nis  brother  and  obsequioun  submission  to  his  will  in  other  instances,  rejected 
it  in  a  peremptory  tone,  he  was  not  discouraged  by  one  repulse.  He  renewed 
his  appucations  to  him  by  his  sister,  Mary,  queen  of  Hungnrv,  to  whom  Fer- 
dinand stood  indebted  for  the  crowns  both  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  and  wha 
by  her  great  abilities,  tempered  with  extreme  gentleness  of  disposition,  had 
aeqmred  an  eztraordmarjr  influence  over  both  the  brothers.  She  entered 
warmly  into  a  measure  which  tended  so  manifestly  to  aggrandize  the  house  of 
Austria ;  and,  flattering  herself  that  she  could  tempt  Ferdinand  to  renounce 
the  reversionaiy  possession  of  the  imperial  dignity  for  an  immediate  establish- 
mentj  she  assorea  him  that  the  emperor,  by  way  ot  compensation  for  his  ^ving 
up  his  chance  of  succession,  would  instantly  bestow  upon  him  territories  of 
very  considerable  value,  and  pointed  out  in  particular  those  of  the  duke  of 
Wurtemberg,  which  might  be  confiscated  upon  different  pretexts.  But  neither 
by  her  addnss  nor  entreaties  could  she  iudiioe  Ferdinand  to  approve  of  a  plan 
which  would  not  only  have  degraded  him  from  the  highest  rank  among  the 
monarchs  of  Burope  to  that  of  a  subordinate  and  dependent  prince,  but  would 
have  involved  both  him  and  his  posterity  in  perpetual  contests.  He  was,  at 
tiie  same  time,  more  attached  to  his  children  than  by  a  rash  concession  to 
frustrate  all  the  high  hopes  in  prospect  of  which  they  had  been  educated. 

Notwithstanding  the  immovable  firmness  which  Ferdinand  (iUscovered,  the 
emperor  did  not  abandon  his  scheme.  He  flattered  himself  that  he  might 
attain  the  object  in  view  by  another  channel,  and  that  it  was  not  impossible  to 
prevail  on  the  electors  to  cancel  their  former  choice  of  Ferdinand,  or  at  least 
to  elect  Philip  a  second  king  of  the  Romans,  substituting  him  as  next  in  suc- 
cession to  his  uncle.  With  this  view,  he  took  Philip  along  with  him  to  the 
diet,  that  the  Qermans  mif^ht  have  an  opportunity  to  ob^rve  and  become 
acquainted  with  the  prince  in  behalf  of  whom  he  courted  their  interest ;  and 
he  nimseif  employed  all  the  arts  of  address  or  insinuation  to  gain  the  electors 
and  to  prepare  toem  for  listening  with  a  favourable  ear  to  the  proposal.  But 
DO  sooner  aid  he  venture  upon  mentioning  it  to  them  than  they  at  once  saw 
and  trembled  at  the  consequences  with  which  it  would  be  attended.  They  had 
kmg  fdtall  the  inconveniences  of  having  placed  at  the  head  of  the  empire  a 
IHince  whose  power  and  dominions  were  so  extensive :  if  they  shoula  now 
repeat  the  folly,  and  continue  the  imperial  crown^  like  an  hereditary  dignity,  in 
the  same  family,  they  foresaw  that  tney  would  give  the  son  an  opportunity  of 
carrying  on  that  system  of  oppression  which  the  father  had  begun,  and  would 
put  it  in  his  power  to  overturn  whatever  was  yet  left  entire  in  the  ancient  and 
yenerable  fabric  of  the  German  constitution. 

The  character  of  the  prince  in  whose  favour  this  extraordinary  proposition 
was  made  rendered  it  still  less  agreeable.  Philip,  though  possessed  with  an 
insatiable  desire  of  power,  was  a  stranger  to  all  the  arts  of  conciliating  good 
wilL    Haughty,  reserved,  and  severe,  he,  instead  of  gaming  new  irienos,  dis- 
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gusted  the  andtnt  and  most  devoted  purteans  of  the  Austrian  intevesk  Ha 
scorned  to  take  the  trouble  of  acquiring  the  language  of  the  couDtiv  to  U>e 
goverment  of  which  he  aspired ;  nor  would  he  condescend  to  pay  the  Germans 
the  compliment  of  aocommodating  himself,  during  his  residence  among  them, 
to  their  manners  and  customs.    He  allowed  the  electors  and  most  illustrious 

Srincs  in  Qermany  to  remain  in  his  presence  uncovered,  affecting  a  stately  and 
istant  demeanour  which  the  greatest  of  the  Qerman  emperors,  and  ewn 
Charles  himself,  amidst  the  pride  of  power  and  TictQiy,  had  never  aaBttmed." 
On  the  other  hand,  Ferdinand,  from  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  Germany,  had 
studied  to  render  himself  acceptable  to  the  people  by  a  oonfonnity  to  their 
manners,  which  seemed  to  flow  from  choice ;  and  his  son  Maximilian,  who  was 
bom  in  (iermany,  po»essed  in  an  eminent  desree  such  amiable  qualities  as 
rendered  him  the  oariing  of  his  countrymen  ana  induced  them  to  look  forwnrd 
to  his  election  as  a  most  desirable  event  Their  esteem  and  affection  for  hini 
fortified  the  resolution  wluch  sound  policy  had  socgested^  and  determined  the 
Ctermans  to  prefer  the  popular  virtues  of  Ferdinanoand  his  son  to  the  stubborn 
austerity  of  Philip,  which  interest  could  not  soften  nor  ambition  teach  him  to 
disguise.  All  the  doctors,  the  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  seoulai;  oonoorred  in  ex- 
pressing such  strong  disapprobation  of  the  measure  that  Charles,  notwithstand- 
wg  the  reluctance  with  wnich  he  gave  up  any  point,  was  obliged  to  drop  the 
scheme  as  impracticable.  By  his  unseasonable  perseverance  in  pushing  li,  he 
had  not  only  tilled  the  Qermans  with  new  jealousy  of  his  ambitious  dengns,  but 
laid  the  foundation  of  ri?alship  and  discord  in  the  Austrian  familv,  and  forced 
his  brother  Ferdinaikl,  in  self-aefenee,  tocourt  the  electors,  partioulariy  MMuice 
of  Saxony,  and  to  form  such  connections  with  them  as  out  off  all  prospect  of 
•  renewing  the  proposal  with  success.  Philip,  soured  by  his  disappointment,  was 
sent  ba%  to  Spaui,  to  be  called  thence  wnen  ai^  new  scheme  of  ambition 
should  render  his  presence  necessary.*' 

Having  relinquished  this  plan  of  aomestic  ambition,  which  had  long  oooupied 
and  engrossed  him,  Charles  imagined  that  he  would  now  have  leisure  to  turn 
all  his  attention  towards  his  grand  scheme  of  establishing  unifofmi^  of 
religion  in  the  empire,  by  forcing  all  the  contending  parties  to  aoquiesoe  in 
the  decisions  of  tbe  council  of  Trent  But  such  was  the  extent  of  his 
dominions,  the  variety  of  connections  in  which  this  entangled  him,  and  the 
multiplicitv  of  evente  to  which  thesegave  rise,  as  seldom  allowed  him  to  apply 
his  whole  force  to  any  one  object  The  machine  which  he  had  to  conduct  was 
so  great  and  complicated  that  an  unforeseen  irregularity  or  obstruction  in  one 
of  the  inferior  wheels  often  disconcerted  the  motion  of  the  whole,  and  pre- 
vented his  deriving  from  them  all  the  benefidal  effects  whidi  he  expected. 
Such  an  unlooked»tor  occurrence  happened  at  this  juncture,  and  craated  new 
obstacles  to  the  execution  of  his  schemes  with  regard  to  religion.  Julius  III^ 
though  he  had  confirmed  Octavio  F 
Parma,  during  the  first  effusions  of 
the  papal  throne,  soon  began  to  repent  „  , , 

hensive  of  consequences  which  either  he  did  not  foresee  or  had  disregarded 
irhile  the  sense  of  his  obligations  to  the  family  of  Famese  was  recent  The 
emperor  still  retained  Plaoentia  in  his  hands,  and  had  not  relinquished  his 
mtensions  to  Parma  as  a  fief  of  the  empire.  Gonzaga,  the  governor  of 
Milan,  havin|(,  by  the  part  which  he  took  m  the  murder  of  the  late  duke^ 
Peter  Ludovioo,  offered  an  insult  to  the  family  of  Famese  which  he  knew 

*■  Frediman  Andre*  ZuUch  DiMertatIo  Po-  »  Sleid.,  505.— Tha«n.,  180, 238.— Vem.  d* 
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eo»Id  never  be  loi^yen,  had  for  that  reason  avowed  its  destruction,  and 
employed  all  the  inflnenoe  which  his  great  abilities  as  well  as  long  services 
gave  nim  with  the  emperor,  in  persuading  him  to  seize  Parma  by  force  of 
arms.  Charles,  in  compliance  with  his  solicitations,  and  that  he  might  gratify 
his  own  desire  of  annexing  Parma  to  the  Milanese,  listened  to  the  proposal ; 
and  Gonxaga,  ready  to  take  encouragement  fixmi  the  slightest  .appearance  of 
approbation,  beoan  to  assemble  troops,  and  to  make  other  preparations  for 
the  execution  ofhis  scheme. 

Oetftvi(s  who  saw  the  impending  danger,  found  it  necessary  for  his  own 
safety  to  increase  the  garnson  of  his  capital,  and  to  levy  s<^diers  for  defending 
the  rest  of  the  coont^.  But,  as  the  excuse  of  such  an  effort  far  exceeded 
bis  8canl7  revenues,  he  represented  his  situation  to  the  pope,  and  iniplored 
tint  protection  and  assistance  which  was  due  to  him  as  a  vassal  of  the 
GhurdL  The  imperial  minister,  however,  had  already  preoccupied  the  pope's 
ear,  and^  by  discoursing" continually  concerning  the  danger  of  jgiving  offence  to 
the  emperor,  as  well  as  the  imprudence  of  supporting  Octavio  m  an  usurpation 
80  detnmental  to  the  holy  see,  had  totally  alienated  him  from  the  family  of 
Farnese.  Octavio's  remonstrance  and  petition  met,  of  conseouence,  with  a 
cold  reception ;  and  be,  despairing  of  any  assistance  from  Julius,  began  to 
look  round  for  protection  from  some  other  quarter.  Henry  IL  of  France  was 
the  only  prince  powerful  enough  to  affoni  him  this  protection,  and,  for- 
tunately, he  was  now  iu  a  situation  which  aUowed  him  to  grant  it.  He  had 
brought  his  transactions  with  the  two  British  kingdoms,  which  had  hitherto 
diverted  hui  attention  from  the  affairs  of  the  continent  to  such  an  issue  as  he 
desired.  This  he  had  effected  partly  by  the  vigour  of  nis  arms,  partl)r  by  his 
dexterity  in  taking  advantage  of  the  political  factions  which  raged  in  both 
kingjdoms  to  such  a  degree  as  rendered  the  comidls  of  the  Scots  violent  and 
precipitate  and  the  operations  of  the  English  feeble  and  unsteady.  He  had 
procured  from  the  English  favourable  conditions  of  peace  for  his  allies  the 
Soots ;  he  had  prevailed  on  the  nobles  of  Scotland  not  only  to  afiiance  their 
joung  queen  to  his  son,  the  dauphin,  but  even  to  send  her  into  France,  that 
she  might  be  educated  under  his  eye,  and  had  recovered  Boulogne,  together 
vrith  its  dependencies^  wliich  had  been  conquered  by  Henry  YIII. 

The  Frendi  king,  having  gained  points  of  so  much  consequence  to  his 
crown  and  disengaged  himself  with  such  honour  from  the  burden  of  sui>porting 
the  Scots  and  maintaining  a  war  against  England,  was  now  at  full  leisure  to 
pursue  the  measures  which  his  hereditary  jealousy  of  the  emperoi^s  power 
naturally  suggested  He  listened,  acoordmgly,  to  the  first  overtures  which 
Octavio  Farnese  made  him ;  and,  embracing  eagerly  an  opportunity  of  re- 
covering footing  in  Italy,  he  instantly  concluded  a  treaty,  in  which  he  bound 
himself  to  espouse  his  cause  and  to  f  lunish  him  all  the  assistance  which  he 
desired.  This  transaction  oouid  not  long  be  kept  secret  from  the  pope,  who, 
foreseeing  the  calamities  which  must  fmlow  if  war  were  rekindled  so  near 
the  ecclesiastical  state,  immediately  issued  monitory  letters  requiring  Octavio 
to  relinquish  his  new  alliance.  Uipon  his  refusal  to  comply  with  the  requisi- 
tion, he  soon  after  pronounced  his  fief  to  be  forfeited,  and  declared  war 
against  him  as  a  disobedient  and  rebeliious  vasad.  But»  as  with  his  own 
forces  alone  he  could  not  hope  to  subdue  Octavio  while  supported  by  such  a 
powerful  ally  as  the  king  of  France,  he  had  recourse  to  the  emperor,  who, 
being  extremely  solicitous  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  the  French  in 
Parma,  ordered  Gonzaga  to  second  Julius  with  all  his  troops.  Thus  the 
French  took  the  field  as  the  allies  of  Octavio,  the  miperialists  as  the  pro- 
tectors of  the  holy  see,  and  hostilities  commenced  between  them,  wMe 
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Charles  and  Henry  themselves  still  affected  to  give  out  that  they  would  adhere 
inviolably  to  the  peace  of  Crespy.  The  war  of  Parma  was  not  distinguished 
by  any  memorable  event.  Many  small  rencounters  happened,  with  alternate 
success;  the  French  ravaged  part  of  the  ecclesiastical  territori^;  tlie  im- 
perialists laid  waste  the  rarmesan ;  and  the  latter,  after  having  begun  to 
Desiege  Parma  in  form,  were  obliged  to  abandon  the  enterprise  with  disgrace.*^ 

But  the  motions  and  alarm  which  this  war,  or  the  preparations  for  it,  occa- 
sioned in  Italy,  prevented  most  of  the  Italian  prelates  from  repairing  to  Trent 
on  the  first  of  May,  the  dav  appointed  for  reassembling  the  council ;  and 
though  the  papal  legates  and  nuncios  resorted  thither,  they  were  obliged  to 
adjourn  the  council  to  the  first  of  September,  hoping  such  a  number  of  pre^ 
lates  might  then  assemble  that  they  might  with  decency  l)egin  their  delibera- 
tions. At  that  time  about  sixty  prelates,  mostly  from  the  ^esiastical  states 
or  from  Spain,  together  with  a  few  Germans,  convened."  The  session  was 
opened  with  the  accustomed  formalities,  and  the  fathers  were  about  to  pro- 
ceed to  business,  when  the  abbot  of  Bellozane  appeared,  and,  presenting  letters 
of  credence  as  ambassador  from  the  king  of  FranoCj  demanded  audienca 
Having  obtained  it,  he  protested,  in  Hemys  name,  a^nst  an  assembly  called 
at  such  an  improper  juncture,  when  a  war  wantonly  kindled  by  the  pope 
made  it  impossible  for  the  deputies  from  the  Gallican  Church  to  resort  to 
Trent  in  safety,  or  to  deliberate  concerning  articles  of  faith  and  discipline 
with  the  requisite  tranquillity ;  he  declared  that  his  master  did  not  acknow- 
ledge this  to  be  a  general  or  oecumenic  council,  but  must  consider  and  would 
treat  it  as  a  particular  and  partial  convention.'*  The  legate  affected  to  de- 
spise this  protest ;  and  the  prelates  proceeded,  notwithstanding,  to  examine 
and  decide  the  great  points  in  controversy  concerning  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  supper,  penance,  and  extreme  unction.  This  measure  of  the  French 
monarch,  nowever,  gave  a  deep  wound  to  the  credit  of  the  council  at  the  very 
commencement  of  its  deliberations.  The  Germans  could  not  jpajr  much  legara 
to  an  assembly  the  authority  of  which  the  second  prince  in  Christendom  had 
formally  disclaimed,  or  feel  any  great  reverence  for  the  decisions  of  a  few  men. 
who  arrogated  to  themselves  all  the  rights  belonging  to  the  representatives  of 
the  Church  universal,  a  title  to  which  the^  had  such  poor  pretensions. 

The  emperor,  nevertheless^  was  straiunig  his  authority  to  the  utmost  in 
order  to  establish  the  reputation  and  jurisdiction  of  the  council.  He  had  pre- 
vailed on  the  three  ecclesiastical  electors,  the  prelates  of  greatest  power  and 
dignity  in  the  Church,  next  to  the  pope,  to  repair  thither  m  person.  He  had 
obliged  several  German  bishops  of  niierior  ranlc  to  go  to  Trent  themselves,  or 
to  send  their  proxies.  He  granted  an  imperial  safe-conduct  to  the  ambas- 
sadors nominated  by  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  the  duke  of  Wurtember]^, 
and  other  Protestant^  to  attend  the  council^  and  exhorted  them  to  send  their 
divines  thither,  in  order  to  propound,  explam,  and  defend  their  doctrine.  At 
the  same  time,  his  zeal  anticipated  the  decrees  of  the  council ;  and,  as  if  tfie 
opinions  of  the  Protestants  had  already  been  condemned,  he  took  large  steps 
towards  exterminating  them.  With  this  intention,  he  called  together  the 
ministers  of  Augsburg,  and,  after  interrogating^  them  concerning  several  con- 
troverted points,  enjomed  them  to  teach  nothmg  with  respect  to  these  con- 
trary to  the  tenets  of  the  Romish  Church.  Upon  their  declining  to  comply 
with  a  requisition  so  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  their  consciences,  he  com- 
manded them  to  leave  the  town  in  three  days,  without  revealing  to  any  person 

'«  Adrlanl,  lator.,  lib.  rlU.  609.  6U,  624.  -       U.  p.  11.  etc  . 
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the  cause  of  their  banishment ;  he  prohibited  them  to  preach  for  the  future  in 
any  province  of  the  empire,  and  obh^ed  them  to  take  an  oath  that  they  would 

Punctually  obey  these  injunctions.  They  were  not  the  only  victims  to  his  zeaL 
'he  Protestant  clergy  in  most  of  the  cities  in  the  circle  of^Swabia  were  ejected 
with  the  same  violence  ;  and  in  many  places  such  magistrates  as  had  distin- 
guished themselves  by  their  attachment  to  the  new  opinions  were  dismissed 
with  the  most  abrupt  irregularity,  and  their  offices  filled,  in  consequence  of 
the  emperor's  arbitrary  appointment,  with  the  most  bigoted  of  their  adver- 
saries. The  reformed  worship  was  almost  entirely  suppressed  Uiroughout 
that  extensive  province.  The  ancient  and  fundamental  privileges  of  the  free 
cities  were  violated.  The  people  were  compelled  to  attend  the  ministration  of 
priests  whom  they  regarded  with  horror  as  idolaters,  and  to  submit  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  magistrates  whom  they  detested  as  usuipers.'' 

The  emperor,  after  this  discoverjr,  which  was  inore  explicit  than  any  that 
he  had  hitherto  made,  of  his  intention  to  subvert  the  Qerman  constitution  as 
well  as  to  extirpate  the  Protestant  religion,  set  out  for  Inspruck  in  the  Tyrol. 
He  fixed  his  residence  in  that  city,  as,  by  its  situation  in  the  neighbournood 
of  Trent  and  on  the  confines  of  Italy,  it  appeared  a  commodious  station  whenoe 
he  might  inspect  the  operations  of  the  council,  and  observe  the  pro^ss  of  Uie 
war  in  the  Parmesan,  without  losing  sight  of  such  occurrences  as  might  happen 
in  Germany." 

During  these  transactions,  the  siege  of  Magdeburg  was  carried  on  with 
various  success.  At  the  time  when  Charles  proscribe  the  citizens  of  Mag- 
deburg and  put  them  under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  he  had  exhorted  and  even 
enjoined  all  the  neighbouring  states  to  take  arms  against  them,  as  rebels  and 
common  enemies.  Encouraged  bv  his  exhortations  as  well  as  promises,  Qeorge 
of  Mecklenburg,  a  younger  orotner  of  the  reigninc;  duke,  an  active  and  am- 
bitious prince,  collected  a  considerable  number  of  those  soldiers  of  fortune 
who  had  accompanied  Heniy  of  Brunswick  in  all  his  wild  enterprises^  and, 
though  a  zealous  Lutheran  himself,  invaded  the  territories  of  tne  Magde- 
bunHKers,  hoping  that  by  the  merit  of  this  service  he  miffht  procure  some  part 
of  their  domains  to  be  allotted  to  him  as  an  establisnment.  The  citizens, 
unaccustomed  as  yet  to  endure  patiently  the  calamities  of  war^  could  not  be 
restrained  from  sallying  out,  in  order  to  save  their  lands  from  being  laid  waste. 
They  attacked  the  duke  of  Mecklenburg  with  more  resolution  than  conduct, 
and  were  repulsed  with  great  slaughter.  But,  as  they  were  animated  with 
that  unconquerable  spirit  which  flows  from  zeal  for  religion,  co-operating  with 
the  love  of  civil  liberty,  far  from  bein^  disheartened  by  their  misfortune,  they 
pr^red  to  defend  themselves  with  vigour.  Many  of  the  veteran  soldiers  who 
had  served  in  the  lon^  wars  between  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  France 
crowding  to  their  standards  under  able  and  experienced  officers,  the  citizens 
acquired  military  skill  by  d^ees,  and  added  all  the  advantages  of  that  to  the 
efforts  of  undaunted  courage.  The  duke  of  Mecklenburg,  notwithstanding 
the  severe  blow  which  he  had  given  the  Magdeburghers,  not  darins:  to  invest 
a  town  strongly  fortified  and  defended  by  such  a  garrison,  continued  to  ravage 
the  open  country. 

As  the  hopes  of  booty  drew  many  adventurers  to  the  camp  of  this  young 
prince,  Maurice  of  Saxony  began  to  be  jealous  of  the  power  which  he  possessed 
Dj  bein^  at  the  head  of  such  a  numerous  body,  and,  marching  towards  Magde- 
burg with  his  own  troops,  assumed  the  supreme  command  of  the  whole  army, 
--an  honour  to  which  his  high  rank  and  great  abilities,  as  well  as  the  nomination 
of  the  diet,  gave  him  an  indisputable  title.  With  this  united  force  he  invested 
*'  Sleid.,  616,  63S.— Tbuan.,  376.  **  Sleid.,  329. 
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the  town,  and  be^n  the  siege  in  form,  dimming  great  merit  with  the  emperor 
on  that  account,  as.  from  his  zeal  to  execute  the  imperial  decree,  be  waa  ex- 
po>ing  himself  once  more  to  the  censures  and  maledictions  of  the  partr  with 
which  he  agreed  in  religions  sentiments.  But  the  approadies  to  the  town  weot 
on  slowly  ;  the  garrison  interrupted  the  besiegers  by  frequent  aallies,  in  one 
of  which  George  of  Mecklenburg  was  taken  prisoner,  levelled  part  of  their 
works,  and  cut  off  the  soldiers  in  their  advanced  posts.  While  the  dtixens  of 
Magdeburg,  animated  by  the  discourses  of  their  pastors,  and  the  sotdiers, 
encouraged  by  the  example  of  their  officers,  endni^  aD  the  hardships  of  a 
siege  witnout  monuuring,  and  defended  themselves  with  the  same  ardour  which 
they  had  at  first  discovered,  the  troops  of  the  besiegers  acted  with  extreme 
remissness,  repining  at  everything  that  they  suflered  in  a  service  they  disKked. 
They  broke  out  more  than  once  mto  open  mutiny,  demanding  the  arrears  of 
their  pay,  which,  as  the  members  of  the  Germanic  body  sent  m  their  contri- 
butions towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  war  sparingly  and  with  great 
reluctance,  amounted  to  a  considerable  sum.'*  Maurice,  too,  had  partiealar 
motives,  though  such  as  he  durst  not  avow  at  that  juncture,  whicfi  induoed 
him  not  to  push  the  siege  with  vigour,  and  made  him  dioose  rather  to  continue 
at  the  head  of  an  armv  exposed  to  all  the  imputations  which  his  dilatory  pro- 
ceedings drew  upon  nim,  than  to  precipitate  a  conquest  that  might  nave 
brought  him  some  accession  of  reputation,  but  would  have  rendered  it  neees- 
sarv  to  disband  his  forces. 

At  last,  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  beginning  to  snfFer  distress  from  want 
of  provisions,  and  Maurice  finding  it  impossible  to  protract  mattere  any  kmger 
without  filling  the  emperor  with  such  suspicions  as  might  have  disconcerted 
all  his  measures^  he  concluded  a  treaty  of  capitulation  with  the  dty  Qpon  the 
following  conditions :  That  the  Magdeourghers  should  humbly  implore  pardon 
of  the  emperor ;  that  they  should  not  for  the  future  take  arms  or  enter  into 
any  alliance  against  the  house  of  Atistria ;  that  they  should  submit  to  the 
authority  of  the  imperial  chamber ;  that  they  should  conform  to  the  decree  of 
the  diet  at  Augsburg  with  respect  to  religion :  that  the  new  fortificatknts 
added  to  the  town  should  be  demolished  ;  that  tney  should  pay  a  fme  of  fifty 
thousand  crowns,  deliver  up  twelve  pieces  of  ordnance  to  the  emperor,  and  set 
the  duke  of  Mecklenburg,  together  with  their  other  priscmen>  at  liberty, 
without  ransom.  Next  day  their  ^rrison  marched  ont,  and  Maurice  took 
possession  of  the  town  with  great  nnlitary  pomp. 

Before  the  terms  of  capitulation  were  settled,  Manrioe  had  held  nanj  oob- 
ferenoes  with  Albert  Count  Mansfeldt,  who  had  the  chief  command  in  Magde- 
burg. He  consultea  likewise  with  Count  Heideck,  an  officer  who  had  served 
with  great  reputation  in  the  army  of  the  league  of  Smalkalde,  whom  the 
emperor  had  proscribed  on  account  of  his  zeal  for  that  causey  but  whom  Manrioe 
had,  notwithstanding,  secretly  engaged  in  his  service  ana  admitted  into  the 
most  intimate  confidence.  To  them  ne  communicated  a  scheme  which  he  had 
long  revolved  in  his  mind  for  procuring  liberty  to  his  father-in-law  the  land- 
grave, for  vindicating  the  privileges  of  tneGemianic  body,  and  8ettint|:  bounds 
to  the  dangerous  encroachments  of  the  imperial  power.  Having  deliberated 
with  them  concerning  the  measures  which  might  be  necessary  for  securing  the 
success  of  such  an  arduous  enterprise,  he  gave  Mansfeldt  secret  assurances 
that  the  fortifications  of  Magdeburg  should  not  be  destroyed,  and  that  the  in- 
habitants should  neither  be  disturbed  in  the  exercise  of  their  reli^on  nor  be 
deprived  of  any  of  their  ancient  inmnmities.  In  order  to  engage  Maurice  move 
thoroughly,  from  considerations  of  interest,  to  fulfil  these  eugagementSy  th^ 

»  ThuAn.,  277.— SleM.,  114. 
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seoato  of  Magdebuig  elected  him  their  bnigrove,  a  dignity  which  had  formerly 
belonged  to  the  electoral  house  of  Saxony,  and  which  entitled  him  to  a  very 
ample  jurisdiction,  not  only  in  the  city  but  in  its  dependencies.** 

Thug  the  citizens  of  Magdeburg,  after  enduring  a  siese  of  twelve  months, 
and  struggling  for  their  liberties,  religious  and  civil,  with  an  invincible  forti- 
tude, worthy  of  the  cause  in  which  it  was  exerted,  had  at  last  the  good  fortune 
to  condude  a  treaty  which  left  them  in  a  better  condition  than  the  rest  of 
their  countrymen,  whom  their  timidity  or  want  of  public  spirit  had  betrayed 
mto  such  mean  sobmissioiis  to  the  emperor.  But  while  a  great  part  of 
GetmanT  a{>phiuded  the  gallant  conduct  of  the  Mafdebura^hers  and  rejoiced 
in  their  oaving  escaped  the  destruction  with  which  they  had  been  threatened, 
ail  admired  Maurices  address  in  the  conduct  of  his  negotiation  with  them,  as 
wdl  as  the  dexterity  with  which  he  converted  every  event  to  his  own  advantage. 
Th^  saw  with  anuuEement  that,  after  having  afflicted  the  Magdeburghers 
dunng  many  months  with  all  the  calamities  of  war,  he  was  at  last,  by  their 
vohmtaiy  election,  advanced  to  the  station  of  highest  authority  in  that  city 
which  he  had  so  lately  besieged ;  that,  after  having  been  so  long  the  object  of 
their  satirical  invectives  as  an  apostate  and  an  enemvto  the  religion  which  he 
professed,  they  seemed  now  to  place  unbounded  confidence  in  his  zeal  and  good 
wiU.*^  At  the  same  time,  the  public  articles  in  the  treaty  of  capitulation  were 
BO  perfectly  conformable  to  those  which  the  emperor  had  granted  to  the  other 
Protestant  cities,  and  Maurice  took  such  care  to  magnify  his  merit  in  having 
reduced  a  place  which  had  defended  itself  with  so  much  obstinacy,  that  Charles, 
fur  from  suspecting  anything  fraudulent  or  collusive  in  the  terms  of  accommo- 
dation, rati(wd  th^  without  hesitation,  and  absolved  the  Magdebuighers  from 
the  sentence  of  ban  which  had  been  denounced  against  them. 

The  only  point  that  now  remained  to  embarrass  Maurice  was  how  to  keep 
t(Mjsther  tne  veteran  troops  which  had  served  under  him,  as  well  as  those 
wmch  had  been  employed  in  the  defence  of  the  town.  For  this,  too,  he  found 
an  expedient  with  sin^Iar  art  and  felicity.  His  schemes  against  the  emperor 
were  not  yet  so  fully  npened  that  he  durst  venture  to  disclose  them  and  pro- 
ceed opoily  to  carry  them  into  execution.  The  winter  was  approaching, 
which  made  it  impossible  to  take  the  field  immediately.  He  was  af  rud  that 
it  would  give  a  premature  alarm  to  the  emperor  if  he  should  retain  such  a 
considerable  body  in  his  pay  until  the  season  of  action  returned  in  the  spring. 
As  soon,  then,  as  Magdeburg  opened  its  gates,  he  sent  home  his  Saxon  sub- 
jects, whODQi  he  could  command  to  take  arms  and  reassemble  on  the  shortest 
wuning ;  and  at  the  same  tioM,  paying  part  of  the  arrears  due  to  the  mer- 
cenary troops  who  had  followed  his  standard,  as  well  as  to  the  soldiers  who 
had  served  in  the  garrison,  he  absolved  them  from  their  respective  oaths  of 
fidelity,  and  disbanded  them.  But  the  moment  he  gave  them  their  discharge, 
Geoige  of  Mecklenburg,  who  was  now  set  at  liberty,  oflTered  to  take  them  into 
his  service  and  to  become  surety  for  the  payment  of  what  was  still  owing  to 
them.  As  such  adventurers  were  accustomed  often  to  change  masters,  they 
instantlT  accepted  the  offer.  Thus  these  troops  were  kept  united,  and  ready 
to  march  wherever  Maurice  should  call  them  ;  while  the  emperor,  deceived  by 
this  artifice,  and  imagining  that  George  of  Mecklenburg  haa  hired  them  with 
an  intention  to  assert  his  daim  to  a  part  of  his  brother's  territories  by  force 
of  arms,  sttflered  this  transaction  to  pass  without  observation,  as  if  it  had 
been  a  matter  of  no  consequence.'* 

••  Sleld.,    628.— Thuaii.,    376.— Obsldlonls  1227. 

Mifflebargica  Dewripilo  per  Scboft.  Bet-  *'  Tbaan.,  37S.-^niv.,  Oorp.  Hist.  Omn., 

eeimdemm,  ap.  Scard ,  it.  518.  1064.— Arnold!  Vita  Maaittil,  apod  Menken, 

«  Arnold!  VlU  MauriL,  apuJ  Menken,  IL  U.  1227. 
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Having  ventured  to  take  these  steps,  which  were  of  so  mach  oonseqneooe 
towards  the  execution  of  his  schemes,  Maurioe,  that  he  might  divert  the 
emperor  from  observing  their  tendency  too  narrowly,  and  prevent  the  sus- 
picions which  that  must  have  excited,  saw  the  nec^ity  of  employing  some 
new  artifice  in  order  to  engage  his  attention  and  to  confirm  liim  in  his  present 
security.  As  he  knew  that  the  chief  object  of  the  emperor's  solicitude  at  this 
juncture  was  how  he  miffht  prevail  with  the  Protestant  states  of  Qerniany  to 
recognize  the  authority  3.  the  council  of  Trent,  and  to  send  thither  ambassa- 
dors in  their  own  name,  as  well  as  deputies  from  their  respective  churches,  he 
took  hold  of  this  predominating  passion  in  order  to  amuse  and  to  deceive  lum. 
He  affected  a  wonderful  zeal  to  gratify  Charles  in  what  he  desired  with  regard 
to  this  matter ;  he  nominated  ambassadors,  whom  he  empowered  to  atiiend 
the  council ;  he  made  choice  of  Melancthon  and  some  of  the  most  eminent 
amonff  his  brethren  to  prepare  a  confession  of  faith  and  to  lay  it  before  that 
assembly.  After  his  example,  and  probably  in  consequence  of  his  solidtations, 
the  duke  of  Wurtembei^g,  the  city  of  Strasburg,  and  other  Protestant  states 
appointed  ambassadors  and  divines  to  attend  the  council  They  all  applied 
to  the  emperor  for  his  safe-conduct,  which  they  obtained  in  the  moet  ample 
form.  This  was  denned  sufficient  for  the  security  of  the  ambassadors,  and 
they  proceeded  accordingly  on  their  journey ;  but  a  separate  safe-conduct 
from  the  council  itself  was  demanded  for  the  Protestant  divines.  The  fate 
of  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  whom  the  council  of  Constance,  in 
the  preceding  century,  had  condemned  to  the  flames  without  r^;ardlng  the 
impeiial  safe-conduct  which  had.  been  granted  them,  rendered  this  precaution 
prudent  and  necessary.  But,  as  the  ^pe  was  no  less  unwilling  that  the  Pro- 
testants should  be  admitted  to  a  hearing  in  the  council  than  the  emneror  had 
been  eager  in  bringing  them  to  demand  it,  the  legate,  by  promises  ana  threats, 
prevailed  on  the  fathers  of  the  council  to  decline  issuing  a  safe-conduct  in  the 
same  form  with  that  which  the  council  of  Basil  had  granted  to  the  followers 
of  Huss.  The  Protestants,  on  their  part  insisted  upon  the  council's  copying 
the  precise  words  of  that  instrument  Tne  imperial  ambassadors  interpraed, 
in  order  to  obtain  what  would  satisfy  them.  Alterations  in  the  form  of  the 
writ  were  proposed ;  expedients  were  su^[gest6d ;  protests  and  counter-protests 
were  taken :  the  locate,  together  with  its  associates,  laboured  to  spam  their 
point  by  artifice  ana  chicane ;  the  Protestants  adhered  to  theirs  witfi  firmneaa 
and  obstinacy.  An  account  of  everything  that  passed  in  Trent  was  trans- 
mitted to  the  emperor  at  Insnruck,  who,  attempting  from  an  excess  of  seal, 
or  confidence  in  his  own  address,  to  reconcile  the  contending  parties,  was 
involved  in  a  hibyrinth  of  inextricable  negotiations.  By  means  of  this,  how- 
ever, Maurice  gained  all  that  he  had  in  view :  the  emperor's  time  was  wholly 
engrossed,  and  his  attention  diverted,  while  he  himself  had  leisure  to  mature 
his  schemuok  to  carry  on  his  intriguer  and  to  finish  his  preparations,  before 
he  threw  ofi^the  made  and  struck  the  blow  which  he  had  so  lon^  meditated.** 

But,  previous  to  entering  into  any  further  detail  concerning  Maurice's  opera- 
tions, some  account  must  be  given  of  a  new  revolution  in  Hungary,  which 
contributed  not  a  little  towards  their  producing  such  extraordinanr  effects. 
"When  Solyman,  in  tiie  year  1541,  by  a  stratagem  which  suited  the  oase  and 
insidious  policy  of  a  petty  usurper  rather  than  the  miupianimity  of  a  might/ 
conqueror,  deorived  the  voung  king  of  Hungary  of  the  dominions  which  his 
father  had  left  him,  he  nad  granted  that  unfortunate  pnnce  the  oountrr  of 
Transylvania,  a  province  of  his  paternal  kingdom.  The  fi^ovemment  of  this, 
togetto:  with  the  care  of  educatmg  the  young  king,~for  ne  still  allowed  him 

"  61dd.,  IM,  6».— F.  Pftol,  323,  338.— Hiuui,  asf. 
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to  retain  tlttt  tide,  though  he  had  rendered  it  onhr  an  empty  name,— he  com- 
mitted to  the  queen  and  Martinuzzi,  bishop  of  Waradin,  whom  the  late  Idng 
bad  appointed  joint  guardians  of  his  son,  and  regents  of  his  dominions^  at  a 
time  when  these  offices  were  of  greater  importance.  This  co-ordinate  juris- 
diction occasioned  the  same  dissensions  in  a  small  principality  as  it  would 
have  excited  in  a  great  kingdom  ;  an  ambitious  young  queen,  possessed  with 
a  high  opinion  of  her  own  capacity  for  governing,  and  a  nigh-spirited  prelate, 
fond  of  power,  contending  who  should  engross  the  greatest  share  in  the 
administration.  Each  had  their  partisans  among  the  nobles;  but  as  Marti- 
nuzzi, by  his  great  talents,  began  to  acquire  the  ascendant  Isabella  turned 
his  own*  arts  against  him,  and  courted  the  protection  of  the  Turks. 

The  neighbouring  bashas,  jealous  of  the  bishop's  power  as  well  as  abilities, 
readily  promised  her  the  aid  which  she  demanded,  and  would  soon  have  obliged 
Martinuzzi  to  have  given  up  to  her  the  sole  direction  of  affairs,  if  his  ambition, 
fertile  in  expedients,  had  not  suggested  to  him  a  new  measure,  and  one  that 
tended  not  only  to  preserve  but  to  enlai^ge  his  authority.  Having  concluded 
an  agreement  with  the  queen,  by  the  mediation  of  some  of  the  nobles  who 
were  solicitous  to  save  their  country  from  the  calamities,  of  a  civil  war,  he 
secretly  despatdied  one  of  his  confidante  to  Vienna  and  entered  into  a  nego- 
tiation with  Ferdinand.  As  it  was  no  difficult  matter  to  persuade  Ferdinand 
that  the  same  roan  whose  enmity  and  intrigues  had  driven  him  out  of  a  great 
part  of  his  Hungarian  dominions  might  npon  a  reconciliation  become  equally 
instrumental  in  recovering  them,  he  listened  eskger]y  to  the  first  overtures  of  a 
union  with  that  prelate.  Martinuzzi  allured  him  by  such  prospecte  of  advan- 
tage, and  engaged  with  so  much  confidence  that  he  would  prevail  on  the  most 
powerful  of  tne  Hungarian  nobles  to  take  arms  in  his  favour,  that  Ferdinand, 
notwithstanding  his  truce  with  Solymau,  agreed  to  invade  Transylvania.  The 
command  of  the  troops  destined  for  that  service,  consisting  of  veteran  Siianish 
and  German  soldiers,  was  given  to  Oastalda.  marquis  de  I^adena,  an  officer 
formed  by  the  famous  marquis  de  Pescara,  whom  he  strongly  resembled  both 
ill  his  enterprising  genius  for  civil  business  and  in  his  great  knowledge  in  the 
art  of  war.  This  army,  more  formidable  by  the  discipline  of  the  soldiers  and. 
the  abilities  of  the  general  than  by  its  numbers,  was  powerfol'y  seconded  by 
Martinuzzi  and  his  faction  among  the  Hungarians.  As  the  Turkish  bashas, 
the  sultan  himself  being  at  the  head  of  his  army  on  the  frontiers  of  Persia, 
could  not  afford  the  queen  such  immediate  or  effectual  assistance  as  the 
exigency  of  her  affairs  required,  she  quickly  lost  all  hopes  of  being  able  to 
retain  any  longer  the  authority  which  she  possessed  as  regent,  and  even  began 
to  despair  of  her  son's  safety. 

Martinuzzi  did  not  suffer  this  favourable  onportuni^  of  accomplishing  his 
own  designs  to  pass  unimproved,  and  ventured,  while  she  was  in  this  state  of 
dejection,  to  lav  before  her  a  proposal  which  at  any  other  time  she  would  have 
rejected  with  disdain.  He  represented  how  impossible  it  was  for  her  to  resist 
Ferdinand's  victorious  arms ;  that,  even  if  the  Turks  should  enable  her  to 
make  head  against  them,  she  would  be  far  from  changing  her  condition  to  the 
better,  and  could  not  consider  them  as  deliverers,  but  as  masters,  to  whose 
commands  she  must  submit :  he  conjured  her,  therefore,  as  she  regarded  her 
own  dignity,  the  safety  of  her  son,  or  the  security  of  Christendom,  rather  to 
give  up  Transylvania  to  Ferdinand,  and  to  make  over  to  him  her  son's  title  to 
the  crown  of  Hungary,  than  to  allow  both  to  be  usurped  by  the  inveterate 
enemy  of  the  Christian  faith.  At  the  same  time  he  promised  her,  in  Ferdi- 
nand's name,  a  compensation  for  herself,  as  well  as  for  her  son,  suitable  to 
their  rank  and  proportional  to  the  value  of  what  they  were  to  sacrifice. 

2  I 
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I:  abella,  deserted  by  some  of  her  adherents,  distrusting  othen,  dwtitate  of 
iiiend&  and  surrounded  by  Gastaldo's  and  MarthiuzzTs  troops,  subscribed 
these  nard  conditions,  though  with  a  reluctant  hand.  Upon  this  she  sur- 
I  endered  such  places  of  strength  as  wei  e  still  in  her  poeaession,  she  gave  up  all 
the  enfflgns  of  royalty,  particularly  a  crown  of  gold,  which,  as  the  Uunganana 
l)elieved,  had  descended  from  heaven  and  comerred  on  him  who  wore  it  an 
undoubted  right  to  the  throne.  As  she  could  not  bear  to  remain  a  private 
person  in  a  country  where  she  had  once  eivjoyed  soverei^pi  power,  she  instant^ 
t»et  out  with  her  son  for  Silesia,  in  order  to  take  posi^ession  of  the  principatitiet 
of  Oppeleu  and  Ratibor,  the  investiture  of  which  Ferdinand  had  enga^  to 
grant,  her  son,  and  likewise  to  be&tow  one  of  his  daughters  upon  bim  in 
marriaga 

Upon  the  resignation  of  the  young  king,  Martinuzzi,  and,  after  his  example^ 
the  rest  of  tlie  Tiansylvauian  grandees,  swore  allegiance  to  Ferdinand,  who, 
in  order  to  testify  his  urateful  Kense  of  the  zeal  as  well  as  success  with  which 
that  prelate  had  servea  liim,  afferteil  to  distinguish  him  by  every  possible  mark 
of  favour  and  confidence.  He  ai  pointed  him  governor  of  Traiif^ylvauia,  with 
almost  unlimited  authority  ;  he  publicly  ordered  Castaldo  to  pay  the  ^[reatest 
deference  to  his  opinion  and  conmiands ;  he  increased  his  revenues,  which  mxe 
already  very  great,  by  new  appointments ;  he  nominated  him  archbishop  of 
Qran,  and  prevailed  on  the  pope  to  raise  him  to  the  dignity  of  a  cardinal  AU 
this  ostentation  of  good  wilf,  however,  was  void  of  ninoerity,  and  calculated  to 
conceal  sentiments  the  most  perfectly  its  rever&e.  Fenlinand  dreaded  Marti- 
niizzi's  abilities,  distnisted  Lis  iiddity,  and  foresaw  that,  as  his  extensive 
authority  enabled  him  to  check  any  attempt  towards  circumscribing  or  aboUbh> 
ing  the  extensive  privileges  which  the  Hungarian  nobility  j^ossessed,  be  would 
stand  forth,  on  every  occasion,  the  pmrdiau  of  the  liberties  of  his  country, 
rather  than  act  the  uart  of  a  viceroy  devoted  to  the  will  of  his  sovereign. 

For  this  reason,  ne  secretly  (;ave  it  in  charge  to  Castaldo  to  watch  his 
motions,  to  guard  against  his  aesigns,  and  to  thwart  his  measures.  But  Marti- 
nuzzi, either  because  he  did  not  perceive  that  Castaldo  was  placed  as  a  spy  on 
his  actions,  or  because  he  despised  Ferdinand's  insidious  arts  assumed  tlie 
direction  ot  the  war  against  the  Turks  with  his  usual  tone  of  authoritv,  and 
conducted  it  with  great  magnanimity  and  no  less  success.  He  recovered  some 
places  of  which  the  infidels liad  taken  posses.'^ion ;  he  rendered  their  attempts 
to  reduce  others  abortive,  and  establv^hed  Ferdinand's  authority  not  only  in 
Transylvania,  but  in  the  Bannat  of  Temeswar,  and  several  of  the  comttries 
ai^jaoent  In  carrying  on  these  operations,  he  often  diflered  in  sentiments 
from  Castaldo  and  his  ofiicers,  and  treated  the  Turkish  prisoners  with  a  degree 
not  only  of  humanity,  but  even  of  generosity,  which  Castaldo  loudly  condemned. 
This  was  represented  at  Vienna  as  an  artful  method  of  courting  the  friendshm 
of  the  infidels,  that  by  securing  their  protection  he  might  shake  off  all  depeod- 
ence  upon  the  sovereign  whom  he  now  acknowledged.  Thou(^  Martinuzzi,  in 
justification  of  his  own  conduct,  contended  that  it  was  impolitic  bv  unnecessary 
severities  to  exasperate  an  enemy  prone  to  revenge,  Castaldo's  accusations 
^ined  credit  with  Ferdinand,  prepossessed  already  against  Martinuzzi,  and 
jealous  of  everything  that  could  endanger  his  own  authority  in  Hungai^,  in 
pro)>ortion  as  he  knew  it  to  be  precarious  and  ill  established.  These  suspidooB 
Castaldo  confirmed  and  strengthened  by  the  intelligence  which  he  transmitted 
continually  to  his  confidants  at  Vienna.  By  misrepresenting  what  was  inno- 
cent and  putting  the  worst  construction  on  wliat  seemed  dubious  in  Marti- 
nuzzi's  conduct,  by  imputing  to  him  designs  which  he  never  fornieil,  and 
charging  him  with  actions  of  which  he  was  not  guilty,  he  at  last  convinced 
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Fodinand  that  in  order  to  preserve  his  Hnnganan  crown  he  must  cut  off  that, 
ambitious  prelate.  But  Ferdinand,  foreseeing  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to 
proceed  in  the  regular  course  of  law  against  a  subject  of  such  exorbitant 
power  as  might  enable  him  to  set  his  sovereign  at  defiance,  determined  to 
employ  violence  in  order  to  obtain  that  satisfaction  which  the  laws  were  too 
feeble  to  afford  him. 

He  issued  his  orders  accordingly  to  Castaldo,  who  willingly  undertook  that 
infamous  service.  Having  communicated  the  design  to  some  Italian  and 
Spanish  otHoert  whom  he  could  tnist.  and  concertea  with  them  the  plan  of 
executing  it»  they  entered  Martinuzzi  s  apartment  early  one  morning,  under 
pretence  of  presenting  to  him  some  despatches  which  were  to  be  sent  off  im- 
mediately to  Vienna,  and,  while  he  perused  a  paper  with  attention,  one  of 
their  number  struck  him  with  his  poniard  in  the  throat  The  blow  was  not 
mortal  Martinuzzi  started  up  with  the  intrepidity  natural  to  him^  and, 
grappling  the  assassin,  threw  him  to  the  ground.  But,  the  other  conspirators 
rnsDmg  m,  an  old  man,  unarmed  and  alone,  was  unable  long  to  sui^tain  such 
an  unequal  conflict,  and  sunk  under  the  wounds,  which  he  received  from  so 
many  muids.  The  Transylvanians  were  restrained  by  dread  of  the  foreign 
troops  stationed  in  their  country  from  rising  in  anus  in  order  to  take  vengeance 
on  too  murderers  of  a  prelate  who  had  loni;  been  the  object  of  their  love  as 
well  as  veneration.  They  spoke  of  the  deed,  however,  with  horror  and  execra- 
tion, and  exclaimed  against  Ferdinand,  whom  neither  gratitude  for  recent  and 
important  services  nor  reverence  for  a  character  oonsidc^-ed  as  sacred  and 
inviolable  among  Christians  could  restrain  from  shedding  the  blood  of  a  man 
whose  only  crime  was  attachment  to  his  native  country.  The  nobles,  detest- 
ing the  jealous  as  well  as  cruel  policy  of  a  court  which  upon  uncertain  and  im- 
probable surmises  had  given  up  a  person  no  less  conspicuous  for  his  merit  than 
niB  rank,  to  be  butchered  by  assassins,  either  retired  to  their  own  estates,  or, 
if  they  continued  with  the  Austrian  army,  grew  cold  to  the  service.  The 
Turks,  encouraged  by  the  death  of  an  enemy  whose  abilities  they  knew  and 
dreaded,  prepared  to  renew  hostilities  early  in  the  spring ;  and,  instead  of  the 
security  which  Ferdinand  had  expected  from  the  removal  of  Martinuzzi,  it  was 
evident  that  his  territories  in  Hungary  were  about  to  be  attacked  with  greater 
vigour  and  defended  with  less  zeal  than  ever.** 

By  Uiis  time,  Maurice,  having  almost  finished  his  intrigues  and  i)reparations. 
was  on  the  point  of  declaring  his  intentions  openly,  and  of  taking  the  field 
a^inst  the  emperor.  His  first  care,  after  he  came  to  this  resolution,  was  to 
dmrlaim  that  narrow  and  bigoted  maxim  of  the  confederates  of  8malkalde 
which  had  led  them  to  shun  all  connection  with  foreigners.  He  had  observed 
how  fatal  this  had  been  to  their  cause ;  and,  instructed  by  their  error,  he  was 
as  eager  to  court  the  protection  of  Henry  II.  as  thev  had  been  solicitous  to 
prevent  the  interposition  of  Francis  L  Happily  for  nim,  he  found  Henrv  in 
a  disposition  to  listen  to  the  first  overture  on  bis  part,  and  in  a  sitiuition  which 
enabled  him  to  bring  the  whole  force  of  the  French  monarchy  into  action. 
Hmry  had  louff  obs^ed  the  progress  of  the  emperor's  arms  with  jealousy, 
and  wished  to  distinguish  himself  bv  entering  the  lists  against  the  same  enemy 
whom  it  had  been  the  glory  of  his  father's  reign  to  oppose.  He  had  laid  hold 
on  the  first  opportunity  in  his  power  of  thwarting  the  emperot's  designs,  by 
taking  the  dnlce  of  Parma  under  his  protection ;  and  hostilities  were  already 
begun  not  only  in  that  duchy,  but  in  Piedmont.  Having  terminated  the  ^ar 
with  Eugland  by  a  peace  no  less  advantageous  to  himself  than  honourable  for 
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his  allies  the  Scots,  the  restless  and  enterprising  courage  of  liis  nobles  was  im- 
4  aiieiit  to  displa^r  itself  on  some  theatre  of  action  more  conspicuous  than  the 
l)etty  operations  in  Parma  or  Piedmont  afforded  them. 

John  de  Fienne,  bishop  of  Bayonne,  whom  Henry  had  sent  into  Germany 
under  pretence  of  hiring  troops  to  be  employed  in  Italy,  was  empowered  to  ctm- 
elude  a  treaty  in  form  with  Maurice  and  his  associates.  As  it  would  have 
been  very  indecent  in  a  king  of  France  to  have  undertaken  the  drfence  of  the 
Protestant  Church,  the  interests  of  religion,  how  nmch  soever  they  miffht 
t»e  attected  by  the  treaty,  were  not  once  mentioned  in  any  of  the  articles. 
Hel|gious  concerns  they  pretended  to  commit  entirely  to  the  disposition  of 
Divine  Providence :  the  only  motives  assigned  for  their  present  confederacy 
against  Charles  were  to  procure  the  landgrave  liberty,  and  to  prevent  the  sub- 
version of  the  ancient  constitution  and  laws  of  the  German  empire.  In  order 
to  accomplish  these  ends,  it  was  agreed  that  all  the  contractui^  iiarties  should 
at  the  same  time  declare  war  against  the  emperor ;  that  neither  peaoen  or 
trace  should  be  made  but  by  common  consent,  nor  withont  including  eadi  of 
the  confederates;  that  in. order  to  guard  a^inst  the  inconveniences  of 
anarchy,  or  of  preten.sions  to  joint  command,  Maurice  should  be  ackuow- 
M'^ed  as  head  of  the  German  confederates^  with  abMlute  authority  in  all 
mihtary  affairs ;  that  Maurice  and  his  associates  should  bring  into  tne  field 
seven  tnousand  horse^  with  a  proportional  niunber  of  infantry :  that  towards 
the  subsistence  of  this  army,  dunng  the  first  three  months  of  the  war,  Heonr 
should  contribute  two  hunared  and  forty  thousand  crowns,  and  afterwards 
sixty  thousand  crowns  a  month,  as  long  as  they  continued  in  arms ;  that 
Henry  should  attack  the  emperor  on  the  side  of  Lorraine  with  a  powerful 
array ;  that  if  it  were  found  requisite  to  elect  a  new  emperor,  such  a  person  i 

shall  be  nominated  as  shall  be  agreeable  to  the  king  of  France.**  This  tiea^ 
was  concluded  on  the  fifth  of  October,  some  time  before  Magdeburg  sur-  j 

rendered,  and  the  preparatory  negotiations  were  concluded  with  such  profound 
secrecy  that,  of  all  the  princes  who  afterwards  acceded  to  it,  Maunoe  com-  i 

municated  what  he  was  carrying  on  to  two  only,  John  Albert  the  reigning 
duke  of  Mecklenburg,  and  William  of  Hesse,  the  landgrave's  eldest  son.  The 
league  itself  was  no  less  anxiously  concealed,  and  with  such  fortunate  care  that 
no  rumour  concemin;^  it  reached  tne  ears  of  tne  emperor  or  his  ministers ;  nor  do 
they  seem  to  have  conceived  the  most  distant  suspicion  of  such  a  transaction. 

At  the  same  time,  with  a  solicitude  which  was  careful  to  draw  some 
a-^cession  of  strength  from  every  quarter,  Maurice  applied  to  Edward  VL  of 
England,  and  reouested  a  subsidy  of  four  hundred  thousand  crowns  for  the 
support  of  a  confederacjr  formed  m  defence  of  the  Protestant  religion.  But 
the  factions  which  prevailed  in  the  English  court  during  the  minority  of  that 
prince,  and  which  deprived  both  the  councils  and  anus  of  the  nation  of  their 
wonted  vigour,  left  the  English  ministers  neither  time  nor  inclination  to 
attend  to  foreign  affairs,  and  prevented  Maurice's  obtaining  that  aid  which 
their  zeal  for  the  Reformation  would  have  prompted  them  to  grant  him.**  | 

Maurice,  however,  having  secured  the  protection  of  such  a  powerful 
monarch  as  Henry  II.,  proceeded  with  great  confidence,  but  with  equal  j 

caution,  to  execute  his  plan.  As  he  judged  it  necesi^ary  to  make  one  effort 
more  in  order  to  obtain  the  emperor's  consent  that  the  landgrave  should  be  I 

set  at  liberty,  he  sent  a  solemn  embassy,  in  his  own  name,  and  in  that  of  | 

the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  to  Inspruck.  After  resuming  at  ^eat  length  all 
the  facts  and  arguments  upon  which  they  founded  their  claim,  and  repre- 
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senting  in  the  strongest  terms  the  peculiar  engagements  which  bomid  them  to 
be  so  assiduous  in  their  solicitations,  thev  renewed  the  request  in  behalf  of 
the  unfortunate  prisoner  which  they  hadi  so  often  preferred  in  vaia  The 
elector  palatine,  the  duke  of  Wurtember^,  the  dukes  of  Mecklenburg,  the 
duke  of  Deuxpouts,  the  marquis  of  Brandenburg  Bareith.  and  the  marquis 
of  Baden,  by  their  ambassadors,  concurred  with  them  in  tnoir  suit  Letters 
were  likewise  delivered  to  the  same  eifect  from  the  king  of  Denmark,  the  duke 
of  Bavaria,  and  the  dukes  of  Lunenburg.  Even  the  king  of  the  Romans 
jo'med  in  this  application,  being  moved  with  compassion  towards  the  land- 
ip^ve  in  his  wretched  situation,  or  influenced,  ]^rhaps,  by  a  secret  jealousy  of 
his  brochei^d  power  and  designs  which,  since  his  attempt  to  alter  the  order  of 
succession  in  the  empire  he  had  come  to  view  with  other  eyes  than  formerly, 
and  dreaded  to  a  great  degree. 

But  Charles,  constant  to  his  own  system  with  regard  to  the  landgrava 
eluded  a  demand  lu^ed  by  such  powerful  intercessors  ;  and,  having  declared 
that  he  would  communicate  his  resolution  concerning  the  matter  to  Maurice 
as  soon  as  he  arrived  at  Inspruck,  where  he  was  every  day  expected,  he  did 
not  deign  to  descend  into  any  more  particular  explication  of  his  intentions.*^ 
Thix  application,  though  of  no  benefit  to  the  landgrave,  was  of  great  advan- 
tage to  Maiuice.  It  served  to  justify  his  subsequent  proceedmgs,  and  to 
demonstrate  the  necessity  of  employing  arms  in  order  to  extort  that  equitable 
concession  which  his  mediation  or  entreaty  could  not  obtain.  It  was  of 
use,  too,  to  confirm  the  emperor  in  his  security,  as  both  the  solemnity  of  the 
application,  and  the  solicitude  with  which  so  many  princes  were  dra\vn  in  to 
enforce  it,  led  him  to  conclude  that  they  placed  all  their  hopes  of  restoring 
the  landgrave  to  liberty  in  gaining  his  consent  to  dismiss  him. 

Maurice  employed  artifices  still  more  refined  to  conceal  his  machinations,  to 
amuse  the  emperor,  and  to  gain  time.  He  attiected  to  be  more  solicitous  than 
ever  to  fiiid  out  some  expedient  for/emoving  the  difficulties  with  regard  to 
the  safe-conduct  for  the  rrotestant  divines  appointed  to  attend  the  counciLso 
that  they  might  repair  thither  without  any  apprehension  of  dan&:er.  His 
ambassadors  at  Trent  had  frequent  conferences  concerning  this  matter  with 
the  imperial  ambassadors  in  that  dty,  and  laid  open  their  sentiments  to  them 
with  tne  appearance  of  the  most  unreserved  confidence.  He  was  willing  at 
last  to  have  it  believed  that  he  thought  all  differences  with  respect  to  this  pre- 
liminary article  were  on  the  point  of  being  adjusted ;  and,  in  order  to  give 
credit  to  this  opinion,  he  commanded  Melancthon,  together  with  his  brethren, 
to  set  out  on  their  journey  to  Trent.  At  the  same  time,  he  held  a  close 
ooiTespondence  with  the  imperial  court  at  Inspruck,  and  renewed  on  every 
occasion  his  professions  not  only  of  fidelity  but  of  attachment  to  the  emperor. 
He  talked  contmuaUy  of  his  mtention  of  goin^  to  Inspruck  in  person ;  he 
gave  orders  to  hire  a  house  for  him  in  that  city,  and  to  fit  it  up  with  the 
greatest  despatch  for  his  reception.** 

But,  profoundly  skilled  as  Maurice  was  in  the  arts  of  deceit,  and  impene- 
trable as  he  thought  the  veil  to  be  under  which  he  concealed  his  designs,  there 
were  several  things  in  his  conduct  which  alarmed  the  emperor  amidst  his 
security,  and  tempted  him  frequently  to  suspect  that  he  was  meditating  some- 
thing extraordinary.  As  these  suspicions  took  their  rise  from  circuiiistances 
inconsiderable  in  tnemselves,  or  of  an  ambiguous  as  well  as  uncertain  nature, 
they  were  more  than  counterbalanced  by  Maurice's  address ;  and  the  emperor 
would  not  lightly  give  up  liis  confidence  in  a  man  whom  he  had  once  trusted 
and  loaded  with  favours.    One  particular  alone  seemed  to  be  of  such  oonse- 
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qaenoe  that  be  thought  It  necessair  to  demand  an  explanation  with  regard  to 
It  The  troops  which  George  of  Meckleuburg  had  taken  into  yaj  after  the 
capitulation  of  Magdeburg,  having  fixed  their  quarters  in  Thunn^  lived  at 
diBcretion  on  the  lauds  of  the  rich  ecclesiastics  in  their  neighbourhood.  Their 
Uoense  and  rapadousness  were  intolerable.  Such  as  Idt  or  dreaded  their 
exactions  complained  loudly  to  the  emperor,  and  represented  them  as  a  bodj 
of  men  kept  in  readiness  for  some  desperate  enterprise.  Bnt  Maurice,  pardj 
by  extenuating  the  enormities  of  which  they  had  been  gnil^.  partly  by  repre- 
senting the  impossibility  of  disbanding  these  troops  or  of  keeping  Uiem  to 
re^lar  discipline  unless  the  arrears  sull  due  to  them  by  the  emperor  were 
paid,  either  removed  the  apprehensions  which  this  had  occasioi]^  or,  as 
Charies  was  not  in  a  condition  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  these  aokUera,  obliged 
him  to  be  silent  with  regard  to  the  matter.** 

The  time  of  action  was  now  approaching.  Maurice  had  privatdy  despatched 
Albert  of  firandenburg  to  Pans,  in  order  to  confirm  his  league  with  Heniy 
and  to  hasten  the  march  of  the  French  army.  He  had  taken  measures  to 
bring  his  own  subjects  together  on  the  first  summons ;  he  had  provided  for  tiie 
securitjr  of  Saxony  while  he  should  be  absent  with  the  army  ;  and  be  held  the 
troops  in  Thuringia,  on  which  he  chiefly  depended,  ready  to  advance  on  a 
moment's  warning.  All  these  complicated  operations  were  carried  on  wi&oot 
being  discovered  by  the  court  at  Inspruck,  and  the  emperor  remained  there  in 
perfect  tranquillity,  busied  entirely  in  counteracting  the  intrigues  of  the  pope's 
legate  at  Trent,  ana  in  settling  the  conditions  on  which  the  Protestant  divmes 
should  be  admitted  into  the  council,  as  if  there  had  not  hem  any  transaction 
of  greater  moment  m  a^tation. 

This  credulous  security  in  a  prince  who,  by  his  sagacity  in  observing  the 
conduct  of  all  around  him,  was  commonly  led  to  an  excess  of  distnist,  may 
seem  unaccountable,  and  has  been  imputed  to  infatuation.  But^  besides  the 
exquisite  address  with  which  Maurice  concealed  his  intentions,  two  drcuio- 
stances  contributed  to  the  delusion.  The  gout  had  returned  upon  Charles  soon 
after  his  arrival  at  Inspruck,  with  an  increase  of  violence ;  and,  his  constitution 
being  broken  by  such  irequent  attacks,  he  was  seldom  able  to  exert  his  natnrai 
vigour  of  mind  or  to  consider  affairs  with  his  usual  vigilance  and  penetration ; 
and  Qranvelle,  bishop  of  Arras,  his  prime  minister,  though  one  of  the  most 
subtle  statesmen  of  that  or  perhaps  of  any  age,  was  on  this  occasion  the  dupe 
of  his  own  craft  He  entertained  such  a  nigh  (pinion  of  his  own  abilities,  aud 
held  the  political  talents  of  the  Germans  in  such  contempt,  that  he  despised 
all  the  intimations  given  him  concerning  Maurice's  secret  machinations  or  the 
danserous  designs  which  he  was  carrying  on.  When  ibe  duke  of  Alva^  whose 
dark  suspicious  mind  harboured  many  doubts  concerning  the  elector's  sincerity, 
proposedcalling  him  immediately  to  court  to  answer  for  his  conduct^  Granvelle 
replied,  with  great  scorn,  that  these  apprehensions  were  groandless,  and  that 
a  drunken  German  head  was  too  gross  to  form  any  scheme  which  he  could  not 
easily  penetrate  and  baffle.  Nor  did  he  assnme  this  peremptory  tone  merelv 
from  confidence  in  his  own  discernment :  he  had  bribed  two  of  Maurioe^s 
ministers,  and  received  from  them  frequent  and  minute  information  concerning 
all  their  master's  motions.  But  through  this  ver^  channel,  by  which  he  ex- 
pected to  gain  access  to  all  Maurice's  oounsds,  and  even  to  his  thoughts,  such 
intelligence  was  conveyed  to  him  as  completed  his  deception.  Maurice  fortu- 
nately discovered  the  correspondence  of  the  two  traitors  with  GranveDe,  but 
instead  of  punishing  them  lor  their  crime,  he  dexterousljavailed  himself  of 
their  fraud,  and  turned  his  own  arts  against  the  bishop.    He  a^ted  to  treat 
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tiiese  mmisters  with  greater  confidence  than  eTer ;  he  admitted  them  to  his 
consultations ;  he  seemed  to  lay  open  his  heart  to  them  ;  and,  taking  care  all 
the  while  to  let  them  be  acquainted  with  nothing  but  what  it  was  his  interest 
should  be  known,  the?  transmitted  to  luspmck  such  accounts  as  possessed 
Grtnvelle  with  a  firm  oelief  of  his  sincerity  as  well  as  good  intentions.**  The 
emperor  himself,  in  the  fulness  of  security,  was  so  little  moved  by  a  memorial, 
in  the  name  of  the  ecclesiastical  electors,  admonishing  him  to  be  on  his  guard 
af^nst  Maurice,  that  he  made  light  of  this  intelligence ;  and  his  answer  to 
them  abounds  with  dedamtions  m  his  entire  and  confident  reliance  on  tlie 
fidelity  as  well  as  attachment  of  that  prince.** 

At  last  Maurice's  preparations  were  completed,  and  he  had  the  satisfaction 
to  find  that  his  intngue;;  and  designs  were  still  unknown.  But,  though  now 
ready  to  take  the  field,  he  did  not  lay  aside  the  arts  which  he  had  hitherto 
employed ;  and  by  one  piece  of  craft  more  he  deceived  his  enemies  a  few  days 
loQ^.  lie  gave  out  that  he  was  about  to  begin  that  journey  to  Inspruck  of 
which  he  haaso  often  talked,  and  he  took  one  of  the  ministers  whom  Qran- 
veUe  had  bribed,  to  attend  him  thither.  After  travelling  post  a  few  ste^s, 
he  pretended  to  be  indi^tposed  by  the  fatigue  of  the  jonniey,  and.  despatdiing 
the  suspected  minister  to  make  his  apologv  to  the  emperor  for  this  delay  and 
to  assure  him  that  he  wonld  be  at  Inspruck  within  a  few  day^.  he  mounted  on 
horseback,  as  soon  as  this  spy  on  his  actions  was  gone,  rode  full  speed  towards 
Thuringia.  joined  his  army,  which  amounted  to  twenty  thousand  foot  and  five 
thousand  horse,  and  put  it  immediately  in  motion." 

At  the  same  time  he  published  a  manifesto,  contain mg  his  reasons  for  taking 
arms.  These  were  three  in  number :  that  he  might  secure  the  Protestant 
religion,  which  was  threatened  with  immediate  destruction ;  that  he  might 
maintain  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  empire,  and  save  Germany  from 
being  sabj^cted  to  the  dominion  of  an  absolute  monarch ;  that  he  might  de- 
liver the  mndgrave  of  Hesse  from  the  miseries  of  a  long  and  unjust  imprison- 
ment. By  the  first,  he  roused  all  the  favourers  of  the  Reformation,  a  party 
formidable  by  their  aeal  as  well  as  numbers,  and  rendered  desperate  by 
oppression.  By  the  second,  he  interested  all  the  friends  of  liberty,  Catholics  no 
less  than  Protestants,  and  made  it  their  interest  to  unite  with  him  in  assertine 
the  rights  and  privileges  common  to  both.  The  third,  besides  the  glory  which 
he  acquired  by  his  seal  to  fulfil  his  engagements  to  the  unhappy  prisoner,  was 
become  a  cause  of  general  concern,  not  only  from  the  compassion  wbicn  tlie 
landgrave's  sufferings  excited,  but  from  indignation  at  the  injustice  and  rigour 
of  the  emperor's  proceedings  agaitfst  him.  Together  with  Maurice's  manifesto, 
another  appeared  in  the  name  of  Albert,  marquis  of  Brandenbuig  Culmbach, 
who  had  joined  him  with  a  body  of  adventurers  whom  he  had  drawn  toother. 
The  same  grievances  which  Maurice  had  pointed  out  are  mentioned  in  it  but 
with  an  excess  of  virulence  and  animosity  suitable  to  the  character  of  the 
prince  in  whose  name  it  was  published. 

The  king  of  France  added  to  these  a  manifesto  in  his  own  name,  in  which, 
after  taking  notice  of  the  ancient  alliance  between  the  French  and  German 
nations,  both  descended  from  the  same  ancestors^  and  after  mentioning  the 
applications  which,  in  consequence  of  this,  some  ot  the  most  illustrious  among 
the  German  princes  had  made  to  him  for  his  protection,  he  declared  tiiat  he 

*"  Melvir«  MeoMlre,  fi»l.  edit.,  p.  12.  the  German  blstorUuis ;  but,  ts  Sir  James 

"  Sleid.,  63&.  MelvU  received  bU  infonnfttioii   from  the 

*"  IfelT.,    Mem ,  p.  13.     Tbeiie   dream-  elector  palatine,  and  ai  they  are  perfectly 

fUaoee  eonoemlng  the  Saxon  minUters  whom  ag'  eeable  to  the  rest  of  Maurice's  cooduci, 
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now  took  arms  to  re-establish  the  andent  constitution  of  the  emi>ire,  to  de- 
liver some  of  its  Drinces  from  captivity,  and  to  secure  the  privileges  and 
independence  of  all  the  members  of  the  Germanic  bodjr.  In  this  manifesto, 
Henry  assumed  the  extraordinary  title  of  protector  of  the  libertia  of  Ger- 
many and  of  its  captive  princes  ;  and  there  was  engraved  on  it  a  cap,  the 
ancient  symbol  of  freedom,  placed  between  two  dagger^  in  order  to  intimate 
to  the  Germans  that  this  blessing  was  to  be  acquired  and  secured  by  force  of 
arms." 

Maurice  had  now  to  act  a  p^  entirely  new ;  but  his  flexible  genius  was 
capable  of  accommodating  itself  to  every  situation.  The  moment  he  took 
arms,  he  was  as  bold  and  enterprising  in  the  field  as  be  had  been  cautious 
and  crafty  in  the  cabinet.  He  advanced  by  rapid  marches  towards  Upper 
Germany.  All  the  towns  in  his  way  opened  tneir  gates  to  him.  He  reinstated 
the  magistrates  whom  the  emi>eror  had  deposed,  and  gave  possession  of  the 
churches  to  the  Protestant  ministers  whom  ne-had  ejected.  He  directed  his 
march  to  Augsburg,  and  as  the  imperial  garrison,  wnich  was  too  inconsider- 
able to  think  of  defending  it,  retired  immediately,  he  took  possession  of  that 
great  city,  and  made  the  same  changes  there  as  in  the  towns  through  whicii 
he  had  parsed. '^ 

No  words  can  express  the  emperor's  astonishment  and  consternation  at 
events  so  unexpected.  He  saw  a  great  number  of  the  Gennan  princes  in 
arms  against  hnu,  and  the  rest  either  ready  to  join  them  or  wishing  success 
to  their  enterprisa  He  beheld  a  powerful  monarch  united  with  them  in  close 
league,  seconding  their  operations  in  person,  at  the  head  of  a  formidable 
army,  while  he,  through  neffligence  ancl  creduhty,  which  exposed  him  no  less 
to  scorn  than  to  danger,  haa  neither  made  nor  was  in  condition  to  make  any 
effectual  provision  either  for  crushing  his  rebellious  subjects  or  resisting  the 
invasion  of  the  foreign  enemy.  Part  of  his  Spanish  troops  had  been  ordered 
into  Hungary  against  the  Turks ;  the  rest  had  marched  back  to  Italy,  upon 
occasion  of  the  war  in  the  duchy  of  Parma.  The  bands  of  veteran  Germans 
had  been  dismissed,  because  he  was  not  able  to  pay  them,  or  had  entered  into 
Maurice's  service  after  the  siege  of  Magdeburg ;  and  he  remained  at  Inspruck 
with  a  body  of  soldiers  hardly  strong  enough  to  guard  his  own  person.  His 
treasury  was  as  much  exhausted  as  his  arniy  was  reduced.  He  had  received 
no  remittances  for  some  time  from  the  New  World.  He  had  forfeited  all 
credit  with  the  merchants  of  Genoa  and  Venice,  who  refused  to  lend  him 
money,  though  tempted  by  the  oU'er  of  exorbitant  interest  Thus  Gliarles. 
though  undoubtedly  the  most  considerable  potentate  in  Christendom,  ana 
capable  of  exerting  the  ^eatest  strength,  his  power,  notwitlistanding  the 
violent  attack  made  upon  it,  being  still  unimpaired,  found  himself  in  a  situa- 
tion which  rendered  hun  unable  to  make  such  a  sudden  and  vigorous  effort  as 
the  juncture  required  and  was  necessary  to  have  saved  him  from  the  present 
danger. 

In  this  situation,  the  emperor  placed  all  his  hopes  on  negotiating ;  the  only 
resource  of  such  as  are  conscious  of  their  own  weakness.  But,  thinking  it 
inconsistent  with  his  dignit}r  to  make  the  first  advances  to  subjects  who  were 
in  arms  against  him,  he  avoided  that  uidecorum  by  employing  the  mediation 
of  his  brother  Ferdinand.  Maurice,  confiding  in  his  own  talents  to  conduct 
any  negotiation  in  such  a  manner  as  to  derive  advantage  from  it,  and  hoping 
that  by  the  appearance  of  facility  in  hearkening  to  the  first  overture  oi 
accommodation  ne  might  amuse  the  emperor  and  tempt  him  to  slacken  the 
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activity  with  which  he  was  now  preparing  to  defend  himself,  readily  agreed  to 
an  interview  with  Ferdinand,  in  the  town  of  Lintz  in  Austria  ;  and,  having 
left  his  army  to  proceed  on  its  march  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of 
Mecklenburg,  he  repjaired  thither. 

Meanwhile,  the  kin^  of  France  punctually  fulfUled  his  engagements  to  his 
allies.  He  took  the  neld  early,  with  a  numerous  and  well-appointed  army, 
and,  marching  directly  into  Lon-aine,  Toul  and  Verdun  opened  their  gates  at 
his  approach.  His  forces  appeared  next  before  Metz,  and  that  city,  by  a 
fraudulent  stratagem  of  the  Constable  Montmorency,  who,  having  obtained 
permission  to  pass  through  it  with  a  small  guard,  introduced  as  many  troops 
as  were  sufficient  to  overpower  the  garrison,  was  hkewise  seized  without  blood- 
shed. Henry  made  his  entry  into  all  these  towns  with  great  pomp;  he 
obliged  the  inhabitants  to  swear  allegiance  to  him,  and  annexed  those  impor- 
tant conquests  to  the  French  monarchy.  He  left  a  strong  garrison  in  Metz. 
From  thence  he  advanced  towards  Alsace,  in  order  to  attempt  new  conquests, 
to  which  the  success  tliat  had  hitherto  attended  his  arms  invited  him." 

The  conference  at  Lintz  did  not  produce  any  accommodation.  Maurice, 
when  he  consented  to  it,  seems  to  have  had  nothmg  in  view  but  to  amuse  the 
emperor ;  for  he  made  such  demands,  both  in  behalf  of  his  confederates  and 
their  ally  the  French  king,  as  he  knew  would  not  be  accepted  by  a  prince  too 
haughty  to  submit  at  once  to  conditions  dictated  by  an  enemy.  But,  however 
firmly  Maurice  adhered  during  the  negotiation  to  the  interests  of  his  asso- 
ciate or  how  steadily  soever  he  kept  in  view  the  objects  which  had  induced 
him  to  take  arms,  he  often  professed  a  strong  inclination  to  terminate  the 
differences  with  the  emperor  in  an  amicable  manner.  Encouraged  by  this 
appearance  of  a  pacific  disposition,  Ferdinand  propased  a  second  uiterview  at 
Passau  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  May,  and  that  a  truce  should  commence  on 
that  day  and  continue  to  the  tenth  of  June,  in  order  to  give  them  leisure  for 
adjusting  all  the  points  in  dispute. 

Upon  this,  Maurice  rejoined  his  army  on  the  ninth  of  May,  which  had  now 
advanced  to  Gundelfingen.  He  put  his  troops  in  motion  next  morning ;  and, 
as  sixteen  days  yet  remained  for  action  before  the  commencement  of  the 
truce  he  resolved  during  that  period  to  venture  upon  an  enterprise  the  success 
of  which  would  be  so  decisive  as  to  render  the  negotiations  at  Passau  ex- 
tremely short  and  entitle  him  to  treat  upon  his  own  terms.  He  foresaw  that 
the  prospect  of  a  cessation  of  anns,  which  was  to  take  place  so  soon,  together 
-with  the  opinion  of  his  earnestness  to  re-establish  peace,  with  which  he  had 
artfully  amused  Ferdinand,  could  hardly  fail  of  inspiring  the  emperor  with 
such  false  hopes  that  he  would  naturally  become  remiss,  and  relapse  into  some 
de^ee  of  that  security  which  nad  already  been  so  fatal  to  him.  Relying  on 
this  conjecture,  he  marched  directly  at  the  nead  of  his  army  towards  Inspnick, 
and  advanced  with  the  ma^^t  rapid  motion  that  could  be  given  to  so  great  a 
body  of  troops.  On  the  eighteenth  he  arrived  at  Fiessen,  a  post  of  great 
conseouence,  at  the  entrance  into  the  Tyrolese.  There  he  found  a  body  of 
eight  hundred  men,  whom  the  eiflperor  had  assembled,  strongly  intrencheo,  in 
oi^er  to  oppose  his  progress.  He  attacked  them  instantly,  with  such  violence 
and  impetuosity  that  they  abandoned  their  lines  precipitately,  and,  falling 
hack  on  a  second  body  posted  near  Ruten,  communicated  the  panic  terror 
with  which  they  themselves  had  been  seized,  to  those  troops ;  so  that  they 
likewise  took  to  flight,  after  a  feeble  resistance. 

Elated  with  this  success,  which  exceeded  his  most  sanguine  hope.<>,  Maurice 
pressed  forward  to  EhrenliNBrg,  a  castle  situated  on  a  high  and  steep  precipice, 
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which  commanded  the  only  pass  through  the  mountains.  As  this  fort  had 
been  surrendered  to  the  Protesstants  at  tlie  be^nning  of  the  Smaikaldic  var, 
l)ecaiise  the  garrison  was  then  too  weak  to  defend  it>  the  emperor^  sennble  of 
its  importance,  had  taken  care  at  tlm  luucture  to  throw  mto  it  a  body  of 
troops  sutiicient  to  maintam  it  against  the  greatest  army.  But  a  shepl^rd, 
in  pursuing  a  utMtt  which  had  strayed  from  his  flock,  liaving  discovered  an 
unknown  path  by  which  it  was  possible  to  ascend  to  the  top  of  the  rock,  came 
with  this  seasonable  piece  of  intelligence  to  Maurio&  A  small  band  ol  chosen 
soldiers,  under  the  comuiand  of  Qeorge  of  Mecklenburg,  was  instantly  ordered 
to  follow  this  gpidt.  They  set  out  in  the  evening,  and,  clambering  up  the 
nigged  track  with  infinite  fatigue  as  well  as  danger,  they  readied  the  summit 
unperceived ;  and  at  an  hour  which  had  been  agreed  on,  when  Maurice  b^au 
the  assault  on  tiie  one  side  of  the  castle,  they  appeared  on  the  other,  ready  lo 
scale  the. wails,  which  were  feeble  hi  that  place^  oecause  it  had  been  hitherto 
deemed  inaccessibla  The  garrison,  struck  with  terror  at  the  sidit  of  an 
enemy  on  a  quarter  where  they  had  thought  themselves  peifecuv  secure, 
immediately  threw  down  their  arms.  Maurice,  almost  without  bloodshed, 
and,  which  was  of  greater  consequence  to  him,  without  loss  of  time,  took 
possession  of  a  place  the  reduction  of  which  might  have  retarded  him  long  and 
liave  required  tne  utmost  eilbrts  of  his  valour  and  skill"* 

Maunce  was  now  only  two  days'  march  from  In8i>ruck;  and,  without 
losing  a  moment,  he  ordered  his  infantry  to  advance  thither,  having  left  his 
cavalry,  which  was  unserviceable  in  that  mountainous  country,  at  Inessen,  to 
guard  the  mouth  of  the  pass.  He  proposed  to  advance  with  such  rapidity  as 
to  anticipate  any  accounts  of  the  loss  of  Ehrenberg,  and  to  surprise  the 
emperor,  together  with  his  attendants,  in  an  open  town  incapable  of  defence. 
But,  just  as  his  troops  began  to  move,  a  battalion  of  mercenaries  mutinied, 
declaruig  that  they  would  not  stir  until  thev  had  received  the  gratuity  which, 
according  to  tlie  custom  of  that  age,  they  claimed  as  the  recompense  due  to 
them  for  having  taken  a  place  by  assault.  It  was  with  ^retX  difliculty,  as 
well  as  danger,  and  not  witnout  some  considerable  loss  of  time,  that  Maurice 
quieted  this  insurrection,  and  prevailed  on  the  soldiers  to  follow  him  to  a 
place  where  he  promised  them  such  rich  booty  as  would  be  an  ample  reward 
lor  all  their  services. 

To  the  delay  occasioned  by  this  unforeseen  accident  the  emperor  owed  bis 
safety.  He  was  infonned  of  the  approaching  danger  late  in  the  evening,  and, 
knowing  that  nothing  could  save  him  but  a  sp^y  flight  he  instantiy  left 
In<pruck,  without  rc^rdiiij?  the  darkness  of  the  night,  or  the  violence  of  the 
rain  which  hapriened  to  fall  at  that  time;  and,  notwithstanding  the  debility 
occasioned  by  the  gout,  which  rendered  him  unable  to  bear  any  motion  but 
that  of  a  litter,  he  travelled  by  the  li^ht  of  torches,  taking  his  way  over  the 
Alps  by  roads  almost  impassable.  His  courtiers  ana  attendants  fouowed  him 
with  eiiual  precipitation,  some  of  them  on  such  horses  as  they  could  hastily 
procure,  many  of  them  on  foot  and  all  in  the  utmost  confusion.  In  this 
miserable  plight,  very  unlike  the  pomp  with  which  Charles  had  appeared 
during  the  five  preceding  years  as  the  conqueror  of  Germany,  he  arrived  at 
length  with  his  dejected  train  at  Villach  in  Garinthia,  and  scarcely  thought 
himself  secure  even  in  that  remote,  inaccessible  corner. 

Maurice  entered  Inspruck  a  few  hours  after  the  emperor  and  his  attendants 
had  left  it ;  and,  enraged  that  the  prey  should  escape  out  of  his  hands  when 
he  was  fust  ready  to  seize  it,  he  pursued  them  some  miles ;  but,  finding  it 
iuipoisible  to  overtake  persons  to  whom  their  fear  gave  speed,  he  returned  to 
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tiie  town,  and  abandoned  all  the  emperor's  baf^gaf^e,  together  with  that  of  hin 
ministers,  to  be  plundered  by  the  soldiers ;  white  he  preserved  untotiolied 
everything  belonging  to  the  king  of  the  Romans,  either  because  he  had  formed 
some  friendly  connection  with  that  prince,  or  because  he  wished  to  have  it 
believed  that  such  a  connection  subsisted  between  them.  As  there  now 
remained  only  three  days  to  the  commencement  of  the  truce  (with  such  nirely 
had  Maurice  calculated  his  operations),  he  set  out  for  Passau,  that  he  might 
meet  Ferdinand  on  the  day  appointed. 

Before  Charles  left  Inspruck,  he  withdrew  the  guards  placed  on  the  degraded 
elector  of  Saxony,  whom  during  five  years  he  had  carried  abont  with  him  as  a 
prisoner,  and  set  him  entirely  at  liberty,  either  with  an  intention  to  embarrass 
Maurice  by  letting  loose  a  rival  who  might  dispute  his  title  to  his  dominions 
and  dignity,  or  from  a  sense  of  the  indecenv  of  detaining  him  a  prisoner  while 
be  himself  ran  the  risk  of  being  deprived  of  his  own  liberty.  But  that  prince. 
seeing  no  other  way  of  escaping  than  that  which  the  emperor  toot,  and 
abhorring  the  thoughts  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  a  kinsman  whom  he 
jnstly  considered  as  theauthbr  of  all  his  misfortunes,  chose  rather  to  accompany 
Charles  in  his  ffigfat,  and  to  expect  the  final  decision  of  his  fate  from  the 
treaty  which  was  now  approaching. 

These  were  not  the  only  eflfiects  which  Maurice's  operations  produced.  It 
was  no  sooner  known  at  Trent  that  he  had  taken  arms  than  a  general  conster- 
nation seized  the  fathers  of  the  council.  The  German  prelates  immediately 
returned  home,  that  they  might  provide  for  the  safety  of  their  respective 
territories.  The  rest  were  extremely  imnatient  to  be  ^'one ;  and  the  legate, 
who  had  hitherto  disappointed  all  the  enaeavours  of  the  imperial  ambassadors 
to  procure  an  audience  in  the  council  for  the  Protestant  divines,  laid  hold 
with  ioy  on  such  a  plansible  pretext  for  dismissing  an  assembly  which  he  had 
found  it  so  difficult  to  govern.  In  a  congregation  held  on  the  twenty-eighth 
of  April,  a  decree  was  issued  prorof^ing  the  council  during  two  years,  and 
appointing  it  to  meet  at  the  expiration  of  tliat  time,  if  peace  were  then  re- 
established in  Europe.*^  This  prorogation,  however,  continued  no  le^  than 
ten  years  •  and  the  proceedings  of  the  council  when  reassembled  in  the  year 
1562  fall  not  within  the  period  prescribed  to  this  history. 

The  convocation  of  this  assembly  had  been  passionately  desired  by  all  the ' 
states  and  princes  in  Christendom,  who,  from  the  wisdom  as  well  as  piety  of 
prelates  representing  the  whole  body  of  the  faithful,  expected  some  charitable 
and  efficacious  endeavours  towards  composing  the  dissensions  which  unhappily 
had  arisen  in  the  Church.  But  the  several  popes  by  whose  authority  it  was 
called  had  other  objects  in  view.  They  exerted  all  their  power  or  policy  to 
attain  these,  and  by  the  abilities  as  well  as  address  of  their  le^tes,  by  the 
Ijrnoranoe  of  many  of  the  prelates,  and  by  the  servility  of  the  inditrent  Italian 
bishops,  acanired  such  influence  in  the  council  that  they  dictate<l  all  its  decrees, 
and  framea  them,  not  with  an  intention  to  restore  unity  and  concord  to  the 
Church,  but  to  establish  their  own  dominion,  or  to  confirm  those  tenets  upon 
which  they  imagined  that  dominion  to  be  founded.  Doctrines  which  bad 
hitherto  been  M&iitted  upon  the  credit  of  tradition  alone,  and  received  with 
some  latitude  of  interpretation,  were  defined  with  a  scrupulous  nicety  and 
confirmed  by  the  sanction  of  authority  Rites  which  had  formerly  been  ob- 
served only  m  deference  to  custom  8up])osed  to  be  ancient  were  established  by 
the  decrees  of  the  Church  and  declared  to  be  essential  parts  of  its  worship. 
The  breach,  instead  of  being  closed,  was  widened  and  made  irreparable.  In 
flaee  of  any  attempt  to  reconcile  the  contending  parties,  a  line  was  drawn 
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with  such  studied  accuracy  as  ascertained  and  marked  out  the  distinctioa  be- 
tween them.  This  stilt  set  ve^  to  keep  them  at  a  distance,  and,  without  some 
signal  interposition  of  Divine  Provideuo^  must  render  theseuaration  perpetual. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  proceediuKS  ot  tius  assembly  is  derived  from  three 
different  authors.  Father  Paul,  of  Venice,  wrote  his  history  of  the  Council 
of  Trent  while  the  memorjr  of  what  had  passed  there  was  recent  and  some 
who  had  been  members  of  it  were  still  ahve.  He  has  exposed  the  intrigues 
and  artifices  by  which  it  was  conducted  with  a  freedom  and  severity  which  have 
given  a  deep  wound  to  the  credit  of  the  council  He  has  described  iu  delibera- 
tions and  explained  its  decrees  with  such  perspicuity  and  depth  of  thought 
with  such  various  erudition  aikl  such  force  of  reason,  as  have  jnstiy  entitled 
his  work  to  be  placed  among  the  most  admired  historical  compositions. 
About  half  a  century  thereafter,  the  Jesuit  Pallavicini  published  his  history 
of  the  council,  in  opposition  to  that  of  Father  Paul,  and,  by  employing  all  tte 
force  of  an  acute  and  refining  genius  to  invalidate  the  credit  or  to  confute  the 
reasonings  of  his  antagonist  be  labours  to  prove,  by  artful  apologies  for 
the  proceedings  of  the  coimcil,  and  subtile  interpretations  of  its  decrees,  that 
it  deliberated  with  impartiality  and  decided  with  judgment  as  well  as  candour. 
Vargas,  a  Spanish  doctor  of  laws,  who  was  appointed  to  attend  the  imperial 
ambassadors  at  Trent^  sent  the  bishop  of  Arras  a  regular  account  of  the  trans- 
actions there,  explaining  all  the  arts  which  the  l^te  employed  to  influ^oe 
or  overawe  the  council  His  letters  have  been  publishecL  in  which  be  inveighs 
against  the  (lapal  court  with  that  asperity  of  censure  which  was  natural  to  a 
man  who:^  situation  enabled  him  to  observe  its  intrigues  thoroughly,  and  who 
was  obliged  to  exert  all  his  attention  and  talents  in  order  to  disapfwint  them. 
But  whichsoever  of  these  authors  an  intelligent  person  takes  for  his  guide,  in 
forming  a  judgment  conceniing  the  spirit  of  the  council,  he  must  discover  so 
much  ambition  as  well  as  artifice  among  some  of  the  members,  so  much 
ignorance  and  oorniption  among  others,  he  must  observe  such  a  lar^^  infusion 
of  human  poliny  and  passions,  mingled  with  such  a  scantv  portion  of  that 
simplicity  of  heart,  sanctity  of  manners,  and  love  of  tnith,  which  alone  qualify 
men  to  determine  what  aoctrines  are  worthy  of  God  and  what  worship  is 
acceptable  to  him,  that  he  will  find  it  no  easy  matter  to  believe  that  any 
extraordinary  intiuence  of  the  Holy  Qhost  hovered  over  this  assembly  and 
dictated  its  decrees. 

While  Maurice  was  employed  in  negotiating  with  the  king  of  the  Romans 
at  Lintz,  or  in  making  war  on  the  emperor  in  the  Tyrol  the  Trench  king  had 
advancea  into  Alsace  as  far  as  Strasburg ;  and,  having  demanded  leave  of  the 
senate  to  march  through  the  city,  he  hoped  that  by  repeating  the  same  fraud 
which  he  had  practised  at  Metz  he  might  render  himself  master  of  the  place 
and  by  that  means  secure  a  passage  over  the  Rhine  into  the  heart  of  Germany. 
But  the  Strasburghers,  instructed  and  put  on  their  guard  by  the  credulity  and 
misfortune  of  their  neighbours,  shut  their  ^tes,  and,  havuig  aMsembled  a 
garrison  of  five  tbousano^soldiers,  repaired  their  fortificatious,  nued  the  houses 
in  their  suburbs,  and  determined  to  defend  themselves  to  the  utmost  At  the 
same  time  they  sent  a  de()utation  of  their  most  respectable  citizens  to  the 
king,  in  order  to  divert  him  from  making  any  hostile  attempt  upon  them. 
The  electors  of  Treves  and  Cologne,  the  duke  of  Cleves,  and  other  princes  in 
the  neighbourhood,  interposed  in  their  behalf,  beseeching  Henry  that  he  would 
not  forget  so  soon  the  title  which  he  had  generously  assumed,  and,  instead  of 
being  the  deliverer  of  Germany,  become  its  oppressor.  The  Swiss  cantons 
seconded  them  with  zeal,  solidtinjg;  Henry  to  spare  a  city  which  had  long  been 
connected  with  their  community  in  friendship  and  alliance. 
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Powerful  as  this  nnited  interoession  was,  it  would  not  have  prevailed  on 
Benry  to  forego  a  prize  of  so  much  valuer  if  he  had  been  in  a  condition  to 
have  seized  it  But  in  that  age  the  methoa  of  subsisting  numerous  armies  at 
a  distance  from  the  frontiers  of  their  own  country  was  imperfectly  understood, 
and  neither  the  revenues  of  princes  nor  their  experience  in  the  art  of  war  were 
equal  to  the  great  and  complicated  etibrts  which  such  an  undertaking  required. 
The  French,  though  not  far  removed  from  their  own  frontier,  began  already  to 
suffer  from  scarcity  of  provisions^  and  had  no  sufficient  magazines  collected  to 
support  them  during  a  siege  which  must  necessarily  have  been  of  great 
length."*  At  the  same  time,  the  queen  of  Hungary,  governess  of  the  Low 
Countries,  had  assembled  a  considerable  body  of  troops,  which,  under  the 
command  of  Martin  de  Rossem,  laid  waste  Champagne  and  threatened  the  ad- 
jacent provinces  of  France.  These  concurring  drcnmstances  obliged  the  king, 
thouffh  with  reluctance,  to  abandon  the  enterprise.  But,  being  willing  to 
acquire  some  merit  with  his  allies  by  this  retreat  which  he  could  not  avoia,  he 
pretended  to  the  Swiss  that  he  had  taken  the  resolution  merelr  in  compliance 
with  their  request  ;**  and  then,  after  giving  orders  that  all  the  horses  in  his 
anny  should  be  led  to  drink  in  the  Rhine,  as  a  proof  of  his  having  pushed  his 
oonqiiest  so  far,  he  marched  back  towards  Champagne. 

While  the  French  king  and  the  main  army  of  the  confederates  were  thus 
employed,  Albert  of  Brandenburg  was  intrusted  with  the  command  of  a  sepa- 
rate body  of  eight  thousand  men,  consisting  chiefly  of  mercenaries  who  had 
resorted  to  his  standard  rather  from  the  hope  of  plunder  than  the  expectation 
of  regular  pay.  That  prince,  seeing  himself  at  the  head  of  such  a  number  of 
desperate  adventurers,  ready  to  follow  wherever  he  should  lead  them,  soon 
began  to  disdain  a  state  of  subordination,  and  to  form  such  extravi^nt 
schemes  of  ag'^ndizing  himself  as  seldom  occur,  even  to  ambitious  mmds, 
unless  when  civil  war  or  violent  factions  rouse  them  to  bold  exertions  by 
alluring  them  with  immediate  hopes  of  success.  Full  of  these  aspiring  thoughts, 
Albert  made  war  in  a  manner  very  different  from  the  other  confederates.  He 
endeavoured  to  spread  the  terror  of  his  arms  by  the  rapidity  of  his  motions  as 
well  as  the  extent  and  rigour  of  his  devastations ;  he  exacted  contributions 
wherever  he  came,  in  order  to  amass  such  a  sum  of  money  as  would  put  it  in 
his  power  to  keep  his  army  together ;  he  laboured  to  get  possession  of  Nurem- 
berg, Ulm,  or  some  other  of  the  free  cities  in  Upper  Germany,  in  which,  as  a 
capital,  be  might  fix  the  seat  of  his  power.  But,  finding  these  cities  on  their 
guard  and  in  a  condition  to  resist  his  attacks  he  turned  all  his  rage  again.st 
the  i>opish  ecclesiastics,  whose  territories  he  plundered  with  such  wanton  and 
merciless  barbarity  as  gave  them  a  very  unfavourable  impression  of  the  spirit 
of  that  reformation  in  religion  with  zeal  for  which  he  i>retended  to  be  animated. 
The  bishops  of  Bamberg  and  Wurzburg,  by  their  situation,  lay  particularly 
exposed  to  his  ravajges :  he  obliged  the  former  to  transfer  to  him,  in  perpetuity, 
almost  one-half  of  bis  extensive  diocese^  and  compelled  the  latter  to  advance  a 
gretkt  sum  of  money  in  order  to  save  his  territones  from  ruin  and  desolation. 
Ihiring  all  those  wild  sallies,  Albert  paid  no  regard  either  to  Maurice's  orders, 
whose  commands  as  ffeneraiissimo  ot  the  league  he  had  engaged  to  obey,  or  to 
the  remonstrances  of  the  other  confederates,  and  manifestly  discovered  that 
he  attended  only  to  his  own  private  emolument,  without  any  solicitude  about 
the  ommon  cause,  or  the  general  objects  which  had  induced  them  to  take 
arms.** 

Maurice,  having  ordered  his  army  to  march  back  into  Bavaria,  and  having 

"  Thuan.,  351.  352.  *•  Slcld.,  5«l.— Tha«n.,  357. 

»  Sleid.,  667.— BrantdiM,  torn.  Til.  39. 
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I  a  prodamation  eixjoining  the  Lutheran  deijQr  and  iostnicton  of 
youth  to  reBume  the  exercise  of  their  f imctioiis  in  all  the  cities,  schools,  and 
univeraities  from  which  they  had  been  ejected,  met  Ferdinand  at  Paasau  oa 
the  twenty-sixth  day  of  May.  As  matters  of  the  gieatea^  conseouenoe  to  the 
future  Deace  and  independence  of  the  empire  were  to  be  settled  in  this  con- 
^ess,  tlie  eyes  of  all  Germaur  were  fixed  upon  it.  Besides  Feidinand  and  the 
imperial  ambassadors,  the  duke  of  Bavaria, the  bishom of  Saltzburg and  Aich- 
stadt,  the  miuisterit  of  all  the  electors,  together  with  deputies  froui  meet  of  the 
considerable  princes  and  free  citie&  resorted  to  Passaii.  Maurice,  in  the  name 
of  his  associates,  and  the  king  oi  tne  Bomans,  as  the  emperor's  re|ffesentative^ 
Ojpened  the  negotiation.  The  princes  who  were  present,  together  with  the  depu- 
ties of  8uch  as*  were  absent^  acted  as  intercesBors  or  niediators  between  them. 
Maurice^  in  a  long  discourse,  explained  the  motives  of  his  own  oondoct 
After  havinff  enumerated  all  the  unooustitutionai  and  oupressive  acts  of  the 
emperoPs  aojninistration,  he^  agreeably  to  the  manifesto  winch  he  had  puUished 
when  he  took  aims  against  hub,  limited  his  demands  to  three  articlee :  that 
the  landgrave  of  Hesse  should  be  immediately  set  at  libeity;  that  the 
grievances  in  the  civil  government  of  the  empire  should  be  redreshed ;  and  that 
the  Protestants  should  be  allowed  the  public  exercise  of  their  relijgion  without 
molestation.  Ferdinand  and  the  imperial  ambassadors  discovering  their  im< 
willingness  to  gratify  him  with  regard  to  all  these  points,  the  mediators  wrote 
a  ioint  letter  to  the  emperor,  beseeching  him  to  deliver  Germany  from  the 
Galamities  of  a  civil  war,  oy  giving  such  satistection  to  Maurice  and  his  party 
as  might  induce  them  to  lay  down  their  arms ;  and  at  the  same  time  they  pre- 
vailed upon  Maurice  to  grant  a  prolongation  of  the  tnioe  for  a  short  time^ 
during  which  they  undertook  to  procure  the  emperor's  final  answer  to  his 
demands.  This  request  was  presented  to  the  emperor  in  the  name  of  all  the 
princes  of  the  empure,  Popish  as  well  as  Protestant>  in  the  name  of  such  as 
had  lent  a  helping  hand  to  forward  his  ambitious  schemes,  as  well  as  of  those 
who  had  viewed  the  progress  of  his  power  with  jealousy  and  dread.  The 
uncommon  and  cordial  unanimity  with  which  they  concurred  at  this  juncture 
in  enforcing  Maurice's  demands,  and  in  recommending  peace,  flowed  from  dif- 
ferent causes.  Such  as  were  most  attached  to  the  Koman  Catholic  Church 
could  not  help  observing  that  the  Protestant  confederates  were  at  the  head  oi 
a  numerous  army,  while  the  emperor  was  but  just  beginning  to  provide  for  hi« 
own  defence.  They  foresaw  that  ^;reat  etforts  would  oe  required  of  them,  and 
would  be  necessary  on  their  part,  m  order  to  ome  with  enemies  who  had  been 
allowed  to  get  the  start  so  far  and  to  attain  such  tormidable  power,  fixperienoe 
had  taught  them  that  the  fruit  of  all  these  efforts  would  be  reaped  bv  the 
emperor  alone,  and  the  more  complete  any  victory  proved  which  they  sfiould 
gain,  the  faster  would  the^  bind  their  own  fetters  and  render  them  uie  more 
mtolerable.  These  reflections  made  them  cautious  how  they  contributed  a 
second  time  by  their  indiscreet  zeal  to  put  the  emperor  in  possession  of  power 
which  would  be  fatal  to  the  liberties  of  their  country.  Kotwithstanding  the 
intolerant  spirit  of  bigotry  in  that  age,  thej  chose  rather  that  the  Protestants 
should  acquire  that  secunty  for  their  religion  which  they  demanded,  than,  by 
assisting  Charles  to  oppress  them  to  give  such  additional  force  to  tlie  imperial 
prerogative  as  would  overturn  the  constitution  of  the  empire.  To  all  these 
considerations  the  dread  of  seeing  Germany  laid  waste  by  a  civil  war  added 
new  force.  Many  states  of  the  empire  already  felt  the  destructive  rege  of 
Albert's  arms ;  others  dreaded  it ;  and  all  wished  for  an  aooommodation  be- 
tween the  emperor  and  Maurice,  which  they  hoped  would  save  them  from  that 
cruel  scourge. 
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Such  w«re  the  reasons  that  induced  so  many  prineea,  notwithstanding  the 
variety  of  their  jMtitical  intefests  and  the  opposition  iu  their  religious  senti- 
ments, to  unite  iu  reoomniendiug   to  the  emperor  an  accommodation  with 
MaQrice,  not  only  as  a  salutary  hut  as  a  necessary  measure.    The  motives 
which  nrompted  Charles  to  desire  it  were  not  fewer  or  of  less  weight.    He  was 
perfectly  sensible  of  the  superiority  which  the  confederates  had  aoc^uired 
through  his  own  negligence ;  and  ne  now  felt  the  insultictency  of  his  own 
reeourcw  to  oppose  them.    His  Spanish  subiects,  disgusted  at  his  long 
absence,  and  weary  of  endless  wars  wbich  were  of  little  benefit  to  their  country, 
refused  to  furnish  him  any  considerable  supply  either  of  men  or  money ;  anVl 
although  by  his  address  or  importunity  he  might  have  hoped  to  draw  from 
them  at  last  more  efiiectual  aid,  that,  he  knew,  was  too  distant  to  lie  of  anj 
service  in  the  present  exigency  of  his  affairs.    Uis  treasury  was  drained ;  his 
veteran  forces  were  dispersed  or  disbanded,  and  he  could  not  depend  much 
either  on  the  fidelity  or  courage  of  the  new-levied  soldiers  whom  he  was  collect- 
ing.   There  was  no  hope  of  repeating  with  success  the  same  artifices  which 
had  weakened  and  ruined  the  omaikaldic  league.    As  the  end  at  which  he 
aimed  was  now  known,  he  could  no  longer  empIoT  the  specious  pretexts  which 
had  formerly  concealed  his  ambitious  designs.    Every  prince  in  Germany  was 
alarmed  and  on  his  guard ;  and  it  was  vain  to  think  of  binding  them  a  second 
time  to  snch  a  degree  as  to  make  one  part  of  them  instruments  to  enslave  the 
other.    The  spirit  of  a  confederacy  whereof  Maurice  was  the  head,  experience 
had  taught  him  to  be  very  different  from  that  of  the  lengue  of  Smalkalde ;  and, 
from  wluit  he  had  already  felt  he  had  no  reason  to  natter  himself  that  its 
counsels  would  be  as  irresolute  or  its  efibrts  as  timid  and  feeble.    If  he  should 
resolve  on  continuing  the  war,  he  might  be  assured  that  the  most  considerable 
states  in  Germany  would  take  part  against  him ;  and  a  dubious  neutrality  was 
the  utmost  he  coukl  expect  from  the  rest    While  the  confederates  found  full 
employment  for  his  arms  in  one  quarter,  the  king  of  France  would  seize  the 
favourable  opportunity,  and  push  on  his  operations  in  another,  with  almost 
certain  success.    That  monarch  had  already  made  conquests  in  the  empire, 
which  Charles  was  no  less  eager  to  recover  than  impatient  to  be  revengea  on 
him  for  aiding  his  maleoontent  subjects.    Though  Henry  had  n(»w  retii^  from 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  he  had  only  varied  the  scene  of  hosti  ities,  having  in- 
vaded the  Low  Countries  with  all  his  forces.    The  Turks,  roused  by  the  solici- 
tations of  the  French  king,  as  well  as  stimukited  by  resentment  against 
Ferdinand  for  having  violated  the  truce  in  Hunoaiy,  had  prepared  a  powerful 
fleet  to  ravage  the  coasts  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  which  he  had  left  almo  t 
defenceless  by  calUng  thence  the  greatest  part  of  tne  regular  troops  to  join  the 
army  which  be  was  now  assembling. 

Ferdinand,  who  went  in  person  to  YiUach,  in  order  to  lay  before  the  emperor 
the  result  of  the  conferences  at  Passau,  had  likewise  reasons  peculiar  to  himself 
for  desiring  an  accommodation.  These  prompted  him  to  second  with  the 
greatest  earnestness  the  ar^ments  which  the  princes  assembled  there  had 
emptoyed  in  recommending  it  He  had  observed,  not  without  secret  satisfac- 
tion, the  fatal  blow  that  nad  been  given  to  the  despotic  ]x>wer  which  his 
brotner  had  usurped  in  the  empire.  He  was  extremeW  solicitous  to  prevent 
Charles  from  recovering  his  former  superiority,  as  he  foresaw  that  Ambitious 
prince  would  immediately  resume,  with  increased  eagerness,  and  with  a  better 
chance  of  suoc^  his  favourite  scheme  of  transmitting  that  power  to  his  son, 
by  excluding  his  brother  from  the  right  of  succession  to  the  imperial  throne. 
On  thiB  account  he  was  willing  to  contribute  towan's  circr.ms  ribing  tie  im- 
perial authority,  in  order  to  render  his  own  possesi^ion  of  it  certain.    Besides, 
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Solyman,  exasperated  at  the  loss  of  Transylvanuu  and  still  more  at  the  franda- 
lent  arts  bv  which  it  had  been  seized,  had  ordercn  into  the  field  an  aimj  of  a 
hundred  tnousand  men.  which,  having  defeated  a  great  body  of  Ferdinand's 
troops  and  taken  several  places  of  importance,  threatened  not  only  to  oomfdete 
the  conquest  of  the  province,  but  to  drive  them  out  of  that  part  of  Hoiigniy 
which  was  still  subject  to  his  jurisdiction.  He  was  unable  to  resist  sudi  a 
mighty  enemy ;  the  emperor,  while  engi^ed  hi  a  domestic  war,  oould  afford 
him  no  aid ;  and  he  could  not  even  hope  to  draw  from  Germany  the  contingent, 
either  of  troops  or  of  money,  usually  tumished  to  repel  the  mvasions  of  the 
infidels.  Maurice,  having  observed  Ferdmand's  perplexity  with  regard  to  this 
last  point,  had  offered,  if  peace  vrere  re-ef;tablishea  on  a  secure  foundation,  that 
he  would  march  in  person  with  his  troops  into  Hungary  against  the  TnrlcL 
Such  was  the  effect  of  this  well-timed  proposal  that  Ferdinand,  destitute  of 
every  other  prospect  of  relief,  became  the  most  zealous  advocate  whom  the 
confederates  could  have  employed  to  urge  their  daims,  and  there  was  hardly 
anything  that  they  oould  have  demanded  which  he  would  not  have  chosen  to 
grant,  rather  than  have  retarded  a  pacification  to  which  he  trusted  as  the  only 
means  of  saving  his  Hungarian  crown. 

When  so  many  causes  conspired  in  rendering  an  accommodation  eligible,  it 
might  have  been  expected  that  it  would  have  taken  place  immediately.  But 
the  inflexibilitjr  of  the  emperor's  temper,  together  mth  his  unwillingness  at 
once  to  relinquish  objects  which  he  had  long  pursued  with  such  earnestness 
and  assiduity,  counterbalanoed  for  some  time  the  force  of  all  the  motives 
which  disposed  him  to  peace,  and  not  only  put  that  event  at  a  distance,  but 
seemed  to  render  it  uncertain.  When  Maurice's  demands,  together  ^th  the 
letter  of  the  mediators  at  Passau,  were  presented  to  him,  he  peremptorily 
refused  to  redress  the  grievances  which  were  pointed  out,  nor  would  he  agree 
to  any  stipulation  for  the  immediate  security  of  the  Protestant  religion,  but 
proposed  referring  both  these  to  the  determination  of  a  future  diet  On  his 
part,  he  requii-ed  that  instant  reparation  should  be  made  to  all  who  during  the 
present  war  had  suffered  either  by  the  licentiousness  of  the  confederate  troops 
or  the  exactions  of  their  leaders. 

Maurice,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  emperor's  arts,  immediatelT 
concluded  that  he  had  nothing  in  view  by  these  overtures  but  to  amuse  and 
deceive ;  and  therefore,  without  listening  to  Ferdinand's  entreaties,  be  left 
Passau  abruptly,  and,  joining  his  troops,  which  were  encamped  at  Mergen- 
theim,  a  city  in  Franconia,  beiondng  to  the  knights  of  the  Teutonic  order,  ha 
put  them  in  motion  and  renewea  hostilities.  As  three  thousand  men  in  the 
emperor's  pay  had  thrown  themselves  into  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  and  might 
from  thence  invest  the  nei;;,'hbouring  country  of  Hesse,  he  marched  towvds 
that  city  and  laid  siege  to  it  in  form.  The  briskness  of  tnis  enterprise,  and  the 
vigour  with  which  Maurice  carried  on  his  approaches  against  the  town,  gave 
such  an  alarm  to  the  emperor  as  disposed  bun  to  lend  a  more  favourable  ear 
to  Ferdinand's  arguments  in  behalf  ot  an  accommodation.  Firm  and  haughty 
IIS  his  nature  was,  he  found  it  necessary  to  bend,  and  signified  his  willingness 
to  make  concessions  on  his  part,  if  Maurice,  in  return,  would  abate  somewhat 
of  the  rigour  of  his  demanos.  Ferdinand,  as  soon  as  he  perceived  that  his 
brother  began  to  yield,  did  not  desist  from  his  importunities  imtil  he  prevailed 
upon  him  to  declare  what  was  the  utmost  that  he  would  grant  for  the  security 
01  the  confederates.  Having  gained  this  difficult  point,  he  instantiy  despatched 
a  messenger  to  Maurice's  camp,  and,  imparting  to  niin  the  emperor's  final 
resolution,  conjured  him  not  to  frustrate  bis  endeavours  for  the  re-establish- 
ment of  peace,  or,  by  an  unseasonable  obstinacy  on  his  tide,  to  disiq^^xnnt  the 
wishes  of  all  Qermany  for  that  salutary  event 
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Maoriee,  notwiUutending  thd  prosperous  dtnatioa  of  his  afiain.  was  strongly 
indined  to  MsteQ  to  this  advioe.  The  emperor,  though  oTerreached  and  sur- 
prised, had  now  hefi;un  to  assemble  troops,  and,  howeTer  slow  his  motions 
might  be  while  the  nrst  effects  of  his  constomatioa  remained,  he  was  sensible 
thai  Charies  must  at  last  act  with  vigour  proportional  to  the  extent  of  his 
power  and  territories,  and  lead  into  Germany  an  army  formidable  by  its 
numbers,  and  still  more  by  the  terror  of  his  name  as  well  as  the  r^iembranoe 
of  his  past  victories.  He  could  scaroely  hope  that  a  confederacy  composed  of 
so  many  members  would  continue  to  <^rato  with  union  and  perseverance 
sullicient  to  resist  the  consistent  and  well-directed  efforts  of  an  army  at  the 
absolute  disposal  of  a  leader  accustomed  to  command  and  to  conquer.  He 
felt  already,  although  he  had  not  hitherto  experienced  the  shock  of  any 
adverse  event,  that  he  himself  was  the  head  of  a  disjointed  body.  He  saw 
from  the  example  of  Albert  of  Brandenbui^  how  difficult  it  would  be,  witii  all 
his  address  ana  credit,  to  prevent  any  particular  member  from  detaching  him- 
$«lf  from  the  whole,  and  how  impossible  to  recall  him  to  his  proper  nuuc  and 
subordination.  This  filled  him  with  apprehensions  for  the  common  cause. 
Another  consideration  gave  him  no  less  disquiet  with  regard  to  his  own  par- 
ticular interests.  By  setting  at  libertv  the  aegraded  elector^  and  by  repealing 
the  act  by  which  that  piince  was  deprived  of  his  hereditary  honours  and 
dominions,  the  emperor  had  it  in  his  power  to  wound  him  in  the  most  tender 
pari.  The  efforts  of  a  prince  beloved  of  his  ancient  subjects,  and  revered  by 
all  the  Protestant  party,  in  order  to  recover  what  had  been  unjustly  taken 
from  him^could  hardly  have  failed  of  exciting  commotions  in  Saxony  which 
would  endanger  all  that  he  had  acquired  at  the  expense  of  so  much  dissimn- 
lation  and  artifice.  It  was  no  less  in  the  emperor^  power  to  render  vain  all 
the  aolicitaUons  of  the  confederates  in  behalf  of  the  landgrava  fie  had  only 
to  add  one  act  of  violence  more  to  the  injustice  and  rigour  with  which  he  had 
already  treated  him :  and  he  had  accordinglv  threatened  the  sons  of  that 
unfortunate  prince  that  if  they  persisted  in  their  present  enterprise,  instead 
of  seeing  theu-  father  restored  to  liberty,  they  should  hear  of  his  having  suf- 
fered the  punishment  which  his  rebellion  had  merited^^ 

Having  deliberated  upon  all  these  points  with  his  associates,  Maurice 
thought  it  more  prudent  to  accept  of  the  conditions  offered,  though  less  advan- 
tag^eous  than  those  which  he  had  pronosecL  than  again  to  commit  all  to  the 
doubtful  issue  of  war.*'  He  rej^ired  forthwith  to  Passau,  and  signed  the 
treaty  of  peace ;  of  which  the  chief  articles  were,  that  before  the  twelfth  day 
of  August  the  confederates  shall  lay  down  their  arms  and  disband  their  forces ; 
that  on  or  before  that  day  the  landgrave  shall  be  set  at  hbert^  and  conveyed 
in  safety  to  his  castle  of  Kheinfels ;  that  a  diet  shall  be  held  within  six  months, 
in  order  to  deliberate  concerning  the  most  proper  and  effectual  method  of  pre- 
venting for  the  futore  all  disputes  and  dissensions  about  religion ;  that  in  the 
mean  time  neither  the  emperor  nor  any  other  prince  shall,  upon  any  pretext 
whatever,  offer  any  injury  or  violence  to  such  as  adhered  to  the  Confession  of 
Augsburg  but  allow  them  to  enjoy  the  free  and  undisturbed  exercise  of  their 
religion ;  that,  in  return,  the  Protestonts  shall  not  molest  the  Catholics,  either 
in  tneexerdse  of  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  or  in  performing  tiieir  reli^ous 
ceremonies ;  that  the  imperial  chamber  shall  administer  justice  impartially  to 
persons  of  both  parties,  and  Protestants  to  be  admitted  mdiscriminately  with 
the  Catholics  to  sit  as  judges  in  that  court ;  that  if  the  next  diet  should  not 
be  able  to  terminate  the  disputes  with  regard  to  religion,  the  stipulations  in 
the  puresent  treaty  in  behalf  of  the  Protestonts  shall  continue  for  ever  in  full 

«*  StokU  671.  «  Slekl^  Hist,  B<3,  etc.— Thiuui.,  lib.  x.  859»  etc. 
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force  and  vigoar ;  that  none  of  the  confederates  shall  be  liable  to  any  action 
on  account  of  what  had  hi^ipened  daring;  the  coarse  of  the  war ;  that  the  con- 
sideration of  those  encroacnmeuts  which  had  been  made,  as  Maurice  pre- 
tended, upon  the  constitution  and  liberties  of  the  empire,  shall  be  remitted  to 
the  approaching  diet ;  that  Albert  of  Brandenbai]^  snail  be  comprehended  in 
the  treaty,  provided  he  shall  accede  to  it  and  disband  his  forces  before  the 
twelfth  of  Auffust« 

Such  was  the  memorable  treaty  of  Passao,  that  overturned  the  vast  fabric 
in  erecting  which  Charles  had  employed  so  many  years  and  bad  exerted  the 
utmost  ettorts  of  his  power  and  policy ;  that  annoUed  ail  his  regulations  with 
regard  to  relision,  defeated  all  his  hopes  of  rendering  the  imperial  authority 
absolute  and  nereiditary  in  his  family,  and  establishea  the  Protestant  Church, 
which  had  hitherto  subsisted  precanously  in  Germany,  through  connivance  or 
by  expedients,  upon  a  firm  and  secure  basis.  Maurice  reaped  all  the  ^ory  of 
having  concerted  and  completed  this  unexpected  revolution.  It  is  a  smgufaur 
drcumstanoe  that  the  Reformation  should  be  indebted  for  its  securi^  and  full 
establishment  in  Qermany  to  the  same  hand  which  had  brought  it  to  the 
brink  of  destruction,  and  that  both  events  should  have  been  accomplished  by 
the  same  arts  of  dissimulation.  The  ends,  however,  which  Maiince  had  in 
view  at  those  different  junctures  seem  to  have  been  more  attended  to  than  the 
means  by  which  he  attained  them  ;  and  he  was  now  as  imiversally  extolled 
for  his  zeal  and  public  spirit  as  he  had  lately  been  condemned  for  his  indiffer- 
ence and  interested  policy.  It  is  no  less  worthy  of  observation  that  the  French 
king,  a  monarch  zealous  for  the  Catholic  &ith,  should  employ  his^poww  in 
order  to  protect  and  maintain  the  Reformation  in  the  empire,  at  the  very  time 
when  he  was  persecuting  his  own  Protestant  subjects  with  all  the  fierceness  of 
bigotiT,  and  that  the  leai^e  for  this  purpose,  which  proved  so  fatal  to  the 
Romish  Church,  should  be  negotiated  and  signed  by  a  Aoman  Catholic  bishop. 
So  wonderfully  doth  the  wisdom  of  Qod  superintend  and  reguli^  the  ca{Mrioe 
of  human  passions  and  render  them  subservient  towards  the  acoomplishmeiit 
of  his  own  purposes. 

Little  attention  was  paid  to  the  interests  of  the  Frendi  king  during  the 
negotiations  at  Passau.  Maurice  and  his  associates,  having  gained  what  they 
had  in  view,  discovered  no  great  solicitude  about  an  ally  whom  perhaps  thej 
reckoned  to  be  overpjaid  for  the  assistance  which  he  had  given  them  bj  his 
acquisitions  in  Lorrainci  A  short  clause  which  they  procured  to  be  inserted 
in  the  treaty,  importinff  that  the  king  of  France  might  communicate  to  the 
confederates  his  particular  pretensions  or  causes  of  bostilitv,  which  they  wotild 
lay  before  the  emperor,  was  the  only  sign  that  they  gave  ot  their  remembering 
bow  much  they  had  been  indebted  to  him  for  their  success.  Henry  expen- 
enoed  the  same  treatment  which  every  prince  who  lends  his  aid  to  the  auUiors 
of  a  civil  war  may  expect  As  soon  as  the  ra^e  of  faction  b^an  to  subside, 
and  any  prospect  of  accommodation  to  open^  his  services  were  foi^gotten,  and 
his  associates  made  a  merit  with  their  sovereign  of  the  ingratitude  with  which 
they  abandoned  their  protector.  But  how  much  soever  Henry  might  be 
enraged  at  the  perfidy  of  his  allies,  or  at  the  impatience  with  whidi  they 
hastened  to  make  their  peace  with  the  emperor  at  his  expense,  he  was  perfectly 
sensible  that  it  was  more  his  interest  to  keep  well  witti  the  Germanic  body 
than  to  resent  the  indi^ities  offered  him  by  any  particular  members  of  it. 
For  that  reason  be  dismissed  the  hostages  which  he  had  received  from  Maurice 
and  his  associates,  and  affected  to  talk  in  the  same  strain  as  formeriy  con- 
cerning his  zeal  for  maintaining  the  ancient  constitution  and  hberties  of  the 
empire. 

«•  BccihU  dM  Tnit^  U.  asi. 
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As  aoon  as  the  treaty  of  Paasau  was  ai^ed,  Maurice,  in  consequence  of  his 
engagements  with  Ferdinand,  marched  into  Himflarv  at  the  head  of  twenty 
thousand  men.  But  the  great  superiority  of  the  Turkish  armies,  the  frequent 
mutinies  both  of  the  Spanish  and  Qerman  soldiers,  occasioned  by  their  want 
of  pay,  together  with  the  dissensions  between  Maurice  and  Castaldo,  who  was 
piqued  at'  being  obli^  to  resign  the  chief  command  to  him,  prevented  his 
performing  anvthing  in  that  country  suitable  to  his  former  fame,  or  of  great 
benefit  to  the  king  of  the  Romans.* 

When  Maurice  set  out  for  Hungary,  the  prinoe  of  Hesse  parted  from  him 
with  the  forces  under  his  command,  and  marched  back  into  bis  own  country, 
that  he  mi^ht  be  ready  to  receive  his  father  upon  his  return  and  give  up  to 
him  the  reins  of  government  which  he  had  held  during  his  absence  But 
fortune  was  not  yet  weary  of  persecuting  the  landgrave.  A  battalion  of  mer- 
cenary troops  which  had  bieen  m  the  pav  of  Hesse,  being  seduced  by  Reifenberg, 
their  colonel,  a  soldier  of  fortune,  reauy  to  engage  in  any  enternrise,  secretly 
withdrew  from  the  voung  prinoe  as  he  was  marching  homewaros,  and  joined 
Albert  of  Brandenburg,  who  still  continued  in  arms  a^inst  the  emperor, 
refusing  to  be  included  in  the  treaty  of  Passau.  Unhappily  for  the  landgrave, 
an  account  of  this  reached  the  Netherlands  iust  as  he  was  dismissed  from  the 
citadel  of  Mechlin,  where  he  had  been  confined,  but  before  he  had  got  beyond  the 
frontiers  of  that  country.  The  queen  of  Hungary,  who  governs  there  in  her 
brother's  name,  incensed  at  such  an  open  violation  of  the  treatjr  to  which  he 
owed  his  iiber^,  issued  orders  to  arrest  him,  and  committed  him  i^ain  into 
the  custody  of  the  same  Spanish  captain  who  had  guarded  him  for  five  ^ears 
with  Uie  most  severe  viji^lance.  Philip  beheld  all  the  horrors  of  his  imprison- 
ment rmewed ;  and,  his  spirits  subsioine  in  the  same  nroportion  as  they  had 
risen  during  the  short  interval  in  which  ne  had  enjoyed  liberty,  he  sunk  into 
'  IstuanhaAl  Hist.  Hangar.,  S8S.— llitian.,  lib.  z.  3T1. 
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despair,  and  believed  himself  to  be  doomed  to  perpetaal  captivity.  Bat  the 
matter  being  so  explained  to  the  emperor  as  fully  satisfied  him  that  the  revolt 
of  Keif  en  berg's  mercenaries  could  be  imputed  neither  to  the  landgrave  nor  to 
his  son,  he  gave  orders  for  his  release ;  and  Philip  at  last  obtained  the  liberty 
for  which  he  had  so  lon^  languished.'  But,  though  he  recovered  his  freedom 
and  was  reinstated  in  nis  dominions,  his  sutierinffs  seem  to  have  brokeu  the 
vigoiur  and  to  have  extinguished  the  activity  of  nis  mind.  From  being  the 
bddest  as  well  as  most  enterprising  prince  in  the  empire^  he  became  the  luost 
timid  and  cautious,  and  passed  the  remainder  of  hia  days  in  a  pacific 
indolence. 

The  degraded  elector  of  Saxony  likewise  procured  his  liberty  in  con8eq[iieiice 
of  the  treaty  of  Passau.  The  emperor,  having  been  obliged  to  relinquish  all 
his  schemes  for  extirpating  the  Protestant  religion,  had- no  longer  any  motive 
for  detaining  him  a  pruioner ;  and.  being  extremely  solicitous  at  uat  juncture  to 
recover  the  confidence  and  good  will  of  the  Qermans^  whose  assistance  was 
essential  to  the  success  of  the  enterprise  which  he  meditated  against  the  king 
of  France,  he,  among  other  expedients  for  that  purpose,  thought  of  rdeastng 
from  imprisonment  a  prince  T^ose  merit  eiititjed  him  no  less  to  esteem  than 
his  suii'erings  rendered  him  the  object  of  compMsion.  John  Frederic  took 
possession,  accordingly,  of  that  part  of  his  territories  which  had  been  reserved 
for  him  when  Maurice  was  inveated  with  the  electoral  di^pii^.  As  in  this 
situation  he  continued  to  display  the  same  virtuous  magnanimity  for  which  he 
had  been  conspicuous  in  a  more  prosperous  and  splendid  state,  and  which 
he  had  retained  amidst  all  his  sutferincs,  he  maintained  during  ths  remainder 
of  his  life  that  high  reputation  to  whidi  he  had  so  just  a  title. 

The  loss  of  Metz,  Toul,  and  Verdun  had  made  a  deep  impression  on  the 
emperor.  Accustomed  to  terminate  all  his  operations  aoainst  Fcanee  with 
advantage  td  himself,  he  thought  that  it  nearly  ooncemea  his  honoor  not  to 
allow  Henry  the  superiority  in  this  war,  or  to  suffer  his  own  administvation  to 
be  stained  with  the  infamy  of  having  permitted  territories  of  such  consequence 
to  be  dismembered  from  the  empire.  This  was  no  less  a  point  of  interest  than 
of  honour.  As  the  frontier  of  Chanmgne  was  move  naked  and  lay  more  ex- 
posed than  that  of  any  province  in  France,  uharles  had  frequently,  during  his 
wars  with  that  kingdom,  made  inroads  upon  that  quarter  with  great  sooeesa 
and  efiect ;  but  if  Uenrv  were  allowed  to  retain  his  late  conqnests,  Franoe 
would  mtn  such  a  formidable  barrier  on  that  side  as  to  be  altogether  secure 
where  formerly  she  had  been  weakest  On  the  other  hand,  the  eauptmr  had 
now  lost  as  much,  in  point  of  security^  as  Franoe  had  acquired,  and,  hexag 
stripped  of  the  deifence  which  those  cities  afforded  it,  lay  open  to  be  invaded 
on  a  quarter  where  all  the  towns,  having  been  hitherto  considered  as  interior 
and  remote  from  an  enemy,  were  but  slightly  fortified.  These  oonsidenitions 
determined  Charles  to  attempt  recovering  the  three  towns  of  which  Henry  had 
made  himself  master ;  and  the  preparations  which  he  had  made  against 
Maurice  and  his  associates  enabled  him  to  cany  his  resolution  into  inunediate 
execution. 

As  soon,  then,  as  the  peace  was  concluded  at  Passau,  he  left  his  in^loriQiis 
retreat  at  Villach,  and  advanced  to  Augsburg^  at  the  head  of  a  considerable 


body  of  Qermans  which  he  had  levied,  together  with  ail  the  trom  which  he 
had  drawn  out  of  Italy  and  Spain.  To  these  he  added  severaf  battalkmBy 
which,  having  been  in  the  pav  of  the  confederates,  entered  into  his  service 
when  dismissed  by  them ;  ana  he  prevailed  likewise  on  some  prinoss  of  the 
empire  to  join  him  with  their  vassals.  In  order  to  conceal  the  dfliitinetion  of 
■  SMd..  BIS^Beknll  OMBSMBt.,  SSi. 
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this  formidable  annj,  and  to  guard  against  alarming  the  French  king  so  as  to 
put  him  on  preparing  for  the  defence  of  his  late  conquests,  he  save  out  that 
he  was  to  march  forthwith  into  Hungary,  in  order  to  second  Maurice  in  his 
operations  against  the  infidels.  When  ne  l>egan  to  advance  towards  the  Rhine, 
and  could  no  longer  employ  that  pretext,  he  tried  a  new  artifice,  and  spread  a 
report  that  he  took  this  route  in  order  to  chastise  Albert  of  Brandenburg, 
wfkoee  cruel  ejcactions  in  that  part  of  the  empire  called  loudly  for  his  inter- 
position  to  check  them. 

But  the  French,  having  grown  aca  uainted  at  last  with  arts  by  which  they 
had  been  so  often  deceived,  viewed  all  Charles's  motions  with  distrust  Henry 
immediately  discerned  the  true  object  of  his  vast  preparations,  and  resolved 
to  defend  the  important  conquests  which  he  had  gained  with  vigour  equal  to 
that  with  which  they  were  about  to  be  attacked.  As  he  foresaw  that  the 
whole  weight  of  the  war  would  be  turned  against  Metz,  bv  whose  fate  that  of 
Toiil  and  Verdun  would  be  determined,  he  nominated  rands  of  Lorraine, 
duke  of  Quise,  to  take  the  command  in  that  city  during  the  siege,  the  issue  of 
which  would  equally  affect  the  honour  and  interest  of  bis  country.  His  choice 
could  not  have  fallen  upon  any  person  more  worthy  of  that  trust  The  duke 
of  Guise  possessed  in  a  high  degree  all  the  talents  of  courage,  sagacitv,  and 
presence  of  mind  which  render  men  eminent  in  military  command.  He  was 
tartly  endowed  with  that  magnanimity  of  soul  which  delights  in  bold  enter- 
prises and  asDires  to  fame  by  splendid  and  extraordinaiy  actions.  He  repaii-ed 
with  joy  to  tiie  dangerous  station  assigned  him,  as  to  a  theatre  on  which  he 
might  display  his  great  qualities  under  the  immediate  eye  of  his  countrymen, 
all  readj[  to  applaud  him.  The  martial  genius  of  the  French  nobUity  in  that 
age,  which  considered  it  as  the  greatest  reproach  to  remain  inactive  when 
there  was  any  opportunity  of  signauzing  their  courage,  prompted  great  numbers 
to  follow  a  leader  who  was  the  darling  as  well  as  the  pattern  of  every  one  that 
courted  military  fame.  Several  princes  of  the  blood,  many  noblemen  of  the 
highest  rank,  and  all  the  young  omoers  who  could  obtain  the  king's  permission, 
entered  Metz  as  vohinteers.  By  their  presence  they  added  spirit  to  the  garrison, 
apd  enabled  the  duke  of  Quise  to  employ,  on  every  emergency,  persons  eager 
to  distin^iish  themselves  and  lit  to  conduct  any  service. 

But  with  whatever  alacrity  the  duke  of  Guise  undertook  the  defence  of 
Metz,  ne  found  everything,  upon  his  arrival  there,  in  such  a  situation  as  might 
have  induced  any  person  of  less  intrepid  courage  to  despair  of  defending  it 
with  success.  The  city  was  of  peAt  extent^  with  large  suburbs ;  the  walls 
were  in  many  places  feeble  and  without  ramparts ;  the  ditch  narrow ;  and  the 
<^d  towers  which  projected  instead  of  bastions  were  at  too  great  distance  from 
each  other  to  defend  the  space  between  them.  For  all  these  defects  he 
endeavoured  to  provide  the  nest  remedy  which  the  time  would  permit  He 
ordered  the  suburbs,  without  sparing  tiie  monasteries  or  churches,  not  even 
that  of  St  Amulph,  in  which  several  kings  of  France  had  been  buried,  to  be 
levelled  with  the  ground ;  but,  in  order  to  guard  against  the  imputation  of 
impiety  to  which  such  a  violation  of  so  many  sacred  edifices,  as  well  as  of  the 
ashes  of  the  dead,  mifht  expose  him.  he  executed  this  with  much  religious 
ceremony.  Having  ordered  all  the  holy  vestments  and  utensils,  together  with 
the  bones  of  the  kings  and  other  persons  deposited  in  these  churches,  to  be 
removed,  they  were  carried  in  solemn  procession  to  a  church  within  the  walls 
he  himself  walking  before  them  bareheaded,  with  a  torch  in  his  hand.  He 
then  pulled  down  such  houses  as  stood  near  the  walls,  cleared  and  enlarged 
the  ditdi,  repaired  the  ruinous  fortifications,  and  erected  new  ones.  As  it 
vai  neoessaiy  that  all  these  woiks  should  be  finished  with  the  utmost  expedi- 
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tion,  he  laboured  at  them  with  his  own  hands ;  the  officers  and  volnnteere 
imitated  his  example ;  aiid  the  soldiers  submitted  with  cheerfulness  to  the 
most  severe  and  fati^in^  service^  when  they  saw  that  their  superiors  did  not 
decline  to  bear  a  part  in  it  At  the  same  tiiue.  he  compelled  all  useless  persons 
to  leave  the  place ;  he  tilled  the  magazines  with  provisions  and  military  stores ; 
he  burnt  the  mills  and  destroyed  the  corn  and  forage  for  several  miles  round 
the  town.  Such  were  his  popular  talents,  as  well  as  his  arts  of  ac(}airing  an 
ascendant  over  the  minds  of  men,  that  the  citizens  seconded  him  with  no  less 
ardour  than  the  soldiers ;  and.  every  other  passion  being  swallowed  up  in  the 
zeal  to  repulse  the  enemy  with  which  he  inspired  them,  they  beheld  the  ruin 
of  their  estat^  together  with  the  havoc  which  he  made  among  their  public 
and  private  buildings,  without  any  emotion  of  resentment* 

Meantime,  the  emperor,  having  collected  all  his  forces,  continued  his  march 
towards  Metz.  As  he  passed  through  the  cities  on  the  Rhine,  he  saw  tlie 
dismal  effects  of  that  licentious  and  wasteful  war  which  Albert  had  carried  on 
in  these  parts.  Upon  his  approach,  that  prince,  thou^  at  the  head  of  twenty 
thousand  men,  withdrew  into  Lorraine,  as  if  he  had  intended  to  join  the 
French  king,  whose  arms  he  had  quartered  with  his  own  in  all  his  standards 
and  ensigns.  Albert  was  not  in  a  condition  to  cope  with  the  imperial  troops/ 
which  amounted  at  least  to  sixty  thousand  men,  forming  one  of  the  most 
numerous  and  best-appointed  armies  which  had  bieen  brought  into  the  field 
during  that  age,  in  anv  of  the  wars  among  Christian  princes. 

The  chief  command,  under  the  emperor,  was  conunitted  to  the  duke  of 
Alvik  assisted  by  the  marquis  de  Marignano,  toother  with  the  most  experi- 
enced of  the  Italian  and  Spanish  generals.  As  it  was  now  towards  the  end  of 
October,  these  intelligent  otficers  represented  the  great  danger  of  bc^nuing, 
at  such  an  advanced  season,  a  siege  which  could  not  fail  to  prove  very  tedious. 
But  Charles  adhered  to  bis  own  opinion  with  his  usual  obstinacy,  and,  being 
confident  that  he  had  made  such  preparations  and  taken  such  precautions  as 
would  insure  success,  he  ordered  the  city  to  be  invested.  As  soon  as  the  duke 
of  Alva  appeared,  a  lai^ge  body  of  the  French  sallied  out  and  attacked  his 
vanguard  with  great  vigour,  put  it  in  confusion,  and  killed  or  took  prisoners  a 
considerable  number  otmen.  By  this  early  specimen  which  they  gave  of  the 
conduct  of  their  officers  as  well  as  the  valour  of  their  troops,  they  showed  the 
imperialists  what  an  eneniy  they  had  to  encounter,  and  how  dear  every  advan- 
tage must  cost  them.  The  place,  however,  was  completely  invested,  the 
trenches  were  opened,  and  the  other  works  begrun. 

The  attention  both  of  the  besiegers  and  besieged  was  turned  for  some  time 
towards  Albert  of  Brandenburg,  and  they  strove  with  emulation  which  ^ould 
^in  that  prince,  who  still  hovered  in  the  neighbourhood,  fluctuating  in  all 

a  by  no 
i  French 
_  J  scrupled  at  no 

promise  which  they  thought  mi^ht  allure  him.  After  much  hesitation,  he  was 
gained  by  the  emperor,  from  whom  he  expected  to  receive  advanti^es  which 
were  both  more  immediate  and  more  permanent  As  the  French  king,  who 
began  to  suspect  his  intentions,  had  appointed  a  body  of  troop^  under  the 
duke  of  Aumale,  brother  to  the  duke  of  Guise,  to  watch  his  motions,  Albert 
fell  upon  them  unexpectedly  with  such  vigour  that  he  routed  them  entirely, 
killed  manv  of  the  officers,  wounded  Aumale  himself,  and  took  him  prisoner. 
Immediately  after  this  victory  he  marched  in  triumph  to  Metz  and  joined  his 
army  to  that  of  the  emperor.  Charles,  in  reward  for  this  service  aud  the  great 
•  Thuui..  si.  S87.  •  fiatol.  Gonltit  Htat,  127. 
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accession  of  strength  which  he  broofi^ht  him,  mnted  Albert  a  fonnal  i>aidon 
of  all  past  offences,  and  coniinned  nini  in  tne  possesidon  of  the  territories 
which  he  had  violently  usurped  during  the  war.* 

The  duke  ol  Quis^  though  deeply  affected  with  his  brother^  misfortune, 
did  not  remit  in  any  deflree  the  vigour  with  which  he  defended  the  town.  He 
harassed  the  besiegers  oy  frequent  sallies,  in  which  his  otlioers  were  so  ea^rer 
to  distinguish  themselves  that,  his  authority  lieing  hardly  sufficient  to  restrain 
the  impetuosity  of  their  ooun^je,  he  was  oliliged  at  ditfiBrent  tiroes  to  shut  the 
gates  and  to  conceal  the  keys,  in  order  to  prevent  the  princes  of  the  blood  and 
nobAemen  of  the  first  rank  from  exposing  themselves  to  danger  in  every  sally. 
He  repaired  in  the  night  what  the  enemrs  artillery  had  beat  down  during  the 
day,  or  erected  behind  the  mined  worKs  new  fortifications  of  almost  equal 
Btoiength.  The  imperialists,  on  their  part,  pushed  on  the  attack  with  mat 
spirit,  and  carried  forward  at  once  ajmroaches  against  different  parts  of  the 
town.  But  the  art  of  attackmg  fortified  places  was  not  then  arrived  at  that 
deii^ree  of  perfection  to  which  it  was  carried  towards  the  ck)se  of  the  sixteenth 
oentury^  auring  the  long  war  in  the  Netherlands.  The  besieeers,  after  the 
unweaned  labour  of  many  weeks  found  that  they  had  made  but  little  progress ; 
and,  although  their  batteries  had  made  breaches  in  different  places,  they  saw, 
to  their  astonishment,  works  suddenly  apnear,  in  demolishing  which  their 
fatigues  and  dangers  would  be  renewecL  The  emperor,  enraged  at  the  obsti- 
nate resistance  which  his  army  met  with,  left  ThionviUe^  where  he  had  been 
confined  bv  a  riolent  fit  of  the  gout ;  and,  though  stiU  so  infirm  that  he  was 
obliged  to  oe  carried  in  a  litter,  he  reared  to  the  camp,  that  by  his  presence 
he  might  animate  the  soldiers  and  urge  on  the  attack  with  greater  spirit 
Upon  his  arrival,  new  batteries  were  erected,  and  new  efforts  were  made  with 
redoubled  ardour. 

But  by  this  time  winter  had  set  In  with  great  rigour;  the  camp  was 
altemateiy  deluged  with  rain  or  covered  with  snow ;  at  the  same  time  pro- 
visions were  b^rae  extremely  scarce,  as  a  body  m  French  cavalry  which 
hovered  in  the  neighbourhood  often  intemipted  the  convoys  or  rendered  their 
arrival  difficult  ana  uncertain.  Diseases  be^n  to  spread  among  the  soldiers, 
especially  among  the  Italians  and  Sp&niards,  unaccustomed  to  such  inclement 
weather ;  great  numbers  were  disabled  from  serving,  and  many  died.  At 
length  such  breaches  were  made  as  seemed  practicable,  and  Charles  resolved 
to  hazard  a  ^neral  assault,  in  spite  of  all  the  remonstrances  of  his  generals 
against  the  imprudence  of  attackint:  a  numerous  garrison,  conducted  and 
animated  by  the  most  gallant  of  the  French  nobility,  with  an  army  weakened 
by  diseases  and  disheartened  with  ill  success.  The  duke  of  Gui8&  suspectinff 
the  emperor's  intentions  from  the  extraordinary  mo vementswhidi  ne  observea 
in  the  enemy^  camp,  ordered  all  his  troops  to  their  respective  posts.  They 
appeared  immediately  on  the  walls,  and  oehind  the  breaches,  with  such  a 
determined  countenance,  so  eager  for  the  combat,  and  so  well  prepared  to  give 
the  assailants  a  warm  reception,  that  the  imperialists,  instead  of  advancing  to 
the  charge  when  the  word  of  command  was  given,  stood  motionless  in  a  timid, 
dejected  silence.  The  emperor,  perceiving  that  he  could  not  trust  troops 
whose  spirits  were  so  much  oroken,  retired  abruptly  to  his  quarters,  complain- 
ing that  he  was  now  deserted  by  his  soldiers,  wno  deserved  no  longer  the 
name  of  men.* 

Deeply  as  this  behaviour  of  his  troops  mortified  and  affected  Charles,  he 
would  not  hear  of  abandoning  the  siege,  though  he  saw  the  necessity  of  chang- 
iag  the  method  of  atta':k.     He  suspended  the  fury  of  his  batteries,  and 

•  Sleld.,  67&.— Tbaao.,  Ub  xL  389,  39a.  «  Thaan.,  39T. 
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proposed  to  proceed  bj  the  more  secure  but  tedioos  method  of  nppiog.  Biit» 
as  It  still  oontmued  to  nun  or  to  snow  almost  incessantly,  such  as  wece 
employed  in  this  service  endured  incredible  hardships ;  and  the  duke  of  Quiee, 
whose  industiT  was  not  inferior  to  his  mlour,  discovering  all  their  mines, 
oounterworkea  them,  and  prevented  their  efiiect  At  last,  Charles,  finding  it 
impossible  to  contend  any  longer  with  the  severity  of  the  season,  and  with 
enemies  whom,  he  could  neither  overpower  by  f^ve  nor  subdue  by  art,  while 
at  the  same  time  a  contagious  distemper  raged  among  his  troops  and  cut  off 
daily  great  numbers  of  the  oflicers  as  ireU  as  soldiers^  yielded  to  the  aoUdtatious 
of  his  generals,  who  conjured  him  to  save  the  remauis  of  his  army  by  m  timely 
retreat.  '*  Fortune,"  says  he,  ^  I  now  perceive,  resembles  other  females,  and 
choose:^  to  confer  her  favours  on  young  men,  while  she  turns  her  back  on  those 
who  are  advanced  in  years." 

Upon  this,  he  gave  orders  immediately  to  raise  the  siege,  and  submitted  to 
the  disgrace  of  alMUidoning  the  enterprise  alter  having  continued  fifty-six  days 
before  the  town,  during  which  time  he  haa  lost  upwadrds  of  thirty  thousand  men, 
who  died  of  diseases  or  were  killed  hj  the  enemy.  The  duke  of  Guise,  as  soon 
as  he  perceived  the  intention  of  the  imperialists,  sent  out  several  bodies^  both 
of  cavalry  and  infanty,  to  infest  their  rear,  to  pidc  up  stragglers,  and  to  seize 
every  oi>portunity  of  attacking  them  with  advantasa  Sucn  was  the  conf osion 
with  which  they  made  their  retreat  that  the  French  might  have  harassed  them 
in  a  most  cruel  manner.  But  when  they  sallied  out,  a  spectacle  presented 
itself  to  their  view  which  extinguished  at  once  all  hostile  rage  and  melted 
them  into  tenderness  and  compassion.  The  imperial  camp  was  filled  with  the 
sick  and  wounded,  with  the  dmd  and  the  dying.  In  all  tne  different  roads  by 
which  the  army  retired,  numbers  were  found  who,  havioe  made  an  effort  to 
escape  beyond  their  strength,  were  left,  when  they  couTd  go  no  further,  to 
perish  without  assistancei  This  they  received  from  their  enemies,  and  were 
indebted  to  them  for  all  the  kind  offices  which  their  friends  had  not  the  power 
to  perform.  The  duke  of  Quise  immediately  ordered  proper  refreshments  for 
sucn  as  were  dymg  of  hunser ;  he  appointea  surgeons  to  attend  the  sick  and 
wounded ;  he  removed  sucli  as  could  bear  it  into  the  adjacent  viUa^ ;  and 
those  who  would  have  suffered  b^  being  carried  so  far,  he  admitted  mto  the 
hospitals  which  he  had  fitted  up  m  the  city  for  his  own  soldiers.  As  soon  as 
they  recovered.  h0  sent  them  home  under  an  escort  of  soldiers  and  with  money 
to  bear  their  charges.  By  these  acts  of  humanity,  which  were  uncommon  in 
that  age,  when  war  was  carried  on  with  greater  rancour  and  ferocity  than  at 
present,  the  duke  of  Guise  completed  the  fame  which  he  had  acquined  by  his 
gallant  and  successful  defence  of  Metz,  and  engaged  those  whom  he  had  van- 
quished to  vie  with  his  own  countiymen  in  extolling  his  name.' 

To  these  calamities  in  Germany  were  added  such  unfortunate  events  in  Ita!j 
as  rendered  this  the  most  disastrous  ^ear  in  the  emperor's  Ufa  During  hu 
residence  at  Villach,  Charles  had  applied  to  Cosmo  de*  Medici  for' the  loan  of 
two  hundred  thousand  crowns.  But  his  credit  at  that  time  was  so  low  that  in 
order  to  obtain  this  inconsiderable  sum  he  was  obliged  to  put  him  in  possession 
of  the  principality  of  Piombino,  and  by  giving  up  that  he  lost  the  footiiig 
which  he  had  liitherto  maintained  in  Tuscany,  and  enabled  Cosmo  to  assume 
for  the  future  the  tone  and  deportment  of  a  prince  altogether  independent 
Much  about  the  time  that  his  indigence  constrained  him  to  part  wit^  this 
valuable  tenitory,  he  lost  Siena,  which  was  of  still  greater  consequence^  through 
the  ill  conduct  of  Don  Diego  de  Mendoza.* 
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Siena,  like  most  of  the  great  cities  in  Italjr,  had  Icmg  eiyojed  a  reiMiblican 
gOTeniment,  under  the  protection  of  the  empire ;  but,  bein^  torn  in  nieces  by 
the  dissensions  between  the  nobiJity  and  the  people  which  dividea  all  the 
Italian  commonwealths,  the  faction  of  the  people,  which  gained  the  ascendant, 
besought  the  emperor  to  become  the  guaitiian  of  the  administration  which 
they  had  established,  and  admitted  into  their  dty  a  small  body  of  Spanish 
solaiers  whom  he  had  sent  to  countenance  the  execution  of  the  laws  and  to 
preserve  tranquillity  among  Uiem.  The  command  of  these  troops  was  given 
to  Mendoza,  at  that  time  ambassador  for  the  emperor  at  Rome,  who  persuaded 
the  credulous  multitude  that  it  was  necessarv,  for  their  security  a^inst  any 
future  attempt  of  the  noUes,  to  allow  him  to  build  a  citadel  in  Siena ;  and,  as 
he  flattered  himself  that  by  means  of  tlus  fortress  he  mi^ht  render  the  emperor 
master  of  the  dty,  he  pushed  on  the  works  with  all  possible  despatch.  But  he 
threw  off  the  mask  too  soon.  Before  the  fortifications  were  completed,  he 
began  to  indulge  his  natural  haughtiness  and  severity  of  temper  and  to  treat 
the  citizens  with  great  insolence.  At  the  same  time  the  solaiers  in  sarrison, 
being  paid  as  irr^ularlT  as  the  emperor's  troops  usually  were,  lived  almost  at 
discretion  upon  the  inhabitants,  and  were  guilty  of  many  acts  of  license  and 


)  injuries  awakened  the  Sienese  to  a  sense  of  their  danger.  As  they 
■aw  the  necessity  of  exerting  themselves  while  the  unfinished  fortifications  of 
the  dtadel  left  them  any  hopios  of  success,  they  applied  to  the  French  ambas- 
sador at  Rome,  who  readily  promised  them  his  master's  protection  and  assist- 
ance. At  the  same  time,  forgetting  their  domestic  animosities  when  such  a 
mortal  blow  was  aimed  at  the  liberty  and  existence  of  the  republic,  they  sent 
agents  to  the  exiled  nobles  and  invited  them  to  concur  with  them  in  saving 
their  country  from  the  servitude  with  which  it  was  threatened.  As  there  was 
not  a  moment  to  k)se,  measures  were  concerted  speedily,  but  with  creat 
prudence,  and  were  executed  with  equal  vigour.  The  dtizens  rose  sudaenly 
in  anns ;  the  exiles  Docked  into  the  town  from  different  parts  with  all  their 
partisans  and  what  troop  they  could  draw  together ;  and  several  bodies  of 
mercenaries  in  the  pay  of  France  appeared  to  support  them.  The  Spaniards, 
though  surprised  and  much  inferior  m  number,  defended  themselves  with  fret^t 
courage ;  but,  seeing  no  prospect  of  relief,  and  having  no  hopes  of  mauitaining 
their  station  long  in  a  half-finished  fortress,  thev  soon  gave  it  up.  Tlie 
Sienese,  i^ith  the  utmost  alacrity,  levelled  it  with  the  CTOund,  that  no  monu- 
ment miffht  remain  of  that  odious  structure  which  had  oeen  raised  in  order  to 
enslave  tnem.  At  the  same  time,  renoundnfi;  all  connection  with  the  emperor, 
they  sent  ambassadors  to  thank  the  king  of  France  as  the  restorer  of  their 
liberty,  and  to  entreat  that  he  would  secure  to  them  the  perpetual  enjoyment 
of  that  blessing  by  continuing  his  protection  to  their  repuolic' 

To  these  misfortunes,  one  still  more  fatal  had  abnost  succeeded.  The  severe 
administration  of  Don  Pedro  de  Toledo,  viceroy  of  Naples,  having  filled  that 
kingdom  with  murmuring  and  disaffection,  the  prince  of  Salerno,  the  head  of 
the  malecontents,  had  fled  to  the  coiurt  of  France,  where  all  who  bore  ill  will 
to  the  emperor  or  his  ministers  were  sure  of  finding  protection  and  as.si8tance. 
That  nobleman,  in  the  usual  style  (A  exiles,  boasting  much  of  the  number  and 

S^wer  of  his  partisans  and  ot  his  great  influence  with  them,  prevailed  on 
enry  to  thinx  of  invacUng  Naples,  nom  an  expectation  of  being  ioined  by  all 
those  with  whom  the  prince  of  Salerno  held  correspondence,  or  who  were  dis- 
satisfied with  Toledo's  government    But>  though  uve  first  hint  of  this  enter- 
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prise  was  suggested  by  the  prince  of  Salerno^  Heniy  did  not  choose  that  its 
succeijs  shoald  entirely  depend  upon  his  being  able  to  fulfil  the  promises  which 
he  had  made.  He  applied  for  aid  to  Solyman,  whom  he  courted,  after  his 
father's  example,  as  nis  most  vigorous  auxiliary  against  the  emperor,  and 
solicited  him  to  second  his  operations  by  sending  a  powerfid  fleet  into  the 
Mediterranean.  It  was  not  ditticult  to  obtain  what  he  requested  of  the  sultan, 
who  at  this  time  was  highly  incensed  against  the  house  of  Austria  on  aocoiuit 
of  the  proceedings  in  Hungary.  He  ordered  a  hundred  and  fifty  fshi^*  to  be 
equipped,  that  tney  might  sail  towards  the  coast  of  Naples,  at  whatever  time 
Henry  should  name,  and  might  co-opemte  with  the  French  troop  in  their 
attempts  upon  that  kingdom.  The  command  of  this  fleet  was  given  to  the 
corsair  Dragut,  an  officer  trained  up  under  Barbarossa,  and  seaioely  inferior 
to  his  master  in  courage,  in  talents,  or  in  good  fort«ine.  He  appeared  on  tlie 
coast  of  Calabria  at  a  time  which  had  been  agreed  on,  landed  at  neveral 
places,  plundered  and  burnt  several  villages,  and  at  last,  casting  anchor  in  the 
Bay  of  Naples,  filled  that  dtv  with  consternation.  But  as  tlie  French  fleet, 
detained  bV  some  accident  wnich  the  contemporary  historians  have  not  ex* 
plained,  did  not  join  the  Turks  acooiding  to  concert,  they,  after  waiting  twenty 
a&ys  without  hearing  any  tidin&;8  of  it,  set  sail  for  Constantinople,  and  thus 
delivered  the  viceroy  of  Naples  from  the  terror  of  an  invasion  whidi  he  was  not 
in  a  condition  to  have  resisted. '• 

As  the  French  had  never  given  so  severe  a  check  to  the  Emperor  in  any 
former  campaign,  they  expressed  immoderate  joy  at  the  success  of  their  arms. 
Charles  himself,  accustomed  to  a  long  series  of  prosperity,  felt  the  calamity 
most  sensibly,  and  retired  from  Metz  into  the  Low  Countnet:.  much  dejected 
with  the  cruel  reverse  of  fortune  which  affected  him  in  his  declining  aga  when 
the  violence  of  the  ^ut  had  increased  to  sud^  a  intch  as  entirely  broke  the 
vigour  of  his  constitution  and  rendered  him  peevish,  difficult  of  access,  and 
often  incapable  of  applying  to  business.  But  whenever  he  enjoyed  anv  interval 
of  ease,  all  his  thoughts  were  bent  on  revenge ;  and  he  deliberated  with  the 
greatest  solicitude  concerning  the  most  proper  means  of  annoying  France,  and 
of  effacing  the  stain  which  had  obscurea  the  reputation  and  j^ory  of  his  arms. 
All  the  schemes  concerning  Germany  which  had  engrossed  hmi  so  long  being 
disconcerted  by  the  peace  of  Passau,  the  affairs  of  the  empire  became  only 
secondary  objects  of  attention  ;  and  enmity  to  France  was  the  predominant 
passion  which  chiefly  occupied  his  mind. 

The  turbulent  ambition  of  Albert  of  Brandenburg  ezdted  violent  com- 
motions, which  disturbed  the  empire  during  this  year.  Thaat  prince's  troo]>s, 
having  shared  in  the  calamities  of  the  si^  of  Metz,  were  ff^eatly  reduced  in 
number.  But  the  emperor,  prompted  by  gratitude  for  liis  distiuguii^hed 
services  on  that  occasion,  or  perhaps  with  a  secret  view  of  fomenting  divisions 
among  the  princes  of  the  empire,  having  paid  up  all  the  money  due  to  him,  he 
was  enabled  with  that  sum  to  hire  so  many  of  trie  soldiers  dismissed  from  the 
imperial  army  that  he  was  soon  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  men  as  numerous  as 
ever.  The  bishops  of  Baniberi^  and  Wurzburg  having  solidted  the  imperial 
chamber  to  annul  by  its  authority  the  iniquitous  conditions  which  Albert  had 
compelled  them  to  si^,  that  court  unanimously  found  all  their  engagements 
with  hini  to  be  void  in  their  own  nature,  because  they  had  been  extorted  by 
force,  enjoined  Albert  to  renounce  all  daim  to  the  performance  of  them,  and, 
if  he  should  persist  in  such  an  unjust  demand,  exhorted  all  the  princes  of  the 
empire  to  take  arms  against  him  as  a  disturber  of  the  public  tranquillity.  To 
this  dedsioD  Albert  opposed  the  confirmation  of  his  transactions  with  the  two 
*•  ThoML.  876,  SSO.-Mtak.  de  RIMw,  IL  41tt.~OlMiiioii«. 
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pfelates.  which  the  emperor  had  gmnted  him  as  the  reward  of  his  having 
joined  toe  imperial  annv  at  Metz ;  and  in  order  to  intimidate  Ym  antagonist^ 
as  well  as  to  convince  tnem  of  his  resolution  not  to  relinquish  his  jiretensions, 
he  put  his  troops  in  motion,  that  he  might  secure  the  territory  m  question. 
Various  endeavours  were  employed,  and  many  expedients  proposed,  m  order 
to  prevent  the  kindling  of  a  new  war  in  Qermany.  But,  the  same  warmth  of 
temper  which  rendered  Albert  turbulent  and  enteiprising  inspiring  him  with 
the  most  sanguuie  hopes  of  success  even  in  his  wildest  undertakings,  he  dis- 
dainfully rejected  all  reasonable  overtures  of  aooommodation. 

Upon  this  the  imperial  chamber  issued  its  decree  against  him,  and  required 
the  elector  of  8azony,  together  with  several  other  princes  mentioned  by  name, 
to  take  arms  in  order  to  carry  it  into  execution.  Maurice  and  those  associated 
with  him  were  not  unwilling  to  undertake  this  service.  Tliey  were  extremely 
solicitous  to  maintain  public  order  b^  supporting  the  autliority  of  the  imperial 
chamber,  and  saw  the  necessity  of  givinj^  a  timely  check  to  the  usurpations  of 
an  ambitious  prince  who  had  no  principle  of  action  but  regard  to  his  own 
int^est  and  no  motive  to  direct  him  but  the  impulse  of  ungovernable  passions. 
They  had  good  reason  to  suspect  that  the  emperor  encoura^red  Albert  in  his 
extravagant  and  irregular  proceeding,  and  t^ecretly  ati'orded  him  assistance, 
that  by  raising  him  up  to  rival  Maunce  in  power  he  might  in  any  future  broil 
make  me  of  his  assistance  to  counterbalance  and  control  the  authority  which 
the  other  had  acquired  in  the  empire." 

These  considerations  united  the  most  powerful  princes  in  Germany  in  a 
league  aoainst  Albert,  of  which  Maurice  was  declared  generalissimo.  This 
foruiidabie  confederacy,  however,  wrought  no  change  in  Albert's  sentiments ; 
but,  as  he  knew  that  ne  oould  not  resist  so  many  princes  if  he  should  allow 
them  time  to  assemble  their  forces,  he  endeavoured  by  his  activity  to  deprive 
them  of  all  the  advantages  whidi  they  miuht  derive  m>m  their  luiited  power 
and  numbers,  and  for  that  reason  marched  directly  against  Maurice,  the 
enemy  whom  he  dreaded  most  It  was  happy  for  the  allies  that  the  conduct 
of  their  affairs  was  committed  to  a  prince  of  such  abilities.  He,  by  his 
authority  and  example,  had  inspired  ttiem  with  vigour ;  and,  having  carried 
on  their  prepaintions  with  a  degree  of  rapidity  of  which  confederate  bodies 
are  seldom  capable,  he  was  in  a  condition  to  face  Albert  before  he  could  make 
anyconsideraible  mrogress. 

Their  armies,  wnich  were  neariy  equal  in  nnmber,  each  consisting  of  twenty- 
four  thousand  men,  met  at  Sieverhausen,  in  the  duchy  of  Lunenburg ;  and 
the  violent  animosity  against  each  other  which  possessed  the  two  leaders  did 
not  siiffer  them  to  continue  long  inactiva  The  troops,  hitlamed  with  the 
same  hostile  rage,  marched  fiercely  to  the  combat ;  they  fought  with  the 
greatest  obstinacy ;  and,  as  both  generals  were  capable  of  avaiiinff  themselves 
of  every  fatvourable  occurrence,  the  battle  remained  long  doubtful,  each  gain- 
ing ground  upon  the  other  alternately.  At  last  victory  declared  for  Maurice, 
who  was  superior  in  cavalry,  and  Albert's  army  fled  in  confusion,  leaving  four 
thousand  dead  on  the  field,  and  their  camp,  baicgage,  and  artillery  in  the 
hands  of  the  conquerors.  The  allies  bousht  their  victory  dear;  their  best 
troops  suffered  greatly ;  two  sons  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  a  duke  of  Lunen- 
burg, and  many  other  persons  of  distinction  wexe  among  the  number  of  the 
aUun."    Bat  afl  these  were  soon  forgotten ;  for  Maurice  nimself,  as  he  led  up 
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to  a  second  charoe  a  body  of  hone  which  bad  been  broken,  received  a  wound 
with  a  pistol-builet  in  the  belly,  of  which  he  died  two  days  after  the  battle,  in 
the  thirty-second  year  of  his  age^  and  in  the  sixth  after  his  attaining  the 
electoral  dignity. 

Of  all  the  personages  who  have  appeared  in  the  history  of  this  active  age, 
M'hen  great  occurrences  and  sadden  revolutions  called  forth  extraordinairtaleiits 
to  view  and  afforded  them  full  opportunity  to  display  tiiemselves,  Maurice 
may  justly  be  considered  as  the  most  renarkable.  If  his  exorbitant  ambition, 
his  profound  dissimulation,  and  his  unwarrantable  nanniataon  of  his  kinsman^ 
honours  and  dominions  exclude  him  from  being  praisea  aa  a  virtuous  man,  his 
prudence  in  concerting  his  measures,  his  virour  in  executing  them,  and  the 
uniform  success  with  which  they  were  attended  entitle  him  to  the  appeUation 
of  a  great  prince.  At  an  age  when  imnetucaity  of  spirit  commonly  predomi- 
nates over  political  wisdom,  vrhea  the  mghest  effort  even  of  a  genius  of  the 
first  order  is  to  fix  on  a  bold  scheme  and  to  execute  it  with  promptitude  and 
courage,  he  fonued  and  conducted  an  intricate  plan  of  poliCT  which  deceived 
the  most  artful  monarch  in  Europe.  At  the  very  juncture  wnen  the  emperor 
had  attained  to  almost  unlimited  despotism,  Alaurice,  with  power  seemmgly 
inadequate  to  such  an  undertaking,  compelled  him  to  reUnquisb  all  his  usurpa- 
tions, and  established  not  only  the  religious  but  dvil  liberaes  of  Germany  on 
such  foundations  as  have  hitherto  remained  nnshaken.  Although  at  one 
period  of  his  life  his  conduct  excitod  the  jealousy  d  the  Protestants^  and  at 
another  drew  on  him  the  resentment  of  the  Roman  CathdIioB,  such  was  his 
masterly  address  that  he  was  the  only  prince  of  the  age  who  in  any  degree 
possessed  the  confidence  of  both,  and  whom  both  fatmented  as  tiie  most  able 
as  well  as  faithful  guardian  of  the  constitution  and  tews  of  his  country. 

The  consternation  which  Maurice's  death  occasioned  among  his  troops  pre- 
vented them  from  making  the  proper  improvement  of  the  vietorf  which  iber 
had  gained.  Albert,  whose  active  oourage  and  profuse  liberafi^  rendered 
him  the  darKne  of  such  militaiy  adventurers  as  were  tittle  solidtoos  about 
the  justice  of  his  cause,  soon  reassembled  his  broken  forces,  and  made  fresh 
levies  with  such  success  that  he  was  quickly  at  the  head  of  fifteen  thousand 
men,  and  renewed  bis  depredations  with  additional  fniy.  But  Henry  of 
Brunswick,  having  taken  the  command  of  the  allied  troops,  dateated  him  in 
a  second  battle,  scarcely  less  bloody  than  the  former.  Even  then  his  courage 
did  not  sink,  nor  were  his  resources  exhausted.  He  made  several  efforts,  and 
some  of  them  very  vigorous,  to  retrieve  his  afhirs ;  but,  being  laid  under  the 
ban  of  the  empire  by  the  imperial  chamber,  being  driven  by  degrees  out  of  all 
bis  hereditary  territories,  as  well  as  those  which  he  had  usurped,  being  for- 
saken by  many  of  his  officers,  and  overpowered  by  the  number  of  his  enemies, 
he  fied  for  refuge  into  France.  Aitsr  bavins  been  for  a  eonsidefable  time  the 
terror  and  scourge  of  Oermany,  he  lin^rea  out  some  years  in  an  indigent 
and  dependent  state  of  exile,  the  misenes  of  wliich  his  restless  and  arrogant 
spirit  endured  with  the  most  indicnant  impatience.  Upon  his  death  without 
issue,  his  territories,  which  had  oeen  seized  by  the  pnnces  who  took  aims 
against  him,  were  restored,  bv  a  decree  of  the  emperor,  to  his  collateral  heiis 
of  the  house  of  Brandenburg/'    [1557.1 

Maurice  having  left  only  one  dau^ter,  who  was  afterwards  married  to 
William,  prince  of  Orange,  by  whom  she  had  a  scm  who  bore  his  grandfather's 
name  and  inherited  the  great  talents  for  which  he  was  conspicuous,  a  violent 
dispute  arose  concerning  the  succession  to  his  honours  and  territoriies.  John 
Frederic,  the  degraded  elector,  claimed  the  electoral  dignity  and  that  part  of 
'*   SleldL,  692,  fiSf,  698.— StniT,,  Oprp.  Hlit.  Germ.,  ISTS. 
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Ins  patrimonial  estate  of  which  he  had  been  violently  stripped  after  the  Smal- 
kaloic  war.  AagustuS)  Maurice's  only  brother,  pleaded  (us  right  not  only  to 
the  hereditary  poAsessions  of  their  family  but  to  the  electoral  dignity  and  to 
the  terriUHries  which  Maurice  had  acquired.  As  Augustus  was  a  prince  of 
considerable  abilities,  as  well  as  of  great  candour  and  gentleness  of  manners, 
the  states  of  Saxony,  forgfMing  the  merits  and  sufiferings  of  their  former 
master,  declared  warmly  m  his  favour.  His  pretensions  were  powerfully 
supported  by  the  king  of  Denmark,  whoee  daughter  be  had  married,  and 
zealously  espoused  by  the  king  of  the  Romans  out  of  regard  to  Maurice's 
memory.  The  degraded  elector,  though  secretly  favonred  by  his  ancient 
enemy  the  emperor,  was  at  last  ooliged  to  reliaouish  his  claim,  upon  obtaining 
a  small  addition  to  the  territories  which  had  been  aUotted  to  Dim,  together 
with  a  stipulation  securing  to  his  family  the  eventual  succession  upon  the 
fulnre  of  male  heirs  in  the  Albertine  lina  That  unfortunate  but  magnani- 
mous prince  died  next  year,  soon  after  ratifying  this  treaty  of  agreement ;  and 
the  electoral  dignity  is  still  possessed  1^  the  descendants  of  Augustus.** 

During  these  transactions  in  Qermany,  war  was  carried  on  in  the  Low 
Gountries  with  considerable  v^ar.  The  emperor,  impatient  to  efface  the 
stain  which  his  ignominious  rcjMUse  at  Metz  left  upon  his  military  reputation, 
had  an  army  eariy  on  the  field,  and  laid  siege  to  Terouenne.  Thonsh  the 
town  was  ol  such  importance  that  Francis  used  to  call  it  one  of  the  two 
pillars  on  which  a  king  of  France  might  sleep  with  security,  the  fortifications 
were  in  bad  repair.  Henry,  trusting  to  what  had  happened  at  Metz,  thought 
nothing  more  was  necessary  to  render  all  the  efforts  of  the  enemv  abortive 
than  to  rmnforoe  the  garrison  with  a  considerable  number  of  the  voung 
nobility.  But  IVBss^,  a  veteran  officer  who  commanded  them,  being  taWea, 
and  the  imperialists  pushing  the  si^  with  great  visour  and  perseverance,  the 
place  was  taken  by  assault  That  it  might  not  fall  a^Ain  into  the  hands  of 
the  French,  Charles  ordered  not  only  the  fortificatimis  out  the  town  itself  to 
be  razed,  and  the  inhabitants  to  be  dimrsed  in  the  adjacent  cities.  Elated 
with  this  success,  the  imperialists  immeoiately  invested  Hesden,  which,  though 
defended  with  great  bravery,  was  likewise  taken  by  assault,  and  sucn  of  the 
sarrison  as  escaped  the  swcra  were  taken  prisoners.  The  emperor  intrusted 
the  conduct  of  the  siege  to  Emanuel  Phitibert  of  Savoy,  prince  of  Piedmont, 
who  on  that  occasion  gave  the  first  display  of  those  great  talents  of  mihtary 
command  which  soon  entitled  him  to  be  ranked  among  the  first  ^nerals  ot 
the  age,  and  facilitated  his  re-establishment  in  his  hereiditary  dominions,  the 
greater  part  of  which,  having  been  overrun  by  Francis  in  his  expeditions  into 
Italy,  were  still  retained  by  Henry." 

The  loss  of  these  towns,  together  with  so  many  persons  of  distinction, 
either  killed  or  taken  by  the  enemy,  was  no  inconsideraole  calamity  to  France, 
and  Henry  felt  it  veiy  sensibly ;  but  he  was  still  more  mortified  at  the 
emperor's  naving  recovered  his  wonted  superiority  in  the  field  so  soon  after 
the  blow  at  Metz,  which  the  French  had  represented  as  fatal  to  his  power. 
He  was  ashamed,  too,  of  his  own  remissness  and  excessive  security  at  the 
opening  of  the  campaign  ;  and,  in  order  to  repair  that  error,  he  assembled 
a  numerous  army  and  led  it  into  the  Low  Countries. 

Roused  at  the  approach  of  such  a  formidable  enemy,  Charles  left  Brussels, 
where  he  had  been  shut  up  so  closely  during  seven  months  that  it  came  to  be 
believed  in  many  parts  of  Europe  that  he  was  dead ;  and,  though  he  was  so 
much  debilitated  by  the  gout  that  he  could  hardly  bear  the  motion  of  a  litter, 
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he  hastened  to  join  his  arm^.  The  eyes  of  all  Europe  were  turned  with 
expectation  towards  those  mighty  and  exasperated  livalsy  between  whom  a 
decisive  battle  was  now  thought  uuavoidablei  But  Charles  having  prudently 
declined  to  hazard  a  general  engagement,  and  the  violence  of  the  autumnal 
rains  rendering  it  impossible  for  the  French  to  undertake  any  siege,  they 
it^tired,  without  having  performed  anything  suitable  to  the  great  preparations 
which  they  had  mada** 

The  imperial  arms  were  not  attended  with  the  same  success  in  Italy.  The 
narrowness  of  the  emperor's  finances  seldom  allowed  him  to  act  with  vigour 
in  two  different  places  at  the  same  time ;  and,  having  exerted  himself  to  the 
utmost  in  order  to  make  a  great  effort  in  theliow  Coimtries,  his  operations  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Alps  were  nroportionably  feeble.  The  viceroy  of  Naples, 
in  conjunction  with  Cosmo  de'  Medici,  who  was  greatly  alarmed  at  the  uitro- 
dnction  of  French  troops  into  Siena,  endeavoured  to  become  master  of  tliat  city. 
But,  instead  of  reducmg  the  Sienese,  the  imperialists  were  obliged  to  retire 
abruptly,  in  order  to  d^end  their  own  country,  upon  the  appearance  of  the 
Turkish  fleet  which  threatened' the  coast  of  Naples ;  and  the  French  not  only 
established  themselves  more  firmly  in  Tuscany,  but»  by  the  assistance  of  ^ 
Turks,  conquered  a  great  part  of  the  island  of  Oorsicai  subject  at  that  time  to 
the  Genoese.*' 

The  ai&irs  oi  the  house  of  Austria  declined  no  less  in  Hun^jaiT  during  the 
course  of  this  year.  As  the  troops  which  Ferdinand  kept  ui  Transylvania 
received  their  pay  vexy  irregularly,  they  lived  almost  at  discretion  upon  the 
inhabitants ;  and  their  insolence  and  rapadousness  (g^reatly  dis^ted  all  ranks 
of  men,  and  alienated  them  from  their  new  sovereign,  who>  mstead  of  pro- 
tecting, plundered  his  subjects.  Their  indignation  at  this,  added  to  their 
desire  of  revenging  Martinuza's  death,  wrought  so  much  upon  a  turbulent 
nobility,  impatient  of  injury,  and  upon  a  fierce  people^  prone  to  change^  that 
they  were  npe  for  a  revolt  At  that  very  iimcture  theur  late  <)ueen,  Isabella, 
together  with  her  son,  appeared  in  Transylvania.  Her  ambitious  mind  could 
not  bear  the  solitude  and  inactivity  of  a  private  life ;  and,  repenting  quickly 
of  the  cession  which  she  had  made  of  the  crown  in  the  year  1551,  she  left  the 
place  of  her  retreat,  hoping  that  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  Hun£;arians  with 
the  Austrian  government  would  prompt  them  once  more  to  recognize  her  son's 
right  to  the  crown.  Some  noblemen  of  great  eminence  declared  immediately 
in  his  favour.  The  basha  of  Belgrade,  by  Solyman's  order,  esnoused  his  causes 
in  opposition  to  Ferdinand;  the  Spanish  and  German  soldieni,  instead  of 
advancing  against  the  enemy,  mutinied  for  want  of  pay,  declaring  that  they 
would  march  back  to  Vienna ;  so  that  Castaldo,  their  general,  was  obliged  to 
abandon  Transylvania  to  Isabella  and  the  Turks,  and  to  place  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  mutineers,  that  by  his  authority  he  might  restrain  them  from 
plundering  the  Austrian  territories  through  which  they  passed.'* 

Ferdinand's  attention  was  turned  so  entirely  towards  the  affairs  of  Germany, 
and  his  treasures  so  much  exhausted  by  his  late  efforts  in  Hungary,  that  he 
made  no  attempt  to  recover  this  valuable  province^  although  a  favourable 
opportunity  for  that  purpose  presented  itself,  as  Solyman  was  then  engaged  in 
a  war  with  Persia,  and  involved  besides  in  domestic  calamities  which  engrossed 
and  disturbed  his  mind.  Solyman,  though  distinguished  by  many  accomplish- 
nients  from  the  other  Ottoman  princes,  nad  all  the  passions  peculiar  to  that 
violent  and  haughty  race.  He  was  iealous  of  his  authority,  sudden  as  well  as 
furious  in  his  anger,  and  susceptible  of  all  that  rage  and  love  which  reigns 
in  the  East  and  often  produces  the  wildest  and  most  tragical  effects.    Uis 
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&vourite  mistress  was  a  GircassiaD  slave  of  exquisite  beauty,  who  bore  him  a 
son  called  Mustapha,  whom,  both  on  account  of  his  birthright  and  his  merit, 
he  destined  to  be  the  heir  of  his  crown.  Rozalana,  a  Rusnan  captive,  soon 
supplanted  the  Circassian,  and  nined  the  sultan's  heart  Having  the  address 
to  retain  the  conquest  which  she  had  made,  she  kept  possession  of  his  love 
without  any  rival  for  many  years,  during  which  she  Drought  him  several  sons 
and  one  daughter.  AH  the  happiness,  however,  which  we  derived  from  the 
unbounded  sway  that  she  had  acquired  over  a  monarch  whom  one-half  of  the 
world  revered  or  dreaded,  was  embittered  by  perpetual  reflections  on  Mus* 
tapha's  accession  to  the  throne,  and  the  certain  death  of  her  sons,  who  she 
foresaw  would  be  immediately  sacrificed,  according  to  the  barbarous  jealousy 
of  Turkish  policy,  to  the  safety  of  the  new  emperor.  By  dwelling  continually 
on  this  melancholy  idea,  she  came  gradually  to  view  Mustapha  as  the  enemj 
of  her  children,  and  to  nate  him  with  more  than  a  stepmother's  ill  will  This 
prompted  her  to  wish  his  destruction,  in  order  to  secure  for  one  of  her  own 
sons  the  throne  which  was  destined  for  him.  Nor  did  she  want  either  am- 
bition to  attempt  such  a  high  enterprise,  or  the  arts  reouisite  for  carrving  it 
into  execution.  Having  prevailed  on  the  sultan  to  dve  ner  only  daughter  in 
marriage  to  Rustan,  the  grand  vizk'T,  she  disclosed  ner  scheme  to  that  crafty 
minister,  who,  perceiving  that  it  w«u  his  own  intei-est  to  co-operate  with  her. 
readily  promised  his  assistance  towards  aggrandizing  that  branch  of  the  royal 
line  to  which  he  was  now  so  nearly  allied. 

As  soon  as  Roxalana  had  concerted  her  measures  with  this  able  confidant, 
she  began  to  affect  a  wonderful  zeal  for  the  Mahometan  religion,  to  which 
Solyman  was  superstitiously  attached,  and  proposed  to  found  ana  endow  a 
royal  mosque,  a  work  of  great  expense,  but  deemed  by  the  Turks  meritorious 
in  the  highest  degree.  The  mnfti,  whom  she  consulted,  approved  much  of  her 
pious  intention,  but,  having  been  gained  and  instracted  oy  Rustan,  told  her 
that  she,  being  a  slave,  could  derive  no  benefit  herself  from  that  holy  deed,  for 
all  the  merit  of  it  would  accrue  to  Solyman,  the  master  whose  property  she 
was.  Upon  this  she  seemed  to  be  overwhelmed  with  sorrow,  and  to  sink  into 
the  deepest  melancholy,  as  if  she  had  been  disgusted  with  life  and  all  its 
enjoyments.  Solyman,  who  was  absent  with  the  army,  being  informed  of 
this  dejection  of  mind  and  of  the  cause  from  which  it  proceeded,  discovered  all 
the  solicitude  of  a  lover  to  remove  it,  and,  bv  writing  under  his  hand,  declared 
her  a  free  woman.  Roxalana,  having  gained  this  pomt.  proceeded  to  build  the 
mosque,  and  reassumed  her  usual  gayety  of  spirit  But  when  Solyman,  on 
his  return  to  Constantinople,  sent  a  eunuch,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
seraglio,  to  bring  her  to  partake  of  his  bed,  she,  seemingly  with  deep  regret, 
but  in  the  most  peremptory  manner,  declined  to  follow  the  eunuch,  declaring 
that  what  had  been  an  honour  to  her  while  a  slave  became  a  crime  as  she  was 
now  a  free  woman,  and  that  she  would  not  involve  either  the  sultan  or  herself 
in  the  guilt  that  must.be  contracted  by  such  an  open  viohition  of  the  law  of 
their  prophet.  Solyman,  whose  passion  this  ditticulty,  as  well  as  the  affected 
delicacy  which  gave  rise  to  it,  heightened  and  inflamed,  had  recourse  imme- 
diately to  the  mufti  for  his  direction.  He  replied,  agreeably  to  the  Koran,  that 
Roxalana's  scruples  were  well  founded,  but  added  artfully,  in  words  which 
Rustan  had  taught  him  to  use,  that  it  was  in  the  sultan's  power  to  remove 
these  difliculties,lby  e^ousing  her  as  his  lawful  wife.  The  amorous  monarch 
closed  ea^^erly  with  the  proposal,  and  solemnly  married  her,  according  to  the 
form  of  the  Mahometan  ritual ;  though,  by  so  doing,  be  disregarded  a  maxim 
of  \)o\\cj  which  the  pride  of  the  Ottoman  blood  had  taught  all  the  sultans  since 
Bajazet  I.  to  consider  as  mvidable.    From  his  time  ncme  of  the  Turkish 
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monarchs  had  mairied,  because,  when  he  was  vanquished  and  taken  {nisoner 
bv  Tamerlane,  his  wife  had  been  abused  with  barbarous  insolence  hj  the 
Tartar:!.  That  no  similar  calamity  might  a^^  subject  the  Ottoman  &ixii]y 
to  the  same  di^pnace,  the  sultans  admitted  none  to  their  beds  but  slaves^  whose 
dishonour  could  not  bring  anr  such  stain  upon  their  house. 

But  the  more  uncommon  tne  step  was,  the  more  it  convinced  Roxalana  of 
the  unbounded  influence  which  she  had  acquired  over  the  sultan's  heart,  &ud 
emboldened  her  to  prosecute,  with  ereater  hope  of  success,  the  scheme  that  she 
had  formed  in  order.to  destroy  Mustapha.  This  voong  prince,  having  been 
intrusted  by  his  Either,  according  to  the  practice  of  the  saltans  in  that  a^& 
with  the  government  of  several  different  provinces,  was  at  that  time  invested 
with  the  admimstration  in  Diarbequir,  the  ancient  Mesopotamia,  which  Soly- 
man  had  wrested  from  the  Persians  and  added  to  lus  empire.  In  all  these 
different  commands,  Mustapha  had  conducted  himself  with  such  cautbus  pru- 
dence as  could  give  no  ofence  to  his  father,  though  at  the  same  time  he 
governed  with  so  much  moderation  as  well  as  justice,  and  displayed  such  valour 
and  generosity,  as  rendered  him  equally  the  favourite  of  the  people  and  the 
darling  of  the  soldiery. 

There  was  no  room  to  lay  any  folly  at  vice  to  his  chaige  that  could  impair 
the  high  opinion  which  his  father  entertained  of  him.  Roxalana's  msJevolenoe 
was  more  refined ;  she  turned  his  virtues  against  him.  and  made  use  of  these 
as  engines  for  his  destruction.  She  often  mentienecC  ui  Solyman's  presence, 
the  splendid  qualities  of  his  son  ;  she  celebrated  lus  courage,  nis  liberality^  his 
popular  arts,  with  malicious  and  exaggerated  praise.  As  soon  as  she  percaved 
that  the  sultan  heard  these  enconuums,  wnich  were  often  repeated,  with 
uneasiness,  that  suspicion  of  his  son  began  to  mingle  its^  witn  his  former 
esteem,  and  that  by  degrees  he  came  to  view  him  with  jealousy  and  fear,  she 
introduced^  as  by  accident^  some  discourse  concerniiiug  the  rebellion  of  his 
father,  Selun,agamst  Bajazet,  his  grandfather :  she  took  notice  of  the  bravery 
of  the  veteran  troops  under  Mustapha's  command,  and  of  the  neighbourhood 
of  Diarbequir  to  the  territories  of  the  Persian  sophi,  Solyman's  mortal  enemT. 
By  these  arts,  whatever  remained  of  paternal  tenderness  was  gradually 
extinguished,  and  such  passions  were  kindled  in  the  breast  of  the  sultan  as 
gave  all  Roxalana's  malignant  suggestions  the  colour  not  only  of  probability  but 
of  truth.  His  suspicions  and  fear  of  Mustapha  settled  into  deep-rooted  hatred. 
He  appointed  spies  to  observe  and  report  all  his  words  and  actions ;  he  watched 
and  stood  on  his  guard  asainst  him,  as  his  most  dangerous  enemy. 

Having  thus  aiienatea  the  sultan's  heart  from  Mustapha,  Koxalana  ven- 
tured upon  another  step.  She  entreated  Solyman  to  allow  her  own  sons  the 
liberty  of  appearing  at  couit,  hoping  that  b^  eaining  access  to  their  father 
they  might,  Dy  their  good  qualities  and  dutiful  deportment,  insinuate  them- 
selves into  that  place  in  his  affections  which  Mustapha  had  formerly  hdd ; 
and,  though  what  she  demanded  was  contrary  to  the  practice  of  the  Ottoman 
familv  in  that  age,  the  uxorious  monarch  granted  her  reauest^  To  all  these 
female  intrigues  nustan  added  an  artifice  still  more  subtle,  which  completed 
the  sultan's  delusion  and  heightened  his  jealousy  and  fear.  He  wrote  to  the 
bashas  of  the  provinces  adjacent  to  Diarbequir^  mstructing  them  to  send  him 
regular  intelligence  of  Mustapha's  proceedings  in  his  government,  and  to  each 
of  them  he  gave  a  private  hint,  flowing  in  appearance  from  his  zeal  for  their 
interest,  that  nothing  would  be  more  acceptable  to  the  sultan  than  to  receive 
favourable  accounts  of  a  son  whom  he  destined  to  sustain  the  glory  of  the 
Ottoman  imme.  The  bashas,  ignorant  of  lus  fraudulent  intention,  and  ea^r 
to  pay  court  to  their  sovereign  at  such  an  easy  price,  filled  their  tetters  with 
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studied  but  fatal  pMiegyrics  of  Mnstapha,  representing  him  as  a  prince  worthy 
to  socoeed  such  an  ilhistrious  father,  and  as  endowed  with  talents  which  mi^ht 
enable  him  to  emulate,  perhaps  to  equal,  his  fame.  These  letters  were  m- 
dustrionslv  shown  to  Soljrman  at  the  seasons  when  it  was  known  that  they 
would  make  the  deepest  impression.  Bveiy  expression  in  recommendation  of 
his  son  wounded  him  to  the  heart ;  he  suspectea  his  principal  oiiicerB  of  being 
ready  to  favour  the  most  desperate  attempts  of  a  pnnce  whom  they  were  so 
fond  of  praising;  and,  fancving  that  he  saw  them  already  assaulting  his 
throne  with  rebellious  arms,  he  determined,  while  it  was  yet  m  his  power,  to 
anticipate  the  blow,  and  to  secure  his  own  safety  by  his  son's  death. 

For  this  purpose,  though  under  pretence  of  renewing  the  war  agamst 
Persia,  he  ordered  Bustan  to  march  towards  Diarbequir  at  the  head  of  a 
numerous  army  and  to  rid  him  of  a  son  whose  life  he  deemed  inconsistent  with 
his  own  safety.  But  that  crafty  minister  did  not  choose  to  be  loaded  with  the 
odium  of  havmg  executed  this  cruel  order.  As  soon  as  he  arrived  in  Syria  he 
wrote  to  Soiyman  that  the  danger  was  so  imminent  as  called  for  his  immediate 
presence ;  tmt  the  camp  was  full  of  Mustapha's  emissaries ;  that  many  of  the 
soldiers  were  comipted ;  that  the  affections  of  aU  leaned  towards  him ;  that 
he  had  discovered  a  negotiation  which  had  been  carried  on  with  the  sophi  of 
Persia  in  order  to  many  Mustapha  with  one  of  his  daughters ;  that  he  already 
felt  his  own  talents  as  well  as  authority  to  be  inadequate  to  the  exigencies  of 
such  an  arduous  conjuncture ;  that  the  sultan  alone  had  8iu;acity  to  discern 
what  resolution  should  be  ttUcen  in  those  circumstances,  and  power  to  carry 
tfiat  resolution  into  execution. 

This  churge  of  courting  the  friendship  of  the  sophi  Boxalana  and  Bustan 
had  reserved  as  the  last  and  most  envenomed  of  all  their  calumnies.  It 
operated  with  the  violence  which  they  expected  from  Solvman's  inveterate 
aohorrence  of  the  Persians,  and  threw  him  into  the  wiliest  transports  of 
za^  He  set  out  instantly  for  Syria,  and  hastened  thither  with  aU  the  pre- 
cipitation and  impatience  of  fear  and  revenge.  As  soon  as  he  j<»ned  his 
army  near  Aleppo  and  had  concerted  measures  with  Bustan,  he  sent  a  chiaus, 
or  messenger  ot  the  court,  to  his  son,  requiring  him  to  repair  immediately  to 
his  presence.  MustaphiL  though  no  stranger  to  his  stepmother's  machina- 
tions, or  to  Bustan's  mahce.  or  to  Mb  father's  violent  temper,  vet,  relying  on 
his  own  innocence,  and  hopm^  to  discredit  the  accusations  of  his  enemies  by 
the  promptitude  of  his  obedience,  followed  the  messenger  without  delay  to 
Aleppo.  The  moment  he  arrived  in  the  camp,  he  was  introduced  into  the 
sultan's  tent  As  he  entered  it,  he  observed  nothing  that  could  give  him  any 
alarm ;  no  additional  crowd  of  attendants,  no  body  of  armed  guards,  but 
the  same  order  and  silence  which  always  reign  in  the  sultan'^  apartments. 
In  a  few  minutes,  however,  several  mutes  appeared,  at  the  sight  of  whom 
Mnstapha,  Imowing  what  was  his  doom,  cried,  with  a  loud  voice,  "  Lo,  my 
death  I "  and  attempted  to  fly.  The  mutes  rushed  forward  to  seize  him ; 
he  resisted  and  struggled,  demanding  with  the  utmost  earnestness  to  see  the 
sultan;  and  despair,  together  with  the  hope  of  finding  protection  from 
the  soldiers  if  he  could  escape  out  of  the  tent,  animated  him  with  such  extra- 
ordinary strength  that  for  some  time  he  baffled  all  the  efforts  of  the  execu* 
tioners.  Soiyman  was  within  hearing  of  his  son's  cries,  as  well  aff  of  the  noise 
which  the  struggle  occasioned.  Impatient  of  this  delay  of  his  revenge  and 
struck  with  terror  at  the  thoughts  of  Mustapha's  escaping,  he  drew  aside 
the  curtmn  which  divided  the  tent,  and,  thrusting  in  his  head,  darted  a  fierce 
look  towards  the  mutes,  and,  with  wild  and  threatening  gestures,  seemed  to 
condemn  their  sloth  and  timidity.    At  sight  of  hjs  fathir^s  furious  and  unre- 
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lenting  oountenaaee^  Mustoi^'s  stren^h  failed  and  bis  ooimge  fonook  him ; 
the  mutes  fastened  the  bowstring  about  bis  neck,  and  in  a  moment  pot  an 
end  to  bis  lif  & 

The  dead  body  was  enosed  before  tbe  sultan's  tent  The  soldiers  gathered 
round  it,  and,  oontemplating  that  moumiul  object  witb  astonishment  and 
sorrow  and  indignation,  were  ready,  if  a  leader  had  not  been  wanting,  to  have 
broke  out  into  toe  wildest  excesses  of  rage.  After  giving  vent  to  the  first  ex- 
pressions of  their  mef,  they  retired  each  man  to  his  ten^  and,  shutting  them- 
selves UD,  bewailed  in  secret  the  cruel  fate  of  their  favourite ;  nor  was  then 
one  of  them  who  tasted  food,  or  even  water,  during  the  remainder  of  that  day. 
Next  morninff  the  same  solitude  and  silenoe  reigned  in  the  camp ;  and  Soly- 
man,  being  auaid  that  some  dreadful  storm  would  follow  this  smlen  calm,  m 
order  to  appease  the  enraged  soldiers,  deprived  Ruttan  of  the  seals,  ordered 
him  to  leave  the  camp^  and  raised  Achmet,  a  gallant  officer,  much  bmved  in 
the  army,  to  the  digmtv  of  vizier.  This  change,  however,  was  made  in  concert 
with  Rustan  hims^,  tnat  crafty  minister  suggesting  it  as  the  only  expedient 
which  could  save  himself  or  his  master.  But  within  a  few  months,  when  the 
resentment  of  the  soldiers  began  to  subside,  and  the  name  of  Mnstei^  to  be 
forgotten,  Achmet  was  strangled  by  the  sultan's  command,  and  Rostan  re- 
instated in  the  office  of  vizier.  Together  with  his  former  power,  he  reaasamed 
the  plan  for  exterminating  the  race  of  Mustapha  which  he  had  cmioerted  with 
RoxaMuna ;  and,  as  they  were  afraid  that  an  only  son  whom  Mustapha  bad 
left  mi^t  grow  up  to  avenge  his  death,  they  redoubled  their  activify,  and,  by 
employing  the  same  arts  against  him  which  they  had  practised  against  his 
father,  t6y  inspired  Solyman  with  tbe  Same  fears,  and  prevailed  on  him  to 
issue  orders  for  puttine  to  death  that  young,  innocent  prince.  These  orders 
were  executed  with  barbarous  seal  by  a  ennudi,  who  was  de^Mtcbed  toBorso, 
the  pUu»  where  the  prince  resided ;  and  no  rival  was  left  to  dispute  the  Otto- 
man throne  with  the  sons  of  Roxalana.** 

Such  tragical  scenes,  productive  of  so  deep  distress,  sddom  occur  but  in  the 
history  of  the  great  monarchies  of  the  East,  where  the  warmth  of  the  duaaate 
seems  to  give  every  motion  of  the  heart  its  greatest  force,  and  the  absohite 
power  of  sovereigns  accustoms  and  enables  them  to  $;rattfy  all  their  passions 
without  control.  While  this  interesting  transaction  m  the  court  of  Solyman 
engaged  his  whole  attention,  Charies  was  pursuinff,  with  the  utmost  ardour,  a 
new  scheme  for  aggrandizing  his  family.  About  this  time  Bdward  YL  of  Eng- 
land, after  a  short  reign,  in  which  he  displayed  such  virtues  as  tilled  his  subjedbB 
with  sanguine  hopes  of  being  hanpy  under  his  government  and  made  them  near 
with  patience  all  that  they  sufieied  from  t^e  weakness,  tiie  dissensions,  and 
the  ambition  of  the  ministers  who  assumed  the  administration  during  his 
minority,  was  seized  with  a  lingering  distemper,  which  threatened  his  life. 
The  emperor  no  sooner  received  an  account  of  this  than  his  ambition,  always 
attentive  to  seize  every  of^rtunity  of  acquiring  an  increase  of  power  or  of 
territories  to  his  son,  sug^sted  the  thought  ot  adding  England  to  his  other 
kingdoms,  by  the  marriage  ot  Philip  with  the  Princess  Maiy,  the  heir  <tf 
Edward's  crown.  Being  apprehensive,  however,  that  his  son,  who  was  then  in 
Spain,  might  decline  a  match  with  a  princess  in  her  thirty-eigfath  year  and 
eleven  years  older  than  himself/|*  Charles  determined,  notwithstanding  his  own 
itge  and  infirmities,  to  make  offer  of  himself  as  a  husband  to  his  coosul 

But,  though  Mary  was  so  far  advanoed  in  years,  and  destitute  of  every 

"  Augerii  Gislenli  Busbequli  LegailonU  457.^MaiiTooeni.  Histor.VeneU.  Ub.  vIL  p.  60. 
TnTdc*  EplBtoto  IV.,  rranc,  1618,  p.  37—  -  PalUv..  Hiat.  Condi.  Trid.,  v.  ii.  c  13. 
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charm  either  of  person  or  EDanners  that  could  irin  afiection  or  cCHnroand  esteem, 
Pliilip  without  hesitation  gave  his  consent  to  the  proposed  match  b^  his  father, 
and  was  wiUing,  according  to  the  usual  maxim  of  princes,  to  sacnfice  his  in- 
clination to  his  ambition.  In  order  to  insure  the  success  of  his  scheme,  the 
emperor,  even  before  Edward's  deat^  began  to  take  such  steps  as  might 
faoiitate  it  Upon  Edward's  demise,  Mary  mounted  the  throne  of  England ; 
the  pretensions  of  the  l^dj  Jane  Qray  proving  as  unfortunate  as  they  were 
ill  founded."  Charles  sent  immediately  a  pompous  embassy  to  London  to  con- 
gratulate Mary  on  her  accession  to  tiie  throne  and  to  propose  the  alliance  with 
his  son.  The  queen,  daaled  with  the  prospect  of  marrving  the  heir  of  the 
greatest  monarch  in  Eur<^,  fond  of  uniting  more  closely  with  her  mother's 
mmily,  to  which  she  had  been  always  wanmy  attached,  and  eager  to  secure 
the  powerful  aid  which  she  knew  would  be  necessary  towards  carrying  on  her 
favoiurite  scheme  of  re-establishing  the  Romiah  rehgion  in  Eugkuid,  listened 
in  the  most  favourable  manner  to  the  proposal  Among  her  subjects  it  met 
with  a  very  different  reception.  Philh),  it  was  well  known,  contended  for  all 
the  tenets  of  the  Church  of  Rome  with  a  sanguinary  zeal  which  exceeded  the 
measure  even  of  Spanish  bigotry :  this  alarmed  all  the  numerous  partisans  of 
the  Reformation.  The  Castilian  haughtiness  and  reserve  were  far  from  bein^ 
acceptable  to  the  English,  who^  having  several  times  seen  their  throne  occupied 
by  persons  who  were  bom  subjects,  had  become  accustomed  to  an  uncere- 
monious and  famihar  intercourse  witn  their  sovereigns.  They  could  not  think 
without  the  utmost  uneasiness  d  admitting  a  foreign  prince  to  that  influence 
in  their  councils  which  the  husband  of  tiunr  queen  would  naturally  possess. 
They  dreaded,  both  from  Philip's  overbearing  t«nper  and  from  the  maxims  of 
the  Spanish  monarchy  which  he  had  imbibed,  that  be  would  infuse  ideas  into 
the  queen's  mind  dangerous  to  the  tiberties  of  the  nation,  and  would  introduce 
foreign  troops  and  money  into  the  kingdnm  to  assist  her  in  any  attempt 
against  them. 

Fun  of  these  apprehensions,  the  House  of  Commons,  though  in  that  age 
extremely  obsequious  to  the  will  of  their  monarchs,  presented  a  warm  address 
against  toe  Spanish  match  ;  many  pamphlets  were  published,  representing  the 
dangerous  consequences  of  the  aUianoe  with  Spam,  and  describing  Philip's 
bigotry  and  arrogance  in  the  most  odious  colours.  But  Mary,  inflexible  in  all 
her  resolutions,  paid  no  r^ard  to  the  remonstrances  of  her  commons  or  to  the 
sentiments  of  the  people.  The  emperor  having  secured,  by  various  arts,  the 
ministers  whom  she  trusted  most,  they  approved  warmly  of  the  match,  and 
large  sums  were  remitted  by  him  in  order  to  gain  the  rest  of  the  oouncO. 
Carainal  Pok^  whom  the  pope,  immediately  upon  Mary's  accession,  had  d& 
snatched  as  his  legate  into  England,  in  order  to  reconcile  his  native  country  to 
tne  see  of  Rome,  was  detained,  by  the  emperor's  command,  at  Dillinghen,  in 
Germany,  lest  by  his  presence  he  should  thwart  Philip's  pretensions  and  employ 
his  interest  in  mvour  of  his  kinsman^  Courtnay,  eaii  of  JDevonshire,  whom  the 
English  ardentiy  wished  their  sovereim  to  choose  for  a  husband.** 

As  the  ne^tiation  did  not  admit  of  delay,  it  waa  carried  forward  with  the 

Ctest  rapidity,  the  emperor  agreeing  without  hesitation  to  every  article  in 
ur  of  England  which  Mary's  ministers  either  represented  as  necessary  to 
soothe  the  people  and  tecondie  them  to  the  match,  or  that  wa%  suggested  by 
their  own  fears  and  jealousy  of  a  foreign  master.  The  chief  articles  were,  that 
Philip,  during  his  marriage  with  the  queen,  should  bear  the  title  of  king  of 
Endand,  but  the  Entire  administration  of  affairs,  as  well  sa  the  sole  disposal 
of  «]  revenues,  offices,  and  benefloes,  should  remain  with  the  queen ;  that  the 
«  GArte'«  HUrt.  of  England,  iii.  Ml.  «  Ibid.,  28S. 
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hdn  of  the  marriage  should,  together  with  the  crown  of  En^and,  inherit  the 
duchy  of  Bui^ndy  and  the  Low  Ooontries ;  that  if  Prince  Chariei,  Philiu's 
only  son  hy  a  former  marriage,  should  die  without  issue,  his  children  by  tiie 
queen,  whether  male  or  female^  should  succeed  to  the  crown  of  Spain  and  all 
tne  emperor's  htreiitary  dominions:  that  before  the  consummation  of  the 
marriage  Philip  should  swear  solemnly  that  he  would  retain  no  domestic  who 
was  not  a  subject  of  the  queen,  and  would  brinj^  no  foreigners  into  the  king- 
dom that  he  might  give  umbrage  to  the  English;  that  he  would  make  no 
alteration  in  the  constitution  or  laws  of  England ;  that  he  would  not  cany  the 

Sueen,  or  any  of  the  children  bom  of  this  marriage,  out  of  the  kingdom ;  that 
'  the  queen  should  die  before  him  without  issue,  he  would  immediately  leave 
the  crown  to  the  lawful  heir,  without  daiming  any  right  of  administration 
whatever ;  that  in  consequence  of  this  marriage  En(;land  should  not  be  engaged 
in  any  war  subsistinjr  between  France  and  Spam ;  and  that  the  allianoe 
between  France  and  England  should  remain  in  tuU  force." 

But  this  treaty,  Uiou^  both  the  emperor  and  Mary's  ministers  employed 
their  utmost  adoress  in  framing  it  so  as  to  please  the  English,  was  far  from 
Q  uieting  their  fears  and  jealonsieBL  They  saw  that  words  and  promises  were  a 
feeble  security  aj^inst  the  encroachments  of  an  ambitious  prince,  who.  as  soon 
as  he  got  possession  of  the  power  and  advantages  which  the  queen's  husband 
must  necessarilv  enjoy,  could  easily  evade  any  of  the  articles  which  either 
limited  his  authori^  or  obstructed  his  schemes.  They  were  convinced  that 
the  more  favourable  the  conditions  of  the  present  treaty  were  to  Eogland.  the 
more  Philip  would  be  tempted  to  violate  theoL  They  dreaded  that  Engiaud. 
like  Naples,  Milan,  and  the  other  countries  annexed  to  SpaiiL  would  soon  iea 
the  dominion  of  that  crown  to  be  intolerabljr  oppressive^  and  be  constrained, 
as  they  had  been,  to  waste  its  wealth  and  vigour  in  wars  wherein  it  had  no 
interest  and  from  which  it  could  derive  no  advantaga  These  sentiments  pre- 
vailed so  generally  that  every  part  of  the  kingdom  was  filled  with  discontent 
at  the  match  and  with  indignation  against  the  advisers  <tf  it  Sir  Thomas 
Wyat,  a  gentleman  of  some  note,  and  of  good  intentions  towards  the  public^ 
took  advantage  of  this,  and  roused  the  mhabitants  <^  Kent  to  arms,  in  order 
to  save  their  country  from  a  foreign  yokei  Great  numbers  resorted,  m  a  short 
time,  to  his  stands^ ;  he  marched  to  London  with  such  rapidi^,  and  the 
queen  was  so  utterly  unprovided  for  defence,  that  the  a^)ect  of  affikirs  was 
extremely  threatening;  and  if  any  nobleman  of  distinction  had  joined  the 
maleoontents,  or  had  Wyat  possessed  talents  equal  in  any  d^;ree  to  the  bold- 
ness of  his  enterprise,  the  insurrection  must  have  nroved  fatal  to  Mary's  power. 
But  all  W^f  s  measures  were  concerted  with  so  uttle  prudence  and  executed 
with  such  irresolution  that  many  of  his  followers  forsook  him ;  t^  vest  were 
dis]>ersed  bv  a  handful  of  soldiers,  and  he  himself  was  taken  priscmer,  without 
having  made  any  effort  worthy  of  the  cause  that  he  had  undertakoi  or  suitable 
to  the  ardour  with  which  he  engaged  in  it  He  suffered  the  punishment  doe 
to  his  rashness  and  rebellion.  The  queen's  autiiority  was  confirmed  and  in- 
creased by  her  success  in  defeating  this  inconsiderato  attempt  to  abridge  It 
The  Lady  Jane  Qrav,  whose  title  the  ambition  of  her  relations  had  set  up  in 
opposition  to  that  of  the  queen^  was^otwithstanding  her  youth  and  innocenoeu 
brought  to  the  scaffold.  The  Lady  EUzabeth,  the  queen's  sister,  was  observed 
with  the  most  jealous  attention.  The  treaty  of  marriage  was  ratified  by  the 
parliament 

Philip  landed  in  BngUnd  with  a  magnificent  retinue^  celebrated  his  nuptials 
with  great  solemnity ;  and,  though  he  could  not  lay  aside  his  natural  severity 
•■  Bjmer'a  FoBd.,  toI.  xt.  37T,  89S.— ll^m.  de  Bibler,  U.  4M. 
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and  pride^  or  Msume  gnunons  and  pojmlar  mannen,  he  endeavoured  to  ocm- 
dliato  the  fiivour  of  the  English  nooflitY  by  hla  extraordinary  liberality.  Lest 
that  should  fail  of  acquiring  him  such  influence  in  the  government  of  the 
kinedom  as  he  aimed  at  obtaining,  the  emperor  kept  a  hoaj  of  twelve  thou- 
aand  men  on  the  coast  of  Flanders,  in  readiness  to  embark  for  England  and  to 
support  his  son  in  all  his  enterprises. 

Emboldened  bv  all  these  favourable  drcumstanoes,  Mar^r  pursued  the  scheme 
of  extirpating  tae  Protestant  religion  out  of  her  dominions,  with  the  most 
IHneciDitant  zeaL  The  laws  of  Edward  VL  in  favour  of  the  Reformation  were 
repealed ;  the  Protestant  dergv  ejected ;  all  the  forms  and  rites  of  the  popish 
worship  were  re-established;  the  nation  was  solemnly  absolved  from  the  ^lilt 
which  it  had  contracted  durug  the  period  of  its  apostasy,  and  was  publicly  re- 
conciled to  the  Church  of  Rome  by  Cardinal  Pole,  who,  unmediately  after  tiie 
queen's  marriage,  was  permitted  to  continue  his  joum^  to  En^^d  and  to 
exercise  his  legatme  functions  with  the  most  ample  power.  Not  satbfied  widi 
having  overturned  the  Protestant  Church,  ana  re-estaUishing  the  ancient 
Intern  on  its  ruins,  Mary  insisted  that  all  her  subjects  should  conform  to  the 
same  mode  of  worehin  which  she  preferred,  should  profess  their  faith  in  the 
same  creed  which  she  had  approved,  and  abjure  everv  practice  or  opinion  that 
was  deemed  repu^pant  to  either  of  them,  rowers  altogether  unknown  in  the 
Bnglish  ooosUttttion  were  vested  in  certain  persons  anpointed  to  take  cog- 
nizance of  heresy,  and  they  proceeded  to  exercise  them  with  more  than 
inquisitorial  severity.  The  prospect  of  dan^r,  however,  did  not  intimidate 
the  principal  teachers  of  the  Protestant  doctrines,  who  believed  that  they  were 
oontending  for  truths  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  the  happiness  of  mankind. 
They  boldly  avowed  their  sentiments^  and  were  condemned  to  that  cruel  death 
which  the  Church  of  Rome  reserved  for  its  enemies.  This  shocking  punish- 
ment  was  inflicted  with  that  barbarit)[  which  the  rancour  of  false  zeal  alone 
can  inspira  The  English,  who  are  inferior  in  humanity  to  no  people  in 
Sorope,  and  remarkaue  for  the  mildness  of  their  public  executions,  beheld 
witli  astonishment  and  horror  persons  who  had  filled  the  most  respectable 
stations  in  the  Church,  and  who  were  venerable  on  account  of  their  age,  their 
mety,  and  their  literature,  condemned  to  endure  torments  to  which  their  laws 
did  not  subject  even  the  most  atrocious  criminals. 

This  extreme  rigour  did  not  accomplish  the  end  at  which  Mary  aimed.  The 
INktienee  and  fortitude  with  which  these  martyrs  for  the  Reformation  sub- 
mitted to  their  sufferings,  the  heroic  contempt  of  death  expressed  by  persons 
of  everv  lank  and  age  and  sex,  confirmed  many  more  in  the  Protestant  faith 
than  the  threats  of  their  enraged  prosecutors  could  frighten  into  apostasy. 
The  business  of  such  as  were  intrusted  with  tryine  heretics  multiplied  con- 
tinoally,  and  appeared  to  be  as  endless  as  it  was  odioua  The  queen's  ablest 
ministers  became  sensible  how  impolitic,  as  well  as  dangerous,  it  was  to  irritate 
the  people  b^  the  frequent  spectacle  of  public  executions,  which  they  detested 
as  no  less  unjust  than  cruel  Even  Philip  was  so  thoroughly  convinced  of  her 
having  run  to  an  excess  of  rigour  that  on  this  occasion  ne  assumed  a  part  to 
which  he  was  little  accustomed,  becomuig  an  advocate  for  moderation  and 
lenity.** 

But.  notwithstanding  this  attempt  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  English. 
they  discovered  a  constant  jealousy  and  distrust  of  all  his  intentions ;  and 
when  some  members,  who  had  been  gained  by  the  court,  ventured  to  move  in 
the  House  of  Commons  that  the  nation  ought  to  assist  the  emperor,  the 

•*  Oodwfn't  Aanato  of  QMen  Mary.  ap.       Rdbna.,  U.  tS8»  SOS. 
KcBneW  VOL  U.  p.  329.— Buraet'a  Hiat.  of 
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qneen's  &ther-in-law,  in  his  war  against  Fnuioe,  the  propoeal  was  rgeetod 
witii  general  dissatisfaction.  A  motion  wliich  was  made,  that  the  pariiament 
9houla  give  its  consent  tiiat  Pbifip  might  be  publicly  crowned  as  die  queen^ 
husband,  met  with  such  a  cold  reception  that  it  was  mstantij  withdmwn.* 

The  kinff  of  France  had  obserred  the  progress  of  the  emperor's  n^gotiatkHi 
in  England  with  much  uneasiness.  The  great  accession  of  territories  as  veH 
as  reputation  whidi  his  enemy  would  acquire  bj  the  marria^  of  his  son  with 
the  queen  ol  such  a  powerful  kinedom  was  obnous  and  f orraidabieL  He  easily 
foresaw  that  the  Bn^sh,  notwithstanding  all  thehr  fears  and  precaotioiia, 
would  soon  be  drawn  m  to  take  part  in  the  quairds  on  the  Continent^  and  be 
coinpeUed  to  act  in  subserviency  to  the  emperor's  ambitious  schemes.  For 
this  reason,  Henry  had  pr^m  it  in  cham  to  his  ambassador  at  the  ooort  of 
London  to  employ  all  his  address  in  orcfer  to  defeat  or  retard  the  treats  of 
marriage:  an<I,  as  there  was  not  at  that  time  any  prince  of  the  blooa  m 
France  whom  he  could  propose  to  the  queen  as  a  husband,  he  instructed  him 
to  co-operate  with  sudi  of  the  English  as  wished  their  sovereign  to  marry  one 
of  her  own  subjects.  But,  the  queen's  ardour  and  precipitation  in  ciorii^ 
with  the  first  overtures  in  nvonr  of  Philip  having  rendered  all  his  endeavonn 
ineffectual,  Henry  was  so  far  from  thinfang  it  prudent  to  give  any  tad  to  tlie 
Enehsh  malecontents.  though  earnestly  solidted  by  Wyat  and  their  other 
leaders,  who  tempted  him  to  take  him  under  his  protection,  by  offers  of  greflt 
advantage  to  France,  that  he  oommanded  his  ambassador  to  con^tulale  the 
queen  in  the  warmest  terms  upon  tiie  supi>re8sion  of  the  insurrection. 

Notwithstanding^  these  external  professions,  Heniy  dreaded  so  mudi  the 
consequence  of  this  alliance,  which  more  Uian  compensated  for  aO  the  onperor 
had  lost  in  (Germany,  that  he  determined  to  carry  on  his  mUitaiy  operatioiifly 
both  in  the  Low  Oountries  and  in  Italy,  with  extraordinaxy  vigour,  in  order 
that  he  might  compel  Oharies  to  accept  of  an  equitable  peace  befm  hia 
daughter-in^w  could  surmount  the  aversion  of  her  suMects  to  a  war  on  the 
Continent  and  prentil  on  them  to  assist  the  emperor  either  with  money  or 
troops.  For  this  purpose,  he  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  in  order  to  have 
a  numerous  army  eadi  assembled  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Netheilaiids,  and, 
while  one  part  of  it  laid  waste  the  open  country  of  Artois,  the  main  Dodjf^ 
under  the  Constable  Montmorencr,  advanced  towards  the  provmces  ci  JAegb 
and  Hainault  by  the  forest  of  Aroennesw 

The  campaign  was  opened  with  the  siese  of  Mariemburg,  a  town  whidi  tiie 
queen  of  Hungarir,  the  governess  of  the  Low  Oountries,  had  fortified  at  great 
expense:  but,  being  destitute  of  a  sufficient  garrison,  it  sarrendered  in  siz 
days.  Henry,  elated  with  this  success,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  annr, 
and,  investing  Bouvines,  took  it  by  assault,  after  a  short  resistance.  Wim 
e^ual  facility  ne  became  master  of  iMnant,  and  then,  turning  to  the  left  bent 
his  march  towards  the  province  of  Artoia  The  large  sums  which  the 
emperor  had  remitted  into  England  had  so  exhausted  his  treasury  as  to  render 
his  preparations  at  this  juncture  dower  and  more  dilatory  than  usual.  He 
had  no  Dody  of  troops  to  make  head  against  the  French  at  their  first  entrance 
into  his  territories  ;  and  thongh  he  drew  togetiier  all  the  forces  in  the  country 
in  the  utmost  huny,  and  gave  the  command  of  them  to  Emanuel  Philibert  of 
Savoy,  they  were  in  no  condition  to  face  an  enemy  so  far  superior  in  numb^. 
The  prince  of  Savoy,  however,  by  his  activity  and  good  conduct  made  up  for 
his  want  of  troops.  By  watchins  all  the  motions  of  the  French  at  a  distance^ 
«nd  by  choosing  his  own  posts  with  skill,  he  put  it  out  of  their  power  ather  to 
form  any  si^ge  of  consequence  or  to  attack  him.    Want  of  subsiatoiiee  soon 

-•  Carte's  Hitt.  of  Engtand,  lil.  SIC 
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obliged  them  to  Ml  baek  towards  their  own  £rontiera,  alter  having  burnt  all 
the  open  towns,  and  having  plundered  the  coantxy  through  which  they 
marched  with  a  cruelty  and  hoense  more  becoming  a  body  of  l^ht  troops  than 
a  royal  army  led  by  a  great  monarch. 

But  Henry,  that  he  might  not  dismiss  his  army  without  attempting  some 
conquest  adequate  to  the  great  preparationB  as  well  as  sanguine  hopes  with 
irhidi  he  baa  opened  tiie  cami)Mgn,  invested  Benti,  a  place  deemea  in  that 
age  of  great  importance,  as  by  its  situation  on  the  confines  of  Ai-tois  and  the 
Boulonnois  it  covered  the  former  province  and  protected  the  parties  which 
made  incursions  into  the  latter.  The  town,  which  was  strongly  fortified  and 
provided  with  a  numerous  garrison,  made  a  gallant  defence ;  but,  being 
warmly  pressed  by  a  powerful  army,  it  roust  soon  have  yielded.  The  emperor,  • 
who  at  that  time  enjoyed  a  short  interval  of  ease  from  the  g[oat,  was  so  solid- 
toTM  to  save  it  that,  although  he  could  bear  no  other  motion  but  that  of  a 
litter,  he  instantly  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  army,  which,  having 
received  several  reinforcements,  was  now  strong  enough  to  approach  the 
enemy.  The  French  were  eager  to  decide  the  fate  of  Renti  by  a  battle  and 
expected  it  from  the  eroi)erors  arrival  in  his  camp ;  but  Charles  avoided  a 
general  action  with  mat  industry^  and.  as  he  had  nothing  in  view  but  to  save 
uie  town,  he  hopea  to  looomplish  that  witiiout  exposing  himself  to  the 
cooaeqeences  of  snch  a  dangerous  and  doubtful  evexkt 

Netwithstanding  aM  bis  precautions,  a  dispute  about  a  poet  which  both 
armies  endeavoorra  to  seize  brought  on  an  enngement  whidi  proved  almost 
general  The  duke  of  Qutse^  who  commanded  ttie  wing  of  the  French  which 
stood  the  brunt  of  the  comoal^  displayed  valour  and  conduct  worthy  of  the 
defender  of  Mets ;  the  imperialists,  after  an  obstinate  struggkL  were  repulsed ; 
•the  French  remained  masters  of  the  post  in  dispute ;  and  if  the  constable^ 
either  from  his  natinal  caution  and  slowness,  or  from  unwillingness  to  support 
a  rival  whom  he  hated,  had  not  delayed  bringing  up  the  main  body  to  second 
the  impression  Trhidi  Guise  had  made,  the  rout  of  the  enemv  must  have  been 
eomp]^  The  emperor,  notwithstanding  the  loss  which  ne  had  sustained, 
contmued  in  the  same  camp ;  and  the  French,  beine  straitened  for  provisions, 
and  finding  it  impossible  to  carry  on  the  siege  in  the  face  of  a  hostile  army, 
quitted  their  intrenchments.  They  retired  openly,  courting  the  enemy  to 
approach,  rather  than  shunning  an  engagement 

Bet  Cnarlea,  having  gained  his  end,  suffered  them  to  march  off  unmolested. 
As  soon  as  his  troops  entered  their  own  country,  Henry  thxew  garrisons  into 
the  frontier  towns,  and  dismissed  the  rest  of  the  army.  This  encouraged  the 
imperialistB  te  push  forward  with  a  considerable  body  of  troops  into  Hcardy, 
ana  byrlaviBg  waste  the  country  with  fire  and  sword  they  endeavoured  to 
revenge  themselves  for  the  ravages  which  the  French  had  committed  in 
Hainanlt  and  Artoia.**  But,  as  they  were  not  able  to  reduce  any  phtce  of  im- 
portance, they  gained  nothing  more  than  the  enemy  had  done  by  this  cruel 
and  inglorious  method  of  carrying  on  the  war. 

The  arms  of  France  were  still  more  unsuccessful  in  Italy.  The  footing 
which  the  French  had  acquired  in  Siena  occasioned  much  uneasiness  to  Cosmo 
de'  Medici,  the  roost  sagacious  and  enterprising  of  all  the  Italian  princes. 
He  dreaded  the  ne^hbourhoodof  a  powerful  people,  to  whom  all  who  favoured 
the  ancient  r^ubhcan  government  in  Florence  would  have  recourse,  as  to 
their  natural  protectors,  against  the  absolute  authority  which  the  emperor 
had  enabled  bira  to  usurp ;  he  knew  how  odious  he  was  to  the  French,  on 
account  of  his  attachment  to  the  imperial  party,  and  he  foresaw  that  if  they 
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were  permitted  to  gather  strength  in  8ieQ%  Tasotnr  wo«U  soon  fed  the 
effects  of  their  resentment.  For  these  reasons,  he  wished  with  the  oftmoife 
solicitude  for  the  expulsion  of  the  French  out  of  the  Sienese  before  they  had 
time  to  establish  themselves  thoroughly  in  the  country  or  to  receive  snch 
reinforcements  from  France  as  would  render  it  dangerous  to  attack  tbem.  As 
this,  however,  was  properly  the  emperor's  business,  who  was  caQed^by  his 
interest  as  well  as  nonour  to  dislodge  those  formidable  intruders  into  the 
heart  of  his  dominions,  Cosmo  laboured  to  throw  the  whole  burdea  of  the 
enterprise  on  him,  and  on  that  account  had  given  no  assistaaoe^  dttriof? 
the  former  eampai^  but  by  advancing  some  small  sums  ol  money  towscds 
the  payment  of  the  imperial  troops. 

But{  as  the  defence  of  the  Netherlands  engrossed  aQ  the  emperor's  attenticNi, 
and  his  remittances  into  England  had  drained  his  treasuiy,  it  was  obvious 
that  his  operations  in  Italy  would  be  extremely  feeble  t  and  Cosmo  piainW 
perceived  that  if  he  himself  did  not  take  part  openly  in  the  war,  and  act  witn 
vigour,  the  French  would  scarcely  meet  with  anjr  annoyanoe.  Aa  his  situatiaii 
rendered  this  resolution  necessary  and  unavoidablei  his  next  care  was  to 
execute  it  in  such  a  manner  that  lie  might  derive  from  it  some  other  advan- 
tage besides  that  of  driving  the  French  out  of  his  neufabourfaood.  With  thia 
view,  he  despatched  an  envoy  to  Charles  ofoing  to  de^iare  war  against  Fianoe. 
and  to  reduce  Siena  at  his  own  charges,  on  condition  that  he  should  be  repAia 
whatever  he  might  expend  in  the  enteiprise,  and  be  permitted  to  retain  aU 
his  conquests  until  his  demands  were  fully  satisfied.  Charles,  to  whom  at  tlus 
juncture  the  war  against  Siena  was  an  intolerable  burden,  mm  who  had  neither 
expedient  nor  resource  that  could  enable  him  to  cany  it  on  with  proper  vigour, 
closed  gladly  with  this  overture ;  and  Cosmo,  well  acnnainted  witii  the  low 
state  01  the  imperial  finances,  flattered  himself  that  the  emperor,  fining  it 
impossible  to  reimburse  him,  would  sufier  him  to  keep  quiet  possenion  «C 
whatever  places  he  should  conquer.'^ 

Full  of  these  hopes,  he  made  great  preparations  for  war.  and,  as  the  French 
king  had  turned  the  strength  of  his  arms  against  the  Netiierbuids,  he  did  not 
de^r  of  assembling  such  a  body  of  men  as  would  prove  more  than  a  snfiideBt 
match  for  anv  force  which  Henry  could  bring  into  the  field  m  Italy.  He 
endeavoured,  by  mving  one  of  his  daughten  to  the  p<^'s  nephew,  to  obtain 
assistance  from  tEe  holy  see,  or  at  least  to  secure  his  remaining  neutiaL  He 
attempted  to  detach  the  duke  of  Orsini,  whof^e  family  had  been  Mng  attached  to 
the  French  party,  from  his  ancient  confederates,  by  bestowing  on  him  another 
of  his  daughters ;  and,  what  was  of  greater  consequence  than  either  c<  these^  he 
engaged  John  James  Mededno,  marquis  of  Manonanc^  to  take  the  command 
of  nis  army.**  This  officer,  from  a  very  k>w  oomution  m  life,  had  raised  him- 
self, through  all  the  ranks  of  service,  to  hi^h  command,  and  had  diepb^yed 
talents  and  acquired  r^utation  in  war  which  entitled  nim  to  be  placed  on 
a  level  with  the  greatest  generals  in  that  martial  aga  Having  attained  n 
station  of  eminence  so  disproportionate  to  his  birth,  he  laboured,  with  a  food 
solicitude,  to  conceal  his  onginal  obscurity,  by  giving  out  that  he  was  descended 
of  the  family  of  Medici,  to  which  honour  the  casual  resemblance  of  his  name 
was  his  only  pretension.  Cosmo^  happy  that  he  could  gratif]^  him  at  such  an 
eai^  rate,  flattered  his  vanity  in  this  point,  acknowledged  mm  as  a  relation, 
and  permitted  him  to  assume  the  arms  d  his  family.  Medecino,  eager  to 
serve  the  head  of  that  family  of  which  he  now  considered  himself  as  a  branch, 
applied  with  wonderful  zeal  and  assiduity  to  raise  troops ;  and  as«  during  his 
bug  service,  he  had  acquired  great  credit  with  the  leaders  of  these  mefoenaiy 
**  AdrUnl.  IstorU  ds'  nol  Ttnpl,  voL  L  p.  SS2.  **  lb4d.,  p.  6S3 
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lmnd»  which  fonned  the  strength  of  Italiaa  annies,  he  engaged  the  most 
emitient  of  them  to  follow  Gosmors  standard. 

To  oppose  this  able  general  and  the  formidable  army  which  he  had  assembled, 
the  kin^  of  France  made  choice  of  Peter  Strozad.  a  Florentine  nobleman,  who 
liad  resided  long  in  Fiance  as  an  exile,  and  who  had  risen  by  his  merit  to  high 
reimtalion  as  well  as  command  in  the  army.  He  was  the  son  of  Philip  StaroEsd. 
nrho  in  the  year  1537  had  concurred  with  such  ardoor  in  the  attempt  to  expel 
the  family  of  Medici  out  of  Florence,  in  order  to  re-establish  die  ancient 
TOpablican  form  of  government,  and  who  had  perished  in  the  undertaking. 
Vbe  son  inherited  the  implacabie  aversion  to  the  Medici,  as  wdl  as  the  same 
enthusiastic  zeal  for  the  liberty  of  FlorencOiWhich  had  animated  his  fadieri 
ivhoee  death  he  was  imnatient  to  revenge.  Henry  ilattered  himself  that  his 
«rmy  would  make  rapia  progress  under  a  general  whoee  zeal  to  promote  his 
interest  was  roused  and  seconded  by  such  powerful  passions,  especially  as  he 
bad  alk>tted  him  for  the  scene  of  action  his  native  oountiy,  in  whidi  he  had 
many  powerful  partisans,  ready  to  facilitate  all  his  operations. 

But  how  specious  soever  the  motiyes  might  appear  which  induced  Heniy  to 
make  this  choice,  it  proved  fatal  to  Ine  interests  of  France  in  Italy.  CSosmo^  as 
soon  as  he  heard  that  the  mortal  enemy  of  his  family  was  appointed  to  take  the 
command  in  Tuscany,  oondnded  that  the  king  of  France  aimed  at  something 
BSQie  than  the  protection  ol  the  Sienese,  and  saw  the  neoessitT  of  making 
extraordinaij  enforts  not  merely  to  reduce  Siena  but  to  save  himself  from 
destruction.*'  At  the  same  time,  the  cardinal  of  Ferraia,  who  had  the  entire 
dwection  of  the  French  affiurs  in  Italy,  considered  Strozzi  as  a  formidable  rival 
ia  power,  and,  in  order  to  prevent  his  aoauiring  any  increase  of  authority  from 
snooeas,  he  was  extremely  remiss  in  supplying  nim  either  with  money  to  pay 
his  troops  or  with  provisions  to  support  them.  Strozzi  himself,  blinded  by  his 
vesentment  agauist  the  Medici,  pushed  on  his  onerations  with  the  impetuosity 
of  revenge,  rather  than  with  the  caution  ana  prudence  becoming  a  great 
general. 

At  first,  however,  he  attacked  several  towns  in  the  territory  of  Florence 
irith  such  vigour  as  oUiged  MedednO)  m  order  to  check  his  progress,  to  with- 
draw the  greater  part  of  his  army  from  Sien&  which  he  had  invested  before 
dtroczi's  arrival  in  Italy.  As  Cosmo  sustained  the  whole  burden  of  militaiy 
opemtions,  the  expense  ai  which  must  soon  have  exhausted  his  revenues,  as 
Beither  the  viceroy  of  Naples  nor  governor  of  Milan  was  in  condition  to  afford 
lam  any  effectual  aid,  ana  as  the  troops  which  Medecino  had  left  in  the  camp 
iMian  Siena  could  attempt  nothing  against  it  during  his  absence,  it  was 
Stroaszi's  business  to  have  Motractedthe  war  and  to  have  transferred  the  seat 
U  it  into  the  territories  c(  Florence ;  but  the  hope  of  ruming  his  enemy  by 
cue  decLdve  blow  precifHtated  him  into  a  general  engagement,  not  iBi  from 
Marciano.  The  armies  were  nearly  equal  in  number ;  but  a  body  of  Italian 
cavalry,  in  which  Struaezi  placed  great  confidence,  having  fled  without  making 
any  resistance,  either  throng  the  treachery  or  cowardice  of  the  officers  who 
commanded  it^  his  infemtry  remained  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  all  Mededno's 
troops.  Bnooumged,  however,  by  Strozzi's  presence  and  example,  wha  after 
receiving  a  dangerous  wound  in  endeavouring  to  rally  the  cavahnr,  placed  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  infantry,  and  manuested  an  admirable  presence  of 
mind,  as  well  as  extraordinary  valour,  they  stood  their  ground  with. great 
firmness,  and  repulsed  such  of  the  enemy  as  ventured  to  approach  them.  But 
those  ffaOant  troops  being  surrounded  at  last  on  every  side,  and  torn  in  pieces 
by  a  cattery  of  cannon  which  Medecino  brought  to  bear  upon  them,  the 
*-  i'eoci,  Memoris  di  Bktm,  vol.  It.  p.  103,  ska 
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Florentine  cavalry  broke  in  on  their  flanks,  and  a  gomeai  rout 
Strozzi,  faint  with  the  loss  of  blood,  and  deeply  a^cted  with  the  fatal  < 
quenoes  of  his  own  rashness,  found  the  ntmost  difficulty  in  making  his  escape 
with  a  handful  of  men.** 

Mededno  returned  immediately  to  the  siege  <tf  Siena  with  his  victorioos 
forces,  and,  as  Strozzi  couki  uoit,  after  the  greatest  efforts  of  activity,  coUeet 
as  many  men  as  to  form  the  i^pearanoe  of  a  reffular  army,  he  liad  leisure  to 
carry  on  Ins  approaches  a^auist  the  town  without  moTestatioii.  But  the 
Sienese,  instead  of  sinking  mto  despair  upon  this  cruel  disappointment  of  theif 
only  hope  of  obtaining  reHef,  prepEued  to  defend  themselves  to  the  utuiosk 
extremity,  with  that  undaxuitea  fortitude  which  the  love  of  liberty  akme  caa 
inspire.  This  generous  resolution  was  warmly  seconded  by  Monluc,  who  com- 
manded the  French  garrison  in  the  town.  The  active  and  entert>rii»iug  conrafs 
which  he  had  displayed  on  many  occasions  had  procured  him  this  comuiana  $ 
and,  as  he  had  ambition  which  aspired  at  the  highest  military  dignities,  without 
any  pretensions  to  attain  them  but  what  he  could  derive  from  merit,  he  deter^ 
tnined  to  distinguish  his  defence  of  8iei|^  by  extraordinary  eflforts  of  va-our 
and  perseverance.  For  this  putpoae,  he  repaired  and  strengthened  the  forttfi- 
-cations  with  unwearied  induAtnr ;  he  trained  the  citizens  to  the  use  of  arn% 
and  accustomed  them  to  go  through  the  fatigues  and  dangers  of  service  m 
common  with  the  soidiers ;  and,  as  toe  enemy  were  extremely  strict  in  guarduig 
all  the  avenues  to  the  city,  he  husbanded  the  provisiona  in  the  magazines  witm 
the  most  parsimonious  economy,  and  prevailed  on  the  soldiers,  as  well  as  the 
citizens,  to  restrict  themselves  to  a  very  moderate  daily  aUowauce  for  tbor 
subsistence.  Mededno^  though  his  anny  was  not  numerous  enough  to  stoim 
the  town  by  open  force,  ventored  twice  to  assault  it  by  surprise ;  but  he  was 
received  each  time  with  so  much  q>irit  and  repulsed  with  such  loss  as  dia- 
couraged  him  from  repeating  the  attempt  and  left  him  no  hopes  of  reducing 
the  town  but  by  famine. 

With  this  view,  he  fortified  his  own  camp  with  great  care,  occupied  all  tii0 
poets  of  strengtii  round  the  place,  and,  having  entirely  cut  efi'  the  besieged 
trom  any  cemmunication  with  the  adjacent  country,  he  watted  patiently  nntfl 
necessity  ^ould  compel  them  to  open  their  gates.  But  their  enthusiastic 
seal  for  liberty  made  the  eitiaens  despise  the  distresses  occasioned  by  the 
scarcity  of  provisions,  and  supported  them  long  under  all  the  miseries  of 
famine.  Monluc,  by  his  example  and  exhortations,  taught  his  soldiers  to  vie 
with  them  in  patience  and  abstinence ;  and  it  was  not  until  tiiey  had  with- 
itood  a  «ege  oi  ten  months,  until  they  had  eaten  up  aU  the  horses,  dogs,  and 
other  aniimds  in  tiie  place,  and  wero  reduced  almost  to  their  last  morsel  of 
bread,  that  they  proposed  a  capitulation.  Even  then  they  deuiaaided 
honourable  terms ;  and  as  Cosmo,  though  no  stiaoger  to  tiie  extremity  of 
their  condition,  was  afraid  that  denNur  might  prompt  them  to  venture  upon 
some  wild  enterprise,  he  immediately  granted  them  conditions  more  fovour- 
able  than  therf  could  have  expected. 

The  capitulation  was  made  in  the  emperor's  name,  who  engaged  to  take  the 
republic  of  Siena  under  the  protection  of  the  empire ;  he  promised  to  main- 
tarn  the  ancient  liberties  of  the  dty,  to  allow  the  magistrates  the  full  exercise 
of  their  lormer  authority,  to  secure  the  citizens  in  the  undisturbed  possessioii 
of  their  privileges  and  property ;  he  ^nted  an  ample  and  unlimited  pardon 
to  all  who  had  Dome  arms  against  him ;  he  reserved  to  himself  the  n^ht  oi 
placing  a  garrison  in  the  town,  but  enga£;ed  not  to  rebuild  the  citadel  without 
the  -consent  of  the  citizens.  Monluc  and  his  French  garrison  were  allowed  to 
march  out  with  all  the  honours  of  war. 

""  P«oci,  Memorie  di  Siena,  vol.  U.  p.  15T. 
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^Mededno  oteerved  tlie  artideB  of  capitoltttion,  as  &r  as  depended  on  him, 
with  great  exactness.  No  violence  or  insult  whatever  was  onered  to  the  in- 
habitRnta,  and  the  French  nrrison  was  treated  with  all  the  respect  due  to 
their  qpirit  and  bravery.  But  many  of  the  citizens,  suspecting,  from  the 
atraoidinaiy  facility  with  which  they  had  obtained  such  favourable  con- 
ditMNM,  that  the  emperor,  as  well  as  Ooiino,  would  take  the  lirst  opportunity  of 
▼iolaiing  them,  and  disdaining  to  possess  a  precarious  liberty  which  depended 
OD  the  will  of  another,  abandoned  the  ^boe  of  their  nativity,  and  accompanied 
the  French  to  Monte- Aldno,  Porto  iBreole^  and  other  small  towns  m  the 
lenitory  of  the  republiCL  They  cstabliBhed  m  Moote- Aldno  the  sane  modd 
of  government  to  which  they  had  been  aeentomed  at  Siena,  and,  appointing 
mgisitrates  with  the  same  titles  and  jurisdiction,  sohuaed  tMDsdves  with  this 
fanaee  of  thdr  aodent  Kberty. 

The  fears  of  the  Sienese  ooneeming  the  iate  of  their  country  were  not 
inaginazy,  or  their  swpidon  of  the  emperor  and  Cosmo  ill  founded ;  for  no 
sooner  had  the  imperial  troops  taken  possession  of  the  town  than  Oosmo^ 
without  regaidhie  the  artides  el  capitulation,  not  only  dis^aced  the  magis- 
tiatee  who  were  m  office,  and  nominated  new  ones  devoted  to  his  own  intemts^ 
hut  eommanded  all  the  dtazens  to  deliver  up  thdr  arms  to  persons  whom  he 
appointed  to  receive  them.  They  submitted  to  the  former  from  necessity, 
thmigh  with  an  the  reluctuoe  and  regret  whieh  men  accustomed  to  liberfy 
fed  in  obeving  the  first  commands  of  a  master.  They  did  not  yield  the  ean» 
tame  olwdienoe  to  the  ktter ;  and  many  pereoos  of  distinction,  rather  than 
degnulo  thenedves  from  the  rank  of  freemen  to  the  condition  of  slaves,  by 
surrendering  thdr  arms,  tied  to  thdr  conntrymenat  Monte-Aldno,  and  ofaose 
to  endure  all  the  hardships  and  encounter  all  the  dangers  which  tbev  had 
reason  to  expect  in  that  new  station  where  thqr  had  fixed  the  seat  of  thdr 
republic. 

Cosmo,  not  reckoning  himself  secure  while  such  numhen  of  implacable  and 
deq»erate  enemies  were  settled  in  his  ndghbeuriiood  and  retained  anv  degree 
of  power,  solicited  Mededno  to  attack  them  in  their  different  places  of  retreat, 
before  they  had  time  to  recruit  thdr  strength  and  ndrits  after  the  many 
calamities  which  they  had  suffered.  He  prevailed  on  him,  though  his  army 
was  much  weakened  by  hard  duty  during  the  dege  of  Siena,  to  invest  Porto 
Breole ;  and,  the  fortifhsaitions  beuig  both  sKgfat  and  incomplete,  the  bedeged 
were  soon  compdled  to  open  their  gates.  An  unexpected  order,  which  Mede- 
dno recdved  from  the  emperor,  to  detadi  the  greater  part  of  his  troops  into 
Piedmont,  prevented  further  operations,  and  permitted  the  Sienese  exiles  to 
reddefor  sometime  undisturiM  in  Monte- Aldna  But  their  unhappy  country- 
men who  remained  at  Siena  were  not  yet  at  the  end  of  thdr  sufterin^B ;  for 
the  emperor,  instead  of  adhering  to  the  artides  of  capitnfattion,  granted  his  son 
Philip  the  investiture  of  that  city  and  all  its  dependendes ;  and  Francis  de 
Toledo,  in  the  name  of  thdr  new  master,  proceeded  to  settle  the  dvil  and 
military  government,  treated  them  like  a  conquered  people,  and  subjected 
them  to  the  Spanish  yoke,  without  pmng  any  regard  whatever  to  their  privi- 
lem  or  andent  form  of  government*' 

?rhe  imperial  army  in  Piedmont  had  been  so  feeble  for  some  time,  and  its 
commander  so  inactive,  that  the  emperor,  in  order  to  give  vigour  to  his  opera- 
tions in  that  quarter,  found  it  necessary  not  only  to  recall  Mededno's  troope 
from  Tuscany  while  in  the  career  of  conquest,  but  to  employ  in  Piedmont  a 
general  of  such  reputation  and  abilities  as  mipht  oonnterbaiance  the  great 

**  SleU.,  eiY.-Thnan.,  lib.  xv.  626,  637.—  anno  1550  ad  1561,  ap.  Frebenim,  vol.  1H.  p. 
Joan.  CamerarU  Adnoi.  £er.  pnMlpaanim  ab       tS  i.— Peod,  Memorte  cU  fikna,  It.  K  etc 
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militaij  talents  of  the  Mareohal  Brasac,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  Ftmdk 
forces  m  that  oountiy. 

He  pitched  on  the  duke  of  Alva  for  that  purpose ;  hut  that  choioe  was  «• 
much  the  effect  of  a  court  intrigue  as  of  his  opinion  with  respect  to  the  duke's 
merit  Alva  had  long  made  court  to  Philip  with  the  utmoet  assidiiity,  and 
had  endeavoured  to  work  himself  into  his  confidence  by  all  the  insinuatins 
arts  of  which  his  haughty  and  inflexible  nature  was  capablOb  As  he  nearij 
resembled  that  prince  in  many  features  of  his  chaiacter,  he  began  to  gam 
much  of  his  good  wilL  Ray  Gomes  de  Silva»  Phili(i%  favourite^  who  dreaded 
the  pTQgnss  which  this  formidable  rival  made  in  his  master^  afiectioiis,  had 
the  address  to  prevail  with  the  emperor  to  name  Alva  to  this  command.  The 
duke,  though  sensible  that  he  owed  this  distinction  te  the  malidoos  arts  of  an 
enemy,  who  had  no  other  aink  than  to  remove  him  at  a  distance  from  court, 
was  of  such  pundilioas  honour  that  he  woold  not  decline  a  eoDunand  that 
i4>peared  dangerous  and  difSedt,  but,  at  the  same  time,  was  so  haughty  that 
he  would  not  accept  of  it  but  on  his  own  terms,  insisting  on  being  appointed 
the  emperor's  vicar-general  hi  Italy,  with  the  supreme  military  eommand  in 
all  the  imperial  and  Spanish  territories  in  that  country.  Charles  granted  aU 
his  demands ;  and  he  took  possession  of  his  new  digni^  with  ahnosi  unlimited 
anthority. 

His  first  operations,  however,  were  neither  proportioned  to  his  fonner  rmi- 
tation  and  the  extensive  powers  with  which  he  was  invested,  nor  did  tnay 
oome  up  to  the  emperor's  expectationa  Brissac  had  under  his  eommand  an 
army  which,  though  inferior  m  number  to  the  imperialists,  was  oomposed  of 
chosen  troops,  which,  having  grown  okl  in  service  in  that  country,  wliMe  evecy 
town  was  fortified  and  every  castle  capable  of  being  delendecL  were  perfectly 
aoqnainted  with  the  maimer  of  canyiag  on  war  thm.  ^y  tneir  vaioor,  and 
his  own  good  conduct,  Brissac  not  only  defeated  all  the  attempts  of  the  im- 
perialists, but  added  new  conquests  to  the  territories  of  which  he  wasfonnerly 
master.  Alva,  after  bavinji  boasted,  with  his  usual  anPQoanoe.  that  he  woold 
drive  the  French  out  of  Piedmont  in  a  few  weeks,  was  ooligea  to  retire  into 
winter-qnarters,  with  the  mortification  of  bemff  unable  to  preserve  entire  that 
part  of  the  oonatiy  of  which  the  emperor  had  hitherto  kept  possession.*' 

As  the  operations  of  this  campaign  in  Piedmont  were  indeeiaive^  those  m 
the  Netheruuids  were  inconsiderable,  neither  the  emperor  nor  kinff  of  Fimaoe 
behig  able  to  bring  into  the  field  an  anny  stroma^  enough  to  undertake  any 
enterorise  of  moment  But  what  Gharies  wanted  m  force  he  endeavoured  to 
supply  by  a  hM  stratagem,  the  success  ol  which  woold  have  been  eqnal  to 
that  of  the  most  vigorous  campaign.  During  the  siege  of  Met^  Leonard, 
lather  guardian  of  a  convent  of  Ifrandaoans  in  that  city,  had  tosinoated  Una- 
self  far  into  the  esteem  and  favoer  of  the  duke  ci  Guise,  by  his  attachment  to 
the  French.  Being  a  man  of  an  active  and  intrlguinic  spirit,  he  had  been 
extremely  useful  both  in  animating  the  inhabitants  to  sustain  with  patienoe 
all  the  biEirdships  of  the  siege^  and  in  prscuring  intelligence  of  the  enemy'a 
designs  and  motions.  The  merit  of  tbue  impCHrtant  services,  toffether  with 
the  warm  recommendations  of  the  duke  of  Ouise,  secured  him  sacn  high  con- 
fidence with  YieUeville,  who  was  appointed  governor  of  Mets  when  Gmee  left 
the  town,  that  he  was  permitted  to  converse  or  correspond  with  whatever 
persons  he  thought  fit,  and  nothing  that  he  did  created  any  suspicion.  This 
monk,  from  the  levity  natural  to  bold  and  projecidng  adventurers,  or  from 
resentment  against  the  French,  who  had  net  bestowed  on  him  such  rewards 
as  he  thought  due  to  his  own  merits  or  tempted,  by  the  unlimited  confidence 
•*  ThoMi^  Hb.  XT.  5S>.*<;iitelieiioii,  Hlrt.de  8ivol^tom.  I.  fltS. 
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ifhkh  waa  plaeed  in  hiniy  to  imagine  that  he  might  cairy  on  and  aceompliah 
anj  scheme  with  perfect  security,  formed  a  design  of  betraying  Metz  to  the 
imperialists. 

He  Gommunioated  his  intentions  to  the  qoeen-dowM^er  of  Hungary,  who 
governed  the  Low  X}oimtrieB  in  the  name  of  her  brother.  She,  iq;>proving, 
irithottt  any  scruple,  any  act  of  treachery  from  which  the  emperor  might 
derive  any  signal  advanta^  assisted  the  father  guardian  in  concerting  the 
most  proper  plan  for  insunn^  its  success.  They  agreed  that  the  father  giutr- 
dian  should  endeavour  to  gain  his  monks  to  ooneur  in  womoting  the  desij^ ; 
that  he  should  introduce  into  the  convent  a  certain  nuofber  of  chosen  soMien, 
dktguised  in  the  habit  of  friars ;  that,  when  eveiythiiu;  was  ripe  for  execution, 
the  governor  of  Thionville  should  march  towards  Mets  in  the  night  with  a 
considerable  body  of  troops,  and  attempt  to  sade  the  ramparts ;  that  while 
the  garrison  was  em^^yed  in  resisting  the  assailants,  the  monks  should  set 
fire  to  the  town  in  ditterent  places;  that  the  soldiers  who  lior  oonoealed  sboukl 
■ally  out  of  the  convent  and  attack  those  who  defended  the  ramparts  in  the 
rear.  Amidst  the  universal  tecror  and  confusion  which  events  so  unexpected 
irould  occasion,  it  was  not  dondited  but  that  the  imperialiets  might  become 
masters  of  the  town.  As  a  recompense  for  this  service,  the  father  guardian 
stipulated  that  he  should  be  ]H>pomted  bishop  of  Metz,  and  ample  rewards 
vere  pronused  to  such  of  his  monks  as  should  oe  most  aotive  in  oo-opeiating 
irithiiim. 

The  father  guardian  accomplished  what  he  had  undertaken  to  perform  with 
great  secrecy  and  despatch.  By  his  authority  and  arguments,  as  well  as  by 
the  prospect  of  wealth  and  honours  which  he  set  before  his  monks,  he  pre- 
vailed ou  all  of  them  to  enter  into  the  conq>irM7.  He  introduced  into  the 
convent,  without  being  suspected,  as  many  sokliers  as  were  thought  sufficient 
The  governor  of  Thionville,  wprised  in  due  time  of  the  design,  had  assembled 
a  I)roper  number  of  troops  for  executing  it;  and  the  moment  approached 
which  probably  would  have  wrested  l^om  Henry  the  most  important  of  aU  his 

COiUlU^tS. 

But,  happily  for  France,  on  the  very  day  that  wae  fixed  for  striking  the 
Uow,  Yielleviue,  an  able  and  vigilant  ofiicer,  received  information  from  a  spy 
whom  he  entertained  at  Thionville  that  certain  Franciscan  friars  resorted 
frequently  thither  and  were  admitted  to  many  private  conferences  with  the 
governor,  who  was  carrying  on  prqiaiations  for  some  military  enternrise  with 
great  demtch,  but  with  a  moet  mysterious  secreqr.  This  was  suflicient  to 
awaken  Viellevtlle's  suspicions  Without  communicating  these  to  any  person, 
he  instantly  visited  the  convent  of  FianeiscaDS,  dete^ed  the  soldiers  who 
were  concealed  there,  and  forced  them  to  discover  aa  much  as  they  knew  con- 
cerning the  natiure  of  the  enterprise.  The  father  guardian,  who  had  fone  to 
Thionville  that  he  mig^t  put  the  bst  hand  to  his  machinations,  was  seised  at 
the  gate  as  he  returned ;  and  he,  in  order  to  save  himself  from  the  rack, 
revealed  all  the  circumstances  of  the  conspiracj. 

y ielleville,  not  satisfied  with  having  seized  the  traitors  and  having  frustrated 
their  schemes,  was  solicitous  to  take  advantage  of  the  discoveries  which  he 
had  made,  so  as  to  be  revenged  on  the  imperialists.  For  this  purpose  he 
marched  out  with  the  best  troops  iti  his  canrison,  and,  placing  these  in  ambush 
near  the  road  by  which  the  father  guardian  had  informed  hun  that  the  gover- 
nor of  Thionville  would  approach  Metz,  he  fell  upon  the  imperialists  with 
mat  fury,  as  they  advanced  in  perfect  security,  without  suspecting  any 
danger  to  be  near.  Confounded  at  this  sudden  attack  by  an  enemy  whom 
they  expected  to  surprise,  they  made  little  resistance ;  and  a  great  part  of  the 
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troops  employed  in  this  service,  among  whom  were  many  persons  of  dis-' 
tinctkm.  was  killed  or  taicen  prisoners.  B^re  next  morning,  Yielleville 
retumea  to  Metz  in  triumph. 

No  resolution  was  taken  for  some  thne  concerning  the  fate  of  the  father 
guardian  and  his  monks,  the  framers  and  conductors  of  t\m  dangerous  con- 
n>iracy.  Regard  for  the  honour  of  a  hody  so  numerous  and  res^^ctabie  as  the 
Franciscans,  and  unwillingness  to  afford  a  subject  of  triumph  to  the  enemies 
of  the  Romish  Church  by  their  disgrace,  seem  to  have  occasioned  this  ddaj. 
But  at  leneth  the  necessity  of  inflicting  exemplary  punishment  upon  them,  m 
order  to  <£eter  others  from  venturing  to  commit  tne  same  crime,  became  so 
evident  that  orders  were  issued  to  proceed  to  their  trial.  Their  guut  was  made 
apparent  by  the  clearest  evidence,  and  sentence  of  death  was  passed  npon  the 
father  guardian,  together  with  twenty  monks.  On  the  evening  previous  to  the 
dhj  fixed  for  tbeir  execution,  the  jailer  took  them  out  of  the  dungeons  in 
which  they  had  hitherto  been  confined  separately,  and  shut  them  all  up  in  one 
great  room,  that  they  might  confess  their  sins  one  to  another  and  join  together 
in  preparing  for  a  fnture  state.  But  as  soon  as  they  were  left  alone,  iit>tead 
of  empk>yiiig  themselves  in  liie  regions  exercises  suitable  to  thdr  condition, 
thetv  began  to  reproach  the  father  guardian,  and  four  of  the  senior  monks  who 
had  been  most  active  in  seducing  them,  for  their  uiordinate  ambition,  which 
bi^  brought  such  misenr  on  them  and  such  disgrace  upon  their  order.  From 
reproaches  they  proceeaed  to  curses  and  execrations,  and  at  last,  iu  a  frenzy 
ot^rage  and  demir,  they  feD  upon  them  with  such  violence  that  they  munleretl 
the  mther  gnaraian  on  the  spot,  and  so  disabled  the  other  four  that  it  liecanie 
necessary  to  cany  them  next  morning  in  a  cart,  together  with  the  dead  body 
of  the  father  guardian,  to  the  place  of  execution.  Six  of  the  youngest  were 
pardoned ;  the  rest  sunered  the  punishment  which  their  crime  merited." 

Though  both  parties,  exhausted  by  the  length  of  the  war,  carried  it  on  in 
this  languishing  manner,  neither  of  them  showed  any  disposition  to  listen  to 
overtures  of  peace.  Cardinal  Pole,  indeed,  laboured  with  m  the  zeal  lieoomin^ 
his  piety  ana  humanitv,  to  re-establish  concord  among  the  princes  of  Christen- 
dom. He  had  not  only  persuaded  his  mistress,  the  queen  of  England,  to  enter, 
warmly  into  his  sentiments  and  to  offer  her  mediation  to  the  contending  powers, 
but  had  i^revailed  both  on  the  emneror  and  king  of  France  to  send  their  pleni- 
potentiaries to  a  village  between  dravelines  and  Ardre&  He  himself,  toother 
with  Qardiner.  bishop  of  Winchester,  repaired  thither,  in  order  to  preside  as 
mediators  in  the  conferences  which  were  to  be  held  for  adjusting  all  the  pouits 
in  difference.  Hut,  though  each  of  the  monarchs  committed  this  negotiation 
to  some  of  their  ministers  in  whom  they  placed  the  greatest  confidence,  it  was 
soon  evident  that  they  came  together  witn  no  sincere  desire  of  accommodation. 
Each  proposed  articles  so  extrava^nt  that  thev  could  have  no  hopes  of  their 
being  accepted.  Pole,  after  exerting  in  vain  aft  his  zeal  and  address  in  order 
to  persnade  them  to  reKnquish  such  extravarant  demands  and  to  consent  to 
the  substitution  of  more  equal  conditions,  oecame  sensible  of  the  folly  of 
wasting  time  in  attempting  to  re-establish  concord  between  those  whom  their 
obstinacy  rendered  irreconcilable^  broke  off  the  conference,  and  returned  to 
BnghuHL** 

During  these  transactions  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  Germanv  enjoyed  snch 
profoima  tranquillity  as  afforded  the  diet  fuU  leisure  to  deuoerate,  and  to 
establish  proper  regulations  concerning  a  point  of  the  greatest  consequence  to 

**  TbuAn.,  lib.  XV.,  p.  522.— Belcar.,  Com.       p.  347,  Pftr.,  1767. 
Rer.  Qal..  866.— Mcmolres  du  Marech.  Viel-  **  Thttan.,    lib.    xv.    p.    S2S.  -  Mtei.     d» 

leville,  par  M.  Chaiiolx,  ton.  lU.  p.  IAS,  etc,       BIbler,  torn.  It  p.  SI3. 
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the  mternal  peace  of  the  empire.  Bj  the  treaty  of  Passau,  in  1552,  it  had 
been  referred  to  the  next  diet  of  the  empire  to  confirm  and  perfect  the  plan  of 
rel^ous  pacifkation  which  was  there  agreed  upon.  The  terror  and  the  confu> 
sion  with  whieh  the  violent  commotions  excited  by  Albert  of  Brandenburg  had 
filled  Qermany)  as  well  as  the  constant  attention  which  Ferdinand  was  obli^ 
to  give  to  the  aflUrs  of  Hungary,  had  hitherto  prevented  the  holding  a  diet^ 
tiimigfa  it  had  been  summoned^  soon  after  the  condnsioD  of  the  treaty,  to  meet 
at  Augsburg. 

But,  as  a  diet  was  now  neoesauy  on  many  accounts,  Ferdinand,  about  the 
l)eginning  of  this  year,  had  repaired  to  Augsburg.  Though  few  of  the  princes 
irece  present,  either  in  person  or  by  their  deputies,  he  onened  the  assembly 
by  a  fq[)eech,  in  which  he  proposed  a  termination  of  the  dissensions  to  which 
the  new  tenets  and  controversies  with  regard  to  religion  had  given  rise,  not 
only  as  the  first  and  great  business  of  the  diet,  but  as  the  point  which  both 
the  emperor  and  he  had  most  at  heart  He  represented  the  innumerable 
obstacles  which  the  emperor  had  to  surmount  before  he  could  procure  the  eon- 
Tocation  of  a  general  council,  as  well  as  the  fatal  accidents  which  had  for  some 
time  retarded,  and  had  at  last  suspended,  the  consultations  of  that  assembly. 
Be  observed  that  exjperience  had  already  taught  them  how  vain  it  was  to  expect 
suiy  remedy  for  evils,  which  demanded  immediate  redress,  from  a  general 
council,  the  assembling  of  which  would  either  be  prevented,  or  its  deliberations 
be  intOTUpted,  by  the  dissensions  and  hostilities  of  the  princes  of  Christen- 
dom ;  that  a  national  councU  in  Qermany,  which,  as  some  imagined,  might  be 
called  with  greater  ease  and  deliberate  with  more  perfect  security,  was  an 
assembly  of  an  unprecedented  nature,  the  jurisdiction  of  which  was  uncertain 
in  its  extent,  and  the  form  of  its  proceedings  undefined ;  that  in  his  opinion  there 
remained  but  one  method  for  composing  their  unhappy  differences,  which, 
though  it  had  been  often  tried  without  succ^  mi^ht  yet  prove  effectual  if  it 
irere  attempted  with  a  better  and  more  pacific  ^irit  than  had  appeared  on 
former  occasions,  and  that  was  to  choose  a  few  men  of  learning,  abilities,  and 
moderation,  who,  by  discussing  the  disputed  articles  in  an  amicable  con- 
ference,  might  explain  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bring  the  contending 
'  parties  eitbsr  to  unite  in  sentiment  or  to  differ  with  charity. 

This  speech,  being  printed  in  common  form  and  dispersed  over  the  empireL 
revived  the  fears  and  jealousies  of  the  Protestants.  Ferdinand,  they  observed 
with  much  surprise,  had  not  once  mentioned,  in  his  address  to  the  diet,  the 
treaty  of  Passau,  the  stipulations  in  which  they  considered  as  the  great 
secunty  of  their  refigions  liberty.  The  suspicions  to  which  this  gave  rise  were 
confirmed  by  the  accounts  which  they  daily  recaved  of  the  extreme  severity 
with  which  Ferdinand  treated  their  Protestant  brethren  in  his  hereditary 
dominions ;  and,  as  it  was  natural  to  consider  his  actions  as  the  surest  indica- 
tion of  his  intentions,  this  diminished  their  confidence  in  those  pompous 
professions  of  moderation  and  of  zeal  for  the  re-establishment  of  concord,  to 
which  his  practice  seemed  to  be  so  repugnant 

The  amv^  of  the  Cardinal  Morone,  whom  the  pope  had  appointed  to 
attend  the  diet  as  his  nundo,  completed  their  conviction,  and  Idt  them  no 
room  to  doubt  that  some  dangerous  machination  was  forming  against  the 
peace  or  safety  of  the  Protestant  Church.  JuHus,  elated  with  the  unexpected 
return  of  the  jSngMsh  nation  from  apostasy,  b^an  to  flatter  himself  that,  the 
apirit  of  mutiny  and  revolt  having  now  spent  its  force,  the  happy  period  was 
oome  when  the  Church  might  resume  its  ancient  authority  and  he  obeyed  by 
the  people  with  the  same  tame  submission  as  formerly.  Full  of  these  hopes, 
he  had  sent  Morone  to  Aiigsburg^  with  instructions  to  employ  his  eloquence  to 
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excite  the  (Germans  to  imitate  the  laudable  example  of  the  BngMi,  and  bia 
political  address  in  order  to  prevent  an^  decree  of  the  diet  to  the  detriinent  of 
the  Catholic  faitL  As  Morone  inherited  from  his  father,  the  cfaanoeDor  of 
Milan,  unoommcm  talents  for  n^[otiation  and  intrigne,  he  could  hu^  have 
failed  of  embarrassing  the  measures  of  the  Protestants  in  the  diet»  or  of 
defeating  whatever  they  aimed  at  obtaining  in  it  for  their  further  security. 

But  an  unforeseen  event  delivered  them  from  all  the  dancer  which  tfa^  had 
reason  to  apprehend  from  Morone's  presence.  Julius,  bj  aoandoning  hunself 
to  i)leasures  and  amusements  no  less  unbecoming  his  age  than  his  character, 
having  contracted  such  habits  of  dissipation  ttiat  any  serious  occnpatioii, 
especially  if  attended  with  difficulty,  became  an  intolerable  burden  to  him, 
had  long  f^sisted  the  solicitations  of  his  nephew  to  hold  a  conaistorY,  because 
he  expected  there  a  violent  opposition  to  his  schemes  in  favour  of  that  youo^ 
man.  But  when  all  the  pretexts  which  he  could  invent  for  ehidinj^  this 
request  were  exhausted,  and,  at  the  same  time,  his  indolent  aversion  to 
business  continued  to  grow  upon  him,  he  feigned  indisposition  rather  than 
yield  to  his  nephew's  importunity ;  and,  that  he  mifj^t  give  thedeoeit  a  greater 
colour  of  prooabili^,  be  not  only  confined  himself  to  his  apartment,  but 
changed  his  usual  diet  and  manner  of  life.  By  persisting  too  long  in  acting 
this  ridiculous  part,  he  contracted  a  real  disease,  of  which  he  died  in  a  few 
days,  leaving  his  izttunous  minion,  the  Cardinal  di  Monte,  to  bear  his  namey 
and  to  disgrace  the  di^nitT  which  he  had  conferred  upon  him.**  As  soon  as 
Morone  heard  of  his  deatn,  he  set  out  abniptly  from  Augsbu^^,  where  he  had 
resided  only  a  few  days,  that  he  might  be  present  at  the  election  of  a  new 
ponti£ 

One  cause  of  their  susi^cions  and  feais  being  thus  removed,  the  Protestants 
soon  became  sensible  that  their  conjectures  concerning  Fodinand's  intentiai% 
however  specious,  were  ill  founded,  and  that  he  had  no  thoughts  of  violating 
tife  articles  favourable  to  them  in  the  treaty  of  Passau.  Coarles,  from  the 
•time  that  Maurice  had  defeated  all  his  schemes  in  the  empire  and  overturned 
the  great  sdierae  of  religious  and  civil  despotism  which  he  had  almost  estab- 
lishes there,  gave  Httie  attention  to  the  internal  government  of  Germany,  and 
permitted  his  brother  to  pursue  whatever  measures  he  judged  most  salutary 
and  eroedient  Ferdinand,  less  ambitious  and  enterprising  than  the  emperor, 
instead  of  resuming  a  plan  which  he,  with'power  and  resources  so  far  superior, 
had  failed  of  accompbshing^  endeavoured  to  attach  the  princes  of  tiie  empire 
to  his  family  by  an  administration  uniformly  moderate  and  eqmtable.  To 
this  he  gave,  at  present,  particular  attention,  because  his  situation  at  this 
jan«cture  rendered  it  necessaiy  to  court  their  fovour  and  support  with  more 
than  usual  assiduity. 

Charles  had  again  resumed  his  favourite  project  of  acquiring  the  imperial 
crown  for  his  son  Philip,  the  prosecution  of  wmch  the  reception  it  baa  met 
with  when  first  proposed  had  obliged  him  to  suspend,  but  had  not  induced  him 
to  relinouish.  This  led  him  warml]^  to  renew  his  request  to  his  brother  that 
he  would  accept  of  some  compensation  for  his  prior  right  of  succession,  and 
sacrifice  that  to  the  grandeur  of  the  house  of  Austria.  Ferdinand,  who  waa 
as  little  disposed  as  formerly  to  gyre  such  an  extraordinary  proof  of  self-denial, 
being  sensiole  that  in  order  to  defeat  this  scheme  not  only  the  most  inflexible 
firmness  on  his  part,  but  a  vigorous  dedatatiou  from  the  princes  of  the 
empire  in  behalf  of  his  title,  was  requisite,  was  willing  to  purchase  their 
favour  by  gratifying  them  in  eveiy  point  tnat  they  deemed  interesting  or 
essential. 

*■  Onaptir.  PanvliiIiiB  de  VUis  Pontlficiim,>.  330.~TbiiAiL,  lib.  zv.  p.  517. 
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At  tbe  nme  time  he  stood  in  need  of  immediate  end  estnordioeiyeid  from 
tbe  Germaaic  body,  as  the  Turks,  after  having  wrested  from  him  mat  pert  of 
his  HuQguiaii  territories,  were  ready  to  attack  the  provinoes  sttU  subject  to 
his  anthori^  with  a  formidable  aruT)  against  which  he  oould  bring  no  equal 
force  into  the  field.  For  this  aid  irom  Germany  he  could  not  hope  if  the 
internal  Deaee  of  the  empire  were  not  established  on  a  foundation  solid  in 
ttsdf,  ana  whldi  should  appear  even  to  the  Protestants  so  secure  and  so  per- 
manent as  might  not  only  idlow  them  to  enga^  in  a  distant  war  with  sarety, 
bat  might  enoowage  them  to  act  in  it  with  vigour. 

A  stm  taken  by  the  Protsstants  themselves,  a  short  time  after  the  openhig 
of  the  met^  rendued  him  still  more  cautious  id  giving  them  any  new  cause  dc 


Am  soon  as  the  pablicatioii  of  Ferdinand's  speech  awakened  the  fears  and 
\  which  have  been  mentioned,  the  electors  of  Saxony  and  Branden- 


bvcg,  together  with  the  landgrave  of  Hessa  met  at  Naumburg,  and,  confirming 
the  aneieot  treaty  of  confraterm^  which  oad  long  united  their  iamiUes,  they 
sbdded  to  it  a  new  article,  by  whidi  the  contracting  parties  bound  themselves 
to  adbareto  the  Oonfeesion  of  Aogshmg,  and  to  maintain  the  doctrine  whidi 
it  contained  in  their  respective  dominions.** 

Ferdinand,  infinenoea  by  all  these  consideiations^  employed  his  utmost 
addnsB  in  conducting  the  defiberatioas  of  the  diet  so  as  not  to  ezdte  Uie 
jeakHuy  of  a  party  on  whose  friendship  he  depended,  and  whose  enmity,  as 
tfaev  had  not  on^taken  the  alarm  but  had  b^gun  to  prepare  lor  their  defence, 
he  had  so  much  reaeon  to  dread.  The  members  of  tne  diet  readily  agreed  to 
Ferdinand's  proposal  of  taking  the  state  of  religion  into  consideration  previous 
to  aaoy  other  businesa.  But,  as  soon  as  they  entered  upon  it,  both  parties 
discovered  all  the  seal  and  animod^  which  a  subject  so  mteresting  naturally 
ea^penders.  and  which  the  rancour  of  controversy,  together  with  the  violence  at 
civil  war,  had  infiamed  to  the  highest  pitch. 

The  Protestants  contended  that  the  security  which  they  daimed  in  conse- 
oaenoe  of  the  treaty  of  Passan  should  extend,  without  liaaitation,  te  all  who 
fiad  hitherto  embraced  the  doctrine  <d  Luther,  or  who  should  hereafter  em- 
brace it  TheOatholici^  having  first  of  all  asserted  the  pope's  right  as  the 
anpnme  and  final  judffe  with  respect  to  all  artides  of  &ith,  declared  that 
though,  on  aeoount  of  the  present  vtuation  of  the  empire,  and  lor  the  sake  of 
peaces  they  were  willing  to  confirm  the  tokvation  granted  by  the  treaty  of 
Passan  to  such  as  had  abready  adopted  the  new  opinions,  they  must  insist  that 
tins  induigBiioe  should  not  be  extended  either  to  those  cities  which  had  con- 
formed to  the  Interim  or  to  such  eodesiastics  as  should  for  the  future  aposta- 
tise from  the  Church  of  Rome.  It  was  no  easv  matter  to  reooneile  such 
opposite  pretensions^  which  were  sii^ported  on  each  side  bjr  the  most  ^borate 
wguments  and  the  greatest  acrimony  of  expression  that  the  abilities  or  zeal  of 
theotogians  long  exercised  in  disputation  could  siiggest  Ferdinand,  however, 
hy  his  address  and  perseverance^  by  softening  some  thin^  on  each  side,  by 
putting  a  fiavouraUe  meaning  upon  others,  by  representing  incessantly  the 
necessity  as  well  as  the  advantages  of  concon^  and  bv  threatening,  on  some 
occasions,  when  all  other  consideratioos  were  disr^araed,  to  dissolve  the  die^ 
brought  them  at  length  to  a  condusioB  in  which  they  all  agreed. 

Coirfomiably  to  tms^  recess  was  framed,  approved  of,  and  published  with 

the  naoal  immalities.   The  following  are  the  chief  articles  which  it  contained : 

that  swk  prinoBS  and  dties  as  have  dechued  their  approbatioa  oi  the  Confes- 

aion  of  Augsburg  shaU  be  permitted  to  profess  the  ooctriae  and  exercise  the 

•*Gll^ytmidt»mia»4Ba. 
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worship  which  it  anthorijoes,  without  interraptiQii  or  moiestatioa  from  the 
emperor,  the  king  of  the  Romans*  or  any  power  or  person  whatsoever ;  that 
the  Protestants,  on  their  part,  shall  give  no  disquiet  to  the  princes  and  states 
who  adhere  to  the  tenets  and  rites  of  the  Church  of  Rome ;  that»  for  the 
future,  no  attempt  shall  he  made  towards  terminating  religious  diffierenoes  hut 
hy  the  gentle  and  pacific  methods  of  persuasion  and  omf erence ;  that  the 
popish  ecclesiastics  shall  claim  no  spiritual  jurisdiction  in  such  states  as  reoeive 
the  Confession  oi  Aufsburg ;  that  such  as  had  seiied  the  henefioes  or  leTennea 
of  the  Churchy  previous  to  the  treaty  of  Passau,  shall  retain  poesessiaii  of 
them,  and  he  hahle  to  no  prosecution  in  the  imperial  chamber  on  that  aoooont ; 
that  the  supreme  civil  power  in  evenr  state  shall  have  ri^ht  to  estabfish  iriiat 
form  of  doctrine  and  worship  it  shaU  deem  proper,  and,  u  any  of  its  subfeets 
refuse  to  conform  to  these,  shall  permit  them  to  remove^  with  ail  their  emctSy 
whithersoever  they  shall  please  i  that  if  any  prelate  or  eodesiastic  shall  here- 
after abandon  the  Ronusn  religion  he  shall  instantly  relinquiah  his  diocese  or 
benefice^  and  it  shall  be  ktwfm  for  those  in  whom  the  right  of  nomination  is 
vested  to  proceed  immediately  to  an  election^  as  if  the  office  were  vaomt  hy 
death  or  translation,  and  to  appomt  a  successor  of  undoubted  attachment  to 
the  ancient  system.'^ 

Such  are  the  canital  aitides  in  this  famous  recess,  whidi  is  the  basis  of 
religious  peace  in  Germany  and  the  bond  of  union  among  its  various  states, 
the  sentiments  of  which  are  so  extremely  different  with  resj^eet  to  points  the 
roost  mteresting  as  well  as  important  in  our  age  and  natKin,  to  which  the 
idea  of  tderation  i&  familiar  and  its  beneficial  efiects  well  known,  it  may  seem 
strange  that  a  method  of  terminating  their  dissensions,  so  suitable  to  the 
mild  and  charitable  snirit  of  the  Christian  religion,  did  not  sooner  occur  to  the 
contenduig  parties,  liut  this  expedient^  however  salutary,  was  so  repugnant 
to  the  sentiments  and  practice  of  ChiistianB  during  many  ages  that  it  did  not 
lie  obvious  to  discovery.  Among  the  ancient  heathens,  ail  whose  deities  were 
local  and  tutelary,  diversity  of  sentiment  ooncenung  the  object  or  rites  of 
religious  worship  seems  to  have  been  no  source  of  animoei^r,  because  the 
aclmowledgmg  veneration  to  be  due  to  any  one  god  did  not  immy  denial  of  the 
existence  or  the  power  of  any  other  fpi}  nor  were  the  mooes  and  rites  ol 
worship  established  in  one  country  mcompatible  with  those  wfaidi  other 
nations  improved  of  and  observed.  Thus  the  enrors  in  their  system  of  theology 
were  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  nroductive  of  ooocoid ;  and,  notwithstanding 
the  amazing  number  of  their  dinties,  as  well  as  the  infinite  variefy  of  their 
ceremonie&  s  sociable  and  tolerating  spirit  subsisted  ahnost  univenally  in  the 
pagan  world. 

But  when  the  Christian  revelation  declared  one  Supreme  Being  to  be  the 
sole  object  of  religious  veneiation,  and  nrescribed  the  form  of  worship  most 
acceptable  to  him,  whoever  admitted  the  truth  of  it  held,  of  oonseouenoa, 
every  other  s^^m  of  religion,  as  a  deviation  from  what  was  estaUisoed  by 
divine  authority,  to  be  false  and  iminousL  Hence  arose  the  real  of  the  first 
converts  to  the  Christian  faith  in  propagating  its  doctrines,  and  the  ardour 
with  which  they  bbonred  to  overturn  every  other  form  of  worshm.  Th^ 
emplojed,  however,  for  this  piupose  no  methods  but  such  as  suited  the  nature 
of  religion.  By  the  force  of  powerful  arjaniments  they  convinced  the  under- 
standings of  men ;  by  the  charms  of  superior  virtue  theV  allured  and  reptivated 
their  hearts.  At  length  the  dvil  power  declared  in  mvour  of  Christianity  ; 
and,  thoudi  numbers  imitating  the  example  of  their  superiors,  crowded  into 
the  ChuroB,  many  still  adhered  to  their  anaent  superstitionii    Bnnigedst  their 

"  Sldd..  SM.— F.  Ftal,  ass^-FftUav.  11.,  UL 
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obstinacy,  the  ministeFB  of  refigion,  whose  zeal  was  still  unabated,  though 
their  sanctity  and  yirtue  were  much  diminished,  forgot  so  far  the  nature  of 
their  own  mission,  and  of  the  arguments  which  they  ought  to  have  employed, 
that  they  armed  the  imperial  power  against  these  unhappy  men,  and,  as  tney 
could  not  persuade,  they  tried  to  compel  them  to  beiieva 

At  the  same  time,  controversies  concerning  articles  of  foith  multiplied,  from 
various  causes,  among  Christians  themselves,  and  the  same  unhaUowed  weapons 
which  had  first  been  used  against  the  enemies  of  their  religion  were  turned 
against  each  other.  Bvery  z^ous  disputant  endeavoured  to  interest  the  dvil 
magistrate  in  his  cause,  and  each  in  his  turn  employed  the  secular  arm  to  crush 
or  to  exterminate  his  opponents.  Not  lon^  after,  the  bishops  of  Rome  put  in 
their  claim  to  inlallibili^  in  explainm^  articles  of  futh  and  deciding  pomts  in 
controversy ;  and,  bold  as  the  pretension  was,  they,  by  their  artifices  and  per- 
severance, imposed  on  the  credulitjrof  mankind  ana  brought  them  to  recognize 
H.  To  doubt  or  to  deny  any  doctrine  to  which  these  unerring  instnictors  had 
given  the  sanction  of  tneir  approbation  was  held  to  be  not  only  a  resisting  of 
truth,  but  an  act  of  rebellion  against  their  sacred  authority ;  and  the  secular 
power,  of  whidi  by  various  arts  they  had  acquired  the  absdute  direction,  was 
instantly  emploved  to  avenge  both. 

Thus  Burope  had  been  accustomed,  durinfl[  many  centuries,  to  see  speculative 
opinions  profMigated  or  defended  by  force ;  the  charity  and  mutual  forbearance 
which  Christianity  recommends  with  so  much  warmth  were  forgotten ;  the 
uuaed  rij^hts  of  consdenoe  and  of  private  judgment  were  unheard  of ;  and  not 
Golj  the  idea  of  toleration,  but  even  the  wora  itself,  in  the  sense  now  affixed 
to  it,  was  unknown.  A  right  to  extirpate  error  by  force  was  universallv  allowed 
to  be  the  prerogative  of  such  as  possessed  the  knowledge  of  truth ;  ana  as  each 
partjr  <rf  Christians  bdieved  that  they  had  got  possession  of  this  valuable 
attamment,  they  all  claimed  and  exercised,  as  far  as  they  were  able,  the  rights 
which  it  was  supposed  to  convey.  The  Roman  Catholics,  as  their  system 
irested  on  the  decisions  of  an  infaluble  judf^e,  never  doubted  that  truth  was  on 
their  side,  and  openly  called  on  the  dvil  power  to  repel  the  impious  and 
heretical  innovators  who  had  risen  up  against  it  The  Protestants,  no  less 
confident  that  their  doctrine  was  well  founded,  required,  with  equal  ardour,  the 
princes  of  their  party  to  check  such  as  presumed  to  impugn  it  Luther,  Calvin, 
Cranmer,  Knox,  the  founders  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  their  respective 
countries^  as  far  as  they  had  power  and  opportunit3r,  inflicted  the  same  punish- 
ments, upon  such  as  called  in  question  any  article  in  their  creeds,  which  were 
denounced  acainst  their  own  disdples  l^  the  Church  of  Rome.  To  their 
followers,  ana  perhaps  to  their  opponents,  it  would  have  appeared  a  symptom 
of  diffidence  in  the  goodness  of  tneir  cause,  or  an  acknowledgment  that  it  was 
not  wen  founded,  3  they  had  not  employed  in  its  defence  all  those  means 
which  it  was  supposed  truth  had  a  right  to  empk)y. 

It  was  towards  the  dose  of  the  seventeenth  century  before  toleration,  under 
its  present  form,  was  admitted  first  into  the  republic  of  the  United  Provinces, 
ana  from  thence  introduced  into  England.  Long  experience  of  the  calamities 
flowing  from  mutual  persecution,  the  influence  of  free  government,  the  light 
and  humanity  acquired  by  the  progress  of  science,  toother  with  the  prudence 
and  authority  of  the  dvil  magistrate,  were  all  requisite  in  order  to  establish  a 
r^ulation  so  repugnant  to  the  ideas  whidi  all  the  different  sects  had  adopted. 
from  mistaken  conceptions  concerning  the  nature  of  religion  and  the  rights  oi 
truth,  or  which  all  of  them  had  derivM  from  the  erroneous  maxims  established 
hy  the  Churdk  of  Rome. 

The  recess  of  Aogabnig^  it  is  evident,  ma  founded  on  no  audi  liberal  and 
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enlaiged  aentimeDU  oonoeniiiig  freedom  of  religious  inquiij  or  the  nature  o( 
toleration.  It  was  nothing  more  than  a  scheme  of  pacitication,  which  political 
considerations  alone  had  suggested  to  the  couteudmg  parties,  and  regard  for 
their  mutual  tranquillity  ana  safety  had  rendered  uecessaiy.  Of  tfus  there 
can  be  no  stronger  proof  than  an  artide  in  the  recess  itself^  by  which  the 
benefits  of  the  pacification  are  declared  to  extend  only  to  the  Catholics  on  the 
one  side,  and  to  such  as  adhered  to  the  Confession  of  Augsburg  on  the  other. 
The  followers  of  Zuing.ius  and  Calvin  remained,  in  consequence  of  that  exchi- 
sion,  without  any  protection  from  the  rigour  of  the  laws  denounced  asiunst 
heretics.  Nor  did  they  obtain  any  legal  security  until  the  treaty  of  West- 
phalia, near  a  century  after  this  period,  provided  that  they  should  be  admitted 
to  enjoy^  in  as  ample  a  manner  as  the  LutheranS|  all  the  advantages  and  pro- 
tection which  the  recess  of  Augsburg  aflK>rda 

But)  if  the  followers  of  Luther  were  highly  pleased  with  the  security  which 
they  acquired  by  this  recess,  such  as  adherea  to  the  ancient  mtem  had  no 
less  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  that  article  in  it  which  preserved  entire  to  the 
Boman  Catholic  Church  the  benefices  of  such  ecclesiastics  as  should  herea(ter 
renounce  its  doctrines.  This  article,  known  in  Qermanv  by  the  name  of  the 
Ecclesuutical  JReservaXioHf  was  apparently  so  couformaDle  to  the  idea  and  to 
the  rights  of  an  established  churcL  and  it  seemed  so  eauitable  to  prevent 
revenues,  which  had  been  original^  appropriated  for  the  maintenance  of 
persons  attached  to  a  certain  system,  from  oein^  alienated  to  any  other  pur- 
pose, that  the  Protestants,  though  they  foresaw  its  consequences,  were  obhged 
to  relinquish  their  opposition  to  it  As  the  Boman  Catholic  princes  of  the 
empire  hiave  taken  care  to  see  this  article  exactly  observed  in  every  case  where 
there  was  an  opportunitv.of  putting  it  in  execution,  it  has  proved  the  great 
barrier  of  the  Romish  CnurcH  In  Germany  against  the  Beformation ;  and  aa, 
from  this  jperiod,  the  same  temptation  of  interest  did  not  allure  ecclesiastics 
to  relinquish  the  established  system,  there  have  been  few  of  that  order  who 
have  loved  truth  with  such  disinterested  and  ardent  afiSsction  as  for  its  sake  to 
abandon  the  rich  benefices  which  they  had  in  possession. 

During  the  sitting  of  the  diet  Marcellus  Cervino,  Cardinal  di  Santo  Crooe, 
was  elected  pope  in  room  of  Julius.  He,  in  imitation  of  Adrian,  did  not 
chan^  his  name  on  being  exalted  to  the  papal  chair.  As  he  equalled  that 
pontiff  in  purity  of  intention,  while  he  excelled  nim  much  in  thearta  of  £Ovem- 
ment,  and;  still  more  in  knowledge  of  the  state  and  genius  of  the  papaT  court, 
as  he  had  capacity  to  discern  what  reformation  it  needed,  as  well  as  what  it 
could  bear,  such  regulations  were  expected  bom  his  virtue  and  wisdom  aa 
would  have  removed  many  of  its  grossest  and  most  flagrant  corruptiona,  and 
have  contributed  towards  reconciling  to  the  Church  such  as^  from  mdi^paatioa 
at  these  enormities,  had  abandoned  its  communion.  But  this  excellent  pontiff 
was  only  shown  to  the  Church,  and  immediatelv  snatched  away.  The  con- 
finement in  the  conclave  had  impaired  his  healtn,  and  the  fatigue  of  tedious 
ceremonies  upon  his  accession,  together  with  too  intense  and  anxious  appli- 
cation of  mmd  to  the  schemes  of  improvement  which  he  meditated,  exhausted 
so  entirely  the  vigour  of  his  feeble  constitution  that  he  aickeneil  on  the  twelfth 
and  died  on  the  twentieth  dav  after  his  election." 

All  the  refinements  in  artifice  and  intrigue,  peculiar  to  conclaves,  were  dis- 
played in  that  which  was  held  for  electing  a  successor  to  Marceilus  ;  the  car- 
dinals of  the  imperial  and  French  factions  laboiuring  with  equal  ardour  to  gain 
the  necessaiy  number  of  suffrages  for  one  of  their  own  party.  But,  after  a 
struggle  of  no  long  duration,  though  conducted  with  all  the  wwmth  and  eager- 
••  TlMiM..  ian-r.  FmK  3«»-0a9ph.  Panvln..  an*  sta^ 
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ness  natnral  to  men  oontending  for  so  great  an  object,  the?  united  in  choosing 
John  Peter  Caraffa,  the  eldest  member  of  the  sacred  college,  and  the  son  of 
Count  Montorio.  a  nobleman  of  an  illustrious  family  in  the  kmedom  of  Naples. 
The  address  and  inflnence  of  Cardinal  Famese,  ivho  favoured  nis  pretensions, 
Carafia's  own  merit,  and  perhaps  his  great  age,  which  soothed  all  the  dis- 
appointed candidates  with  the  near  prospect  m  a  new  vacancy,  ooncnned  in 
brmging  about  this  speedy  union  of  8uffh^;es.  In  order  to  testify  his  respect 
for  the  memory  of  Paul  III.,  br  whom  he  had  been  created  outTinal,  as  well 
as  his  gratitude  to  the  family  of  Famese,  he  assumed  the  name  of  Paul  17. 

The  choice  of  a  prelate  (A  such  a  singular  character,  and  who  had  long  held 
a  course  extremely  different  from  that  which  usually  led  to  the  dignity  now 
oonf erred  upon  him,  filled  the  Italiaiu,  who  had  nearest  access  to  observe  his 
manners  and  d^H>rtment.  with  astonishment,  and  kept  them  in  suspense  sjid 
solicitude  with  regard  to  ois  future  conduct  Paul,  though  bom  in  a  rank  of 
life  which,  without  any  other  merit,  raig^t  have  secured  to  him  the  highest 
ecclesiastical  preferments,  had  from  his  early  years  apirfied  to  study  with  all 
the  assiduity  of  a  man  who  had  nothing  but  his  personalattainments  to  render 
him  conspicuous.  By  means  of  this,  lie  not  onlv  acquired  profound  skill  in 
scholastic  thedhvy,  but  added  to  that  a  consideraMe  niowledge  of  the  learned 
languages  and  of  polito  Kterature,  the  study  of  whidi  had  been  lately  revived 
in  Italr  and  was  pursued  at  this  time  with  great  ardour.  His  mindjliowever, 
naturally  gloomy  and  severe^  was  more  formed  to  imbibe  the  sour  S]nrit  of  the 
former  ttian  to  rec^ve  any  tincture  of  elegance  or  liberality  of  sentiment  froih 
the  fetter ;  so  that  he  acquired  rather  tM  qualities  and  passions  ol  a  recluse 
ecclesiastic  than  the  talenn  necessary  for  the  conduct  of  great  affairs.  Accord- 
ingly, when  he  entered  into  eiders,  although  several  rich  benefices  were 
bestowed  upon  Mm,  and  he  wa^  early  employee  as  a  nuncio  in  different  courts 
be  soon  became  disgusted  with  tliat  course  of  lH[e.  and  languished  to  be  in  a 
sitaation  more  suited  to  his  taste  and  temper.  With  this  view,  he  resigned  at 
onoe  all  his  ecclesiastical  preferments,  and,  havhig  instituted  an  craer  of 
fWilar  priests,  whom  he  denominated  Theatines,  from  the  name  of  the  arch- 
bishopric' which  he  had  held,  he  associated  himself  as  a  member  of  their 
fratemitj,  conformed  to  all  the  rigorous  rules  to  whidi  he  had  subjected  them, 
and  preferred  the  solitude  of  a  monastic  life,  with  the  honour  of  being  the 
founder  of  a  new  order,  to  all  the  great  objects  which  tibe  court  of  Rome 
presented  to  his  ambition. 

In  this  retreat  he  remained  for  many  rears,  until  Paul  III.,  induced  by  the 
fame  of  his  sanctity  and  knowledge,  called  him  to  Rome,  in  order  to  conrndt 
with  him  concerning  the  measures  which  might  be  most  proper  and  effectual 
for  suppressing  heresy  and  re-establishinff  the  ancient  authority  of  tiie  Church. 
Having  thus  allured  him  from  his  solitude  the  pope,  partly  by  his  entreaties 
and  partly  by  his  autJiority.  prevailed  on  dim  to  accept  of  a  cardinaPs  hat,  to 
resume  the  benefices  which  ne  had  resigned,  and  to  return  again  into  the  usual 
path  of  ecclesiastical  ambition,  which  he  seemed  to  have  relinquished.  But 
during  two  successive  pontificates,  under  the  first  of  which  the  court  of  Rome 
was  the  most  artful  ana  interestea,  and  under  the  second  the  most  dissolutCL 
cf  anjr  in  Burope,  Carafia  retained  his  monastic  austerity.  He  was  an  avowed 
and  mtter  enemy  not  only  of  ail  innovation  in  opinion,  but  of  every  iireffularity 
in  practice  ;  he  was  the  chief  instrument  in  establishing  the  formidaole  and 
odious  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition  in  the  pa|)al  territories ;  he  appeared  a 
violent  advocate  on  all  occasions  for  the  jurisdiction  and  disdphne  of  the 
Church,  and  a  severe  censurer  of  every  measure  which  seemed  to  flow  from 
motives  of  fioUqr  or  interest  rather  than  from  zeal  for  the  honour  of  the 
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eodesiasticftl  order  mnd  the  dig;iiity  ol  the  holy  seei  Under  a  prelate  of  mdtk 
a  chaiacter,  the  Roman  courtiers  expected  a  severe  and  violent  ponti6catey 
durinff  which  the  principles  of  sound  policy  would  be  sacrificed  to  the  narrotr 
prejuoices  of  priestly  zeal;  while  the  people  of  Rome  were  appr^ensive  of 
seeuig  the  sordid  and  forbidding  rigour  of  monastic  manners  substituted  in 
place  of  the  magnificence  to  which  tney  had  long  been  accustomed  in  the  papal 
oourt  These  apprehensions  Paul  was  extremely  solicitous  to  remove.  At 
his  first  entrance  upon  the  administration  he  laid  aside  that  austerity  which 
had  hiUierto  distlu^shed  his  person  and  family ;  and  when  the  master  ol  bis 
househdd  inquired  m  what  manner  he  would  choose  to  live,  he  haughtUjr  replied, 
^  As  becomes  a  great  prince."  He  ordered  the  ceremony  of  his  coronation  to  be 
conducted  with  more  than  usual  pomp,  and  endeavoured  to  render  himself 
popular  ^  several  acts  ol  liberality  and  indulgence  towaids  the  inhabitants 
of  Aome.** 

His  natuial  severity  of  temper,  however,  would  have  soon  returned  tipon 
him,  and  would  have  justified  the  ooojectures  of  the  courtiers,  as  well  as  the 
fears  of  the  peo|>le^  if  he  had  not,  immediately  after  his  election,  called 
to  Rome  two  of  ma  nephews,  the  sons  of  his  brother,  the  count  of  Montono. 
The  eldest  he  promoted  to  oe  governor  of  Rome;  the  youngest  who  hMl 
hitherto  served  as  a  soldier  of  fortune  in  the  armiee  of  BiMun  and  fVance,  aad 
whose  disposition  as  well  as  manners  were  still  more  foreign  from  the  derical 
chiuacter  than  his  profession,  he  created  a  cardinal,  and  i^pointed  him  le^ste 
of  Bologna,  the  sec(md  office  in  power  and  dignity  which  a  pope  can  bestoir. 
These  marks  of  favour,  no  less  sudden  than  eztiava£ant)  he  aocomnanied  with 
the  most  unbounded  confidence  and  attachment ;  and,  forgetting  afi  his  fonner 
severe  maxims,  he  seemed  to  have  no  other  object  thiui  the  aggiandiaag 
of  his  n^hews.  Their  ambition,  unfortnnatehr  for  Paul,  was  too  aspiring  to 
be  satis&d  with  an};  moderate  acquisition.  They  had  seen  the  aonily  ef 
Medici  nused  by  the  interest  of  the  Dopes  of  that  bouse  to  supreme  power  in 
Tuscany ;  Paul  IIL  had,  by  his  abiuties  and  address,  secured  the  duchies  of 
Parma  and  Placentia  to  the  family  of  Famese.  Tbej  aimed  at  some  estabKsh- 
ment  for  themselves,  no  less  considerable  and  independent ;  and,  as  thegr 
could  not  expect  that  the  pope  would  carry  his  indulguice  towards  them  sohur 
as  to  secularize  any  part  oi  the  patrimony  of  the  Church,  they  had  no  proapeet 
of  attaining  what  they  wished,  but  by  dismembering  the  imperial  dominioiiB 
in  Italy,  in  hopes  of  seizing  some  portion  of  them.  This  alone  they  would 
have  deemed  a  sufficient  reason  for  sowing  the  seeds  of  discord  between  their 
unde  and  the  emperor. 

But  Cardinal  Carafla  had,  besides,  private  reasons  which  filled  him  with 
hatred  and  enmity  to  the  emperor,  while  he  served  in  the  Spanish  tiem^ 
he  had  not  received  such  marks  of  honour  and  distmction  as  he  thought  able 
to  his  birth  and  merit  Disgusted  with  this  ill  usage,  he  had  abruptly  quitted 
the  imperial  service ;  and,  entering  into  that  d  France,  he  had  not  only  met 
with  such  a  reception  as  soothed  his  vanity  and  attached  him  to  the  French 
interest,  but  by  contracting  an  intimate  friendship  with  Strozzi,  who  coia- 
manded  the  French  army  in  Tuscanv,  he  had  imbibed  a  mortal  antipatfav  to 
the  emperor,  as  the  great  enemy  to  the  liberty  and  independence  of  the  Itahaii 
states.  Nor  was  the  pope  himself  indisposed  to  receive  impressions  unfavour- 
able  to  the  emperor.  The  opposition  given  to  his  election  bv  the  cardinals  of 
the  imperial  faction  left  in  his  mind  deep  resentment,  which  was  heightened 
by  the  remembrance  of  ancient  injuries  from  Charles  or  his  ministers. 

Of  this  his  nephews  took  advantage,  and  employed  various  devices  in  order 

»  FlttOu,  p.  32Y.-OiaUlilOb  Vito  dl  FSiolo  IV.,  Ran..  MIS,  p.  N. 
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to  exasperate  him  bejrond  a  possibility  of  reconciliatioiL  Thev  aggravated 
every  arcumstance  which  coald  be  deemed  any  indication  of  the  emperor's 
dissatisfaction  with  his  promotion  ;  they  read  to  him  an  intercepted  letter,  in 
which  Charles  taxed  the  cardinals  of  his  party  with  negligence  or  incapacity 
in  not  having  defeated  Paul's  election ;  thejr  pretended,  at  one  time,  to  have 
discovered  a  conspiracy  formed  by  the  imperial  minister  and  Cosmo  de'  Medici 
against  the  pope's  life ;  they  alarmed  him,  at  another,  with  accounts  of  a  plot 
lor  assassinating  themselves.  By  these  artifices  they  kept  his  mind,  which 
was  naturally  violent,  and  become  suspicious  from  old  age,  in  such  pemtual 
agitation  as  precipitated  him  into  measures  which  otherwise  he  would  have 
been  the  first  person  to  condemn.^*  He  seized  some  of  the  cardinals  who 
were  most  attached  to  the  emperor,  and  confined  them  in  the  castle  of  St 
Angjek) ;  he  persecuted  the  Coionnas  and  other  Roman  baron&  the  ancient 
letainen  to  the  imperial  faction,  with  the  utmost  severity ;  ana,  discovering 
on  all  occasions  his  oistnist.  fear,  or  hatred  of  the  emperor,  he  began  at  last 
to  court  the  friendship  of  the  French  king,  and  seemed  willing  to  throw  him- 
self absolutely  upon  mm  for  support  and  protection. 

This  was  toe  very  point  to  wnieb  his  nephews  wished  to  bring  him,  as  most 
fttvourable  to  their  ambitious  schemes  :  and  as  the  accomplishment  of  these 
depraded  on  their  nnde's  Ufe,  whose  advanced  age  did  not  admit  of  losing  a 
moment  unnecessaiilv  in  negotiations,  instead  of  treating  at  second  hand  with 
the  French  ambassador  at  Rome,  they  prevailed  on  the  pope  to  despatch  a 
penon  of  confidence  directiv  to  the  court  of  France,  with  such  overtures  on 
nis  part  as  th^  hoped  would  not  be  rejected.  He  proposed  an  alliance  offen- 
sive and  defensive  oetween  Henry  and  the  pope ;  that  they  should  attack  the 
duchy  of  Tuscany  and  the  kingdom  of  Naples  with  their  united  forces ;  and, 
tf  tlieir  arms  should  prove  suooessful,  that  the  ancient  republican  form  of 
government  should  be  re-established  in  the  former^  and  the  investiture  of  the 
mtter  shonld  be  granted  to  one  of  the  French  king's  sons,  after  reserving  a 
certain  tenitoiy  which  shouid  be  annexed  to  the  patrimony  of  the  Church, 
together  with  an  independent  and  princely  estabushment  for  each  of  the 
pone's  nephews. 

The  kmg^  allured  by  these  specious  projects,  gave  a  most  favourable 
andienoe  to  the  envoy.  But  when  the  matter  was  proposed  in  council,  the 
Ooni^le  Montmorency,  whose  natural  caution  and  aversion  to  daring  enter- 
prises increased  with  age  and  eimerience,  remonstrated  with  great  vehemence 
against  the  alliance.  He  put  Henry  in  mind  how  fatal  to  France  every 
expedition  into  Italy  had  been  during  three  successive  reigns ;  and  if  such  an 
enterprise  had  proved  too  great  for  the  nation,  even  when  its  strength  and 
finances  were  entire,  there  was  no  reason  to  hope  for  success  if  it  sliould  be 
attMDpted  now.  when  both  were  exhausted  by  extraordinary  efforts  during 
wan  which  baa  lasted,  with  little  interruption,  almost  half  a  century.  He 
represented  the  manifest  imprudence  of  entering  into  engagements  with  a 
pope  of  fourscore,  as  anv  system  which  rested  on  no  better  foundation  than 
nis  life  must  be  extremely  precarious ;  and  upon  the  event  of  his  death,  which 
oould  not  be  distant,  the  face  of  things,  together  with  the  inclination  of  the 
Itahan  states,  must  instantly  change,  and  the  whole  weight  of  the  war  be  left 
upon  the  king  alone.  To  these  considerations  he  added  the  near  prospect 
which  they  now  had  of  a  final  accommodation  with  the  emperor,  who,  having 
taken  the  resolution  of  retiring  from  the  worid,  wished  to  transmit  his  king- 
doms in  peace  to  his  son ;  and  he  concluded  with  representing  the  absolute 

.'*  Fipatnontn  Hist.  Patrin,  lib.  lit.  IT 46,       616.— Adrtenf,  Istor.,  i.  906. 
ap.  Gr»T.  Thes.,  vol.  Ii.-Mem.  de  lUbtor,  11. 
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cerUhitj  of  dnwinjr  the  nnxm  of  Eii«J|um1  upon  Fmiwe  if  it  diooM  mpfmt 
that  the  re-establuhmeDt  of  tranquillity  in  Kurope  was  pmnented  bj  the 
ambitioD  oi  its  monarch. 

These  aiguments,  weighty  in  themielves,  and  uiKed  by  a  minister  of  great 
authority,  would  probabfy  have  detennined  the  king  to  dedine  any  cooDeciion 
with  the  pope.  But  the  duke  of  Quiae,  and  his  brother,  the  cardinal  of  Lor- 
raine, who  delighted  no  leas  in  bold  and  dangerous  undertakina  than  M oot- 
morencT  shunned  them,  declared  warmlr  for  an  alliance  with  the  ^ope.  The 
cardinal  expected  to  be  intrusted  with  the  conduct  of  the  negotiatxnia  in  the 
oourt  of  Rome  to  which  this  aUiance  would  give  rise ;  the  duke  hoped  to 
obtain  the  command  of  the  army  which  woukl  be  ^>pointed  to  invade  naploB ; 
and,  oonsideriug  themaelvea  as  ahead  v  in  these  stations,  vast  projects  opened 
to  their  a«|>irin^  and  unbounded  ambition.  Their  credit,  together  witn  tiie 
influence  ot  the  Kin|^8  mistresi,  the  famous  IXiana  of  Poitiers,  who  was  aft  thai 
time  entirely  devoted  to  the  interest  of  the  family  of  Ooiae,  more  than  eomter- 
bahmced  all  Montmorency's  prudent  remonstrances,  and  prevafled  on  an 
inconsiderate  nrinoe  to  listen  to  the  overtures  of  the  pope's  eavoy. 

The  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  as  he  had  expected,  was  immediately  sent  to  Berne, 
with  full  powers  to  conclude  the  treaty  and  to  concert  measores  for  oanyiog 
it  into  execution.  Before  he  could  reach  that  dt/,  the  pope,  either  Iran  re- 
flectixig  on  the  danger  and  uncertain  issueof  all  mihtary  opentiona,  or  tfarooffh 
the  address  of  the  imperial  ambassador,  who  had  been  at  great  nuns  to  aootbe 
him,  had  not  only  b^;un  to  lose  much  of  the  ardour  with  whin  he  had  oom- 
nenced  the  negotiation  with  France^  but  even  discovered  great  unn  "" 


to  continue  it  In  order  to  rouse  him  from  this  lit  of  despondenqr.  and  to 
rekindle  his  former  rage,  his  nephews  had  recourse  to  tiie  arts  which  tbcy  had 
already  practised  with  so  much  success.  Theyabumed  him  with  new  rapre- 
sentations  of  the  emperor's  hostile  intentions,  with  fresh  aeeocmta  wUch  thev 
had  received  of  threats  uttered  against  him  by  the  imperial  miaiatcn,  and  with 
new  discoveries  which  they  pretended  to  have  made  of  conapiraeieB  tomed, 
and  just  ready  to  take  eflWst,  Minst  his  life. 

But  these  artifioea,  bavins  been  formerly  tried,  would  not  have  opaaled  a 
aeoond  time  with  the  same  loroe^  nor  have  made  the  impresaion  wnidi  they 
wished,  if  Paul  had  not  been  exc(ted  by  an  offence  of  that  kind  whieh  he  was 
least  able  to  bear.  He  received  advice  of  the  recess  of  the  diet  of  Angabun, 
and  of  the  toleration  which  was  thereby  granted  to  the  Proteatanta ;  and  th» 
threw  him  at  once  into  such  transports  of  paasion  againet  the  emperor  and 
king  of  the  Romans  as  carried  him  headlong  into  all  the  violent  meamuwi  of 
his  nephews  Full  of  high  ideas  with  respect  to  the  pi^  prarogative,  and 
animated  with  the  fiercest  zeal  against  heresy,  he  oonsidered  the  libei^  of 
deciding  conoeminff  religious  matters,  which  had  been  aaaumed  bvaii  aoaembfcf 
compoaed  chiefly  of  lavmen,  as  a  presumptuous  and  unpardonable  enereadi- 
ment  on  that  jurisdiction  whidi  belonged  to  him  akme,  and  rogarded  the  in- 
dulgence which  had  been  eiven  to  the  Protestants  aa  an  impioua  aet  of  that 
power  which  the  diet  had  usurped.  He  complained  knidly  of  both  to  the 
miperial  ambassador.  He  insisted  that  the  recess  of  the  met  should  imme- 
diately be  declared  iOegal  and  vend.  He  threatened  the  emperor  and  king  of 
the  Bomans,  in  case  they  should  either  refuse  or  deUy  to  gratify  him  in  this 
particular,  with  the  severest  effects  of  his  vengeance.  He  talkea  in  a  tone  of 
authority  and  command  whidi  mi{;fat  have  suited  a  pontiff  of  the  twelfth  ceii- 
tuiy,  when  a  papal  decree  was  sufficient  to  have  shaken,  or  to  have  overturned, 
the  throne  of  the  greatest  monarch  in  Bunm,  but  which  was  altogether  im- 
proper in  that  age,  especially  when  addressea  to  the  minister  of  a  prince  who 
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had  so  often  made  pontUb'inore  formidable  than  PmiI  feel  the  irei{;fat  of  his 
power.  The  ambasaador,  however,  heard  all  his  extravagant  propositions  and 
menaces  with  much  patience,  and  endeavoured  to  soothe  him  by  patting  him 
in  mind  of  the  extreme  distress  to  which  the  emperor  had  been  redneed  at 
Inspruck,  of  the  engagements  which  he  had  come  under  to  the  Protestants  in 
Older  to  extricate  himself  of  the  necessity  of  fulfilling  these  and  of  accom- 
modating his  eonduct  to  tiie  sitnation  of  his  affairs.  But  weighty  as  these 
considerations  were,  they  made  no  impression  on  the  mind  oi  the  naughty  and 
bigoted  pontiff,  who  instantly  replied  that  he  would  absohe  him  by  his  apostolic 
authority  from  those  impious  engagements,  and  even  command  him  not  to 
perform  them ;  that  in  carrying  on  the  cause  of  Qod  and  of  the  chnroh  no 
r^ard  ought  to  be  had  to  the  maxims  of  worldly  nrudenoe  and  policy ;  and 
that  the  ul  success  of  the  emperor's  schemes  in  Germany  might  justly  be 
deemed  a  mark  of  the  Divine  displeasure  against  him  on  account  of  his  having 
paid  httle  attention  to  the  former,  while  he  regulated  his  conduct  entirely  by 
tiie  li^tor.  Having  said  this,  he  tamed  from  the  ambassador  abruptly,  with- 
out waiting  for  a  reply. 

His  nephews  took  care  to  appfauid  and  cherish  these  sentiments,  and  easily 
wrought  up  his  arrogant  mind,  fraught  with  all  the  monkish  ideas  concerning 
the  extent  of  the  papal  supremacy,  to  such  a  piteh  of  resentment  against  the 
house  of  Austria^  and  to  such  a  high  opinion  of  his  own  power,  that  he  talked 
continually  of  his  being  the  successor  of  those  who  hsd  deposed  kings  and 
emperors ;  that  he  was  exalted  as  head  over  them  all,  and  would  trample  such 
as  opposed  him  under  his  feet  In  this  disposition  the  cardhial  of  Lorraine 
found  the  pope,  and  easily  persuaded  him  to  sign  a  treaty  which  had  for  its 
ohject  the  nun  of  a  prince  against  whom  he  was  so  highly  exasperated.  The 
stapulations  in  the  treaty  were  much  the  same  as  had  been  proposed  by  the 
pope^  envoy  at  Paris,  and  it  was  agreed  to  ke^  the  whole  transaction  secret ' 
until  their  united  forces  should  be  ready  to  take  the  field.*' 

]>uring  the  negotiation  of  this  treaty  at  Rome  and  Plans,  an  event  happened 
which  seemed  to  render  the  fears  that  had  given  rise  to  it  win,  and  the  opera- 
tions which  were  to  foltow  upon  it  unnecessary.  This  was  the  emperor's 
resignation  of  his  hereditary  aominions  to  his  son  Philip ;  together  with  his 
reooration  to  .withdraw  entirely  from  any  concern  in  business  or  the  affiiirs  of 
this  world,  in  order  that  he  mig^t  spend,  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  retire- 
ment and  soHtuda 

Though  it  requires  neither  deep  reflection  nor  extraordinaiy  discernment  to 
Recover  that  the  state  of  royalty  ts  not  exempt  from  cares  and  disappointment ; 
though  most  of  those  who  are  exalted  to  a  throne  find  solicitude  and  satiety 
and  disgust  to  be  their  perpetual  attendants  in  that  envied  pre-eminence ;  yet 
to  descend  voluntarily  from  the  supreme  to  a  subordinate  stetion,  and  to  relin- 
quish tiie  possession  of  power  in  order  to  attain  the  enjoyment  of  happiness, 
seems  to  be  an  effort  too  great  for  the  human  mind,  fieveml  instances,  indeed, 
occur  in  history  of  monarchs  who  have  quitted  a  throne  and  have  ended  their 
days  in  retirement  But  they  were  either  weak  princes,  who  took  this  resolu- 
titm  TasMy  and  repented  of  it  as  soon  as  it  was  taken,  or  unfortunate  princes, 
from  whose  hands  some  stronger  rival  had  wrested  their  sceptre  and  compelled 
them  to  descend  with  reluctance  into  a  private  stetion.  Diocletian  is  p^haps 
the  only  prince  captble  of  holding  the  reins  of  government  who  ever  re- 
signed them  from  aeliberate  choice  and  who  continued  during  many  years  to 
enjoy  the  tranquillity  of  retirement  without  fetching  one  penitent  sigh, 
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or  cAsting  bftck  one  lock  of  denxe  towardB  the  poirarordigiiily  which  he  had 
abAodoned. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  Charles's  resignation  should  fill  all  Eun^  with 
astonishment,  and  give  rise,  both  among  his  oontemporaries  and  among  the 
historians  of  that  period,  to  various  conjectures  oonoeming  the  motives  which 
determined  a  nrinoe  whose  ruling  passion  had  been  unif  onrnj  the  love  ot  power, 
at  the  age  of  nfty-six.  when  objects  of  ambition  continue  to  operate  with  full 
force  on  the  mind  and  are  pursued  with  the  greatest  ardour,  to  take  a  resolu- 
tion so  singular  and  unexpected.  But,  while  manv  authors  have  iniputed  it  to 
motives  so  frivolous  and  fantastical  as  can  hardly  be  suoposed  to  influence  an j 
reasonable  mind,  while  others  have  ima^ned  it  to  be  the  result  of  some  pro- 
found scheme  oi  policy,  historians  more  mtelligent  and  better  inf onned  ndUier 
ascribe  it  to  capnoe  nor  search  for  mysterious  secrets  of  state  where  simple  and 
obvious  causes  will  fuller  account  lor  the  emperor's  conduct  (diaries  had  been 
attacked  early  in  life  with  the  gout,  and,  notwithstanding  all  the  piecautioos 
of  the  most  skilful  nhvsicians,  the  violence  of  the  distemper  increased  as  he 
advanced  in  ageu  and  the  fits  became  every  year  more  frequent,  as  weU  as  more 
eerere.  Not  only  was  the  vigour  of  his  constitution  bro£en,  but  the  focultiea 
of  his  mind  were  impaired  by  the  excruciating  torments  which  he  endured. 
During  the  oontinaanoe  of  the  fits  he  was  altogether  incapable  of  MH>lyh)g  to 
businesa  and  even  when  they  b^f^an  to  abate,  as  it  was  only  at  intervals  that 
he  could  attend  to  what  was  serious,  he  ^ve  up  a  great  piart  of  his  time  to 
trifling  and  even  childish  ocoupationB,  whidi  served  to  rdieve  or  to  amuse  faia 
mind,  enfeebled  and  worn  out  with  excess  of  pain.  Under  these  dicranstuioeB 
the  conduct  of  such  affiurs  as  oociured  of  course  in  govennng  so  many  kingdoma 
was  a  burden  more  than  sufficient }  but  to  {msh  forward  and  complete  the  vast 
schemes  which  the  ambition  of  his  more  active  years  had  formed,  or  to  ke^  in 
view  and  carry  on  the  same  ^fteat  system  ol  policy,  extending  to  eveiy  nation 
in  Europe  and  connected  with  the  operations  of  every  difierent  court,  were 
functions  which  so  far  exceeded  his  stiength  that  they  oppressed  and  over- 
whelmed his  mind.  As  he  had  been  k>ng  accustomed  to  view  the  business  of 
every  department,  whether  dvil  <Nr  militwy  or  ecdesiastiGal,  with  his  own  eyesy 
and  to  decide  concerning  it  according  to  his  own  ideas,  it  gave  him  the  utmost 
pain  when  he  felt  his  infirmities  increase  so  fest  upon  him  that  he  was  obh^ 
to  commit  the  conduct  of  all  affiurs  to  his  ministers.  He  imputed  every  mis- 
fortune which  befeU  him,  and  every  miscarriage  that  happenea,  even  when  the 
former  was  unavoidable  or  the  latter  accidental,  to  his  inahili^  to  take  the  in- 
spection of  business  himsell  He  complained  of  his  hard  fortune  in  beiw 
OTOOsed  in  Ins  declining  years  to  a  rival  who  was  in  the  full  vigour  of  life,  ana 
that,  while  Henir  ooiud  take  and  execute  all  his  resolutions  in  person,  he 
should  now  be  leanoed,  both  in  council  and  in  action,  to  rel;^  on  the  talents 
and  exertions  of  other  men.  Having  thus  ^wn  old  before  his  time^  he  wisely 
Judged  it  more  decent  to  conceal  his  infirmities  in  some  solitude  than  to  expose 
them  any  longer  to  the  public  eye,  and  prudentiy  determined  not  te  forfeit  the 
fame  or  lose  the  acquisitions  of  his  better  years  by  struggling  with  a  vain 
obstinacy  to  retain  the  reins  of  government  wnen  he  was  nownger  able  to  hohi 
them  with  steadiness  or  to  guide  them  with  address.^ 


**  Dom  LIveBqae.  tn  hte  memoirs  of  Ctr-  upon  his  marriage  wtUi  the  queen  of  L^ 

dinal  Qranvelte,    gtvcs   a   reason  fbr  ttie  Philip.  notwttheiaikUnf  Uie  advice  and  «i- 

emperor's  TealgDanon  which,  ae   far  as   1  treaties  of  hie  ftiiher,  ranoved  moat  of  the 

recollect.  Is   not   mentioDed   by  any  other  ministers  and  ofBoers  whom  lie  hAd  employed 

historian.    He  says  that  the  emperor  having  In  those  coantrlea,  and  appointed  creatores 

ceded  the  government  of  the  kingdom  of  of  his  own  to  nU  the  ptooes  «blch  tb^ 

Kaples  and  the  dachy  of  Milan  to  his  son  Held}  Ifaat  ha  aiplnd  opauly, and wllir UMto 
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But  though  Charles  had  reTolred  this  scheme  in  his  mind  for  several  years, 
and  had  communicated  it  to  his  sisters,  the  dowager  queens  of  France  ana 
Hungary,  who  not  only  approved  of  his  intention  but  offered  to  accompany 
bim  to  whatever  place  of  retreat  he  should  choose,  several  things  had  hitherto 
prevented  his  canying  it  into  execution.  He  could  not  tiiink  of  loading  his 
■on  with  the  government  of  so  many  kingdoms  until  he  should  attain  such 
maturity  of  age  and  of  abilities  as  would  enable  him  to  sustain  that  weighty 
burden.  But  as  Philip  had  now  reached  his  twenty -eighth  year,  and  nad 
been  etaly  accustomed  to  business,  for  which  he  discovered  both  inclination 
and  ctkfadty,  it  can  hardly  be  imputed  to  the  partiality  of  paternal  affection 
that  his  scruples  with  r^ard  to  tiiis  point  were  entirely  removed,  and  that  he 
thought  he  might  place  nis  son,  without  further  hesitation  ot  delay,  on  the 
throne  which  he  hunself  was  about  to  abandon.  His  mother's  situation  had 
been  another  obstruction  in  his  wav ;  for  although  she  had  continued  almost 
fifty  years  in  confinement,  and  under  the  same  disorder  of  mind  which  con- 
cern for  her  husband's  death  had  brought  upon  her,  yet  the  government  of 
Spain  was  stiD  vested  in  her  jointly  with  the  emperor ;  ner  name  was  inserted 
t<^ther  with  his  in  all  the  public  instruments  issued  in  that  kingdom ;  and 
such  was  the  fond  attachment  of  the  Spaniards  to  her  that  ttiey  would 
probably  have  scrupled  to  recognize  Philip  as  their  sovereign  unless  she  had 
consented  to  assume  him  as  her  partner  on  tiie  throne.  Her  utter  incapacity 
to  business  rendered  it  iropossibk)  to  obtain  her  consent  But  her  death, 
irhich  happened  this  year,  removed  this  ^fliculty ;  and  as  Charles,  upon  that 
event,  became  sole  monarch  of  Spain,  it  left  the  succession  open  to  his  son. 
The  war  with  France  had  likewise  been  a  reason  for  retaining  the  administm- 
tion  of  affairs  in  his  own  hand,  m  he  was  extremely  soKcitonB  to  have  ter- 
minated it,  that  he  might  have  given  up  his  kingdoms  to  his  son  at  peMe  with 
an  the  world.  But  as  Henry  had  discovered  no  disposition  to  ekMe  with  any 
of  his  overtures,  and  had  even  rejected  proposals  of  peace  which  were  equal 
and  moderate,  in  a  tone  that  seemed  to  indicate  a  fixed  purpose  of  continuing 
hoslilities,  he  saw  that  it  was  vain  to  wait  k>nger  in  expectation  of  an  event 
which,  however  desirable,  was  altogether  uneertaia 

As  this,  then,  appeared  to  be  the  proper  juncture  for  executing  th6  schone 
which  he  nad  k>ng  meditated.  Charles  resolved  to  reeien  his  kingdoms  to  his 
ton  with  a  solemnity  suitable  to  the  importance  of  uie  transa^on,  and  to 
perform  this  ktst  act  of  sovereignty  with  such  formal  pomp  as  mi^ht  leave  a 
lasting  impression  on  the  minds  not  only  of  his  subjects  but  of  his  successor. 
With  this  view  he  csUed  Philip  out  of  En^^d,  where  the  peevish  temper  of 
his  queen,  whidi  increased  with  her  despair  of  having  issue,  rendered  him 
extremely  imhappy,  and  the  jeakmsy  of  the  Bnglish  left  him  no  hopes  of 
obtaining  the  direction  of  thdfr  affairs.  Having  assembled  the  states  of  the 
Low  Countries  at  Brussels,  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  October,  Charles  seated 

delkAcy,  to  obUin  a  Blutre  !n  the  admlnls-  whlcti  he  reUtes  Teiy  brieflj,  from  the 
tiwtSon  of  allkirs  In  the  Low  Gountries ;  original  papers  of  Oarainal  OrmnveUa.  Hut 
that  be  cndeaToored  to  thwaii  the  cmperor'a  as  that  ^ast  collection  of  papen.  which  has 
tteaaores  and  to  limit  his  antboritj,  beharlns  been  praeerved  and  arraoaea  by  M.  I'Abbe 
towards  him  vometimee  with  inattontlon  and  Boizot  of  Besan^nn,  tboi^h  one  of  the  most 
sometimes  with  haughtiness;  that,  Charleft  Talaable  historical  monuments  of  the  six- 
finding  that  he  most  either  yield  on  everv  *  teenth  century,  and  which  cannot  lall  of 
oeesaioD  to  Us  son  or  openly  contend  with  throwing  much  light  on  the  transactions  of 
him,  in  order  to  avoid  eitiier  of  these,  which  Cfaarlea  v..  Is  not  published,  I  cannot  de- 
were  both  diaagreeable  and  mortifying  to  a  termine  what  degree  of  credit  should  be  given 
ftther,  he  took  the  resolution  of  resigning  his  to  this  account  of  Charles's  reslgnntion.  I 
crowns  and  of  retiring  from  the  world.  ( VoL  have  therefore  taken  no  notice  of  It  in  relating 
I.  p.  »l,  etc)  Dam  Lftvesque  derived  his  (hto  event. 
Information  concerning  these  curious  facts. 
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himself  for  the  ktt  time  in  the  duUr  of  ttftte^  on  one  side  of  iiUdi  «m  pkced 
his  son,  and  on  the  other  his  sister,  the  queen  of  Hongpur^,  regent  of  the 
Netherlands,  with  a  8{>lendid  retinue  6i  the  princes  ol  the  empire  and  grandees 
of  Spain  standing  behind  him.  The  president  of  the  council  of  Flanders,  bj 
his  command,  explained,  in  a  few  words,  his  intention  in  caUiitf  this  extnr 
ordinary  meeting  of  the  states.  He  then  read  the  instrument  of  resigaatioo, 
by  whiui  Charm  surrendered  to  his  son  Philip  all  his  territories,  jurisdiction, 
and  authoritjr  in  the  Low  Countries,  absolving  his  subjects  there  from  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  hiuL  which  he  required  tibem  to  transfer  to  Fhihp,  his 
lawful  heir,  and  to  serve  him  with  the  same  loyalty  and  zeal  which  they  had 
manifested,  during  so  long  a  oourse  of  yean,  in  support  of  his  govenuuent 

Charles  then  rose  from  nis  seat^  and,  leaning  on  the  shoulder  of  the  prinoe 
of  Orange,  because  he  was  unable  to  stand  without  support^  he  addressea  him- 
self to  the  audience,  and  from  a  paper  whidi  he  held  m  his  hand,  in  eider  to 
assist  his  memory,  he  recounted,  with  dignify,  but  without  ostentation,  all  the 
great  thin^  which  he  had  undertaken  and  pMforroed  since  the  oommeneement 
of  hu  admmistnation.  He  observed  that  from  the  seventeenth  year  of  his  sge 
he  had  dedicated  all  his  thoughts  and  attention  to  public  objects,  i ' — 


no  portion  of  his  time  for  the  indulgence  of  his  ease,  and  very  little  for  the 
enjoyment  of  private  pleasure ;  that,  either  in  a  padftc  or  hostile  manner,  he 
hsd  visited  Germany  nine  times,  Spain  six  timea^  Fnaoe  four  times,  Italy 
seven  times,  tiie  Low  Countries  ten  tunes,  Bngland  twice,  Africa  as  oftMi,  and 
had  made  elevea  vovaoes  by  sea ;  that,  while  bis  health  permitted  him  to  die- 
chaige  his  dnfy,  and  the  vigour  of  his  constitution  was  equal  in  any  degree  to 
the  arduous  office  ol  ^veming  such  extensive  dominions^  he  had  new 
shunned  labour  nor  repined  under  fatigue;  that  now,  when  his  health  wae 
broken,  and  his  vigour  exhausted  by  the  rage  of  an  mcuiable  distemper,  hie 
growing  infirmities  admoniihed  him  to  retire ;  nor  was  he  so  fond  of  reicTiing 
as  to  retain  the  sceptre  in  an  impotent  hand,  whidi  was  no  kNu^er  able  to 
protect  his  subjects  or  to  secure  to  tiiem  the  happiness  which  he  wished  they 
should  enjoy ;  that,  instead  of  a  sovereign  worn  out  with  diseases  and  scarcely 
half  alive,  he  gave  them  one  in  the  prime  of  Uf e,  accustomed  already  to  govwn, 
and  who  added  to  the  vigour  of  yooth  all  the  attention  and  sagadty  of  ma- 
turer  vears ;  that  if  during  the  course  of  a  long  adnnnistration  he  had  oom- 
mittea  any  material  error  in  eovemmenti  or  if,  under  the  pressure  of  so  many 
and  great  afiurs  and  amidst  the  attention  whidi  he  had  been  obQged  to  gifo 
to  tbem,  he  had  either  neglected  or  iigured  anv  of  his  subjects,  he  now  implmd 
their  forgiveness ;  that,  nir  his  part,  he  should  ever  retam  a  gxateful  sense  ef 
their  fidSity  and  attadiment,  and  would  carry  the  remembrance  of  it  akmg 
with  him  to  the  pboe  of  his  retreat,  as  his  sweetest  consolation,  as  well  as  the 
best  reward  for  all  his  services,  and  in  his  test  pravers  to  Akoigb^  Qod  would 
pour  forth  his  most  earnest  petitions  lor  their  welfare. 

Then  turning  towards  Philip,  who  fell  on  his  knees  and  kissed  his  father^ 
hand,— <<  I^"  says  he,  <*  I  had  left  ;^u  by  my  death  this  rich  inheritance^  to 
which  I  have  made  such  large  additions,  some  regard  wouki  have  been  juiray 
due  to  my  memory  on  that  account ;  but  now,  when  I  voluntarily  resign  to 
jou  what  I  might  nave  still  retained.  I  may  well  expect  the  warmest  expres- 
sions of  tbanlm  on  your  part  With  these,  however,  I  duqMnse,  and  shall 
consider  your  concern  for  the  welfare  of  your  subjects,  and  your  tove  of  them, 
as  the  best  and  most  acceptable  testimony  of  your  gratitude  to  me.  It  is  in 
your  power,  by  a  wise  and  virtuous  administration,  to  justify  the  extraordinary 
proof  which  I  this  day  give  of  my  paternal  affection,  and  to  demonstrate  that 
you  are  worthy  of  the  confidence  which  I  repose  in  you.    Preserve  an  inviolable 
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ngud  for  rdigion ;  maintain  the  Catholic  faith  in  its  parity ;  let  the  laws  of 
your  ooontrj  m  aamd  in  your  eyes ;  encroach  not  on  the  rights  and  privile^ 
of  your  people ;  and  if  the  time  should  ever  come  when  you  shall  wish  to  enjoy 
the  tnuiquiUity  of  private  life»  may  vou  have  a  son  endowed  with  such  qualities 
that  you  can  resign  your  sceptre  to  him  with  as  much  satisfaction  as  I  give  up 
mine  to  you." 

As  soon  as  Charles  had  finished  this  long  address  to  his  subjects  and  to. 
their  new  soveiagn,  he  sunk  into  the  chair,  exhausted  and  ready  to  faint  with 
the  fatigue  of  such  an  extraordinary  effinrt.  ]>uring  his  discourse  the  whole 
audience  melted  into  tean,  some  from  admiration  of  nis  magnanimity,  others 
softened  by  the  expressions  ol  tenderness  towards  his  son  and  of  love  to  his 
people ;  and  ail  were  affected  with  the  deejiest  sorrow  at  losing  a  soverei^ 
who,  during  his  administration,  had  distinguished  the  Netherhu^  his  native 
oountxy,  with  pariaeuhur  marks  of  his  regard  and  attachment 

Phihp  then  arose  from  his  knees,  and,  after  returning  thanks  to  his  father, 
with  a  low  and  submissive  voice,  for  the  royal  gift  which  his  unexampled 
bonaty  had  bestowed  apon  him,  his  addressed  the  assembly  of  the  states,  and 
regretting  his  inability  to  speak  the  Flemish  language  with  such  fiidlity  as  to 
express  what  he  lelt  on  this  interestuig  occasion,  as  well  as  what  he  owed  to 
his  good  subjects  in  the  Netherlands,  he  begged  that  they  would  permit  Qran- 
velle,  bishop  of  Anas,  to  deliver  what  he  had  given  him  m  chaige  to  speak  in 
his  nam&  GranveUe.  in  a  long  discourse,  expatiated  on  the  zeal  with  which 
Philip  was  animated  tor  the  good  of  Ms  subjects,  on  his  resolution  to  devote 
ail  his  time  and  talents  to  the  pn>motin|(  of  their  happmess,  and  on  his 
intention  to  imitate  his  ftither's  example  in  distinguiBhing  the  Netherkuids 
with  particular  marks  of  his  raganL    Mads,  a  lawyer  of  great  elo^uenc& 

3>lied,  in  the  name  of  the  states,  with  huge  professions  of  uieir  fidehty  and 
iecUon  to  their  new  sovereign. 

Then  Mary,  queen-dowager  of  Hungary,  resigned  the  regency  with  which 
she  had  been  intrusted  by  her  brother  during  tlw  space  of  twenty-five  years. 
Next  day  Philip,  in  preBenoe  of  the  states,  took  the  usual  oaths  to  maintain 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  his  subjects ;  and  all  the  members,  in  their  own 
name  and  in  that  of  weir  conatitiients,  swore  allegiance  to  him.^ 

A  lew  weeks  after  this  transaction,  Charles,  in  an  assembfy  no  less  splendid, 
and  with  a.  ceremonial  equally  pompons,  resigned  to  his  son  the  crowns  ot 
SMHiLwith  all  the  territories  oepending  on  them,  both  in  the  CHd  and  in  the 
Kew  WorhL  01  all  these  vast  possessiona  he  reserved  nothing  for  himself  but 
an  annual  pension  ol  a  hnndred  thousand  crowns,  to  defray  the  chai]^  of  his 
famflij  and  to  afibrd  him  a  small  sum  for  acts  of  beneficence  and  chanty/^ 

«•  Oodleveua,  ReUtIo  Abdiertlonis  Cw.  V.,  leyeua.  who  pabllshad  *  treattoe  De  Abdk*. 
ap.  Goldast.,  Poltt.  Imper^  p.  3T7.— Stnuia  Itone  Caroli  v.»  flzee  the  pablte  ceremony,  m 
<te  Bello  Belglco.  Ub.  I.  p.  6.  well  as  the  date  of  the  instniment  of  resit;- 


***  The  emperor's  rengnation  li  an  event  nation,  on  the  25th.    Fire  Barre,  I  know  not 

not  only  of  snch  ImporUnoe,  but  of  snch  a  on  what  anthority,  fixes  it  on  the  S4th  of 

nature,  that  the  precise  date  of  it  one  wonld  November.    (Hist.  d'Alem.,  viil.  •76.)    Her- 

expect  shoald  have  been  ascertained  by  hl»>  rera  agrees  with  Oodlevens  in  his  aocoont  of 

torlane  with  the  greatest  accuracy.    There  is,  this  matter  (tom.  L  IM);  as  likewise  doec 

however,    an  amazing   and   unacconittiftble  PallavlcinI,  whose  authority  with  respect  to 

diverstty  among  them  with  regNrd  to  this  dates,    and    everything    where    a    minute 

poiot.    All  agree  that  the  deed  by  which  accunrr  is  requisite,  is   of  great  weight. 

Charles  transferred  to  hb  son  his  dominions  (Hist,  lib.  xvt.  p.  168.)    Historians  differ  no 

In  the  Netherlands  bears  date  at  Brussels  the  less  with  regard  to  the  day  on  which  Charles 

SSth  of  October.    Sandoval  fixes  on  the  2Mth  resigned   the   crown   of  Spain  to  his  son. 

of  October  as  the  day  on  which  the  ceremony  According  to  M.  de  Thou,  it  was  a  month 

of  resignation  happoned,  and  he  was  present  alter  his  naving  resigned  his  dominions  in 

at  the   transaction  (voL  IL  p.  592).    God-  tha  aetherUmds,~i.<.,  aboot  the  2fi«h  of 
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As  he  had  fixed  on  a  place  of  retreal  in  Spain,  hoping  that  the  diyneas  and 
the  warmth  of  the  dimate  in  that  country  roisht  mitigate  the  nolenoe  of  his 
disease,  which  had  been  mnch  increased  by  the  moisture  of  the  air  and  the 
rigour  of  the  winters  in  the  Netherlands,  he  was  extremely  impatient  to 
embark  for  that  kingdom,  and  to  disengage  himaelf  entirdy  from  boaineas, 
which  he  found  to  be  impossible  while  he  remained  in  Bro88el&  But  his 
physicians  remonstrated  so  strongly  against  his  ventaxing  to  sea  at  that  oold 
and  boisterous  season  of  the  year,  that  he  consented,  though  with  lelttetanee, 
to  put  off  his  Toyaffe  for  some  months. 

By  yielding  to  their  entreatieB^  he  had  the  satisfaction,  beloie  he  left  the 
Low  Countries,  of  taking  a  consideraUe  step  towards  a  peaee  with  Frapoe^ 
which  he  ardently  wishea  for,  not  only  on  his  son's  aoeounl^  but  that  he  might 
haye  the  merit  wnen  quitting  the  world,  of  re-estaUishing  that  tnnqniUity  in 
Europe  which  he  had  banished  out  of  it  almost  from  the  time  that  he  assumed 
the  administration  of  aflkirs.  Previous  to  his  resignation,  eommisBioneFB  had 
been  appointed  by  him  and  by  the  Frendi  king,  in  order  to  treat  ol  an 
exchange  of  prisoners.  In  their  conferences  at  ths  abbey  of  YaaoeUee,  near 
Cainbray,  an  expedient  was  accidentally  proposed  for  terminating  hostilities 
between  the  contending  monarchs  bf  a  long  truce^  during  the  subsiateDoe  of 
which,  and  without  discussing  their  respective  claims,  each  should  retain  what 
was  now  in  his  possession.  Charles,  sensible  how  much  his  kin^^donis  were 
exhausted  by  the  expensive  and  almost  continual  wars  in  whidi  his  ambition 
had  engaged  him,  and  eager  to  gain  for  his  son  a  short  interval  of  peao^  that 
he  might  establish  himself  firmly  on  his  throne  dedared  warmly  for  Gloang 
with  the  overture,  though  manifestiy  dishonourable  as  well  as  tysadvantageoas ; 
and  such  was  the  resfiect  due  to  his  wisdom  and  experience  that  Philip  not- 
withstanding his  unwillingness  to  parchase  peace  by  such  coocessiODS,  aSi  not 
presume  to  uroe  his  (pinion  in  opposition  to  that  oi  his  father. 

Henry  coukT  not  have  hesitated  one  moment  abont  giving  his  consent  to  a 
trace  on  such  conditions  as  would  leave  him  in  quiet  possession  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  duke  of  Savoy's  dominions,  to^^ether  with  the  important  oonqoests 
which  he  had  made  on  the  Qerman  frontier.  But  it  was  no  easy  matter  to 
reconcile  such  a  step  with  the  engagements  whidi  he  had  oome  under  to  the 
pope,  in  his  late  treaty  with  him.  The  Constable  Montmorency,  however, 
represented  in  such  a  striking  li^t  the  imprudenoe  of  saenficiog  the  tnie 
interests  of  his  kingdom  to  these  raeh  obligations,  and  took  such  advantage  of 
the  absence  of  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine^  who  had  seduced  the  kin^  into  his 
alliance  with  tiie  CarafiiM,  that  Heniy,  who  was  naturally  flnctnatii^  and 
unsteady  and  apt  to  be  hifluenced  by  the  advice  kst  given  him,  anthorized  his 
ambassadors  to  sign  a  treaty  of  truce  with  the  emperor  for  five  years,  on  the 

November.    (Thiuu).,  Ub.  ztI.  p.  571.)    Ao-  to  bto  son  tome  weeks  prerkmB  to  tbe  oon- 

a>nUiig  to  SiuidovAl,  it  wm  on  tbe  16th  of  elusion  of  It.  all  tbe  ttfonluions  are  In  tbe 

Janiury,  1566.     (Sand.,  U.  630.)    Antonio  emperor's  n«me^  and  FliUip  la  onlj  ilyM 

de  Vent  amea  with  him.    (Epitome  de  la  king  of  England  and  Naples.    It  is  certain 

Vida  de   Car.  V.,  p.   110.)     According   to  PbiUp  was  not  proclaimed  kfaig  of  CaBtll^ 

PallAvicini,  it  was  on  the  iTtb  (Pal.,  Ub.  xvi.  etc.,  at  Valladolid  sooner  than  the  S4th  of 

p.  l6H)i  and  with  him  Herrera  agrees  (^  Ida  March  (Sandov.,  11.  p.  606);  and  previons  to 

de  D.  Fllipo.  torn.  i.  p.  233).    But  Ferreras  that  ceremony  he  did  not  choose,  it  should 

fixes  it  on  the  1st  day  of  January.    (Hist.  seem,  to  assume  the  title  of  king  of  any  of 

G^n6r.,  torn.  ix.  p.  371.)    M.  de  Beaucaire  hisSpaniah  kingdoms,  or  to  nerfonn  any  act 

supposes  the  resignation  of  the  croyfn   of  of  royal  Jurisdiction.    In  a  deed  annexed  to 

wain  to  have  been  executed  a  few  dsys  after  the  treaty  of  truce,  dated  April  19,  he  aranmes 

the  resignation  of  the  Netherlands.    (Com.  ds  tbe  title  of  king  of  Csstile,  etc..  In  tbs  wual 

Eeb.  OalU  p.  879.)    It  Is  mnarkable  that  in  style  of  the  Spanliih  monarchs  In  that  age; 

tbe  treaty   of  trace  at  Vanoelles,   though  Oorpa  Diploma  torn.  It.,  Append^  p.  SS, 
Gharlet  had  made  over  «U   his  doinioioiw 
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terms  which  had  been  proposed.  But,  that  he  might  not  seem  to  have  alto- 
gether forgotten  his  ally  the  pope,  who  he  foresaw  would  be  bighW  exasperated, 
be,  in  order  to  soothe  him,  took  care  that  he  should  be  expressly  included  in 
the  truce.** 

The  count  of  Lalain  repaiied  ta  Bkns,  and  the  Admiral  de  CoUgny  to 
Brassels ;  the  former  to  be  present  when  the  king  of  France,  and  the  latter 
when  the  emperor  and  his  son,  ratified  the  treaty  and  bound  themselves  by 
oath  to  observe  it**  When  an  account  of  the  conferences  at  YaucelleB,  and 
of  the  conditions  of  truce  which  had  been  proposed  there^  was  first  carried  to 
Rome,  it  gave  the  pope  no  manner  of  disquiet  He  trusted  so  much  to  the 
hcoour  Of  the  Fnmeh  monarch  that  he  woukl  not  allow  himself  to  think  that 
Heniy  could  forget  so  soon  or  violate  so  shamefully  all  the  stipulations  in  his 
league  with  him.  He  had  such  a  hig[h  opimon  of  the  emperor's  wisdom  that 
he  made  no  doubt  of  his  refusing  ms  consent  to  a  truce  on  such  uneoual 
terms ;  and  on  both  these  accounts  he  confidently  pronounced  that  this,  like 
man]r  preceding  negotiations,  would  tenninate  in  nothing.  But  later  and  more 
certain  intelligence  soon  convinced  him  that  no  reasoning  in  political  afiairs  is 
more  fallacious  than  because  an  event  is  improbable  to  conclude  that  it  will 
not  happen.  The  sudden  and  unexpected  conclusion  of  the  truce  filled  Paul 
with  astonishment  and  tenor.  The  cardinal  of  Lorraine  divst  not  encounter 
that  stcmn  <rf  indication  to  which  he  knew  that  he  should  be  exposed  from 
the  haughty  pontiff,  who  had  so  good  reason  to  be  incensed ;  but,  departing 
abruptly  from  Rome,  he  left  to  the  Cardinal  Toumon  the  difiicult  task  of 
attempting  to  soothe  Paul  and  his  nephews.  They  wero  fully  sensible  of  the 
perilous  situation  in  which  they  now  stood.  Bv  their  engagements  with 
France,  which  were  no  hm^  secret  they  had  hignly  irritated  Philip.  They 
dreaded  the  violence  of  his  impkM»ble  temper.  The  duke  of  Alva,  a  minister 
fitted  as  well  by  his  abilities  as  by  the  severity  of  his  nature  for  executing  all 
Philip's  rigorous  schemes,  had  advanced  from  Milan  to  Naples,  and  began  to 
assemble  totwps  on  the  frontiers  of  the  ecclesiastical  state ;  while  they,  if 
deserted  by  France,  must  not  oalj  relinquish  all  the  hopes  of  dominion  and 
sovereigntT  to  which  their  ambition  aspured,  but  remain  exposed  to  the 
reeentment  of  the  Spanish  monarch,  without  one  ally  to  protect  them  against 
an  enemy  with  whom  they  were  so  little  able  to  contend. 

Under  these  ^rcumstances,  Paul  had  recourse  to  the  arts  of  negotiation 
and  intrigue,  of  wfaicfa  the  papal  court  knows  well  how  to  avail  itself  in  order 
to  ward  off  any  calamity  threatened  by  an  enemy  superior  in  power.  He 
aflfeeted  to  approve  highly  of  the  truoe^  a  happy  expedient  for  putting  a 
stop  to  the  enusion  of  Christian  blood.  He  exproBsed  his  wannest  wishes  tiiat 
it  might  prove  the  forerunner  ol  a  definitive  peacei  He  exhorted  the  rival 
princes  to  embrace  this  favourable  opportunity  of  setting  on  foot  a  negotiation 
for  that  purpose,  and  oflRsred,  as  their  common  father,  to  be  mediator  t)etween 
them.  Under  this  pretext^  he  appointed  Cardinal  Rebiba  his  nuncio  to  the 
court  of  Brussels,  and  his  nephew,  Cardinal  Carafia,  to  that  of  Paris.  The 
public  instructions  given  to  both  were  the  same ;  that  they  should  use  their, 
utmost  endeavours  to  prevail  with  the  two  monarchs  to  accept  of  the  pope's 
mediation,  that  by  means  of  it  peace  might  be  re-establishea  and  measures 

*■  IttmoirM    de    RtMer,   H.   626.— Oorp*  Freook  ambanador  in  an  apariment  hung 

Diplomatiaue.  torn,  iv..  Appendix,  81.  with  tapestry  which  representtHl  the  buttle  of 

"  One  of  Admiral  de  Cblfgny's  attendant!,  Pavia,  the  manner  in  which  Francie  I.  wot 

wlio  wrote  to  the  court  of  Fhtnee  an  account  Uken  prtaonw,  hto  voyage  to  &iain,  with  all 

of  wlMt  happeMd  while   they  resided  at  the  moiiifyiagdreiiiMtanGra  of  Us  captivity 

BroMseltt  takes  notice,  as   an   instance  of  and  impriaonmient  at   Madrid.     Mun.   die 

Phntp's  ttnpoUtenesB,  that  be  received  the  Ribier.  ii.  634. 
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might  be  taken  for  assembling  a  senenJ  eouneU.  Bat  onder  this  speeiocis 
appearance  of  zeal  for  attaining  objects  so  desirable  in  themselves,  and  so 
becoming  his  sacred  character  to  pursue,  Paul  concealed  yerj  different  inten- 
tions. Caratfa,  besides  his  public  instructions,  received  a  pnvate  commission 
to  solicit  the  French  king  to  renounce  the  treaty  <rf  trace  and  to  renew  his 
engagements  with  the  holy  see ;  and  he  was  empowered  to  spare  neither 
entrei^MSi  nor  promises,  nor  bribes,  in  order  to  cam  that  point  This  both 
the  uncle  and  the  nephew  considered  as  the  real  end  of  the  embassr,  while 
the  other  served  lo  amuse  the  vul^  or  to  deceive  the  emperor  andnUson. 
The  cardinal,  aocordinfldv,  set  out  mstantly  for  Ftuns,  and  travelled  with  the 
greatest  ezpeditioiii  wnuet  Rebiba  was  detained  aome  weeks  at  Borne ;  and 
when  it  became  necessary  for  him  to  begin  hia  journey  he  received  secret 
orders  to  protract  it  as  much  as  possible,  that  the  iasneof  Oara&*s  n<^gotiataoQ 
might  be  known  before  he  should  reach  Brussels,  and,  aeoording  to  that| 
proper  directions*  might  be  given  to  him  with  regard  to  the  tone  which  he 
should  assume  in  treating  witn  the  emperor  and  hia  son.*' 

Oaraffii  made  his  entry  into  Paris  with  extraordinary  pomp ;  and,  having 
presented  a  consecrated  sword  to  Henry,  as  the  protector  on  whose  aid  the 
pope  relied  in  the  present  ezigenqr,  he  besought  him  not  to  cfisregard  the 
entreaties  of  a  parent  in  distress,  but  to  emplov  that  weapon  which  he  gave 
him  in  his  defence.  This  he  represented  not  only  as  a  duty  0^  ^^  pi^9  ^^ 
as  an  act  of  justice.  As  the  pone,  from  confidence  in  the  assistance  and  sup- 
port which  his  Ute  treaty  with  France  entitled  him  to  expect,  had  taken  such 
steps  a!»  had  irritated  the  king  of  Spain,  he  conjured  Henry  not  to  suffer  Paul 
ana  hii  family  to  be  crushed  under  the  weight  of  that  resentment  which  they 
had  drawn  on  themselves  merely  by  their  attachment  to  France.  To^pether 
with  this  argument  addressed  to  his  generosity,  he  employed  another  which  he 
hofjed  would  work  on  his  ambition.  He  afiirmed  that  now  was  the  time  when 
with  th3  moit  certain  prospect  of  snooess  he  might  attack  Philin's  dominions  in 
Italy ;  that  the  flower  of  the  veteran  Spanish  bands  had  perished  in  the  waca 
of  Hungary,  Qerraany,  and  the  Low  Countries ;  that  the  emperor  had  left  his 
son  an  exhausted  treasury,  and  kingdoms  drained  of  men ;  that  he  had  no 
longer  to  contend  with  toe  abilities,  the  exDwience,  and  good  fortune  oC 
Charles,  but  with  a  monarch  scarcely  seated  on  nis  throne,  unpractised  in  com- 
mand, odious  to  manT  of  Uie  Italian  atates.and  dreaded  by  alL  He  promised 
that  the  pope,  who  had  afaneady  levied  soldiers,  wouki  bring  «  oonaiderable 
army  mto  t»e  field,  which,  when  joined  by  a  sufficient  number  d  Frendi 
tro(^  might  by  one  brisk  and  sudden  effort  drive  the  Spaniards  out  d  Maplea 
and  add- to  the  crown  of  France  a  kingdom  the  eonqueat  of  wbidi  had  been 
the  great  object  ol  all  bis  predeoeseors  during  half  a  century  and  the  chief 
motive  of  all  their  expeditions  into  Italy. 

Every  word  Carafia  spoke  made  a  deep  impremion  on  Henr^r ;  oonsdoos,  on 
the  one  hand,  that  the  pope  had  just  cause  to  reproadti  mm  with  having 
violated  the  laws  not  only  of  generosity  but  of  decency  when  he  renounced  hta 
league  with  him  and  had  agreed  to  the  truce  of  Yauoelles,  and  eager,  on  the 
other  hand,  not  only  to  distinguish  his  reign  by  a  conquest  which  three  former 
mouarchs  had  attempted  without  success,  out  likewise  to  acquire  an  establish- 
ment of  such  dignity  and  value  for  one  of  his  sons.  Reverence,  however,  for 
the  oath  by  which  he  had  so  lately  confirmed  the  truce  of  YauceUes.  the  ex- 
treme old  i^ze  of  the  pope,  whose  death  mi^ht  occasion  an  entire  revolution  in 
the  political  system  of  Italy,  together  with  the  representations  of  Mont- 
morency, who  repeated  all  the  arguments  he  had  used  against  the  first  league 
with  Paul,  and  pointed  out  the  great  and  immediate  advantages  wfaidi  Frnnoe 

•*  FtdUv^  Ub.  zUL  p.  169.— Bomet.  Hist.  Befomu  ii.,  App.,  309. 
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derived  from  the  trace,  kept  Henry  for  some  time  in  snspense,  and  might 
possihly  have  outweighed  aU  Caraffici's  arguments.  But  the  cardinal  was  not 
such  a  novice  in  the  arts  of  intri^ie  and  negotiation  as  not  to  have  expedients 
i^eady  for  removinff  or  surmounting  all  these  obstacles.  To  obviate  the  king's 
scruple  with  regara  to  his  oath,  he  produced  powers  from  the  pope  to  absolve 
him  from  the  obligation  of  it  By  wav  of  security  against  anv  danger  which 
he  might  apprehend  from  the  pope's  death,  he  enga^  that  nis  uncle  would 
make  such  a  nomination  of  cardinals  as  should  give  Henry  the  absolute  com- 
mand of  the  next  election,  and  enable  him  to  phMie  in  the  papal  chair  a  person 
entirely  devoted  to  his  interest 

In  order  to  counterbalance  the  effect  of  the  oonstable^s  opinion  and  influence, 
he  employed  not  only  the  active  talents  of  the  duke  of  Quise.  and  the  eloauenoe 
of  his  Drother,  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  but  the  address  of  the  queen,  aided  by 
the  more  powerful  arts  of  Diana  of  Poitiers,  who,  unfortunately  for  France, 
co-operated  with  Catharine  in  this  pointy  though  she  took  pleasure  on  almost 
eveiy  other  occasion  to  thwart  and  mortify  her.  They,  by  their  united  solici- 
tations, easilv  swayed  the  king,  who  leaned  of  his  own  accord  to  that  side 
towards  whidb  they  wished  him  to  incline.  AU  Montmorency's  prudent  re- 
monstrances were  disregarded ;  the  nuncio  absolved  Henry  from  his  oath ; 
and  he  signed  a  new  leaffite  with  the  pope,  which  rekindled  the  flames  of  war 
both  in  Italy  and  in  the  Low  Countries. 

As  soon  as  Paul  was  informed  hj  his  n^hew  that  there  was  a  fair  prospect 
of  his  succeeding  in  this  negotiation,  he  despatched  a  messenger  after  the 
nuncio  Rebiba,  with  orders  to  return  to  Rome,  witho^it  proceeding  to  Brussels. 
As  it  was  now  no  longer  necessary  to  preserve  that  tone  of  moderation  which 
suited  the  character  ot  a  mediator  and  which  he  bad  affected  to  assume,  or  to 
put  any  faither  restraint  upon  his  resentment  against  Philip,  he  boldly  threw 
off  the  mask,  and  took  such  violent  steps  as  rendered  a  rupture  unavoidable. 
He  seized  and  imprisoned  the  Spanish  envoy  at  his  court  He  excommuni- 
cated the  Colonnas ;  and  having  deprived  Marco  Antonio,  the  head  of  that 
fiunily,  of  the  dukedom  of  Paliano.  he  granted  that  dignity,  together  with  the 
territory  aunexed  to  it,  to  his  nephew,  the  count  of  Montorio.  He  ordered  a 
legal  information  to  be  presented  in  the  consistory  of  cardinals  against  Philip, 
setting  forth  that  he^  notwithstanding  the  fidelity  and  alle^^iance  due  bv  him 
to  the  hoiy  see,  of  which  he  held  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  had  not  only  afforded 
a  retreat  in  his  dominions  to  the  Colonnas,  whom  the  pope  had  excommunicated 
and  declared  rebels,  but  had  furnished  them  with  arms,  and  was  ready,  in 
conjunction  with  them,  to  invade  the  ecclesiastical  state  in  a  hostile  manner ; 
that  such  conduct  in  a  vassal  was  to  be  deemed  treason  against  his  lie^-lord, 
the  punishment  of  which  was  the  forfeiture  of  his  fief,  upon  this  the  con- 
sLstorial  advocate  requested  the  pope  to  take  cognizance  of  the  cause,  and  to 
ajipoint  a  day  for  hearing  of  itj  when  he  would  make  good  every  article  of  the 
charge,  and  expect  from  his  justice  that  sentence  which  the  neinousness  of 
Philip's  crimes  merited.  Paul,  whose  pride  was  highly  flattered  with  the 
idea  of  trying  and  passing  judgment  on  so  great  a  king,  assented  to  his  request, 
and,  as  if  it  had  been  no  less  easy  to  execute  than  to  pronounce  such  a 
sentence,  declared  that  he  would  consult  with  the  cardinals  concerning  the 
formalities  requisite  in  conducting  the  trial.*' 

But,  while  Paul  allowed  his  pride  and  resentment  to  drive  him  on  with 
such  headlong  impetuosity,  Philip  discovered  an  amazing  moderation  on  his 
part  He  had  been  taueht,  by  the  Sfianish  ecclesiastics  who  had  the  charge 
ot  his  education,  a  profound  veneration  for  the  holy  see.  This  sentiment 
which  had  been  early  infused,  grew  up  with  him  as  he  advanced  in  years,  and 
*•  P»Uav..  lib.  xlll.  171. 
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took  full  possession  of  his  mind,  which  was  naturaUjr  thoughtful,  serious,  and 
prone  to  superstition.  When  he  foresaw  a  rupture  with  the  pope  approaching, 
he  had  such  violent  scruples  with  respect  to  the  lawfulness  of  taking  anus 
against  the  vicegerent  of  Christ  and  the  common  father  of  all  Christiaus  that 
lie  consulted  some  Spanish  divines  upon  that  point  Thej,  with  the  usual 
dexterity  of  casuists  in  aocommodatin|^  their  responses  to  the  circumstances 
of  those  who  apply  to  them  for  direction,  assured  him  that,  after  employine 
prayers  and  remonstrances  in  order  to  bring  the  pope  to  reason,  he  had  full 
risht,  both  by  the  lawsof  nature  and  of  Ohristiamty,  not  only  to  defend  him- 
self when  attacked,  but  to  begin  hostilities,  if  that  were  judged  the  most 
proner  expedient  for  preventing  the  effects  of  Paul's  violence  and  injust^ca 
Philip  nevertheless  continued  to  deliberate  and  delay,  considering  it  as  a  most 
cruel  misfortune  that  his  administration  should  open  with  an  attack  on  a 
person  whose  sacred  function  and  character  he  so  highly  respected.** 

At  last  the  duke  of  Alva,  who^  in  compliance  with  his  master's  scnmles,  had 
continued  to  negotiate  lon^  after  he  should  have  begun  to  act,  findiiiir  Paul 
inexorable,  and  that  every  overture  of  peace  and  every  appearance  of  hesita- 
tion on  his  part  increased  the  pontilf s  natural  arrogance,  took  the  field  and 
entered  the  ecclesiastical  territories.  His  army  did  not  exceed  twelve  thousand 
men ;  but  it  was  composed  <^  veteran  8oki]er&  and  commanded  chiefly  by 
those  Roman  barons  whom  Paul's  violence  had  <mven  into  exile.  The  valour 
of  the  troops,  toother  with  the  animosity  of  their  leaders,  who  fought  in  their 
own  quarrel  and  to  recover  their  own  estates,  supplied  the  want  of  norabers. 
As  none  of  the  French  forces  were  yet  arrived,  Alva  soon  became  master  of 
the  Campa^na  Romana ;  some  cities  being  surrendered  through  the  cowardice 
of  the  gflumsons,  which  consisted  of  raw  soldiers,  ill  disciplinea  and  worse  com- 
manded ;  the  gates  of  others  being  opened  by  the  inhabitants,  who  were  ea^er 
to  receive  back  their  ancient  masters.  Alva,  that  he  might  not  be  taxed  with 
impiety  in  seizing  the  patrimony  of  the  Church,  took  possession  of  the  towns 
which  capitulateo,  in  the  name  of  the  college  of  cardinals,  to  which,  or  to  the 
pope  that  should  be  chosen  to  succeed  Paul,  he  declared  that  he  would  im- 
mediately restore  them. 

The  rapid  progress  of  the  Spaniards,  whose  light  trooi)8  made  excnrdons 
even  to  the  flsates  of  Rome,  filled  that  dty  with  consternation.  Paul,  though 
inflexible  and  undaunted  himself,  was  obli^  to  give  way  so  far  to  the  fears 
and  solicitations  of  the  cardinals  as  to  send  deputies  to  Alva.  In  order  to  pro- 
pose a  cessation  of  arms.  The  pope  yielded  the  more  readily  as  he  was  sen- 
sible of  a  double  advantage  which  might  be  derived  from  obtaining  that  points 
It  would  deliver  the  inhabitants  of  Rome  from  their  present  terror,  and  would 
afl'ord  time  for  the  arrival  of  the  succouni  which  he  expected  from  France. 
Nor  was  Alva  unwilling  to  close  with  the  overture,  both  as  he  knew  how 
desirous  his  master  was  to  terminate  a  war  which  be  had  undertaken  with 
reluctance,  and  as  his  army  was  so  much  weakened  by  garrisoning  the  great 
number  of  towns  which  he  had  reduced  that  it  was  hardly  in  a  condition  to 
keep  the  field  without  fresh  recruits.  A  truce  was  accordingly  concluded,  first 
for  ten  and  afterwai-ds  for  forty  days,  during  which  various  schemes  of  peace 
were  proposed  and  perpetual  negotiations  were  carried  on,  but  with  no  sin- 
cerity on  the  part  of  the  pope.  The  return  of  his  nephew  the  cardinal  to 
Rome,  the  receipt  of  a  considerable  sum  remitted  by  the  king  of  France,  the 
arrival  of  one  bciiy  of  French  troops,  together  with  the  expectation  of  others 
which  had  bc^un  their  march,  rendered  him  more  arrogant  than  ever,  and 
banished  all  thoughts  from  his  mind  but  those  of  war  ana  revenge.** 

«•  FerrerM,  Hist.   U'Espagne,   te."  3T3.-  ••  Pallav.,  lib.  xlll.  177.— Thuan,  lib.  xvU. 
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While  these  operations  or  intrigues  kept  the  pope  and  Philip  bas^  and  atten- 
tive^ the  emperor  disentangled  himself  finally  from  all  the  afiairs  of  this 
world,  and  set  out  for  the  place  of  his  retreat  He  had  hitherto  retained  the 
imperial  dignity,  not  from  any  unwillin^ess  to  relinquish  it,  for.  after  haying 
resided  the  real  and  extensive  authority  that  he  enjoyed  in  nis  hereditary 
donunions,  to  part  with  the  limited  and  often  ideal  junsoiction  which  belongs 
to  an  elective  crown  was  no  ^nreat  sacrifice.  His  sole  motive  for  delay  was  to 
gain  a  few  months,  for  making  one  trial  more  in  order  to  accomiilish  his 
favourite  scheme  in  behalf  of  ms  son.  At  the  very  time  Gharies  seemed  to 
be  most  sensible  of  the  vanity  of  worldly  grandeur,  and  when  he  appeared  to 
be  quitting  it  not  only  with  indifference  but  with  contempt,  the  vast  schemes 
of  ambition  which  had  so  lone  occupied  and  engrossed  his  mind  still  kept  pos- 
session of  it  He  could  not  think  of  leaving  his  son  in  a  rank  inferior  to  that 
which  he  himself  had  held  among  the  princes  of  Europe.  As  he  luuL  some 
years  before,  made  a  fruitless  attempt  to  secure  the  imperial  crown  to  Philip, 
that  by  uniting  it  to  the  kingdoms  of  Spain  and  the  dominions  of  the  house 
of  Burgundy  he  might  put  it  m  his -power  to  prosecute  with  a  better  prospect 
of  success  those  great  plans  which  his  own  infirmities  had  obli|;ea  him  to 
abandon,  he  was  still  unwilling  to  relinquish  this  flattering  project  as  chi- 
merical or  unattainable. 

Notwithstanding  the  repulse  which  he  had  formerly  met  with  from  his 
brother  Ferdinand,  he  renewed  his  solicitations  with  fresh  importunity,  and 
during  the  summer  had  tried  every  art  and  employed  every  argument  which 
he  thought  could  induce  him  to  quit  the  imperial  throne  to  Philip,  and  to 
accept  of  the  investiture  of  some  province,  either  in  Italy  or  in  the  liow  Coun- 
tries, as  an  ec^uivalent*  -  But  Ferdinand,  who  was  so  firm  and  inflexible  with 
regard  to  this  point  that  he  had  paid  no  regard  to  the  solicitations  of  the 
emperor  even  when  they  were  enforced  with  all  the  weight  of  authority  which 
accompanies  supreme  power,  received  the  overture  that  now  came  from  him, 
*  AmbssMitws  ds  NoalUsa,  torn.  v.  sse. 
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in  the  sitoation  to  which  he  bad  descended,  with  great  indifference,  and  wonid 
hardly  dei&ii  to  listen  to  it  Charles,  ashamed  of  his  own  credulity  in  having 
imaj^ined  uiat  he  might  accomplish  that  now  which  he  had  attempted  formerly 
without  success,  desisted  finally  from  his  scheme.  He  then  resigned  the 
government  of  the  empire,  and,  having  transferred  all  his  claims  of  obedience 
and  lUlegiance  from  the  Qermanic  bod^  to  his  brother  the  king  of  the  Romans, 
he  executed  a  deed  to  that  efifect,  with  all  the  formalities  requisite  in  such 
an  important  transaction.  The  instrument  of  resignation  he  committed  to 
William,  prince  of  Orange,  aad  empowered  him  to  lay  it  before  the  collie  of 
electors.' 

Nothing  now  remained  to  detain  Charles  from  that  retreat  for  whidi  he 
languished.  The  preparations  for  his  voyage  having  been  made  for  some  time, 
he  set  out  for  Zmtburg  in  Zealand,  where  the  fleet  which  was  to  convoy  him 
had  orders  to  assemble.  In  hia  way  thither  he  passed  through  Gheut^  and, 
after  stopping  there  a  few  davs,  to  mdulge  that  tender  and  iHeasing  melan- 
choly whidi  arises  in  the  mind  of  eveir  man  in  the  decline  of  life  on  viotiiig 
the  place  of  his  nativity  and  viewing  tne  scenes  and  objects  familiar  to  him  in 
his  early  youth,  he  pursued  his  journey,  accompanied  by  his  son  Philqp,  his 
daughter  the  archduchess,  his  sisters  the  dowager  queens  of  Franoe  and 
Hunj^ry,  Maximilian  his  son-in-law.  and  a  numerous  retinue  of  the  Flemish 
nobilitj.  Before  he  went  on  boara,  he  dismissed  them,  with  marks  of  his 
attention  or  regard,  and,  takmg  leave  of  Philip  with  all  the  tenderness  of  a 
father  who  embraced  his  son  for  the  last  time,  ne  set  sail  on  the  seventeenth 
of  September,  under  the  convoy  of  a  lar^  fleet  of  Spanish,  Flemish,  and 
English  ships.  He  declined  a  pressing  invitation  from  the  queen  of  ESngland 
to  Und  in  some  part  of  her  dominions,  m  order  to  refresh  himself  and  that  she 
might  have  the  comfort  of  seeing  him  once  more.  **  It  cannot  surely,"  said  he, 
**l^  agreeable  to  a  queen  to  receive  a  visit  from  a  father-in-law  who  is  now 
nothing  more  than  a  private  gentlemaa" 

His  voyage  was  prosperous,  and  he  arrived  at  Laredo,  in  Biscay,  on  the 
eleventh  day  after  he  lett  Zealand.  As  soon  as  he  landed,  he  fell  prostrate  on 
the  sround ;  and.  considering  himself  now  as  dead  to  the  world,  he  kissed  the 
earth,  and  said,  ^  Naked  came  I  out  of  my  mother's  womb,  and  naked  I  now 
return  to  thee,  thou  common  mother  of  mankind.''  From  Laredo  he  pursued 
his  journey  to  Burgos,  carried  sometimes  in  a  chair  and  sometimes  in  a  horse- 
litter,  suflering  exquisite  pain  at  every  step,  and  advancing  with  the  greatest 
difliculty.  Some  of  the  Spanish  nobility  repaired  to  Burgos  in  order  to  pay  court 
to  him  ;  but  they  were  so  few  in  number,  and  their  attendance  was  so  negligent, 
that  Charles  observed  it  and  felt,  for  the  first  time,  that  he  was  no  longer  a 
monarch.  Accustomed  from  his  early  youth  to  the  dutiful  and  ofiicious  r^)ect 
with  which  those  who  possess  sovereign  power  are  attended,  he  had  received 
it  with  the  credulity  common  to  princes,  and  was  sensibly  mortified  when  he 
now  discovered  that  he  had  been  mdebted  to  his  rank  ana  power  for  much  of 
that  obsequious  regard  which  he  had  fondly  thought  was  paid  to  his  personal 

Sualities.  But,  though  he  might  have  soon  learned  to  view  with  unconcern 
tie  levity  of  his  subjects  or  to  nave  despised  their  neglect,  he  was  more  deeply 
atflicted  with  the  ingratitude  of  his  son,  who,  forgetting  already  how  much  he 
owed  to  his  father's  bounty,  obliged  him  to  remain  some  weeks  at  Burgos 
before  he  paid  him  the  first  moiety  of  that  small  pen.sion  which  was  all  that  ne 
had  reserved  of  so  many  kingdoms.  As  without  this  sum  Charles  could  not 
dismiss  his  domestics  with  such  rewards  as  their  services  merited  or  his  gene- 
rosity had  destined  for  them,  he  could  not  help  expressing  both  surprise  and 

•  QoUait.,  Ooiutli.  Inper.,  ptr.  L  S7«. 
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dissatisfaction.*  At  last  the  money  was  paid,  and  Charles  hayini;^  dismissed 
a  great  number  of  his  domestics,  whose  attendance  he  thouj^ht  would  be  super- 
fluous or  cumbersome  in  his  retirement,  he  proceeded  to  Valladolid.  There  he 
took  a  last  and  tender  leave  of  his  two  sisters,  whom  he  would  not  peniiit  to 
accompany  him  to  his  solitude,  though  they  reanested  him  with  tear&  not  only 
that  they  might  have  the  consolation  of  contributing,  by  their  attendance  and 
care,  to  mitigate  or  to  soothe  his  suffierings,  but  that  the^  might  rean  instnio- 
tion  and  benefit  by  joining  with  him  in  those  pious  exercises  to  which  he  had 
consecrated  the  remainder  of  his  dayn. 

From  Valladolid  he  continued  his  journey  to  Plasenda,  in  Estremadnra. 
He  had  passed  throng  this  place  a  great  many  years  before,  and  having  been 
struck  at  that  time  with  the  delightful  situation  of  the  monastery  of  St  Justus, 
l)eIondn^  to  the  order  of  St  Jerome,  not  many  miles  distant  from  the  town, 
he  had  tnen  observed  to  some  of  his  attendants  that  this  was  a  spot  to  which 
Diocletian  mi^ht  have  retired  with  pleasura  The  impression  had  remained 
80  strong  on  his  mind  that  he  pitchea  upon  it  as  the  place  of  his  own  retreat 
It  was  seated  in  a  vale  of  no  t^at  extent  watered  by  a  small  brook,  and  sur- 
rounded by  rising  grounds,  covered  with  lofty  trees :  from  the  nature  of  the 
soil,  as  well  as  the  temperature  of  the  climate,  it  was  esteemed  the  most 
healthful  and  delicious  situation  in  Spain.  Some  months  before  his  resignation 
he  had  sent  an  architect  thither,  to  add  a  new  apartment  to  the  monastery  for 
his  accommodation ;  but  he  gave  strict  orders  that  the  stvle  of  the  building 
should  be  such  as  suited  his  present  station,  rather  than  his  former  dignity. 
It  consisted  only  of  six  rooms,  four  of  them  in  the  form  of  friars'  cells,  with 
naked  walls ;  the  other  two,  each  twenty  feet  square,  were  hunff  with  orown 
ck>th  and  furnished  in  the  most  simple  manner.  They  were  all  on  a  level 
with  the  ground,  with  a  door  on  one  side  into  a  garden,  of  whidi  Charles 
himself  had  given  the  plan  and  had  filled  it  with  various  plants  which  he 
intended  to  cultivate  with  his  own  hands.  On  the  other  side  they  communi- 
cated with  the  chapel  of  the  monastery,  in  which  he  was  to  perform  his  devo- 
tions. Into  this  humble  retreat,  hardJv  sufficient  for  the  comfortable  accom- 
modation of  a  private  eentleman,  did  Cnaries  enter  with  twelve  domestics  only. 
He  buried  there,  in  solitude  and  silence,  his  grandeur,  his  ambition,  together 
with  all  those  vast  projects  which  during  almost  half  a  century  had  alarmed 
and  agitated  Europe,  miing  every  kingdom  in  it,  by  turns,  with  the  terror  of 
his  arms  and  the  oread  of  being  subdued  by  his  power.* 

The  contrast  between  Charles's  conduct  and  that  of  the  pope  at  this  juncture 
was  so  obvious  that  it  struck  even  the  most  careless  obwrvers ;  nor  was  the 
comparison  which  they  made  to  the  advantage  of  PauL  The  former,  a  con- 
queror, bom  to  reign,  long  accustomed  to  the  splendour  which  accompanies 
supreme  power,  and  to  those  busy  and  interesting  scenes  in  which  an  active 
ambition  had  engaged  him,  quitted  the  world  at  a  period  of  life  not  far  ad- 
vanced, that  he  might  close  tne  evening  of  his  days  m  tranquillity  and  secure 
some  interval  for  sober  thought  and  serious  recollection.  Toe  latter,  a  priest 
who  had  passed  the  early  part  of  his  life  in  the  shade  of  the  schools  and  m  the 
study  of  the  speculative  sciences,  who  was  seemingly  so  detached  from  the 
worid  that  he  bad  shut  himself  up  for  many  years  in  the  solitude  of  a  cloister, 
and  who  was  not  raised  to  the  papal  throne  until  he  had  reached  the  extremity 
of  old  age,  discovered  at  once  ail  the  impetuosity  of  youthful  ambition,  and 
formed  extensive  schemes,  in  order  to  accomplish  which  he  scrupled  not  to 
scatter  the  seeds  of  discord  and  to  kindle  the  names  of  war  in  every  comer  of 
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Europe.  But  Paul,  rmrdkss  of  the  opinion  or  oensures  of  maiikind,  held  on 
his  own  course  with  Bis  wonted  arrogance  and  violenoe.  These,  althocufa 
they  seemed  ab-eady  to  have  exceeded  ali  bounds,  roee  to  a  still  greater  height 
upon  the  arrival  of  the  duke  (A  Guise  into  Italy. 

That  which  the  two  princes  of  Lorraine  foresaw  and  desired  had  happened. 
The  duke  of  Guise  was  intrusted  with  the  commatid  of  the  army  appomted  to 
march  to  the  pope^s  assistance.  It  ocmsisted  of  twenty  thousand  men  of  the 
best  troops  in  the  service  of  France.  So  high  was  the  duke's  reputation,  and 
such  the  general  expectation  of  behoklinj;  some  extraordinary  exertion  of  his 
courage  and  abilities,  in  a  war  into  which  he  had  precipitated  his  country 
chiefly  with  the  design  of  ohtaining  a  field  where  he  might  display  his  own 
talents,  that  many  of  the  French  nooility,  who  had  no  command  m  the  troops 
employed,  accompanied  him  as  volunteers.  This  army  passed  the  Alps  in  an 
inclement  season,  and  advanced  towards  Rome  without  any  (^position  from 
the  Spaniards,  who,  as  they  were  not  strong  enough  to  act  m  oifferent  parts, 
had  collected  all  their  forces  into  one  body  on  the  frontien  <rf  Naples,  for  the 
defence  of  that  kingdom. 

Emboldened  by  tne  approach  of  the  French,  the  pope  let  loose  all  the  fuiy 
of  lus  resentment  asainst  Philii),  which,  notwithstanding  the  natural  violence 
of  his  temper,  prudential  consklerations  had  hitherto  obliged  him  to  keep 
under  some  restraint  He  named  commissioners,  wh<Mn  he  empowered  to  ^ass 
judgment  in  the  suit  which  the  oonsistorial  advocate  had  conmienoed  against 
Philip  in  order  to  prove  that  he  had  forfeited  the  crown  <rf  Naples  by  taking 
arms  against  the  noly  see,  of  which  he  was  a  vassal  He  recalled  all  the 
nuncios  resident  in  the  courts  of  Charles  V^  of  Philip,  or  of  any  of  their  allies. 
This  was  levelled  chiefly  against  Cardinal  Pole,  the  papal  legate  in  the  court 
of  England,  whose  great  merit  in  having  contributed  so  successfully  to  reconcile 
that  kingdom  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  together  with  the  expectation  of  farther 
services  which  he  might  perform,  was  not  suifldent  to  screen  him  from  the 
resentment  that  he  had  incurred  bv  his  zeak>us  endeavours  to  establish  peace 
between  the  house  of  Austria  and  France.  He  commanded  an  addition  to 
be  made  to  the  anathemas  annually  denounced  against  the  enemies  oi  the 
Church  on  Maunday-Thursday,  whereby  he  inflicted  the  censure  of  excom- 
munication on  the  authors  of  toe  late  invasion  of  the  ecclesiastical  territories, 
whatever  their  rank  or  dignity  might  be ;  and  in  consequence  of  this  the 
usual  prayers  for  the  emperor  were  omitted  next  day  in  the  pope's  chapeL* 

But,  while  the  pope  inauised  himself  in  these  wild  and  chilfush  saUies  of  rage, 
either  he  neglectecL  or  found  that  it  exceeded  his  power,  to  take  such  measures 
as  would  have  rendered  his  resentment  really  formidable  and  fatal  to  hiA  ene- 
mies. For  when  the  duke  of  Guise  entered  Rome^  where  he  was  received  with 
a  triumplial  pomp  which  would  liave  been  more  smtable  if  he  had  been  return- 
ing after  having  terminated  the  war  with  gioiy  than  when  he  was  goin^  to 
begin  it  with  a  doubtful  chance  of  success,  he  found  none  of  the  preparations 
for  war  in  such  forwardness  as  Cardinal  Caraffa  had  promised  or  he  had  ex- 
pected. The  papal  troons  were  far  inferior  in  number  to  the  quota  stipulated  : 
no  magazines  suflicient  tor  their  subsistence  were  formed ;  nor  was  money  for 
paying  them  provided.  The  Venetians,  agreeable  to  that  cautious  maxim 
which  the  misfortunes  of  their  state  had  first  led  them  to  adopts  and  which 
was  now  become  a  fundamental  principle  in  their  policy,  dedarea  their  resolu- 
tion to  preserve  an  exact  neutrality,  without  taking  any  part  in  the  quarrels 
of  princes  so  far  superior  to  themselves  in  power.  The  other  Italian  states 
were  either  openly  united  in  league  with  Philip,  or  secretly  wished  success  to 
•  nOUv..  lib.  sUL  ISO.— M6m.  de  BiUer,  11.  6T8. 
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his  arms  agninst  a  pontiff  whose  inconsiderate  ambition  had  rendered  Italy 
once  more  toe  seat  of  war. 

The  dnke  of  Guise  perceived  that  the  whole  weight  of  the  war  would  devolve 
on  the  French  troops  under  his  command,  and  oecame  sensible,  though  too 
hite,  how  impnident  it  is  to  rely,  in  the  execution  of  great  enterprises,  on  the 
aid  of  feeble  allies.  Pushed  on,  however,  by  the  pope's  impatience  for  action, 
as  well  as  by  his  own  desire  of  performing  some  part  of  what  he  had  so  confi- 
dently undertaken,  he  marched  towards  Naples  and  began  his  operations.  But 
the  success  of  these  fell  far  short  of  his  fornier  reputation,  of  wliat  the  world 
expected,  and  of  what  he  himself  had  promised.  He  opened  the  campaign 
with  the  siege  of  Civitella,  a  town  of  some  importance  on  the  Kewolitan  fron- 
tier. But  the  obstinacy  with  which  the  Spanish  covemor  defended  it  baffled 
all  the  impetuous  efforts  of  the  French  valour,  ana  obliged  the  duke  of  Guise, 
after  a  siege  of  three  weeks,  to  retire  from  the  town  with  disgrace.  He 
endeavourra  to  wipe  off  that  stain  by  advancing  boldly  towards  the  duke  of 
Alva's  camp  and  ooierins  him  battle.  But  that  pnident  oomroander,  sensible 
of  all  the  sHvantages  of  standing  on  the  defensive  before  an  invadine  enemy, 
declined  an  engagement  and  kept  within  his  intrenchments,  and,  adhering  to 
his  plan  with  the  steadiness  of  a  CastUian^  eluded,  with  great  address,  all  tlie 
duke  of  Guise's  stratagems  to  draw  him  mto  action.*  Sv  this  time  sickness 
becan  to  waste  the  French  armv ;  violent  dissensions  haa  arisen  between  the 
dnxe  of  Guise  and  the  commander  of  the  pope's  forces ;  the  Spaniards  renewed 
their  incursions  into  the  ecclesiastical  state ;  the  pope,  when  ne  found,  instead 
of  the  conquests  and  triumph  which  he  liad  jfondly  expected,  that  he  could  not 
secure  his  own  territories  from  depredation,  murmured,  complained,  and  be^i 
to  talk  of  peace.  The  duke  of  Guise,  mortified  to  the  last  degree  with  having 
acted  such  an  inglorious  part,  not  only  solicited  his  court  either  to  reinforce 
his  army  or  to  recall  him,  out  urged  Paul  to  fulfil  his  en^:agement8,  and  called 
on  Cardinal  CarafOs  sometimes  with  reproaches,  sometimes  with  threats,  to 
make  good  those  magnificent  promises  from  a  rash  confidence  in  which  he  had 
advised  his  master  to  renounce  the  truce  of  Yaucelles  and  to  join  in  league 
with  the  pope.' 

But,  while  the  French  aflairs  in  Italy  were  in  this  wretched  situationy  an 
unexpected  event  happened  in  the  Low  Countries,  which  called  the  duke  of 
Qixise  from  a  station  wherein  he  could  acquire  no  houour,  to  the  most  dignified 
and  important  charge  which  could  be  committed  to  a  subject  As  soon  as  the 
French  had  discovered  their  purpose  of  violating  the  truce  of  Yaucelles,  not 
only  by  sending  an  army  into  Italy  but  by  attempting  to  surprise  some  of  the 
frontier  towns  m  Flanders,  Philip,  though  willing  to  have  avoided  a  rupture, 
determined  to  prosecute  the  war  with  such  spirit  as  should  make  his  eneaues 
sensible  that  his  father  had  not  erred  when  he  judged  him  to  be  so  capable  of 

fovemment  that  he  had  given  up  the  reins  into  his  hands.  As  he  knew  that 
[enry  had  been  at  great  expense  in  fittine  out  the  army  under  the  duke  of 
Guise,  and  that  his  treasury  was  hardly  aole  to  answer  the  exorbitant  and 
endless  demands  of  a  distant  war,  he  foresaw  that  all  his  q)erations  in  the 
Low  Coentries  must  of  conseouence  prove  feeble,  and  be  considered  only  a<f 
secondary  to  those  in  Italy.  For  that  reason,  he  prudently  resolved  to  make 
his  principal  effort  in  that  place  where  he  expected  the  French  to  be  weakest, 
and  to  bend  his  chief  force  against  that  quarter  where  they  would  feel  a  blow 
most  sensibly.  With  this  view,  he  assembled  in  the  Low  Countries  an  armv 
of  about  fifty  thousand  men,  the  Flemings  serving  him  on  this  occasion  with 

■  HerreTA,  Vida  de  FiUpo,  ISI .  xHSL  ISl.—Barnet,  IL,  App.,  SIT. 
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that  aeCifezealwhkdisabjecte  are  wont  to  exert  in  obeTiDgthei 

of  a  new  sovereign.    But  Philip,  cautious  and  provident  even  at  tbat  earij 
period  of  liie,  did  not  rest  all  his  nopes  of  soccess  on  that  formidable  force  aJbue. 

He  had  been  labouring  for  some  time  to  engage  the  English  to  espooae  hts 
qnanel ;  and,  though  it  was  manifestly  the  interest  of  that  kingrkwa  to  main- 
tain a  strict  neatxautf ,  and  the  people  themselves  were  sensible  ol  the  advan- 
tages which  they  derived  from  it,  though  he  knew  how  odious  his  name  was  to 
the  English  and  how  averse  they  would  be  to  co-operate  with  him  in  any 
measure,  he  nevertheless  did  not  despair  of  acoomplishinj^  his  point  He 
relied  on  the  affection  with  whidi  the  queen  doted  on  bun,  which  was  so 
violent  that  even  his  coldness  and  neglect  had  not  extinguished  it ;  he  knew 
her  implicit  reverence  for  his  (pinion,  and  her  fond  desire  of  grati^ring  him  in 
every  particular.  Tbat  he  might  work  on  these  with  greater  fsoH^  and 
more  certain  success,  he  set  out  for  England.  The  queen,  who  during  her 
husband's  absence  had  languished  in  perpetual  dejection,  resumed  fiesh  spiritB 
on  his  arrival,  and,  without  paying  the  least  attention  either  to  the  interest  or 
to  the  inclinations  of  her  people,  entered  warmly  into  all  his  schemes.  In 
vain  did  her  privy  council  remonstrate  against  the  imprudence  as  well  as 
dan^  of  involving  the  nation  in  an  unnecessary  war ;  m  vain  did  they  put 
her  m  mind  d  the  solemn  treaties  of  p^ce  subsisting  between  England  and 
France^  which  the  conduct  of  tbat  nation  had  afforaed  her  no  pretext  to 
violate,  fifary,  soothed  by  Philip's  caresses,  or  intimidated  by  the  threats 
which  his  ascendant  over  her  emboldened  him  at  some  times  to  throw  out,  was 
deaf  to  evervthing  tbat  could  be  urged  in  opfNOsition  to  his  sentimentBL  and 
insisted  with  the  greatest  vehemence  on  an  immediate  declaration  ot  war 
against  France  The  council,  though  all  Philip's  address  and  Mary's  authority 
were  employed  to  gain  or  overawe  them,  after  struggling  long,  yiekled  at  last) 
not  from  conviction,  but  merely  from  deference  to  the  will  of  tndr  sovereign. 
War  was  declared  against  France,  the  only  one  perhaps  against  tbat  kingdom 
into  which  the  English  ever  entered  with  reluctance.  As  Mary  knew  the 
aversion  of  the  nation  to  this  measure,  she  durst  not  call  a  parliament  in  order 
to  raise  money  for  carrying  on  the  war.  She  supplied  this  want,  however,  by 
a  stretoh  of  royal  prerogative  not  unusual  in  that  age,  and  levied  large  sums 
on  her  subjects  by  her  own  authority.  This  enablea  her  to  assemble  a  suffi- 
cient body  of  troops,  and  to  send  eight  thousand  men,  under  the  conduct  of 
the  earl  of  Pembroke,  to  join  Philip's  army.* 

Philip,  who  was  not  ambitious  of  military  glory,  gave  the  command  of  his 
army  to  Emanuel  Philibert,  duke  of  Savoy,  and  fixed  his  own  residence  at 
Gambray,  that  he  mijzht  be  at  hand  to  receive  the  earliest  intelligence  of  his 
motions  and  to  aid  him  with  his  counsels.  The  duke  opened  the  campaign 
with  a  masterly  stroke  of  address,  which  justified  Philip's  choice  and  discovered 
such  a  superiority  of  genius  over  the  French  generals  as  almost  insured 
success  in  nis  subsequent  operations.  He  appointed  the  general  rendezvous 
of  his  troops  at  a  place  considerably  distant  from  the  country  which  he 
destmed  to  oe  the  scene  of  action ;  and,  having  kept  the  enemy  m  suspense 
for  a  good  time  with  regard  to  his  intentions,  he  at  last  deceived  them  to 
eiTectiially  by  the  variety  of  his  marches  and  countermarches  as  led  them  to 
conclude  that  he  meant  to  bend  all  his  force  agiunst  the  province  of  Cham- 
pagne and  would  attempt  to  penetrate  into  the  kingdom  on  that  side.  In 
consequence  of  this  opinion,  they  drew  all  their  strength  towards  that  quarter, 
and,  reinforcing  the  garrisons  there,  left  the  towns  on  other  parts  of  the  fron- 
tier destitute  of  troops  sufficient  to  defend  them. 

*  Cute,  m.  S3t. 
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The  dnke  of  Savoy,  as  soon  as  he  perceived  that  this  feint  had  its  full  effect, 
turned  suddenly  to  the  right,  advanced  by  rapid  n^arches  into  Picardy,  and, 
sending  his  cavalry,  in  which  he  was  extremely  strong,  before  him,  invested 
St  Qiientin.  This  was  a  town  deemed  in  that  age  of  considerable  strength, 
and  of  great  importance,  as  there  were  few  fortified  cities  between  it  and  Paris. 
The  fortifications,  however  had  been  much  neglected ;  the  garrison,  weakened 
by  drafts  sent  towards  Cnampagne,  did  not  amount  to  a  fifth  part  of  the 
number  requisite  for  its  defence ;  and  the  governor,  though  a  brave  officer, 
was  neither  of  rank  nor  authority  equal  to  the  command  in  a  place  of  so 
much  consequence,  besi^ed  hj  such  a  formidable  army.  A  few  days  must 
have  put  the  duke  of  l&voy  m  possession  of  the  town,  if  the  Admiral  de 
Ooligny,  who  thought  it  concerned  his  honour  to  attempt  saving  a  place  of 
such  importance  to  his  country,  and  which  lay  within  his  jurisdiction  as 
l^overnor  of  Picardy,  had  not  taken  the  gallant  resolution  of  throwing  himself 
into  it  with  such  a  body  of  men  as  he  couki  collect  on  a  sudden.  This  resolu- 
tion he  executed  with  great  intrepidity,  and,  if  the  nature  of  the  enterprise  be 
considered,  with  no  contemptible  success ;  for.  though  one-half  of  his  small 
body  of  troops  was  cut  off,  ne  with  the  other  broke  through  the  enemy  and 
entered  the  town.  The  unexpected  arrival  of  an  oifioer  of  such  high  rank  and 
reputation,  and  who  had  exposed  himself  to  such  danger  in  order  to  join  them, 
inspired  the  desponding  gaxrison  with  courage.  Everything  that  the  admiraFs 
great  skill  and  experience  in  the  art  of  war  could  suggjest  for  aimoying  the 
enemy  or  defending  the  town  was  attempted ;  and  the  citizens  as  well  as  the 
garrison,  seconding  his  zeal  with  equal  araoun  seemed  to  be  determined  that 
they  would  hold  out  to  the  last,  and  sacrince  themselves  in  order  to  save 
their  country.* 

Tlie  duke  of  Savoy,  whom  the  English,  under  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  joined 
about  this  time,  pushed  on  the  sie^  with  the  greatest  vi^ur.  An  army  so 
numerous,  and  so  well  supplied  with  everything  requisite,  carried  on  its 
approaches  with  zreat  advantage  against  a  garrison  wnich  was  still  so  feeble 
that  it  durst  seldom  venture  to  disturb  or  retard  the  enemy's  operations  by 
sallies.  The  admiral,  sensible  of  the  approaching  danger,  and  unable  to  avert 
it.  acquainted  his  uncle,  the  Constable  Montmorencv,  who  had  the  command 
of  the  French  army,  with  his  situation,  and  pointea  out  to  him  a  method  by 
which  he  might  throw  relief  into  the  town.  The  constable,  solicitous  to  save 
a  town  the  loss  of  wluch  would  open  a  passage  for  the  enemy  into  the  heart  of 
France,  and  eager  to  extricate  nis  neuhew  out  of  that  perilous  situation  in 
which  zeal  for  the  public  had  engacea  him^  resolved,  tnough  aware  of  the 
danger,  to  attempt  what  he  desired.  With  this  view,  he  marched  from  La  F^re 
towards  St.  Quentin  at  the  head  of  his  armjr,  which  was  not  by  one-half  so 
numerous  as  that  of  the  enemv,  and  having  given  the  command  of  a  body  of 
chosen  men  to  Coligny's  brother,  Dandelot,  who  was  colonel-general  of  the 
French  infantry,  he  ordered  him  to  force  his  way  into  the  town  by  that  avenue 
which  the  admiral  had  represented  as  most  practicable,  while  he  himself,  with 
the  main  army,  would  give  the  alarm  to  the  enemy's  camp  on  the  opposite  side 
and  endeavour  to  draw  all  their  attention  towards  that  quarter.  Dandelot 
executed  his  orders  with  greater  intrepidity  than  conduct.  He  rushed  on 
with  such  headlong  impetuosit]^  that,  though  it  broke  the  first  body  of  the 
enemy  which  stood  in  his  way,  it  threw  his  own  soldiers  into  the  utmost  con- 
fusion ;  and  as  they  were  attacked  in  that  situation  by  fresh  troops,  which 
closed  in  upon  them  on  every  side,  the  greater  part  of  them  were  cut  in  pieces, 
Dandelot,  with  about  five  nundred  of  the  most  adventurous  and  most  for- 
tunate, making  good  his  entrance  into  the  town. 
•  Thiun.,  lib,  xlx.  «47. 
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Meanwhile,  the  constable,  in  executing  his  part  of  the  plan,  advanced  so 
near  the  camp  of  the  besiegers  as  rendered  it  impossible  to  retreat  with  safety 
in  the  face  of  an  enemy  so  much  superior  in  number.  The  duke  of  Saroy 
instantly  perceived  Montmorency's  error,  and  prepared,  with  the  presence  of 
mind  and  abilities  of  a  great  general,  to  avail  himself  of  it  He  ^w  up  bis 
army  in  order  of  battle  with  the  jmreatest  expedition,  and.  watdnng  the 
moment  when  the  French  began  to  me  off  towards  Ia  F^re,  ne  detaclwd  all 
his  cavalry,  under  the  command  of  the  count  of  Bgmont,  to  nJl  on  their  rear, 
while  he  himself,  at  the  head  of  his  infantry^  advanced  to  support  him.  The 
French  retired  at  first  in  perfect  order  and  with  a  good  counteLanoe  ;  but  when 
they  saw  Egmont  draw  near  with  his  formidable  body  of  cavalry,  the  shock  of 
which  they  were  conscious  that  they  could  not  withstand,  the  prospect  of  im- 
minent danger,  added  to  distrust  of  their  general,  whose  imprudence  every 
soldier  now  perceived,  struck  them  with  ^neral  consternation.  They  b^an  in- 
sensibly to  quicken  their  pace,  and  those  m  the  rear  pressed  so  violently  on  stich 
as  were  before  them  that  in  a  short  time  their  march  resembled  a  flight  rather 
than  a  retreat  Egmont,  observing  their  confusion,  charged  them  mih  the 
greatest  fury,  and  in  a  moment  all  their  men-at-arms,  the  pride  and  strength 
of  the  French  troops  in  that  age,  gave  way.  and  fled  with  precipitation.  The 
infantty,  however,  whom  the  constable,  by  nis  presence  and  auUiority,  k&jpt  to 
their  colours,  still  continued  to  retreat  in  good  order,  until  the  enem^r  brought 
some  pieces  of  cannon  to  bear  upon  their  centre,  which  threw  them  into  such 
confusion  that  the  Flemish  cavalry,  renewing  their  attack,  broke  in,  and  the 
rout  became  universal.  About  four  thousand  of  the  French  fell  in  the  field, 
and  among  these  the  duke  of  Enghein,  a  prince  of  the  blood,  together  with  six 
hundred  ^ntlemen.  The  constable,  as  soon  as  he  perceived  the  fortune  of  the 
day  to  be  irretrievable,  rushed  into  the  thickest  of  the  enemy,  with  a  resolution 
not  to  survive  the  calamity  which  his  ill  conduct  had  brought  upon  his  country ; 
but  having  received  a  dangerous  wound  ,!aud  being  wasted  with  the  loss  of  blood, 
he  was  surrounded  by  some  Flemish  omcers  to  whom  he  was  known,  who  pro- 
tected him  from  the  violence  of  the  soldiers  and  obliged  him  to  surrender. 
Besides  the  constable,  the  dukes  of  Montpensier  and  LongueviUe,  the  Martkfaal 
St  Andr6,  many  oflicers  of  distinction,  three  hundred  gentlemen,  and  near 
four  thousand  private  soldiers,  were  taken  prisoners.  All  the  colours  belonging 
to  the  infantry,  all  the  ammunition,  and  all  the  cannon,  two  pieces  excepted,  fell 
into  the  enemy's  hands.  The  victorious  army  did  not  lose  above  toursoore 
men." 

This  battle,  no  less  fotal  to  France  than  the  ancient  victories  of  Crecy  and 
Agincourt^  gained  by  the  English  on  the  same  frontier,  bore  a  near  resemblance 
to  those  disastrous  events,  in  the  suddenness  of  the  rout,  in  the  ill  conduct  of 
the  commander-in-chief,  in  the  number  of  persons  of  note  slain  or  taken,  and 
in  the  small  loss  sustained  by  the  enemy.  It  filled  France  with  equal  conster- 
nation. Many  inhabitants  of  Paris,  with  the  same  precipitancy  and  trepida- 
tion as  if  the  enemy  had  been  already  at  their  gates,  quitted  the  city  and  retired 
into  the  interior  provinces.  The  king,  by  his  presence  and  exhoViations,  en- 
deavoured to  console  and  to  animate  such  as  remained,  and,  applying  himself 
with  the  greatest  diligence  to  repair  the  ruinous  fortifications  of  the  city,  pre- 
pared to  defend  it  against  the  attack  which  he  instantly  expected.  But, 
nappily  for  France,  Philip's  caution,  together  with  the  intrepid  nminess  of  the 
Admiral  de  Ooligny,  not  only  saved  the  capital  from  the  oanfirer  to  whidi  it 
was  exposed,  but  gained  the  nation  a  short  interval,  during  wiiich  the  people 
recovered  from  the  terror  and  dejection  occasioned  by  a  olow  no  less  severe 
*•  TbuAO.,  660.— Hanel  Anual.  Brabaut.,  U.  692.— Hermv,  298. 
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than  unexpected,  and  Henry  had  leisure  to  take  measuieB  for  the  pnblic 
security,  with  the  spirit  which  became  the  sovereign  of  a  powerful  and  martial 
peoplcL 

Philip,  immediately  after  the  battle,  visited  the  camp  at  St.  Ouentin,  where 
he  was  received  with  all  the  exultation  of  military  triumph ;  and  such  were  his 
transports  of  joy  on  account  of  an  event  which  threw  so  much  lustre  on  the 
It^miing-  of  his  reign,  that  thev  softened  his  severe  and  haughty  temper  into 
an  unusual  iiow  of  courtesy.  When  the  duke  of  Savoy  approached,  and  was 
kneeling  to  kiss  his  hands,  he  caught  him  in  his  arms,  and,  embracing  him 
with  warmth,  **  It  becomes  me^''  says  he,  '^  rather  to  kiss  your  hands,  which 
have  gained  me  such  a  glorious  and  almost  bloodless  victory." 

Ajb  soon  as  the  rejoicm^  and  congratulations  on  Philip's  arrival  were  over, 
a  council  of  war  was  held,  in  order  to  determine  how  they  might  improve  their 
victory  to  the  best  advantage.  The  duke  of  Savov,  seconded  by  several  of 
the  ablest  oiiicers  formed  under  Charles  Y.,  insisted  that  they  shoukl  imme- 
diately relinquish  ^e  siege  of  St.  Quentin,  the  reduction  of  which  was  now 
an  object  bebw  their  attention,  and  advance  directly  towards  Paris ;  that,  as 
there  were  neither  troops  to  oppose  nor  any  town  of  strength  to  retard  their 
march,  they  might  reach  that  capital  while  under  the  full  impression  of  the 
astonishment  and  terror  occasioned  bv  the  rout  of  the  army,  and  take  pos- 
session of  it  without  resistance.  But  Philip,  less  adventurous  or  more  prudent 
than  hts  generals  preferred  a  moderate  but  certain  advantage  to  an  enterprise 
of  greater  splendour  but  of  more  doubtful  success.  He  represented  to  the 
council  the  mfinite  resources  of  a  kingdom  so  powerful  as  France,  the  great 
number  as  well  as  martial  spirit  of  its  nobles,  their  attachiuent  to  their  sove- 
reign, the  manifold  advantages  with  which  they  could  carry  on  war  in  their 
own  territories,  and  the  unavoidable  destruction  which  must  be  the  conse- 
quence of  their  penetrating  too  rashly  into  the  enemy's  country,  before  they 
bad  secured  such  a  communication  with  their  own  as  might  reiider  a  retreat 
safe,  if  upon  any  disastrous  event  that  measure  should  become  necessary.  On  . 
all  these  accounts,  he  advised  the  continuance  of  the  siege,  and  his  generals 
acquiesced  tlie  more  readily  in  his  opinion  as  they  made  no  doubt  of  being 
masters  of  the  town  in  a  lew  days,  a  loss  of  time  of  so  little  conseouence  iii 
the  execution  of  their  plan  that  they  might  easily  repair  it  by  their  subsequent 
activity." 

The  weakness  of  the  fortifications,  and  the  small  number  of  the  garrison, 
which  could  no  longe^  hope  either  for  reinforcement  or  relief,  seemed  to 
authorize  this  calculation  of  Philip's  generals.  But  in  making  it  they  did  not 
attend  sufliciently  to  the  character  of  Admiral  de  Coligny,  who  commanded  in 
the  towa  A  coura^  undismayed  and  tranqiiil  amidst  the  greatest  dangers,  an 
invention  fruitful  in  resources,  a  genius  which  roused  and  seemed  to  acquire 
new  force  upon  every  disaster,  a  Silent  of  governing  the  minds  of  men,  to- 
gether with  a  capacity  of  maintaining  his  ascendant  over  them  even  under 
circumstances  the  most  adverse  and  distressful,  were  qualities  which  Coligny 
possessed  in  a  degree  superior  to  any  general  of  that  age.  These  qualities 
were  peculiarly  amipted  to  the  station  m  which  he  was  now  placed ;  and,  as 
he  knew  the  mfinite  importance  to  his  country  of  every  hour  which  he  could 
gain  at  this  juncture,  he  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost -in  contriving  how  to 
protract  the  sie^e  and  to  detain  the  enemy  from  attempting  any  enterprise 
more  dangerous  to  France.  Such  were  the  perseverance  and  skill  with  wnich 
be  conducted  the  defence,  and  such  the  fortitude  as  well  as  patience  with 
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which  he  animated  the  garrison,  that  though  the  Spaniards,  the  Flemings, 
and  the  English  carried  on  the  attack  with  all  the  ardour  which  national 
emulation  inspires,  he  held  out  the  town  seventeen  days.  He  was  taken 
prisoner,  at  last^  on  the  hreach,  overpowered  by  the  superior  number  of  the 
enemy. 

Henry  availed  himself  with  the  utmost  activity  of  the  interval  wfaidi  the 
admirars  well-timed  obstinacy  had  aftorded  him.  He  appointed  officers  to 
collect  the  scattered  remains  of  the  coastable's  army ;  he  issued  orders  for 
levying  soldiers  in  eveiy  part  of  the  kingdom ;  he  commanded  the  ban  and 
arriere-ban  of  the  frontier  provinces  instantly  to  take  the  field  and  to  join 
the  duke  of  Nevers  at  Laon  in  Picardy ;  he  recalled  the  greater  part  of  the 
veteran  troops  which  served  under  the  Mar^dial  Brissac  in  Piedmont;  he 
sent  courier  after  courier  to  the  duke  of  Guise,  requiring  him,  together  with 
ail  his  army,  to  return  instantly  for  the  defence  of  their  oountiy;  he  de- 
spatched one  envoy  to  the  Qrand  Seignior,  to  solicit  the  assistance  of  his  fleet 
and  the  loan  of  a  sum  of  mon^  ;  he  sent  another  into  Scotland,  to  incite  the 
Scots  to  invade  the  north  of  EngUuid,  that  by  drawing  Mary's  attention  to 
that  quarter  he  might  prevent  her  from  reinforcing  her  troops  which  served 
under  Philip.  These  efforts  of  the  king  were  warmly  seconded  by  the  zeal  of 
his  subjects.  The  dty  of  Paris  granted  him  a  free  gift  of  three  hundred 
thousand  livres.  The  other  great  towns  imitated  the  liberality  of  the  capital, 
and  contributed  in  proportion.  Several  noblemen  of  distinction  engaged  at 
their  own  expense  to  garrison  and  defend  the  towns  which  lay  most  exposed 
to  the  enemy.  Nor  was  the  general  concern  for  the  public  confined  to  corpo- 
rate bodies  alone,  or  to  those  m  the  higher  sphere  of  life ;  but,  ditfusing  itself 
among  persons  of  every  rank,  each  individual  seemed  disposed  to  act  with 
as  much  vigour  as  if  tne  honour  of  the  king  and  the  safety  of  the  state  had 
depended  solely  on  his  single  efforts." 

Philip,  who  was  no  stranger  either  to  the  prudent  measures  taken  by  the 
French  monarch  for  the  security  of  his  dominions,  or  to  the  spirit  with  which  his 
subiect»  prepared  to  defend  themselves,  perceived,  when  it  was  too  late^  that 
he  nad  last  an  opportuni^  which  could  never  be  recalled,  and  that  it  was  now 
vain  to  think  of  penetrating  into  the  heart  of  France,  fie  abandoned,  there- 
fore, without  much  reluctance,  a  scheme  which  was  too  bold  and  hazardous  to 
be  perfectly  agreeable  to  his  cautious  temper,  and  employed  his  army,  during 
the  remainder  of  the  campaign,  in  the  sieges  of  Ham  and  Gatelet.  Of  these 
he  soon  became  master ;  and  the  reduction  of  two  such  petty  towns,  together 
with  the  acquisition  of  St  Quentin,  were  all  the  advanti^es  which  he  derived 
from  one  of  the  most  decisive  victories  gained  in  that  century.  Philip  himself . 
however,  continued  in  high  exultation  on  account  of  his  success,  and,  as  all 
his  nassions  were  tinged  with  superstition,  he,  in  memory  oi  the  battle  of 
St.  Quentin,  which  had  been  fougnt  on  the  day  consecrated  to  St  Laurence, 
vowed  to  build  a  church,  a  monastery,  and  a  palace,  in  honour  of  that  saint 
and  martyr.  Before  the  expiration  of  the  year  he  laid  the  foundation  of  an 
edifice,  in  which  all  these  were  united,  at  the  Bscurial,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Madrid ;  and  the  same  principle  which  dictated  the  vow  directed  the  build- 
ing. For  the  plan  of  the  work  was  so  formed  as  to  resemble  a  gridiron,  which, 
according  to  the  legendary  tale,  had  been  the  instrument  of  St  Laurence's 
martyrdom.  Notwithstanding  tne  Kreat  and  expensive  schemes  in  whicb  hm 
restless  ambition  involved  him,  Philip  continaed  the  building  with  such  per- 
severance for  twenty-two  years,  and  reserved  such  large  sums  for  this  moira- 
ment  of  his  devotion  and  vanity,  that  the  monarchs  of  Spain  are  indebted  to 
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him  for  a  royal  residence  which,  though  not  the  most  elegant,  is  certainly  the 
most  sumptuous  and  magnificent  of  any  in  Europa" 
The  first  account  of  that  fatal  hlow  which  the  French  had  received  at  St 

Suentin  was  carried  to  Rome  by  the  courier  whom  Henry  had  sent  to  recall 
le  duke  of  Guise.  Ajb  Paul,  even  with  the  assistance  of  his  French  auxiliaries, 
had  hardly  been  able  to  check  the  progress  of  the  Spanish  armsj  he  foresaw 
that  as  soon  as  he  was  deprived  of  their  protection  his  territories  must  be 
overrun  in  a  moment  He  remonstrated,  therefore,  with  the  greatest  violence 
a^nst  the  departure  of  the  French  army,  reproaching  the  duke  of  Guise  for 
his  ill  conduct^  which  had  brought  him  into  such  an  unhappy  situation,  and 
oomphdning  ot  the  king  for  deserting  him  so  ungenerously  under  such  drcnm- 
stanoes.  The  duke  oiGuise's  orders,  however,  were  peremptory.  Paul,  in- 
flexible as  he  WM.  found  it  necessary  to  accommodate  his  conduct  to  the 
exigencT  of  his  anairs,  and  to  employ  the  mediation  of  the  Venetians  and  of 
Cosmo  ae'  Medici  in  order  to  obtain  peace.  Philip,  who  had  been  !orced  un- 
willingly to  a  rupture  with  the  pope,  and  who,  even  while  success  crowned  his 
arms,  aoubted  so  much  the  Justice  ot  his  own  cause  that  he  had  made  frequent 
overtures  of  pacification,  listened  eagerljr  to  the  first  proposals  of  this  nature 
from  Paul,  and  discovered  such  moderation  in  his  demands  as  could  hardly 
have  been  expected  from  a  prince  elated  with  victory. 

The  duke  of  Alva  on  the  part  of  Philip,  and  the  Cardinal  Caraffii  in  the 
name  of  his  uncle,  met  at  Cavi,  and,  both  being  equally  disposed  to  peace, 
they,  after  a  short  conference,  terminated  the  war  by  a  treaty  on  the  following 
terms :  That  Paul  should  renounce  his  league  with  France,  and  maintain  for 
the  future  such  a  neutrality  as  became  the  common  father  of  Christendom  ; 
that  Philip  should  instantly  restore  all  the  towns  of  the  ecclesiastical  territory 
of  which  ne  had  taken  possession ;  that  the  claims  ci  the  Carafias  to  the 
duchy  of  Paliano  and  other  demesnes  of  the  Colonnas  should  be  referred  to 
the  decision  of  the  republic  of  Venice ;  that  the  duke  of  Alva  should  repair  in 
person  to  Rome,  and,  after  askinjg  pardon  of  Paul  in  his  own  name  and  in  that 
of  his  master  for  having  invaded  the  patrimony  of  the  Church,  should  receive 
the  pope's  absolution  from  that  crime.  Thus  Paul,  through  Phuip's  scnipulous 
timioi]^,  finished  an  unprosperous  war  without  any  detriment  to  the  papal 
see.  The  conqueror  appeared  humble,  and  acknowledged  bis  error ;  while  he 
who  had  been  vanquished  retained  his  usual  haughtiness  and  was  treated  with 
every  mark  of  superiority.'*  The  duke  of  Alva,  in  terms  of  the  treaty,  re- 
paired to  Rome,  and.  in  the  posture  of  a  supplicant,  kissed  the  feet  and  implored 
the  for|;iveness  of  that  very  person  whom  his  arms  had  reduced  to  the  last 
extremity.  Such  was  the  superstitious  veneration  of  the  Spaniards  for  the 
papal  character  that  Alva,  though  perhaps  the  proudest  man  of  the  age,  and 
accustomed  from  his  infancy  to  a  familiar  intercourse  with  princes,  acknow- 
ledged that  when  he  approaoied  the  pope  he  was  so  much  overawed  that  his 
voice  failed  and  his  presence  of  mind  forsook  him^* 

But  though  this  war,  which  at  its  commencement  threatened  mighty  revo- 
lutions, was  brought  to  an  end  without  occasioning  any  alteration  in  those 
states  which  were  its  immediate  object,  it  had  producea  during  its  progress 
effects  of  considerable  consequence  in  other  parts  of  Italy.  As  Philip  was 
extremely  solicitous  to  terminate  his  quarrel  witii  Paul  as  speedily  as  possible, 
he  was  willing  to  make  any  sacrifice  in  order  to  gain  those  princes  who,  by 
joining  their  troops  to  the  papal  and  French  army,  might  have  prolonged  the 

"  Oolmfetf,  Annalw  d'Etpigne,  torn.  U.       Herrera,  vol.  I.  310. 
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war.  With  this  Tiew,  he  entered  into  a  negotiation  with  Octano  Famese^ 
duke  of  Parma,  and,  in  order  to  seduce  him  from  his  aliianoe  with  France,  he 
restored  to  him  the  city  of  Placentia,  with  the  territory  depending  on  it^ 
which  Charles  V.  had  seized  in  the  year  1547,  had  kept  from  that  time  in 
his  possesuon,  and  had  transmitted,  together  with  his  other  dominions,  to 

This  step  made  such  a  disooreiy  of  Philip's  character  and  views  to  Cosmo 
de'  Medici,  the  most  sagadons  as  wdl  as  provident  of  all  the  Italian  princes, 
that  be  conoetved  hopes  of  accomplishing  his  favourite  sdieme  of  adding  Siena 
and  its  territories  to  his  dominions  in  TSscany.  As  his  success  in  this  attempt 
depended  entirely  on  the  delicacy  of  address  with  which  it  should  be  con- 
ducted, he  employed  all  the  refntements  of  policy  in  the  negotiation  whidi  he 
set  on  foot  for  this  purpose.  He  be«pan  with  soliciting  Philip,  whose  treasury 
he  knew  to  be  entirelv  drained  by  the  expense  of  the  war,  to  repay  the  great 
sums  which  he  had  advanced  to  tne  emperor  during  the  siege  of  »iena.  When 
Philip  endeavoured  to  elude  a  demand  which  he  was  tmable  to  satisfy,  Cosmo 
affected  to  be  extremely  di8(]uieted,  and,  making  no  secret  of  his  disgust, 
instructed  his  ambassador  at  Home  to  open  a  negotiation  with  the  pope^ 
which  seemed  to  be  the  effect  of  it  The  ambassador  executed  his  conmii<xion 
with  such  dexterity  that  Paul  immning  Cosmo  to  be  entirely  alienated  from 
the  Spanish  interest,  proposed  to  mm  an  alliance  with  France,  which  should 
be  cemented  by  the  marriage  of  his  eldest  son  to  one  of  Hemy's  daughters. 
Cosmo  received  the  overture  with  such  apparent  satisfaction,  and  with  so 
many  professions  of  gratitude  for  the  high  honom-  of  whidi  he  had  the  pro- 
spect, that  not  <mly  the  pope's  ministera,  but  the  French  envoy  at  Rome, 
talked  confidently  and  with  httle  reserve  of  the  accession  of  that  important 
ally,  as  a  matter  certain  and  decided.  The  account  of  this  was  quickly  carried 
to  Philip ;  and  Cosmo,  who  foresaw  bow  much  it  would  alarm  him,  had  de- 
spatched his  nephew,  Ludovioo  di  Toledo,  into  the  Netheriands,  that  he  might 
be  at  hand  to  observe  and  take  advantage  of  his  consternation  before  the  nrst 
impression  which  it  made  should  in  any  degree  abate.  Cosmo  was  extremely 
fortmiate  in  tlie  choice  of  the  instniment  whom  he  employed.  Toledo  waited 
with  patience  until  he  discovered  with  certainty  that  Philip  bad  received  such 
intelligence  of  his  uncle's  negotiations  at  Rome  as  must  nave  filled  his  sus- 
picious mind  with  fear  and  jealonsv;  and  then,  craving  an  audience,  he 
required  payment  of  the  money  whicn  had  been  borrowed  oy  the  emperor,  in 
the  most  earnest  and  peremptory  terms.  In  urging  that  point,  he  artfully 
threw  out  several  dark  hints  and  ambiguous  declarations  concerning  the  ex- 
tremities to  which  Cosmo  might  be  driven  by  a  refusal  of  this  just  demand,  as 
well  as  by  other  grievances  dt  which  he  had  good  reason  to  complain. 

Philip,  astonisned  at  an  address  in  such  a  strain  from  a  pnnce  so  far  his 
inferior  as  the  duke  of  Tuscany,  and  comparing  what  he  now  heard  with  the 
information  which  he  had  received  from  Italy,  immediately  concluded  that 
Cosmo  had  ventured  to  assume  this  bold  and  unusual  tone  on  tlie  prospect  of 
his  union  with  France.  In  order  to  prevent  the  pope  and  Henry  from  ac- 
quiring an  ally  who  by  his  abilities,  as  well  as  the  situation  of  his  dominions, 
would  have  added  both  reputation  and  stren^h  to  their  confederacy,  he 
offered  to  grant  Cosmo  the  investiture  of  Siena  if  he  would  consent  to  accept 
of  it  as  an  equivalent  for  the  sums  due  to  him  and  engase  to  furnish  a  body 
of  troops  towards  the  defence  of  Philip's  territories  in  uafy  against  any  power 
who  should  attack  them.  As  soon  as  Cosmo  had  brought  Philip  to  make  this 
concession,  which  was  the  object  of  all  his  artifices  and  intrigues,  he  did  not 
protract  the  negotiation  by  an  unnecessary  delay  or  any  excess  of  refinement^ 
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bnt  closed  eagerly  with  ihe  pr^Mfial ;  and  Philip  in  spite  ci  the  romonstraaces 
of  his  ablest  counsellors,  signed  a  treaty  with  him  to  that  effect*' 

As  no  prince  was  ever  uu>ib  tenacious  of  his  rights  than  Philip,  or  less 
willing  to  relinquish  any  territory  which  he  possesseiL  by  what  tenure  soever 
be  h<ja  it,  these  unusual  concessions  to  the  dukes  ol  Parma  and  Tuscany,  by 
which  he  wantonly  gave  up  countries  in  acquiring  or  defending  which  his 
fatiier  had  employed  many  years  and  wasted  much  blood  and  treasure,  cannot 
be  accounted  lor  from  anv  motive  but  his  superstitious  desire  of  extricating 
himself  out  of  tlie  war  which  he  had  be^  forced  to  wase  against  the  pope. 
Bj[  these  treaties,  however,  the  balance  of  power  among  the  Italian  states  was 
poised  with  greater  ecjuality,  and  rendered  less  variable  than  it  had  been  sincA 
It  received  the  first  violent  shock  from  the  invasion  of  Charles  VIII.  of  France. 
From  this  period  Italv  ceased  to  be  the  great  theatre  on  which  the  mouarchs 
of  Spam,  France,  and  Germany  contended  for  power  or  for  fame.  Their  dis- 
sensions and  hostilities,  though  as  frequent  ana  violent  as  ever,  being  excited 
b)r  new  objects,  stained  other  regions  of  Europe  with  blood,  and  rendered  tliem 
miserable,  in  their  turn,  by  the  devastations  of  war. 

The  duke  of  Guise  left  Rome  on  the  same  day  that  his  adversary  the  duke 
of  Alva  made  his  humiliating  submission  to  the  pope.  He  was  received  in 
France  as  the  guardian  angel  of  the  kingdom.  His  late  ill  success  in  Italy 
seemed  to  be  forgotten^  while  his  former  services,  particularly  his  defence  of 
Metz,  were  recounted  with  exaggerated  praise ;  and  he  was  welcomed  in  every 
dty  through  which  he  passed,  as  the  restorer  of  pubhc  security,  who,  after 
having  set  bounds  by  nis  conduct  and  valour  to  the  victorious  arms  of 
Charles  V.,  returned  now,  at  the  call  of  his  countrV)  to  check  the  formidable 
progress  of  Philip's  power.  The  reception  which  m  met  with  from  Henry 
was  no  less  conual  and  honourable.  Kew  titles  were  invented,  and  new 
dignities  created,  in  order  to  distinguish  him.  He  was  appointed  lieutenant- 
general  in  chiei  both  within  and  without  the  kingdom,  with  a  iurii^diction 
almost  unlimitea,  and  hardly  inferior  to  that  which  was  possessed  by  the  kini| 
himseli  Thus,  through  the  singular  felicity  which  attended  tha  princes  (3 
Lorraine,  the  miscama^  of  their  own  schemes  contributed  to  aggrandize 
them.  The  calamities  of  his  country,  and  the  ill  conduct  of  his  rival  the  con> 
stable,  exalted  the  duke  of  Guise  to  a  height  of  dignity  and  power  which  he 
could  not  have  expected  to  attain  by  the  most  fortunate  and  most  complete 
success  of  his  own  ambitious  projects. 

The  duke  of  Guise,  eager  to  perform  something  suitable  to  the  high  expecta- 
tions of  his  countrymen,  and  that  he  might  iustify  the  extraordinary  coufKlence 
which  the  king  had  reposed  in  him,  oraered  all  the  troops  which  could  be  got 
together  to  assemble  at  Compi^gne.  Though  the  winter  was  well  advanced 
and  had  set  in  with  extreme  severity,  he  placed  himself  at  their  head  and 
took  the  field.  By  Henry's  activity  and  the  zeal  of  his  subjects  so  many 
soldiers  had  been  raised  in  the  kingaom,and  such  considerable  reinforcements 
had  been  drawn  from  Germany  and  Switzerland,  as  formed  an  army  respect- 
able even  in  the  eyes  of  a  victorious  enemy.  Philip,  alarmed  at  seemg  it  put 
in  motion  at  such  an  uncommon  season.  be^;an  to  tremble  for  his  new  con- 
^uest&  particularly  Si  Quentin,  the  fortincations  of  which  were  hitherto  but 
imperfectly  repaired. 

But  the  duke  of  Guise  meditated  a  more  important  enterprise ;  and,  after 

amusing  the  enemy  with  threatening  successively  different  towns  on  the 

frontiers  of  Flanders,  he  turned  suddenly  to  the  left  and  invested  Calais  with 

his  whble  army.    Calais  had  been  taken  by  the  English  under  Edward  ILL, 

*•  Thiuui.,  lib.  XTili  824.-H<rren,  I  363,  2iS.— PftlUv,  Ub.  zill.  ISO. 
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and  was  the  frnit  of  that  monarch's  ^orioua  Tictoiy  at  Orecf.  Bein^  the  only 
place  that  they  retained  of  their  anaent  and  extensive  territories  in  France, 
and  which  opened  to  Uiem  at  all  times  an  easy  and  secure  passage  into  the 
heart  of  that  kingdom,  their  keeping  possession  of  it  soothed  the  pride  of  the 
one  nation  as  much  as  it  mortified  the  vanity  of  the  other.  Its  situation  was 
naturally  so  strong,  and  its  fortifications  deemed  so  impr^naMe,  that  no 
monarch  of  France,  how  adventarous  soever,  had  heen  bold  enouch  to  attack 
it  Even  when  the  domestic  strength  of  England  was  broken  and  exhausted 
by  the  bloody  wars  between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  and  its  atten- 
tion entirely  diverted  from  foreign  objecte,  Calais  had  remained  undisturbed 
and  unthreatened.  Mary  and  her  council,  composed  chiefly  of  eocIe8iastic& 
unacquainted  with  military  affiurs,  and  whose  whole  attention  was  turned 
towanis  extirpating  heresy  out  of  the  kingdom,  had  not  only  n^lected  to  take 
any  precautions  for  the  safety  of  this  important  place,  but  seemed  to  think 
that  the  reputation  of  its  strength  was  alone  sufiident  for  its  security.  Full 
of  this  opinion,  they  ventured,  even  after  the  declaration  of  war.  to  continue  a 
practice  which  tiie  low  state  of  the  queen's  finances  had  introduced  in  times 
of  peace.  As  the  country  adjacent  to  Calais  was  overflowed  during  the 
winter,  and  the  marshes  around  it  became  impassable,  except  by  one  avenue, 
which  the  forts  of  8t  Asatha  and  Newnham  Bridge  commanded,  it  had  been 
the  custom  of  the  English  to  dismiss  the  greater  part  of  the  garrison  towards 
the  end  of  autumn,  and  to  replace  it  in  the  spring.  In  vain  did  Lord  Went* 
worth,  the  governor  of  Calais,  remonstrate  against  this  iU-timed  narsimony, 
and  represent  the  possibility  of  his  being  attacked  suddenly  while  ne  had  not 
troops  sufficient  to  man  the  works.  The  privy  council  treated  these  remon- 
strances with  scorn,  as  if  they  had  flowed  from  the  timidity  or  the  rapadoos- 
ness  of  the  eovemor,  and  some  of  them,  with  that  confidenoe  which  is  the 
companion  of  ignorance,  boasted  that  tney  would  defend  Calais  with  their 
white  rods  a^nst  any  enemy  who  should  approach  it  during  winter."  In 
vain  did  Philip,  who  had  passed  through  Calais  as  he  returned  from  Bngiaod 
to  the  Netherlands,  warn  the  queen  of  the  danger  to  which  it  was  exposed ; 
and,  acqiuiinting  her  with  what  was  necessary  for  its  security,  in  vain  did  he 
offer  to  reinforce  the  garrison  during  winter  with  a  detachment  of  his  own 
troops.  Mary's  coimsellors,  though  obsequious  to  her  in  all  jraints  wherein 
religion  was  concerned,  distrusted  as  much  as  the  rest  of  their  countrymen 
every  proponition  that  came  from  her  husband ;  and,  suspecting  this  to  be  an 
artince  of  Philip's  in  order  to  gain  the  command  of  the  town,  they  neglected 
his  intelligence,  declined  his  ofler,  and  left  Calais  with  less  than  a  fourth  part 
of  the  garrison  requisite  for  its  defence. 

His  knowledge  of  this  encouraged  the  duke  of  Guise  to  venture*  on  an 
enterprise  that  surprised  Iris  own  countrymen  no  less  than  his  enemies.  As 
he  knew  that  its  success  depended  on  conducting  his  operations  with  such 
rapidity  as  would  afford  the  English  no  time  for  throwing  relief  into  the  town 
by  sea,  and  prevent  Philip  from  giving  him  any  interruption  by  land,  he 
pushed  the  attack  with  a  degree  of  viffour  little  known  in  canying  on  sieges 
dtuing  that  age.  He  drove  the  English  from  Fort  8t  Agatha  at  the  first 
assault  He  obliged  them  to  abandon  the  fort  of  Newnham  Bridge  after 
defending  it  only  three  days.  He  took  the  castle  which  commanded  the  har- 
bour by  storm,  and,  on  the  eighth  day  after  he  appeared  before  Calais,  com- 
pelled the  governor  to  surrender,  as  his  feeble  gamson,  which  did  not  exceed 
five  hundred  men.  was  worn  out  with  the  ftitigue  of  sustaining  so  many 
attacks  and  defending  such  extensive  works. 
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The  dnke  of  Guise,  without  allowing  the  English  time  to  recover  from  the 
consternation  occasiuned  by  this  blow,  immediatelT  invested  Oiiisnes,  the 
garrison  of  which,  though  more  numerous,  defended  itself  with  less  vigour, 
and,  after  standing  one  brisk  assault,  gave  up  the  town.  The  castle  of  Uamee 
was  abandoned  bj  the  tno^  posted  there,  without  waiting  the  approach  of 
the  enemy. 

Thus,  in  a  few  days,  during  the  depth  of  winter,  and  at  a  time  when  the 
fatal  battle  of  St.  (^uentin  had  so  depressed  the  sanguine  spirit  of  the  French 
that  their  utmost  aim  was  to  protect  their  own  country,  without  dreaming  of 
makinff  conquests  on  the  enemy,  the  enterprising  valour  of  one  man  drove  the 
Bngiisn  out  of  Calais,  after  they  had  held  it  two  hundred  and  ten  years,  and 
deprived  them  of  every  foot  ot  land  in  the  kingdom  where  their  dominions 
had  been  once  very  extensive.  This  exploit,  at  nie  same  time  that  it  gave  a 
high  idea  of  the  power  and  resources  of  France  to  all  Europe,  set  the  duke  of 
Guise,  in  the  opinion  of  his  countrymen,  far  above  all  the  generals  of  the  age. 
They  celebrated  his  oimquests  witn  immoderate  transports  of  joy ;  while^e 
Engtish  gave  vent  to  all  the  passions  which  animate  a  high-spirited  people 
when  any  great  national  calamity  is  manifestly  owing  to  the  ill  conduct  of 
their  rulers.  Mary  and  her  ministerB,  formerly  odioos,  were  now  contemptible 
in  their  e^res.  All  the  terrors  of  her  severe  and  arbitrary  administration  could 
not  restrain  them  from  uttering  execrations  and  threats  a(;ainst  those  who, 
having  wantonly  involved  the  nation  in  a  quarrel  wherein  it  was  nowise  in- 
terested, had  by  their  negligence  or  incapacity  brought  irreparable  disgrace 
on  their  country  and  lost  the  most  valuable  possession  belonging  to  the 
English  crown. 

The  king  of  France  imitated  the  conduct  of  its  former  conqueror,  Edward 
III.,  with  regard  to  Calais.  He  commanded  all  the  English  inhabitants  to 
quit  the  town,  and,  giving  their  houses  to  his  own  subjects,  whom  he  allured 
to  settie  there  by  granting  them  various  immunities,  he  left  a  numerous  garri- 
son^ under  an  experience  govenuHr,  for  their  defence.  After  this  his  vie- 
tonous  army  was  conducted  into  quarters  of  refreshment,  and  the  usual  inaction 
of  winter  returned. 

During  these  various  operations,  Ferdinand  assembled  the  cofl^ge  of  electors 
at  Frannort  in  order  to  lay  before  them  the  instrument  whereby  Charles  Y. 
had  resi^iea  the  imperial  erown  and  transferred  it  to  him.  This  he  had 
hitherto  debyed  on  account  of  some  difiieulties  which  had  occurred  concerning 
the  formalities  reqnutito  in  snpplyiiiff  a  vacancy  occasioned  by  an  event  to 
which  there  is  no  parallel  in  the  annals  of  the  empire.  These  bein^  at  length 
atljnsted,  the  prince  of  Orange  executed  the  commission  with  which  he  had 
been  intrusted  by  Charles :  the  electors  accepted  of  his  resignation,  declared 
Ferdinand  his  lawful  successor,  and  put  him  m  possession  of  all  the  ensigns  of 
the  imperial  dignity. 

But  when  the  new  emperor  sent  Gusnuui,  his  chancellor,  to  acquaint  the 
pope  with  this  transaction,  to  testify  his  reverence  towards  the  holy  see,  and 
to  signify  that,  according  to  form,  he  would  soon  despatoh  an  ambassador 
extraordmary  to  treat  with  his  holiness  conceniing  his  coronation,  Patil,  whom 
neither  experience  nor  disappointments  could  teach  to  bring  down  his  lofty 
ideas  of  the  papal  prerogative  to  such  a  moderate  standard  as  suited  the  genius 
of  the  times,  refused  to  admit  the  envo}rinto  his  presence,  and  declared  ail  the 
proceedings  at  Frankfort  irregular  and  invalid.  He  contended  that  the  pope, 
as  the  vicegerent  of  Christ,  was  intrusted  with  the  ke^  both  of  spiritual  and 
of  civil  government ;  that  from  him  the  imperial  jurisdiction  was  derived ;  that 
though  his  predecessors  had  authorized  the  electors  to  choose  an  emperor 
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whom  tbe  holy  see  coafinned,  (his  privilege  was  confined  to  tiioce  cases  when 
a  vacancy  was  occasioned  by  death ;  that  the  iDstrament  of  Charles's  reotfna- 
taoa  had  been  presented  in  an  improper  coiii;^  as  it  beloBgcd  tothepope  aloiie 
to  reject  or  to  accept  of  it  and  to  Dominate  a  penson  to  fill  the  imperial  throne ; 
that»  setting  aside  all  these  objectioDS,  FerainaiMi's  election  laboured  under 
two  defects  which  alone  were  sufficient  to  render  it  void,  for  the  Protestant 
electors  haa  been  admitted  to  vote,  though  by  their  apostasy  from  the  Catholic 
faith  they  had  forfeited  that  and  eveiy  other  privilege  of  the  electoral  office, 
and  Ferdinand,  bv  ratifying  the  concessions  oi.  seveial  diets  in  favour  of  here- 
tics, had  rendeinea  himself  unworthy  of  the  imj[ierial  dignity,  which  was  insti- 
tuted for  the  protection,  not  for  the  destractioD.  of  the  Church.  But,  after 
thundering  out  these  extravagant  maxims,  he  added,  with  an  i^peannce  of 
condescension,  that  if  Ferdinand  would  renounce  ail  title  to  the  imperial 
crown  founded  on  the  dection  at  Frankfort^  make  professions  of  repentance 
for  his  past  conduct,  andsupplioite  him,  with  due  humilitjTi  to  confirm  Charles's 
resignation,  as  well  as  his  own  assumption  to  the  empire,  he  mij^t  expect 
every  marie  of  favour  from  his  paternal  clemency  and  goodness.  Guaman, 
though  he  had  foreseen  considerable  difficulties  in  his  negotiation  with  the 
pope,  littie  expected  that  he  would  have  revived  those  antiquated  and  wild 

Eretensicms,  which  astonished  him  so  much  that  he  hardly  knew  in  what  tone 
e  ought  to  reply.  He  prudently  declined  enterinii;  into  any  controversy  con- 
cerning the  nature  or  extent  of  the  papal  jurisdiction,  and,  confining  himself 
to  the  political  considerations  which  should  determine  the  pope  to  reoociuBe 
an  em^ror  already  in  possession,  he  endeavoured  to  place  them  in  such  a  licfat 
as  he  imaged  could  scarcelv  fail  to  strike  Paul,  if  he  were  not  altogether 
Mind  to  his  own  interest  Philip  seconded  Gnsman's  aiguments  with  great 
earnestness,  by  an  ambassador  whom  he  sent  to  Rome  on  purpose  and  besought 
the  pope  to  desist  from  daims  so  unseasonable  as  might  not  only  irritate  and 
alarm  Ferdinand  and  the  princes  of  the  empire,  but  numish  the  enemies  of  the 
holy  see  with  a  new  nason  for  representing  its  jurisdiction  as  incompatible 
with  the  rights  of  princes  and  subversive  of  all  civil  authority.  But  Paul,  who 
deemed  it  a  crime  to  attend  to  any  considerations  suggested  by  human  [pru- 
dence or  policy  when  he  thouf^ht  himself  caUed  upon  to  assert  the  prerogatives 
of  the  papal  see,  remained  mflexible ;  and  durmff  his  pontificate  Ferainand 
was  not  acknowledged  as  emperor  by  the  court  of  Rome.'* 

While  Henry  was  intent  upon  his  preparations  for  the  approaching  cam- 
paign, he  received  accounts  of  the  issue  of  his  negotiations  in  Scotiand.  Long 
exijenence  having  at  bst  taught  the  Scots  the  imrandence  of  involving  their 
countiy  m  every  quarrel  between  France  and  Bngumd,  neither  the  solicitations 
of  the  French  ambassador  nor  the  address  and  authority  of  the  queen  regent 
could  prevail  on  them  to  take  arms  against  a  kingdom  with  which  they  were  at 
peace.  On  this  occasion  the  ardour  of  a  martial  nobility  and  of  a  turbulent 
people  was  restrained  by  regard  for  the  pubUc  interest  and  tranquillity,  which 
in  former  deliberations  of  this  kind  had  been  sddom  attended  to  by  a  nation 
always  prone  to  rush  into  eveiy  new  war.  But,  though  the  Soots  adhered 
with  steadiness  to  their  pacific  s);stem,  they  were  extremely  ready  to  gratify 
the  French  king  in  another  particular,  which  he  had  given  in  charge  to  his 
ambassador. 

The  young  queen  of  Scots  had  been  aflknced  to  the  dauphin  in  the  year 
1548,  and,  havin£  been  educated  since  that  time  in  the  court  of  France,  she  • 
had  grown  up  to  oe  tbe  most  amiable  and  one  of  the  most  accompUshed  piin- 
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oesses  of  that  aga  Henry  demanded  the  consent  of  her  subjects  to  the  cele- 
bration of  the  marria^ ;  and  a  parliament  which  was  held  for  that  purpose 
appointed  «ght  commissionerB  to  represent  the  whole  body  of  the  nation  at 
that  solemnity,  with  power  to  sign  such  deeds  as  mi^ht  be  requisite  l>efore  it 
was  condodea.  In  settling  the  articles  of  the  marriage,  the  Scots  took  every 
precaution  that  prudence  could  dictate  in  order  to  preserve  the  liberty  and 
independence  of  their  country  ;  while  the  French  used  every  art  to  secure  to 
the  aauphin  the  conduct  of  anairs  during  the  queen's  life,  and  the  succession 
of  the  crown  on  the  event  of  her  demise.  The  marriage  was  celebrated  with 
pomp  suitable  to  the  dignity  of  the  parties  and  the  magnificence  of  a  court  at 
that  time  the  most  splendid  in  Europe.'*  Thus  Henry,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months,  had  the  glory  of  recovering  an  imoortant  possession  which  had 
anciently  belonged  to  the  crown  of  France,  ana  of  adding  to  it  the  acquisition 
of  a  new  kingdom.  By  this  event,  too^  the  duke  of  Guise  acquired  new  con- 
sideration  and  importance ;  the  marrii^  of  his  niece  to  the  apparent  heir  of 
the  crown  raising  him  so  far  above  the  condition  of  other  subjects  that  the 
credit  which  he  Imd  gamed  by  his  great  actions  seemed  thereby  to  be  rendered 
no  less  pemmnent  than  it  was  extensive. 

When  the  campaign  opened,  soon  after  the  dauphin's  marria^  the  duke  of 
Guise  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  army,  with  the  same  unlimited  powers  as 
formerly.  Henry  had  received  such  liberal  supplies  from  his  subjects  that  the 
troops  under  his  command  were  both  numerous  and  well  appointed ;  while 
Philip,  exhausted  by  the  extraordinary  efforts  of  the  preceding  year,  had  been 
obliged  to  dismiss  so  many  of  his  forces  during  the  winter  thftt  he  could  not 
bring  an  army  into  the  field  capable  of  making  head  against  the  enemy.  The 
duke  of  Guise  did  not  lose  the  favourable  opportunity  which  his  superiority 
afforded  him.  He  invested  Thionville  in  the  duchy  of  Luxembouxg,  one  of  the 
strongest  towns  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Netherlands,  and  of  ^reat  importance 
to  France  by  its  neighbourhood  to  Metz ;  and^  notwithstanding  the  obstinate 
valour  with  which  it  was  defended,  he  forced  it  to  capitulate  alter  a  siege  of 
three  weeks.^* 

But  the  sdccess  of  this  enterprise,  which  it  was  expected  would  lead  to  other 
conqiiests,  was  more  than  counterbalanced  by  an  event  which  happened  in 
anotner  part  of  the  Low  Countries.  The  Mar6chal  de  Termes,  governor  of 
Calais,  having  penetrated  into  Flanders  without  opposition,  invested  Dunkirk 
with  an  army  ot  fourteen  thousand  men,  and  took  it  by  storm  on  the  fifth  day 
of  the  si^e.  Hence  he  advanced  towards  Nieuport,  which  must  have  soon 
&Ilen  into  his  hands  if  the  approach  of  the  count  of  Egmont  with  a  superior 
army  had  not  made  it  prudent  to  retreat  The  French  troops  were  so  much 
encumbered  with  the  booty  which  they  had  got  at  Dunkirk  or  by  rava^g  the 
open  country  that  they  moved  slowly ;  and  Egmont,  who  had  left  his  heavy 
ba^aee  and  artillery  behind  him,  marched  with  such  rapidity  that  he  came  up 
with  tnem  near  Qravelines  and  attacked  them  with  the  utmost  impetuosity. 
De  Termes^  who  had  the  choice  of  the  ground,  having  posted  his  troops  to 
advantage  m  the  angle  formed  by  the  mouth  of  the  river  Aa  and  the  sea, 
received  him  with  great  firmness.  Victory  remained  for  some  time  in  sus- 
pense, the  desperate  valour  of  the  French,  who  foresaw  the  unavoidable 
destruction  that  must  follow  upon  a  rout  in  an  enemy's  country,  counter- 
balancing the  superior  number  of  the  Flemini^  when  one  of  those  accidents 
to  which  human  prudence  does  not  extend  decided  the  contest  in  favour  of  the 
latter.    A  squadron  of  English  ships  of  war,  which  was  cruising  on  the  coa&t| 
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being  drawn  hj  the  noise  of  the  firing  towards  the  place  of  the  engagemenf, 
entered  the  river  Aa^  and  tamed  its  great  guns  a^u&t  the  right  wing  of  the 
French  with  such  effect  as  immediately  broke  that  bo4y  and  spread  terror  and 
confusion  through  the  whole  army.  The  Flemings,  to  whom  assistance  sq 
unexpected  and  so  seasonable  gave  fresh  spirit,  redoubled  their  efibrts,  that 
they  might  not  lose  the  advanta^  which  fortune  had  presented  them,  or  give 
the  enemy  time  to  recover  from  their  consternation,  and  the  rout  of  the  French 
soon  became  universal  Near  two  thousand  were  killed  on  the  apot ;  a  greater 
number  fell  by  the  hands  of  the  peasants,  who,  in  revenge  for  toe  cnielty  with 
which  their  country  had  been  plundered,  pursued  the  fugitives  and  massacred 
them  without  mercy ;  the  rest  were  taken  prisoners,  together  with  De  Termes, 
their  general,  and  many  othoers  of  distinctioa*' 

This  signal  victory,  for  which  the  count  of  Egmont  was  afterwards  so  ill 
reouited  by  Philip,  obliged  the  duke  of  Quise  to  relinquish  all  other  schemes, 
and  to  hasten  towards  the  frontiers  of  Pioardy,  that  he  might  oppose  the 
progress  of  the  enemy  in  that  province.  This  disaster,  however,  reflected  new 
lustre  on  his  reputation,  and  once  more  turned  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen 
towards  him,  as  the  only  general  on  whose  arms  victory  always  attended,  and 
in  whose  conduct,  as  well  as  good  forttme,  they  could  confide  in  every  danger. 
Henry  reinforced  the  duke  of  Guise's  army  with  so  many  troops  drawn  from 
the  adjacent  garrisons  that  it  soon  amounted  to  forty  thousand  men.  That  of 
the  enemy,  after  the  Junction  of  Egmrait  with  the  duke  of  Savoy,  was  not 
inferior  in  number.  They  encamped  at  the  distance  of  a  few  leagues  from 
one  another ;  and,  each  inonareh  having  joined  his  respective  army,  it  was 
expected,  after  the  vicissitudes  of  good  and  bad  success  during  this  and  the 
former  campaign,  that  a  decisive  battle  would  at  last  determine  which  of  the 
rivals  should  take  the  ascendant  for  the  future  and  give  law  to  Europe;  But, 
though  both  had  it  in  their  power,  neither  of  them  discovered  any  inclination 
to  bnn^  the  determination  of  such  an  important  point  to  depend  upon  the 
uncertain  issue  of  a  single  battle.  The  fatal  engagements  at  St.  Quentin  and 
Gravelines  were  too  recent  to  be  so  soon  forgotten  ;  and  the  prospect  of  en- 
counterinfi  the  same  troops  commanded  by  the  same  generals  who  had  twice 
triumphed  over  his  arms  inspired  Henry  with  a  degree  of  caution  which  was 
not  common  to  him.  Philip^  of  a  genius  avene  to  bold  operations  in  war, 
naturally  leaned  to  cautious  measures,  and  was  not  disposed  to  hazard  any- 
thing against  a  general  so  fortunate  ana  successful  as  the  duke  of  Guise.  Both 
monarchs,  as  if  by  a&jeeiiient,  stood  on  the  defensive,  and,  fortifying  their 
camps  carefnlly,  avoided  every  skirmish  or  rencounter  that  might  bring  on  a 
general  engagement 

While  the  armies  continued  in  this  inaction,  peace  be^  to  be  mentioned 
in  each  camp,  and  both  Henry  and  Philip  discovered  an  inclination  to  listen 
to  any  overture  that  tended  to  re-establish  it  The  kingdoms  oi  France  and 
Spain  had  been  engaged  during  half  a  centuiy  in  almost  continual  wars, 
carried  on  at  a  great  expense  ana  productive  of  no  considerable  advantage  to 
either.  Exhausted  by  extraordinary  and  unceasing  efforts,  which  far  excmed 
those  to  which  the  nations  of  £uro|)e  had  been  accustomed  before  the  rival- 
ship  between  Charles  V.  and  Francis  L,  both  nations  longed  so  much  for  an 
interval  of  re^e,  in  order  to  recruit  their  strength,  that  their  sovereigns  drew 
from  them  with  difficulty  the  supplies  necessaiy  for  carrying  on  bosliiities. 
The  private  inclinations  of  both  the  kings  concuri^  with  those  of  their  peopla 
Philip  was  prompted  to  wish  for  peace  by  his  fond  desire  of  returning  to  Spain. 
Accustomed  from  his  infancy  to  the  climate  and  manners  of  that  country,  he 
"  Thusn.,  Ub.  u.  SM. 
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^ras  attached  to  it  with  snch  extreme  predilection  that  he  never  felt  himself  at 
ease  in  aoj  other  part  of  his  doiuiniona.  But,  as  he  could  not  quit  the  Low 
Countries,  either  with  decency  or  safety,  and  venture  on  a  vovaee  to  Spain, 
during  the  continuance  of  war.  the  prospect  of  a  pacification,  which  woula  put 
it  in  ms  power  to  execute  his  favourite  scheme,  was  highly  acceptal>le.  Heniy 
was  no  less  desirous  of  being  delivered  from  the  burden  and  occupations  of 
war,  that  he  might  have  leisure  to  torn  his  attention  and  bend  the  whole-force 
of  his  government  towards  suppressing  the  opinions  of  the  Reformers,  which 
were  spreading  with  such  rapidity  in  Paris  and  other  great  towns  of  France 
that  they  began  to  grow  formidable  to  the  established  Church. 

Besides  these  public  and  avowed  considerations,  arising  from  the  state  of 
the  two  hostile  kingdoms  or  from  the  wishes  of  their  respective  monarchs, 
there  was  a  secret  intrigue  carried  on  in  the  oourt  of  France,  which  contributed 
as  much  as  either  of  the  other  to  hasten  and  to  facilitate  the  negotiation  of  a 
peaca    The  Constable  Montmorency,  during  his  captivity,  beMld  the  rapid 
success  and  growing  favour  of  the  duke  of  Guise  witti  the  envy  natural  to  a 
rival    Every  advantage  gained  by  the  princes  of  Lorraine  he  considered  as 
a  fresh  wound  to  his  own  reputation,  and  he  knew  with  what  malevolent 
address  it  would  be  improved  to  diminish  his  credit  with  the  king  and  to 
augment  that  of  the  dnke  of  Guise.    These  arts  he  was  afraid  might  bj  degrees 
work  on  the  easy  and  ductile  mind  of  Henry,  so  as  to  efface  all  remauis  of  his 
ancient  affection  towards  himselt    But  he  could  not  discover  any  remedy  for 
this,  onless  he  were  allowed  to  return  home,  that  he  might  try  whether  by  his 
presence  he  could  defeat  the  artifices  of  his  enemies  and  revive  those  warm  and 
tender  sentiments  which  had  long  attached  Heniy  to  him  with  a  confidence  so 
entire  as  resembled  rather  the  cordiality  of  private  friendship  than  the  cold 
and  selfish  connection  between  a  monarch  and  one  of  his  courtiers.    While 
Montmorency  was  forming  schemes  and  wishes  for  his  return  to  France,  with 
much  anxiety  of  mind  but  with  little  hope  of  success,  an  unexpected  incident 
prepared  the  way  for  it    The  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  who  had  shared  with  his 
brother  in  the  king's  favour  and  participated  of  the  power  which  that  conf erred, 
did  not  bear  prosperity  with  the  same  discretion  as  the  duke  of  Guise.    In- 
toxicated with  their  good  fortune,  he  forgot  how  much  they  had  been  indebted 
for  their  present  elevation  to  their  connections  with  the  duchess  of  Valenti- 
noi^  and  vainlv  ascribed  all  to  the  extraordinary  merit  of  their  family.    This 
led  nim  not  only  to  neglect  his  benefactress,  but  to  thwart  her  schemes  and  to 
talk  with  a  sarcastic  liberty  of  her  character  and  person.     That  singular 
woman,  who,  if  we  may  believe  contemporary  writers,  retained  the  beauty  and 
charms  of  youth  at  the  age  of  threescore,  and  on  whom  it  is  certain  that 
Henry  still  doted  with  all  the  fondness  of  love,  felt  this  injury  with  sensibilitv, 
and  set  herself  with  eagerness  to  inflict  the  vengeance  which  it  merited.    As 
there  was  no  method  of  supi^lanting  the  princes  of  Lorraine  so  effectually  as 
by  a  coalition  of  interests  with  the  constable,  she  proposed  the  marriage  of 
her  grand-daughter  with  one  of  his  sons,  as  the  bond  of  their  future  union ; 
and  Montmorency  readily  gave  his  consent  to  the  match.     Having  thus 
cemented  their  alliance,  the  duchess  employed  all  her  influence  with  the  king 
in  order  to  confirm  his  inclinations  towaroiB  peace  and  to  induce  him  to  take 
the  steps  necessary  for  attaining  it    She  insinuated  that  any  overture  of  that 
kind  would  come  with  great  propriety  from  the  constable,  and,  if  intrusted  to 
the  conduct  of  his  prudence,  could  hardly  fail  of  success. 

Henry,  long  accustomed  to  commit  all  affairs  of  importance  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  constable,  and  needing  only  this  encouragement  to  return  to  nis 
ancient  hablto,  wrote  to  him  immediately  with  his  usual  famiUarify  and 
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afTection,  empowering  him,  at  the  same  time,  to  take  the  first  opportonily  of 
somidiu^  Philip  aiid  liis  niiuisters  with  regard  to  peaoe.  Moutmorency  made 
his  apuhcatioii  to  Phitip  by  the  nioiit  proper  chaimeL  He  opened  himself  to 
the  duke  of  Savoy,  wh(^  notwithstanding  the  high  command  to  whidi  he  had 
been  raised,  and  the  military  glory  which  he  had  acquired  m  the  Spanish 
service,  was  weary  of  remaining  in  exile,  and  lan^i^hed  to  return  into  his 
paternal  dominions.  As  there  was  no  prospect  of  his  recovering  possesion  of 
them  by  force  of  arms,  he  considered  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace  between 
France  and  Spain  as  the  only  event  by  which  he  could  hope  to  obtain  re9titu- 
tion.  Being  no  stmnger  to  Philip's  private  wishes  with  regard  to  peace,  he 
easily  prevailed  on  him  not  only  to  discover  a  disposition  on  his  part  towaitls 
accommodation,  but  to  permit  Montmorency  to  return,  on  his  jMiroie,  to  France, 
that  he  might  confirm  his  own  sovereign  in  his  pacific  sentiments.  Henry 
received  the  constable  with  the  most  flattering  marks  of  regard :  absence,  instead 
of  having;  abated  or  extinguished  the  monarch's  friendship,  seemed  to  have  )d ven 
it  new  ardour.  Montmorency,  from  the  moment  of  his  appearanee  in  conrt, 
assumed,  if  possible,  a  higher  place  than  ever  in  his  affection  and  a  more  }ier- 
fect  ascendant  over  his  mind.  The  cardinal  of  Lorraine  and  the  duke  of 
Guise  prudently  gave  way  to  a  tide  of  favour  too  strong  for  than  to  ojipose, 
and,  confining  themselves  to  their  proper  departments,  permitted,  without  any 
struggle,  the  constable  and  duchess  of  Yalentinois  to  airect  public  aflairs  at 
their  pleasure.  Thev  soon  prevaiicd  on  the  king  to  nominate  plenipotentiaries 
to  treat  of  peace.  Philip  did  the  same.  The  abbey  of  Cercamp  was  fixed 
on  as  the  place  of  congress ;  and  all  military  operations  were  immediately 
tenninated  by  a  suspension  of  arms. 

While  these  preliminary  steps  were  taking  towards  a  treaty  which  restored 
tranquillity  to  Europe,  Charles  V.,  whose  ambition  had  so  long  disturbed  it, 
ended  his  days  in  the  monastery  of  St  Justus.  When  Charles  entered  this 
retreat,  he  formed  such  a  plan  o^  life  for  himself  as  would  have  suited  the  con- 
dition of  a  private  gentleman  of  a  moderate  fortune.  His  table  was  neat  bnt 
plain  ;  his  aomestics  few ;  his  intercourse  with  them  familiar ;  all  the  cumber- 
some and  ceremonious  fonns  of  attendance  on  his  periion  were  entirely 
abolished,  as  destructive  of  that  social  ease  and  trauquiluty  which  he  courted 
in  order  to  soothe  the  remainder  of  his  days.  As  the  mildness  of  the  dimate, 
together  with  his  deliverance  from  the  burdens  and  cares  of  government,  ym- 
cured  him,  at  first,  a  considemble  remission  from  the  acnt«  pains  with  which 
he  had  been  long  tormented,  he  enjoyed,  perhaps,  more  complete  satisfaction 
in  this  humble  solitude  than  all  his  giandeur  had  ever  yielded  him.  The 
ambitious  thoughts  and  projects  which  had  so  long  engrossied  and  dif^^uieted 
liim  were  quite  efi*aoed  from  his  mind ;  far  from  taking  any  part  m  the 
political  transactions  of  the  princes  of  Europe,  he  restmined  his  curiosity  even 
irom  any  inquiry  concerning  them ;  and  he  seemed  to  view  the  busy  scene 
which  he  had  abandoned  witn  all  the  contempt  and  indifference  arising  from 
his  thorough  experience  of  its  vanity,  as  well  as  from  the  pleasing  reflection  of 
having  disentangled  himself  from  its  cares. 

Other  amusements  and  other  objects  now  occnpled  him.  Sometimes  he 
cultivated  the  plants  in  his  cArden  with  his  own  nands ;  sometimes  he  rode 
out  to  the  neighbouring  wood  on  a  little  horse,  the  onl^  one  that  he  kept, 
attended  by  a  single  servant  on  foot.  When  his  infirmities  confined  him  to 
his  apartment,  which  often  happened,  and  deprived  him  of  these  more  active 
recreations,  he  either  admitted  a  few  gentlemen  who  resided  near  the  monas- 
tery to  visit  him,  and  entertained  them  familiarly  at  his  table,  or  he  employed 
himself  in  studying  mechanical  principles,  and  in  forming  curious  works  of 
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mechamtm,  of  which  he  had  alwm  been  remarkablj  fond,  and  to  which  his 
genius  was  pecaiiarlj  turned.  With  this  view  he  had  engaged  Turriano,  one 
of  tiie  most  ingenious  artists  of  that  age,  to  accoronany  nim  in  his  retreat 
He  laboured  together  with  him  in  framing  models  of  the  most  u&eful  machines, 
as  well  as  in  making  exiieriments  with  regard  to  their  respective  powers ;  ana 
it  was  not  seldom  that  the  ideas  of  the  monarch  assisted  or  perfected  the 
inventions  of  the  artist  He  relieved  his  mind,  at  intervals,  with  slighter  and 
more  fantastic  works  of  medianism,  in  fashioning  puppets  which,  by  the 
structure  of  internal  springs,  mimicked  the  gestures  ana  actions  of  men,  to 
the  astonishment  of  the  ignorant  monks,  who,  beholding  movements  which 
they  could  not  comprehen<^  sometimes  distrusted  their  own  senses,  and  some- 
times  suspected  Charles  and  Turriano  of  beine  in  compact  with  invisible 
powers.  He  was  particularly  carious  with  regardto  the  constniction  of  clocks 
and  watches ;  ana  having  found,  after  repeated  trials,  that  he  could  not  bring 
any  two  of  them  to  go  exactly  alike,  he  reflected,  it  is  said,  with  a  mixture  ^ 
sQiprise  as  well  as  regret  on  his  own  folly  in  having  bestowed  so  much  time 
ana  labour  on  the  more  vain  attempt  of  bringing  mankind  to  a  precise  uni- 
formity of  sentiment  conceniing  the  profound  and  mysterious  doctrines  of 
religion. 

But,  in  what  manner  soever  Charles  disposed  of  the  rest  of  his  time,  he 
eonstantly  reserved  a  considerable  portion  of  it  for  religious  exercises.  He 
regularly  attended  divine  service  in  the  chapel  of  the  monastery,  every  morn- 
ing and  evening ;  he  took  great  pleasure  ni  reading  books  of  devotion,  par- 
tioilarly  the  works  of  St  Au^stine  and  8t  Bernard,  and  conversed  much 
with  his  confessor  and  the  pnor  of  the  monastery  on  pious  subjects.  Thus 
did  Charles  pass  the  first  vear  of  his  retreat,  in  a  manner  not  unbecoming  a 
mail  perfectly  disengaged  from  the  affairs  of  the  present  life  and  standing  on 
the  confines  of  a  future  world ;  either  in  innocent  amusements^  which  soothed 
his  pains  and  relieved  a  mind  worn  out  with  excessive  application  to  business, 
or  in  devout  occupations,  which  he  deemed  necessary  in  preparing  for  another 
state. 

But  about  six  months  before  his  deatk  the  gout,  after  a  longer  intermission 
than  usual,  returned,  with  a  proportional  increase  of  violence.  His  shattered 
constitution  had  not  vigour  enough  remaining  to  withstand  such  a  shock.  It 
enfeebled  his  mind  as  mudi  as  his  body,  and  from  this  period  we  hardl^jr  dis- 
oem  any  traces  of  that  sound  and  masculine  understanding;  which  distinsraished 
Charles  among  his  contemporaries.  An  illiberal  and  timid  superstition  de- 
pressed his  spirit.  He  had  no  relish  for  amusements  of  any  kind.  He 
endeavoured  to  conform,  in  his  manner  of  living,  to  all  the  rigour  of  monastic 
austerity.  He  desired  no  other  society  than  tiukt  of  monks,  and  was  almost 
continually  employed  with  them  in  chantins  the  hjrmns  of  the  missal.  As  an 
expiation  for  his  sins,  he  gave  himself  the  discipline  in  secret  with  such 
severity  that  the  whip  of  qprds  which  he  employed  as  the  instrument  of  liis 
punishment  was  found,  after  his  decease,  tinged  with  his  blood.  Nor  was  he 
satisfied  with  these  acts  of  mortification,  which,  however  severe,  were  not 
unexampled.  The  timorous  and  distrustful  solicitude  which  always  accom- 
panies superstition  still  continued  to  disauiet  him^  and,  depreciating  all  the 
devout  exercises  in  which  he  had  hitherto  oeen  engaged,  prompted  him  to  aim 
at  something  extraordinaiy.  at  some  new  and  singular  act  of  piety^  that  would 
display  his  »al  and  merit  the  favour  of  Heaven.  The  act  on  which  he  fixed 
was  fts  wild  and  uncommon  as  any  that  superstition  ever  suggested  to  a  weak 
and  disordered  fancy.  He  resolved  to  celebrate  his  own  obsequies  before  his 
death.    He  ordered  his  tomb  to  be  erected  in  the  chapel  of  the  monastery. 
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His  domestics  inarched  thither  in  funeml  procession,  irith  black  tapen  in 
their  hands.  He  himself  followed  in  his  shroud.  He  was  laid  in  his  oofiin, 
with  much  solemnity.  The  service  for  the  dead  was  chanted,  and  Charles 
joined  in  the  prayers  which  were  offered  up  for  the  rest  of  his  soul,  minglinj; 
his  tears  with  those  which  his  attendants  shed^  as  if  th^  had  been  oelebratiiig 
a  real  funeral.  The  ceremony  closed  with  sprukling  holy  water  on  the  cofiin 
in  the  usual  form,  and,  all  the  assistants  returinfe  the  doors  of  the  chapel  were 
shut.  Then  Charles  rose  out  of  the  coffin,  and  withdrew  to  his  apurtincnt. 
full  of  those  awful  sentiments  which  such  a  singular  solemnity  was  calculated 
to  inspire.  But  either  the  fatiguing  length  of  tne  ceremony,  or  the  imprassioa 
which  the  imajge  of  death  left  on  his  mind*  affected  him  so  much  that  next 
day  he  was  seized  with  a  fever.  His  feeble  frame  could  not  long  ranst  its 
violence,  and  he  expired  on  the  twenty-first  of  September,  after  a  lue  of  fifty- 
eight  y^rs.  six  months,  and  twenty-five  d^rs.** 

As  Charles  was  the  first  prince  of  the  age  in  rank  and  dignitiy.  the  part 
which  he  acted,  whether  we  consider  the  greatness,  the  variety,  or  tne  snooeas 
of  his  undertakings,  was  the  most  conspicuoua  It  is  from  an  attentive  obser- 
vation of  his  conduct,  not  from  the  exaggerated  pnuaes  of  the  Spanish  his- 
torians, or  the  undistin^ishing  censure  of  the  French,  that  a  jnst  idea  ol 
Charles's  genius  and  abilities  is  to  be  collected.  He  possessed  qnalitieB  so 
peculiar  that  they  strongly  mark  his  character,  and  not  only  distingnish  him 
from  the  princes  who  were  his  contemporaries,  but  account  for  that  superiority 
over  them  which  he  so  long  maintained.  In  forming  his  scbMomes,  he  was  bv 
nature,  as  well  as  by  habit,  cautious  and  considerate.  Bom  with  talents  whicn 
unfolded  themselves  slowly  and  were  kite  in  attaining  maturity,  he  was  aoeus- 
tomed  to  ponder  every  subject  that  demanded  his  consideration  with  a  careful 
and  deliberate  attention.  He  bent  the  whole  force  of  his  mind  towards  it,  and, 
dwelling  upon  it  with  a  serious  application,  undiverted  by  pleasurei  and  hardly 
relaxed  by  anjr  amusement,  he  revolved  it,  in  silence^  in  lus  own  breast  B(e 
then  coninmnicated  the  matter  to  his  ministers,  and,  after  hearing  their 
opinions,  took  his  resolution  with  a  decisive  firmness,  which  seldom  follows 
such  slow  and  seemingly  hesitating  consultations.  Of  consequence,  Chariest 
measures,  instead  of  resembling  the  desultory  and  irregular  sallies  of  Henir 
YIII.  or  Francis  I.,  had  the  appearance  of  a  consistent  system,  in  whidi  aU 
the  parts  were  arranged,  all  the  effects  were  foreseen,  and  even  every  aoddent 
was  provided  for.  Uis  promptitude  in  execution  was  no  lees  remarnbie  than 
his  patience  in  deliberation.  He  did  not  discover  greater  sft^adty  in  his 
choice  of  the  measures  which  it  was  proper  to  pursue,  uutn  fertility  olasnius 
in  finding  out  the  means  for  rendering  his^pursuit  of  them  successful  Tnouj^ 
he  had  naturally  so  little  of  the  martial  turn  that  during  the  most  ardent  m 
bustling  period  of  life  he  remained  in  the  cabmet  inactive,  yet,  when  he  chose 
at  lenn^th  to  appear  at  the  head  of  his  armies,  his  mind  was  so  formed  for 
vigorous  exertions  in  every  direction  that  he  acquired  such  knowledge  in  the 
arc  of  war,  and  such  talents  for  command,  as  rendered  him  equal  in  reputa- 
tion and  success  to  the  most  able  ^nerols  of  the  aoe.  But  Charies  possessed 
in  the  most  eminent  de^p-ee  the  science  which  is  of  ^preatest  importance  to  a 
monarch,  that  of  knowing  men  and  of  adapting  their  talents  to  the  various 
departments  which  he  allotted  to  them.  From  the  death  of  Chi^vres  to  the 
end  of  his  reign,  he  employed  no  general  in  the  field,  no  minister  in  the  cabinet, 
no  ambassador  to  a  foreign  court  no  governor  of  a  province,  whose  abilities 
were  inadequate  to  the  trust  which  he  reposed  in  them.    Thoiiigfa  destitute  of 
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that  bewitching  a&bility  of  manners  which  gained  Francis  the  hearts  of  all 
who  approached  his  person,  he  was  no  stranger  to  the  virtues  which  secure 
fidelity  and  attachment.  He  placed  unbounded  confidence  in  his  generals ;  he 
rewarded  their  services  with  munificence ;  he  neither  envied  their  fame  nor 
discovered  any  jealousy  of  their  power.  Almost  all  the  genenils  who  conducted 
bis  armies  ma^  be  placed  on  a  level  with  those  illustrious  personages  who  have 
attained  the  mghest  eminence  of  military  glory ;  and  his  advantages  over  his 
rivals  are  to  be  ascribed  so  manifestly  to  the  superior  abilities  of  the  com- 
manders whom  he  set  in  opposition  to  them,  that  this  might  seem  to  detract 
in  some  degree  from  his  own  merit,  if  the  talent  of  discovering,  and  steadiness 
in  employing,  such  instruments  were  not  the  most  undoubted  proofs  of  a 
ca^dty  for  government 

There  were,  nevertheless,  defects  in  his  political  character  which  must  con- 
siderably abate  the  admiration  due  to  his  extraordinary  talenta  Charles's 
ambition  was  insatiable ;  and,  though  there  seems  to  be  no  foundation  for  an 
opinion  i>revalent  in  his  own  age,  that  he  had  formed  the  chimerical  project  of 
establishing  an  universal  monarchy  in  Europe,  it  is  certain  that  his  desire  of 
being  distinguished  as  a  conoueror  involved  nim  in  continual  wars,  which  not 
only  exhausted  and  ojypressea  his  subjects,  but  left  him  little  leisure  for  giving 
attention  to  the  interior  police  and  improvement  of  his  kingdoms,  the  great 
objects  of  every  prince  who  makes  the  happiness  of  his  people  the  end  m  his 
govemnient  Charles  at  a  very  early  period  of  life  having^  added  the  imperial 
crown  to  the  kingdoms  of  Spain  and  to  the  hereditary  dominions  of  the  houses 
of  Austria  and  Burgundy,  tnis  opened  to  him  such  a  vast  field  of  enterprise, 
and  engaged  him  in  schemes  so  complicated  as  well  as  arduous,  that,  feeding 
his  power  to  be  unequal  to  the  execution  of  them,  he  had  often  recourse  to 
low  artifices,  unbecoming  his  superior  talents,  and  sometimes  ventured  on  such 
deviations  from  integrity  as  were  dishonourable  in  a  great  prmce.  His  in- 
sidious and  fraudulent  policy  appeared  more  conspicuous^  and  was  rendered 
more  odious,  by  a  comi)arison  witn  the  open  and  nndesimmg  character  of  his 
contemporaries,  Francis  L  and  Henry  VlII.  This  difference,  though  occa- 
sioned chiefly  by  the  diversity  of  their  tempers,  must  be  ascribed  in  some  de- 
gree to  such  an  opposition  in  the  principles  of  their  political  conduct  as  afibrds 
some  excuse  for  tms  defect  in  Charles's  behaviour,  tnough  it  cannot  serve  as  a 
justification  of  it  Frands  and  Henry  seldom  acted  but  from  the  impulse  of 
their  passions,  and  rushed  headlong  towards  the  object  in  view.  Charies's 
measures,  being  the  result  of  cool  re&ction,  were  disposed  into  a  regular  system 
and  carried  on  upon  a  concerted  plan.  Persons  who  act  in  the  former  manner 
naturallv  piirsue  the  end  in  view  without  assuming  any  disguise  or  displaving 
much  aadress.  Such  as  hold  the  latter  course  are  apt,  in  forming  as  weil  as. 
in  executing  their  desimis,  to  employ  such  refinements  as  always  le^  to  artifice 
in  conduct,  and  often  degenerate  into  deceit 

The  circu  Distances  transmitted  to  us  with  respect  to  Charles's  private  deport- 
ment and  character  are  fewer  and  less  interesting  than  mignt  have  oeen 
expected  from  the  great  number  of  authors  who  have  undertaxen  to  write  an 
account  of  his  Ufa  These  are  not  the  object  of  this  history,  which  aims  more 
at  representing  the  great  transactions  of  the  rei^  of  Charles  V.,  and  pointing 
out  the  manner  in  which  they  affected  the  political  state  of  Europe,  than  at 
delineating  his  private  virtues  or  defects. 

The  plenipotentiaries  of  France,  Spain,  and  England  continued  their  con- 
ferences at  Cercamp  ;  and  though  each  of  them,  with  the  usual  art  of  nego- 
tiators, made  at  first  very  high  <&mands  in  the  name  of  their  resi)ective  courts, 
yet^  as  they  were  all  equally  desirous  of  peace,  they  would  have  consented 
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reciprocaDj  to  sncfa  abatements  and  restrictions  of  their  daims  as  must  hare 
remoyed  every  obstacle  to  an  accommodation.  The  death  of  Oharies  Y.  vas  a 
new  motive  with  Philip  to  hasten  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty,  as  it  increased  h» 
impatience  for  retunnup:  into  Spain,  where  there  was  now  no  person  greater 
or  more  illustrious  than  himself.  But,  in  spite  of  the  concurring  widies  of  all 
the  parties  interested,  an  event  happened  which  occasioned  an  nnaroidable 
deUy  in  their  negotiations.  About  a  month  after  the  opening  of  the  confer- 
ences at  Cercamp,  Mary  of  England  ended  her  short  and  inglorious  reign,  and 
Elizabeth,  her  sister,  was  immediately  proclaimed  (jneen  with  univeiw  m. 
As  the  powers  of  the  English  plenipotentiaries  expired  on  the  death  of  theor 
mistress,  they  could  not  proceed  until  they  received  a  commission  and  instruct 
tions  from  their  new  sovereign. 

Henry  and  Philip  beheld  Elizabeth's  elevation  to  the  throne  with  ecpaX 
solidtuoe.  As  during  Mary's  jealous  administration,  under  the  most  difficult 
circumstances,  and  in  a  situation  extremely  delicate,  that  princess  had  con- 
ducted herself  with  prudence  and  address  far  exceeding  h^  y^ars,  they  had 
conceived  a  high  idea  of  her  abilities,  and  already  formed  expectations  of  a 
reign  very  different  from  that  of  her  sister.  Equally  sensible  of  the  import- 
ance of  gaining  her  favonr,  both  monarchs  set  uiemselves  with  emulation  to 
court  it,  and  employed  every  art  in  order  to  insinuate  tiiemselves  into  her 
confidence.  Each  of  them  had  something  meritorious,  with  regard  to  Elia- 
beth^  to  plead  in  his  own  behalf.  Henry  had  offerea  her  a  retreat  in  his 
dommions  if  the  dread  of  her  sister's  violence  should  force  her  to  fly  for  safely 
out  of  England.  Philip,  by  his  powerful  intercession,  had  prevented  Maiy 
from  proceeding  to  the  most  fatal  extremities  against  her  sister.  Each  dt 
them  endeavoured  now  to  avail  himself  of  the  circumstances  in  his  favonr. 
Henry  wrote  to  Elizabeth  soon  after  her  accession,  with  the  warmest  expres- 
sions of  regard  and  friendship.  HeTqsresented  the  war  which  had  unhappily 
been  kindled  between  their  kingdoms,  not  as  a  national  quarrel,  but  as  the 
eftect  of  Mary's  blind  partiality  to  her  husband  and  fond  oomphance  with  all 
his  wishes.  He  entreated  her  to  disengage  hersoJf  from  an  alliance  which 
had  proved  so  unfortunate  to  En(cland,  and  to  consnot  to  a  sepaiate  peace 
with  him,  without  minglinsr  her  interests  with  those  Qt. Spun,  from  which 
they  ought  now  to  be  altc^etner  disjoined.  Philip,  on  the  olliiMjiand,  unwitting 
to  lose  his  connection  with  England^  the  importance  of  which,  onng  a  rupture 
with  France,  he  had  so  recently  experienced,  not  only  vied  wffijk  Heniy  in 
dechuutions  of  esteem  for  Elizabeth,  and  in  professions  of  his  renaution  to 
cultivate  the  strictest  amity  v^th  her,  but^  in  order  to  confirm  and  per 
their  union,  he  offered  himself  to  her  in  marriage,  and  undertook  to 
a  dispensation  from  the  pope  for  that  purpose. 

Elizabeth  weighed  the  proposals  of  the  two  monarchs  attentively,  and  wKth 
that  provident  cQscemment  of  her  true  interest  which  was  conspicuous  in  aJl 
her  deliberations.  She  gave  some  encouragement  to  Henry's  overture  of  a 
separate  nc^tiation,  beoB^use  it  opened  a  channel  of  correspondence  with 
France,  which  she  might  find  to  be  of  great  advantage  if  Philip  should  not 
discover  sufiicient  zeal  and  solicitude  for  securinff  to  her  proper  terms  in  the 
joint  treaty.  But  she  ventured  on  this  step  with  the  most  cautious  resserve, 
that  she  might  not  alarm  Philip's  suspicious  temper  and  lose  an  ally  in 
attempting  to  gain  an  enemv.*'  Henry  himself,  by  an  unpudonaUe  act  of 
indiscretion,  prevented  her  mm  canning  her  intercourse  with  him  to  sudi  a 
length  as  might  have  offended  or  alienated  Philip.  At  the  veiy  time  when 
he  was  coturting  Elizabeth's  friendship  with  the  greatest  assiduity,  he  yielded 
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irith  an  inconsiderate  facility  to  the  solicitations  of  the  princes  of  Lorraine^ 
and  allowed  his  daughter-in-law,  the  queen  of  Scots,  to  assume  the  title  and 
arms  of  queen  of  Etigland.  This  ill-timed  pretension,  the  somrce  of  many 
calamities  to  the  unfortunate  qiieen  of  Scots,  extinguished  at  once  all  the 
confidence  that  hiight  have  grown  between  Henry  and  Elizabeth,  and  left 
in  its  place  distrust,  resentment,  and  antir«thy.  Klizabeth  soon  found  that 
she  must  unite  her  interests  dosel^  with  Philip's,  and  expect  peace  only  from 
n^tiations  carried  on  in  conjunction  with  him.'* 

As  she  had  granted  a  commission,  immediately  after  her  accession,  to  the 
same  plenipotentiaries  whom  her  sister  had  employed,  she  now  instructed  them 
to  act  in  every  point  in  concert  with  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Snain,  and  to 
take  no  step  until  they  had  previously  consulted  with  them.**  But,  though 
she  deemed  it  prudent  to  assume  this  appearance  of  confidence  in  the  Spanish 
monarch,  she  knew  precisely  how  far  to  carry  it,  and  discovered  no  inclination 
to  accept  of  that  extraordinary  proposal  of  marriage  which  Philip  had  made 
to  her.  The  English  liad  expressed  so  openly  their  detestation  of  her  sister's 
choice  of  him  that  it  would  nave  been  highly  impnident  to  have  exasperated 
them  by  renewing  that  odious  alliance.  Sne  was  too  well  acquainted  with 
Philip's  harsh,  imperious  temper  to  think  of  him  for  a  hiisbauo.  Nor  could 
she  admit  a  dispensation  from  the  pope  to  be  sufticient  to  antiiorize  her 
marrying  him,  without  condemning  her  tether's  divorce  from  Catharine  of 
Aragon.  and  acknowledging  of  consequence  that  her  mother's  marriage  was 
noU  and  her  own  birth  illegitimate.  But,  though  she  determined  not  to  yield 
to  Philip's  addresses,  tiie  situation  ai  her  attains  rendered  it  dangerous  to 
reject  them :  she  returned  her  answer,  therefore,  in  terms  which  were  erasive, 
but  so  tempered  with  respect  that,  though  they  save  him  no  reason  to  be 
secure  of  success,  they  did  not  altogether  extinguish  his  hopes. 

By  this  artifice,  as  well  as  by  the  prudence  with  which  she  concealed  her 
sentiments  and  intentions  concerning  religion,  for  some  time  after  her  acces- 
sion, she  so  far  gained  upon  Philip  that  he  warmly  espoused  her  interest  in 
the  conferences  which  were  renewed  at  Oercamp  and  afterwards  removed  to 
Ohateau-Cambresis.  A  definitive  treatv  which  was  to  adjust  the  claims  and 
pretensions  of  so  many  princes,  required  the  examination  of  such  a  variety  of 
intricate  points,  and  led  to  such  infinite  and  minute  details,  as  drew  out  the 
negotiations  to  a  great  length.  But  the  Constable  Montmorency  exerted 
himself  with  such  indefatigable  zeal  and  industry,  repairing  alternatdy  to  the 
courts  of  Paris  and  Brussels^  in  order  to  obviate  or  remove  every  difiiculty,  that 
all  points  in  dispute  were  adjusted  at  length  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  entire 
satisfaction  in  everr  particular  to  Henry  and  Philip,  and  the  last  hand  was 
ready  to  be  put  to  the  treaty  between  them. 

The  claims  of  England  remained  as  the  only  obstacle  to  retard  it.  Elizabeth 
demanded  the  restitution  of  Calais  in  the  most  peremptory  tone,  as  an  essential 
condition  of  her  consenting  to  peace.  Henry  refused  to  give  up  that  important 
conquest)  and  both  seenm  to  have  taken  their  resolution  with  unalterable 
firmness.  Philip  warmly  supj^rted  Elizabeth's  pretensions  to  Calais,  not 
merely  from  a  principle  of  equity  towaixis  the  English  nation,  that  he  mi^ht 
appear  to  have  contriouted  to  their  recovering  what  they  had  lost  by  espousmg 
his  cause,  nor  solely  with  a  view  of  soothing  Efizaheth  by  this  manifestation 
of  zeal  for  her  interest,  but  in  order  to  render  France  less  formidably  by 
securing  to  her  ancient  enemy  this  easy  access  into  the  heart  of  the  kingdom. 
The  earnestness,  however,  with  which  he  seconded  the  arguments  d  the 
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English  plenipotentiaries  soon  besan  to  relax.  Daring  the  oourae  of  the 
negotiatian,  Elizabeth,  who  now  felt  herself  firmly  seated  on  her  throne, 
began  to  take  snch  open  and  vigorous  measures,  not  only  for  overturning  aU 
that  her  sister  had  aone  in  favour  of  poperjr,  out  for  establishing  the  Pro- 
testant Church  on  a  firm  foundation,  as  oonvinced  Philip  that  his  hopes  of  a 
union  with  her  had  been  from  the  be||[inaiDg  vain,  and  were  now  desperate. 
From  that  period  his  interpositions  m  her  favour  became  more  oold  and 
formal,  flowing  merely  from  a  regard  to  decorum,  or  from  the  consideration  of 
remote  iwlitical  interests.  Elizabeth,  having  reason  to  expect  such  ao  altera- 
tion in  his  conduct,  quickly  perceived  it  But,  as  nothing  woukl  have  been  d 
greater  detriment  to  her  people,  or  more  inconsistent  with  her  schemes  of 
domestic  administration,  than  the  continuance  of  war,  she  saw  the  necessity 
of  submitting  to  such  conditions  as  the  situation  of  her  affairs  impoeed,  and 
that  she  must  reckon  upon  being  deserted  bv  an  ally  who  was  now  united  to 
her  by  a  very  feeble  tie^  if  she  cud  not  speeoily  reduce  her  demands  to  what 
was  moderate  and  attainable.  8he  accordingly  gave  new  uistaructionB  to  her 
ambassadors ;  and,  Philip's  plenipotentiaries  acting  as  mediators  between  the 
French  and  them,**  an  expedient  was  fallen  upon  which  in  some  d<^ree 
justified  Elizabeth's  departing  from  the  rigour  of  her  first  demand  with  re^urd 
to  Calais.  All  lesser  articles  were  settled  without  much  discussion  or  delay. 
Philip,  that  he  might  not  appear  to  have  abandoned  the  English,  insisted 
that  the  treaty  between  Henry  and  Elizabeth  should  be  concluded  in  form 
before  that  between  Uie  French  monarch  and  himsdf.  The  one  was  signed 
on  the  second  day  of  April,  the  other  on  the  day  following. 

The  treaty  of  peace  oetween  France  and  England  contained  no  articles  of 
real  importance  but  that  which  respected  Calais.  It  was  stipulated  that  the 
kin^  of  France  should  retain  possession  of  that  town,  with  all  its  dependeneiee, 
dunng  eight  years ;  that  at  the  expiration  of  that  term  he  should  restore  it  to 
England;  that  in  case  of  non-performance  he  should  forfeit  five  hundred 
thousand  crowns,  for  the  payment  of  which  sum  seven  or  eight  wealthy 
merchants,  who  were  not  his  subjects,  should  grant  security ;  that  five  pcovous 
of  distinction  should  be  given  as  hostages  until  that  security  were  provided ; 
that,  although  the  forfeit  of  five  hundred  thousand  crowns  should  be  paid, 
the  right  of  England  to  Calais  should  still  remain  entire,  in  the  same  manner 
as  if  the  term  of  eight  years  were  expired ;  that  the  king  and  queen  of  Seotland 
shoukl  be  induded  in  the  treaty ;  that  if  they  or  the  French  king  should 
violate  the  peace  by  any  hostile  action.  Henry  should  be  obliged  instantly  to 
restore  Calais  ;  that,  on  the  other  hana,  if  any  breach  of  the  treaty  proceeded 
from  Elizabeth,  then  Henry  and  the  king  and  queen  of  Soots  were  absolved 
from  all  the  enjiiagements  which  they  had  come  under  by  this  treaty. 

Notwithstanding  the  studied  attention  with  which  so  many  precautions 
were  taken,  it  is  evident  that  Henry  did  not  intend  the  restitution  of  Calais, 
nor  is  it  probable  that  Elizabeth  expected  it.  '  It  was  hardly  possible  that 
she  could  maintain,  during  the  course  of  eightjears,  snch  perfect  concord  both 
with  France  and  Scotland  as  not  to  afford  Henry  some  pretext  for  alleging 
that  she  had  violated  the  treaty.  But,  even  if  that  term  should  elapse  without 
any  ground  for  complaint,  Henry  might  then  choose  to  nay  the  sum  stipulated, 
and  Elizabeth  had  no  method  of  asserting  her  right  out  by  force  of  anus. 
However,  by  throwing  the  articles  in  the  treaty  with  regaitl  to  Calais  into 
this  form,  Elizabeth  satisfied  her  subjects  of  every  denomination :  she  gave 
men  of  discernment  a  striking  proof  of  her  address  in  palliating  what  she 
could  not  prevent,  apd  amused  the  multitude,  to  whom  the  cession  of  such  an 

-  Fortjes.  I.  69. 
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important  pkioe  would  have  appeared  altogether  infamous,  with  a  prospect  of 
recovering  m  a  short  time  that  favourite  possession. 

The  expedient  which  Montmorency  employed  in  order  to  ^dlitate  the  con- 
clusion of  peace  between  France  and  Spam  was  the  negotiating  two  treaties  of 
marriage,  one  between  Elizabeth,  Henry's  eldest  daughter,  and  Philip,  who 
supplanted  his  son,  the  unfortunate  Don  Carlos,  to  whom  that  princess  had 
been  promised  in  the  former  oonferenoes  at  Cercamp;  the  otner  between 
Mar^^uret,  Heniys  only  sister,  and  the  duke  of  Savoy.  For,  however  feeble 
the  ties  of  blood  may  often  be  among  princes,  or  how  Uttle  soever  they  may 
regard  them  when  pushed  on  to  act  by  motives  of  ambition,  they  assume  ou 
other  occasions  the  appearance  of  bemg  so  far  influeneed  by  these  domestic 
affections  as  to  employ  them  to  justify  measures  and  concessions  which  they 
find  to  be  neee^sanr  but  know  to  oe  impotitic  or  dishonourable.  Such  was  the 
use  Henry  made  of  the  two  marriages  to  which  he  gave  his  consent  Having 
secured  an  honourable  establishment  for  his  sister  and  his  daughter,  he,  in 
consideration  ol  these,  granted  terms  both  to  Phihp  and  the  duke  of  Savoy  of 
which  he  would  not  on  any  other  account  have  ventured  to  approve. 

The  principal  articles  in  the  treaty  between  France  and  Spain  were,  that  a 
sincere  and  perpetual  amity  should  be  established  between  the  two  crowns  and 
their  respective  allies ;  that  the  two  monarcbs  should  labour  in  concert  to 
procure  the  convocation  ol  a  general  council,  in  order  to  check  the  progress  of 
heresy  and  restore  unity  and  concord  to  the  Christian  Churdi ;  that  all  con- 
quests made  by  either  party,  on  Uus  side  of  the  Alps,  since  the  commencement 
of  the  war  in  1651,  should  be  mutually  restored ;  that  the  duchy  of  Savoy,  the 
principality  of  Piedmont,  the  coimtry  of  Bressy,  and  all  the  other  territories 
formerly  subject  to  the  dukes  of  Savoy,  should  be  restored  to  Emanuel  Phili- 
bert  immediately  after  the  celebration  of  his  marriage  with  Margaret  of  France, 
tlte  towns  of  Turin,  Quiers,  Pignerol.  Chivaz,  and  Viilanova  excepted,  of  which 
HeniT  should  keep  possession  until  nis  claims  to  these  places,  in  right  of  his 

Sandmother,  shoiud  be  tried  and  decided  in  course  of  law ;  that,  as  long  as 
enry  retained  these  places  in  his  hand,  Philip  should  be  at  liberty  to  keep 
^rrisons  in  the  towns  of  VeroelH  and  Asti ;  that  the  French  king  shoula 
immediately  evacuate  all  the  places  whidi  he  held  in  Tuscany  and  the  Sienese, 
and  renounce  aU  future  pretensions  to  them ;  that  he  should  restore  the 
uiarquisate  ol  Montferrat  to  the  duke  of  Mantua ;  that  he  should  receive  the 
Genoese  into  favour,  and  give  up  to  them  the  towns  which  he  had  conquered 
iu  the  island  of  Conica ;  that  none  ol  the  princes  or  states  to  whom  these 
cessions  were  made  should  call  their  subjects  to  account  for  any  part  of  their 
conduct  while  under  the  dominion  of  their  enemies,  but  should  ourv  all  past 
transactions  in  oblivion.  The  pope,  the  emperor,  the  kings  of  I>enmark, 
Sweden,  PoUnd,  Portu^l,  the  king  and  queen  of  Scots,  and  almost  eveiy 
prince  and  state  in  Ohnstendom.  were  comprehended  in  this  pacification,  as 
the  allies  either  of  Henry  or  of  Pnilipi'' 

Thus,  by  this  famous  treaty,  peace  was  re-estabhshed  in  Europe.  All  the 
causes  of  aisoord  which  had  so  long  embroiled  the  powerful  monarcns  of  France 
and  Spain,  that  had  transmitted  hereditary  quarrels  and  wars  from  Charles 
to  Philip  and  from  Francis  to  Heniy,  seemea  to  be  wholly  removed  or  finally 
terminated*  The  French  akme  complained  of  the  unequal  conditions  of  a 
treaty  into  which  an  ambitious  minister,  in  order  to  recover  his  liberty,  and 
an  artful  mistress,  that  she  mi^ht  gratify  her  reeentment^  had  seduced  their 
too  easy  monarch.  Theyexcbuaed  kmclly  against  the  folly  of  giving  up  to 
the  enemies  of  Fiance  a  hundred  and  eignty-nine  fortified  places  in  the  Low 
"  BecMU  des  Tk«ll«i^  torn.  U.  asT. 
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Countries  or  in  Italy,  in  retarn  for  the  three  ino^ifloant  towng  of  St  Qmntiny 
Ham,  and  Oatelet.  Thejr  considered  it  as  an  indelible  stain  upon  tne  clory 
of  the  nation  to  renounce  in  one  d&y  territories  so  extensive  and  so  eapaUe  of 
beinff  defended  that  the  enemy  could  not  have  hoped  to  wrest  them  out  of  its 
hanus  after  man j  years  of  victory. 

But  Henxy,  without  re^;arding  the  sentiments  of  his  people  or  heuur  moved 
by  the  remonstanoes  of  his  eonndl,  ratified  the  treatv,  and  executed  with  great 
fidelity  whatever  he  had  stipulated  to  perform.  Tne  duke  of  Savoy  refMuied 
with  a  numerous  retinue  to  Paris,  in  order  to  celebrate  his  marriage  with 
Henry's  sister.  The  duke  of  Alva  was  sent  to  the  same  cajMtal,  at  the  head 
of  a  splendid  embassy,  to  espouse  Elizabeth  in  the  name  of  his  niaeter.  They 
were  received  with  extraordinary  magnificence  by  the  French  court.  Amidst 
the  rejoicings  and  festivities  on  that  occasion,  Henry's  days  were  cut  short  by 
a  singular  and  tra^cal  accident  His  son,  Frands  II.,  a  prince  under  age, 
of  a  weak  constitution,  and  of  a  mind  stiU  more  feeble,  succeeded  him.  8mm 
after.  Paul  ended  his  violent  and  imperious  pontificate,  at  enmity  with  all  the 
world,  and  disgusted  even  with  his  own  nephews.  They,  persecuted  by 
Philip,  and  deserted  by  the  succeeding  pope,  whom  they  had  raised  bv  thdr 
infinenoe  to  the  papal  uirone,  were  condemned  to  the  punishment  which  their 
crimes  and  ambition  had  merited,  and  their  death  was  as  infamous  as  their 
lives  had  been  criminaL  Thus  most  of  the  personages  who  had  long  sustained 
the  principal  characters  on  the  great  theatre  of  Europe  disappeared  about 
the  same  time.  A  more  known  period  of  history  opens  at  this  era ;  other 
actors  enter  upon  the  stage,  with  different  views,  as  well  as  different  paesioos ; 
new  contests  arose,  and  new  schemes  of  ambition  occupied  and  disqnieted 
mankind. 

Upon  reviewing  the  transactions  of  any  active  period  in  the  historr  of  dy/U- 
ized  nations,  the  changes  which  are  aooomplishea  appear  wonderfully  dispro- 
portioned  to  the  efforts  which  have  been  exerted.  Conquests  are  never  very 
extensive  or  rapid  but  among  nations  whose  progress  in  improvement  is 
extremely  unequal  When  Alexander  the  Great,  at  the  head  of  a  girikuit 
people,  of  simple  manners  and  formed  to  war  by  admirable  military  institutions, 
invaded  a  state  sunk  in  luxur]r  ftnd  enervataa  bv  excessive  refinemoit ;  when 
Qenchizcan  and  Tamerlane,  with  their  armies  of  hardy  barbarians,  poured  in 
upon  nations  enfeebled  hj  the  climate  in  which  thej  hved  or  by  the  arts  and 
commerce  which  they  cultivated^  these  eonquerors,  like  a  torrent,  sw«pt  every- 
tliing  before  them,  subduing  kingdoms  aifd  provinces  in  as  short  a  iqnoe  of 
time  as  was  requisite  to  mareh  through  them.  But  when  nations  are  in  a 
state  similar  to  eadi  other,  and  keep  equal  pace  in  their  advances  towards 
refinement,  they  are  not  exposed  to  the  cahunity  of  sudden  conquesta  Their 
acquisitions  of  knowledge,  their  progress  in  tne  art  of  war,  their  poKtkai 
sagacity  and  address,  are  nearly  equal  The  fate  of  states  in  this  situation 
depends  not  on  a  single  battle.  Their  internal  resonroes  are  many  and  varionjt. 
Nor  are  they  themselves  alone  interested  in  their  own  safety,  or  active  in  their 
own  defence.  Other  Rtates  inteijxwe,  and  balance  any  tempcnary  advanta$;e 
which  either  party  may  have  acqmred.  After  the  fiercest  and  most  lengthened 
contest,  all  the  rival  nations  are  exhaiu^ed,  none  are  conquered.  At  length 
they  find  it  necessary  to  conclude  a  peace,  which  restores  to  each  almost  Uie 
same  power  and  the  same  territories  of  which  they  were  formerly  in  possesmii. 

Such  was  the  state  of  Europe  during  the  reign  of  Charles  Y.  No  prince  was 
so  much  superior  to  the  rest  m  power  as  to  render  his  efforts  irresistible  and 
his  conquests  easy.  No  nation  had  made  progress  in  impronremcnt  ao  fmi 
beyond  its  neighbours  as  to  have  acquired  a  very  manifest  pre-eminence. 
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Each  fltate  deriyed  some  advantage^  or  was  subject  to  some  inconvenience, 
from  its  situation  or  its  climate;  each  was  oistinguished  by  something 
peculiar  in  the  genius  of  its  people  or  the  constitution  of  its  government  But 
the  advantages  possessed  by  one  state  were  counterbalanced  bv  circumstances 
favourable  to  others  ;  this  prevented  any  from  attaining  such  superiority  as 
might  have  been  fatal  to  all.  The  nations  of  Europe  in  that  age,  as  in  the 
present,  were  like  one  great  family :  there  were  some  features  contmon  to  all, 
which  nxed  a  lesemb&nce ;  there  were  certain  peculiarities  conspicuous  in 
eadi,  which  marked  a  distinction.  But  there  was  not  among  them  that  wide 
diversity  of  character  and  of  ceniuB  which,  in  almost  every  period  of  history, 
hath  exalted  the  Europeans  aoove  the  inhabitants  of  the  ouier  quarters  of  the 
globe,  and  seems  to  have  destined  the  one  to  rule  and  the  other  to  obey. 

But  though  the  near  resemblance  and  eqiudity  in  improvement  among  the 
different  nations  of  Europe  prevented  the  reign  of  Charles  Y.  from  bemg  dis- 
tin^ished  b^  such  sudden  and  extensive  conquests  as  occur  in  some  other 
Pjenods  of  history,  yet  during  the  course  of  his  administration  all  the  con- 
ddeiable  states  m  Europe  sufifered  a  remarkable  chanse  in  their  political 
situation,  and  felt  the  influence  of  events  which  have  not  nitherto  spent  their 
foroe,  but  still  continue  to  operate  in  a  greater  or  in  a  less  degree.  It  was 
during  his  reign,  and  in  consequence  of  the  perpetual  efforts  to  which  his 
enterprising  ambition  roused  him,  that  the  different  kingdoms  of  Europe 
acquired  internal  vigour;  that  ther  discerned  the  resources  of  which  they 
were  possessed ;  that  they  came  botn  to  feel  their  own  stren^  and  to  know 
how  to  render  it  formidable  to  others.  It  was  during  his  reign,  too,  that  the 
different  kingdoms  of  Biunopei  which  in  former  times  seemed  frequently  to  act 
as  if  they  had  been  single  and  disjoined,  became  so  thoroughly  acquainted  and 
so  intimatdy  connectedf with  each  other  as  to  form  one  great  political  system,  in 
which  each  took  a  station,  wherein  it  hath  remained  smce  tnat  time  with  less 
variation  than  could  have  been  expected  after  the  events  of  two  active  centuries. 

The  progress,  however,  and  acquisitions  of  the  house  of  Austria  were  not 
OflJy  greater  than  those  of  any  other  power,  but  more  discernible  and  con- 
spicnouB.  I  have  already  enumerated  the  extensive  territories  which  descended 
to  Charles  from  his  Austrian,  Buigimdian,  and  Spanish  ancestors.**  To  these 
he  himself  added  the  imperial  dignity ;  and,  as  it  all  this  had  been  too  little. 
the  bounds  of  the  habitable  globe  seemed  to  be  extended,  and  a  new  world 
was  subjected  to  his  oommand.  Upon  his  resignation,  the  BuiKundian  pro- 
vinces, and  the  Spanish  kingdoms  with  their  dependencies,  both  in  the  Old 
and  New  Worids,  devolved  to  Philip.  But  Charles  transmitted  his  dominions 
to  his  son  in  a  condition  very  difierent  from  that  in  which  he  himself  had 
received  them.  Thev  were  augmented  by  the  accession  of  new  provinces ; 
they  were  habituated  to  obey  an  administration  which  was  no  less  vigorous 
than  steady ;  they  were  accustomed  to  expensive  and  persevering  efforts, 
which,  though  necessary  in  the  contests  between  civilized  nations,  nad  been 
little  known  in  Europe  before  the  sixteenth  century.  The  provinces  of  Fries- 
land,  Utrecht,  andOvenrsseL  which  he  acquired  by  purchase  from  their  former 
proprietors  and  the  dnmj  of  Gueldres,  of  which  he  made  himself  master  partly 
by  force  of  arms,  partly  by  the  arts  of  negotiation,  were  additions  of  ji^reat 
value  to  his  Burgundian  dominions.  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  had  transmitted 
to  him  all  the  provinces  of  Spain,  from  the  bottom  of  the  Pyrenees  to  the 
frontiers  of  Portneal ;  but,  as  he  maintained  a  perpetual  peace  with  that 
kingdom,  amidst  the  various  efforts  of  his  enterprising  ambition,  he  made  no 
acqaisition  of  territory  in  that  quarter. 

>•  Fugeics. 
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Charies  had  gained,  however,  a  yast  acoesskm  of  power  in  this  nut  of  his 
dominions.  Bynis  t^uooess  in  the  war  with  the  conimona  of  Castile  ne  exalted 
the  r^gal  prerogative  upon  the  ruins  of  the  privileges  which  fonnerly  beloDged 
to  the  people.  Thoufi^h  he  allowed  the  name  of  the  oortes  to  remain^  and  the 
formahtj  of  holding  it  to  be  continued,  he  reduced  its  authority  and  jiuudic- 
tion  almost  to  nothmg,  and  roodelied  it  in  such  a  manner  that  it  became  rather 
a  junto  of  the  servants  of  the  crown  than  an  assembly  of  the  representatives 
of  the  people.  One  member  of  the  constitation  being  thus  lopped  off.  it  was 
impossible  but  that  the  other  must  feel  the  stroke  ana  suffer  by  it.  Tne  sup- 
pressic  i  of  the  popular  power  rendered  the  aristocratical  less  formidable.  The 
grandees,  prompted  by  the  warlike  spirit  of  the  age,  or  allured  by  the  honours 
which  they  enjoyed  in  a  court,  exhausted  their  fortunes  in  miHtuy  service  or 
in  attending  on  the  person  of  their  prino&  They  did  not  dread,  perhaps  did 
not  ob-erve,  the  dan^rous  progress  of  the  royal  anthoritr,  which,  leaving 
theiii  the  vain  distinction  of  being  covered  in  the  presence  of  then-  sovereign, 
stripped  them  by  dcCTees  of  that  real  power  which  they  possessed  while  toey 
formed  one  body  ana  acted  in  concert  with  the  people.  CSuuies's  snocess  in 
abolishing  the  privileges  of  the  commons  and  in  breaking  the  power  of  the 
nobles  ofOastile  encouraged  Philip  to  invade  the  liberties  of  Ara^oo,  which 
were  still  more  extensive.  The  Castilians,  accustomed  to  subjection  them- 
selves, assisted  in  imposing  the  yoke  on  their  more  happy  and  independent 
neighWrs.  The  will  of  the  sovereign  became  the  supreme  law  in  all  the  king- 
doms of  Spain ;  and  princes  who  were  not  checked  in  forming  their  {dans  by 
the  jealousy  of  the  people,  nor  controlled  in  executing  them  oy  the  power  of - 
the  nobles,  could  both  aim  at  great  objects  and  call  forth  the  whole  strength 
of  the  monarchy  in  order  to  attain  them. 

As  Charies  by  extending  the  royal  prerogative  rendered  the  monarchs  of 
Spain  masters  at  home,  he  added  new  dignity  and  power  to  their  crown  by  his 
foreign  acquisitions.  He  secured  to  Spain  the  quiet  possession  of  the  kingdom 
of  Naple^  which  Ferdinand  had  usurped  by  fraud  and  h<M  with  didiculty. 
He  unitea  the  duchy  of  Milan,  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  populous  Italian 
provinces,  to  the  Spanish  crown,  and  left  his  successors,  even  witiiout  taking 
their  other  territories  into  the  account,  the  most  considerable  princes  in  Italy, 
which  had  been  long  the  theatre  of  contention  to  the  great  powers  of  Burope, 
and  in  which  they  nad  struggled  with  emulation  to  obtain  the  superiority. 
When  the  French,  in  conformity  to  the  treaty  of  Ohateau-Cambrefis,  withdrew 
ttieir  forces  out  of  Italy,  and  iinalljr  relinquished  all  their  sdieines  of  conquest 
on  that  side  of  the  Alps,  the  Spanish  dominions  there  rose  in  importance,  and 
enabled  their  kings,  as  long  as  the  monarchy  retained  any  degree  of  visour,  to 
preserve  the  chief  sway  in  all  the  transactions  of  that  country.  But  matever 
accession,  either  of  interior  authority  or  of  forei^  dominion,  Charles  sained 
for  the  monarchs  of  Spain  in  Burope,  was  inconsiderable  when  compared  with 
his  acquisitions  in  the  New  World.  He  added  there,  not  provinces,  but  em- 
pires, to  his  crown.  He  conquered  territories  of  such  immense  extent,  he 
discovered  such  inexhaustible  veins  of  wealth,  and  opened  such  boundless 
prospects  of  every  kind,  as  must  have  roused  his  successor,  and  have  called 
nim  forth  to  action,  though  his  ambition  had  been  much  less  ardent  than  that 
of  Philip,  and  must  have  rendered  him  not  only  enterprising,  but  formidable. 

While  the  elder  branch  of  the  Austrian  family  rose  to  such  pre-eminence  in 
Spain,  the  younger,  of  which  Ferdinand  was  the  head,  grew  to  be  considerable 
in  Qermany.  The  ancient  hereditary  dominions  of  the  house  of  Austria  in 
Germany^  united  to  the  kingdom  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  which  Ferdinand 
had  acquired  by  marriage,  formed  a  respectable  power ;  and  when  the  imperial 
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was  added  to  theae,  Ferdinand  possessed  territories  more  extensive 


ttian  Bad  belong  to  any  princ^  Charles  V.  excepted,  who  had  been  at  the 
bead  of  the  empire  during  seyenu  ages.  Fortunately  for  Bun^  the  disgust 
which  Philip  conceived  on  account  of  Ferdinand's  refusing  to  relinquish  the 
imperial  crown  in  his  favour  not  only  jurevented  for  some  time  the  separate 
members  of  the  house  of  Austria  ^m  acting:  in  concert,  but  occasioned  between 
them  a  visible  alienation  and  rivalsbip.  By  detfree&  however,  regard  to  the 
interest  of  their  family  extinguished  this  irapofitical  animosity.  The  confi- 
dence which  was  natural  returned ;  the  aggrandizing  of  the  house  of  Austria 
became  the  common  object  of  idl  their  schemes ;  they  gave  and  received  assist- 
ance alternately  towanu  the  execution  of  them ;  and  each  derived  consideration 
and  importance  from  the  other's  success^  A  family  so  great  and  so  aspiring 
became  the  general  object  of  jealousy  and  terror.  All  the  power  as  well  as 
policv  of  Burope  were  exerted  auring  a  century  in  order  to  check  and  hujnble 
It  Nothing  can  give  a  more  striking  idea  of  the  aseendant  which  it  had  ac- 
quired than  that,  after  its  vigour  was  spent  with  extraordinary  exertions  of  * 
Its  strength,  after  Spain  was  become  onlv  the  shadow  of  a  great  name,  and  its 
monarchs  were  sunK  into  debility  and  dotage,  the  house  of  Austria  still  con- 
tinued to  be  formidable.  The  nations  of  Europe  had  so  often  felt  its  superior 
power,  and  had  been  so  constantly  employed  in  guarding  acAinst  it,  that  the 
dread  of  it  became  a  kind  of  pohtical  habit,  the  influence  of  which  remained 
when  the  causes  which  had  formed  it  ceased  to  exist 

While  the  house  of  Austria  w^t  on  with  such  success  in  enlaiginc:  its 
dominions,  France  made  no  considerable  acquisition  of  new  territory.  All  its 
schemes  of  conquest  in  Italy  had  proved  abortive :  it  had  hitherto  obtained 
no  establishmeni  of  consequence  in  the  New  World ;  and,  after  the  continued 
and  vigorous  efforts  of  four  successive  reigns,  the  confines  of  the  kingdom  were 
much  the  same  as  Louis  XI.  had  left  them.  But,  though  France  made  not 
such  large  strides  towards  dominion  as  the  house  of  Austria,  it  continued  to 
advance  oy  steps  which  were  more  secure,  because  they  were  gradual  and  less 
observed.  The  conquest  of  Calais  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  English  to 
invade  France  but  at  their  utmost  peril,  and  delivered  the  French  from  the 
dread  of  their  ancient  enemies,  who  previous  to  that  event  could  at  any  time 
penetrate  into  tiie  kingdom  by  that  avenue,  and  thereby  retard  or  defeat  the 
execution  of  their  best-concerted  enternrises  against  any  foreign  power.  The 
important  acquisition  of  Metz  covered  that  part  of  their  frontier  which  f  ormeriy 
was  most  feeble  and  lay  most  exposed  to  insult  France,  from  the  time  of  its 
obtaining  these  additional  securities  against  external  invasion,  must  be  deemed 
the  most  powerful  kingdom  in  Europe,  and  is  more  fortunately  situated  than 
any  on  the  continent^  either  for  conquest  or  defence.  Frem  the  confines  of 
Artois  to  the  bottom  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  from  the  Briti^  Channel  to  the 
frontiers  of  Savov  and  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  .its  territories  lie  com- 
pact and  unmingied  with  those  of  any  other  power.  Several  of  the  consider- 
able provinces  which  had  contracted  a  spirit  of  independence  by  their  having 
been  long  subject  to  the  great  vassals  of  the  crown,  who  were  often  at  variance 
or  at  war  witn  their  master,  were  now  accustomed  to  recc^ize  and  to  obey 
one  sovereign.  As  they  became  members  of  the  same  monarchy,  they  assumed 
the  sentiments  of  that  body  into  which  they  were  incorporated,  and  co-ope- 
lated  with  zeal  towards  promoting  its  interest  and  honour.  The  power  and 
influence  wrested  from  the  nobles  were  seized  by  the  crown.  The  people  were 
not  admitted  to  share  in  these  spoils :  they  gained  no  new  privilege ;  they 
acquired  no  additional  weight  in  the  legislature.  It  was  not  for  the  sake  of 
the  people,  but  in  order  to  extend  their  own  prerogative,  that  the  monarchs  of 

2  p 
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France  had  laboaired  to  humble  their  great  vassab.  Satisfied  with  havinj; 
brought  them  under  entire  subjection  to  the  crown,  tiiej  discovered  no  soKo- 
tude  to  free  the  people  from  their  ancient  dependence  on  the  nobles  of  whMn 
they  held,  and  bj  whom  thej  were  often  oppressed. 

A  monarch  at  the  head  of  a  kinsdom  thus  united  at  home  and  secure  from 
abroad  was  entitled  to  form  mat  designs,  because  he  felt  himself  in  a  condi> 
tion  to  execute  theuL  The  foreign  wars  wnidi  had  continued  with  little  inter- 
niption  from  the  accession  of  Charles  YIII.  had  not  imly  cherished  and' 
augmented  the  martial  genius  of  the  nation,  but,  by  inuring  the  troops  during 
the  course  of  long  service  to  the  &ti|j^es  of  war^  and  accustoming  them  to 
obedience^  had  ackled  the  force  of  discipline  to  their  natural  ardour.  A  gallant 
and  active  body  of  nobles,  who  considered  themselves  as  idle  and  useless  unless 
when  they  were  in  the  field,  who  were  hardly  acquainted  with  any  pastime  or 
ezerdse  but  what  was  military,  and  who  knew  no  road  to  power,  or  lame,  or 
wealU),  but  war,  would  not  have  suffered  their  sover^gn  to  remain  kmg  in 
•inaction.    The  people,  little  acquainted  with  the  arts  of  peace,  and  always 
ready  to  take  arms  at  the  command  of  their  superiors,  were  accustomed,  by 
the  expense  of  long  wars  carried  on  in  distant  countries,  to  bear  impositions 
which,  nowever  inconsiderable  they  may  seem  if  estimated  by  the  exorbitant 
rate  of  modern  exactions,  appear  immense  when  compared  with  the  sums 
levied  in  France,  or  in  any  other  country  of  Burope,  previous  to  the  rdgn  of 
Louis  XL    As  all  the  members  of  which  the  state  was  composed  were  thus 
impatient  for  action  and  capable  of  great  eflforts,  the  schemes  and  operations 
of  France  must  have  been  no  less  formidable  to  Burope  than  those  of  Spain. 
The  superior  advanta^  of  its  situation,  the  contiguity  and  compactness  of  ita 
territories,  together  with  the  peculiar  state  of  ite  political  constitution  at  that 
juncture,  must  have  rendered  ite  enterprises  still  more  alarming  and  more 
dsdsive.  The  king  possessed  such  a  degree  of  power  as  gave  him  the  entire 
command  of  his  subjecte ;  the  people  were  strangers  to  those  occupations  and 
halxto  of  life  which  render  men  averse  to  war  and  unfit  for  it ;  and  the  nobles, 
though  reduced  to  the  subordination  necessary  in  a  r^;ular  government  still 
retained  the  high  undaunted  spirit  which  was  the  effect  oi  their  ancient  indepen- 
dence. The  vigour  of  the  feudal  times  remained,  their  auarch]^^  was  at  an  aid ; 
and  the  king^  of  France  could  avail  themselves  of  the  martial  a^our  whidi 
that  singular  institution  had  kindled  or  kept  alive,  without  being  exposed  to  the 
dangers  or  inconveniences  which  are  inseparable  from  it  when  in  entire  foroa 
A  kingdom  in  such  a  state  is,  perhaps,  capable  of  greater  militaiy  ^orto 
than  at  any  other  period  in  ite  progress.    But,  how  formidable  or  how  fatal 
soever  to-  the  other  nations  of  Eiurope  the  power  of  such  a  monarchy  misfat 
have  been,  the  civil  wars  which  broke  out  in  France  saved  them  at  uat 
juncture  from  feeling  its  effects.    These  wars,  of  which  religion  was  the  pre- 
text and  ambition  the  cause,  wherein  great  abilities  were  di^>layed  by  the 
leaders  of  the  different  factions,  and  little  conduct  or  firmness  was  manifested 
by  the  crown  under  a  succession  of  weak  princes,  kept  France  occupied  and 
embroiled  for  half  a  century.    During  these  commotions  the  internal  strength 
of  the  kingdom  was  much  wasted,  and  such  a  spirit  of  anarchy  was  niresd 
among  the  nobles,  to  whom  rebellion  was  &mUiar  and  the  restraint  of  laws 
unknown,  that  a  considerable  interval  became  requisite,  not  only  for  recruiting 
the  internal  vigour  of  the  nation,  but  for  re-establishing  the  authority  of  iikb 
prince ;  so  that  it  was  k)ng  before  France  could  turn  her  whole  attention 
towards  foreign  transactions  or  act  with  her  proper  force  in  foreign  wars.    It 
was  long  before  she  rose  to  that  ascendant  in  Burope  which  she  has  maintained 
since  the  administration  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  and  which  the  situation  as 
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tieB  as  extent  of  the  kmgdonL  the  nature  of  hergoyemment, togetherirath  the 
character  of  her  people,  entitle  her  to  maintain. 

While  the  kingdooM  on  the  continent  grew  into  power  and  oonseqnenceb 
Bngland  likewise  made  conriderable  progress  towards  regular  govemment  ana 
interior  streogth.  Henrr  YIII.,  probaoly  without  intention^  and  certainly 
without  any  consistent  plan,  of  which  his  nature  was  incapable,  pnraoed  tiie 
acfaeme  of  aepresring  the  nobiRtj,  which  the  pdicj  dt  his  fiither,  Henry  Y II.« 
had  begun.  The  pnde  and  caprice  of  his  temper  led  him  to  employ  chiefly  new 
laen  in  the  administration  of  affiurs,  because  he  found  them  most  obsequious 
or  least  scrupulous;  and  he  not  only  conferred  <hi  them  such  plenitude  of 
power  but  exalted  them  to  sudi  pre-eminence  in  diffnity  as  mortified  and 
d^^raded  the  ancient  nobility.  By  the  alienation  or  smo  of  the  church  lands, 
which  were  dissipated  with  a  prunision  not  inferior  to  the  rapaciousness  with 
which  th^  had  been  seized,  as  well  as  by  the  pririlege  granted  to  the  ancient 
landholders  of  seUing  their  estates  or  disposing  of  tiiem  by  will,  an  immense 
property,  formerly  locked  up,  was  brougnt  into  circulation.  This  put  the 
mint  of  industry  and  commerce  in  motion,  and  gave  it  some  considerable 
degree  of  rigour.  The  road  to  power  and  to  opulence  became  open  to  persons 
of  every  condition.  A  sudden  and  excessive  flow  of  wealth  from  the  West 
Indies  proved  fatal  to  industij  in  Spain  ;  a  moderate  accession  in  England  to 
the  sum  in  circuktion  gave  life  to  commerce  awakened  the  ingenuity  of  the 
nation,  and  excited  it  to  useful  enterprise.  In  France,  what  the  nobles  lost 
the  crown  grained.  In  Bngland,  the  comnMms  were  gainers  as  well  as  the  kinff. 
Power  and  mfluenee  accompanied,  of  course,  the  property  which  they  aoquireo. 
They  rose  to  consideration  amons  their  feDow-subjects ;  they  bmn  to  feel 
their  own  importance ;  and,  extending  their  influence  in  the  legislatiye  body 
gradually,  and  often  when  neither  th^  themselves  nor  others  foresaw  all  the 
effiocts  of  their  danuB  and  pretensions,  th^  at  last  attained  that  hi^  authority 
to  wfaidi  the  British  constitution  is  indebted  for  the  existence,  and  must  owe 
the  preservation,  of  its  liberty.  At  the  jame  time  that  the  Bnglish  constitu- 
tion advanced  towards  perfection,  several  drcumstanoes  brought  on  a  change 
in  the  ancient  system  with  respect  to  foreign  powers,  and  inooduoed  another 
mora  beneficial  to  the  nation.  As  soon  as  Henry  disclaimed  the  supremacy  of 
the  papal  see  and  broke  off  all  connection  with  the  papal  court  considerable 
sums  were  saved  to  the  nation,  of  which  it  had  been  annually  drained  hv  re- 
mittances to  Rome  for  dispensations  and  indulgences,  by  the  expense  of  pil- 
grimages kto  foreign  countries,**  or  by  payment  of  annates,  firBt-miits,  and  a 
thonaand  other  taxes,  which  that  artful  and  rapacious  court  levied  on  the 
credulitv  of  mankind.  The  exercise  of  a  jurisdiction  different  from  that  of 
the  dvif  power,  and  claiming  not  only  to  be  independent  of  it  but  superior  to 
it,  a  wiM  solecism  in  government,  apt  not  <mly  to  perplex  and  disquiet  weak 
minds,  but  tending  directly  to  distarb  society,  was  finallY  abolished.  Govern- 
ment became  more  simple,  as  well  as  more  respectable,  when  no  rank  or 
diaracter  exempted  any  person  from  being  amenable  to  the  same  courts  as 
other  subjects,  from  b^og  tried  by  the  same  judges,  and  from  being  acquitted 
or  condemned  by  the  same  lawa 

^y  the  kws  of  Calais  the  Bnglish  were  excluded  from  the  continent  All 
■chemes  for  invading  France  became,  of  course,  as  chimerical  as  they  had 

"  Tbe  loM  wblcfa  Um  uUmi  BiMUlned  by  thrivM  of  St.  Jamas  of  Oompoetella  In  Spain. 

toort  of  tbf  86  arUclea  Is  obvious,  and  mnst  (Rymer,  toI.  x.  p. . .)   In  1434,  the  number  of 

hsve  been  gMt.    Even  thai  by  pflgrimages  pilgrims  to  tbe  same  place  was  two  thou- 

«M  not  taMonrfdembk.    In  the  year  1438,  sand  four  bnndred  and  sixty.    (Ibid.»  p.  . .) 

Uoense  was  obtained  by  no  fewer  than  nine  In  1445,  tbey  were  two  thousand  one  hundred, 

bmidred  and  sixteen  persons  to  yi«it  the  IbM.,  rol.  xL  p.  .. 
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lonneriy  been  pemioioua.  The  views  of  the  Engtiah  were  oonfined,  iint  Kf 
necessity  and  luterwftrds  from  choice,  within  their  own  isbuid.  That  rage  lor 
conquest  wfaidi  had  possessed  the  nation  during  many  centuries,  and  wasted 
its  strength  in  perpetual  and  fruitless  wars,  ceased  at  length.  Those  active 
spirits  which  had  known  and  followed  no  pioiessbn  hat  war  sonnet  lor  ocoopa- 
tion  in  the  arts  of  peaoe^  and  their  eoontiy  was  benefited  as  much  fay  the  one 
as  it  had  suffered  by  the  other.  The  nation,  which  had  been  eadiansted  by 
frequent  expdditions  to  the  continent,  recruited  its  numbers  and  aoquirad  i 
strength ;  wad  wlien  roused  by  any  eztraordiDary  exigency  to  taae  — ' 
foreign  operations,  the  vigour  of  its  efforts  was  propoitionaUy  great,  1 
they  were  only  occasional  and  of  short  continuance. 

The  same  principle  which  had  led  England  to  adopt  this  new  srstem  witfi 
regard  to  the  powers  on  the  continent  occasioned  a  change  in  its  plan  of  ooii- 
duct  with  respect  to  Scotland,  the  only  foreign  state  with  which,  on  aoooimt 
of  its  situation  in  the  same  island,  the  Bngiish  had  such  a  eloee  connection 
as  demanded  their  perpetual  attention.  Instead  of  prosecuting  the  ancient 
scheme  of  conquering  that  kingdom,  which  the  nature  of  the  couutij,  de- 
fended by  a  brave  and  hardy  people,  rendered  dangerous,  if  not  impraetieaUe, 
it  appeared  more  e^ble  to  endeavour  at  obtaining  such  influence  m  SooUand 
as  might  exempt  iSighuid  from  any  danger  or  disquiet  from  that  quarlec 
The  national  poverty  of  the  Scots,  tof;ether  with  tM  violence  and  animosi^ 
of  then:  factions,  rendered  the  execution  of  this  plan  easy  to  a  people  fat 
superior  to  them  in  wealth.  The  leading  men  of  greatest  power  and  popularity 
were  gained ;  the  ministers  and  favourites  of  the  crown  were  corrupted ;  ana 
such  absolute  direction  of  the  Scottish  councils  was  acquired  as  rendered  the 
operations  of  the  one  kinodom  dependent  in  a  great  measure  on  the  sovoeign 
<»  the  other.  Sadi  perfect  external  security,  added  to  the  interior  advan- 
tafiies  which  England  now  possessed,  must  soon  have  nosed  it  to  new  con- 
sidemtion  and  importance ;  the  long  reign  of  Elizabeth,  equally  conspicnoiis 
for  wisdom,  for  steadiness,  and  for  vigour,  accelerated  itspnj^;ress,  and  carried 
it  with  greater  rspidi^  towards  that  elevated  station  which  it  hath  since  held 
among  the  pomen  of  Europe. 

During  the  period  in  which  the  political  state  of  the  gnat  kiBgdoms  under- 
went suoi  changes,  revolutions  of  considerable  importance  happmed  in  that 
of  the  secondary  or  inferior  powers.  Iliose  in  the  papal  court  are  OMMt 
obvious  and  of  most  extensive  consequence. 

In  the  preliminary  book  I  have  mentioned  the  rise  of  that  spfaritQal  juria- 
diction  which  the  popes  claim  as  vicars  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  have  traced  tlie 
IM-offress  <4  that  authori^  which  they  possess  as  temporal  princes.**  Previous 
to  the  reign  of  Charies  V.  there  was  nothing  that  tended  to  circumseribe  or  to 
moderate  their  authori^  but  science  and  philosophy,  which  bqgan  to  revive 
and  to  be  cultivated.  The  progress  of  these,  however,  was  still  inconsideiable ; 
they  always  operate  slowly ;  and  it  is  h>ng  bdtore  their  influenoe  readies  tiie 
people  or  can  produce  any  sensible  effect  upon  them.  They  Riay  perhaps 
gradually^  and  in  a  long  course  of  vears,  undermine  and  shake  an  estabHshed 
system  of  false  reli^on,  but  there  is  no  instance  of  their  having  overturned 
one.  The  battery  is  too  feeble  to  demc^ldi  those  fabrics  which  superstitioQ 
raises  on  deep  foundations  and  can  strengthen  with  the  most  consummate  art^ 

Luther  had  attacked  the  papal  supremacy  with  other  weapons  and  with  an 
impetuositv  more  formidable.  The  time  and  manner  of  his  attack  concurred 
with  a  mumtude  of  droumstances.  which  have  been  explained,  in  giving  hint 
immediate  suooesa    The  charm  which  had  bound  mankind  for  so  many  agas 
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WBS  broken  at  oaoa  The  hiouui  mind,  which  had  oontinned  lone  as  tame 
and  passive  aa  if  it  had  been  fonned  to  believe  whatever  was  tauj^t  and  to 
bear  whatever  waa  imposed,  roused  of  a  sudden,  and  became  inauisitive, 
mutinous,  and  disdainnil  of  the  ^oke  to  which  it  had  hitherto  snomitted. 
That  woiulerful  ferment  and  agitation  of  mind,  which  at  this  distance  of  time 
appean(  unaccountable  or  is  condemned  as  extravagant,  waa  so  general  that 
it  must  nave  bean  ezdted  by  causes  which  were  natural  and  of  powerful 
eflicacj.  The  kingdoms  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  Bngfamd,  and  Scotland,  and 
afanost  one-half  of  Germany,  threw  off  their  allegiance  to  the  pope,  abohshed 
his  iurisdictioo  within  their  territories,  and  gave  the  sanction  of  Jaw  to  modea 
d  oisdpline  and  systems  of  doctrine  which  were  not  only  independent  of  his 
power  but  hostile  to  it  Nor  was  the  spirit  ol  innovation  confmed  to  tiiose 
oountries  which  openly  revolted  from  the  pope ;  it  spread  through  aU  Bun^, 
and  broke  out  in  every  part  of  it,  with  various  degrees  of  violenoa  It  pene- 
trated eariy  into  France,  and  made  a  quick  progress  there.  In  that  kingdom 
the  number  of  converts  to  the  opinions  td  the  Keformen  was  so  fprexL  their 
«eal  80  enterprising,  and  the  abilitiea  of  their  leaders  so  distinguishedf,  that 
thev  soon  ventured  to  contend  for  superiority  with  the  established  Chun^ 
and  were  sometimes  on  the  point  of  obtaining  it  In  all  the  prorinces  ol 
Germany  which  continued  to  acknowledge  the  papal  supremacy,  as  well  as  in 
the  Low  Countries,  the  Protestant  do<^trines  were  secretly  taught,  and  had 
gained  so  roanv  proselytes  that  thev  were  ripe  for  revolt,  and  were  restrained 
merely  by  the  dread  of  their  rulers  nom  imitatm^  the  example  of  their  neigh- 
bours and  asserting  their  independence.  Even  m  Spain  and  in  Italy,  symp- 
toms of  the  same  disnosition  to  shake  off  the  yoke  ai^ieared.  The  pretensiona 
of  the  pope  to  infaUiole  knowledge  and  supreme  power  were  treated  by  many 
persons  of  eminent  learning  and  abilities  with  such  scorn,  or  attacked  with 
such  vehemence^  Hiat  the  most  vigilant  attention  of  the  dvil  rna^iistrate,  the 
highest  stndns  of  pontifical  authority,  and  all  the  rigour  of  inquisitorial  juris^ 
diction,  were  requisite  to  check  and  extinguish  it 

The  defection  of  so  many  opulent  and  powerful  khifldoms  from  the  pi^wl 
see  was  a  fatal  blow  to  ite  grandeur  and  ]>ower.  It  aoridsed  the  dominions 
of  the  popes  in  extent ;  it  diminished  their  revenues,  and  left  them  fewer 
rewards  to  bestow  on  the  eoclesiasticB  ot  various  denominations,  attached  to 
them  by  vows  of  obedJenoe  as  well  as  by  ties  of  interost,  and  whom  they 
emptoyed  as  instrumente  to  estaUish  or  support  their  usurpations  in  every 
part  of  BuropcL  The  countries,  too,  which  now  disdaimea  their  authority 
were  those  which  formerly  had  been  most  devoted  to  it  The  empire  of 
superstitiott  differs  frmn  every  other  species  of  dominicm }  its  power  is  often 
greatest  and  most  implicitly  obeved  in  the  prorinces  most  remote  from  the 
seat  of  government;  while  sudk  as  are  situated  nearer  to  that  are  more 
apt  to  discern  the  artifices  by  which  it  is  upheld,  or  the  intpostuies  on  which 
it  is  founded.  The  personal  frailties  or  vices  of  the  popes,  the  errors  as  well 
as  corruption  of  their  administration,  the  ambition,  venalit]r,  and  deceit  which 
reigned  in  their  courts^  fell  immediately  under  the  observation  of  the  Italians, 
and  could  not  fall  of  diminishing  that  respect  which  begets  submission.  But 
in  Qermany,  Bnghmd,  and  the  more  remote  parts  of  Europe,  these  were  either 
altogether  unknown  or,  being  only  known  by  report,  maae  a  slighter  impres- 
sion. Veneration  for  the  papal  dignity  increased  accordingly  in  these  countries 
in  proportion  to  their  distence  from  Rome ;  and  that  veneration,  added  to 
their  gross  ignoranc^  rendered  them  equally  credulous  and  passiva  In 
tradng  the  progress  or  the  papal  domination,  the  boldest  and  most  successful 
instances  of  encroachment  are  to  be  found  in  Qermany  and  other  countriod 
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distant  from  Italj.  In  theae  its  impositions  were  heftTiest  and  its  < 
the  most  rapacioas ;  so  that,  in  estiniating  the  diminntion  of  power  wtiidi  the 
court  of  Rome  suffered  in  consequence  of  the  Refonnation,  not  only  the 
number  but  the  character  of  the  people  who  revolted,  not  only  the  mtA 
extent  of  territory  but  the  extraordinary  obsequiousness  al  the  sobjects  wbidk 
it  lost,  must  be  taken  into  the  account 

Nor  was  it  only  by  this  defection  of  so  many  kingdoms  and  states  which 
the  Reformation  occasioned  that  it  contributed  to  diminish  the  power  of  the 
Roman  pontifb.  It  obli|pBd  them  to  adopt  a  different  system  of  condnet 
towards  the  nations  which  still  continued  to  recognise  their  iuiisdictiony  and 
to  govern  them  by  new  maxims  and  with  a  milder  qHrit  Tlie  Relonnation 
taiwit  them,  by  a  fatal  examnle,  what  thev  seem  not  before  to  have  appie* 
bended,  that  the  credulity  and  patience  of  mankind  might  "be  overbomsied 
and  exhausted.  Th^  beoune  afraid  of  venturing  upon  any  snch  exertion  at 
their  authority  as  might  alarm  or  exasperate  their  subjects  and  excite  them 
to  a  new  revolt  They  saw  a  rival  Church  established  in  many  countries  of 
Bnrope,  the  members  of  which  were  on  the  watch  to  observe  any  erran  in  their 
administration^  and  eager  to  expose  them.  They  were  sensible  that  the  opiniona 
adverse  to  their  power  and  usurpations  were  not  adopted  by  their  < ~~ 


alone,  but  had  spread  even  among  the  people  who  still  adhered  to  them.  Upon 
all  these  accounts,  it  was  no  kmger  possible  to  lead  or  to  govern  their  flock  in 
the  same  manner  as  in  those  dartc  and  quiet  ages  when  faith  was  impliciti 
when  submission  was  unreserved,  and  all  tamdy  followed  and  obeyed  tiie  voice 
of  their  pastor.  From  the  era  of  the  Reformation,  the  popes  have  ruled 
rather  by  address  and  management  than  by  authority.  Tnoudb  tiie  strie  d 
their  decrees  be  still  the  same,  the  efiect  of  them  is  verr  dirorent  Those 
bulls  and  interdicts  which,  before  the  Reformation,  made  the  greatest  princes 
tremble,  have  since  that  period  been  disrfigarrled  or  daspiBea  bv  the  most 
inconsiderable.  Those  bob  decisbns  and  acts  of  jurisdiction  which,  dxumg 
many  ages,  not  only  passed  uncensured  but  were  revered  as  the  awards  of  a 
sacred  tribunal,  would,  since  Luther's  appearance,  be  treated  by  one  part  d 
Europe  as  the  effect  of  folly  or  arrogance,  and  be  detested  by  the  other  as 
impious  and  unjust  The  pope&  in  their  administration,  have  been  obliged 
not  only  to  accommodate  tbemaaves  to  the  notions  of  tiunr  adherents,  but  to 
paj^  some  regard  to  the  prejudices  of  their  enemies,  Th^  seldom  venture  to 
daim  new  powers,  or  even  to  insist  obstinately  on  their  ancient  prerogativea, 
lest  they  should  irritate  the  former ;  they  carefully  avoid  every  measure  that 
may  eiUier  excite  the  indignation  or  draw  on  them  the  derision  of  the  latter. 
The  poligr  of  the  court  of  Rome  has  become  as  cautious,  cireumH)ect,  and 
timid  as  it  was  once  adventurous  and  violent ;  and  though  their  pretensiona 
to  infallibility,  on  which  all  their  authority  is  founded,  &  not  allow  them  to 
renounce  any  jurisdiction  which  they  have  at  any  time  claimed  or  exatased. 
they  find  it  expedient  to  suffer  many  of  their  prerogatives  to  he  dormant^  and 
not  to  expose  themselves  to  the  risk  of  losing  that  remainder  of  power  whidx 
thev  still  enjoy,  by  ill-timed  attempts  towaras  reviving  obsd^  pretensioosL 
Before  the  sixteenth  century,  the  popes  were  the  movers  and  directors  in 
every  considerable  enter(Mrise ;  they  were  at  the  head  of  every  great  alliance ; 
and,  being  considered  as  arbiters  m  the  afGurs  of  Ohristen&iu,  the  court  of 
Rome  was  the  centre  of  political  negotiation  and  intrigue.  Since  that  timo 
the  greatest  operations  in  JSun^  have  been  carried  on  mdependent  of  them ; 
they  have  sunic  almost  to  a  level  with  the  other  petty  princes  of  Italy ;  they 
continue  to  claim,  though  they  dare  not  exercise,  the  same  spiritual  jurisdic- 
tion, but  hardly  retain  any  shsidow  of  the  temponu  power  whicai  they  andentiy 
possessed. 
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But  how  ffttal  soerer  the  Ref onnatioii  may  have  been  to  the  power  of  the 
popes,  it  has  contributed  to  improve  the  Church  of  Rome  both  m  sdenee  and 
m  morals.  The  desire  of  equaUing  the  Reformers  in  those  talents  which  had 
procured  them  respect,  the  necessity  of  aoquiring  the  knowledge  requisite  for 
delBiiding  their  own  tenets  or  refuting  the  arguments  of  then:  opponents, 
together  with  the  emulation  natural  between  two  rival  Churches,  engaged  the 
Roman  Catholio  clergy  to  apply  themsdves  to  the  study  of  useful  science, 
which  they  eultifated  with  sucn  assiduity  and  success  that  they  have  gradually 
heoome  as  emiiient  in  literature  as  they  were  in  some  periods  infiumous  for 
ignoianoe.  The  same  principle  occasioned  a  change  no  less  considerable  in  the 
bMvals  d  the  Romish  der^.  Various  causes,  which  have  formeriy  been 
ennmeiBted,  had  incurred  m  introducing  great  irr^:ularity,  and  even  disso- 
lotion  of  manners,  among  the  popish  clen;y.  Luther  and  his  adherents  be«:an 
their  attack  on  the  Church  with  such  vehement  inveetivee  against  these,  that, 
in  order  to  remove  the  scandal  and  sUence  their  declamations,  greater  decency 
of  conduct  became  neoessaiy.  The  Reformers  themselves  were  J90  eminent  not 
only  for  the  purity  but  even  austerity  of  their  manners,  and  had  acquired 
socn  reputation  among  the  people  on  that  account,  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
deigy  must  have  soon  lost  all  credit  if  they  had  not  endeavoured  to  conform 
in  some  measure  to  their  standard.  They  knew  that  all  their  actions  fell 
under  the  severe  inspection  of  the  Protestants,  whom  enmity  and  emulation 
prompted  to  obsMve  every  vice,  or  even  impropriety,  in  their  conduct,  to  cen* 
sore  them  without  indulgence,  and  to  expose  them  without  mercy.  This 
rendered  them,  of  course,  not  only  cautious  to  avoid  such  enormities  as  might 
give  offence^  but  studious  to  acquire  the  rirtues  which  might  merit  praise.  In 
Spain  and  Portugal,  where  the  tyrannical  jurisdiction  of  the  inquisition 
crtisbed  the  Protestant  faith  as  soon  as  it  appeared,  the  spirit  of  Popery  eon- 
tinnes  invariable;  science  has  made  small  prcM^ress,  and  the  character  of 
eoelesiflstics  has  undergone  little  change.  But  m  those  countries  where  the 
members  ol  the  two  Churches  have  mingled  freely  with  each  other,  or  have 
carried  on  any  considerable  intercourse,  either  commercial  or  literar^,  an  ex- 
traordinary alteration  in  the  ideas  as  well  as  in  the  morals  of  the  popish  eocle- 
siastiCB  is  manifest  In  France,  the  manners  <4  the  dignitaries  and  secular 
clergy  have  become  decent  and  exemplary  in  a  hig^  degree.  Many  of  them 
have  been  dislmgnished  for  all  the  accoinplishments  and  virtues  which  can 
adorn  their  proinsion,  and  differ  greatly  from  their  predecessors  before  the 
Reformation,  both  in  their  maxims  and  in  their  conduct 

Nor  has  the  influence  of  the  Reformation  been  felt  only  by  the  inferior 
members  <A  the  Roman  Catholic  Church ;  it  has  extended  to  the  sea  of  Rome, 
to  the  sovereign  pontifis  themsehres.  Violations  of  decorum,  and  even  tres- 
passes against  morality,  which  passed  without  censure  in  those  ases  when 
neither  the  power  of  the  popes  nor  the  veneration  of  the  people  for  their  cha- 
racter had  any  bounds,— when  there  was  no  hostile  eye  to  observe  the  errors 
in  their  conduct,  and  no  adversaries  zealous  to  inveigh  against  them,-— would 
be  liable  now  to  the  severest  animadversion,  and  excite  general  indignation  or 
horror.  Instead  of  rivalling  the  courts  of  temporal  princes  in  gayety  and  sur- 
passing them  in  licentiousness,  the  popes  have  studied  to  assume  manners 
more  severe  and  more  suitable  to  their  ecclesiastical  character.  The  chair  of 
St  Peter  hath  not  been  polluted,  during  two  centuries,  bv  any  pontiff  that 
resembled  Alexander  VL,  or  several  of  his  predecessors,  who  were  a  disgrace 
to  religion  and  to  human  nature.  Throughout  this  long  succession  of  popes, 
a  wonderful  deoomm  of  conduct,  compared  with  that  of  preceding  ages,  is 
observable.    Many,  of  them,  especially  among  the  pontins  of  the  present 
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oeDtai7,hav6  been  oonii^icaoua  foralllbe  viituw  beoomia^  their  hi^^  itaiiont 
and  by  thdr  huQumity,  their  love  of  litentuie^  aDd  their  moderatioii,  have 
made  some  atonemeot  to  mankiDd  for  the  crimes  oi  their  predeceBsora.  Thus 
the  b^iefidal  influences  of  the  Reformation  have  been  more  extensive  than 
they  appear  on  a  superficial;  view ;  and  this  g;reat  division  in  the  Christiaa 
Church  nath  contributed,  in  some  measure^  to  increase  purity  of  mannen,  ta 
difiuse  science,  and  to  inspire  humani^.  Histoiy  recites  such  a  number  of 
shoddn^  events  occasioned  by  religious  dissensions  that  it  must  afford  peculiar 
satisfaction  to  trace  any  one  salutaiy  or  beneficial  effect  to  that  source  from 
which  so  manj  fatal  calamities  have  flowed. 

The  repubhc  of  Venioei  which  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  eentuiy  had 
i^[vpeared  so  formidable  that  almost  all  the  potentates  of  Europe  united  in  a 
confederacy  for  its  destruction,  declined  gradually  from  its  ancient  power  sjid 
i^plendour.  The  Venetians  not  onlv  lost  a  great  part  of  their  teiritoiy  in  tiie 
war  excited  by  the  League  of  Oamoray,  but  the  revenues  as  well  as  vifioar  ol 
the  state  were  exhausted  bv  their  extraordinaiy  and  long-continued  efforts  in 
their  own  defence;  and  that  commerce  by  which  thej[  had  acquired  their 
wealth  and  power  began  to  decay*  without  any  hopes  of  itsreviviiik.  All  the 
&tal  consequences  to  their  repuoiic,  which  the  safety  of  the  Veneoan  senate 
foresaw  on  the  first  discovery  of  a  passage  to  the  Bast  Indies  by  the  Cape  of 
Qood  HopcL  actually  took  place.  Their  endeavours  to  prevent  the  Portuguese 
from  establishing  themselves  in  the  East  Indies,  not  only  by  exciting  the 
Boldans  of  Egypt,  and  the  Ottoman  monarchs,  to  turn  their  arms  against  such 
dangerous  intruders,  but  by  affording  secret  aid  to  the  infidels  m  wder  to 
insure  their  success,**  proved  ineffectual  The  activity  and  valour  of  the 
Portuguese  surmounted  everv  obstacle,  and  obtained  such  a  firm  footing  in 
that  fertile  countoy  as  secured  to  them  large  possessions,  together  with  an  in- 
fluence still  more  extensive.  Lisbon,  instead  of  Venice,  became  the  staple  for 
the  precious  commodities  of  the  Bast  The  Venetians,  after  having  possessed 
lor  many  years  the  monopoly  of  that  beneficial  commerce,  had  the  mortifica- 
tion to  DO  excluded  from  umost  any  share  in  it  The  discoveries  of  the 
Spaniards  m  the  Western  World  proved  no  less  fatal  to  inferior  brandies  of 
their  commeroeb  The  ori^pal  defects  which  were  formerly  pointed  out  in  the 
oonstitution  of  the  Venetian  republic  stUl  continueiL  ana  1^  disadvantages 
with  which  it  undertook  any  great  enterprise  increased  rather  than  diminished. 
The  sources  from  which  it  derived  its  extraordinary  riches  and  power  being 
dried  up,  the  interior  vigour  of  the  state  declined,  and,  of  course^  its  extermu 
operations  became  less  mrmidableL  Long  before  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
oentury,  Vemoe  ceased  to  be  one  of  the  principal  powers  in  Europe,  and 
dwindwd  .into  a  seo(mdary  and  subaltern  state.  Eut,  as  the  senate  had  the 
address  to  conceal  the  diminutiim  of  its  power,  under  the  veil  of  moderation 
and  caution,  as  it  made  no  rash  effort  that  could  discover  its  weaknesi^  as  the 
sympt<Hns  d  political  decay  in  states  are  not  soon  observed,  and  are  seldom  so 
apparent  to  their  neighbours  as  to  occasion  any  sudden  alteration  in  their  con- 
duct towards  them,  Venice  continued  long  to  be  considered  and  req^ected. 
She  was  treated  not  according  to  her  present  condition,  but  according  to  the 
rank  which  she  had  formeriy  neld.  Charles  V.,  as  well  as  the  kings  of  Frauoe^ 
his  rivals,  courted  her  assistance  with  emulation  and  solicitude  in  all  their 
enteiprisea.  Even  down  to  the  close  of  the  centuiy.  Venice  renuuued  not  only 
an  object  of  attention,  but  a  considerable  seat  of  political  negotiation  and 
intrigue. 

That  authority  which  the  first  Cosmo  de'  Medid,  and  Lawrence^  his  grand- 

**  flrthtf.  Script.  Ber.  OemMii.,  vok  tt.  p.  BIS. 
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son,  had  aoqnired  in  the  reimblic  of  Florence  by  their  beneficence  and  abilities 
inspired  their  descendants  with  the  ambition  of  usurpinff  the  'soyereigntj  in 
theur  country,  and  paved  their  way  towards  it.  CharMs  Y.  placed  Al^uuider 
de*  Medid  at  the  head  of  the  republic,  and  to  the  natural  interest  and  power 
of  the  family  added  the  weight  as  well  as  credit  of  the  imperial  protection.  Of 
these,  his  successor  Cosmo,  sumamed  the  Great,  availed  himself ;  and»  estab- 
lishing his  supreme  authority  on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  republican  constitu- 
tion, he  transmitted  that^  together  with  the  title  of  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany, 
to  his  descendants.  Their  dominionB  were  composed  of  the  territories  which 
had  belonged  to  the  three  commonwealthB  of  ^orence,  Pisa,  and  Sieni^  and 
formed  one  of  the  most  respectable  of  the  Italian  states. 

The  dukes  of  Savoy,  dunng  the  former  part  of  the  siiteenth  century,  pos- 
sessed territories  which  were  not  oonsiderabie  either  for  extent  or  value ;  and 
the  French,  having  seized  the  greater  part  of  theoL  obliged  the  reigning  duke 
to  retire  for  safely  to  the  strong  fortress  of  Nice,  where  he  shut  himself  up  for 
several  years,  while  his  son,  the  prince  ol  Piedmont,  endeavoured  to  better  his 
fortune  by  serving  as  an  adventurer  in  the  armies  of  Spain.  The  peace  of 
Ohateau-Cambresis  restored  to  him  his  paternal  domimons.  As  taese  are 
environed  on  every  hand  bv  powerful  neignbonrs,  all  whose  motions  the  dukes 
ol  Savoy  most  observe  witn  the  greatest  attentkni,  in  order  not  only  to  guard 
against  the  danger  of  being  surprised  and  overpowered,  but  that  they  may 
choose  their  side  with  discernment  in  those  quarrels  wherein  it  is  impossible 
for  them  to  avoid  taking  j>art,  this  peculiarity  of  their  situation  seems  to  have 
had  no  inconsiderable  innuence  on  their  character.  By  rousing  them  to  per- 
petual attention,  by  keeping  Uieir  ingenuity  always  on  the  stretch,  and  engaging 
them  in  almost  continual  action,  it  nath  formed  a  race  of  princes  more  saga- 
cious in  discovering  their  true  interests,  more  decisive  in  their  resolutions,  and 
more  dexterous  in  availing  themselves  of  every  occurrence  which  presented 
itself,  than  any,  perhaps,  that  can  be  singled  out  in  the  history  of  Burope. 
By  gradual  aot^uisitions  the  dukes  of  Savoy  have  added  to  their  territories^  as 
weUas  to  their  own  importance ;  and,  aspiring  at  length  to  regal  dignity, 
which  they  obtained  about  half  a  century  ago,  by  we  title  of  kings  of 
Sardinia,  they  hold  now  no  inconsiderable  rank  among  the  monarchs  of 
Burope. 

The  territories  which  form  the  republic  of  the  United  Netherlands  were 
lost,  during  the  first  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  among  the  numerous 
provinces  subject  to  the  house  of  Austria,  and  were  then  so  inconsiderable  that 
hardly  one  opportunity  of  mentioning  them  hath  occurred  in  all  the  busy 
period  of  this  history.  But  soon  after  the  peace  of  Ohateau-Cambresis  the 
violent  and  bigoted  maxims  of  Philip's  government,  being  carried  into  execu- 
tion with  unrelenting  rigour  by  the  duke  of  Alva,  exasperated  tiie  people  of 
the  Low  Countries  to  such  a  degree  that  they  threw  off  the  Spanish  yoke  and 
asserted  th«r  ancient  liberties  and  laws.  These  they  defended  with  persevering 
valour,  which  gave  employment  to  the  arms  of  Spain  during  half  a  century, 
exhausted  the  vigour,  ruined  the  reputation  of  that  monarchy,  and  at  last 
constrained  their  ancient  masters  to  recognize  and  to  treat  with  them  as  a 
free  and  independent  state.  This  state^  founded  on  liberty  and  reared  by 
industry  and  economy,  grew  into  great  reputation,  even  while  stmg^ling  for 
its  existenca  But  when  peace  and  security  allowed  it  to  enlarge  its  views  and 
to  extend  its  commerce^  it  rose  to  be  one  of  the  most  respecSible  as  well  as 
enterprising  powers  in  Europe. 

The  transactions  of  the  kingdoms  in  the  north  of  Burope  have  been  seldom 
attended  to  in  the  course  of  this  history. 
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Runia  remained  baried  in  that  barbarism  and  obBcnrity  from  which  it  waa 
called  about  the  beginning  of  the  preeent  oentnry  by  the  creatiTe  genius  of 
Peter  the  Qreat,  who  made  his  country  known  and  formidable  to  i&  rest  of 
Europe. 

In  i)enmark  and  Sweden,  during  the  reisn  of  Charles  V.,  great  revolutions 
happened  in  their  constitutions  civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical.  In  the  fonuer 
kingdom,  a  tyrant  beinc  dognuled  from  the  throne  and  expelled  the  country, 
a  new  prince  was  called  by  the  voice  of  the  people  to  assume  the  reins  oc 
government  In  the  latter,  a  fierce  people^  roused  to  arms  by  injuries  and 
ofmression,  shook  off  the  Danish  yoke,  and  conferred  the  regal  dignity  on  its 
deliverer,  Gustavus  Ericson,  who  bad  all  the  virtues  of  a  hero  and  of  a  patriot 
Denmaric,  exhausted  by  foreign  wars  or  weakened  by  the  dissensions  netween 
the  king  and  tlie  nobles,  became  incMiable  of  such  ciibrts  as  were  requisite  in 
order  to  recover  the  ascendant  whi<m  it  had  long  possessed  in  the  north  of 
Europe.  Sweden,  as  soon  as  it  was  freed  from  the  dominion  of  strangers, 
began  to  recruit  its  strength,  and  acquired  in  a  short  time  such  internal  vigour 
that  it  became  the  first  kingdom  m  the  North.  Early  in  the  subsequent 
centurjr  it  rose  to  such  a  high  rank  among  the  powers  of  Eurone  that  it  had 
the  chief  merit  in  forming,  as  well  as  conducting,  that  powerful  league  which 
protected  not  only  the  Protestant  religkMi  but  the  liberties  of  Gennany  against 
the  bigotiy  and  ambitkm  of  the  bouse  <rf  Austria. 
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HIS  ABDICATION. 


hr  the  Adverttaanent  I  liBfe  nottaedtte  exMenee  of  ■onitry  dooamflnto  in  ttie  Archives  of 
SfanmcM  wfaleh  gfte  la  entifelsr  Mfw  complemton  to  Ibe  lift  of  Cluurliea  Um  FUtb  after  his  ahdl- 
aukm.  The  naniier  In  wlrioii  thaw  documtnte  have  been  brought  before  the  pnbllc  forms  a 
cvrioos  chapter  lo  Iltermrj  bMonr ;  and  the  aeoonnt  which  I  hate  given  of  It  at  the  cloae  of  the 
Flnt  Book  of  the  History  of  Philip  the  Second  nay  not  be  onaooeptable  to  the  reader : 

■■While  the  maaiNcripIs  of  Stanancaa  were  fatddon  flrom  the  world*  a  learned  keeper  of  the 
achivea,  Don  Tomas  Qomalei,  diseontented  wHh  the  vnworthy  viaw  which  had  been  given  of 
«he  latter  dajs  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  had  proited  by  the  materials  which  U^  around  btan,  to 
eshlbit  his  Uu  at  Yoste  In  a  new  and  more  authentic  light.  To  the  volnme  which  he  complied 
for  this  Durpoee  he  gave  the  title  ot*KMm,  £Uaneta  fJUmHeOHMmperodor  Carlot  Quinto 
en  el  mmatUrio  4e  Tiute,*  The  work,  the  principal  value  of  which  consists  In  the  coploua, 
extracts  with  which  it  is  ftmilshed  ftom  the  correspondenoe  oi  Charles  and  his  household,  wss 
1  by  the  author  to  fcualn  In  manoscrlpt:  andathli  death  It  | 


en  el  MmaHetio  4e  Tutte,*  The  work,  the  principal  value  of  which  conalsts  In  the  coploua, 
extracts  with  which  it  is  ftmilshed  ftom  the  correspondenoe  oi  Charles  and  his  household,  wss 
sttfTored  by  the  author  to  feualn  In  manuscript :  and  at  his  death  It  passed  into  the  hands  of  his 
brother,  wlio  prepared  aiSnmmaiy  of  Its  contentB»  and  endeavoured  to  dispose  of  the  Tulnme  at 
a  price  so  exorbitant  that  it  remained  for  msny  yean  without  a  pmrchaMr.    It  was  finally 


I  strange  that  H  should  have  brought  even  this  snm,  since  the  time  of  the  sale  was  that  in 

...  wmaoefw 

whioh 

1  government  was  tna ^         

Areetlon  of  M.  Mlgnet.    Themaonscrlpt  oonU  not  be  in  better  hsnds  than  in  tho»eof  ascholar 


which  the  new  airangraients  wen  made  for  givtmr  admission  to  the  archives  that  oontsined  the 
erlglnsl  documents  on  wldoh  the  Gontaiea  MS.  was  founded.  The  work  Uiua  bought  by 
dM  Fk«nch  n>vemment  was  transferred  to  the  ^roMestdst  Anoint  BtramgtrtM^  then  under  the 


who  has  so  snooessftilly  carried  the  torch  of  criticism  into  sane  of  ths  darkest  passages  of 
Spanhdi  history.  His  oocnpatlons,  however,  took  him  In  another  direction ;  sod  for  eight  years 
the  tioniales  lt&  remained  ss  completely  hidden  ftom  the  world  In  the  ParisUm  archives  as  it 


it  had  been  Intended,  It  wss  thron|^  the  agency,  not  of  a  French,  but  of  a  British  writer.  This 
was  Hr.  Sthrllng,  the  author  of  the  *  Annals  of  the  Artists  of  Spain,'— a  work  honourable  to  Its 
author  for  the  ftinUlaritj  it  ahows  not  only  with  the  state  of  the  aru  In  that  country,  but  also 
with  Ita  literature. 

-  Mr.  SUrling,  during  a  yistt  to  the  Penlnsnk  in  1849,  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Tnste ;  and  the 
trsditions  and  noary  reminiscences  ntheied  round  the  spot  left  such  an  impression  on  the 
tnreller's  mind  that  on  his  return  to  England  he  made  them  the  snttl^ct  of  two  elaborate  papers 


In  laser's  Hsgasine,  In  the  numbers  for'AprU  snd  May,  1861 .  Althooedi  these  sphited  essays 
rested  wholly  on  printed  works,  which  had  long  been  acccaslble  to  the  scnolar,  ttiey  were  found 
to  contatai  many  new  and  highly  Intereeting  details ;  showing  how  superfldallv  Mr.  Sttrling's 
prfdfreawtrs  had  examined  the  records  of  the  emperor's  residence  at  Ynste.  Still,  In  his  account 
the  author  liad  omitted  tlie  most  important  Idtture  of  Chariea's  monastic  life,— the  influenoe 
which  1m  exercised  on  the  admlnlstiatlon  of  the  kingdom.  This  was  to  be  gitbered  lh>m  the 
•    lofr  ^^ 


-Mr.  Stlriing,  who  through  that  taiexhaustlble  repository,  the  Handbook  of  Spahi,  had  becoma 
acquainted  with  the  existenoe  of  the  OonsalsB  MS.,  was,  at  the  time  of  writing  his  essays. 
Ignorant  of  Ito  fiUe.  On  learning  afterwaids  where  It  wss  to  be  found,  he  visited  Paris,  snd, 
having  obtsined  soop«  to  the  volume,  so  fkr  profited  by  Its  contents  ss  to  make  them  the  bssis 
of  a  lieparBte  work,  which  he  entitled  *  The  Cloister  Lllb  of  Charles  the  Fifth.'  It  soon  attracted 
the  attention  of  vdiolars,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  went  through  several  editions,  and  was 
received,  in  short,  with  sn  avidltv  which  showed  both  the  Importance  attached  to  the  develop- 
ments the  author  had  made,  and  the  attractive  form  in  which  he  liad  presented  them  to  the 


**The  Parisian  scholars  were  now  stimulated  to  turn  to  account  the  treasure  which  had 
rsmalncd  eo  long  neglected  on  their  shelves.  In  I86i,  lees  than  two  year«  after  the  appearance 
of  Mr.  Silrltaig's  book,  M.  AmMee  Pichot  pabUsbed  bis  •  Cknmiqu€  de  Charlet-Quint,'  a  work 
whicli,  ihr  tnm  being  confined  to  the  latter  days  of  the  emperor,  covers  the  whole  range  of  his 
biography,  presenttog  a  large  amount  of  information  in  re^ud  to  his  personal  haUts,  as  well  ss 
to  the  Intenor  organlsstion  of  his  government  and  the  policy  which  directed  it.  The  whole  is 
enridied,  moreover,  by  a  multitude  of  historical  incidents,  that  may  be  regarded  rather  as 
subsidlaxy  than  essential  to  the  conduct  of  the  narrative,  abich  la  enlivened  by  much  ingenious 
criticism  on  the  state  of  manners,  arte,  and  moral  culture  of  the  period. 

**  It  waa  not  long  after  the  appearsnce  of  this  work  that  M.  Gachard,  whom  I  have  elsewhere 
nctloed  as  having  been  commlsnoned  by  the  Belgian  government  to  make  extensive  resesrches 
In  the  Archives  of  Slmanras,  gave  to  the  public  some  of  the  finite  of  his  labouza,  In  the  first 
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yo\wa»iai^*RdraU$€iMi>HdeChaH»-<MnL'    It  Is  devoted  to  the  lelten  of  the  enperar 
•ndlila  boweliold,  wUch  form  the  staple  of  the  Genieles  MS. ;  thus  pUdng  et  the  dispositliMi 
of  the  ftatun  biograpber  of  Charles  the  orif^  materiele  with  whkfa  to  leoooalnici  the  ^^ 
of  his  latter  daye. 

••Lastly  casse  the  woit,  long  expected,  of  M.  Mlgoct,  •  Cftorlct-^Mliii;  mm  AbdieaUem.  «m 
afyo^t  et  ta  MoH  on  Mkmoitktt  d«  TuaU.'  It  was  the  repredvcthm.  In  a  mora  extended  and 
elaborate  farm,  of  a  series  of  pepen  the  lint  of  whkh  appealed  shorUy  after  the  pobNostloD  of 
Mr.  SUrliag's  book.  In  this  work  the  French  author  takes  the  clear  and  oonpi^benBlTe  tItw 
of  his  snlject  so  oharacteiisllc  of  till  genlna.  The  dfchit  and  debatable  boImU  he  disuwsia 
with  acQteness  and  predsloo;  and  the  whole  story  of  Gharles'a  ■wMstte  life  he  pwssnis  la 
eo  Inmlnuns  an  aspect  to  the  reader  ss  leaves  netUng  Itether  to  be  desired. 

*•  The  critic  may  Uke  some  Interest  In  comparing  the  different  manners  In  which  the  several 
writets  have  dealt  wHh  the  snUeot,  each  aooaidhig  to  his  own  taste  or  the  bent  of  his  genlML 
Tbos,  throngh  Stirling's  more  nee  and  fibrillar  namtive  there  rans  ajpleaaaat  vein  of  hmMvor, 
with  piqnancy  enough  to  alve  It  a  reUah,  showing  the  aothor's  sensibility  to  the  lodicrMis,  for 
which  Charles's  stingy  habits  and  excessive  lore  ef  good  dieer,  even  in  the  conveDt.  ABmlsh 
Ikeqnent  occasion. 


••Qoite  adiffnrent  oonoeplion  Is  A»rmed  by  MIgnek  of  the  emperor's  chsiaotor,  whkh  he  hsa 
cast  in  the  true  heroic  movid,  not  deigning  to  reoognim  a  ehigle  deftei,  however  ellglil.  which 
may  at  aU  impair  the  miOeety  of  Uw  proportiona.    Finally  Amidfo  PkdMM,  fa>«te^  of  the 


ftaily  with  the  msin  body  of  the  narrative  aa  not  to  impair  the  nnity  of  interest. 
* '     •       •  BmerttooT 


••Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  comparative  mevlto  of  theee  eminent  writen  in  the  exccn- 
tion  of  their  task,  the  effect  of  their  labonra  hM  nndonbtedly  been  to  make  that  the  plalnfet 
which  was  beibre  the  moot  obeenre  portion  of  the  history  of  Oharlee  the  Fifth." 

1  may  add  to  thts  aooonnt  that,  einoe  the  pnblloallon  of  the  HMery  of  Pfanip  the  Second, 
M.  Gadiard  has  given  to  the  world  his  second  volnme  of  the  ••Mfwite  §t  Mart  da  CkoHt^ 
QMimt,**  containing  some  additional  tailiMmattai  of  interest  in  regard  to  Gharietf'ii  convent  life^  br 
Which  I  have  not  idled  to  profli. 


BOOK  I. 


Tbe  GooTent  of  Taste— CIimtm's  Departnn  fhmi  the  NetberUmto— His  Vojrage  to  Spain— 
His  PrognsB  throagh  the  Oonntry^ReoepUun  et  yslladolld— Journey  to  JsruidiUa— Hie 
Besldence  there— Dtaoonleni  of  hta  Hoosebold— Hie  Visitors— Femfciow  Indnlgenoe  of  hie 
AppeUte— His  RemoTel  to  Yoete. 

Thb  emperor  Charles  the  Fifth  had  oonoeived  the  design  of  resij^riing  his 
sceptre,  and  withdrawing  from  the  world,  many  years  hefore  he  put  tt  into 
execution.  This  appears  from  a  conversation  which  he  had  soon  after  his 
abdication  with  the  Portuguese  envoy.  Lorenzo  Pires  de  Tavora,  in  which  tbe 
emperor  remarked  that  soon  after  the  capture  of  Tunis,  in  153o,  he  had 
formed  the  purpose  of  abdicating  his  crown.  This  was  in  the  prime  of  life,  in 
the  meridian  oi  his  glory,  when  his  arms  had  just  been  crowned  with  a 
brilliant  victory.  The  despondency  into  which  he  was  thrown  by  the  death  of 
his  beautiful  and  beloved  consort,  Isabella  of  Portugal,  some  five  ycan^  kter, 
heightened  still  further  his  disgust  with  the  world.  The  tender  age  of  his  son, 
Philip,  induced  him  to  defer  the  immediate  execution  of  his  plan,  which  was 
still  rurther  postponed  by  the  wei^tv  afiairs  that  pressed  on  hlnLand 
especially  by  the  religious  wars  in  which  ne  was  involved  in  Qermanjr.  When 
atlen^  the  hour  ofhis  abdication  did  arrive,  it  found  him  broken  in  health, 
and  with  spirits  greatly  depressed  by  the  series  of  reverses  which  had  gathered 
like  dark  clouds  round  the  evening  of  his  reign.  He  lamented  to  the  Portu- 
guese ambassador  that  he  had  not  earlier  taken  this  step,  when  he  could  have 
done  it  so  much  more  gracefully,  while  his  fame  was  not  yet  tarnished  by 
defeat. 

The  place  selected  by  diaries  for  his  retreat  was  the  Jeronvmite  monastery 
ol  Tnste^  Spain,  situated  at  the  base  of  a  mountain-ri^Ke  that  traverses  the 
north  of  Bstremadura.  The  order  of  St  Jerome  is  Spanish  in  its  origin,  which 
dates  as  far  back  as  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Humble  in  its 
beginning,  it  soon  rose,  under  the  patronage  of  princes  and  the  benefactions  of 
the  pious,  to  hi^h  consideration.  Its  domains  extended  overeveiy  part  of  the 
Peninsula,  and  its  convents,  occupying  the  most  picturesque  situations,  some- 
times assumed  the  aspect,  and  almost  the  dimensions,  of  castellated  towns. 
The  growing  reputation  of  the  brotherhood  kept  pace  with  the  prosperous 
condition  of  their  fortunes.  If  in  point  of  scholarship  they  could  not  boast  such 
names  as  some  other  fraternities  they  mi^^ht  challenge  a  comparison  with  any 
for  the  decorum,  and  even  sanctity,  of  their  lives,  for  the  pomp  and  splendour 
of  their  religions  services,  and  for  the  munificence  witii  wnicJi  they  mspensed 
their  charities  to  the  poor.  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  by  no  means  prodigal  of 
his  money,  even  towards  the  Church,  endowed  more  than  one  monastery  of 
the  order.  Charles  the  Fifth  honoured  it  still  further  by  selecting  Tuste,  as 
we  have  seen,  for  the  place  of  his  retreat ;  and  Philip  the  second  distinguished 
it  from  every  other  fraternity  by  lodging  its  members  in  the  palace-oonvent  of 
theBscoriaL 
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The  oommunity  at  Tuste  was  among  the  most  andent  houses  of  the  order, 
dating  from  the  year  1404.  The  name,  which  some  writers  have  inconectiy 
caUedSt  Jiist,  or  St  Justus,  was  derived  from  no  saint,  but  from  a  little  steieam 
that  gushed  from  the  neighbouring  hills.  The  handful  of  monks,  of  which  the 
convent  consisted  at  the  o^ginning,  were  sorely  annoved  by  the  depredatioDs 
and  insults  to  which  they  were  exposed  from  a  neighbouring  monastery  of  a 
rival  order.  They  were  subseqaenthr  placed  'by  theur  superior  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  counts  of  Orepesa,  wno  possessed  laree  patrimonial  estates  in 
that  quarter  of  the  country.  In  process  of  time  the  little  ccMnmunity  grew  in 
opulence  and  strength  so  as  to  be  able  to  protect  itsell  Its  broad  acres  ex- 
tended far  over  the  cultivated  vera  ;  its  convent  was  sunounded  with  oran^ 
gardens  and  orchards ;  the  buildings  gradually  expanded  from  diminutive 
cloisters  into  the  ampler  dimensions  required  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
increased  number  of  the  inmates,  and  not  long  before  the  arrival  of  (Varies 
bad  been  enlarged  by  a  spacious  quadrangle,  tnat  displayed  the  more  degant 
style  of  architecture  which  had  been  recently  introduced  from  Italy. 

In  the  hour  of  their  prosperity  the  monks  of  Tuste  fully  vindicated  the 
reputation  for  hospitality  belonging  to  their  order.  Their  doors  were  freely 
opened  to  the  pilgrim  ;  their  board  was  bountifullv  spread  for  the  poor  who  • 
elaved  alms  at  the  convent  gate ;  and  the  eood  brethren,  to  whom  long  practice  • 
bad  given  a  skill  that  almost  amountea  to  science,  were  never  weaiy  of 
administering  relief  to  the  sick  and  the  infirm. 

How  Charles  came  to  choose  this  secluded  s]^t  in  Estremadura  as  the  place 
of  his  retreat  is  not  very  clear.  There  is  no  evidence  that  he  had  ever  seen  it 
Tet,  as  he  is  known  to  have  resided  more  than  once  in  its  neighbourhood,  he 
rsxKV  possibly  have  strayed  over  the  beautiful  vera,  or  at  least  have  gathered 
such  reports  of  it  from  those  in  the  countiy  as  pleased  his  fancy.  And  cer- 
tainly it  was  the  place  of  all  others  best  suited  to  his  purpose.  Nestling 
among  the  dark  forests  of  oak  and  chestnut  that  dothed  the  sides  and 
descended  to  the  lower  slopes  of  the  sierra,  the  convent  of  Yuste  looked  down 
on  the  cultivated  plain  which  stretched  for  seme  leagues  in  an  unbroken 
expanse  towards  the  city  of  Plasenda.  In  the  depths  of  these  sylvan  solitudes 
the  monarch  might  indulge  in  all  the  luxury  of  a  life  of  ^uiet  contemplation, 
whUe  he  would  not  be  too  far  removed  from  means  of  mtercourse  with  tiie 
world,  with  which,  as  we  shall  see  heroniter,  he  was  still,  in  his  retirement^  to 
maintain  a  lively  sympathy. 

Charies  had  obtmed  a  plan  from  two  of  the  best  architects  in  Spain  for 
the  construction  of  such  a  dwelling,  to  be  attached  to  the  convent,  as  should 
answer  for  the  accommodation  of  nimself  and  the  few  followers  who  were  to 
accompany  him  to  his  retreat.  He  had  advised  Philip  of  his  intenti6n  to 
build,  and  afterwards  had  directed  his  son  to  visit  the  spot  in  person  and 

guicken  the  operations  of  those  who  had  charge  of  the  work.  But  it  was  not 
1  the  power  either  of  Charles  or  Philip  to  chan^  the  laws  o(  nature,  or  to 
accelerate  the  sluggish  movements  of  the  Spanuurd.  More  than  two  years 
bad  elapsed,  and,  though  the  plan  of  the  biulding  was  extremely  simple,  the 
work  was  far  from  being  completed.  The  emperor's  impatience  could  brook 
no  further  delay.  But  there  was  good  reason  to  fear  that  on  his  arrival  at 
Yuste  the  mansion  would  not  be  ready  for  his  reception. 

On  the  eighth  of  August,  1556.  Charies  quitted  Brussels  and  took  his  way 
to  the  port  <3  Flushing,  where  a  fleet  of  fifty-six  vessels  was  waiting  to  escort 
him  and  his  retinue  to  Spain.  He  was  accompanied  by  a  number  A  Flemish 
ords,  some  few  of  whom  were  to  attend  him  on  his  voyage.  Among  these  was 
Florence  de  Montmorency,  baron  of  Montigny,  the  unfortunate  nobleman 
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afterwsrdB  doomed  hv  his  aoYoreigD  to  an  obscure  and  ignominious  death.  In 
the  company  were  also  two  sisters  of  the  emperor,  tne  dowoger  queens  of 
Hungary  and  Portugal  The  former  and  younger  of  these,  Mary,  mid  lately 
held  the  post  of  regent  of  the  Netherlands,  where  her  vigorous  rule  had  for 
Biany  years  put  a  curb  on  the  free  and  mdepNendeut  spirit  of  the  people.  In 
her  masculine  qualities  she  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  her  amiable  sister, 
the  OQoe  beautoul  Eleanor,  the  ill-assorted  oride  of  Francis  the  First,  and, 
after  his  death,  married  to  the  king  of  Portugal,  whom  she  had  also  sur- 
vived She  was- a  year  older  than  the  emperor,  who  had  always  regarded  her 
with  peculiar  affection^  which  he  intimated  in  his  correspondence  oy  usually 
addressing  her  as  **  ma  meilUure  soeurJ*  The  royal  ladies,  who  held  their 
brother  in  the  greatest  reverence^  like  him  were  weary  of  the  world,  and 
▼ished  for  the  remainder  of  their  days  to  e^joy  the  sweets  of  domestic 
nivac^.  They  would  have  accompanied  Charles  to  his  place  of  retirement. 
But»  as  that  could  not  be,  they  proposed  to  seek  out  some  quiet  spot  in  the 
Peninsula,  as  little  removed  as  mignt  be  from  the  monastic  residence  of  the 
emperor. 

The  imperial  train  was  yet  further  swelled  by  a  considerable  number  of 
followers,  who  were  to  be  permanently  retained  in  the  service  of  the  monarch. 
The  emperor's  household  had  been  formed  on  the  splendid  model  of  the  Bur- 
gondian  court  It  had  consisted  of  no  less  than  seven  hundred  and  sixty-two 
persons.  From  these  he  now  selected  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  attend  him  to 
Spain,  of  whom  somewhat  more  than  a  third  were  to  remain  with  him  at 
Yuste.  Among  the  number  were  his  major-domo,  his  physician,  his  secre- 
taries, his  chamberkuns,  and  other  functionaries^  intimating  that  though  he 
had  chosen  a  monastery  as  the  place  of  his  residence,  he  had  no  mtention  of 
leadine  the  life  of  a  monk 

Phi^p  Joined  his  father  at  Ghent'  There  the  emperor,  tenderly  embracing 
liis  son.  bade  him  adieu,  and  left  him  to  assume  that  burden  of  sovereignty 
which  oad  pressed  so  heavily  on  his  own  declining  years.  Charles  continued 
bis  way  to  uie  ooast^  where,  on  the  thirteenth  of  September,  he  embarked  on 
board  the  Bertendooa,  a  Biscayan  vessel  of  five  hundred  and  sixty -five  tons, 
which  had  been  fitted  up  expressly  for  his  accommodation.  The  emperor's 
fabin,  which  was  on  the  upper  deck,  consisted  of  two  large  apartments,  and 
two  smaller  rooms,  or  cabinets.  It  was  furnished  with  eight  windows,  which 
commanded  views  in  every  direction.  The  wood-work  was  curiously  carved, 
and  hung  with  green  drapery.  The  bed,  as  well  as  some  of  the  heavier  ami- 
diairs,  was  suspended  by  ropes  from  the  ceiling;,  that  the  emperor's  gonty 
limbs  might  be  as  little  incommoded  as  possible  by  the  motion  of  the  vessel. 
On  the  same  deck  accommodations  were  provided  for  some  of  his  principal 
attendants ;  while  below,  ample  space  was  allotted  to  the  royal  kitchen,  and 
to  the  burder,  which  was  bountifully  supplied  with  stores  for  the  voyage. 

His  two  sisters,  with  their  retinues,  nad  quarters  prepared  for  them  in  a 
Flemish  vessel  On  the  thirteenth  the  fleet  weighed  anchor,  but,  encounter- 
iog  a  head- wind,  was  detained  at  Bammekens,  where  Charles,  on  the  momhig 
of  the  seventeenth,  received  a  final  visit  from  his  son.  who  had  lingered  at 
tihent    On  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  the  fleet  took  its  departure. 

It  was  on  the  seventh  of  September,  1517,  thirty-nine  years  before  this,  that 
Chuies  had  quitted  these  same  shores  on  a  visit  to  Spain,  whither  he  was 

*  So  my  Ytt^smem,  in  opposition  to       which  is  a  stmple  Itinerary,  is  still  io  msou- 
•oaw  other  aaUwritles.    His  nsme,  however,       scriptk  and  copies  of  it  are  not  readily  met 
outweii^  them  all.    He  titled  an  imporUnt       with.    My  own  copy  la  fVom  a  manoacript  in 
office  in  the  honsebold  of  the  emp<Tor,  and      the  Imperial  Library  of  Vienna, 
afterwards  ia  that  of  hia  son.     U\b  work, 
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goine  to  receive  the  rich  inheritance  which  had  descended  to  him  from  hk 
grandparents.  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  the  Catholic.  He  was  then  in  the 
morning  of  life,  just  entering  on  a  career  as  splendid  as  ever  opened  to  joudk 
ambition.  How  ditl'erent  must  have  been  the  reflections  which  now  crowded 
on  his  mind,  as,  with  wasted  health,  and  spirits  sorely  depressed,  he  embarlced 
on  the  same  voyage !  He  had  run  the  race  of  glory,  had  won  the  prise^  and 
found  that  ail  was  vanity.  He  was  now  returning  to  the  goal  whence  he  had 
started,  anxious  only  to  reach  some  quiet  spot  where  he  might  lay  down  his 
weary  limbs  and  be  at  rest' 

In  passing  through  the  Channel,  the  coarse  of  the  fleet  was  again  interrapted 
hj  contrary  winds.  Whfle  it  lay  ofl'  Dover,  the  lord  high  aamiral  came  out 
with  a  squadron  of  flve  shi^,  desirous  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  father-in-law 
of  his  queen.  He  was  received  on  board,  and  permitted  to  kiss  the  empCTor^ 
hand.  A  favourable  breeze  sprung  up  as  the  fleet  neared  the  Isle  of  n  ight» 
and,  continuing  to  blow  for  several  days,  enabled  Charles  to  hold  his  coune 
without  further  delay  till  he  reached  the  coast  of  Spain.  Fortmiateiy,  the 
propitious  state  of  the  weather  allowed  the  emperor  to.  effect  his  landing 
without  inconvenience,  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  September,  in  the  andent  port 
of  Laredo.  But  sotfcely  had  he  set  foot  on  shore  when  the  ?dnd  freshened 
into  a  tempest,  which  scattered  his  little  navy,  compelling  the  ship  bearing  the 
oueens  to  take  refuge  in  the  neighbouring  port  of  Santander,  and  doing  mnch 
damage  to  some  merchant- vessels  off  the  coast,  one  of  which,  with  ito  crew  on 
board,  went  to  the  bottom.  This  disaster  is  so  to  embdlished  by  the  chro- 
niclers of  the  time,  that,  giving  a  touch  of  the  marrelloQS  to  the  aoooont,  they 
represent  the  lost  ship  to  have  been  the  emperor's,  and  that  it  went  down  as 
soon  as  he  had  left  it  If  this  were  so.  it  would  be  still  more  marvellous  that 
no  allusion  to  the  circumstance  should  be  found  in  any  of  the  letters— ol 
which  we  have  several— from  members  of  Charles's  household  while  at  Laredo. 

As  little  do  we  And  mention  made  of  another  extraordinary  drciimstanoe 
reported  by  the  historians,  who  tell  us  that  t^e  emperor,  on  landmg.  prostmted 
himself  on  the  earth,  exclaiming, "  0  thou  common  mother  of  mankind,  naked 
came  I  from  thy  bosom,  and  naked  I  return  to  it  1 "  The  incident^  however 
edifying  in  the  moral  it  may  convey,  has  no  better  foondation  than  the  inven- 
tion of  writers,  who,  far  removed  from  the  scene  of  action,  and  ignorant  of 
what  really  took  place  therc^  were  wiOmg,  by  the  ezhibitk>n  ol  startling  con- 
trasts, to  stimulate  the  imagmation  of  their  readers 

Charles,  on  landing,  found  his  patience  put  to  a  severe  trial  by  the  scantj 
preparations  made  lor  his  reception.  An  epidemic  had  broken  oat  on  the 
voyage,  which  had  carried  off  several  of  the  men.  while  others  remained  dan- 
l^erously  ill  There  were  no  physicians  in  Laredo,  and  scarcely  aooommoda- 
tions  for  the  well  much  less  for  the  sick.  The  emperor  had  directed  that  six 
chaplains  should  be  there  to  meet  him.  Their  spiritual  services,  in  the  present 
state  of  his  followers,  were  more  than  ever  required.  He  had  expected,  more- 
over, to  find  a  considerable  sum  of  money  for  the  payment  of  the  fleet  and  for 
defraying  the  expenses  of  the  voyage.  There  was  nothing  of  all  this  to  be 
seen.  Toe  only  persons  in  waiting  for  him  were  an  alcalde  named  Durango^ 
with  a  posse  of  alguazils,  and  the  bishop  of  Salamanca.  If  it  had  not  been  tor 
the  active  exertions  of  the  good  prelate,  it  would  have  been  diflienlt  for  the 
royal  party  to  procure  the  means  of  subsistence. 

Charles  gave  audible  vent  to  his  displeasure  at  this  apparent  neglect ;  his 
feelings  were  exhibited  in  a  manner  not  to  be  mistaken  in  the  letters  addressed 
by  his  orders  to  VaUadolid,  where  his  daughter  Joanna,  the  regent,  was  holding 
*  lamliuleUedtoaachardfortheBuggeBUoQorttitosUlkingoootnil. 
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her  ooort  This  neglect  of  a  fietther  who  had  so  recently  given  all  that  he  had 
to  Philip  has  brought  much  obloquy  on  his  head.  But  it  would  seem  to  be  un- 
deserved. On  the  fourteenth  of  may  he  had  written  to  his  sister,  the  regent, 
informing  her  of  the  emperor's  speedy  return  to  Spain,  and  directing  her  to 
have  everything  in  readiness  for  him  on  his  landing.  These  comman£  he  had 
repeated  m  a  second  letter,  dated, the  twenty-sixth  of  August  He  had  been 
particular  in  his  instructions,  specifying  the  six  chaplains  and  the  money  for 
the  fleet,  and  enjoining  on  his  sister  to  make  such  arrangements  as  were  due 
to  their  father's  rank  and  would  best  secure  his  personal  comfort.  These 
directions  he  had  repeated  yet  again  in  a  third  letter,  written  September  the 
eighth,  shortly  before  Charles's  embarkation.  Philip,  at  his  distance  from  the 
scene  of  action,  oould  do  no  more. 

Joanna,  on  receiving  these  instmctions  from  her  brother,  gave  orders  at 
once  to  carry  them  into  effect  But,  with  the  procrastinating  habits  of  the 
Spaniards,  it  was  much  easier  to  command  than  to  execute,  let  some  of  the 
biame  may  be  reasonably  laid  at  the  emperor's  own  door,  who,  had  he  come 
earlier,  might  possibly  have  found  things  m  a  better  state  of  preparation.  But 
he  baa  postponed  the  period  of  his  return  so  often  that  the  minds  of  his  sub- 
jects were  unsettled  by  the  delay ;  and  when  at  last  he  did  come,  they  were 
taken  unawares. 

When  Joanna  received  the  letter  announcing  her  father's  presence  in  the 
country,  she  at  once  caused  thanks  to  be  offered  up  in  the  churdies  for  his 
safe  arrival  At  the  same  time  she  despatched  a  messenger  to  the  emperor's 
major-domo.  I>on  Luis  Quixada,  then  residing  on  his  estate  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Yalmdolid,  ordering  him  to  proceed  with  all  expedition  to  the  coast 
and  make  the  necessary  arran^ments  for  his  master's  journey  to  the  capital. 
He  was  especially  to  ascertain  m  what  manner  her  father  wished  to  be  received 
at  court,"whether  with  the  honours  due  to  his  rank,  or  simply  as  a  private 
citizen.  As  this  personage  is  to  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  the  remainder  of 
our  narrative,  it  will  be  well  to  acquaint  the  reader  with  some  particulars  of  his 
history. 

Luis  Mendez  Quixada  belonged  to  an  ancient  and  honourable  family ;  but, 
as  he  was  a  younger  son,  the  family  name  was  the  best  part  of  his  inheritance. 
His  first  introduction  at  court  was  as  a  page  in  the  imperial  household.  He 
afterwards  entered  the  army,  received  a  commisAion  as  captain  of  infantry, 
and  in  time  rose  to  the  rank  of  colonel  He  folbwed  the  emperor  to  the  wars, 
and  distin^shed  himself  on  various  occasions  by  his  gallantly.  He  was  a 
strict  martmet,  and  was  remarked  for  the  perfect  discipline  which  he  main- 
tained among  the  men  under  his  command.  The  emperor,  with  whose  acute 
perception  of  diaracter  the  reader  has  become  acquainted,  did  full  justice  to 
the  excellent  qualities,  and  espedaDy  the  trustworthiness  and  loyal  devotion, 
of  Quixada.  He  was  appointed  one  of  the  three  major-domos  who  formed  part 
of  the  imperial  householo.  In  his  new  capacitv  he  was  brought  into  freouent 
intercourse  with  his  master,  who  soon  bestowed  on  him  more  of  his  conMence 
than  he  gave  to  any  other  man.  At  least  this  is  true  in  one  remarkable  in- 
stancei  Charles  intrusted  to  his  care  his  illegitimate  son,  Don  John  of  Austria, 
the  famous  hero  of  Lepanto,  when  a  child  of  three  years  of  age^  at  the  same 
tame  confiding  to  Quixada  the  secret  of  his  birth.  The  majordomo  was 
married  to  Dona  Magdalena  de  UUoa,  a  lady  of  illustrious  lineage,  which  she 
graced  by  virtues  so  rare  as  to  be  commemorated  in  a  special  biography,  that 
has  expanded  into  a  respectable  quarto  under  the  hands  of  one  of  her  country- 
men. Dofia  Magdalena  took  the  boy  to  her  home  and  her  heart,  supposing  him 
the  fruit  of  some  early  amour  of  her  lord's,  previous  to  his  marriage.  Qmxada 
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did  not  think  proper  to  undeceive  the  Idnd-heMrted  lady,  and  fHthfiilly  kept 
the  perilous  secret,  which  he  may  have  thought  was  the  emperor's  secret  nliter 
than  his  own.  Under  her  maternal  care  the  youns  hero,  who  alwavs  r^;a]:ded 
his  foster-mother  with  grateful  affection^  was  carefully  trained  in  tnose  accom- 
plishments which  fitted  nim  for  the  briibant  career  on  which  he  was  afterwards 
to  enter. 

Quizada  was  a  fine  specimen  of  the  old  Spanish  hidalga  Proud,  pnnctiIion& 
predse  in  his  notions,  he  was  as  nice  in  the  point  of  honour  as  any  paladin  oc 
romance.  He  was  most  orthodox  in  his  creed ;  but^  though  a  true  son  of  the 
Church,  he  had  no  ieH>ect  for  monks,  as  he  showea  rather  plainly  during  his 
residence  at  Yuste.  His  nature  was  frank  and  honest ;  and,  as  ne  seems  to 
have  been  somewhat  querulous  in  his  temper,  he  deliverod  his  mind  occasion- 
ally  with  a  freedom  that  had  in  it  something  less  of  courtesy  than  candour. 
For  the  emperor  he  had  the  greatest  reverence.  This  did  not,  however,  pre- 
vent him  from  addressing  his  master  at  times  with  a  degree  of  plainness  to 
which  the  royal  ear  was  out  little  accustomed.  Charles  nad  the  good  sense 
not  to  be  displeased  with  this  franknes8r|or  he  well  knew  the  sincerity  and 
the  strength  of  Qnizada's  attachment  Ue  had  been,  moreover,  too  long  on 
the  throne  not  to  know  that  truth  was  the  jewel  of  greatest  price  and  the  one 
most  rarely  to  be  found  in  the  palaces  of  princes.  Once,  writing  to  his  son 
concerning  his  preceptor,  Zufiiga,  the  empmr  remarked,  *^  If  he  deals  phunly 
with  you.  it  is  tor  the  love  he  bears  you.  If  he  were  to  flatter  you,  he  would 
be  like  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  you  would  have  no  one  near  to  teD  you  the 
truth ;  and  a  worse  thing  cannot  happen  to  any  one,  old  or  youne.''  When 
Charles  had  made  up  Ids  mind  to  return  to  Spam,  he  settled  on  Quixada  as 
the  most  suitable  person  to  make  the  arrangements  for  his  ioiumey  thronerh 
the  country  and  afterwards  to  take  charge  of  ms  establishment  at  Yuste.  Tbo 
result  justified  his  choice; 

On  receiving  the  reg^t's  letter,  the  mi^or-domo  at  once  threw  himself  into 
his  saddle  andposted  with  all  expedition  to  the  coast  Notwithstanding  the 
bad  condition  of  the  roads,  he  performed  the  journey  of  fifty-five  leagues  in 
something  less  than  three  aay%  making  arrangements,  as  he  went  along,  for 
the  emperor's  reception. 

Quixada's  arrival  at  Laredo  was  greeted  with  joy  by  the  whole  party,  and 
by  none  more  than  Charles,  who  seemed  to  feel  that  m  the  presence  of  his 
miyor-domo  all  difliculties  would  speedily  vanish.  No  time,  indeed,  was  lost ; 
lor  on  the  day  following,  the  sixth  of  October,  the  emperor  and  his  suite  were 
on  the  way  to  VaUadoCd.  As  the  road  frequently  passed  across  roug^  and 
billy  tracts  of  uncultivated  country,  the  emperor  travelled  in  a  horse-litter,  and 
over  the  more  difficult  passages  was  boine  by  his  attendants  in  a  oiair. 
Quixada  rode  by  his  side ;  ana  the  rest  of  his  train  followed  on  horseback.  A 
long  file  of  mules,  with  the  baggage,  brought  up  the  rear.  The  van  was  led  by 
the  alcalde,  Durango,  and  his  posse  of  alguazils,  giving  to  the  whole  proces- 
sion, as  Quixada  thought,  much  the  appearance  of  a  gang  of  prisoners  under 
the  convoy  of  officers  of  justice.  The  two  queens,  with  their  retinues,  followed 
at  the  distance  of  a  day's  march  in  the  rear,  to  obviate  the  annoyance  that 
might  arise  from  the  want  of  accommodations  for  so  large  a  party.  For  the 
greater  convenience  of  Charles,  who  could  ill  endure  the  fatigue  of  so  long  a 
journey,  he  proceeded  by  short  stages,  seldom  exceeding  four  or  five  leagues  in 
a  day. 

As  the  cavalcade  advanced  into  the  country,  and  the  tidings  spread  abroad 
of  the  emperor's  return,  great  numbers  assembled  on  the  route  to  take  their  lart 
k)ok  at  their  sovereign.  At  all  the  principal  places  where  he  halted,  he  waa  met 
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by  Ibe  great  lords  of  the  nei^hbonrhood,  and  by  depatatioDS  from  the  coimeil 
and  from  the  authorities  of  we  dtiea.  As  he  drew  near  to  Biirgoe,  the  great 
constable  of  Castile,  attended  by  a  gallant  retinue  of  foUowere,  came  out  to  meet 
him.  He  would  fain  have  persuaoed  the  emperor  to  allow  arran^ments  to  be 
made  by  the  inhabitants  totgiyrn^  him  a  solemn  reception ;  but  this  he  positively 
declined.  The  evening  haa  set  m  before  Oharlee  entered  the  ancient  dty  of 
the  Oid.  He  was  not  allowed  to  do  this  with  the  privacy  he  had  desired ;  and, 
as  he  passed  through  its  illuminated  streets,  the  bells  of  the  churches  sent 
forth  a  merry  peal  to  give  him  welcome.  He  was  conducted  by  the  constable 
to  his  own  mansion,  tbe  hereditary  halls  of  the  Yelascos.  While  there,  the 
admiral  of  Castile^  the  duke  of  Infantado^  and  the  principal  grandees  who 
resided  in  that  quarter,  with  others,  like  the  duke  of  Medina  Sidonia  and  the 
dnke  of  Medina  Cell,  whose  estates  lay  chiefly  in  the  south,  came  to  pay  their 
obeisance  to  their  ancient  master.  lieptttations  arrived  from  the  chanceir  of 
Valladolif],  and  from  the  different  cities,  bearine  \0y9Ji  addresses  from  their 
municipalities.  After  enioyinir  for  two  days  the  hospitalities  of  the  constable 
Charles  again  set  forwaitl  on  his  womey.  He  was  attended  for  some  distance 
by  his  host ;  and  Don  Franc^  de  Beajnonde,  at  the  head  of  a  strmg  escort, 
accompanied  him  the  remainder  of  the  way  to  Yalladolid.    This  arran([ement 

gkve  great  satisfaction  to  Quizada,  as  it  enabled  him  to  dispense  with  the 
rther  attendance  of  the  aloilde  and  his  posse. 

On  the  third  evening  after  they  had  quitted  Burgos,  the  travellers  halted 
at  Torquemada,  a  town  pleasantly  situated  in  the  midst  ol  a  rich  and  culti- 
vated country.  Here  the  emperor  was  met  by  Don  Pedro  de  la  Gasca,  bishop 
of  Palenda.  This  eminent  prelate  had  been  intrusted  by  Charies  with  an 
extraordinary  mission  to  the  New  World,  when  the  rebdHon  of  Qonadvo 
PIsarro  threatened  Spain  with  the  loss  of  Peru.  Qasca,  with  signal  ability 
and  address,  succeeded  in  quashing  the  insurrection,  in  defcatme  its  leaden 
and  bringii^  them  to  punishment^  and,  finaUr,  in  reclaiming  the  tottering 
allegiance  of  the  inhabitants,  thus  securing  to  Castile  the  fairest  of  her  colo- 
niesL  In  return  for  these  services  he  had  been  raised  by.  Charles  to  the  see  of 
Palenda.  On  leaminff  his  sovereign's  approach,  the  good  bishop  sent  a  liberal 
supply  of  poultry,  fruit,  and  wine  for  the  refreshment  ef  the  n^al  party,  and 
on  tiie  following  morning  came  in  person  to  pay  his  honuwe  to  the  emperor. 

At  Cabeam,  a  pbuse  about  two  leagues  frmn  Vatiadolid,  Charies  had  the 
satisfaction  of  meeting  his  grandson,  the  infant  Don  Carios,  that  unfortunate 
prince,  whose  brief  but  disastrous  career  forms  so  mdancholy  a  page  in  the 
chronicles  of  the  time.  The  boy,  who  was  then  eleven  years  old,  had  been 
sent  from  YalhuloM  to  meet  bis  grandfather.  One  may  well  believe  that  it 
was  with  no  little  interest  that  Charles  regarded  his  descendant,  the  heir  to 
the  mooardiy.  He  had  Carios  to  sup  with  him  at  his  own  table ;  and,  asthe 
lad  showed  modi  curiosity  in  regam  to  militaryaffiurs,  the  emperor  enter- 
tained hmi  with  an  account  of  his  campaigns.  When  he  described  his  ffidit 
from  Inspmck,  Carios  exdaimed,*' I  never  would  have  tied."  ffis  giandfatfter 
endeavoured  to  convince  him  ol  the  necessity  of  flight  in  order  to  avmd  falling 
into  the  enemy's  hands.  But  the  boy  only  repeated,  with  more  earnestness 
than  before, ''  /  never  would  have  fled,^— sreatly  to  the  delight  of  the  emperor, 
who  saw  in  this  the  mettle  of  his  own  eariier  davi. 

But  the  penetrating  eye  of  Charies  was  not  slow  in  discerning  other  traits 
in  his  grandson's  diaracter,  which  filled  him  with  apprehension.  '*  He  seems 
very  restless,"  said  the  emperor :  "  neither  his  behaviour  nor  his  temper  pleases 
me.  I  know  not  what  is  to  become  of  him."  The  young  prince  was  much 
taken  with  a  litUe  portable  stove,  which  his  grandfather  carried  with  him,  m 
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detinlt  of  fireplMea,  to  frarm  bit  aparlroeat  Oarios  would 
appropriated  this  article  to  himself :  bat  the  emperor  gave  him  to  i 
that  this  oould  not  be  till  he  was  dead.  The  care  of  the  princess  education 
had  been  intrusted  to  his  aunt  the  rmnt  CSuurleSywhenhesawhiBdaog^ter 
in  Valladolid,  plainly  told  her  that  **  S  she  showed  less  indulgence  to  the  child 
the  nation  would  have  more  reason  to  thank  her." 

Along  the  route  bj  which  the  emperor  travelled^  people  had  assembled  in 
great  numbers  to  see  him  pass.  There  were  two  roads  from  Oabeaon  by 
which  the  capital  was  to  be  anproached.  One  was  more  retired  than  the  other ; 
and  some  of  Charles's  suit&nowing  his  aversion  to  crowds,  would  fain  have 
persuaded  him  to  take  it  He  determined  to  do  so^  when  the  honest  Quixada 
represented  *^  that  it  would  not  be  right  to  hide  himself  from  his  logral  subjects, 
who  wished  to  look  on  him  for  the  last  timei"  The  migor-domo  pieviuled ; 
but  Oharles  would  bj  no  means  consent  that  mparations  should  be  made  for 
fliving  him  a  public  reception  in  Yalladdid.  This  might  be  done,  be  said,  for 
His  two  sisters,  who  accordingly  made  their  entrance  in  great  state  into  the 
capital^  escorted  by  a  brave  piooeBsion  of  nobles  and  cavalien,  headed  by  the 
authonties  of  the  dtj. 

Valladolid  was  at  this  time^  as  hkleed  it  had  been  for  manv  yean,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  court  In  this  pre-eminence  it  had  succeeded  Toledo,  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  Visigoths.  It  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Second 
that  it  lost  this  distinction*  and  the  aeat  of  government  was  tranaferred  to 


Madrid,  which  thenceforth  became  the  permanent  camtal  of  the  monanby. 
Valiaddid  was  at  this  time,  therefore,  in  the  »nith  ot  its  glory,  embellished 
with  stately  public  buiktin^s,  and  filled  with  the  palaces  of  the  great  noblesi 
who  natttially  soo^t  a  residence  in  the  neighbouniood  of  the  oonit 

Oharles  was  received  in  the  most  loving  and  dutiful  manner  b^  his  daughter, 
who  conducted  him  to  the  mansion  of  Bwr  Gk>mes  de  ^va»  Pmlip's  fovourite 


minister.  This  the  emperor  preferred  to  taking  up  his  quarters  in  the  rojral 
palace^  which  was  consequently  assicned  to  his  sisten.  ne^ientsoine  time  in 
the  four  dty,  e^joyia^  tm  socMtj  of  his  daughter,  and  recruiting  his  strength 


after  the  nogues  of  his  journey.  Dunns  his  stay,  his  house  was  thronged 
with  visitors,  among  whom  we  find  some  m  the  imnc^ial  grandees,  and  such 
of  the  prelates  as  were  at  the  court  These  attentions  were  the  toon  grateful 
to  Oharles  since,  now  that  he  had  resigned  the  sceptre,  they  carried  wiUi  them 
the  appearance  of  being  rendered  to  the  man  rather  than  to  the  mooardk 
The  members  of  the  council,  the  corregidor,  and  the  municipality  obtained  an 
audience  of  their  ancient  master,  and  were  permitted  to  kiss  his  hand.  To  ail 
he  showed  that  gracious  deportment  whicn  he  knew  so  well  how  to  assume 
and  which  contrasted  strongly  with  the  impassible  reserve  the  josfeyo,  as  the 
Spaniards  term  it— which  luid  so  chilling  an  effect  on  those  who  were  admitted 
to  the  presence  of  his  son.  The  hulies  of  the  court,  who  came  to  take  leave 
of  him,  were  received  by  Oharles  with  the  same  distinguished  courtesy.  It 
was  on  one  of  these  occasions  that  Pedro  de  Sant  Brbas,  one  of  tiiat  privileged 
class  of  fools,  or  rather  wits,  who  in  ancient  times  were  the  necessaiy  t^ipendajge 
of  a  court,  happening  to  pass  across  the  saloon,  Oharies,  in  a  meny  vein, 
touched  his  cap  to  him.  "  x  ou  are  welcome,"  said  the  jester :  "  do  you  raise 
your  hat  to  me  because  you  are  no  longer  emperor?"  ''No,  Pedro,"  replied 
Oharles :  ^  but  because  I  have  nothing  but  this  poor  courtesy  to  give  you." 

Among  those  who  waited  on  the  monardi  were  three  of  the  brethren  from 
Yuste,  and  at  their  head  the  general  of  the  order.  The  good  father  acquainted 
him  with  the  progress  that  had  been  made  in  the  works  at  Tuste.  He  assured 
him,  moreover,  of  the  great  satisfaction  felt  by  the  fraternity  that  his  majesty 
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ahould  have  eondesoended  to  choose  their  abode  as  the  place  of  his  retreats 
With  the  assistance  of  these  monkSj  Charles  was  enabled  to  select  from  the 
different  convents  of  the  order  such  individuals  as  were  best  Qualified  to  con- 
dnct  the  service  of  the  chapel,  as  well  as  those  whose  pietv  ana  learning  fitted 
them  to  oiiiciate  as  his  preachers^—persons^  in  shorty  wno  might  form  what 
mar  be  called  the  religious  part  of  his  establishment 

During  his  stay  at  Valladolid,  the  emperor  attended  to  the  despatch  of 
some  important  alfiurs  of  a  public  nature.  He  had  daily  communication  with 
his  daugnter,  and  gave  her  the  benefit  of  his  large  experience  in  administering 
the  govemmejit  ot  the  kingdom.  It  was  evident  that,  if  he  was  willing  to 
loUow  the  example  of  Diodetian  in  withdrawing  from  the  world,  he  had  no 
mind,  like  that  monarch, to  divorce  himself  from  the  great  interests  of  humanity. 

After  prolonging  his  stay  for  a  fortnight  in  Valladolid,  Charles  prepared  to 
lesame  nis  journey.  On  the  fourth  of  November  he  consented,  for  the  last 
time,  to  the  ceremony  of  dining  in  public.  On  that  same  afternoon  he  took 
an  affectionate  leave  of  his  daughter  and  his  grandson,  and  of  his  two  sisters. 
who  were  to  accompany  him  no  farther.  He  was  attended  by  a  large  trun  oi 
nobles  and  cavalien  to  the  gates  of  the  city,  where  he  courteously  dismimed 
them,  though  many  would  gladly  have  followed  him  on  his  route.  He 
accepted,  however,  the  escort  of  a  small  body  of  mounted  horsemen  and  forty 
halberdiers,  who  were  to  continue  with  him  till  he  arrived  at  Yuste. 

In  quitting  Yalladolid,  Charles  seemed  to  turn  his  back  for  ever  on  the 
pomps  and  glories  of  the  world,  and  in  the  separation  from  his  familv  to  sever 
the  last  He  which  bound  him  to  lifa  He  travelkd  in  a  litter,  and  by  easy 
stages,  as  befora  The  second  nij^ht  he  passed  at  the  ancient  town  of  Medina 
del  Campo,  famous  as  the  spot  which  witnessed  the  last  hours  of  the  greatest  and 
best  of  his  ancestral  line,  Isabella  the  Catholic.  He  did  not,  however,  occupy 
the  royal  residence,  which  probably  had  not  been  made  more  comfortable  by 
age.  but  took  up  his  Quarters  for  the  night  with  a  wealthy  banker,  named 
Rodrigo  de  Dueftas.  This  person,  whether  to  display  his  riches  or  to  do 
honour  to  his  illustrious  guest,  had  the  emperor's  apartment  warmed  by  a 
brazier  of  solid  gold,  which,  instead  of  the  usual  fuel,  was  fed  with  sticks  of 
cinnamon.  The  perfume  of  the  dnnamon  was  disagreeable  to  Charles,  who, 
when  he  went  away  on  the  following;  morning,  in  order  to  rebuke  the  ostenta- 
tion of  his  host,  would  not  permit  him  to  kiss  nis  hand,  and  caused  him,  more- 
over, to  be  paid  for  the  nighf s  lodging,  like  an;r  ordinary  innkeeper.  Yet 
Charles  gate  no  such  sign  of  displeasure  at  the  similar  compliment  which  he 
had  once  received  from  the  Fuggers,  the  famous  bankers  of  Germany.  On 
his  return  from  his  memorable  expedition  a«iiinst  Tunis,  for  which  they  had 
advanced  him  considerable  sums  of  money,  Charles  spent  the  night  at  their 
houHO  at  AuCTburg ;  and  his  hosts  filled  the  brazier  m  his  chamber,  in  like 
manner,  with  dnnamon.  But,  to  show  their  gratitude  for  the  service  the 
emperw  had  rendered  Christendom  in  breaking  up  the  nest  of  Barbary  pirates, 
the/  threw  Charles's  receipts  for  the  money  they  had  lent  him  into  toe  fire, 
which  so  far  quiUified  the  odour  of  the  cinnamon  that  it  gave  no  offence  to  the 
royal  nostrils. 

As  the  travellers  penetrated  farther  into  the  interior,  and  left  the  great 
world  behind  them,  Charles  felt  in  anticipation  all  the  luxury  of  the  retire- 
ment to  which  he  was  hastening.  "  Heaven  be  praised  1 "  he  exclaimed, 
"  after  this  no  more  visits  of  ceremony,  no  more  receptions  1 "  Their  route  lay 
in  a  southerly  direction  ;  but,  as  it  wound  round  the  base  of  the  mountain- 
ran^  that,  in  its  course  from  east  to  west,  traverses  the  central  parts  of  the 
Peninsulai  the  keen  air  chilled  the  emperor,  who,  from  his  delicate  tempera- 
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ment)  was  eztremelj  sensitive  to  oold.  As  the  luxviy  of  fivq^faweSfinHi  a  thin^ 
unknown  in  these  parts,  he  was  obliged  to  keep  himself  wann  by  means  of  hit 
portable  stove.  Eveiywhere  along  the  route  tne  people  gave  all  the  proofs  in 
their  power  of  the  roost  loyal  devotion.  They  aided  his  progress  by  clearing 
away  the  obstacles  in  the  road,  which  became  worse  and  worse  as  it  was  farther 
removed  from  the  great  hignways  of  the  oountrv.  They  knew  Chariest 
tastes ;  and  tiiey  seurched  the  streams  for  trout,  eels,  and  other  fish,  of  wluch 
he  was  extremely  fond,  and  with  whidi  his  table  was  liberalJy  suited  when- 
ever he  halted. 

On  the  twelfth  of  November  the  emperor  reached  Tomavacas,  a  smaD  pboe 
near  the  northern  confines  of  Estremadnnk  It  was  separated  b^  a  bold  siena 
6t>m  the  Vera,  or  Valley,  of  Plasendik  on  the  bordkHr  of  which  stood  the 
monasteiy  which  was  the  object  of  Charles's  pilgrimagei  The  Vera  was  to  be 
approached  in  two  ways.  One  was  by  scaling  the  moontain-barrier  that 
separated  it  from  Tomavacas.  This  mig^t  be  done  in  a  few  hours ;  but  the 
road,  if  so  it  could  be  called,  which  was  little  more  than  a  path  alfordins 
means  of  communication  for  the  peasantrv  of  the  neigfabourhood,  was  ni|ggea 
and  precipitousL  A  more  easy  way  woukf  lead  the  travellen  akmg  the  wind- 
ing Xerte  to  the  dty  of  Plasonda,  from  which  the  route  lay  across  a  smooth 
and  level  plam,  that  stretched  nearly  to  the  walls  of  Yusta  Thn,  however, 
would  add  four  days  to  the  journey ;  and  Charles,  wearied  with  his  long-pro- 
tracted travel,  determined,  with  diaracteristic  ea^rgy,  to  biave  the  daogers  of 
the  mountain. 

Barly  on  the  folfowing  morning  he  began  the  ascent,  iHuch  was  quite  at 
formidable  as  it  had  be^  represented.  Fortunately,  he  was  assistea  by  the 
peasantry,  who  were  familiar  with  the  route.  A  band  of  these  han|y  lustios 
went  before,  armed  with  pikes,  shovels,  and  other  instruments,  to  dear  away 
the  rubbish  in  the  path.  The  mountain-sides  had  been  cut  into  deep  gnUiea 
by  the  winter  torrents,  whidi  had  swept  down  huge  fragments  of  treea  from 
the  forests  abovcL  and  occasionally  laid  bare  a  huge  splinter  of  the  rock,  that 
seemed  to  defjr  all  farther  progress.  The  narrow  path,  winding  round  the  edge 
of  dixzv  precipices,  afforded  a  precarious  foothdd,  where  a  single  false  step 
might  DO  fatal  to  line  traveller.  It  was  a  formidable  adventure  even  for  the 
unencumbered  pedestrian,  and  was  rendered  the  more  diflicnit  in  the  present 
instance  by  the  ndpless  condition  of  the  emperor.  The  peasants  relieved  the 
attendants  of  their  royal  burden,  which  might  have  proved  too  much  for  than. 
They  succeeded  one  another  in  the  task  of  bearing  tne  litter ;  while  the  faith- 
ful Quixada,  armed  with  his  long  |>ike,  strode  by  ite  side  and  gave  general 
directions  for  conducting  the  operations.  In  the  worst  parts  of  the  road  the 
emperor  was  obliged  to  be  borne  in  his  chair ;  and  occasioDalfy  the  stnidy 
rustics  carried  him  in  their  arms. 

At  length,  after  some  hours  of  excesnve  tdl,  the  party  readied  the  most 
elevated  point  of  their  route ;  and,  as  they  emeiged  from  the  dark  defiles  of 
the  Puerto  Nuevo.—mnce  called  **  The  Emperor^  Pass,"— 4ie  exdahned,  ''It 
is  the  last  pass  I  shall  go  through  in  this  world,  save  that  of  death." 

The  descent  was  comparatively  easy ;  and  Charles's  eyes  were  soon  ghttidened 
by  the  si^t  of  the  beautiful  Vera  and  its  bright  carpet  of  verdure^  which  had 
not  yet  be^  to  fade  under  the  oold  touch  of  autumn.  An  occasional  hamlet, 
glistening  m  the  distance,  relieved  the  imbroken  character  of  the  expanse^ 
terminated  on  the  west  by  the  stately  dty  of  Plasenda.  Nearer  by  several 
leagues  might  bp  dimly  descried  the  grey  walls  of  Yuste,  half  hidden  among 
the  groves  of  chestnut  which  fringed  the  skirts  of  the  siernL 

As  Charles's  dweQing  was  not  yet  fit  for  his  reception,  it  was  decided  that 
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he  should  renuun  for  the  prewnt  at  JarandiHa,  a  Tillage  two  leagoes  east  of 
Yuste,  where  there  was  a  castle  helonging  to  the  ooant  of  Oropesa,  a  nobleman 
who,  as  already  mentioned,  had  large  estates  in  the  neighbmirhood.  It  was 
a  loraly  pile,  the  rains  of  which  are  yet  to  be  seen ;  while  the  emperor^  tem- 
porary residence  there  is  commemorated  by  a  fountain  in  the  garden  which 
still  bears  his  name. 

Charles  met  with  tiie  most  hospitable  reception  from  its  loyal  master,  who 
had  prepared  for  his  accommodation  a  spacious  apartment,  with  a  pleasant 
aspect  towards  the  south,  looking  down  upon  a  garden  of  citron  and  orange 
trees.  The  weather  was  fine ;  and^  notwithstanding  the  fatigues  of  the  day,  the 
emperor,  pleased  with  the  spot,  was  in  excellent  spirits,  in  the  midst  of  this 
fine  weather  at  Jarandilla,  the  Flemings  could  see^  from  the  windows  of  the 
castle,  dense  masses  of  vapour  rolling  bzOy  along  the  sides  of  the  mountain 
where  Yuste  was  situated.  Soon  the  cool  niriits  of  autumn  b^|an  to  make 
themselves  fell  The  emperor,  accustomed  to  the  use  of  fireplaces  in  Flanders, 
exchanged  his  apartment  for  <Hie  where  he  had  caused  a  chimney  to  be  made. 
Soon  afterwards,  the  count  of  Oropesa,  surrendering  his  castle  entirely  to  the 
use  of  his  royal  guest,  withdrew  to  another  residence  on  a  distant  quarter  of 
his  estates. 

As  winter  approached,  the  ramv  season  set  in.  The  streets  of  Jarandilla 
wefe  saturated  with  water ;  and  the  poor  minor-domo  with  difiicnlty  waded 
through  the  mire  in  the  performance  of  his  duties,  which  required  him  to 
proviefe  for  the  aceommodatfon  of  the  imperial  retinue.  To  tM  to  his  vexa- 
tion, the  village  was  but  scantily  provided  with  the  means  of  supporting  so 
large  and  unexpected  an  addition  to  its  usual  f^opulation.  The  querulous  tone 
of  Quixada's  letters  shows  the  poplexities  of  his  situation.  Yet  it  was  impos- 
sibie  for  Charies  to  abridge  the  number  of  his  retinue  until  he  was  supplied 
witii  the  means  of  paying  their  arrears  by  a  remittance  from  YattadoHd.  The 
emperor's  household  east  many  a  rueful  glance  at  the  damp  and  desolate  spot 
which  he  had  sdected  for  his  abode^  where  the  constant  humidity  of  the 
atmos^ier^  they  argued,  boded  no  good  to  the  infirmities  of  their  master, 
Quixada  did  not  hesitate  to  intimate  as  much  to  him.  But  the  emperor 
answered  that,  **  in  all  parts  of  Spain  where  he  had  been,  he  had  found  that 
it  was  cold  ana  rainy  in  the  winter." 

Tlie  maior-domo  and  the  secretary,  Gaztelu,  unbosomed  themselves  m<NnB 
ireely  in  tneir  correspondence  with  the  secretary  of  state  at  Yalladolid.  Thev 
vented  their  disoontent  in  the  most  doleful  propostics  of  the  influence  of  sucn 
a  efimate  on  the  emperor's  constitution,  speaking  at  the  same  time  in  no  very 
flattering  terms  of  tne  accommodations  provided  lor  him  at  the  convent,  and  6i 
the  character  of  its  inmates.  They  requested  that  their  complaints  might  not 
reach  the  ears  of  the  rmnt :  but  in  some  way  or  other  the  emperor's  family 
became  so  far  persuaded  of  their  truth  that  his  sister^he  queen  of  Hungair, 
wrote  to  beg  nim  not  to  take  up  his  residence  at  Yuste.  Charles  thou^ 
flomewhat  annoyed  by  this  interference  with  his  plans,  good-humouredly  wrote 
in  answer  that  **  the  lion  was  not  so  terrible  as  he  was  nainted." 

It  is  stranse  that  those  who  knew  him  so  well  should  nave  thought  so  easily 
to  turn  him  from  his  purpose.  Slow  to  an  uncommon  degree  in  deciding  on 
his  measures,  when  these  nad  been  once  settled  no  power  on  earth  was  strong 
enouf^  to  make  him  chan^  them.  He  was  aware  of  this  trait  in  his 
character,  and  once  spoke  of  it  to  the  Yenetian  Contarini  The  courtly  envoy 
observed,  it  was  not  obstinacy  to  adhere  to  sound  opinions.  ''True,"  replied 
Charles ;  "but  I  sometimes  adhere  to  those  which  are  unsound." 

Towards  the  hitter  part  of  Nofember  be  availed  bimaelf  of  a  day  sovewfaal 
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more  propitioiifl  than  usinl  to  croas  o?er  to  Yusto  and  ezamiDe  the  condition 
of  the  works  with  hifi  own  ejea.  Ue  prcrfessed  to  be  well  pleased  with  the 
appearance  of  the  place  and  with  the  arrangeoients  for  his  accommodation. 
Ue  even  ^ve  directions  to  provide  for  more  than  double  the  number  of  persons 
he  had  ongiiiallj  designed  to  lodge  there ;  and  when  Brother  Roger,  to  whom 
the  charge  of  making  the  arrangement  was  intrusted,  ventured  to  suggest  the 
impossibility  of  providing  accommodations  for  so  large  a  number,  Charles 
silenced  him  by  tdUn^  him  *'  to  do  as  he  was  bid,  and  not  give  his  opinion  in  the 
matter.'  Charles's  nousehold  came  at  length  to  comprehend  that  remon- 
strances, from  whatever  quarter,  would  have  no  eflect  to  turn  him  from  his 
purpose.  ^  The  emperor  will  never  change  his  purpose,"  wrote  the  desponding 
secretary.  ^  though  heaven  and  earth  should  come  together." 

The  ram  now  continued  to  &11  without  intermission,  and  with  a  degree  ol 
violence  exceeding  anything  that  the  Spaniards  had  seen  in  other  parts  of  the 
countiy.  *'Asmuch  water  falls  here  in  a  single  hour,"  wrote  Quixada^**  as  in 
a  whole  day  in  Yalladolid ;  in  Yuste,  they  tell  me,  it  is  still  worse.''  The  secre- 
tary's rep(Mrt  is  not  better.  ''The  fogs,"  he  writes, ''are  so  thick  that  one 
cannot  distinguish  a  man  twenty  paces  distant"  The  emneror,  who  during 
the  fine  weather  had  strolled  out  for  exercise  and  oocasionafly  amused  himself 
with  his  fowhng-iMece^  was  now  impriscmed  in  his  apartment,  and  could  only 
iDsep  himself  warm  by  sitting  in  the  chimney-comer,  rolled  up  in  his  robe  of 
eider-down,  which  had  been  sent  to  him  bv  his  daughter  Joanna.  Here  he 
would  sit,  and  listen  greedily  to  the  despatoies  which  came  from  BmsaeU  or 
YalkMloUd. 

Spain  was  at  that  time  engaged  in  a  war  with  Paul  the  Fourth,  a  pontiff 
who,  emulating  the  belligerent  ^Mrit  of  Julius  the  Second,  converted  his  crosier 
into  a  sword  and  vowed  to  drive  the  barbarians  out  of  Italy.  Charles  listened 
with  the  deoMat  interest  to  the  accoimte  f  umiBhed  him  mm  time  to  time  of 
thewar,anaof  the  victorious  career  of  the  duke  of  Alva.  When  Qaztdu  had 
finished  reading,  he  wouki  ask, "  Is  there  nothing  more  I"  But  when  he  heard 
.of  the  truoe  made  by  the  Spanish  commander  at  the  very  time  when  the  fate 
of  Rome  seemed  to  hang  upon  his  sword,  Charles's  indignation  knew  no 
bounds.  He  would  not  so  much  as  listen  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  as  his 
secretory  tells  us.  "It  was  only  giving  time  to  the  French,"  he  said,  "to 
unite  their  forces  with  those  of  the  pope :"  muttering  other  things  between 
his  teeth,  not  easy  to  be  understood.  He  delivered  his  mind  freely  on  the  sub- 
ject, in  his  letters  both  to  Philip  and  JoanniL  When  the  French  war  soon 
after  broke  out.  he  wrote  in  the  most  pressinff  manner  to  his  daughter,  urging 
the  neoessitv  of  piadne  the- frontiers,  especJaDy  Navarre^  in  the  oest  state  ol 
defencei  He  admonished  her  to  strengthen  toe  fleet  on  the  coasts,  to  pay  off 
the  debt  due  to  the  Qerman  bankers,  that  the  credit  of  the  country,  so  im- 
portant at  sudi  a  crisis,  might  be  maintained,  and  to  provide  for  the  security 
of  the  African  possessions,— for  that  of  Oran  in  particular,  which,  with  a 
prophetic  eye.  he  pointed  out  as  a  probable  place  of  attack ;  "  and  were  this  to 
oe  lost,"  he  added. "  I  should  desire  not  to  be  in  Spain,  nor  tiie  Indies,  nor  any- 
where on  earth  where  tidings  of  an  event  so  disasbous  to  the  king  and  to  the 
monarchy  could  ever  reach  me." 

It  was  clear  that  Charles,  if  he  had  withdrawn  from  the  worlo,  was  not 
weaned  from  a  lively  interest  in  whatever  touched  the  welfare  of  the  oountrv. 
On  this  and  other  occasions  he  was  readv  to  fortify  the  inexperience  (tf  faJa 
successor  by  those  lessons  of  practical  wisdom  which  had  mined  for  him  the 
reputation  of  being  the  shrewdest  prince  in  Christendom,  l^hilip  <rften  invited 
the  emperor's  interference  in  his  concerns;  and,  to  do  him  justioB^ he  aeems  to 
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hftve  ahown  the  same  defsrence  to  the  opinions  and  wishes  of  his  father  in 
letirenient  that  he  had  shown  to  him  in  the  fuhiess  of  his  power,  when  his 
wishes  were  commands 

The  tedium  of  Charles's  confinement  to  the  house  was  occasionally  relieved 
hy  the  nsits  which  he  consented  to  receive  from  some  of  the  nobles  resident 
in  the  neighbourhood,  who  were  desirous  to  pay  their  respects  to  him.  The 
count  of  Oropesa,  and  his  brother,  who  had  oeieu  viceroy  ot  Peru,  were  con- 
stant in  their  attentions.  He  found  particular  pleasure  in  a  visit  from  Don 
Luis  de  Avila  y  Zuiiiga,  grand  commander  of  the  order  of  Alcdntara.  This 
remarkable  man,  after  a  long  and  successful  career  in  public  life,  had  come  to 
the  evening  of  his  days  at  his  princely  residence  in  Plasenda.    In  his 


youth  he  had  accompanied  the  emperor  to  the  wan.  and  had  fought  by  his 
side  at  Timis  and  in  the  German  campaigns,  where  h»  had  achieved  a  high 
militury  rq^mtatioiL  He  had  subsequently  served  his  master  in  a  diplomatic 
capacity,  and  been  intrusted  by  him  with  the  conduct  of  some  important 
negotiations.  Finally,  ambitious  of  gracing  the  trophies  he  had  won  both  as 
a  soldier  and  a  statesman  with  the  laurris  of  authmhip,  he  wrote  a  history  of 
the  campaigns  aj^inst  the  Protestants  in  Germany,  in  which  he  had  himself 
performed  so  distin^piished  a  part  The  work  was  so  successful  that  it  passed 
ihrougfa  several  editums  in  his  lifetime,  and  was  translated  into  various  Euro* 
pean  languages.  Charles  showed  the  greatest  kindness  to  his  old  companion 
m  arms,  wb^  presence  may  well  have  recalled  to  the  emperor  the  proud  days 
of  his  miUtary  reuown,  when  victory  was  sure  to  wait  upon  lus  banner.  And 
we  Biay  imagine  that  the  conversation  of  the  old  campaigners  must  have 
turned  much  more  on  the  stirring  scenes  of  early  Ufe  thui  on  the  sobor,  con- 
tempktive  themes  better  satted  to  the  diaracter  of  the  redusa 

Such  themes  formed  a  fitter  topic  for  discussion  with  another  of  Charles's 
Tisitors,  whom  in  younger  days  he  haa  honoured  with  his  friendship.  This 
was  the  eelebrated  Fiaudsoo  oe  Bona,  formerlv  duke  of  Gandia,  now  a  humble 
member  of  the  Society  of  Jesua  Bom  in  tne  highest  rank  of  the  Spanish 
Mistocracy,  be  had  early  shown  himself  to  be  possessed  of  those  refined  and 
elegant  accomplishmeuts  which  in  a  rough  age  are  less  frequently  to  be  found 
than  the  talents  of  the  soldier  or  the  statesman.  But  these  talents  also  he 
possessed  in  an  eminent  degree.  CSiarles,  quick  to  discern  merit  in  the  meanest 
of  his  sutyeets,  was  not  lilrely  to  be  blind  to  it  in  one  whose  birth  placed  him 
in  so  conspicuous  a  position :  and  he  testified  his  confidence  in  Bona  by  rais- 
ing him  to  offices  of  the  highest  trust  and  consideration.  But,  although  the 
latter  fully  justified  his  sovereign's  favour  by  the  ability  with  which  he  filled 
these  ofiioes,  his  heart  was  not  in  his  business.  An  intense  devotional  feeling 
had  taken  noeseosion  of  his  souL  He  became  weary  of  the  world  and  its 
▼anitie^  ana  he  pronosed  to  abjure  them,  and  to  dedicate  the  remainder  of  his 
life  to  tne  great  wow  of  his  salvation.  With  his  master's  consent,  at  the  a^ 
of  thirty-seven  he  resigned  his  ducal  title  and  his  large  possessions  to  his 
eldest  son,  and  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus,  which,  then  in  its  infancy,  had 
given  slender  augury  of  the  magnificent  fortunes  that  awaited  it  Here  the 
austerity  of  his  hfe.  the  generous  sacrifice  he  had  made  of  worldly  honours. 
and  the  indefatigaole  zm  which  he  displayed  in  carrying  out  the  obiects  oi 
the  institution,  (mined  him  a  reputation  for  sanctity  that  fell  little  short  of 
that  of  Ignatius  Loyola  himself,  the  founder  of  the  Jesuits.  In  time  he  became 
general  m  the  order,  being  the  third  who  filled,  that  post ;  and  there  was  pro- 
bably no  one  of  its  memwrs  who  did  more  to  establish  the  reputation  of  the 
society,  or  to  open  the  way  to  that  pre-eminence  which  it  afterwards  enjoyed 
among  the  religions  communities  of  Christendom. 
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Boija  was  at  tills  time  in  the  neidibonrhood  of  Plaaenda,  when  lie  nw 
employed  in  superintendine:  the  establishment  of  a  eoDese  for  his  order.  On 
learning  from  the  count  of  Oropesa  that  the  emperor  womd  be  glad  to  see  hira, 
he  instantly  renaired  to  JarandDla.  When  Father  Francis  **  the  Sinner* — 
for  that  was  tne  hufbble  name  he  had  assumed— presented  himself  before 
C^^les,  he  showed  that  his  present  way  of  life  iMd  not  eflboed  ftom  his 
memory  the  courtly  observances  of  earlier  days.  He  knelt  down  before  the 
emiieror.  and  in  that  attitude  would  have  adoressed  him ;  but  the  nKmaicfa, 
raising  &)ija  up^  would  not  listen  to  him  till  he  was  both  seated  and  covered. 
As  the  interview  was  private  we  have  no  authentic  aoconnt  of  the  oo&?«rsa- 
tion  that  followed.  It  is  said  to  have  related  chiefly  to  the  character  and  cfr- 
cunistanoes  of  tl»  new  sode^  which  Bona  had  entered.  The  selectioii  had 
not  met  with  his  master's  i^robation.  Charles  had  seen  the  humble  heffo- 
ningsof  an  order  in  which  his  ^did  not  detect  the  seeds  of  future  greatness. 
With  the  conservative  feefings  natural  to  a  monarch  and  an  old  man,  he  was 
no  friend  to  innovation. 

Hie  institution  of  the  Jesuits  had  tsken  j^ace  at  a  ttee  when  flieClMadi  of 
Rome  was  trembling  under  the  batteries  of  Luther.  Its  avowed  purpoae  was  to 
ui^ld  the  sinking  fortunes  of  the  pa|)acy.  But  Charles,  bigot  as  he  was  at 
heart,  did  not  look  at  the  new  order  with  a  more  favouraMe  eye  that  it  came 
forward  as  the  si^tual  militia  of  the  ^ope.  More  than  once  be  had  been  at 
feud  with  the  court  of  Rome ;  and  Spam  was  at  this  vwy  moment  en|MBd  in 
a  war  with  the  Vatican.  He  wouM  willingly  have  persuaded  Bofja  to  leav« 
the  Jesuits  and  attach  himself  to  the  Jeronymites^  among  whom  he  was  to 
establish  his  own  residence. 

His  vis]t<v  went  into  a  full  dtscnssloB  of  the  matter.  He  stated  to  the 
emperor  the  srounds  of  his  preference,  and  ezphklned  at  great  length  the  0rin< 
dpies  on  whidi  the  society  had  been  organned,  and  the  grout  objera  it 
proposed.  In  the  end,  if  he  did  not  convert  his  auditor  to  his  own  way  of 
thinkinff ,  wMch  was  hardly  to  be  expected,  he  seems  to  have  so  far  reeomaled 
him  to  the  course  which  he  had  adopted  for  himself  that  Cbarks  deorted  from 
any  further  attempt  to  make  him  chanin  it 

BoTja  remained  three  days  at  Jarancmla,  passfaig  most  of  his  time  in  the 
emperor's  apartment    When  he  took  his  leave^  the  unusual  comj  " 

'I  him  of  being  invited  to 


„ repeat  his  visit  after  the  emperor  had  removed  to 

uste.  We  may  readily  conceive  that  the  monardi  must  have  taken  moch 
comfort  in  the  society  of  one  whose  situation  in  many  respects  bore  *  strong 
resembbmce  to  his  own.  For,  Hke  his  master,  Boija  had  resiinied  fortnne^ 
fame,  exalted  rank,  all  tliat  men  most  covet  that  lie  wi^  dedicate  the 
remamder  of  his  days  to  Heaven.  He  had  not»  however,  waited,  like  Oiaries, 
tUl  disease  and  disaster  had  weaned  htan  from  the  world,  but  had  carried  hii 
pbtns  into  execution  in  the  freshness  of  life,  in  the  hoiir  of  ambition,  wlien 
the  race  of  glory  yet  remamed  to  be  run. 

It  was  not  altogether  in  the  refined  and  intdOectnal  i^easures  of  readiagaad 
social  intercourse  that  Charies  passed  the  time  of  his  confinement  He  had 
broudiit  with  him  into  retirement  llie  same  relish  for  thepleasnrss  of  tlie  taUe 
which  he  had  indulged  through  hfei  His  appetite  wae  excessive,  rivalling  tiiat 
of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  or  Frederic  the  Great,  or  any  other  royal  gaurm€md 
whose  feats  are  recmtlea  in  history.  The  pertmactty  with  which  he  gratified 
it  under  all  drcnmstances  amounts  to  a  trait  of  diaracter.  A  Venetian  envoy 
at  his  court,  in  the  latter  part  of  Charles's  reign,  tells  us  that,  before  rising  in 
the  morning,  potted  capon  was  usually  served  to  him,  prepared  with  sum 
milk  and  spices;  after  which  he  would  turn  to  sleep  agMB.   Atnoonhedmsd 
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onavirieiyoldialiM.  Soon  after  vesp^is  he  took  another  meal,  and  later  in 
the  evenii^  supped  heartily  on  anchovies,  or  some  other  grojss  and  aavoiiry  food, 
of  which  ne  was  j^articulariy  fond.  The  invention  of  his  cools  was  sorely 
puzzled  how  to  devise  rich  and  high-seasoned  dishes  to  ^suit  his  palate ;  and 
his  nuiUr€'€Ph6td,  much  perplexed,  told  his  discontented  master  one  day, 
knowing  his  passion  for  tune-pieoes,  that  "he  really  did  not  know  what  he 
couki  £k  unless  it  were  to  serve  up  his  majestv  a  fricassee  of  watches.**  The 
reply  had  the  effect  of  provoking  a  hearty  laugh  from  the  emperor,— a  circum- 
atanoe  of  rare  occurrence  in  the  latter  days  ofhis  reign. 

To  wash  down  this  extraordinair  quantity  of  food,  Charles  drank  in  propor- 
tioou  Iced  heer  was  a  favourite  beverage  with  him,  administered  often  the 
irst  thing  on  rising  in  the  morning  When  stronger  potations  were  required, 
he  had  no  objection  to  Rhenish  wine.  Roger  Aschamt  when  in  Germany,  saw 
the  emperor  on  St.  Andrew's  day,  sitting  at  dinner  at  the  feast  of  the  Golden 
Fleece.  "  He  drank  the  best,**  says  Ascham,  **  that  I  ever  saw.  He  had  his 
head  in  tiie  glass  five  times  as  long  as  any  of  us,  and  never  drank  less  than  a 
good  ouart  at  once  of  Rhenish."  It  was  in  vain  that  his  physician  remon- 
strateo,  and  that  his  confessor.  Cardinal  Loaysa,  with  an  independence  whidi 
did  him  <»edit,  admonished  him  to  desist  from  the  pernicious  practice  of  eating 
and  drinking  to  excess,  reminding  him  that  his  Creator  had  not  sent  him  into 
the  world  to  indulge  in  sensual  delights,  but  by  his  diligent  labours  to  save  the 
Christian  oommonwealth.  Charles  mve  as  little  heed  to  the  warnings  of 
the  divine  as  to  those  of  the  doctor,  unfortunately,  his  position  enabled  him 
loo  easily  to  obtain  a  dispensation  from  those  fasts  of  the  Church  which  might 
otherwise  have  stood  him  in  good  stead.  In  the  end  came  the  usual  heavy 
reckoning  for  such  indul^nee.  He  was  tormented  with  indigestion,  bile,  gout, 
and  various  other  maladies  that  flesh— especially  when  high-fed  and  over-fed 
--4s  heir  to.  The  gout  was  the  most  formidable  of  his  foes.  Its  attadcs  were 
inoessant  The  man  who  had  followed  the  chase  without  fatigue  ammig  the 
roughest  passes  of  the  Alpujarras,  who  had  kept  the  saddle  day  and  night  in 
his  calI^MUgns,  and  had  been  esteemed  one  of  the  best  iousters  in  Europe,  was 
obliged  at  fength,  whenever  he  travelled,  to  be  borne  in  a  litter,  like  a  poor 
eiiM>la  Care  and  excessive  toil  had  combined  with  his  intemperate  way  of 
llfo  to  break  down  a  constitution  naturaflv  robust ;  and,  before  he  had  reached 
Ihe  age  of  fifty^  Charles  was  already  an  old  man. 

The  same  uaschievous  propensities  accompanied  him  te  his  monastic  retreat 
In  Ibe  almost  daily  correspondence  between  Quixada,  or  Qaztdn,  and  the 
aeeretaiy  ol  state  at  Yalladolid,  there  \b  scarcely  a  letter  that  does  not  turn 
more  or  less  on  the  emperor's  eating  or  his  illness.  The  one  seems  naturally 
to  feUow,  like  a  running  oommentaiy,  on  the  other.  It  is  rare  that  such  topics 
have  formed  the  burden  of  communications  with  the  department  of  state.  It 
must  have  been  no  easy  matter  for  the  secretary  to  preserve  his  gravity  in  the 
pimisal  ol  despatohes  in  which  politics  and  gastronomy  were  so  strangely 
mixed  together.  The  courier  from  Yalladolid  to  Lisbon  was  ordered  to  make 
a  ddtour  so  as  to  take  Jarandilla  in  his  route  and  bring  supplies  for  the  royal 
tabk.  On  Thursdays  he  was  to  brine  fish  to  serve  for  the  jour  maigre  that 
was  to  follow.  The  trout  in  the  nelg^oourhood  Charles  thought  too  small ;  so 
others,  of  a  larger  size,  were  to  be  seift  from  Yalladolid.  Fish  of  every  kind 
wae  to  his  taste^  as,  indeed,  was  anything  that  in  its  nature  or  habits  at  all 
ap|»oached  to  fish.  Eels,  frogs,  oysters,  occupied  an  important  place  in  the 
royal  bill  of  £are.  Potted  fish,  especially  anchovies,  found  great  favour  with 
him ;  and  he  iraretted  that  he  had  not  brought  a  better  supply  of  these  from 
the  Low  Coontaes.    On  an  eel-pasty  he  particularly  doted,    uood  suppHes  of 
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these  savouiy  abominations  were  furnished  frdm  time  to  time  from  tiie  emtal 
by  his  daughter,  who  thus  made  amends  for  the  remissness  which,  aofsoraing 
to  Gaztelu,  she  had  shown  in  supplying  the  emperor's  table  on  his  journey 
through  the  oountnr.  Soles,  lampreys,  flounders,  came  in  great  quantities 
from  Seville  and  Portugal  The  country  round  Jarandilla  furnished  the 
pieces  de  resistance,  in  the  form  of  pork  and  mutton,  for  the  emperor's  table. 
Qame  also  was  to  be  had  in  abundance.  He  had  a  Uvely  recollection,  however, 
of  some  ^rtridges  from  a  place  belonging  to  the  count  of  Ossomo,  formeriy 
sent  to  mm  in  Flanders.  The  major-domo  ordered  some  to  be  procured  from 
the  same  quarter  now.  But  Charles  remarked  "they  did  not  taste  now  as 
they  had  formerly  tasted."  The  olives  of  Bstremadura  were  too  iaige  and 
coarse  for  his  liking.  Repeated  directions  were  given  to  procure  a  supply  from 
Perejon,  the  trader  who  bad  furnished  some  ota  smalls  and  more  idelioate 
kind,  and  to  obtain  from  him.  if  poasible.  the  receipt  for  pickling  theoL  One 
might  have  thought  that  the  land  of  pork,  in  which,  as  we  have  seen,  Chaiies 
was  living,  would  be  that  of  sausages ;  but  be  had  not  forgotten  those  which 
his  mother,  "now  in  glory,"  was  in  the  habit  of  havuig  made  for  herself  in 
Tordesillas.  There  the  secretary  of  state  was  directed  to  apply  for  smue.  In 
case  he  failed  in  that  quarter,  he  could  easily  obtain  a  receipt  for  making  them 
from  the  kitchen  of  the  marquis  of  Denia.  Unfortunately,  as  the  miyor-domo 
laments,  the  sausi^ies  did  not  reach  Jarandilla  till  Thnrsday  ni^^t;  and,  as 
they  could  not  by  any  construction  come  into  the  cat^^nr  of  fish,  the 
emperor  was  obliged  to  defer  his  addresses  to  them  for  four-ano-twent^  hours 
at  least ;  possibly  much  longer,  as  the  next  letter  records  a  sharp  attack 
of  gout. 

The  nobles  in  the  vidnitv,  who  knew  Charles's  weak  side,  sent  him  con- 
stantly presents  of  game  ana,  vesetables;  The  churchmen  were  equally  atten- 
tive. The  prior  of  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe,  the  archbishop  of  Sanieossa,  the 
bishop  of  Puhsenda,  and  the  archbishop  of  Toledo,  were  liberal  in  their  con- 
tributions ;  the  last  prelate  sending  a  caravan  of  mules  laden  with  provisions 
for  the  supply  of  the  emperor  and  his  suite.  The  duchesses  of  Bejar  and  Friaa^ 
who  Uvea  m  that  quarter,  testified  their  devotion  to  their  ancient  kxrd  by 
presents  of  sweetmeats^  confectionery,  or  some  little  ornament  mr  article  of 
dress.  Among  the  presents  received  from  the  latter  lady  were  some  delicate 
slove^  then  a  mater  lari^  than  now.  Charies,  casting  a  glance  at  his  goot j 
fingers,  remarjced  that  '*the  duchess  should  have  sent  him  hands  to  wear 
them.''  Quixad&  who  had  complained  of  the  scantiness  of  supplies  on  bia 
first  arrival  at  Jarandilla,  as  they  now  poured  in  so  abundantly,  drew  the 
most  doleful  auguries  of  the  effects  on  his  master,  who  in  his  present  state  of 
inactivity  might  be  tiiought  hardly  capable  of  meeting  even  iA»  ordmaty 
drafts  on  his  constitution.  But  remonstrance,  as  the  miMor-domo  plaintively 
wrote  to  Valladolid,  was  of  no  avail    The  result  justified  his  pn«nostics. 

On  the  twenty-seventh  of  December  Charles  had  a  severe  fit  of  gout,  which, 
beginning  with  his  right  hand  and  arm,  soon  extended  to  the  neck^  then  to 
the  left  arm  and  hancu  and  then  to  the  knees,  until,  in  fine,  crippled  m  all  his 
limbs,  unable  so  much  as  to  feed  himself,  the  emperor  took  to  nis  bed,  where 
he  lay  seversi  days  in  great  torment.  He  resorted  to  his  usual  remedies, — his 
barley-water,  his  yelks  of  eggs,  and  his  senna- wine.  This  last  nostrum  was 
made  of  a  decoction  of  senna  that  had  been  steeped  for  some  months  in  a 
light  wine  of  excellent  quality.  Indeed,  the  process  took  a  year  for  its  com- 
pletion. This  beverage  he  considered  as  possessed  of  such  singufaur  virtue 
that  he  had  ordered  the  receipt  for  it  to  be  forwarded  from  Flanders  to  the 
secretary  of  state  at  Yalladolid,  under  whose  care  the  pr^Nuation  waa  to  be 
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made.  Bat  it  oould  not  save  him  from  other  troubles ;  and,  while  the  gout 
was  still  on  him,  he  had  an  attack  of  fever  and  ague,  attended  by  a  sore 
throat  that  rendered  him  aknost  incapable  of  taking  nourishment  This  had 
one  good  effect,  however ;  and  Quixada  comforted  nis  master  by  telling  him 
that  **  the  best  war  to  cure  the  gout  was  to  keep  the  mouth  shut" 

The  emperor's  pnysician  was  a  young  man  ;  and  his  dau^hter^  the  r^nt, 
sent  him  her  own,  as  older  and  more  experienced,  to  advise  with  him.  Another 
of  the  faculty  was  also  added  from  Italy,  a  man  of  some  repute  for  the  treat- 
ment of  the  disorders  to  which  Charles  was  subject  He  undertook  to  relieve 
the  emperor  of  his  gout ;  but  he  did  not  find  his  patient  so  tractable  as  could 
be  wished.  The  Italian's  first,  veiy  reasonable  iigunction  was  that  he  should 
give  up  his  iced  beer.  But  the  emperor  plainly  told  him  **  he  would  do  no 
such  thing."  The  doctor  then  remonstrated  against  the  dimate  of  Tusto,  as 
altogether  too  damp.  Charles  intimated  that  he  could  leave  it  when  he  liked, 
saying  that  ''he  had  not  vet  taken  the  vows."  Ouixada  seems  to  have  had 
an  inoiflferent  opinion  of  the  doctor's  skill,  and  peniaps  of  that  of  the  faculty 
in  general :  for  ne  remarked  that "  the  emperor,  if  be  chose,  could  prescribe 
for  himself  better  than  anv  one  else  could."  Hai>pily,  his  master's  condition 
compelled  him  to  resort  to  that  abstinence  which  was  the  only  effectual 
remedy.  Tet  we  can  hardly  accuse  him  of  pushing  this  to  an  extreme,  when 
we  find  hiui,  on  his  waking  at  three  in  the  morning,  swallowing  a  basin  oi 
capon-broth. 

The  first  attack  of  gout  was  followed  by  a  second,  !n  the  month  of  January, 
1557.  It  was  said  to  nave  been  immediately  caused  by  Charies's  vexation  at 
the  news  above  referred  to  from  Italy.  It  was  not  so  severe  or  of  so  long 
duration  as  the  preceding.  As  the  symptoms  grew  more  favourable  and  the 
gout  mdually  subsided,  the  spirits  of  the  sick  man  rallied,  and  he  regaled 
himseu  with  an  om^ette  of  sardines,  and  some  other  savoiuy  messes,  greatly 
to  the  dismay  of  the  major-domo,  wno^  in  his  report  to  the  secretary  of  stat^ 
declares  that  '4t  was  no  foult  of  his ;  for  anv  attempt  to  reason  nis  master 
out  of  his  passion  for  fish  was  but  labour  lost" 

Charles  had  now  prolonged  his  stay  three  months  at  JarandilUL  Meantime, 
the  buildings  at  Tuste  were  so  nearly  completed  as  to  be  ready  for  his  recep- 
tion. The  monks  were  impatient  for  Ms  coming.  **  If  the  emperor  should 
not  go,  after  all,  they  would  lumg  themselves."  wrote  the  secretaiy.  Gasteln. 
''Te^'^hesays, ''for  myself,  I  sbBOl  never  beHeve  that  he  will  go  till  I  have 
seen  it" 

The  fact  is,  that  Charles  was  detained  at  Jarandilla  by  the  want  of  funds 
to  pay  off  those  of  Ins  household  who  were  not  to  accompany  him  to  Tusta 
For  this  he  had  required  from  Valladolid  thirty  thousand  ducats.  Weeks 
elapsed  without  the  remittance  of  a  single  ducat ;  and  the  royal  exchequer 
was  reduced  so  low  that  Quixada  was  obliged  to  advance  a  hundred  reals  from 
his  own  pocket  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  establishment  At  length, 
twenty-six  thousand  ducats  were  sent  But  Charles  would  not  move  till  he 
had  received  the  full  amount  Yet  no  blame  for  this  remissness  seems  to  have 
been  imputed  to  the  regent  The  emperor  had  learned  from  his  own  ex- 
perience that  it  was  not  always  easy  for  a  king  of  Spain,  with  the  Indies  at 
nis  command,  to  procure  the  necessary  supplies  tor  his  own  household. 

At  length  the  remittances  came.  Quixada  was  enabled  to  discharge  all 
arrears.  Arrangements  were  made  for  sending  back  such  of  the  retinue  as 
were  not  to  accompany  their  master  to  Yuste :  and  the  regent  was  requested 
to  charter  the  vessels  to  convey  them  to  Flanders. 

Out  of  more  than  a  hundrea  and  fifty  retainers  who  had  followed  Charles  to 
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JarandiUu  between  fifty  and  oxtj  only  were  reserved  for  his  estftblisliment  at 
Yuste.  Tlie  selection  was  attended  with  some  difficul^.  Several  of  the 
principal  Flemings  whom  their  lord  had  retuned  in  his  service  were  not 
aisposed  to  remain  with  him.  They  had  no  mind  to  give  up  their  native  hind 
and  their  hopes  of  court  preferment  in  order  to  bury  themselves  in  a  convent 
of  monks  in  the  wilds  of  Estreniadura.  They  knew,  moreover,  the  parsi- 
Bionious  temper  of  their  master  too  well  to  count  upon  anyremuneration  that 
would  compensate  lor  the  sacrifices  they  must  maice.  **  They  hear  little  love 
to  vaJ*  writes  Quixada :  ''it  goes  to  my  heart  to  hear  them  talk  of  the  long 
and  laithfui  services  they  have  rendered,  and  of  the  poor  return  they  have 
veceived,  or  expect  to  receive,  for  them." 

It  fared  not  much  better  with  those  who  were  to  remain  with  the  emperor. 
It  was  Quixada's  business  to  notify  them  of  their  salaries  and  of  the  provision 
which  their  master  had  made  for  them  after  his  decease.  ''The  same  thing 
happened  in  this  case,"  writes  the  major-domo,  "  that  usually  happens.  Some 
were  more  contented  with  what  had  been  done  for  them  than  others.  No  one 
was  altogether  satisfied ;  and  I  least  of  all,  that  I  should  find  myself  m  so  dis- 
i^reeable  a  business,  and  be  obliged  to  tell  thin^  to  one  and  another  which 
wey  liked  as  little  to  hear  as  I  to  say."  Charles,  nowever,  might  derive  some 
latisfoction  firom  the  reflection  that,  as  mercenary  motives  were  excluded, 
those  who  remained  in  his  service  must  have  done  so  for  the  love  they  bore 
him.  Indeed,  if  not  a  generous,  he  was  a  kind  master ;  and  the  courtesy  of 
his  manners,  and  his  considerate  regard  for  his  dependants,  were  sudi  as  to 
inspire  them  with  a  strong  feeling  cf  loyal  attachment,  independently  of  the 
reverence  in  which  they  naturally  held  him.  This  was  especmlly  true  of  the 
Flemings,  in  whom  the  sentiment  of  loyalty  was  heightened  by  the  circum- 
stanoe  that  the  emperor  was  their  own  countnrman,— having  oeen  bom  in 
Ghent  When,  therefore,  they  assembled  round  his  door,  preparatoir  to  his 
departure,  and  listened  for  the  last  time  to  the  kind  accents  that  fell  from  hti 
lips,  there  were  few  among  them  who  were  not  melted  to  tears.  In  short,— to 
borrow  the  words  of  Mignet,~the  regret  oi  those  who  were  to  be  for  ever 
separated  from  their  master  was  only  to  be  equalled  by  the  sorrow  of  those 
who  were  to  be  buried  with  him  in  the  Jeronymite  convent 

On  the  third  of  Februarv,  at  three  in  the  afternoon,  the  emperor,  followed 
by  his  retinue,  took  leave  of  the  hospitable  walls  of  the  lord  of  Oropesa.  He 
was  carried,  as  usual,  in  a  horse-litter,  his  noble  host  and  the  trusty  major- 
domo  ridinff  by  his  sida  As  he  passed  through  the  files  of  halberdiers  drawn 
ap  before  toe  castle,  thej  threw  their  pikes  on  the  ground,  in  token  that  their 
service  was  ended.  The  cavalcade  proceeded  across  the  valley,  and  more 
slow^  climbed  the  sU^>es  of  the  mountain,  sha^  with  woods,  which  the 
winter  winds  had  long  »nce  stripped  of  their  foliage.  As  they  mrew  near  to 
l^uste,  the  sound  of  the  convent  bells  ringing  merrily  came  through  the 
woods.  The  brethren  were  assembled  m  the  churdi,  which  was  decorated  in 
the  gayest  manner,  as  for  a  festival ;  and  the  gathering  shadows  of  evening 
were. dispelled  by  numerous  tapers,  with  which  the  chapel  was  illuminated. 
As  the  emperor  entered  the  outer  gates,  the  whole  bod^  of  the  monks,  forming 
a  procession,  with  the  prior  bearing  a  crucifix  at  their  head,  came  forward, 
chanting  the  Te  Deuin,  to  wdcome  their  royal  guest  to  his  new  abode. 
Charles,  alighting  from  bis  litter,  and  accompanied  by  the  count  of  Oropesa 
and  by  Quixada,  was  borne  in  a  chair  by  his  attendants  to  the  foot  of  the 
high  altar.  Here  he  remained,  absorbed  m  his  devotions^ll  the  service  was 
concluded  and  the  last  tones  of  the  organ  had  died  away.  He  then  oonrteouslr 
received  the  salutations  of  the  brotherhood,  who  gathered  round  him,  u- 
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dressing  kind  word  to  each  of  the  monks  as  they  came  forward  to  kiss  his 
hand.  The  prior,  somewhat  embarrassed  by  the  august  presence  into  which 
he  was  now  brought  in  a  complimentary  speech  addressed  Charles  by  the 
title  of  ^ j^aJterniaad^  which  the  good  father  hastily  corrected  as  one  of  the 
brethren,  m  a  whisper,  suggested  the  propriety  of  ^^magtBtadJ* 

This  ceremony  being  concluded,  the  emperor  had  suflicient  strength  to  go 
through  the  monastery,  as  well  as  every  part  of  his  own  mansion,  to  examine 
the  accommodations  for  his  followers,  and  finally  to  be  carried  in  his  arm-chair 
to  the  little  hermitage  of  Bethlehem,  in  the  woods,  at  the  distance  of  two  bow- 
shots from  the  convent  He  was  in  good  spirits,  professing  himself  pleased 
with  all  that  he  saw ;  and  in  this  contented  trame  of  mind  he  took  possession 
of  the  simple  residence  in  which  he  was  to  pass  the  brief  remainder  of  lus 
days.  The  monks,  in  their  turn,  were  overjoyed  at  seeing  that  which  they 
had  hardly  believed  would  ever  come  to  pass.  '*  Pray  Heaven,"  writes  the 
secretary,  Qaztelu,  "that  his  majestv  may  continue  to  endure  the  friars  as 
patiently  as  he  does  now.  This  will  be  no  easy  matter.  They  are  all  an 
importunate  race ;  and  the  more  importunate  in  proportion  to  their  ignorance^ 
ol  which  there  is  no  lack  among  the  orotherhood  of  Yuste." 
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Thb  emperor's  dweliiog  at  Tnste^  Boiwithstandin^it  had  been  oontiiTed  br  one 
o{  the  best  architects  in  Spain^  had  little  pretensMms  to  the  name  of  *^  pakee,* 
by  which  the  monkish  chroniclers,  in  their  reverence  for  its  oocupant,  are  wont 
to  distinguish  it  It  was  a  simple  structure,  of  very  moderate  dimensions,  and 
stood  on  the  steep  side  of  the  mountain,  with  its  back  against  the  southern  wall 
of  the  monastery.  It  consisted  of  only  eight  rooms,  four  on  each  floor,  which 
were  of  a  uniform  size,  being  twenty-five  feet  long  by  twenty  broad.  They  all 
opened  into  corridors,  that  crossed  the  building  and  tenmnated  in  two  deep 
porticos,  or  galleries,  that  flanked  it  on  the  east  and  west  These  led  out 
upon  terraces,  for  which  the  sloping  land  was  eminently  favourable,  and  which 


the  emperor  afterwards  embellished  with  flowers,  fountains,  and' fish-ponds^ 
fed  by  the  streams  from  the  surrounding  hills.  From  the  western  terrace  a 
gently  sloping  path,  suited  to  the  monarch's  feeble  limbs,  led  to  the  garden, 
which  spread  out  below  the  house.  This  was  of  considerable  extent ;  and  a 
high  wall,  which  enclosed  it,  separated  it  from  the  domain  of  the  monks.  A 
stnUl  part  of  it  was  reserved  for  raising  the  vegetables  for  the  royal  table.  The 
remainder  was  laid  out  as  a  pleasure-ground,  with  parterres  of  flowers,  and 
pleasant  walks  shaded  with  orange,  citron,  and  mulberry  trees,  that  in  this 
sheltered  spot,  screened  from  the  rude  winds  of  the  north,  grew  as  luxuriantly 
as  in  a  more  southern  latitude.  One  of  these  allevs  led  to  a  light  and  tasteful 
summer-house,  the  ruins  of  which  may  be  detected  by  the  traveller  amon^  the 
mbbish  that  covers  the  ground  at  the  present  day.  Another  walk,  boraered 
with  cypresses,  led  to  a  gate  which  opened  into  the  neighbouring  forest,  wh^e 
two  cows  were  pastured  that  supplied  milk  for  the  emperor's  dairy. 

Charles  took  for  his  bed-chamber  the  north-eastern  room  on  the  second  floor, 
contiguous  to  the  chapel,  which,  indeed,  was  the  part  of  the  monastery  af^nst 
which  his  mansion  was  erected.  The  apartment  was  so  situated  that  a  window, 
or  glass  door,  opened  from  it  directljr  into  the  chancel,  giving  him,  while  he 
lay  in  bed,  a  complete  view  of  the  mgh  altar^  and  enabling  him,  when  em- 
fined  to  his  chamber,  to  take  part  in  the  sorvioe.  In  the  opposite  oMmer  of 
tlie  building  was  the  cabinet  where  he  passed  the  day  in  transacting  business, 
which  still  followed  him  to  Yuste,  and  in  receiving  envoys  and  visitors  who 
came  to  pay  their  respects  to  him  in  his  retirement 

The  northern  chambers  must  have  been  dark  and  dreary,  with  no  light 
but  what  found  its  way  under  the  deep  porticos  that  protected  the  sides  el  the 
dwelling.  But  on  the  south  the  rooms  lay  open  to  the  sun,  and  loofeed 
pleasantly  down  upon  the  garden.  Here  the  vines,  clambering  up  ^  walls, 
hung  theur  coloured  taaseb  around  the  casements,  and  Um  white  uonoms  ol 
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the  orange-trees,  as  they  were  shaken  by  the  breeze,  filled  the  apartment  with 
detidoiis  odours.  From  the  windows  the  eye  of  the  monarch  ranged  over  a 
magnificent  prospect  Far  above  rose  the  bold  peaks  of  the  sierra,  dark  with 
its  forests  of  chestnut  and  oak,  while  below,  for  many  a  league,  was  spread  out 
the  luxuriant  savanna,  like  a  sea  of  verdure,  its  &;aT  colours  contrasting  with 
the  savage  character  of  the  scenery  that  surrounded  it  Charles,  who  had  an 
eye  for  the  beautiful  in  nature  as  well  as  in  art  loved  to  gaze  upon  this  land- 
scape ;  and  in  the  afternoon  he  woukl  frequently  take  his  seat  m  the  western 
gallery,  when  warm  with  the  rays  of  the  declinmg  sun,  as  it  was  sinking  in 
glory  behind  the  mountains. 

Charles,  as  we  have  seen,  was  careful  to  guard  himself  a^inst  cold,  always 
trayelling  with  his  stove,  and  causing  chimneys  to  be  built  ni  houses  where  ne 
prolonged  his  rendence.  We  may  be  sure  that  he  did  not  omit  this  practice 
m  a  place  like  Yuste,  where  the  dampness  of  the  atmosphere  rendered  fire- 
places, although  little  in  yogne  amoug  the  natives,  as  important  as  in  a  colder 
region.  He  ISbA  chimneys  constructs  for  every  room  in  the  house.  Indeed, 
he  seemed  to  possess  the  constitution  of  a  salamander,  and  usually  kept  his 
apartment  in  a  sort  of  furnace-heat,  by  no  means  agreeable  to  his  household. 
With  all  this,  and  with  the  further  api>liances  of  furs  and  wrappings  of  eider- 
down, he  would  often  complain,  especially  when  the  gout  was  on  him,  that 
he  was  chilled  to  the  bon& 

The  furniture  and  decorations  of  Charles's  dwelling  seem  not  to  have  been 
altogether  in  keepmg  with  the  plainness  of  the  edifice.  Tet  Sandoval,  the 
emperor's  historian,  assures  us  that  ^the  apartments  were  so  ill  provided  in 
respect  to  these,  that  they  k)oked  as  if  they  had  been  sacked  by  an  enemy, 
instead  of  being  the  residence  of  a  great  monarch ;  that  the  waifs  were  hung 
with  nothing  better  than  black  doth,  as  if  for  mourning,  and  with  this  only  in 
his  bed-chamber ;  that  he  had  but  one  arm-chair,  or  rather  half  a  chair,  so 
old  and  rickety  that  it  would  not  have  fetched  four  reals  at  auction  ;  finally, 
that  his  wardrobe  was  on  the  same  humble  scale,  consisting  of  a  single  black 
suit,  and  that  of  poor  quality."  The  same  account,  with  more  or  less  variation, 
is  echoed  by  Vera  y  Figueroa,  Valparayso,  Strada,  and  other  writers  of 
authority.  That  Charles  had  not  much  to  boast  of  in  the  way  of  dress  may 
well  be  believed ;  for  during  the  hitter  years  of  his  life  he  had  been  singularly 
indifferent  to  his  apparel.  **  When  he  rode  into  the  towns^"  says  a  contempo- 
rary, ^amidst  a  brilliant  escort  of  courtiers  and  cavaliers,  the  emperor's  person 
was  easy  to  be  distinguished,  among  the  crowd,  by  the  plainness  of  his  attire." 
In  the  fatter  part  of  his  reign  he  dressed  wholly  in  black.  Roger  Ascham,  who 
was  adfflittea  to  an  audience  by  him  in  his  privy  chamber  some  five  years 
before  his  abdication,  says  that  tne  emperor  **•  had  on  a  0>wn  of  black  tafiety, 
and  looked  somewhat  like  the  parson  at  Epurstone."  His  natural  parsimony 
came  in  aid  of  his  taste.  It  is  told  of  him  that  once,  being  overtaken  by  a 
storm  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Naumburg,  he  took  off  his  new  velvet  cap, 
and  remained  uncovered  while  he  sent  into  the  town  for  an  old  one.  ^  Poor 
emperor,"  thought  one  of  the  company,  who  tells  the  anecdote,  ''spending  tons 
of  gold  on  his  wan.  and  standing  bareheaded  in  the  rain  for  the  sake  «f  his 
velvet  bonnet !"  The  reflection  is  a  natural  one,  but  not  more  natural  than 
the  inconsistency  which  gave  rise  to  it 

That  Charles  was  not  altogether  unmindful  of  his  wearing-apnarel  in  Ynste 
may  be  infenred  from  the  fact  that  his  wardrobe  contained  no  less  than  six- 
teen robes  of  silk  and  velyet,  lined  with  ermine,  or  eider-down,  or  the  soft  hair 
of  the  Barfowry  goat  As  to  the  furniture  and  upholstery  of  his  apartments, 
liow  little  reliaace  is  to  be  pbu»d  on  the  reports  so  carelessly  circulated  about 
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these,  may  be  gathered  from  a  single  glance  at  the  inventory  of  his  effects, 
prepared  by  Qiuxada  and  Gaztelu  soon  after  their  master's  death.  Among  the 
Items  we  find  carpets  from  Turkey  and  Alcaraz,  canopies  of  velvet  and  other 
stufiis,  hangings  of  fine  black  ck>th,  which^  since  his  mother's  death,  he  had 
always  chosen  for  his  own  bedroom ;  while  the  remaining  apartments  vsere 
provided  with  no  less  than  twenty-five  suits  of  tapestry,  from  the  looms  of 
Flanders,  richly  embroidered  with  figures  of  animals  and  with  landscapes. 
Instead  of  the  crazy  seat  that  is  spoken  of,  we  find,  besides  a  number  of  s^as 
and  chain  of  carved  walnut,  half  a  dozen  arm-chairs  covered  with  black  velvet, 
and  two  others,  of  a  more  elaborate  workmanship,  for  the  emperor's  espedat 
use.  One  of  these  was  garnished  with  six  cushions  and  a  footstool,  for  the 
accommodation  of  his  tender  joints,  and  the  other  well  stnfied  and  provided 
with  handles,  by  which,  without  annoyance  to  himself,  he  coukt  be  borne  oat 
upon  the  terrace,  where,  in  fine  weather,  he  often  preferred  to  take  his  repaste. 
The  accommodations  of  his  sleeping-a()artment  snowed  an  etiual  attention  to 
Ills  penonal  comfort ;  for,  besides  two  beds,  of  different  dimensions,  we  find 
such  an  ample  supply  of  bolsters,  pillows,  blankets,  and  bed-gear  of  all  descrip- 
tions as  would  have  rejoiced  the  heart  ot  the  most  ambitious  housekeeper. 

With  the  article  of  plate  he  was  no  less  generouslv  provided,  thou^  we  aro 
assured  by  the  authorities  above  quoted  tlutt  he  haa  out  three  or  four  pieces, 
and  those  of  the  plainest  pattern.  The  service  of  his  oratory  was  uneomnxmly 
ample,  and  was  mostly  of  silver-gflt  His  table-service  was  also  of  sOver,  as 
were  the  articles  for  his  toUet,  the  vases,  the  pitchers,  the  basins,  and  even  the 
humblest  utensil  in  his  bed-chamber.  The  vessels  m  his  apothecary's  room 
were  of  the  same  precious  material,  as  well  as  most  of  tJie  articles  in  the  pantry 
and  the  kitchen.  Among  the  difilerent  pieces  of  plate  we  find  some  of  pure 
gold,  and  others  especially  noted  for  their  curious  workmanship ;  and,  as  this 
was  an  age  in  which  the  art  of  working  the  precious  metals  was  carried  to  the 
highest  perfection,  we  cannot  doubt  that  some  of  the  finest  spedniens  had 
come  into  the  emperor's  possession.  The  whole  amount  of  plate  was  estimated 
at  between  twelve  and  thirteen  thousand  ounces  in  weight 

The  emperor's  inventory  makes  no  great  display  of  jewels.  Such  trinkets, 
worthless  in  the  monastery,  he  left  to  uioee  who  had  stiU  their  showy  parts  to 
play  on  the  theatre  of  the  world.  He  brought  with  him,  however,  a  number 
of  richly-mounted  caskets  of  gold^  silver,  and  enamel,  containing  diffinent 
articles  which  still  had  value  in  his  eyes.  Among  these  were  sevoiil  collars 
and  badges  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  the  proud  Burgundian  order  of  whidi  the 
Spanish  sovereign  was  now  the  head.  But  most  m  these  jewelled  ooffers  were 
filled  with  relics  or  amulets.  Among  the  former  was  a  bit  of  the  true  cross. 
It  afterwards  nassed  as  a  precious  legacy  to  Philip ;  as  did  also  the  contents 
of  another  casket  a  cnidfix  which  his  mother,  the  empress  Isabdla,  had  in 
her  hands  in  the  hour  of  death,  and  which  was  afterwards  to  solace  the  kst 
moments  of  her  husband  and  her  son.  The  other  boxes  were  chiefl  v  devoted 
to  talismans,  which  the  superstition  of  the  times  had  invested  witn  marvel- 
lous properties  for  warding  off  disease.  There  were  stones  set  in  gold,  sure 
styptics  for  stopping  blood;  nine  English  rings,  a  specific  against  cramp ;  a 
bme  ston&  richly  chased,  for  expelling  the  gout ;  four  bezoar  stones,  in  gold 
settings,  of  singular  efficacy  in  curing  the  plague ;  and  other  charms  of  the 
same  kind.  It  may  surprise  one  that  a  person  of  so  stnmg  a  mind  as  Cbaries 
the  Fifth  should  haveyielded  so  for  to  toe  p<^ular  superstition  as  to  put  feith 
in  such  tnimpeiy.  That  he  did  so  is  evident  from  the  care  with  which  he 
preserved  these  amulets,  and  from  his  sending  one  of  them— a  beeoar  stone— 
^to  his  chamberlain  Vaa  Male,  when  supposed  to  be  ill  of  the  plague.    Yet 
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this  Khonld  not  be  set  down  so  much  to  superstition  as  to  the  credufi^jr  which 
grew  out  of  an  ignorance  of  the  real  properties  of  matter,— an  ignorance 
which  the  emperor  shared  with  the  best-instructed  men  of  the  age,  who^  in 
whatever  related  to  physical  science,  were  constantly  betrayed  into  errors  of 
which  a  fichool-boy  at  tne  present  day  would  be  ashamed. 

There  was  one  decoration  for  his  dwelling  which  the  abdicated  monarch 
brought  with  him  to  Yuste^  of  more  worth  than  his  plate  or  his  jewels.  This 
was  a  suiall  but  choice  collection  of  pictures,  some  of  wliich  ranked  as  the  noblest 
masterpieces  of  art  They  were  variously  painted,  on  canvas,  wood,  and  stone, 
mostly  of  the  size  of  life,  and  hung  in  rich  names  round  the  walls  ol  his  apart- 
ments. Some  were  in  miniature,  and  among  these  were  no  less  than  three  of 
the  empress ;  while  an  elaborate  altar-piece,  displaying  pictures  of  the  Yiigin 
and  the  Child,  was  ornamented  with  |[old  medallions  that  contained  likenesses 
of  the  different  members  of  the  imperial  family. 

But  the  gems  of  the  collection  were  eight  paintings  from  the  pencil  of  Titian. 
Charles  was  a  true  lover  of  art,  and,  for  a  crowned  nead,  no  contemptible  con- 
noisseur. He  fully  appreciated  the  merits  of  the  great  Venetian,  had  him  often 
near  his  person  at  the  court,  and  at  all  times  delighted  to  do  homage  to  liis 
genius.  There  is  a  story  that  on  one  occasion  the  monarch  picked  up  a  pendl 
which  Titian  had  dropned  whUe  painting,  and  restored  it  to  him,  saying  that "  so 
great  an  artist  should  oe  served  by  an  emperor."  This  is  too  like  some  well- 
attested  anecdotes  of  Charles  to  bie  rejected  as  altogether  improbable.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  he  showed  his  estimation  of  the  artist  by  conferring  on  him 
the  honour  of  knighthood,  and  by  assigning  him  a  yearly  pension  on  the 
revenues  of  Naples,  of  two  hundred  gold  crowns.  He  may  he  thought  to  have 
done  some  violence  to  his  nature,  moreover,  by  never  P«^g  him  a  less  sum 
than  dght  hundred  crowns  for  each  of  his  portraits.  There  were  several  of 
himself  at  Tuste,  from  the  hand  of  Titian ;  one  a  full-length,  representing  the 
emperor  in  complete  mail  He  was  painted  many  times  by  the  Venetian 
artist ;  for  it  was  by  his  pencil  that  he  desired  his  likeness  should  be  trans- 
mitted to  posterity.  He  had  his  wish.  Some  of  these  ^rtraits  are  among  the 
best  productions  of  Italian  art ;  and  the  emperor  hves  immortal  on  the  canvas 
of  Titian,  no  less  than  in  the  pages  of  history. 

There  are  several  pictures  also  of  the  empress  by  the  same  master ;  and 
others  of  Philip  and  the  different  members  of  the  royal  family.  But  the  most 
remarkable  in  the  collection,  and  one  that  Charles  had  caused  to  be  painted  a 
few  years  before,  that  he  might  take  it  with  him  to  his  retreat,  was  the  cele- 
brated **  Qloria,"  in  which  he  appears  with  the  empress  in  the  midst  of  the 
heavenly  host,  and  supported  by  angels,  in  an  attitude  of  solemn  adoration. 
This  superb  picture,  which,  after  the  monarch's  death,  accompanied  his  re- 
mains to  the  Esoorial.  is  reported  by  tradition  to  have  been  placed  over  the 
great  altar  in  the  church  of  Ynste.  That  this  was  the  case  is  rendered 
probable  by  the  size  of  the  painting,  which  made  it  better  suited  to  a  church 
than  a  private  apartment  In  the  niace  above  the  altar,  Charles  could,  more- 
over, r^ily  see  it  liirough  the  window  of  his  chamber ;  and  from  his  sick-bed 
his  eyes  might  still  rest  on  the  features  of  the  sainted  being  who  had  been  dearest . 
to  him  on  earth. 

There  were  other  pictures  by  different  artists,  the  principal  of  whom  was 
**  Master  MichaeL"  as  he  is  termed,  respecting  whose  identity  historians  are 
somewhat  pu2zlea  The  subjects  of  his  pieces  were  chiefly  of  a  religions 
character,  and  celebrated  different  passages  in  the  life  of  our  Lord.  The 
whole  collection  was  one  well  suited  to  the  condition  of  the  monarch  who  had 
withdrawn  from  the  tumult  of  the  world  to  a  life  of  holy  meditation.    While 
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Borronnded  hj  the  imageB  d  those  who  were  anociated  in  his  memoiy  witii 
the  most  tender  recollections,  his  religious  sensihilities  were  kindled  if  the 
sight  of  those  scenes  which  couinieoiorated  the  sorrows  and  the  suiferings  of  his 
Saviotir. 

Charles  had  brought  but  a  meagre  arn^  of  books  to  adorn  his  shelves  at 
Yuste.  He  was  never  a  great  rcMler.  His  life  had  been  too  busy  to  allow 
the  leisure  lor  it  It  was  his  misfortune  in  his  youth  not  to  have  ao^uired  a 
fondness  for  books,— that  best  source  of  enjoyment  in  prosperitT.  as  it  is  the 
nnfailinff  solace  in  the  hour  of  trouble.  The  learned  Adrian  of  Utrecht  was, 
indeed,  his  preceptor.  But  Chi^vres,  the  politic  Flemish  minister  who  had  the 
direction  of  his  atfiiirs,  considered  letters  as  belonging  to  gownsmen,  and  that 
a  prince  oouM  better  bestow  his  time  on  manly  and  chivalrous  exercises. 
Charles's  whole  library  did  not  exceed  thirt  v*one  volumes.  These  were  mostly 
of  a  religious  character,  as  psalters,  missals,  breviaries,  commentaries  on  the 
Scriptures,  and  the  Meditations  of  St  Augustina  Of  tiie  Consolations  of 
Boethius~a  work  once  so  popular— there  were  copies  in  three  different 
languages.  He  had  a  few  scientific  works,  among  them  the  Almagesta  ol 
Ptolemy,  which  contained  whatever  was  known,  or  rather  not  known,  of  astro- 
nomy in  that  day. 

One  might  have  expected  that  history,  at  least,  would  have  found  favour 
with  the  emperor.  But  he  was  too  busy  furnishing  materials  for  history  to 
find  time  for  reading  it  He  possessed  a  fragment  of  the  unfinished  manu- 
script of  Florian  de  Ocampo's  OrMca  de  Stpeuia  ;  a  work  in  which  the  author, 
starting  from  the  Deluge^— as  usual  vrith  the  Spanish  chronicler  in  that  day, 
— was  hiterrupted  by  (uath  before  he  had  groped  his  way  through  the  Dark 
Ages.  A  copy  of  Csesar's  Commentaries  griM^ea  the  shelves.  But  it  was  in 
an  Italian  translation,  as  Charles  had  a  verv  imperfect  knowledge  ol  Latin. 
He  took  more  pleasure  in  the  Commentaries  ot  his  friend  the  Grand  Commander 
Avila^  which  celebrated  the  wars  in  Germany  in  which  the  emperor  played  the 
principal  part 

But  the  work  which  had  the  greatest  interest  for  the  monarch  was  a  French 
poem,  ^  Le  Chevalier  D4lib&^  which  had  great  success  in  its  day.  It  was 
chiefly  devoted  to  celebrating  the  glories  of  tne  house  of  Bui*gundy,  and  espe- 
cially that  prince  of  fire-eaters,  Charles  the  Bold.  The  emneror,  pleased  wtih 
the  work,  and  the  more  so,  no  doubt,  that  it  commemorated  the  achievements 
of  his  own  ancestral  line,  had  formerly  amused  his  leisure  hours  bv  turning 
it  into  Spanish.  He  afterwards  emplo;jred  his  chamberlain,  William  Van  Male^ 
to  revise  it  and  correct  the  style  for  mm.  Thus  purified,  it  was  handed  over 
to  a  poet  of  the  court,  named  Acufia,  who  forthwith  did  it  into  set  Oastilian 
verse. 

Van  Mal&  the  chamberlain,  who  had  thus  performed  the  same  offiee  for  his 
master  which  Voltaire  used  to  intimate  he  had  rendered  to  Frederic  the  Great^ 
by  saying  he  had  washed  out  the  king's  dirty  linen,  was  a  person  who  held 
too  important  a  place  in  the  emperor's  household  to  be  passed  over  in  silences. 
He  was  bom  in  Flanders^  of  an  ancient  but  decayed  £amuy.  He  early  followed 
the  wars,  and  took  service  under  the  duke  of  Alva.  But  the  profession  of 
arms  was  not  suited  to  his  quiet  and  studious  tastes  ;  and  when  peace  came 
he  quitted  the  army,  with  the  design  of  entering  the  Church.  The  poor 
gentleman,  however,  had  no  patron  to  push  him  forward  in  the  path  of  pre- 
ferment, and,  satisfied  of  this,  he  gladly  embraced  an  o(ier.  which  ne  obtained 
through  the  interest  of  Charles's  minister,  De  Praedt,  of  the  post  of  chamber- 
Iain  in  the  imperial  household. 

In  his  new  situation  Van  Male  was  necessarily  brought  into  close  relations 
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^rith  his  master,  to  whom  his  ^riotts  accomplishments  enabled  him  to  render 
other  services  than  those  strictly  demanded  by  his  office.  When  Charles's 
fingers  were  too  much  crippled  by  gout  to  hold  the  pen,  the  chamberhiin  acted 
as  his  secretary,  and  sometimes  wrote  his  despatches.  If  the  monarch, 
oppressed  with  care  or  tormented  by  bodily  pam.  was  unable  to  compose  him- 
sen  to  sleep,  Van  Male  beguiled  the  time  by  reading  aloud  to  him ;  and  manj 
a  weaiT  hour,  and  often  for  into  the  night,  did  the  diamberhun  stand  by  his 
masters  bedside,  engaged  in  his  unenviable  office.  It  was  in  such  intervals  as 
he  could  snatdi,  during  this  occupation,  that  he  wrote  those  letters  to  his 
friend  the  minister  De  Praedt^  which  have  recently  been  published,  and  which 
throw  many  gleams  of  light  on  the  emperoi's  personal  character  and  wa^r  of 
lif a  In  their  eonstant  intercourse.  Van  Male's  gtiileless  character,  his  integrity, 
and  his  amiable  disposition,  won  tne  r^ard  of  his  master,  who  seems  to  nave 
honoured  him  with  a  greater  degree  of  confidence  than  any  other  of  his  house- 
holdj  except  Quixada.  But  for  all  that  and  notwithstanding  the  important 
services  he  received  from  him,  Charles  did  little  for  the  advancement  of  the 
chamberlain's  fortunes.  When  the  latter  announced  that  he  was  about  to 
many,  the  emperor  looked  graciously  on^he  plan,  and  favoured  him  with  some 
prudent  counsels  in  regard  to  his  housekeeping.  The  simple-hearted  chamber- 
lain overfiowed  with  ^titnde  at  this  mark  of  oondesc^sion,  which  he  does 
not  fail  to  oommumcate  in  his  letters  to  De  Praedt  But  these  prudent 
counsels  were  all  that  Charles  had  to  give  him.  At  length  the  time  came 
when  the  emperor  could  be  generous  to  Van  Male,  and  that  without  any  cost 
to  himsell 

He  determined  to  present  him  with  the  manuscript  containing  the  CastiBan 
version  of  the  **  Chevalier  D4lib4r^  and  to  have  a  large  edition  of  it  struck 
oT  at  oncei  This  was  to  be  done  at  the  chamberlain's  expense,  who  would  be 
abundantly  remunerated  by  the  sale  of  the  poem.  ^  It  will  put  five  hundred 
sold  crowns  into  his  pockety"  exclaimed  a  wicked  wag,  the  historian  Avila. 
^'  And  William  is  well  entitled  to  them,"  said  the  emperor,  "  for  he  has  sweat 
haurd  over  the  work."  But  the  subject  of  the  royal  bounty  took  a  veiy  different 
▼lew  of  the  matter.  Nothing  seemed  certain  to  him  but  the  cost,-— especially 
as  Charies  positively  dedined  to  propitiate  the  public  by  making  known  the 
part  which  he  had  taken  in  the  composition  of  the  work.  It  was  in  vain  that 
the  poor  chamberlain  protested,  liis  master  would  not  be  balked  in  his 
generous  purpose,  and  In  that  same  vear,  1565,  an  edition  of  two  thousand 
cfmies  of  the  book  appeared  from  the  press  of  Jean  Steeltz.  in  Antwerp. 
Whether  the  result  justified  the  ominous  presages  of  Van  Male,  we  are  not 
told.  He  was  one  of  the  Flemings  who  followea  their  master  to  Yuste.  He 
survived  him  but  two  years ;  and,  as  there  is  no  appearance  that  his  affairs 
were  in  a  very  fiourishing  condition  at  the  time  of  his  own  death,  we  have  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  manuscript  of  the  *'  Caballero  Determinado " 
proved  a  gold-mine  to  him.  Charles  had  brought  with  him  to  Yuste  two 
copies  of  tne  epic,  which  he  probably  r^arded  with  more  complacency  than 
that  with  which  they  were  viewed  by  Van  Male.  One  was  in  the  original 
French,  the  other  in  the  Castilian  version,  and  both  were  ornamented  with 
coloured  drawings,  and  richly  bound  in  crimson  velvet,  with  dasps  and  comers 
of  silver,  like  many  of  the  otner  books  in  the  collection. 

The  imperial  househoki  consisted  of  about  fifty  persons,— a  number  not 
greater  tium  betonged  to  the  family  of  mfuiy  a  private  {gentleman.  But  the 
titles  of  some  of  the  officials  intimated  th^  state  niidhtained  in  the  establish- 
ment. Tbwe  wore' the  major-domo,  the  almoner,  tb6  physician,  the  apothecary, 
^e  secretary,  four  gentlemen  of  the  chamber,  the  keeper  of  the  wardrobe,  and 
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the  like.  There  were  also  cooks,  conlectionera,  fniiteterR,  baken»  brewen, 
gamekeepers,  and  a  number  of  menials  for  the  huerior  oflices.  Charles,  as  we 
have  seen,  had  been  disappointed  in  not  being  able  to  retain  the  services  of 
some  of  the  more  distinguished  Flemings  in  his  monastic  retreat  Their 
attachment  to  their  master  was  not  strong  enoiudi  to  make  them  renoimce 
the  world  and  bury  tliemselves  in  the  sohtudes  of  fuste.  With  the  exception, 
therefore,  of  a  few  men  of  family  and  education,  who  filled  the  higher  posts, 
the  establishment  was  made  up  of  illiterate  persons,  suited  to  the  humblest 
station.  Even  one  of  the  chamberlains,  as  we  gather  from  the  emperor's  will, 
was  unable  either  to  read  or  write. 

The  emperor's  family  was  variously  distributed.  Quixada,  Qaztelu,  Moron, 
keeper  of  the  war(kx>be,  and  some  others  of  the  principal  attendants,  were 
lodged  in  the  neighbouring  village  of  Cuaooe,  half  a  league  from  the  monastei}^ 
— a  place,  as  the  secretary  pathetically  complains,  ''even  worse  than  Yuste.' 
Much  the  fi^reater  number  found  accommodations  in  a  part  of  the  new  cloisten, 
to  which  tne  avenues  from  the  rest  of  the  monastery  were  carefiUly  closed, 
while  easy  communications  were  opened  with  '*  the  paJaoei"  Thus  the  em- 
peror's establishment  in  the  words  of  Mknet,  was  complete  in  itself  supplying 
nim  not  only  with  aU  that  was  rec^uiredin  the  way  of  personal  service,  but 
with  whatever  was  necessary  for  his  use,— from  the  bread  for  his  table  to  the 
various  medicines  for  his  maJadies ;  from  the  wine  and  beer  of  his  cellar  to  the 
wax-lights  for  his  oratory. 

The  salaries  of  the  attendants  varied  according  to  the  nature  of  thor  ser- 
vices. Quixada,  as  head  of  the  establishment,  was  to  receive  the  same 
yearly  stipend  with  that  assigned  to  the  marquis  of  Beoia,  who  had  held  the 
post  of  chamberlain  in  Queen  Joanna's  household.  The  amount  is  not  stated. 
Qaztelu,  the  secretary,  and  Mathys,  the  physician,  received  each  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  florins  a  year.  Moron  bad  four  hundred  florins,  as  master  of  the 
wardrobe ;  Torriano^  the  mechanician,  three  hundred  and  fif^  ;  Tan  Male, 
and  the  other  chamberlains  of  the  first  class,  three  hundred  eaoL  The  whole 
amount  of  the  wa^es  somewhat  exceeded  ten  thousand  florin&^ 

Charles  had  estimated  his  probable  expenses  at  about  sixteen  thousand  gold 
ducats  a  year.  He  found,  however,  that  he  should  require  twentjr  thousand ; 
and  he  ordered  the  secretary  Vazquez  to  remit  to  him  that  amount^  in  quarterly 
payments  of  five  thousand  each.  Qaztelu  urged  the  importanoe  of  punctuality 
m  the  remittances ;  for  '*  the  emperor,"  he  sud,  "  is  the  man  of  all  others  who 
requires  to  be  served  with  punctuality ;  and  the  least  want  of  it  causes  him 
the  greatest  annoyance."  One  might  have  thought  that  the  lord  of  Spain  and 
the  Indies  would  nave  long  been  familiar  with  such  sources  of  aimoyanoe. 

The  abdicated  monarch  had  reserved  for  himself  the  proceeds  of  certain 
taxes  called  los  iei$  y  <mze  (d  miUar^takd  a  right  in  the  mines ol  QuadakanaL 
These,  which  were  of  silver,  and  situated  in  the  south,  not  far  from  Cordova* 
were  of  daUy  increasing  value :  though  it  was  not  till  some  yean  later,  when 
leased  to  the  Fuggers  of  Augsbuig,  tbat  their  productiveness  was  fully  «»tab- 
lished.  Besides  Ukese  sotux»s  of  revenue,  ChaHes  had  laid  aside  for  himself 
thui;v  thousand  gold  ducats,  which  he  deposited  in  the  fortress  of  Simancaa. 
His  daughter  Joamia,  more  than  ouce^  when  hard  pushed  for  money  for  the 

*  The  Flemisb  florin,  Moordlng  to  TUtgnec  Flemish  florfn  would  be  eqnal  to  nearly 

(Gbarlefl-Quint,  p.  337),  oootalneil  «n  Amount  tiveiity-one  flrancs  of  the  prcunt  currencT-. 

of  sUver  equivalent  to  tliAt  of  tix  tmm  Tbeie  an  eo  uMny  embemMBienta^  however, 

ninety-eeven  centimes  of  the  preeent  day,  in  tbe  way  of  forming  a  correct  eeUmate  oC 

Bnt  Bilver  has  greatly  depreciated  alrice  tbe  tbe  relative  value  of  money  In  different  age^ 

sixteenth   century.      Taking  three   aa   tbe  that  any  conclusion  to  wbldi  we  may  nitlTtt 

mulUple  indicitlDg  the  depraoUsloo,   (he  bumI  he  matfed  with  ^ 
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public  servioeL  tried  to  persuade  him  to  allow  her  to  borrow  from  this  board  on 
the  foith  of  tne  national  credit.  But  her  father,  who  knew  from  experience 
that  government  paper  was  by  no  means  as  good  as  gold,  turned  a  deaf  ear  to 
the  application,  and  k^t  his  treasure  untouched  to  the  day  of  his  death. 

Charles's  way  of  life  at  Yuste  was  of  that  regular  kind  to  have  been  expected 
in  one  who  lived  in  Uie  atmosphere  of  a  convent  He  rose  early,  and  imme- 
diately breakfasted.  His  stomach  abhorred  a  vacuum,  even  for  the  shortest 
space  of  time.  When  the  door  was  thrown  open,  his  confessor,  Father  Juan 
de  ReglAi  i^peared.  The  history  of  this  man  afibras  one  of  the  many  examples 
of  the  wise  policy  with  which  the  Catholic  Church  opens  a  career  to  talent  and 
desert  wherever  found,  instead  of  making  rank  the  only  path  to  preferment 
Regla  was  the  son  of  a  poor  Aiagonese  peasant  While  a  lad,  he  went  to 
Saiacoesa,  where  he  lived  for  some  time  on  charity,  especially  on  the  alms 
doled  out  at  the  convent  gate  of  St  Bngracia.  He  performed  also  some  menial 
oflicea ;  and  the  money  he  thus  picked  up  he  spent  on  books.  The  brethren 
of  the  convent  aided  mm  by  their  spiritual  teachings,  and  by  their  recommen- 
dation ci  him  to  a  wealthy  patron,  who  gave  him  the  charge  of  his  sons  in  the 
University  of  Salamanca.  Regla  seems  to  have  fuUy  shared  in  all  the  advan- 
tages for  education  afforded  by  this  seat  of  science.  He  profited  by  them  to 
the  utmost,  made  himself  well  acouainted  with  the  ancient  tongues,  esi>ecia!ly 
Greek  and  Hebrew,  and  went  stilt  deeper  into  the  canon  law,  as  he  had  deter- 
mined to  devote  himself  to  the  Church.  At  the  age  of  thirty-six  he  entered 
the  order  of  St  Jerome,  making  his  profession  in  the  old,  familiar  convent  of 
St  Engrada.  He  distingimhea  himself  by  the  strictness  with  which  he  con- 
formed to  the  discipline  of  the  society.  Though  a  subtle  and  dexterous  casuist, 
he  seems  to  have  bad  no  great  success  as  a  preacher.  But  he  was  the  most 
popular  confessor  in  Saragossa.  His  learning  and  exemplary  way  of  life, 
recommended  by  plausible  manners,  gradually  acquired  for  lilm  such  considera- 
tion with  the  brotherhood  that  he  was  raised  to  the  office  of  prior  in  the  very 
convent  at  whose  gate  he  had  once  received  charity. 

The  first  term  of  his  office  had  just  expired,  and  he  was  about  to  be  re- 
elected for  another,  when  he  received  a  summons  to  attend  the  emperor  as  his 
confenor  at  Yusta  However  gratifying  the  appointment  may  have  been  to 
his  feelings,  he  seems  to  have  preferred  to  remain  in  the  independent  position 
which  he  neld  as  head  of  the  Jeronymite  monastery.  At  least,  he  showed  no 
alacrity  in  complying  with  the  summons.  When  at  length  he  presented  him- 
self before  the  emperor,  the  latter,  who  had  been  impatient  of  his  delay, 
inquired  the  cause  of  it;  to  which  the  Jeronymite,  with  a  downcast  look, 
replied,  '*  It  was  because  he  did  not  think  himself  worthy,  or  indeed  qualified, 
to  take  chaise  of  his  majesty's  conscience."  Charies,  who  perhaps  did  not 
give  the  monlc  credit  for  as  much  humility  as  he  professed,  told  him  to  take 
courage ;  "'  for^''  said  he,  **  I  have  had  five  learned  divine&  who  have  been  busy 
with  my  conscience  for  this  vear  past  in  Flanders ;  and  aU  with  which  you  will 
Iiave  to  concern  yourself  will  be  my  life  in  Yuste." 

The  meek  and  austere  dqx)rtment  o^  the  coniessor  soon  established  him  in 
the  good  opinion  of  the  monarch,  who,  m  one  instance,  showed  him  a  singular 
proof  of  consideration.  He  not  only  allowed,  but  commanded,  Regia  to  be 
seated  in  his  presence, — an  act  of  condescension  which  greatly  scandalized  the 
loyal  Quixada,  who  regarded  it  in  the  light  of  an  indignity  that  a  poor  friar 
should  thus  be  placed  on  a  level  with  his  august  sovereign.  RegIa  himself  felt 
the  awkwardness  of  his  situation,  for  much  the  same  etiquette  was  obt^erved 
towards  Charles  in  his  retirement  as  when  on  the  imperial  throne.  The  monk 
saw  the  odium  to  which  his  master's  favour  would  expo  e  Lim  ;  and  on  his 
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knees  he  besought  the  emperor  to  allow  him  to  stand  in  his  presence.  **  When 
any  one  enters  the  room,  it  makes  me  feeP  said  the  poor  man,  'Mike  a  criminal 
on  the  scatibld,  dressed  in  his  san-befiito.  '*  Be  in  no  pain  abont  that,"  said 
Charles  to  him :  ^  you  are  my  father-confessor.  I  am  dad  that  people  should 
find  you  sitting  when  they  come  into  the  room ;  and  it  does  not  displease  me," 
he  coolly  added,  *'  that  you  should  change  countenance  sometimes  at  being 
found  so.* 

Notwithstanding  this  show  of  deference  to  his  confessor,  or  to  the  cloth, 
Regla  soon  found  that  humility  was  not  a  cardinal  virtue  of  his  royal  penitent^ 
and  that,  if  he  had  resigned  the  sceptre,  he  still  retained  a  full  measure  of  the 
imperious  temper  with  which  he  had  swayed  it  On  one  occasion^  the  monk 
having  gone  on  his  own  affairs  to  the  neighbouring  town  of  Placentia,  Charles, 
as  soon  as  he  learned  it,  sent  a  courier  to  order  him  back,  '^l  w<mld  have 
you  know,  brother  Juau.^  said  the  emperor  to  him  on  his  return,  ''that  ft  is 
my  pleasure  you  go  not  nence  without  my  express  permission.  Yoa  are  not 
to  quit  me  for  a  single  moment''  Regla  received  the  rebuke  with  patience, 
and  from  tliat  hour  never  left  the  monastery  so  long  as  his  master  lived. 

After  the  confessor  had  assisted  Charles  m  his  mbrninjg  devotion,  the  latter 
amused  hhnself  with  some  occupation,— often  of  a  mechanical  kind,  for  which  he 
bad  a  taste.  His  companion  at  these  times  was  Torriano,  the  mechanician  whom 
we  have  mentioned  as  forming  one  of  the  household.  He  was  a  native  of 
Cremona,  in  Italy,  a  man  of  smgular  ingenuity,  who  afterwards  gained  him- 
self a  name  as  an  engineer  by  the  construction  of  the  celebratM  hydraulic 
works  of  Toledo.  He  was  well  skilled  in  the  manufacture  of  timepieces, 
and,  as  we  have  seen,  made  those  elaborate  clocks  which  adorned  the  apart- 
ments at  Yuste.  He  was  enga^,  at  this  time,  on  an  astronomical  timepiece 
of  a  most  oomplica^  construction,  which  required  more  than  three  years  for 
its  completion.  Charles  is  said  to  have  observed  the  progress  of  this  cnrious 
piece  of  mechanism  with  great  interest  He  had  brought  with  him  to  Yuste 
a  number  of  watches  made  b}r  the  same  hand.  Pocket- watches  were  a  mat 
rarity  at  tliat  period,  for  their  invention  was  of  recent  date,  going  bacK  no 
farther  than  the  beginning  of  the  century. 

Charles  had  a  passion  for  timepieces,  thongh  one  might  have  thought  that 
he  would  liave  cared  little  for  the  i)recise  measurement  of  the  hours  as  ^ev 
fflided  away  in  the  monotonous  routine  of  the  monastery.  The  difficulty  whicn 
he  found  in  adiiustin^  his  clocks  and  watches  is  said  to  have  drawn  from  the 
monarch  a  piiilosophical  reflection  on  the  absurdity  of  his  having  attempted 
to  bring  men  to  anything  like  uniformity  of  belief  in  matters  of  faith,  when 
he  could  not  make  any  two  of  his  timepieces  agree  with  each  other.  But  that 
he  never  reached  the  degree  of  philosophy  required  for  such  a  reflection,  is 
abundantly  shown  by  more  than  one  sentiment  that  fell  from  hJs  pen,  as  well 
as  his  lips,  during  his  residence  at  Yuste. 

Charles  had  a  turn  for  the  mathematical  sciences ;  and  his  Inventory 
contains  a  number  of  geometrical  and  other  instruments  which  he  had  brought 
with  him  to  his  retreat  In  the  catalogue  we  find,  moreover,  mention  made 
of  no  less  than  thirty-six  pairs  of  spectacles.  He  had  a  decided  taste,  and,  as 
it  would  seem,  talent,  for  mechanical  pursuits,  and  when  in  Germany  had 
invented  a  carnage  for  his  own  accommodation,  in  which  he  used  to  take  his 
airings  in  the  country.  He  would  often  amuse  himself  with  Torriano  in 
making  little  puppets,— soldiers  performing  their  exercises,  rirls  dancing  with 
their  tambourines,  and,  if  the  account  be  true,  wooden  binu  that  could  fly  in 
and  out  at  the  window  !— all  which,  in  the  eyes  of  the  simple  monks,  savonred 
of  necromancy.    But  what  satisfied  them  beyond  a  doubt  that  Torriano  was 
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an  Adept  in  the  blade  art  was  hU  invention  of  a  hand-mill  small  enoiigh  to  be 
tucked  away  in  the  sleeve  of  a  friar,  but  of  siitticient  power  to  grincTenou^h 
meal  in  a  day  to  feed  a  man  a  week.  It  may  have  been  some  such  piece  of 
witchcraft  that  furnished  an  argument  for  his  prosecution  afterwards  by  the 
Holy  Oflice. 

At  ten  o'clock  some  of  the  emperor's  ayudas  de  edmara  or  of  his  harherost 
— gentlemen  of  the  chamber  of  the  first  and  second  class — came  to  assist  him 
at  his  toilette.  At  noon  he  heard  mass.  When  well  enough,  he  always 
attended  the  service  in  person,  occupying  his  place  in  the  choir.  At  other 
times  he  would  sit  at  his  chamber-window,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  opened  on 
the  chancel,  where  the  clear,  sonorous  tones  of  his  voice  might  be  heard 
mingling  with  those  of  the  choristers  below.  He  had  a  great  fondness  for 
music,  and  understood  the  principles  of  the  art.  When  on  the  throne,  the 
music  of  his  chapel  was  unsurpassed  by  that  of  any  church  in  Christendom. 
On  his  coming  to  Yuste.  the  greatest  pains  had  been  taken  to  select  for  hiin 
the  best  voices  from  the  diiferent  convents  of  the  order.  No  person  was 
admitted  into  the  choir  except  those  who  regularly  belonged  to  it  On  one 
occasion  a  professional  singer  from  Plaseucia  having  joined  in  the  chant,  the 
unaccustomed  tones  soon  drew  the  emperor's  attention ;  and  the  intnider  was 
compelled  to  beat  a  hastv  retreat  Charles  had  a  quick  ear ;  and  sometimes, 
when  a  false  note  jarred  on  it,  he  would  break  into  a  passion,  and  salute  the 
offender  with  one  of  those  scurrilous  epithets  which  he  had  picked  up  in 
the  wap,  and  which  were  much  better  suited  to  a  military  hfe  than  to  a 
monastic 

Immediately  after  mass  he  dined,~«n  important  meal,  which  occupied 
much  time  with  him  always,  at  the  convent  as  well  as  at  the  court  At  Yuste 
he  still  retained  the  unsocial  privilege  claimed  by  royalty  of  eating  alona  He 
beguiled  the  time,  however,  by  conversing  with  some  one  of  his  household  who 
was  present  during  the  repast  Sometimes  it  was  Mathys,  the  physician,  a 
man  of  science,  but  who  unfortunately  did  not  possess  the  authority  exercised 
by  Sancho  Panza's  island-doctor,  to  order  off  the  unwholesome  dishes  from  the 
table.  Sometimes  it  was  the  learned  chamberlain,  Van  Male,  who  was  present 
Frequently  both  remained ;  and  the  emperor  conversed  with  them  on  oifierent 
topics,  usually  those  relating  to  science, — to  anything  but  politics.  The  subject 
often  turned  on  natural  history,  of  which  Charles  was  fond,  when  Pliny  would, 
of  course,  be  cited  as  sovereign  authority ;  and,  if  a  passage  chanced  to  puzzle 
the  disputants,  the  confessor— a  good  scholar,  as  we  have  seen— would  some- 
times be  wsa%  for  to  settle  the  dispute. 

After  dinner,  the  monk  read  to  his  master  some  portion  of  St  Bernard  or 
St  Jerome,  pausing  frequentljr  while  his  auditor  made  a  running  commentary 
on  the  text ;  so  that  the  exercise,  as  the  narrator  adds,  partook  rather  of  the 
nature  of  **  a  sweet  and  heavenly  communion."  At  other  times  the  conversa- 
tion turned  on  lighter  and  more  familiar  topics.  Then  came  a  short  tiuta  ; 
after  which  the  emperor  repaired  to  the  church,  where  three  days  in  the  week 
he  listened  to  a  discourse  from  one  of  his  diaplams.  There  were  three  of  these, 
men  selected  for  their  mety  and  learning  from  the  different  houses  of  the 
order.  Among  the  numoer  Fray  Francisco  de  Villal  va  was  especially  endowed 
with  a  rare  and  touching  eloquence,  which  made  him  one  of  tne  most  popular 
preachers  of  the  day ;  and.  as  his  discourses  found  great  favour  with  Charl&s 
he  was  selected  to  deliver  the  sermon  much  oftener  than  either  of  his  brethren. 
Occasionally  assistance  was  not  refused  from  other  quarters;  and  if  any 
member  of  the  order  belonging  to  some  other  convent,  who  had  a  gift  for 
preaching,  happened  to  visit  Yuste,  he  was  invited  to  mount  the  pulpit  and 
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display  hiB  eloquence  before  the  emperor.  Whenever  there  was  preadiin^ 
Charles  made  it  a  point  to  be  present  If  prevented  by  illness,  or  by  tiie 
necessity  of  preparing  despatches  for  Brussels  or  Yalladolid,  he  expected  to 
hear  from  his  confessor,  on  the  same  evening,  a  fuU  report  of  the  di5^x>nne. 

On  the  other  afternoons  of  the  week  he  listened  to  some  portion  of  the 
Scriptures  from  Fray  Bernardo  de  Salinas,  a  learned  divine,  who  had  received 
his  a^nree  of  doctor  from  the  University  of  Paris.  The  part  most  frequently 
select^  for  this  exercise  was  the  Bpistie  to  the  Romans,  which  the  onperor 
preferred,  says  a  monkish  historian,  as  containing  the  sum  and  substance  of 
all  the  other  epistles  and  comprehendini;  within  itself  all  the  soimd  doctrines 
and  dogmas  oi  the  Church.  The  remainder  of  the  day  he  was  occupied  with 
such  almirs  as  claimed  his  attention.  After  vespers,  and  before  retiring  to 
rest,  he  refreshed  himself  with  a  supper,  in  which  fish,  dressed  in  some  ridi 
and  unwholesome  way,  was  pretty  sure  to  make  part  of  the  repast 

A  religious  sentiment^  which  unhappily  was  deeply  tinctured  with  bigotry, 
lay  at  the  basis  of  Charles's  character,  as  was  shown  in  the  busiest  parts  of 
his  life,  no  less  than  in  his  retirement  He  had  ever  paid  due  attention  to 
the  solemnitieB  of  the  Church,  and  was  anxious  to  show  his  respect  for  its 
ministers.  On  one  occasion,  when  attending  divine  service  in  the  chapel  of 
the  University  of  Alcal&,  he  declined  to  take  the  tiirone  which  had  been  pre- 
pared for  him,  and  took  his  seat  with  the  canons,  saying  that  ^  he  could  find 
no  better  place  than  among  such  reverend  and  learned  divines."  After  the 
death  of  the  empress,  he  heard  a  private  mass  for  her  every  day  as  soon  as  he 
had  risen ;  and  when  he  had  despatched  the  business  of  the  audience-chamber 
he  repaired  to  the  chapel  and  heard  mass  there  in  public  At  Tuste  he  caused 
four  masses  to  be  performed  every  day ;  two  for  the  souls  of  his  iNunents, 
another  for  his  wife,  and  a  fourth  for  himself,  at  which  last  he  was  always 
present  He  seemed  desirous,  on  all  occasions,  to  manifest  the  earnestness  of 
nis  devotion.  When  one  of  the  brethren,  soon  after  his  arrival,  abashed  by 
the  emperor's  presence,  hesitated  to  sprinkle  him  with  the  holy  water,  he  took 
the  h^paaop  from  the  monk  and  scattered  the  drops  liberally  over  himself, 
Buying,  '*  This  is  the  way,  father,  you  must  do  in  future,  and  withont  any 
fear."  On  Good  Friday,  when  the  convent  was  assembled  to  adore  the  Cross, 
Charles  appeared  with  his  hous^okl,  who  applied  the  soouige  briskly  to  them- 
selves, as  they  followed  their  master.  He  allowed  the  monks  to  take  pre- 
cedence ;  and,  though  so  feeble  at  the  time  as  to  require  the  support  of  his 
attendants,  he  insiHted  on  going  through  all  the  ceremonies  practised  by  the 
brethren,  pro^rating  himseu  thrice  on  the  ground,  before  saluting  the  cross 
with  his  lips. 

Charles  was  punctual— as  far  as  his  health  permitted  him— in  observing  the 
fasts  and  festivals  of  the  Church.  His  infirmities  excused  him,  to  some  extent, 
from  the  former.  In  1554  he  had  obtained  a  bull  from  Julius  the  Third, 
chanting  him  a  dispensation  for  breaking  his  fast  even  on  the  mornings  when 
he  was  to  take  the  sacrament  In  the  terms  of  the  instrument,  **  he  was  dis- 
charged from  any  scruples  of  conscience  that  he  might  experience  for  having 
done  this  at  any  time  before,  with  a  complete  dispensation  for  the  future ; 
and  this  was  granted  him,  it  was  said,  ^  not  only  on  account  of  the  infirm  state 
of  his  health,  but  of  the  pious  zeal  with  which  he  had  ever  stood  forth  as  the 
defender  of  the  Catholic  faith." 

But  though  Cluu-les  was  excused  by  his  infirmities  from  keeping  the  fasts  of 
the  CniuY^,  he  was  very  strict  in  enforcing  the  observance  of  them  by  bis 
people.  He  was  no  less  so  in  requiring  their  attention  to  other  religious 
ordinanoes.    On  Ash  Wednesday,  when  all  his  household  were  expected  to 
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partake  of  the  sacrament,  he  inicht  be  8een  standing  on  the  upper  steps  of  the 
altar,  taking  note  that  no  one  oi  the  number  was  absent  He  set  an  edifying 
example  inliis  own  person.  Every  Friday  in  Lent  he  took  his  place  in  the 
choir ;  and  after  the  ceremonies  were  finished,  and  the  monks  had  extinguished 
their  tapers,  the  emperor  followed  their  example,  and  a|)plied  the  lash  with 
siioh  good  will  to  his  back  and  shoulders  that  it  was  stained  with  his  blood. 
The  scourges  which  he  used  were  preserved  in  a  coffer,  among  other  relics 
and  precious  memorials  of  his  fathers  piety,  by  Philip  the  Second,  and  by  that 
monarch  bequeathed  to  his  imbecile  son  and  successor,  Philip  the  Third. 

While  Charles  was  thus  mindful  of  the  lugubrious  ceremonies  of  the  Church, 
he  did  not  allow  its  festivals  to  pass  unheeded.  The  most  interesting  of  these, 
from  its  connection  with  his  personal  histor^r,  was  the  fHt  of  St.  Matthias. 
The  twentv-fourth  of  February,  the  day  of  this  apostle,  was  as  imnortant  an 
epoch  in  Cnarles's  life  as  the  third  of  September  was  in  that  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well It  was  the  day  on  which  the  emperor  was  bom ;  that  on  which  he  won 
the  [^reat  victory  of  Pavia  over  his  rival,  Francis  the  First :  that  on  which  he 
received  the  imperial  crown  from  the  pope  at  Bologna ;  ana,  finally,  it  was  the 
birthday  of  his  natural  son,  the  famous  John  of  Austria.  So  fruitful  an 
anniversary  could  not  be  allowed  to  pass  unheeded  by  the  monardi,  who  ever 
held  his  patron,  St  Matthias,  in  the  greatest  honour.  The  pope  had  granted 
an  indulgence  to  all  who  should  be  in  the  fame  place  with  the  emperor  on  that 
day.  or  even  where  his  remainn  were,  after  death. 

Charles  continued  to  observe  the  fiu  of  St  Matthias  at  Tuste  with  the 
same  solemnity,  if  not  with  the  »me  pomp^  as  when  upon  the  throne.  On  the 
morning  of  that  day  he  i4>peared  in  the  chapel  richly  attired,  with  the  superb 
collar  of  the  Golden  Fleece  hanging  from  his  neck.  He  was  attended  by  his 
household,  all  dressed  in  their  gaki  suits  for  the  occasion.  After  high  mass 
had  been  performed,  Charles  approached  the  altar,  and,  kneeling  down, 
returned  thanks  to  the  Almighty  for  the  countless  blessings  that  had  been 
heaped  on  his  Aead.  He  then  laid  his  gift  reverentlv  on  the  altar,  consisting 
of  as  manv  goldpieces  as  he  had  numbered  years  of  bis  life.  After  this  came 
a  sermon  from  Father  Yillalva.  But  the  church  was  unable  to  contain  half 
of  those  who  had  come  to  celebrate  the  jubilee.  They  had  gathered  from  forty 
leagues  round,  to  profit  by  the  indulgence,  and  to  see  the  great  emperor  who 
had  exchanged  the  pomps  of  the  world  for  a  life  of  penitence  and  prayer  in  the 
solitudes  of  EstremadurSb  An  altar  was  raised  in  the  open  fields,  not  far  from 
the  garden  gate,  where  mass  was  performed ;  and  wnile  the  aiscourse  was 
going  on  in  the  neighbouring  church,  another  was  delivered  from  a  pulpit 
under  the  shadows  of  the  famous  walnut-tree  of  Yuste.  which  still  throws  its 
gigantic  arms  over  the  spot  where  the  multitudes  gathered  to  celebrate  the 
festival  of  St  Matthias. 

Another  anniversarjr,  which  derives  its  interest  from  its  connection  with  the 
emperor's  cloister  life,  is  worthy  of  notice.  This  was  the  third  of  February, 
St  Bias's  day,  the  date  of  his  arrival  in  Yuste.  A  singular  circumstance  gave 
a  peculiar  character  to  the  celebration  of  it  When  Charles  had  nearly  com- 
pleted a  year  of  his  residence,  the  master  of  the  novices  told  Moron,  the  keeper 
of  the  wardrobe,  that  he  must  learn  from  the  emperor  whether  ne  was  con- 
tented with  his  way  of  life  and  was  willing  to  make  his  profession ;  for,  after 
the  year  had  passed,  he  would  not  be  allowed,  by  the  rules  of  the  order,  to 
leave  the  convent  The  Jeronymite,  as  the  chronicler  tells  us,  hardly  expected 
that  this  would  be  reported  to  the  emperor.  But  the  latter,  when  it  was 
repeated  by  Moron,  took  it  in  good  part,  and,  though  labouring  at  that  time 
under  an  attack  of  the  gout>  determined  to  enter  into  the  humour  <rf  the  thing. 
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He  annovmeed,  aecordiiu^j,  that  be  w«8  well  eootent  with  the  eaareot*  and, 
if  the  brethren  were  cootented  with  him,  they  iuii;ht  conader  him  ma  having 
profeued  from  thai  boor. 

He  then  inqairad  what  oereoKmien  were  necenary  on  the  orraww.  He  was 
told  the  first  step  was  to  examine  into  the  lineage  A  the  randidate,  and  see  if 
he  were  of  the  **  bbe  blood,"— jawyrv  azul^ — ikil  is,  without  taint  of  Moorish 
or  Jewish  anoestry.  The  i^edi^nee  of  his  ma^es^  nttde  soeh  an  inqniiy  in  las 
CAM  superfluous.  Bnt  the  act  of  professkm  required  to  be  celebrated  with  oer- 
tAin  ftoieoinitiei  that  could  not  so  well  bedi^NBiaed  with.  CSaxka  Ave  orders 
that  they  should  be  panctuallj  observed.  Aeeording^,  on  St  Blan  daj,  mass 
was  celebrated  in  the  chapel,  a  proeession  was  formed  ol  ali  the  brethren,  Te 
Dtum  was  chanted,  and  a  sermon  was  pronoonoed  br  the  emperor's  favourite 
preacher,  who  told  his  hearers  "  bow  much  more  glorioos  it  was  to  beeooie  the 
servant  of  Christ,  poor  and  lowly  as  soch  a  condition  might  be,  than  to  be  the 
lorvi  of  the  wh<^  world."  The  religious  senrioeB  were  oooduded  hj  a  scene  of 
a  more  festive  character,  as  was  usual  when  a  new  member  was  aomitted  into 
the  fratemitr.  A  taMe  was  spread  in  the  refectory,  sumptuously  provided  at 
the  emperors  expense,  and  ^imished  with  came  and  other  dainties,  which 
had  lieen  sent  for  the  occasion  from  the  nddiDouriuff  villages.  The  Flemings 
from  Ciiacois  with  their  wives,  dressed  in  tneir  holiday  apparel,  came  to  par- 
take of  the  good  cheer  with  the  Jeronymite  brethren ;  and  when  the  banquet 
was  ended,  the  Utter^  who  had  been  long  pent  up  within  the  walls  of  the 
monastery,  were  permitted  to  go  forth  andspend  the  remainder  of  the  day  in 
rambling  among  the  forests  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountain. 

The  accession  of  the  imperial  neophyte  to  their  body  was  a  proud  day  for 
the  community  of  Yoste.  They  seem  to  have  had  no  doubt  of  the  sincerity  of 
the  c'liifieror's  profession.  At  least,  they  intimated  as  much  \fj  opening  %  new 
re^isU'f.  bearing  the  names  of  the  professed,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the 
oauie  of  OliarleSp  written  with  his  own  hand.  '*  Whether  it  was  by  wav  of  jest, 
or  spiritual  pastime,  or  however  one  may  call  it,  to  it  was,"  savs  the  cfaroudcr 
of  tne  order.  Beneath  the  royal  autograph  was  inscribed Jtne  following  sen- 
tence :  **  Dedicated  to  the  eternal  memory  of  this  illustrious  and  puissant 
monarch,  in  order  that  the  future  members  of  this  house  mi^  glorify  them- 
selven  on  seeing  their  own  names  inscribed  beneath  the  name  of  this  great 

f>rince.''  The  volumcL  thus  roj9\\y  illustrated,  was  cherished  with  pious  care 
ly  the  community  till  the  bc«^nning  of  the  present  oentuiy,  when  in  1809  the 
monastery  of  Yu^^te  was  sacked  by  the  French,  and  tlie  archives,  like  eveiy- 
thing  elne  within  its  walls,  were  converted  into  a  heap  of  ruins. 

Cliarles  was  sufliciently  affable  in  his  deportment  towards  the  Jenmnnitea. 
He  knew  them  all  by  name,  and  occasionally  conversed  with  them.  Indeed,  he 
showed  them  a  degree  of  kindness^  and  even  consideratioiu  that  was  inoompre- 
lionsible  to  his  household,  especially  the  Flemuigs,  whose  feelings  seem  to  have 
been  anvthing  but  those  oi  deference  for  the  friars.  On  one  oocasi(M[i  be 
bestowed  a  gratuity  on  the  monks,  which  led  to  a  remonstrance  from  the 
board  of  visitors  on  their  annual  iusj)ection  of  the  convent.  "•  The  order,'' they 
said,  '*  supplied  the  brethren  with  all  that  was  necessary  for  the  performance 
of  their  duties.  His  majesty's  bounty  would  only  serve  to  make  them  listless 
and  laz)^,  fond  of  gormandizing  and  sleeping ;  and  God  grant  that  the  mis- 
chief might  extend  no  farther ! "  Charles  admitted  the  reasonableness  of 
the  objections,  and  promised  to  refrain  from  such  indiscreet  generosity  for  the 
future. 

Once  during  his  residence  at  Yuste  he  condescended  to  dine  with  the 
bnthnn  in  tiu  refectory.  He  sat  at  a  separate  tables  and  Van  Male  acted  m 
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his  oarrer.  Bnt  QbtaMs  dainty  appetite  had  been  too  long  accastomed  to  the 
saTOUiy  tnesseB  of  his  own  kitchen  to  relkh  the  simole  fare  of  the  convent  He 
had  made  but  slendn*  progress  in  the  repast,  wnen  he  saddenly  rose  and 
withdrew.  Not  to  mortSy  bis  hosts,  however,  he  told  them,  as  he  left,  to  set 
a»de  the  nntasted  dishes  for  him,  aadinf  that  ^  he  should  not  jret  hold  then^ 
quits.''  But,  for  all  this,  he  never  dined  with  them  again ;  still  less  did  he 
ever  return  the  compliment^  by  asking  any  of  them  to  dine  with  him.  The 
Jeronymites  were  not  long  in  finding  that,  notwithstanding  his  late  act  of 
profession^  brother  Charles  was  not  a  whit  more  of  a  monk  than  when  he  first 
took  up  his  residence  at  Yuste  Their  prior  having  died,  they  besought  the 
emperor  to  obtain  from  the  general  of  the  sodety  permission  for  them  to  elect 
a  new  prior.  But  Charles  testily  answered  that  ''he  would  not  be  pestered 
with  their  affairs,  or  with  those  oi  their  order  either." 

During  the  first  montiisL  indeed  the  greater  part  of  the  first  year,  of  the 
emperors  cloister  fife,  his  health  visibly  improved,— the  consequence,  it  may 
be,  of  change  of  cHmate  and  occupations.  At  least,  such  is  the  view  taken  of 
it  bv  the  Jeronymite  historian,  who  tells  us  that  the  "  equable  temperature 
of  Yuste,  where  the  monarch's  senses  were  re^ed  with  the  delicious  fragrance 
of  the  groves  and  garden^  and,  above  all,  the  hdv  calm  of  his  present  occu- 
pations, far  fnmi  the  feverish  turmoil  of  the  worlo,  diffused  a  sweet  serenity 
over  his  soul  and  gave  new  vigour  to  his  constitution.''  From  whatever  cause 
the  favourable  change  in  his  nealth  and  spirits  proceeded,  it  was  the  subject 
of  freauent  remark  among  the  monbers  of  his  family.  '*  The  emperor,"  writes 
Qaztelu  to  the  secretary  Yazqn^  ''is  so  well,  ana  in  such  good  condition, 
that  yon  would* hardly  know  him."  This  was  in  June.  In  the  following 
August,  Quixada,  in  a  letter  to  the  same  functionary,  notices  the  "  excellent 
health  of  his  master,  who  eats  and  sleeps  well,  and,  with  the  exception  of  an 
occasional  twinge  of  gout  in  the  fingers  and  shoulder,  has  nothing  to  complain 
oL  He  enjoys  his  present  quiet  ufe,  has  no  desire  to  exchai^  it  for  a^y 
other,  and,  in  short,  is  the  most  contented  man  in  the  world." 

Unfortunately,  the  contentment  of  the  monarch  was  not  shared  by  his  house- 
hold. The  major-domo,  in  particular,  gave  vent  to  his  ill  humour  in  more 
than  one  petulant  letter  to  Vazquez,  to  whom  he  unbosomed  himself  in  the 
fulness  of  his  heart  "If  his  majesty,"  he  writes. "  wanted  solitude,  by  my 
&ith  he  has  got  it  ..  .  This  is  the  most  wretched  and  lonely  life  I  ever 
passed ;  fit  only  for  those  who  desire  to  give  up  the  world  and  turn  friars,  of 
which  number  I  am  not  onei  Bat,  Gm  willing,  I  will  make  some-change 
before  long." 

Shortly  after,  he  obtained  a  furtourii  from  the  emperor,  with  leave  to  pay 
a  visit  to  his  family  at  VOlagarcla.  Overjoyed,  he  wrote  at  once  to  Vazquez, 
"  I  shaU  not  return  in  a  hurry,  I  assnre  you,  to  eat  trufilee  and  asparagus  in 
Estreniadura  ! "  But  it  was  not  Quixada's  destiny  to  live  separate  from  his 
master.  The  latter,  during  the  major-domo's  absence,  employed  one  of  the 
monks  as  his  commi5«sary,  to  cater  for  the  palace.  But  the  ^ood  father  knew 
bnt  little  of  the  aiRiirs  of  this  world,  and  proved  so  incompetent  to  his  office 
that  Charies  caused  a  despatch  to  be  sent  forthwith  to  his  old  servant,  de- 
siring his  instant  return.  "  I  believe  that  his  majesty,"  wrote  Gaztelu,  with 
j:reat  aati^^faction,  "  is  now  convinced  that  the  monks  are  not  fit  to  be  employed 
m  anything  whatever."  Quixada  was  requested  to  bring  his  family  along 
with  him  and  take  np  his  residenre  permanently  at  Cuacoe. 

The  idea  of  thus  removing  all  his  family  to  Yuste,  as  to  a  permanent  abode, 
was  a  hitter  pill  to  the  major-domo.  It  was  a  severe  trial  to  his  loyalty ;  but 
in  tlie  end  his  attachment  to  his  master  prevailed,  and  he  made  his  prepara- 
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tions  for  obeying  him,  thoufl:h,  it  must  be  admitted,  with  a  Texy  bad  gmo& 
On  his  retoni,  ne  poured  forth  his  oomi>laiQtB  into  the  ear  of  his  uiend 
Vazquez.  "  I  should  say  nothing  of  the  inconTenienoe  of  leaving  my  own 
quarters,  were  it  not  that  I  am  transferred  to  a  spot  where  there  is  nothins 
to  eat,  no  house  tit  to  live  in.  and  where  my  days  are  spent  in  running  to  ana 
from  the  monastery ;  and  this  in  all  wea&ers,  in  heat  and  cold,  in  rain  and 
snow ;  it  is  all  one.  I  feel  chiefly^  however,''  he  adds,  '*  for  my  wife,— to  be 
thus  brought  from  her  pleasant  residence  at  Viilagarcia  to  this  dreary  solitude, 
where  there  are  no  amusements  or  enjoyments  of  any  kind.  But  his  majesty," 
he  concludes,  "  will  be  served  by  it ;  so  I  must  aoqmesce^  though  much  against 
my  will,  I  assure  yon  ;  and  especially  when  I  consider  that  my  past  services 
have  not  been  so  well  requited  that  I  should  feel  under  any  obligation  to 
render  new  ones.''  This  amiable  epistle  is  dated  ''the  thirtieth  of  August, 
from  Yuste,— woe  betide  him  who  built  it ! "  Gaztelu  chimes  in  with  the 
same  tune,  though  in  a  more  subdued  key.  ^  Many  of  the  Flemings,"  he 
writes, "  complain,  I  am  told,  of  their  way  of  life,  and  none  are  contented. 
The  worst  is,  there  is  good  reason  for  this.  But  breathe  it  to  no  one,"  adds 
the  cautious  secretary.  "His  nugesfy,"  he  continues,  ''is  in  excellent  con- 
dition, growing  fresher  and  fotter  every  day.  There  is  not  one  of  the  house- 
hold to  compare  with  him  in  health.  As  for  the  rest  of  us,  indeed,  we  are  all 
on  the  sick-list." 

It  may  well  be  imagined  that  the  household  were  careful  not  to  betray  their 
discontent  to  their  master.  If  thev  did,  he  gave  little  heed  to  it  He  had 
not  that  light  and  fickle  temper  which  would  readilj  render  him  disgusted 
with  his  own  plans.  He  had  reached  at  last  the  qmet  haven  he  had  so  long 
siffhed  for ;  and  now  that  he  was  relieved  from  the  burden  of  8overeignty| 
which  of  late  years  had  bowed  him  to  the  earth,  his  weary  spirit  welcomed 
the  repose  which  it  found  in  the  shades  of  Tuste.  Not  that  he  had  lost  his 
interest  in  public  aflairs.  Far  from  this,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  his  advice  in 
respect  to  tnem-— the  precious  fruit  of  his  large  experience— was  as  fredy 
given  as  it  was  asked.  But  it  was  onl^  as  an  advisei^  not  as  an  actor,  that  he 
now  appeared ;  and  it  was  a  great  thuinj  to  be  discoaiged  from  the  wearing 
responsibility  which  had  robbM  him  of  his  rest  by  nigfa^  and  turned  his  hairs 
gray  before  the  prime  of  manhood. 

It  is  not  strange  that  both  health  and  spirits  should  have  improved  under 
the  influence  of  nis  present  regular  wav  of  life.  Not  that  this  was  in  all 
respects  the  most  judicious  possible.  The  free  indulgence  of  his  ap{>etite, 
which  had  l>een  his  besetting  sin  in  the  world,  still  clung  to  him  in  the  cloister ; 
and  his  friends,  with  indiscreet  kindness,  continued  to  tempt  him  by  presents 
of  pernicious  dainties  at  Yuste,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  had  done  at 
Jarandilla.  But  the  evil  consequences  were  counteracted,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  by  the  circumstances  of  nis  present  position.  In  the  fine  weather  of 
the  Bpriiif^  and  summer  he  was  much  in  the  open  air.  He  took  pleasure  in 
pnrning  his  young  trees  and  tending  his  plants.  He  was  fond  of  a  garden ; 
and  we  are  indebted  to  him,  it  is  said,  for  the  introduction  into  Burope  of  tiie 
little  garden  pink,  which  he  brought  back  from  his  African  campaigns,  and 
which  will  continue  to  bloom  when  the  wreath  of  the  con<^ueror  snail  nave 
faded  and  been  forgotten.  He  found  occupation  for  Mb  leisure  in  building 
the  terrace  already  noticed,  on  a  level  with  the  second  floor  of  his  manaon, 
pianting  it  with  orange-trees,  and  ornamenting  it  with  flowers  and  fountains 
that  tilled  the  air  with  a  cool  and  delicious  fragranoa, 

In  early  days  Charles  had  been  passionately  fond  ci  field-sports.  He 
would  follow  the  chase  with  such  eagerness  as  to  leave  his  attendants  far 
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behind,  and  sometimes  to  lose  himself  amonff  the  mountains.  When  he 
foiiDd  nis  vajr  back,  led  by  some  peasant  gume  late  in  the  evening,  lights 
were  in  the  windows  of  all  the  houses,  and  uie  bells  were  ringing  to  call  the 
people  together  to  go  in  search  of  him.  These  were  the  days  when  he  was 
accounted  **  the  most  perfect  cavalier  of  his  time ; "  when  a  soldier-chronicler 
could  lament  that  *'the  best  light-horseman  in  the  world  was  spoiled  by 
Charles's  having  been  bom  to  a  throne."  It  was  in  these  days  that  be  carried 
off  the  prizes  at  the  Moorish  tilt  of  reeds  and  at  the  Christian  tourney ;  when, 
it  was  said,  he  even  coveted  the  honouis  of  the  matador,  and,  with  the  national 
spirit  of  the  old  Castilian,  would  descend  into  the  arena  and  contend  against 
toe  bnlL  But  all  this  was  changed ;  and  Ui«iuy  a  vear  had  passed  since  the 
emperor  had  mounted  his  war-hoi>e,  or  followed  the  chase  in  the  German  forests 
or  the  wild  passes  of  the  Alpuzarras.  In  place  of  his  noble  stud,  he  had 
brought  with  him  to  Tuste  only  a  one-eyed  pony  and  a  mnle.  Once  only  did 
he  venture  into  the  saddle,  when  he  was  seized  with  a  giddiness  which  com- 
pelled him  hastily  to  dismount  The  poor  emperor  was  as  little  able  to  ride  as 
to  walk.  Henceforth  his  only  mode  of  conveyance,  when  he  went  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  the  garden,  was  the  litter  or  the  arm-chair. — most  freonently 
the  latter,— borne  by  his  attendants.  Yet  he  would  still  oocasionaUy  en- 
deavour to  revive  the  recollections  of  his  sp<nting  days  by  an  excursion  into 
the  neighbouring  woods,  where  he  would  do  some  execution  on  such  birds  as 
came  within  the  range  of  his  fowling-piece.  Gaztelu,  in  a  letter  dated  the  fifth 
of  June,  mentions,  with  great  satisfaction,  that  his  master  had  been  strong 
enough  to  rise  from  his  seat  without  aid  and  shoot  two  pigeons  with  his 
aronebuse. 

The  tranquillity  of  Charles's  present  way  of  life  raited  his  taste  so  well  that 
he  made  arrangements  not  onlv  for  embelushing  his  honsi^  but  for  extending 
it  and  rendering  it  more  comfortable  as  a  permanent  residence.  A  stove  <u 
curious  construction  was  ordered  to  be  sent  from  Quixada's  place  at  Villa- 
wda.  whither  it  had  been  brought  from  Flanders.  A  suit  of  tapestry  from 
the  Flemish  looms,  displaving  the  emperor's  campaign  Mpainst  Tunis,  which 
still  adorns  the  queen's  palace  at  Madrid,  was  also  received  at  Yuste.  Charles 
further  amused  nimself  with  designs  for  an  oratory,  as  well  as  with  a  more 
extended  plan  for  a  new  building,  which  he  intended  for  the  reception  of  Plnlip 
when  he  should  return  to  Spain.  He  k)oked  forward  with  the  greatest  interest 
to  a  visit  from  his  son,  and  talked  to  the  monks  of  the  arrangements  that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  make  for  the  lane's  accommodation.  Philip  did  indeed 
make  his  visit  to  the  convent,  but  not  til]  twelve  years  had  passed  away,  when 
his  father  had  long  since  gone  to  his  rest,  and,  alter  "  Merk  fitful  fever,"  lay 
quietly  sleeping  in  the  vaults  of  Ynste. 
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It  has  been  a  commonly  received  opinion  that  Charles  the  Fifth,  on  entering 
his  monastic  retreat,  oonfonned  so  to  to  the  spirit  of  the  place  as  to  abjure  all 
connection  with  temporal  concerns  and  to  devote  himself  enth^br  to  the  great 
weak  of  his  own  wlvation.  This  opinion  found  favour  with  the  ancient 
chnmiden,  wha  as  we  have  intimated,  thought  bv  it  to  enhance  the  value  of 
the  sacrifice  made  by  a  monarch  who  could  descend  from  the  proudest  pinnacle 
of  earthly  grandeur  to  bury  himself  in  a  convent  'He  was  as  completely 
withdrawn  from  the  bnaness  of  the  kingdom  and  the  concerns  of  the  govern- 
ment,'' savB  one  historian,  ** as  if  he  hM  never  taken  part  in  tiiem  ',—"00 
entirely  aostraeted  in  his  solitude,"  says  another  contemporary,  **  that  neitiier 
the  arrival  of  the  treasures  brought  in  his  fleets  from  the  Indies,  nor  the  somid 
of  arms,  amidst  which  his  life  nad  been  hitherto  passed,  had  any  power  to 
disturb  his  tranquillity."  Tet  the  same  writer  tells  us  that,  on  one  occasion, 
the  minister  Granvelle  having  remarked  to  Philip  the  Second  that  it  was  the 
anniversary  of  the  day  on  which  his  father  had  abdicated  the  government 
^  True,''  replied  the  king,  ^and  the  anniversary  also  of  the  day  on  which  he 
repented  having  done  so.''  The  incorrectness  of  these  statements  is  proved  by 
the  letters  of  Onarles  himself  as  well  as  by  those  of  his  household,  from  the 
convent  of  Yuste. 

When  the  monarch  took  up  his  abode  among  the  Jeronyniites,  the  affiurs  of 
Philip  wore  a  gloomy  and  most  disheartening  aspect  we  have  seen,  in  a 
former  chapter,  the  cusgust  expressed  by  Charles  at  the  truce  which  the  duke 
of  Alva,  when  in  the  full  tide  of  his  victorious  career,  had  made  with  the 
Roman  pontiff,  and  which,  the  emperor  predicted,  would  only  serve  to  give 
breathing-time  to  the  enemy  and  enable  him  to  gather  strength  to  renew  the 
stniggle.  The  French  king  had  profited  bj  it  to  push  his  army  across  the  Alps, 
under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Quise,  whose  brilliant  defence  of  Metz, 
some  years  previous,  acailist  the  best  troops  of  Spain,  with  the  emperor  at 
their  head,  bad  estaolished  his  military  reputation.  This  gallant  cnieftaiiu 
descending  towards  the  south,  after  a  junction  with  the  papal  troops,  crossed 
the  frontiers  of  Naples,  at  the  head  of  his  array,  and  fell  with  pitiless  fary  on 
the  flourishing  towns  and  hamlets  that  lay  along  the  borders.  A  considerable 
force,  at  the  same  time,  under  Coligni,  governor  of  Picardy,  menaced  Flanders 
with  an  invasion  on  the  west ;  whue  Solyman  the  Magnificent  was  invited  to 
co-operate  with  the  two  Christian  powers  and  make  a  descent  on  the  Spanish 
settlements  on  the  Mediterranean.  With  the  tempest  thus  gathering  around 
him  from  every  quarter,  the  young  and  inexi)erienced  Philip  naturally  turned 
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for  fmpport  to  the  parent  by  whose  sagaciotis  oounsels  he  had  been  guided 
through  the  whole  of  his  Ufa  He  despatched  his  contidential  minister,  R(iy 
Gomez,  afterwards  prince  of  Eboli,  to  Vuste,  with  instructions  to  obtain  from 
^e  emperor  his  advice  as  to  the  b&it  mode  oif  conducting  the  war.  He  was  to 
sohcit  him  in  the  most  humble  manner,  and  to  urge  him  with  every  argument 
he  could  think  of,  not  merelT  to  give  his  advice,  but  to  leave  the  monastery  for 
a  time,  and  take  up  his  resiaence  in  some  place  suited  to  his  health,  where  by 
his  personal  presence  and  authority  he  might  assume  the  direction  of  affairs. 
Sucn  a  step  could  not  fail  to  msure  success.  The  mere  report  of  it  would 
strike  terror  into  the  enemies  of  Spain  and  disconcert  their  measures. 

Ruy  Qomez  reached  the  convent  on  the  twenty;-thinl  day  of  March,  1557. 
He  was  graciously  received  by  Charles,  who  paid  him  the  extraordinary  com- 
pliment of  ordering  Quizada  to  prepare  an  apartment  for  him  in  the  palaca 
Two  days  the  accomplished  envoy  of  Philip  remained  at  Yuste ;  and  five  hours 
of  each  day  he  pa»ied  in  the  cabinet  of  the  emperor,  who  thus  had  full  oppor- 
tunity of  communicating  his  own  views  in  regard  to  the  state  of  affairs  and 
the  best  mode  of  arranging  the  plan  of  the  campaign.  Ruy  Gomez  had  been 
directed  to  state  to  Charles  the  embarrassments  under  which  Philip  laboured 
from  the  want  of  funds ;  and,  as  the  attention  of  the  latter  was  nece&sarilr 
engaged  by  the  operations  in  the  field,  the  emperor  was  to  be  urged,  with  all 
the  tddress  of  which  the  envor  was  capable,  to  take  charge  of  the  financial 
department  himself,  to  devise  toe  means  for  raising  the  necessary  supplies  and 
to  superintend  their  punctual  remittance  to  the  seat  of  war. 

Charles  had  no  mind  to  leave  the  quiet  haven  where  he  was  now  moored 
and  throw  himself  acain  on  the  troubled  sea  of  political  life.  But  he  renewed 
a  promise  which  he  had  already  made  hj  letter  to  his  son,  to  aid  him  by  word 
and  deed,  as  far  as  was  in  his  power  in  his  retirement  He  engaged,  moreover, 
to  do  all  that  he  could  in  the  way  of  providing  him  with  money,  "  tearing,''  as 
he  afterwards  wrote,  **  he  could  be  of  little  use  to  him  in  any  other  way." 
This,  the  most  burdensome  duty  of  government,  was  particularly  so  in  an  »fx 
when  the  resources  of  a  country  were  so  little  understood,  and  when,  in  default 
of  any  smre  and  well-arran«»l  system  of  taxation,  it  was  usual  to  resort 
to  benevolences,  monopolies,  loans  at  exorbitant  interest,  and  other  temporary 
shifts,  that  entailed  a  neritase  of  woe  on  the  nation.  Of  this  Philip  the  Second 
himnelf  lived  long  enough  to  nave  dismal  experience.  That  the  emperor  should 
have  taken  charge,  to  any  extent,  of  this  department,  is  a  sufiicient  refutation 
of  those  idle  calumnies  which  accuse  the  son  of  parsimony  in  his  dealings  with 
his  &ther ;  since  it  was  not  Phiiip  who  was  to  supply  Charles  with  funds,  but 
Charles  who  was  to  supply  Philip. 

The  emperor,  faithful  to  his  engagements,  caused  letters  to  be  written — 
occa^uonalfjr,  when  his  fingers  were  in  condition  for  it,  writing  with  his  own 
hand— to  bis  daughter,  the  regent  and  to  her  secretary^  Vazquez.  In  these  he 
indicated  the  places  to  be  defended}  the  troops  to  be  raised,  and  the  best  mode 
of  providing  the  fimds.  He  especially  recommended  a  benevolence  from  the 
eleigy,  and  made  application  himself  to  some  of  the  great  dignitaries  of  the 
Church.  By  these  means  considerable  sums  were  raised,  and  remittances, 
under  his  vigorous  direction,  were  forthwith  made  to  the  duke  of  Alva,  who 
was  thus  enabled  to  prosecute  the  Italian  campaign  with  vigour.  In  this  way 
did  Charles,  even  in  bis  retirement,  render  eflectual  service  to  his  son.  His 
counsels  may  be  said  to  have  directed  the  policy  of  the  regent's  court  at  Valla- 
dolid ;  and  the  despatches  from  Yuste  were  held  in  much  the  same  deference 
as  the  edicts  which  had  formerly  issued  from  the  imperial  cabinet 

In  his  financial  concerns,  Charles  experienced  annoyance  from  a  quarter 
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whence  be  had  little  expected  it  It  was  required  that  all  the  baDion  brought 
home  in  the  Indian  fleets,  whether  on  public  or  private  account,  should  be 
lodged  in  the  l^eeping  of  the  Cata  de  la  CofUrcUacion,  or  Board  d  Trade,  at 
Seville.  There  it  was  duly  registered ;  and  the  government  had  been  in  tiie 
habit  of  applying  it  to  its  own  use  wh«i  the  exigencies  of  the  state  teemed  to 
i-eiiuire  it,  giving  bonds  to  the  owners  by  way  of  security  for  its  repaymmt 
At  the  present  time  the  amount  of  gold  registered  was  no  less  than  five  miilioos 
of  ducats,— an  important  fund,  on  which  Philip  relied  for  meeting  the  expenses 
of  the  war.  But  the  merchants  of  Seville,  to  whom  a  great  part  of  the  treasure 
belon^^  naturally  preferring  their  gold  to  government  paper,  had,  with  the 
collusion  of  some  of  the  oifioers  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  seoetly  transferred  the 
bullion  from  the  vaults  where  it  was  lodged  to  thdr  own  quarters.  When 
Philip  was  made  a^uainted  with  this  hijgn-handed  proceeding,  his  perplexity 
was  extreme ;  and  he  gave  vent  to  his  indignation  in  a  letter  to  Joanna,  in 
which  he  denounced  thie  parties  implicated  as  enemies  to  their  country,  who 
**  not  only  made  war  on  the  property  of  their  sovereign,  but  on  his  honour  and 
reputation." 

But  Philip's  indignation  was  light  in  comparison  with  the  wrath  of  his 
father ;  or  habit  haa  enabled  him  to  put  a  stronger  curb  on  the  indulgence  of 
it  Charles  regarded  the  transaction  with  the  eye  of  a  despotic  prince,  who 
sees  only  one  side  in  a  case  where  the  ^vemment  is  a  party ;  and  be  held  the 
merchants  who  had  thus  taken  possession  of  their  property  as  so  many  knaves 
who  had  robbed  the  exchequer.  The  officers  who  naa  connived  at  it  he  held 
as  offenders  of  a  still  deeper  dye.  "  Were  it  not  for  my  infirmities,"  he  writes 
to  Joanna,  **  I  would  go  to  Seville  myself,  find  out  the  authors  of  this  vfllany, 
and  bring  them  to  a  speedy  reckoning."  In  a  letter  to  the  secretary  Yarauez, 
he  says,  ^  The  culprits  should  be  arrested,  put  in  irons,  and  removed,  under  a 
strong  guard,  to  Simancas,  where  they  should  be  thrown  into  a  dungeon,  and 
their  elfects  sequestrated,  until  the  king's  pleasure  can  be  known."  "  Indeed," 
writes  his  secretary,  Qaztelu,  in  another  letter  of  the  same  date,  ^  such  is  the 
emperor's  indignation,  and  such  are  the  violent  and  bloodthirs^  expressions 
he  commands  lue  to  use,  that  you  will  pardon  me  if  my  language  is  not  so 
temperate  as  it  mi^ht  be." 

The  stem  man<u,tes  were  obeyed.  The  guilty  functionaries  were  deposed 
from  their  offices  and  imprisoned  in  Simancas,  where  one  of  their  number 
perished  miserabl v  from  the  injuries  he  suffered  on  the  rack.  But  the  gold  was 
not  recovered.  Charles,  however,  shrewdly  provided  agsinst  the  recurrence  of 
the  proceeding,  by  ordering  a  vessel  at  once  to  be  despatdied  to  the  Azores, 
where  it  would  meet  the  India  fleet  on  its  return,  and  measures  might  be 
arrang^ed  for  defeating  any  attempt  of  the  merchants  to  recover  their  gold  on 
its  arrival  at  Seville. 

Cheerinff  news  now  arrived  from  the  seat  of  war.  Tidings  were  brought  to 
Tuste  that  the  Endish  had  at  length  made  common  cause  with  Spain.  The 
news,  writes  Gaztelu  to  the  secretary  Vazquez,  gave  infinite  pleasure  to  his 
majesty,  **  who,"  he  adds  in  the  next  sentence,  **  was  no  less  delighted  with  the 
seeds  vou  sent  him,  as  he  will  now  have  plenty  of  melons,  of  which  he  is  very- 
fond,  for  his  table  next  summer."  Every  new  contribution  to  the  imperial  bill 
of  fare,  whether  in  the  form  of  fruit  or  flesh,  was  sure  to  receive  honourable 
mention  in  the  despatches  from  Yuste. 

Soon  after  came  the  welcome  intelligence  of  the  victory  of  St  Quentin,  where 
the  Constable  Montmorency  was  made  prisoner,  and  the  flower  of  the  French 
chivalry  fell  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  tidings  caused  a  great  sensation  in  the 
imperial  household,  and  the  joy  of  Charles  was  unbounded.    He  looked  on  it 
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as  an  auspicioas  aagury  for  the  be^nning  of  Philip's  reign,  like  that  great 
victory  <rf  jPavia  whidi  nad  heralded  in  his  ovn.  He  rewarded  the  messenger 
who  brought  the  news  with  sixty  gold  ducats  and  a  chain  of  e^ual  value.  He 
caused  processions  to  be  formed  by  the  monks,  masses  to  be  said  in  the  chapel, 
and  thanks  to  be  offered  up  to  Heaven  for  the  glorious  event  The  only  thing 
that  damped  his  joy  was  the  circumstance  of  his  son's  absence  from  the  fight 
Philip  had  lamented  this  himself,  in  a  letter  to  his  father.  He  could  not 
kment  it  more  sincerely  than  Charles  did.  ^  He  cannot  be  consoled,''  wrote 
Quixada,  "  for  the  king's  absence  on  that  day ; "  and  the  writer  forthwith  pro- 
ceeds to  curse  the  English  as  the  cause  of  it  Charles  loved  his  son  too 
tenderly,  or  was  too  pohtic.  to  throw  the  blame  upon  him.  Tet  he  must  have 
felt  tiiat,  had  he  been  in  Philip's  place,  no  power  on  earth  would  have  been 
strong  enough  to  keep  him  from  the  field  where  so  much  |:Iory  was  to  be  won. 
But  he  soon  turned  from  the  victory  to  the  fruits  of  it  '*His  majesty," 
writes  Quixada,  ^  desires  exceedingljr  to  know  what  course  his  son  has  taken 
since  the  battl&  He  Ls  very  impatient  on  this  point,  and  reckons  that  he 
must  already  be  under  the  walls  of  Paris."  He  judged  of  Philip's  temper  by 
his  own.  But  there  was  a  wide  difference  between  them.  Charles,  bold  and 
determined,  would  have  pressed  on  towards  the  capital  while  the  enemy  was 
stunned  bv  the  blow  he  had  received.  But  Philip  was  sluggish  in  his  move- 
ments. He  was  of  a  more  cautious  nature.  Charles  counted  the  chances  of 
success.  Philip  calculated  those  of  failure.  He  called  to  mind  his  father's 
invasion  of  France  and  his  disastrous  retreat ;  when  the  Spaniards,  it  was 
tauntingly  said,  ^  marched  into  the  country  feasting  on  turkeys,  but  were  glad 
to  escape  from  it  feeding  on  roots."  Instead  of  striking  into  the  interior, 
therefore,  Philip  took  the  more  prudent  course  of  besieging  the  fortified  places 
in  the  neighbourhood.  In  his  operations,  his  father  was  of  no  small  assistance 
to  him  by  exerting  his  authority,  aad  by  writing  in  the  most  pressing  terms  to 
the  regent  to  lose  no  time  in  making  the  remittances  to  the  king>  so  essential  to 
the  success  of  the  campaign. 

Yuste  now  became  the  centre  of  political  movement  Couriers  were  con- 
stantly passing  between  that  place  and  the  courts  of  Brussels  and  Yailadolid. 
Envoys  arrived  at  the  convent,  not  only  from  those  courts,  but  from  foreien 
princes,  to  conduct  negotiations  with  Charles  in  person.  It  came  soon  to  be 
understood  that  the  abdicated  monarch  was  not  immured  in  the  cell  of  a  monk, 
and  that  his  will  still  exercised  a  potent  influence  on  public  affairs.  Many 
were  the  pilgrima^  now  made  to  Yuste  by  suitors  who  came  to  request  bis 
good  offices  in  their  behalf,  or  by  parties  who  sought  redress  of  grievances,  or 
by  the  great  lords,  who  came  simply  to  pay  their  homage  to  their  former 
master.  Among  the  latter  was  the  old  count  of  Uref&a,  who  came  with  such  a 
throng  of  servants  and  horses  that  Ouixada  found  it  no  easy  matter  to  provide 
for  him.  On  the  major-domo  devolved  all  the  duties  of  the  commissariat ; 
and,  as  no  one  lodged  at  Yuste,  he  was  compelled  to  find  accommodations  for 
the  visitors  at  Cuacos.  **  I  am  obliged  to  play  the  landlord  to  every  one  who 
comes  here,"  he  complains  in  one  of  his  letters,  ^and  to  act  as  the  agent  of 
every  man  in  Spain."  **  Night  never  comes,"  re  elsewhere  laments,  **  with- 
out my  feet  aching  more  than  I  can  bear ;  and  there  is  not  a  day  in  which  I 
am  not  on  my  legs  at  least  half  a  dozen  hours,  waiting  on  the  emperor, — to  say 
nothing  of  the  time  spent  in  running  here  and  there  in  the  way  of  my  voca- 
tioa"  When  Charles's  health  permitted  it,  and  he  was  in  a  cheerful  mood,  he 
usually  gave  a  gracious  reception  to  his  visitors.  At  other  times  he  would 
refuse  to  see  them,  as  was  the  case  with  the  admiral  of  Aragon.  who  came  to 
interest  the  emperor  in  his  suit  against  the  grand  master  of  the  order  ol 
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Montesa.  On  these  occasions  he  would  tarn  them  over  to  his  n^jor-domo,  or 
refer  them  at  once,  for  the  settlement  of  their  a&irs,  to  the  court  of  Bru&iels 
or  Yalladolid.  ^  If  he  had  given  audience  to  all  who  came  there,"  exclaims  a 
Jeronyniite  chronicler  then  resident  at  the  conventy  '^he  would  have  turned 
Yuste  itself  into  a  court" 

There  was  one  class  of  applicants  who  seemed  to  have  a  peculiar  claim  on 
his  attention,— the  widows  ot  the  soldiers  who  had  served  under  his  bamier  in 
Africa  and  in  Europe.  The  sight  of  these  poor  women,  which  called  to  mind 
the  da^  of  his  military  renown,  seems  to  have  toudied  the  heart  of  the  old 
campaigner ;  and  it  was  rare  that  their  business  did  not  speed  as  favourably 
as  they  could  have  desired. 

Among  tiie  visitors,  two  are  deserving  of  particular  notices  from  their  per- 
sonal reuktions  with  the  emperor.  One  of  these  was  Sepulveda,  who^  atter 
officiating  as  his  chaplain,  had  been  appointed  by  Charles  to  the  post  of 
national  nistoriographer.  He  was  a  man  of  learning,  and  preferred  to  write 
his  works  in  the  Latin  tongue,  thinking  probably,  with  the  English  poet,  that 

**  ThoM  who  Usting  marble  seek 
Mast  carve  In  Latin  or  In  Qreek.** 

He  was  distinguished,  indeed^  by  such  a  fluent  elegance  of  s^Ie  that  he 
received  the  name  of  the  Spanish  Livr.  Charles  held  the  historian  in  great 
esteem,  in  proof  of  which,  as  Sepulveda  was  getting  old.  the  monarch  ordered 
particular  care  to  be  taken  that  no  harm  should  come  to  his  manuscript,  in  case 
of  its  author's  death  before  it  had  been  put  to  the  press. 

The  emperor  felt  a  solicitude,  not  unnatural  in  one  who  had  performed  so 
great  achievements,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  misht  be  presented  on 
Uie  pa^  of  history.  Few  writers  who  had  hitherto  dealt  with  nis  character 
had  satisfied  him.  Two  of  the  principal.  Sleidan  and  Paulo  Giovio,  he  used  to 
call  "  his  two  liars,"— the  one  because  ot  his  slanders,  the  other  because  of  his 
flatterv.  He  looked  to  Sepulveda  to  do  him  justice ;  to  do  for  him  with  his 
pen  what  Titian  had  done  for  him  with  his  pencil,— exhibit  him  in  his  true 
proportions,  and  in  a  permanent  form,  to  the  eye  of  posterity.  The  historian 
nad  been  lately  raised  to  the  dignity  of  arch-pnest  oi  Ledesma.  He  had  now 
come,  after  an  absence  of  manv  years  in  Qennany,  to  take  possession  of  bis 
benence  and  lay  his  bones  in  nis  native  land.  On  his  journey  through  the 
country  he  deviated  from  his  route  in  order  to  pay  his  respects  to  his  ancient 
lord.  He  was  kindly  received  by  Charies,  and,  during  the  few  days  he  passed 
at  Yuste,  Sepulveda,  who  seems  at  that  time  to  have  been  employed  on  the 
emperor's  bio^phy,  had  the  means  of  gathering  some  important  information 
from  the  subject  of  his  narrative.  When,  however,  he  proposed  to  read  to 
Charles  what  ne  had  ahready  written,  the  monarch  refused  to  listen  to  it  '^  I 
will  neither  hear  nor  read,"  said  he,  ^  what  people  have  written  of  ma  Others 
may  do  this,  after  I  am  gone.  But.  if  you  wish  for  information  on  any  pomt, 
you  have  only  to  ask,  and  I  will  willingly  give  it" 

How  free  he  was  from  that  petty  vanity  which,  like  a  flaw  in  some  noble 
piece  of  statuary,  sometimes  disngurias  even  the  fairest  character,  may  be  seen 
also  by  his  remarks  to  the  historian  Avila.  That  accomplished  courtier  and 
soldier,  who,  after  fighting  by  his  master's  side  in  his  wars  against  the  German 
Protestants,  had  spread  the  fame  of  his  exploits  over  Christendom  by  his 
elegant  Commentanee,  resided,  as  we  have  already  seen,  in  the  dty  of  Pla- 
sencia.  Here  the  weary  statesman,  withdrawn  from  public  afliurs.  was  passing 
the  evening  of  his  days  in  elegant  retirement,  embellishing  his  resklence 
with  costly  works  of  art,  and  amusing  his  leisure  with  the  composition  of  an 
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historical  work  on  the  emperor's  cftiupai^ns  in  Africa,  which  was  to  fomi  a 
counterpart  to  his  previous  Commentaries.  The  work,  much  commended  by 
those  cntics  of  the  time  who  had  access  to  it^  has  met  with  a  fate  by  no  means 
rare  in  Spain,  and  still  remains  in  mannscnpt.  As  Plasencia  was  but  a  few 
leagues  from  Yuste,  the  grand  commander  made  frequent  visits  to  the  con- 
vent, where  he  was  sure  to  receive  a  gracious  welcome  from  the  emperor. 
Avila's  spJendid  mansion  in  Plasencia  was  adorned  with  more  than  one  picture 
commemorating  the  deeds  of  his  favourite  hero.  Among  other  subjects  was 
tlie  battle  of  Renti,  painted  in  fresco  on  one  of  the  ceilings.  This  was  a  bloody 
fight,  attended  with  so  doubtful  an  issue  that  both  sides  claimed  the  victory. 
Avila,  however,  had  no  doubts  on  the  matter,  and,  like  a  tnie-hearted  hidalgo, 
had  caused  the  French  to  be  represented  as  put  to  a  shameful  rout,  and  flying 
off  the  field,  in  all  directions,  before  the  conquering  Spaniards.  This  did  not 
altogether  please  the  emperor,  who,  when  Avila  had  described  the  picture  to 
him,  remarked  that  **  it  was  not  correct ;  that,  far  from  being  routed,  the 
French  had  made  a  well-ordered  retreat ;  and  that  the  artist  must  go  over  his 
work  again  and  make  it  conformable  to  truth." 

There  was  no  one  of  the  household  at  Ytiste  who  took  so  deep  an  interest  in 
the  progress  of  the  campaign  then  goin^  on  in  Picardy  as  Charles  himself. 
His  nrst  question,  on  waking  in  the  morning,  was  whether  anything  new  had 
been  received  from  the  seat  of  war.  He  listened  to  the  despatches  with  great 
attention,  inquiring  whether  there  was  nothing  farther,  and  frequently  caus- 
ing them  to  be  read  to  him  more  than  once.  He  was  always  desirous  to  get 
letters  from  his  son,  and  would  sometimes  complain  that  they  were  too  short. 
Indeed,  Philip,  however  attentive  he  may  have  been  to  the  wishe.^  and  wants 
of  his  father  in  other  respects,  cannot  be  acquitted  of  a  deme  of  n^igence 
amounting  almost  to  ingratitude,  in  not  furnishing  him  with  the  information 
which  he  so  much  coveted  in  respect  to  the  course  of  public  events.  The 
letters  which  he  wrote  to  his  father  while  in  Yuste  dia  not  exceed  six  in 
number.  Philip,  on  the  throne,  did  not  find  so  much  time  for  writing  letters 
as  his  father,  at  Yuste,  did  for  reading  them. 

The  great  interest,  and  indeed  the  active  part,  which  Charles  took  in  tlie 
management  of  affairs,  led  to  the  report  that  he  was  about  to  leave  the  convent 
and  assume  the  command  of  the  armjr  in  Navarre.  He  seems  to  have  taken 
no  pains  to  contradict  the  rumour,  thinking,  perhaps,  with  Philip,  that  such 
an  expectation  might  be  of  service  to  the  canse.  That  it  imposed  on  Avila 
seems  pretty  evident  from  a  letter  of  his,  dated  the  thirteenth  of  August,  to 
the  secretary  Vazauez.  "  I  have  left  Brother  Charloy'*  he  writes,  "  in  a  state 
of  perfect  tranquillity,  and  with  full  confidence  in  his  strength.  He  thinks  he 
has  quite  enough  to  enable  him  to  leave  the  convent.  Since  I  was  there, 
thinfi|s  may  have  changed  ;  but  there  is  nothinff  of  which  I  do  not  believe  him 
capable,  from  the  love  he  bears  his  son,  as  well  as  from  his  courageous  heart 
and  his  early  habits,  for  he  has  been  nourished  in  war,  as  the  salamander, 
they  say.  is  bred  in  the  fire."  Quixada  was  not  so  easily  duped  bj  appear- 
ances. On  his  return  from  Villagarda,  where  he  had  been  to  visit  his  family, 
he  wrote,  "  As  to  what  people  here  say  of  his  majesty's  quitting  the  plaos, 
there  are  no  groimds  for  it.  I  observe  no  change  in  him ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  decided  feeling  of  contentment  and  repose.  If  he  has  said  anjrthing 
to  encourage  the  idea,  it  must  have  been  from  mere  policy.  The  thmg  is 
impo«ible. 

Navarre,  thus  assigned  as  the  theatre  on  which  Charles  was  to  make  his 
reappearance  before  tne  world,  was  the  subject  of  a  long  and  i)erplexing  n^;o- 
tiation  at  Yuste.    The  country  was  a  conquest  of  his  grandfather,  Ferdinand 
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the  Catholic,  and  now  formed  an  integral  part  of  the  Spanish  monarchy.  The 
emperor  had  always  entertained  some  douot— as  well  he  might— of  the  justice 
of  this  acquisition,  and  some  scruples  of  conscience  as  to  his  right  to  retain  iL 
These  scruples,  however,  were  not  by  any  means  so  powerful  as  to  compel  him 
to  a  restitution.  They  were,  indeed,  such  as  might  be  said  rather  to  teaae 
than  to  torment  his  consdenoe ;  and  he  quieted  them  alto^ther  hj  means  of 
a  secret  clause  in  his  wi:I,  dated  some  years  before  his  abdication,  m  which  he 
eujoined  on  his  successor  to  look  carefully  into  the  matter  and  do  what  was 
right  in  it  Having  thus  happily  relieved  his  conscience  of  all  further  respon- 
sibility in  the  affiur,  he  seems  to  have  discharged  it  from  his  thoughta  It 
was.  however,  again  Drought  before  him  by  the  aggrieved  partly. 

The  right  of  the  dethroned  familjr  had  vested  m  Antonv  of  BourbcHi,  duke 
of  Venddme,  who  had  married  the  heiress  of  the  house  of  Aibret  This  prince, 
styled  by  the  French  writers  long  of  Navarre,  would  willingly  have  exchanged 
his  barren  soverei^ty  for  a  substantial  consideration,  like  uie  duchy  of  Milan, 
or  some  other  temtory  which  the  Spanish  crown  possessed  in  Italy.  This  was 
the  object  of  a  negotiation  brought  before  Charles  bv  the  duke's  emissaries  at 
Bur^  resiuned  afterwards  at  Jarandilla,  and  finally  conducted  with  great 
pertinacity  and  prolixity  at  Yuste.  It  was  not  the  purpose  of  the  Soiuiish 
government  either  to  make  restitution  or  compensation  to  Vendome;  But  he 
was  still  possessed  of  that  portion  of  the  patrimony  of  the  house  of  Aibret 
which  lay  north  of  the  Pyrenees ;  and  were  he  to  throw  himself  into  the  arms 
of  France  he  might  afford  obvious  facilities  to  the  enemy  for  an  invasion  of 
Kavarre.  It  was  well,  therefore^  to  amuse  him  by  encouni£ing  his  hopes,  so 
as  to  gam  time.  **  At  all  events,"  wrote  the  emperor  to  his  daughter,  ^  we 
cannot  faU  to  profit  by  drawing  out  the  negotiations  as  long  as  possible.'' 
When,  however,  Navarre  had  been  put  in  a  proper  posture  of  defence,  and  the 
army  was  suffiaentiy  stren£[thened  to  resist  invasion,  the  government  took  a 
more  decided  tone;  and  we  conferences  were  abruptiy  closed  by  Charles, 
who  ordered  Venddme  to  be  told  that,  "since  he  had  rejected  the  proposals 
made  to  him,  neither  the  emperor  nor  his  son  would  have  anything  more  to  do 
with  him.''  It  is  evident  that  the  crafty  policy  which  had  distinguished  the 
eiiiperor  on  the  throne  did  not  desert  him  m  the  cloister. 

The  tidings  from  Italy  were  now  of  the  most  encouraging  kind.  Every 
courier  brought  accounts  of  fresh  successes  of  the  duke  of  Alva.  That  able 
commander,  with  the  help  of  the  funds  remitted  from  Spain,  for  which  he  was 
greatiy  indebted  to  Charles's  exertions^  had  got  together  a  toroe  lara;e  enough 
to  enable  him  to  make  head  against  his  rivaL  the  auke  of  Quise.  He  accora- 
ingly  marched  rapidly  towards  the  north.  As  he  advanced,  the  places  which 
had  been  conquered  by  the  French  threw  open  their  fi;ates  to  receive  him. 
Guise  hardly  waited  for  his  arrival ;  and  Alva,  without  ttie  harard  oi  a  battle, 
drove  his  enemy  across  the  borders.  He  then  fell  with  his  whole  strength  on 
the  papal  territory.  City  and  hamlet  went  down  before  him ;  and  Paul  the 
Fourth  from  his  palace  of  the  Vatican,  might  descry  the  course  of  the  eneniys 
march  by  the  smoking  ruins  of  tiie  Campa^^na.  The  duke  even  brought  nis 
victorious  legions  up  to  the  gates  of  the  capital.  For  a  few  hours  the  late  of 
Rome  trembled  in  the  balance,  as  the  Spanish  general  threatened  to  repeat 
the  bloodv  drama  which  had  been  acted  by  the  constable  of  Bourbon,  and 
which  still  lingered  in  the  niemory  of  many  a  Roman.  The  panic  ot  the 
inhabitants  was  fearful.  With  frantic  cries  they  called  on  Paul  to  come  to 
terms  with  the  enemy.  The  arrogant  pontiff  saw  that  the  mood  of  the  people 
was  a  dangerous  one,  and  that  no  alternative  remained  but  to  submit  in 
this  hour  of  humiliation,  the  clemency — the  superstition  of  his  enenues  ood- 
verted  his  humiliation  into  triumph. 
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Philip  had  lon^  felt  that  there  was  neither  profit  nor  honour  to  be  gained 
from  a  war  with  Sie  pope.  Nothing,  indeed,  but  the  reckless  yiolence  of  Paul 
could  have  forced  him  mto  a  war  wiUi  the  Onurch,  opposed  as  such  a  step  was 
to  both  his  principles  and  his  established  policy.  It  was  as  the  champion  of 
the  Church,  not  as  its  assailant  that  Philip  would  stand  before  the  world. 
He  iiistnicted  Alva  to  extricate  nim  from  his  present  position  by  coming  to 
terms  as  soon  as  possible  with  his  holiness.  A  treaty  was  accordingly  signed, 
on  the  fourteenth  of  September,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  all  conquests 
made  from  the  Church  snould  be  restored  to  it,  and  that  the  Spanish  com- 
mander, should  publicly  ask  pardon  for  having  borne  arms  against  the  Holy 
See.  It  WAS  a  treaty,  as  Alva  bluntly  remarkM,  *Hhat  seemed  to  have  been 
dictated  by  the  vanquished  rather  than  the  victor."  There  was  no  help  for  it, 
however.  The  orders  of  Philip  were  peremijtory ;  and  Paul  the  Fourth,  after 
all  his  disasters,  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  enemy  sue  for  forgiveness 
on  his  knees,  and  of  granting  him  absolution.  **  Had  I  been  king,''  said  Alva, 
indignant  at  the  humiliation,  ''his  hdiness  should  have  sent  one  of  his 
nepnews  to  Brussels  to  sue  for  my  pardon,  instead  of  my  general's  having  to 
sue  for  his.'' 

The  news  of  the  peace  was  received  with  joy  throughout  Spain,  where  the 
inhabitants  seemed  to  be  as  anxious  as  their  sovereign  tor  a  reconciliation  with 
Roma  The  tidings  were  everywhere  greeted  with  illuminations,  bonfires, 
rin^ng  of  bells,  ana  solenm  processions.  Joanna,  with  the  infant  Don  Carlos, 
assisted  at  two  of  these  latter,  of  which  an  account  was  sent  by  the  secretary 
Vazquez  to  Yuste :  where  despatches  were  also  received  containing  the  terms 
of  the  treaty.  They  made  a  very  different  impression  on  the  emperor  from 
what  they  had  done  on  the  public  He  had  never  shared  in  his  son's  scruples  in 
regard  to  the  war.  "  It  was  a  just  war,"  he  said.  "  The  pope  could  not  have 
dealt  worse  with  Philip  if  he  had  been  a  heretic ;  and  he  stood  excused  before 
Qod  and  man  from  the  consequences  of  a  war  into  which  he  had  been  driven  by 
necessity."  It  was  even  a  matter  of  r^^t  at  Yuste,  when  a  courier  arrived 
from  Italy,  that  he  brought  no  tidings  of  the  death  of  Paul  or  of  his  mis- 
chievous counsellor^  the  Caraffas  1 '  If  he  had  learned  that  Rome  had  been 
sacked  by  Alva,  as  it  had  formerly  been  by  his  own  troops  under  Bourbon,  it 
would  probably  have  disturbed  him  less  than  the  terms  of  the  present  treatv. 

As  he  listened  to  the  despatches,  he  could  not  repress  his  indignation.  Tlie 
secret  articles,  he  said,  were  as  scandalous  as  the  public.  Not  a  day  passed, 
for  a  month  afterwards,  according  to  Quixada,  without  his  muttering  between 
his  teeth  in  tones  scarcely  aumble,  but  plainly  intimating  his  discontent. 
When  he  was  told  that  Alva  was  preparing  to  quit  his  government  at  Naples 
and  return  home,  ^  his  anger,"  says  the  secretary.  **  was  more  than  was  good 
for  his  health."  Some  time  af tervrards,  the  grand  commander  Avila  brought 
him  a  letter  from  the  duke,  in  which  he  expressed  the  hope  that  he  might  be 
allowed,  on  his  return,  to  loss  the  hand  of  nis  majesty.  On  this  Charles  did 
not  vouchsafe  a  remark ;  and,  when  Avila  would  nave  read  some  particulars 
which  the  duke  communicatedf  in  regard  to  the  treaty,  the  emperor  would  not 
listen  to  them,— saying,  he  had  heard  too  much  eAreiij. 

The  reader  has  seen  enough  to  be  aware  that  the  emperor's  anger  was 
misdirected,— that  it  should  have  fallen  not  on  the  duke,  who  only  obeyed 
orders,  but  on  tlie  king,  who  gave  them.    Yet  no  reflection  on  his  son's 

*  **  Del  Papa  t  de  Caraffa  se  siente  aqu!  que  Molina.  8  de  Novienibre  16M,  MS.— T  give  the 
nohayallegttdolanTievadequeBebanina^rto,  orlglndl,  as  I  have  not  leen  this  rrmarkable 
que  ca  harto  daJLo  que  se  deeee  esto  A  no  Vi-       paaaage  quoted  elsewhere,  and  the  letter  con- 


carlo  de  Jeens  CMsto,  y  en  Espafia,  y  mucbo       Ulnlng  it  is  not  in  Gachard's  printed  colleo 
mayor  que  d^  ocaslon  el  Papa  para  ello." 
Caru  de  Martin  de  Gazteln  i  Vaninex  de 
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eondoct  ewsped  his  lips ;  and,  m  it  «m  neeenary  thai  hia  wrath  AouU  find 

iOfue  object  on  which  to  expend  itseli,  Alva,  the  agent  who  carried  the  ofaooK- 
ioQs  meanret  into  executiou.  became  the  teape-i^at.  Charley  indeed,  aeena 
to  have  penoaded  himself  that  he  deseired  to  be  aoi  When  the  mooareh 
learned,  shortly  before  his  deaths  that  his  son  had  bestowed  on  hisgenenl  the 
ftttiD  of  a  handred  and  iiftj  thousand  ducats,  *^  He  has  done  nove  for  the 
duke,"  exclaimed  the  euiperor,  '*  than  the  duke  ever  did  for  him.' 

Unfortunately,  at  the  time  of  receiving  the  Italian  news  the  cnqMror  was 
smarting  under  an  attack  of  gout.— the  move  severe,  perha|is,  from  the  long 
interval  which  had  elapsed  since  the  preceding  one.  The  distnrfaanoe  eaosed 
by  the  unwelcome  tidings  no  doubt  aggravated  the  disoider ;  and  his'  bodily 
pains  by  no  means  served  to  allay  the  irritatioo  of  his  temper.  **  It  waa  the 
sharpest  attack,"  he  said,  ^  he  had  ever  experienced."  Sixteen  ounces  of 
biooa  were  taken  from  him  by  his  phTsiciaA  on  one  day ;  and  Qnixada)  who 
feared  the  continences  of  his  masters  i^thoric  habit  and  srif-iudnlgence  at 
the  table,  expressed  a  wish  that,  instead  of  sixteen  ounces,  it  had  been  thirty. 

To  add  to  Charles's  disgust  at  this  time,  he  was  exposed  to  aooie  of  those 
petty  annoyances  that  are  often  quite  as  tryiiu;  to  the  temper  as  those  of  a 
more  serious  natura  The  inhabitants  of  the  adjoining  viUage  of  Coaoos  seem 
to  have  been  a  rude,  immannerly  race,  showing  bat  little  of  the  reverence  that 
mi^ht  have  been  expected  for  the  iUiistrious  redoae  who  had  taken  up  his 
re^Klenoe  in  their  neighbourhood.  They  seized  and  impounded  his  cattle  when 
tbey  strayed  from  their  pastures.  They  fished  in  the  streams  which  were 
re5(erved  to  supply  his  table  with  trout^  They  plundered  his  orchards, 
quarrelled  with  nis  domestics, — in  short,  contrived  in  a  hundred  ways  to 
inflict  on  him  those  annoyances  of  which  he  had  had  no  experience  untii  he 
descended  into  a  private  station.  This  wa?  rendered  the  dknv  disagreeable 
from  the  fact  that  the  people  of  Cuacos  had  been  in  a  peculiar  manner  the 
subjects  of  the  emperor's  bounty  since  his  residence  among  them.  From  the 
time  he  came  to  Yuste  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  appn>priatin<j;  a  part  of  his 
revenue  to  charitable  uses,  dispenfting  a  liberal  suoi,  through  hig  almoner,  for 
the  relief  of  the  peasantry  in  toe  Veri^  releasing  poor  debtors  from  prison, and 
providing  marriase-portions  for  the  young  maidens.  Cuaooe,  where  many  of 
his  household  lodged,  had  reaped  the  full  benefit  of  his  charities.  There  was 
abundant  occasion  for  them  during  the  first  summer  of  Charles's  couvent  hfcL 
when  the  crop^  failed  to  such  an  extent  that  many  persons  actually  perished 
of  famine.  The  distress  of  the  peasantry  was  so  great  that  they  were  driven 
to  plunder  the  emperor's  sumpter  mules  on  their  wi^  to  the  convent 

At  his  request,  the  government  had  appointed  a  magustrate  to  act  as  a  sort 
of  rural  judge  of  the  district,  with  authority  to  decide  in  cases  in  which  the 
emperor  was  a  party.  By  his  assistance,  several  of  the  culprits  were  brousht 
to  justice :  but,  thirough  Charles's  interposition,  the  punishment  was  a  light 
one.  A  depredation  of  a  serious  nature  was  committed  in  his  own  house, 
where  eight  nundred  ducats  were  purk>ined  from  lus  ooflera  The  theft  must 
have  been  perpetrated  by  one  of  his  htmily ;  and  the  judge  recommended  the 
aoplication  of  the  torture,— the  most  effectual  mode  <h  extracting  evidence  in 
tnat  day.  The  emperor,  however,  would  not  consent  to  it,  and  put  a  stop  to 
further  proceedings,  wisely  remarking,  at  the  same  time,  that  *^  there  were 
some  cases  in  which  it  was  as  well  not  to  know  the  truth." 

On  the  eleventh  of  June  died  John  the  Third,  king  of  Portugal  He  had 
married  the  emperor's  youngest  sister,  Catharine,  whom  he  intrusted  by  his 
will  both  with  the  regency  of  the  kingdom  and  the  guar  dianship  of  his  g^rand- 
son  and  infant  heir  to  the  crown,  Don  Sebastian,— the  prince  whose  quixotic 
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adventures  and  mysterious  fate,  turning  history  into  romanoe,  furnish  the 
most  extraordinary  pages  in  the  Portuguese  annals.  The  young  prince  was 
also  grandson  of  Oharl^  being  the  child  ol  his  daughter,  Joanna,  and  the  onlv 
fruit  of  her  short-lived  union  with  the  prince  of  Portugal.  Joanna  felt  herself 
mudi  aj^eved  by  the  will  of  her  father-in-law,  conceiving  that  she  had  a 
better  ti3e  than  Queen  Catherine  both  to  the  regency  and  to  the  guanUanship 
of  the  boy.  She  accordingly  sent  an  envoy,  Don  Fadrique  Henriquez  de 
Guzman,  charged  with  letters  to  the  qaeen-r^Kent  and  to  some  d  the  great 
lords,  in  which  she  set  forth  her  pretensions.  Don  Fadrique  stopped  at  Yuste 
to  acquaint  the  emperor  with  the  purport  vi  his  mission.  Charles  saw  at  once 
the  mischief  that  m^ht  arise  from  the  interference  of  his  daughter  in  this 
delicate  business.  Without  h^itation  he  took  possession  of  the  despatches, 
and  substituted  others  in  their  place,  addressed  to  the  queen,  his  sister,  in 
whif'ii  he  condoled  with  her  on  her  late  bereavement  and  offered  the  consola- 
tions of  an  affectionate  brother.  At  the  same  time,  he  wrote  to  his  daughter, 
stating  what  he  had  done,  and  ([ently  rebuking  her  for  an  interference  which 
might  well  lead  to  a  serious  misunderstanding  between  the  courts  of  Spain 
and  Portu^.  He  concluded  his  patenial  homily  by  reminding  her  now 
important  it  was  for  members  of  the  same  family  to  maintain  an  affectionate 
intercourse  with  one  another.  The  course  so  promptly  taken  bv  Charies  on  this 
occasion  shows  how  absolute  was  the  control  whidi  he  exercised  in  his  seclusion, 
an<1  the  deference  which  was  paid  to  it  even  by  persons  highest  in  authority. 

While  the  emperor  thus  wiseljr  stooped  the  negotiations  ci  his  daughter,  he 
opened  one  on  his  own  account  with  tne  queen-regent  of  Portugal.  The  object 
ot  this  was  to  secure  to  his  grandson,  Ciurlo^i,  the  sucoesnon  to  that  crown  in 
case  of  the  death  of  the  young  Sebastian.  This  would  unite  under  one  sceptre 
the  different  states  of  tne  Peninsula.  The  project  failed ;  for  the  national 
spirit  of  the  Portuguew,  always  jealous  of  their  Spanish  neighbours,  made  it 
too  hazardous  for  Catherine  to  entertain  it  for  a  moment;  and  Charles  was 
persuaded  by  her  arguments  to  renounce  it  It  was  a  grand  idea,  however, 
that  of  thus  brining  together  two  nations  which,  by  community  of  race, 
lanffiiage,  and  religioiL  would  seem  originally  to  have  been  desired  for  one. 
It  shows  how,  in  the  depth  of  the  clmsters,  Charies's  comprehensive  mind  was 
occupied  with  the  interests  of  his  oonntrr.  Events  were  not  ripe  for  such  a 
consummation.  But  it  would  have  ^adaened  the  heart  of  the  great  empen^ 
could  he  have  foreseen  that  a  quarter  of  a  century  would  not  elapse  before  it 
would  be  achieved  by  his  own  son. 

The  man  whom  Charles  had  employed  on  this  delicate  and  confidential 
mission  was  no  other  than  his  friend  Francisco  Bona.  The  eood  father  chose 
to  perform  his  joumev  on  foot ;  and  the  fatigue  of  travel  threw  him  into  a 
fever,  which  had  wellnigh  ended  his  earthly  pilgrimage.  On  his  return,  he 
passed  some  two  or  three  days  at  Tuste,  where  he  was  cordially  welcomed ;  for 
between  the  imperial  recluse  and  the  noble  Jesuit  similarity  of  circumstances 
had  created  a  sympathy  such  as  existed  between  Charles  and  no  other  person. 
Brother  Francis,  if  we  may  take  the  word  of  his  biographers,  even  received 
the  extraordinary  compliment  of  being  hxiged  in  the  pahu^e,  where  he  was 
supplied,  each  day,  with  a  dish  from  the  emperor's  table. 

The  conversation  of  the  two  friends  naturally  turned  on  the  circumstances 
of  their  situation.  In  the  course  of  it,  the  emperor  regretted  that  his  infirmi- 
ties were  such  as  not  to  allow  him  to  perform  the  penance  he  wished,  by  dis- 
pensing with  a  bed  and  lying  in  his  clothes  all  night  Brother  Francis  slept 
in  his  nock,  and  on  a  boanL  "  It  is,"  replied  the  Jesuit,  in  the  courtly  strain 
which  savoured  of  his  early  breeding,  ^  because  your  majesty  has  00  long 
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watchea  in  your  annoar  that  yoa  cannot  now  sleep  in  yonr  dotiies.  Bat, 
Heaven  be  praised !  you  have  done  more  good  by  the  vigib  you  have  kept  in 
defence  of  the  Faith  than  was  ever  done  by  monks  who  have  slept  all  night  in 
hair-doth." 

Some  allusion  having  been  made  to  Borja's  diildren,  Charles  was  surprised 
to  find  how  entirely  his  friend's  devotion  to  his  new  calling  had  absorbed  his 
sympathies,  to  the  ezdusion  of  those  who  were  nearest  and  should  have  been 
dearest  to  him.  It  was  otherwise  with  the  emperor,  whose  attachment  to  his 
own  iixmlj  was  in  no  degree  blunted  by  his  doister  life. 

One  curious  point  of  casuistry  was  submitted  by  the  monarch  to  his  giiest 
Charles  wished  to  know  if  there  could  be  anything  wronff  in  a  man's  writing 
his  own  biography,  provided  it  were  done  in  good  faith  and  nothing  set  down 
from  vanity.  He  had  written  his  memoirs,  ne  added,  from  no  desae  of  self- 
glorification,  but  8imi)]y  to  correct  sundry  errors  which  had  been  drculated  of 
him,  and  to  exhibit  his  conduct  in  its  true  light  "  Should  you  find,"  he  said, 
^  that  ray  pen  has  been  ^ided  by  secret  vanity,— for  I  am  aware  that  the 
heart  is  a  great  deceiver  m  these  matters, — I  would  throw  it  down  at  once, 
and  give  wnat  I  have  written  to  the  wind,  since  it  wouM  be  as  Bupty  as  the 
wind.''  One  would  have  liked  to  be  edified  by  the  father's  answer,  which, 
unfortunately,  has  not  been  preserved.  We  can  hardly  imagine  that  he  coukt 
have  insisted  on  the  suppression  of  a  work  conducted  on  such  sound  prin- 
dples  and  of  such  interest  to  the  world.    But  it  has  never  come  to  li^ht 

That  Charles  did  write  such  an  autobiography,  or  a  nortion  of  it,  is  proved 
by  other  evidence.  His  learned  chamberlam.  Van  Male,  assures  his  corre- 
spondent that  his  master,  when  sailing  on  the  Rhine,  wrote  an  account  (rf  his 
journeys  and  his  military  expeditions  to  as  late  a  date  as  1550l  A  work 
compiled  under  such  drcumstances  could  have  been  little  more  Uimi  a  sketch, 
—unless  we  suppose  that  the  composition  then  begun  was  completed  in  the 
leisure  of  later  years.  That  it  was  something  more  than  a  fragment  seems 
probable  from  the  general  tone  of  Van  Male's  remarks,  who  commends  it, 
moreover,  for  the  degance  of  the  st^le,  as  well  as  for  its  dignified  tone  and  its 
fidelity  to  historic  truth.  The  admiring  chamberlain  deeply  re^ts  that  the 
emperor  will  not  Rive  his  production  to  the  public,  but  **  keeps  it  locked  under 
a  hundred  keys."  It  seems,  however,  he  obtained  his  master's  consent  to 
make  a  Latin  translation  of  the  work,  which,  with  much  self-complacen^,  he 
proposes  to  execute  in  ''a  style  that  should  combine  the  separate  merits  ot 
Taatus,  Livy,  Suetonius,  and  Caesar." 

Unhappily,  the  world  was  not  destined  to  profit  by  this  rare  style  of  compo- 
sition ;  tor,  on  his  master's  death,  Luis  Quixada>-as  the  poor  chamberlain 
used  afterwards  to  complain  with  tears  in  his  eyes — entered  his  apartment  and 
carried  otf  the  emperor^  manuscript  He  remembered  enough  of  its  contents, 
he  was  wont  to  add,  to  compose  another  memoir  of  the  emperor,  which  he 
intended  to  do.  On  his  death,  which  occurred  only  two  years  later,  Philip 
ordered  that  the  poor  gentleman's  papers  should  be  searched,  and  that  any 
which  might  be  found  relating  to  the  emperor  should  be  sent  to  him,  to  be 
thrown  into  the  fir&  No  such  memoir  was  found,  however ;  and  the  report 
ran  that  Van  Male  had  burnt  most  of  his  papers  before  his  death.  It  may 
seem  strange  that  Philip  should  have  desirea  to  destroy  a  history  of  his  &ther 
compiled  by  one  who,  from  his  daily  intercourse  with  him,  had  enjoyed  the 
best  means  of  information.  Perhaps  it  was  for  that  veiy  reason  that  he 
wished  to  destroy  it  Van  Male  had  been  behind  the  scenes  where  the  purple 
was  laid  aside.  Philip  considered  that  a  king  was  hedged  round  with  a  pecu- 
liar sanctity,  which  the  prying  eye  of  the  vulgar  was  not  to  penetrate.    He 
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would  have  his  father  presented  to  the  world  as  a  hero ;  and  no  man,  he  knew, 
waA  A  hero  to  his  valet  de  ehambre* 

What  was  the  predse  character  of  Charles's  aatohiography  we  have  no 
means  of  determining.  War  had  been  the  great  business  of  his  life ;  and, 
from  the  hints  dropped  by  Van  Male,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  work  con- 
sisted of  military  memoirs,  teshioned,  it  mav  be,  on  Caesar's  Commentaries, 
which  he  held  in  great  esteem,  and  a  translation  of  which  was  among  the 
small  collection  of  volumes  he  took  with  him  to  Yuste.  But,  however  this 
mav  be,  anything  relating  to  the  times  from  the  pen  of  one  who  may  be  said 
to  nave  controllea  the  pontics  of  Burope  for  nearly  half  a  century,  would  be  of 
inestimable  value ;  and  the  Ices  of  such  a  work  must  be  deplored  by  every 
friend  of  science. 

In  the  latter  part  of  September,  Tnste  was  honoured  by  the  presence  of  the 
emperor's  two  sisters,  the  dowager  queens  of  France  and  fiuugary.  When  he 
had  been  advised  of  their  coming,  considering  that  the  palace  would  afibrd  no 
aooommodation  for  the  royal  ladies  with  their  numerous  train,  he  ordered  Qui- 
zada  to  find  lodgings  for  them  at  Jarandilla,— probably  in  the  same  hospitable 
halls  of  Oropesa  where  he  had  himself  found  a  shelter.  The  poor  major-domo, 
who  found  it  no  easy  matter  to  provide  for  the  royal  household  from  the 
famine-stricken  Veroy  was  driven  to  his  wit's  ends  by  the  prospect  of  the  new 
demands  that  were  to  be  made  on  his  larder.  ^  We  can  give  their  majesties 
plenty  of  ice,"  he  wrote  to  his  friend,  the  secretary  of  state,  '^and  that  is  the 
greatest  dainty  we  can  give  them." 

Charles,  who  had  not  seen  his  sisters  since  he  parted  from  them  at  Yalla- 
dolid,  received  them  with  much  kindness.  To  Eleanor,  the  ex-queen  of  France 
and  Portugal,  he  was  particularlv  attached.  Her  gentle  manners  and  amiable 
character  made  her  generally  beloved.  Mary's  masculine  understanding  ren- 
dered her  a  more  fittin|^  companion  for  his  business  hoars.  She  was  often 
closeted  with  him  in  his  cabinet,  where  they  woukl  read  over  the  last  de- 
spatches from  the  seat  of  war.  Charles  deferred  much  to  her  judgment,  which 
BMi  been  sharpened  by  long  practice  in  afi'airs  of  government.  He  seems  to 
have  always  entertained  a  high  opinion  of  the  capacity  of  the  sex.  His 
earliest  years  had  been  spent  at  the  court  of  a  woman,  his  aunt,  Margaret  of 
Savoy,  who  swayed  the  viceregal  sceptre  of  the  Netherlands  with  great  ability ; 
and  when  it  pamed  into  the  lumds  of  Mary  she  acquitted  herself  with  no  less 
credit  in  a  post  that  iHt>ved  so  embarrassing  to  her  successors.  Indeed, 
Charles  had  so  high  an  opinion  of  his  sister  that  he  would  willinglv  have 
associated  her  in  the  regency  of  Spain  with  his  daughter  Joanna,  who  had  by 
no  means  the  efficiency  of  her  aunt,— perhaps,  the  emperor  may  have  thought, 
not  enough  for  the  present  critical  time.  She  had  spirit  enough^  however,  to 
decline  anv  partner  in  the  government,  much  more  her  aunt  of  Ilungary,  who, 
she  said,  ^  was  so  ambitious  of  power  that  she  should  find  herself  very  soon 
reduced  to  a  cipher."  The  project,  accordingly,  was  abandoned.  Mary 
requited  her  brother's  confidence  by  regarding  him  with  feelings  little  shoit  of 
idQlatry,^speaking  of  him  as  ^  her  all  in  this  world  after  God?' 

*  M.  orchard,  in  the  eeoond  volume  of  his  of  Van  Male's  own  BUtemont,  and  lends  very 
** RatraiU et  Mart  dt  CkaHu-QikiiU  "  (Prefaoek  naturally  to  the  oonclnsiun  that  among  tbcM 
p.  150),  which  has  made  Its  appearance  since  papers  was  the  memoir  of  diaries  the  Fifth, 
the  text  above  whs  written,  notices,  as  one  »f  Of  their  subeeouent  fate  we  know  nothing, 
the  Items  in  an  inventory  of  the  emperor's  Bat  tliis  should  not  surprise  as.  There  Ik 
eflfects  prepared  by  order  of  hts  executors,  a  more  than  one  well-atteaiedinsUnceon  record 
velvet  bag  containing  papers  formerly  in  the  of  Philip's  hsving  destroyed  documeotM  that 
possession  of  Van  Mule,  ann  taken  fh)m  him  be  did  not  care  liiould  meet  the  eye  of  pus- 
hy I.uis  Qttlxada  and  afterwards  placed  in  the  terity. 
hands  of  the  king.    This  oonflnns  the  troth 
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During  nearly  three  months  which  the  roval  matrons  passed  at  Jarandilla, 
Eleanor  was  prevented  by  her  feeble  health  from  visitiBg  the  convent  more 
than  two  or  three  times.  Her  more  robost  sister,  fond  of  the  saddle  and 
indifferent  to  the  weather,  would  often  gidiop  through  the  automnal  woods  to 
Yuste  and  pass  a  few  hours  with  the  emperor,  rarely,  however,  staying  kmg 
enough  to  enliven  his  solitarr  repast  with  ner  presence.  Indeed,  it  does  not 
appear  that  she  received  mncn  encouragement  to  do  so.  After  the  queens  had 
been  a  few  davs  at  Jarandilla,  QuixMa  inquired  ol  his  master  whether  it 
would  not  be  better  to  provide  quarters  for  them  at  Yuste.  But  Charles 
replied  that  it  was  best  as  it  was ;  that  they  could  come  over  and  transact 
their  business  when  thev  had  a  mind,  and  then  go  back  agaia  **  And  since 
that  is  his  majesty's  will  in  the  matter,''  concludes  the  major-domo^  '^  there  is 
nothing  further  to  be  said." 

While  at  Jarandilla,  arrangements  were  made  for  an  interview  between 
Eleanor  and  the  infanta,  Mary  of  Portugal,  her  only  daughter,  bv  Emmanuel 
the  Great.  It  was  twenty-five  years  since  she  had  seen  her  cnild,  and  she 
lon^  with  a  mother's  yearning  to  have  her  remove  to  Spain,  where  the  queen 
during  the  brief  remainder  of  her  davs  might  enjoy  the  consolation  en  her 
daughter's  society.  But  Mary,  who  had  been  born  and  bred  in  Portugal, 
where  she  continued  after  her  widowed  mother  had  given  her  hand  to  Francis 
the  First,  had  no  mind  to  leave  her  native  land,  still  less  to  tive  in  Spain.  It 
had  once  been  proposed  to  unite  her  to  her  cousin  Philip,  and  she  may  have 
resented  the  indignity  put  on  her  by  that  prince  when,  in  obedience  to  his 
politic  father,  he  had  transferred  his  heart— at  least  his  hand— from  Mary  of 
Portugal  to  his  kinswoman  Mary  of  England.  It  is  certain,  too,  that  the 
infanta  was  much  under  the  intluenoe  of  the  cieigy,  who  profited  too  largely 
by  her  benefactions  to  wish  to  see  her  transfer  her  residence  to  Castile.  T^o 
free  hand  with  which  she  applied  her  revenues  to  religious  uses  gained  for  her 
a  reputation  little  short  of  that  of  a  saint  But,  like  some  other  saints,  Mary 
seemed  to  think  that  the  favour  of  Heaven  was  best  to  be  propitiated  by  the 
sacrifice  of  earthly  ties.  However  submissive  to  the  Chiurch  she  might  he/she 
wa^  far  from  being  a  dutiful  or  affectionate  daughter. 

The  affair  became  the  subject  of  an  extensive  cwrespondence,  in  which  the 
emperor  took  part  soothing  hy  turns  the  irritation  of  the  mother  and  of  the 
daughter,  and  enaeavouring  to  brin^  them  nearer  to  each  other.  In  the  end, 
after  a  negotiation  as  long  and  emoarrassing  as  if  a  treaty  between  nations 
had  been  the  subject,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  a  meeting  arranged 
between  the  parties  in  the  frontier  towii  of  Badajoz.  The  infuita  would 
consent  to  no  spot  farther  removed  from  Portugal  The  meeting  was  to  take 
place  in  the  coming  spring;  and  on  the  fourteenth  of  December  the  two 
queens  rode  over  to  the  convent  to  take  leave  of  their  brother,  preparatoiy  to 
their  departure.  Besides  their  usual  train,  he  provided  them  with  an  escort, 
consisting  of  the  count  of  Oropesa  with  other  nobles  and  cavaliers,  to  accom- 
pany them  to  the  place  of  interview.  There  thej  found  the  infiuita,  attended 
by  a  brilliant  retinue  of  the  |^eat  lords  and  ecclesiastics  of  Portugal,  intimating 
the  hifi^h  consideration  which  she  enjoyed  in  that  country.  A  detachment 
from  this  body  she  sent  forward  to  Yuste,  to  bear  her  comphments  to  her  uode 
tho  emperor. 

The  fond  mother  had  the  happiness  of  embracing  the  child  from  whom  she 
had  lieen  separated  for  so  many  years.  Both  she  and  her  sister  Mary  gave 
substantial  proofs  of  their  affection  in  the  magnificent  presents  whicn  they 
lavished  on  the  infanta.  Ainon)?  these  were  jewels  given  by  Queen  Eleanor, 
of  the  value  of  fifty  thousand  gold  ducats.    But  neither  presents,  nor  caresses. 
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nor  the  tears  of  her  mother,  had  any  power  to  touch  the  heart  of  the  infanta. 
She  would  not  relent  in  her  original  purpose  of  remaining  in  Portugal.  Nor 
would  she  prolong  the  interview  beyond  three  week^  at  the  end  of  which  she 
bade  a  last  adieu  to  her  nK>ther  ana  her  aunt  and,  turning  her  back  for  ever 
on  Spain,  she  retraced  her  steps  to  Lisbon.  Her  disconsolate  parent,  attended 
hy  the  queen  of  Hiuigary,  set  out  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Guadalupe,  but  had 
hardly  gone  a  few  leagues  when  she  was  attacked  by  a  fever,  caused  in  part, 
no  doubt,  by  the  agitation  of  her  mind,  which  was  soon  attended  with  the 
most  alarming  symptoms. 

MHiile  thid  was  passing,  the  little  community  of  Tuste  was  astounded  by 
tidings  of  a  disastrous  character  from  France.  The  duke  of  Guise,  mortified 
by  the  result  of  the  Italian  campaign,  was  desirotis,  by  some  brilliant  achieve- 
ment, to  efface  the  memory  of  his  msasters  and  to  raise  the  drooping  spirits  of 
the  nation  The  enterprise  he  proposed  was  the  recovery  of  Calais,— that 
stronghold  on  the  Frencn  soil  where  England  had  planted  her  foot  immovably 
for  more  than  two  centuries  The  recovery  of  this  i>lace  at  some  future  day 
had  been  the  fond  hope  in  which  the  French  had  indulged,  like  that  once 
entertained  by  the  Moriscos  on  the  Barbary  coast  of  the  recovery  of  the  lost 
kingdom  of  Granada  It  was  a  ho^  however,  rather  than  an  expectation* 
The  English,  on  their  part,  wereconhdent  in  the  impregnable  character  of  the 
place,  as  was  implied  by  an  inscription  in  bronze  on  the  gates,  which  boasted 
that  '*the  French  would  never  besiege  Calais  till  lead  and  iron  should  swim 
like  cork."    It  was  this  confidence  which  proved  their  ruin. 

Guise  conducted  his  movements  with  silence  and  celerity.  He  mustered  his 
forces,  marched  upon  Calais  in  the  dead  of  winter,  and,  when  an  enemv  was 
least  expected,  presented  himself  before  the  gates.  It  was  the  first  aay  of 
Januarv,  1558.  The  forts  which  covered  the  place  were  stormed ;  and  the 
town,  shorn  of  its  defences,  fell  an  easy  prey  into  the  hands  of  the  victors.  A 
single  week  had  sufficed  for  the  conquest  of  the  strong  post  which  had  defied 
the  arms  of  En^and  under  Edward  the  Third  for  nearly  a  twelvemonth. 

The  report  of  this  hriWiKtit  coim-de- main  filled  the  country  with  unbounded 
joy.  The  heart  of  every  Frenchman  swelled  with  exultation  as  he  learned 
that  the  foul  stain  was  at  length  wiped  away  from  the  national  scutcheon. 
The  English  wer^  in  the  same  proportion  depressed  by  the  tidings ;  and  Philip 
might  well  tremble  for  the  Netnerlands,  (^  he  saw  the  bulwark  removed  whicn 
had  hitherto  served  to  stay  the  tide  of  invasion  on  that  quarter.  Ill  news  is 
said  to  travel  apace.  And  it  may  be  thoiight  strange  that,  even  in  that  age, 
an  event  of  sucn  interest  as  the  loss  of  Calais  should  have  been  more  than 
three  weeks  in  getting  to  the  regent  at  Valladolid,  and  still  three  days  more 
in  reaching  Yuste  U  must  be  admitted  to  form  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
electric  speed  with  which  intelligence  is  communicated  in  our  day. 

The  news  reached  Yuste  on  the  third  of  February.  Charles  was  at  the  time 
in  a  low  state,  not  having  rallied  as  yet  from  his  last  attack  of  gout,— the 
second  which  ne  had  haa  during  the  winter.  Though  supported  br  cushions 
in  his  easy-chair,  he  said  "  the  pain  pierced  to  the  very  bones.*  The  courier 
who  brought  the  tidings  of  the  loss  of  Calais  arrived  in  the  evening.  Quixada 
deferred  communicating  them  to  his  master  till  the  next  morning,  lest  they 
should  cause  him  a  sleepless  night  He  judged  right  Charles  said,  when 
the  news  was  told  to  him,  ^that  nothing  he  had  ever  heard  had  given  nim  so 
much  pain."  It  was  not  the  loss  of  Calais  simply  that  he  deplored.  His  eye 
glanced  to  the  consequences.  He  saw  in  iiuagination  the  French  sweepiu.Lj 
across  the  borders  and  carrying  devastation  up  to  the  very  gates  of  Brus-els. 
As  te  back  as  November,  having  heard  of  preparations  in  France,  he  had 
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warned  the  government  that  an  attempt  would  probaUr  be  made  by  the 
enein^  to  recover  some  of  the  places  be  nad  lost  He  dia  not  now  waste  his 
time  m  idle  lament  Feeble  as  be  was,  he  at  once  sent  deq>atchea  to  Valla- 
dolid,  urging  the  regent  to  lose  no  time  in  forwarding  remittances  to  her 
brother,  as  on  them  must  depend  his  power  of  keeping  the  field  and  pro- 
tecting the  Netherlands  against  invasion.  **!  know,*^  concluded  Charles, 
^  that  you  will  reiniire  no  arguments  of  mine  to  make  you  use  all  diligence  in 
the  matter.  But  I  cannot  help  writing ;  for  I  feel  so  sensibly  what  may  be  the 
consequences  of  the  late  disaster,  that  I  shall  have  no  more  peace  till  I  learn 
what  has  been  done  to  repair  it"  Thus  stimulated,  the  government  at  Valla- 
dolid  made  extraordinary  efforts ;  and  such  large  remittances  of  funds  were 
promptly  sent  to  Philip  as  euabkid  him  to  keep  on  foot  a  force  of  sufficient 
strength  to  cover  the  frontier,  and  in  the  ena-^after  his  father's  death— to 
dictate  the  terms  of  a  peace  as  nonouraUe  to  Spain  as  it  was  in^^orious  to  the 
euemjr. 

While  affairs  abroad  were  in  this  gkxHuy  condition,  Quurlea  was  moie  keenly 
distr^sed  bv  tidings  of  a  domestic  oUamity.  This  was  the  death  of  his  sister, 
the  queen  o!  France.  The  fever  which  had  interrupted  her  journey,  and  con- 
fined her  in  a  little  town  only  three  leagues  from  Badajoz,  was  aggravated  by 
an  attack  of  asthma,  to  which  disease  she'  had  long  been  nibject  The 
symptoms  became  every  dajr  more  unfavourable.  The  complicated  malady 
Iwmed  all  the  skill  of  her  physician ;  and  it  was  soon  evident  that  Eleanor's  days 
were  numbered.  Qaztelu,  the  emperor's  secretary,  had  been  sent  by  him  with 
despatches  f  orthe  queen  of  Hunsary.  He  arrived  just  in  time  to  receive  the  last 
instructions  of  her  sister.  He  found  the  dying  queen  in  full  possession  of  her 
faculties,  waiting  with  resignation  for  the  hour  when  her  gentle  spirit  should  be 
released.  She  charged  the  secretary  with  many  tender  remembrances  for  her 
brother,  whom  she  besought  with  all  humility,  by  the  love  he  had  always  borne 
her.  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  her  child  when  she  should  be  no  more  here 
to  do  it  hersell  Her  last  thoughts  were  occupied  with  the  daughter  who  had 
made  so  poor  a  requital  for  her  tenderness,  ay  her  will  she  maoe  her  the  sole 
heir  to  the  extensive  estates  she  possessed  both  in  Fiance  and  Spain,  which, 
combined  with  the  laree  domains  belonging  to  the  infanta  in  Portugal,  made 
her  the  most  splendid  match  in  GhristeiKkMn.  But,  thoujgh  propOBais  were 
made  for  her  aluance  with  more  than  one  prince,  it  was  the  destiny  of  Mary 
of  Avis  to  live  and  die  a  maid.  She  survived  her  mother  but  a  few  yean ;  and 
the  greater  part  of  her  princely  patrimony  she  devoted,  at  her  deaib.  to  the 
endowment  of  convents  and  chapels,  and  other  religious  uses,  for  which  she  is 
held  in  reverence  by  the  Portuguese  chroniclers,  and  her  memoiy  cherished  as 
that  of  one  who  had  died  in  the  odour  of  sanctity. 

The  emperor,  at  the  time  of  his  sister's  illness,  was  suffering  from  a  fourth 
attack  of  gout,  no  doubt  much  exasperated  bv  the  state  of  his  mind.  It  was 
^  severe  as  to  confine  him  for  more  than  a  fortnight  to  his  bed.  To  add  to 
his  distress,  his  mouth  was  exceedingly  inflamed,  and  his  tongue  swollen,  so 
tliat  he  coiud  take  little  other  nourishment  than  sweetened  biscuit  With  this 
dismal  cheer  he  kept  the  fSte  of  St  Matthia.^  the  twenty-fourth  of  Febniaiy, 
—his  own  birthday,— in  strong  contrast  to  the  joyous  manner  in  which  he  had 
celebrated  the  same  anniversary  in  the  preceding  year. 

Charles  was  greatly  afflicted  by  the  news  of  his  sister's  death.  Though  not 
accustomed  to  exhibit  his  emotions,  his  eyes  filled  with  tears  as  he  spoke  of 
her  to  his  secretary,  Qaztelu.  **  She  was  a  good  Christian,"  he  said.  ''  We 
always  loved  each  other.  She  was  older  than  I  by  fifteen  months ;  and  before 
that  time  has  elapsed  I  shall  probably  be  with  her."  In  less  than  half  that 
time  the  sad  prediction  was  fulfilled. 
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The  qneen  of  Hungary  was  overwhelmed  hy  the  blow ;  and  she  resolved  to 
repair  to  Tuste,  to  seek  consolation  in  the  society  of  her  brother.  This  time 
he  determined  to  lodge  her  in  the  palace^  and  he  gave  the  nugor-domo  directions 
accordingly.  Charles  had  sent  to  Yalladolid  for  mourning,  as  he  intended  to 
put  his  whole  household  into  black ;  and  he  was  anxious  that  it  should  come 
before  Queen  Mary's  arrival.  He  seemed  to  look  forward  with  a  sort  of 
nervous  apprehension  to  their  meeting.  *'  I  shall  never  fed  that  my  sister  is 
dead,"  he  said  to  Qmxada,  "  till  I  see  the  queen  of  Hungary  enter  the  room 
alone.**  Both  parties  were  much  affected  at  the  interview.  But  the  emperor 
endeavoured  to  repress  his  emotions,  while  his  sister  gave  free  indulgence 
to  hers. 

The  queen  was  lodged,  as  her  brother  had  ordered,  in  an  apartment  on  the 
lower  floor.  Her  retmue  were  quartered  in  Cuacos  and  Janinailla,  where  their 
presence,  greatly  increasing  the  burdens  of  the  oommissariat  department,  gave 
little  joy  to  its  chiel  Unfortunately,  it  was  the  season  of  Lent  **"  It  is  no 
light  matter  in  Estremadura,"  says  the  unhappy  functionary,  **  to  k^p  open 
house  in  Lent,  when  fish  is  the  only  thing  in  request.  The  fish-market  of 
Cuacos  is  somewhat  different  from  that  of  Antwerp  or  Brussels.  But  we  must 
do  the  best  we  can."  He  concludes  by  expressing  a  wish  that  the  secretary 
Vazquez,  to  whom  he  is  writ'ng,  would  send  ^  a  suT)ply  of  fresh  salmon,  if  any 
can  be  had,  or  anjr  other  dainty,--above  all,  herrings,  both  dry  and  salt,  ol 
which  his  mi^esty  is  especially  fond."  In  a  week  after  this  we  find  a  letter 
from  Dr.  Mathys,  the  physician,  in  which,  after  some  remarks  on  his  master's 
improved  health,  as  the  gout  had  begun  to  yield,  the  writer  adds,  in  a  doleful 
tone,  that  the  emperor  had  already  ^gim  to  stimulate  his  appetite  with  salt 
meats,  garlic,  herrings,  and  other  provocatives,  which  had  always  proved  so 
ruinous  to  his  stomach. 

Queen  Mary  protracted  her  stay  for  nearly  a  fortnight  She  then  took  leave 
of  her  brother,— a  final  leave,  for  they  were  never  to  meet  acain  in  this  world. 
She  established  her  residence  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Talmdolid.  The  em- 
peror, at  Philip's  solicitation,  earnestly  pressed  her  to  return  to  the  Nether- 
lands and  to  resume  the  regency,  for  which  she  had  proved  herself  so  well 
qualified.  With  great  reluctance,  she  at  last  gave  her  consent,  under  certain 
conditions  ;  but  her  death  prevented  the  execution  of  the  plan,  and  saved  her 
from  the  humiliating  scenes  to  which  her  successor,  Manoiret  of  Parma,  was 
exposed  by  the  revolutionary  troubles  of  the  countrjr.  Mary,  who  died  of  a 
disease  of  the  heart,  much  aggravated  by  the  suffering  she  had  of  late  ex- 
perienced,' survived  her  brother  but  a  few  weeks.  In  the  brief  space  of  two 
years  from  the  time  when  the  emperor  and  his  sisters  had  landed  in  Spain,  the 
earthly  career  of  all  of  them  was  closed. 

In  the  month  of  April,  Charles  received  the  intelli^nce  that  his  renunciation 
of  the  empire  had  at  last  been  accepted.  At  the  time  of  abdicating  his  other 
crowns,  he  had  been  persuaded  by  Philip  to  defer  his  resi^tion  of  the  imperial 
sceptre  for  the  present  For  a  short  time  he  consented  to  retain  the  title  of 
**  emperor,"  devolving  all  the  real  power  on  his  brother  Ferdinand,  king  of  the 
Romans,  who  was  to  succeed  him  on  the  throne.  When  the  French  war  broke 
out,  Philip,  with  still  more  reason,  was  desirous  that  KIs  father  should  retain 
the  sovereignty  of  Qermany.  But  Charles  had  already  sent  his  resignation  to 
the  electoial  collie,  and  be  would  take  no  steps  to  postpone  the  meeting  of 
that  body.  Various  circumstances,  however,  conspired  to  delay  this  meeting : 
and  it  was  not  till  the  twelfth  of  March,  1558,  that  the  diet,  having  accented 
the  renunciation  of  Charies,  finally  elected  Ferdinand  as  his  successor.  It  is 
another  proof  of  the  tudy  pace  at  which  news  travelled  in  that  day,  that  the 
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tidings  of  an  event  of  so  much  interest  did  not  reach  Yuste  till  the  twenty- 
ninth  of  April  One  might  have  thought  that  the  intelligence  would  have 
passed  from  mouth  to  mouth  in  less  than  half  tlie  time  that  it  is  stated  to 
nave  taken  to  send  it  by  the  courier.  That  this  was  not  so  can  only  be  ex- 
plained by  the  low  state  of  commercial  uitercourse  in  that  day,  and  by  the 
i^rnorance  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  which  prevented  them  from  taking 
an  interest  in  public  aifairsw 

It  was  with  undisguised  satisfaction  that  Charles  welcomed  the  tidings  of  an 
event  that  released  nim  from  the  shadow  of  sovereignty,— for  it  was  only  the 
shadow  that  had  followed  him  to  Tuste.  He  wrote  at  once  to  Yalladoltd, 
directing  that  all  despatches  hereafter  should  be  addressed  to  him  as  a  private 
individual,  not  as  emperor.  He  ordered  that  two  seals  should  be  made,  with- 
out crown,  ea^le,  or  other  imperial  device,  but  simply  with  the  arms  of  Spain 
quartered  with  thase  of  Burcundv,  intimating  his  descent  by  father's  and 
mother's  side.  He  commanded  tne  escutcheons  and  other  insignia  to  be 
removed  from  the  walls  of  his  convent  palace,  and  the  name  of  F^inand  to 
be  sul»tituted  for  his  own  in  the  prayers  of  tne  Church  and  the  service  of  the 
mass.  He  was  so  punctilious  that,  when  the  ladies  of  Cuacos  presented  him 
with  a  basket  of  tiowers  fancifully  disposed  so  as  to  represent  the  imperial 
crown,  he  would  not  allow  it  to  stand  in  his  apartment  till  the  flowers  had 
been  rearranged  by  the  gardener  in  some  other  form.  He  called  his  household 
together  and  informed  them  of  Ferdinand's  election,  adding,  **  As  for  me,  the 
name  of  Charles  is  enough :  henceforth  I  am  nothing."  To  lus  domestics  it 
seemed  as  if  this  renunciation  of  worldly  grandeur  was  in  some  sort  a  prepara- 
tion for  death,  and  many  of  them  were  affected  to  tears.  Even  the  monks, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  one  of  their  number,  could  not  perform  mass 
without  bein^  sensibly  touched  as  they  substituted  the  name  of  Ferdinand  for 
that  of  their  beloved  emperor. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Charles  received  the  alarming  intelligenoe  that  the 
Protestant  doctrines,  which  had  been  convulsing  the  neighbouring  countries  of 
Christendom,  had  at  length  found  their  way  across  the  Pyrenees,  and  were 
secretly,  but  by  no  means  slowly^  sapping  the  foundations  of  the  Church.  The 
heretics  had  even  been  so  audacious  as  to  b^in  their  operations  in  Valladolid. 
under  the  very  eye  of  the  regent  The  cry  was  raised,  and  the  bloodhounds  of 
the  Holy  Office  were  already  on  the  scent  to  ferret  out  the  offenders  and  drag 
them  into  day.  Charles,  wnose  life  had  been  passed  in  battling  against  the 
heresy  of  Luther,  was  filled  with  horror  at  the  idea  of  its  even  uien  infecting 
the  atmosphere  which  he  breathed.  To  get  rid  of  the  infection  by  the 
8peedift«t  way  possible  became  now  the  engros^ng  subject  of  his  thoughts.  On 
the  third  of  May  he  wrote  to  his  daughter  Joanna,  ''Tell  the  grand  inquisitor 
and  his  council,  from  me,  to  be  at  their  posts,  and  to  lay  the  axe  at  the  root  of 
the  evil  before  it  spreads  further.  I  rely  on  your  zeal  for  bringing  the  guilty 
to  trial,  and  for  having  them  punished,  without  favoiur  to  anjr  one,  with  all  the 
severity  that  their  cnmes  demand."  In  another  letter,  written  three  weeks 
later,  he  says,  *'  If  I  had  not  entire  confidence  that  ^rou  would  do  your  duty, 
and  arrest  the  evil  at  once,  by  chastising  the  guilty  in  good  earnest,  I  know 
not  how  I  could  help  leaving  the  monastery  and  taking  the  remedy  into  my 
own  hands."  He  expressed  a  doubt  whether  it  would  not  be  well,  in  so  black 
an  affair,  to  dispense  with  the  ordinary  course  of  justice,  and  to  show  no  mercy ; 
''lest  the  criminal,  if  pardoned,  should  have  the  opportunity  of  repeating  his 
crime."  He  recommended,  as  an  example,  his  own  mode  of  proceeding  in  the 
Netherlands ;  "  where  all  who  remained  obstinate  in  their  errors  were  burned 
alive,  and  those  who  were  admitted  to  penitence  were  beheaded." 
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Not  content  4rith  writing,  Charles  ordered  Qnixada  to  pipceed  to  Yalladolid, 
where  he  was  to  see  the  regent  and  the  inquisitor-general,  communicate  to 
them  more  fully  the  emperors  views  on  the  subject,  and  discuss  the  best  mode 
of  carrying  them  into  enect  Charles  then  wrote  to  his  son,  informing  him  of 
what  he  had  done,  and,  to  give  ^preater  force  to  his  injunctions,  addea  a  post- 
script with  his  own  hand,  in  which  he  urged  Philip  to  apply  the  sharpest  and 
speediest  remedy  that  could  be  devised  for  extirpating  the  seeds  of  the  disease 
before  it  had  spread  over  the  whole  system.  His  injunctions  fell  upon  willing 
ears,  as  appears  from  the  kind's  memorandum  endorsed  on  his  father's  letter : 
'*  Thank  mm  for  the  orders  he  has  given,  and  request  him  to  follow  up  the 
affiur, — telling  him,  at  the  same  time,  that  we  shall  pursue  the  same  course 
here,  and  acquainting  him  with  what  has  been  done  already." 

The  emperor's  letters  from  Yuste  afford  the  strongest  evidence  of  the  in- 
tolerance of  his  disposition.  The  compromises  and  concessions  wrenched  from 
him  bv  the  German  Protestants  were  so  many  sacrifices  to  policy,  that  must 
have  aone  great  violence  to  his  nature.  In  his  correspondence  wiui  his  family 
we  find  the  true  sentiments  of  his  hearty  rendered,  doubtless,  more  austere 
under  the  influence  of  declining  health  and  the  monastic  life  which  separated 
him  from  the  world.  One  cannot  without  a  shudder  see  him  thus  fanning  the 
flame  of  fanaticism  in  the  bosoms  of  his  children,  to  whose  keeping  were  in- 
trusted the  destinies  of  the  country. 

Bigotry  seems  most  naturally  to  belong  to  feeble  and  ignorant  minds.  It 
was  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  Spanish  princes  of  the  house  of  Austria ; 
and  more  than  one  member  of  that  dynasty  was  feeble  to  the  ver^  of  fatuity. 
It  is  the  more  striking  when  found  to  lodge  with  those  extraordinary  powers 
which  seem  to  raise  their  possessor  far  above  the  ordinaij  levd  of  humanity. 
Unfortunately,  in  Charles  these  powers  served  only  to  give  greater  intensity 
to  the  feeling  of  bigotry,  and  to  make  it  more  widely  mischievous  in  its  opera- 
tion. Instead  of  a  mere  passive  sentiment,  it  was  Quickened  into  an  active 
principle  of  fanaticism.  His  great  talents  were  employed  to  perfect  a  system 
of  persecution  which  led  to  the  most  frightful  results  in  the  Netherlands.  No 
one  of  his  line  did  so  much  to  fasten  the  yoke  of  superstition  on  the  necks  of 
the  SjMtniards.  He  may  be  truly  said  to  nave  stamped  his  character  not  onlj 
on  his  own  generation  but  on  that  that  followed  it.  His  example  and  his 
teachings  directed  the  policy  of  the  pitiless  Philip  the  Second,  and,  throuf^h 
him,  of  the  imbecile  Philip  the  Third.  His  dying  words— for  his  codicil, 
executed  on  his  death-bed,  as  we  shall  see,  breathed  the  same  spirit  as  his 
letters-HBtill  lingered  in  the  ears  of  his  posterity,  to  uige  them  forward  in  the 
path  of  persecution ;  and  thus  did  he  become  largely  responsible  for  the  woes 
Drought  on  the  land  bug  after  he  had  been  laid  in  the  dark  chambeFS  of  the 
SscoriaL 
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to  the  Ksoorlal— Decay  of  the  Oonvent  at  YosCA. 

As  the  spring  of  1568  advanoed,  the  emperor's  hesHh  gndnaUy  mended.    He 
was  extremely  sensible  to  oold ;  and  as  the  simimer  drew  near  be  lelt  tbe 

Sinial  influence  of  the  wanner  weather,  and  the  letters  from  Yuste  spc^e  of 
m  as  restored  to  his  usual  health.  With  renovated  health  his  appetite 
returned ;  and  he  indulged  it  in  his  usual  intemperate  manner.  ^  His  majesty 
eats  much.''  writes  bis  physician.  Dr.  Mathys,  ^and  drinks  stiU  more.chaoigiQp 
nothing  oi  his  former  way  of  life,  and  rasblir  trusting  to  the  natural  strength 
of  his  oonstittttion,  but  little  to  be  relied  on  in  a  body  so  full  of  bad  humours." 
''Kings,''  writes  Quixada,  ''must  surely  imagine  their  stomachs  are  made 
differently  from  those  of  other  men."  At  length  the  bad  humours  of  which 
the  doctor  spoke  showed  themselves  in  a  cutaneous  eruption  below  the  knees, 
which  caused  Oharies  great  annoyance.  To  allav  the  irritation,  he  slept  uncker 
the  lightest  ooverinff,  and  with  the  windows  ana  doors  of  his  chamber  open. 
He  frequently  also  bathed  his  limbs  in  cold  water.  His  physician  kxiked  with 
distrust  on  the  use  of  these  violent  remedies ;  but  the  emperor  said  he  would 
rather  have  a  little  fever  than  suffer  from  this  intolerable  itching.  On  this 
Mathys  sensibly  remarked  that  it  was  not  given  to  us  to  choose  our  diseases : 
we  might  chance,  by  attempting  it,  to  set  something  worse  than  what  we  have 
alreadjr.  The  doctor's  remonstrances^  however,  were  Httle  heeded  by  Charies, 
whose  imperious  nature  had  ever  made  him  the  most  intmctable  of  patients. 

The  season  proved  to  be  extremdy  unhealthy  in  the  VertMy  where  tertian 
fever  of  a  mal«nant  type  became  prevalent  and  several  persons  dkd  of  it 
Tbe  count  of  Oropesa  lay  so  ill  of  this  disease,  in  his  chiteau  at  JanundiUa, 
that  the  emperor  sent  his  own  physician  to  him.  On  the  ninth  of  August, 
Charles,  after  a  considerable  interval,  was  attacked  by  a  fit  of  the  0>nt,  mich 
was  attributed  to  a  cold  taken  in  consequence  of  his  sleeping  with  bis  windows 
open,~the  air,  which  had  been  sultry  in  the  evening,  having  changed  and 
become  chillv  during  the  night  The  attack  does  not  seem  to  have  been  as 
severe  as  he  had  sometimes  experienced  during  his  residence  at  Yuste ;  for  on 
the  fifteenth  of  the  month  we  find  him  present  at  the  service  in  the  chapel, 
though  requiring  the  supnort  of  his  attendants  and  seated  in  his  chair.  All 
symptoms  of  the  disease  nad  vanished  by  tlie  twenty-fourth  of  August,  when 
we  nnd  the  letters  from  Yuste  speaking  of  him  as  entirely  recovereo. 

It  was  in  the  latter  part  of  the  month  of  August  that  an  event  is  said  to 
have  taken  pkce  which  nas  afforded  a  fruitful  theme  for  speculation  to  modem 
critics.  This  was  the  emperor's  celebration  of  his  own  obsequies.  According 
to  the  two  Jeronymite  chroniclers  from  whom  the  narrative  is  derived,  Charles, 
who  caused  masses  to  be  celebrated  for  the  soul  of  his  deceased  wife  on  every 
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annWenary  of  her  dealih.  exprasMd  a  wish  at  this  time  to  his  confessor,  Jnan 
•de  Regla,  to  have  funeral  services  performed  in  her  honour  and  also  in  that  of 
his  parents.  The  confessor  having  approved  of  this  pious  intention,  prepara- 
tions were  instantly  made  for  carrying  it  into  execution  ;  and  the  obsequies, 
occupying  three  days  successively,  were  celebrated  by  the  whole  convent  with 
great  solemnity.  Charles  himself  took  part  in  them,  taking  his  place  near  the 
altar,  and  following  the  service  in  his  prayer-book,— a  ^in  volume,  whidi 
bore  the  marks  of  long  and  dilisent  use. 

When  the  ceremony  was  finished,  Gharies  inqnirad  of  his  confessor  whether 
it  would  not  be  weU  tor  him  also  to  perform  his  own  obsequies,  and  thus  see 
with  his  own  eyes  what  must  soon  befall  him.  The  priest,  startled  by  this 
extraordinary  proposal,  was  much  affected,  and  besought  the  emperor,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  not  thus  to  anticipate^  as  it  were,  the  hour  of  his  death. 
But  Charles,  urging  the  matter,  inquired  if  it  would  not  be  pn^taUe  for  his 
soul ;  and,  the  acoommodating  father  having  applauded  it  as  a  pious  act^ 
worthy  of  imitation,  arrangements  were  made  for  conducting  it  with  greater 
pomp  than  that  of  the  preceding  services.  The  chapel  was  accordingly  hung 
with  black,  and  the  bbuse  of  hundreds  of  wax-lights  was  scarcely  suihoient  to 
dispel  the  darkness.  The  brethren  in  their  conventual  dress,  and  all  the 
emperor's  household  dad  in  deep  mourning,  ^thered  round  a  huge  catafalque, 
shrouded  also  in  blacky  which  nad  been  raised  in  the  centre  of  the  chapd. 
The  service  for  the  bunal  of  the  dead  was  then  performed ;  and.  amidst  the 
dismal  wail  of  the  monks,  the  prayers  ascended  for  the  departedf  spirit,  that 
it  might  be  received  into  the  mansions  of  the  blessed.  The  sorrowful  atten- 
dants were  mdted  to  tears,  as  the  imags  of  their  master's  death  was  presented 
to  their  minds,— or  they  were  touched,  it  may  be^  with  compassion  by  this 
pitiable  display  of  weakness.  Charles,  muliled  m  a  dark  mantle,  and  bearing 
a  lighted  candle  in  his  hand,  mingied  with  his  household,  the  spectator  of  his 
own  obsequies ;  and  the  doleful  ceremony  was  coududed  by  his  placing  the 
taper  in  the  hands  of  the  pnest,  in  sign  of  his  suxiendering  up  his  soul  to  the 


Such  18  the  account  given  us  by  the  Jeronymite  fathers,  one  of  whom  was 
an  eye-witness  of  the  scenes  he  describes,*  and  the  other,  though  not  present 
himself,  had  ample  means  of  obtaining  information  from  Ihose  who  were.' 

*  Nothing  is  known  of  this  penon,  except  ftoantheniicftylbr  a  moment.  For  this  reason, 

wbst  is  to  be  collected  from  Ms  own  narrative.  notwitbetandlng  It  comee  to  ns  wlthunt  a 

He  was  one  of  the  convent,  and  saems  to  have  name»  It  becomes  an  historical  document  of 

lived  there  dnrtng  the  whola  of  the  time  that  n«at  value,  inferior  only  to  that  of  the  original 

Gharies  resided  at  Yuste.    He  was  one  of  the  fetters  !h>m  the  members  of  the  emperor's 

few  monks  selected  to  keep  watch  over  the  household. 

emperor's  remains  after  his  death,  and  to  ao-  *  This  m  ss  Fray  Joseph  de  Sigven^  prior  of 

company  them  when  they  wars  removed  to  the  theEscoriaL    As  head  of  the  great  Jeronymite 

Kscorial.     His  nannseript,  which  bss  very  monsstery,  the  best  sources  of  informaiton 

reoentlv  been  given  to  the  public  by  the  Indus-  were  open  to  him.     He  enjoyed,  moreover. 

tricusOachard,  found  its  way,  in  some  manner  the  opportunity  of  penunal  communication 

not  easy  to  be  eiplalned,  into  the  archives  of  with  some  who  were  living  at  Yuste  during 

tiMrendalODnrtofBrabaminBnusels.  It  was  the  emperor's  residence  there,  aiftl  who,  after 

there  diaoovered,  not  long  since,  by  M.Bakhni-  his  death,  accompanied  his  remains  to  the 

sen  van  den  Brink,  a  member  of  that  court,  and  Escort'il.    The  result  of  bis  Investigatfcms  ha 

an  analysis  of  it  wss  publinbed  by  him  In  the  has  given  In  the  flnt  volvme  of  his  great 

MdUtin*  de  to  OommUgion  MagmU  d'Bit-  work,  **UiMt9ria  dt  la  fmlm  de  San  Gero- 

toirs.    The  narrative  la  given  at  length  by  m'wo  "  publiahed  at  Madrid  in  1605 ;  a  work 

Oachard,  In  the  second  volume  of  his  "i&4ratte  which,  from    the   conscientiousness   of  the 

et  Mart  dt  Charlet-Quint.**    No  one  who  has  writer,  and  the  luminous  style  in  which  it  is 

read  this  simple  record,  which  bears  on  every  written,  holds  a  high  place  In  theacclesiastktal 

page  the  evidenoe  of  tfas  writer's  calling  and  liteiatace  of  Spain. 
of  the  times  in  which  he  Uved,  can  doubt 
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Siiioe  UmX  tnne  the  ttotj  hts  been  repeated  bw  sacoeisivte  writen,  caining  «t 
each  lepetitioii,  nntU  m  'RobertaoD's  pai^  we  nnd  tbe  emperor  jperfonmng  in 
his  shroud,  and  then  Ijing  down  in  his  oolfin»  where,  after  joining  in  the 
prajrers  for  the  rest  of  his  own  soul,  not  yet  departed,  he  is  left  by  the  monks 
to  his  meditations.  It  was  not  till  the  present  day  that  a  more  careful  scrutiny, 
by  diseofering  ineonsistendes  in  the  account,  led  some  writers  to  regard  it  aa 
a  monkish  le^d,  and  to  doabt  the  truth  of  it  altogether. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  on  which  the  obsequies  had  been  cele- 
bisted,  being  the  thirty-first  of  August^  Charies,  according  to  the  Jeronymite 
chroniclers,  took  his  seat  on  the  covered  terrace  on  the  westem  side  of  his 
house.  Here  he  would  often  sit»  drinking  in  the  sweet  odours  of  the  gardeoy 
and  enjoying  the  grateful  warmth  left  by  the  rays  ol  the  dedininff  sun.  Ab 
he  sat  thus  musing,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  dial  which  Toniano  had  erected 
for  him  in  the  grounds  below,  he  suddenly  ordered  his  jewel>keeper  to  be 
called,  and  directed  him  to  bring  a  miniature  of  the  empress  IsabeUikof  whom, 
as  we  haTe  seen,  he  had  more  than  one  portnit  in  his  collection.  He  dwelt  a 
long  time  on  her  beautiful  features,  ''as  if,"  says  the  chronicler,  '*he  waa 
imploring  her  to  prepare  a  phuie  for  him  in  the  celestial  mansions  to  which 
she  had  fpone."  Some  time  k>nger  he  spent  in  contemplating  Titian's  ''  Agony 
in  the  Garden ; '  after  which  he  ordered  the  (ncture  of  the  '*  I^ust  Judgment^ 
to  be  brought  to  him,— the  masterpiece  of  Titian.  It  was  probably  only  a 
sketch,  as  the  great  work,  which  hung  on  the  walls  of  the  chapel,  was  too 
krge  to  be  removed.  Indeed,  his  testament  notices  a  incture  ot  the  ''Lest 
Judgment "  as  amon<;  the  articles  in  the  poasessiott  of  his  jewel-keeper.  He 
eased  so  kme  and  with  such  rapt  attention  on  the  pieture  as  to  cause  am>re- 
nension  in  his  phynidan,  who,  m  the  emperor's  dM>ilitated  state,  feared  the 
effects  of  such  excttement  on  his  nerves.  There  was  good  reason  lor  appre- 
hension ;  for  Charles  at  length,  rousing  from  his  reverie,  turned  to  the  doctor 
and  complained  that  he  was  ilL  His  pulse  showed  him  to  be  in  a  high  fever. 
He  soon  after  withdrew  to  his  chambOT,  which  he  was  never  more  to  leave. 

That  this  account  of  the  Jeronymite  brethren  is  not  perfectly  correct  is 
shown  by  a  letter  of  I>r.  Hathys,  dated  on  the  first  of  September,  m  which  he 
states  that,  having  gone  by  his  master's  orders,  on  the  thirtieth  of  August,  to 
Jarandilla,  to  attend  the  count  of  Oropesa,  he  found  Vhe  emperor,  on  his 
return,  sutfering  from  a  severe  headache,  which  he  attributed  to  the  effect  of 
the  sun's  rayfii  tnat  fell  with  great  power  on  the  terrace  where  he  had  dined. 
After  a  sleepless  night,  continues  the  doctor,  in  which  the  emperor  suffered 
much  from  thirst,  he  rose  and  dressed  himself ;  but,  though  somewhat  better 
iu  the  morning,  in  the  afternoon  he  rdapsed,  the  pain  in  his  head  returned 
with  increased  force,  and  he  exhibited  decided  symptoms  of  fever.  From  this 
letter  of  his  physician,  written  on  the  spot,  we  see  it  was  impossible  that  the 
circumstances  mentioned  by  the  Jeronymite  historians  oouM  nave  taken  place 
on  the  day  they  assign  for  them.  Charies  was  certainly  in  no  condition  on 
that  dav  for  so  exciting  a  scene  as  the  performance  of  his  own  obsequies. 

A  still  more  formidable  objection  to  the  truth  of  the  narrative  is  furnished 
hr  the  silence  of  Charles's  household  in  regard  to  it.  It  would  seem  strange 
tnat  neither  Quixada  nor  Qaztelu,  who  were  so  careful  to  notice  every  occur- 
rence of  interest  in  their  master's  life,  should  have  made  any  alhisiou  to  one 
so  extraordlnaiy  as  this.  This  silence  is  so  insignificant  that^  instead  of  n^;a- 
tiv&  it  may  be  thought  to  acquire  the  value  of  positive  proof  against  the  truth 
of  the  storr. 

A  candid  review  of  the  whole  matter  will  suggest  some  considerations  which 
may  tend  much  to  diminish  the  weight  of  these  objections.    With  fespect  to 
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the  inaocuracY  of  the  dates,  that  would  not  be  a  manrellous  thing  at  any  time, 
especially  with  the  careless  chroniclers  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  ftc^gent 
Joanna  furnishes  a  remarkable  example  of  this  inaccuracy  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  Philip,  giving  with  much  care  the  circumstances  attending  their  father's 
Alness,  in  which  she  falls  into  the  gross  blunder  of  mistaking  the  date  of  liis 
death,  although  the  documents  from  Yuste  were  before  her.  It  may  well  be 
that  the  date  of  the  funeral  services  was  some  days  previous  to  that  reported 
bv  the  monks,  when  Charles  would  seem  to  have  been  sufficiently  recovered  from 
the  gout  to  have  taken  part  in  them.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  lines  from 
Gaztolo,  relating  to  public  business,  we  have  no  letter  from  the  secretary  or 
the  major-domo  between  the  eighteenth  and  the  twenty-eighth  of  August ;  at 
least,  I  have  none  in  my  ooUection,  and  have  seen  none  cited  by  others.  The 
interval  that  may  have  ekipsed  between  the  performance  of  the  ceremony  and 
the  writing  of  these  functionaries  may  help  to  explain  their  silence  on  an  event 
which  no  longer  made  any  strong  impression  on  their  minds.  For,  after  all, 
when  due  allowance  is  made  for  the  exaggerated  tone  natural  to  the  monkidi 
chronicler,  this  act  was  one  not  alto^ther  so  different  in  its  character  from 
those  celebrations  with  which  Charles  used  to  vary  the  monotony  of  his 
monastic  hfe.  Thus  he  showed  a  morbid  relish  for  performing  the  obsequies 
not  merely  of  his  kindred,  bat  of  any  one  whose  position  seemed  to  him  to 
furnish  an  apology  for  it.  Not  a  member  of  the  toiMn  died,  but  he  was 
prepared  to  commemorate  the  event  with  solemn  funeral  rites.  These^  in 
short,  seemed  to  be  the  festivities  of  Charles's  cloister  life.  These  lugubnous 
ceremonies  had  a  fasdnatiou  for  him  that  may  remind  one  of  the  tenacity 
with  which  lus  mother.  Joanna,  dung  to  the  dead  bod^  of  her  husband,  taking 
it  with  her  wherever  she  went  It  was  after  celebrating  the  obsequies  of  his 
parents  and  his  wife,  which  occupied  several  successive  days,  that  he  conceived, 
as  we  are  told,  the  iaea  of  rehearsing  his  own  funeral,— a  piece  of  extravagance 
which  becomes  the  more  credible  when  we  reflect  on  the  state  of  unnatural 
excitement  to  which  his  mind  may  have  been  brought  by  dwelling  so  long  on 
the  dreary  apparatus  of  death. 

There  is  one  part  of  the  narrative,  however  that  cannot  be  so  readily 
explained,— the  portrait  scene  on  the  terrace.  There  must  be  some  error  in 
regard  to  both  the  time  and  the  manner  of  the  event,  as  reported  by  the 
chronicler.  This  scene  upon  the  terrace  could  not  have  been  the  one  which 
immediately  preceded  the  iUness  of  the  emperor.  This  appears  from  a  letter 
of  Dr.  Matnys,  who,  far  from  being  present  on  that  occasion,  expressly  says 
that  he  was  with  the  count  of  Oropesa  at  Jarandilla.  The  portrait  scene  must 
have  occurred  at  some  earlier  period,  therefore,  unless  the  reader  may  be  dis- 
posed to  dismiss  it  altogether,  as  one  of  those  legends  that  have  their  birth  in 
the  cloisters  and  easily  find  credit  there.  There  is  no  pretence  that  the  monk 
who  reports  it  was  himself  present.  He  tells  it  only  as  a  rumour,  and  one 
that,  seen  through  the  mist  of  more  than  twenty  years,— as,  from  a  date  in  his 
manuscript,  appears  to  have  been  the  case,— may  well  have  been  distorted  in 
his  recollection. 

But  the  obsequies  stand  upon  very  different  ^und,  as  the  writer  assumes 
to  have  been  {M^sent  and  to  have  taken  part  m  them  himsell  We  cannot 
reject  the  stoiy  without  regarding  it  as  a  sheer  invention  of  the  chronicler. 
Such  an  effort  of  invention  may  be  thought  to  be  no  miracle  in  a  monk, 
esnecially  where  the  glory  of  his  convent  was  concerned.  But  it  would  be  difti- 
ciut  to  see  how  this  was  to  be  in  any  way  affected  by  a  matter  which  was 
altogether  personiU  to  Charles.  The  character  of  the  writers,  moreover,  greatly 
strengthens  the  improbability  of  anything  like  wilful  misrepresentation  on 
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tiieir  part  The  manoscript  of  the  monk  of  7uste  is  stamped,  as  his  Bdhpa 
editor  justly  remarks,  with  the  character  of  simpIicitT  and  truth ;  and  ngu- 
en9a,  the  other  Jeronjrmite  authority,  although  tmgea  with  the  superstition  of 
his  a^  emored  the  highest  reputation  for  integritT  and  good  faith.  It  is  a 
question  ox  mfticulties,  m  whatever  light  we  may  cnoose  to  reeard  it ;  bat  a 
candid  consideration  of  aU  the  circumstances  may  perhaps  leaa  the  reader  to 
explain  these  ditficulties  by  a  mistake  of  the  date,— not  very  eztraordinaty, 
considerinfif  the  length  of  time  that  had  elapsed  since  the  eventj— lather  tfaab 
by  a  wUfulfahrication  on  the  part  of  the  writers.* 

Bi.t,  to  return  from  a  discussion  longer,  it  may  be  thought,  Hian  the  import- 
ance of  the  subject  warrants,  it  appears  from  his  physician's  letter  that 
Charles,  after  his  repast  on  the  terrace  on  the  thirtieth  of  August,  was  seised 
with  the  illness  from  which  he  was  destined  never  to  recover.  A  nstleas  ni|^t 
was  succeeded  by  a  day  of  great  suffering.  He  was  tormented  with  exoessnre 
thirst ;  and  the  pain  in  his  nead  was  so  violent  at  tiroes  that  he  lost  his  con- 
sciousness. The  disease  soon  took  the  aspect  of  malignant  tertian  fever ;  and 
Mathys  determined,  notwithstanding  the  weak  state  of  his  patient,  that,  if 
the  svmptoms  did  not  prove  more  fi^vourable  on  the  Mowing  day,  he  would 
bleeahim. 

Charles  himself  became  alarmed  at  his  conoition.  The  symptoms  of  the 
disease  were  different  finom  anything  which  he  had  before  ezpcnenoed.  He 
made  his  preparations  accordindy,  expre»ed  his  desire  to  execute  a  oodidl  to 
his  will,  and  without  further  delay  confessed  and  received  the  sacrament  In 
performing  this  last  act,  feeble  as  he  was,  he  knelt  a  full  quarter  of  an  hour  in 
nis  bed,  onerine  thanks  to  God  for  the  mercies  that  had  been  shown  him 
through  life,  ana  expressing  the  deepest  contrition  for  his  sins,  with  an  earnest* 
ness  of  manner  that  touched  the  hearts  of  all  present 

Quixada,  by  his  master's  orders,  wrote  to  the  secretaiy  Yazmiez,  requesting 
him  to  send  a  commission  to  Qaztelu  investing  him  with  the  powers  of  a 
notary^  as  there  was  no  one  who  could  act  in  that  capacitor  at  Tuste.  At  the 
same  time  the  major-domo  desired  that  relays  of  posts  nudit  be  established 
along  the  route  to  Yalladolid.  for  the  more  rapid  and  regular  transmission  ol 
intelligenca  Meanwhile,  as  Charles's  fever  increased,  the  physician  took  from 
him  ten  ounces  of  a  thick,  black  blood,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day 
relieved  him  of  eight  more,  by  which  he  felt  himself  to  be  much  benefited. 
Mathys,  however,  shrank  from  the  responsibility  of  taking  the  sole  charge  of 
his  illustrious  patient  at  this  crisis  ;  but  Charles,  who  seems  to  have  had  no 
mat  faith  in  a  multitude  of  counsellors,  would  not  consent  that  any  other 
aoctor  should  be  called  in,  except  Dr.  Cornelius,  Joanna's  physician,  who  to 
large  medical  experience  united  an  intimate  knowledge  ot  his  constitution. 

"  There  \b  one  authority,  ooold  hit  work  be  designed  to  tppropriate  to  fhto  olject  wtft  la 

recovered,  who  mijriit  probably  settle  thie  the  end  »p|4ied  to  his  real  obsequies.    Yet 

▼exed  question.     This  la   Fray  Maitin  de  the  marqtus  of  YalparaysOk  in  a  work  still  in 

Angulo,  prior  of  Yoete,  who  prepared,  iw  the  manuscript,  which  he  oomplled  some  seventy 

InfonnUion   of  the  Regent  Joanna,  a  ft II  veara  later,  with  the  memoir  of  A  ngnlo  before 

account  of  the  latter  days  of  her  fither,  with  him  as  cms  of  his  authorities,  expivsaly  sitserta 

whom,  as  the  superior  of  the  oonvent,  he  was  the  fact  of  the  mock  funeral  having  tsken 

In  the  habit  of  dally  communlcatloQ.    His  plaos.     In  this  coofilct  of  testimony,  it  is 

manuscript,  whtoh  Ims  never  found  Its  wsy  much  to  be  wiriied  tliat  the  original  msnn- 


to  the  press,  was  In  the  hands  of  the  historisn  script  of  Father  Angulo  could  be  disooverpd. 
Sandoval,  who  professes  to  have  transfenvd  It  Is  said  sttll  to  exist  in  the  Kstional  Ubruy 
Its  contents  to  bis  own  pagea.    In  these  we       of  Msdrid,  where  M.  Ga<diard  tells  us  be  once 


And  a  conversation  reported  which  tiie  em-       had  sii^t  of  it    But.  If  so,  it  has  again  be- 
peror  had  with  one  of  his  household  respecting  —  .  .    -  *  — 

Us  mock  ftineral,  which,  however,  we  are  to 
infer,  never  took  plaoe,  from  Its  being  afler- 
wards  stated  tlut  the  money  which  CSiarles 


peror  had  with  one  of  hi'a  household  respecting  come  engulfed  In  the  ocean  of  manusoipta  in 
Us  mock  ftineral,  which,  however,  we  are  to  the  library,  and  thus  Car  eluded  every  effort 
infer,  never  took  plaoe,  from  Its  being  after-       that  bis  been  made  to  bring  It  to  Ughtb 
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As  Charles  reatiired  the  constant  attention  of  his  faithful  major-doma  the 
latter  tmnsferrea  his  residence  to  the  convent,  that  he  might  remain  with  his 
master  by  nif^t  as  well  as  by  da^r.  In  obedience  to  the  emperor's  orders,  he 
had  a  short  time  since  removed  his  family  from  YDlagarcia  to  Cnacos.  Dofia 
Magdalena,  his  wife,  was  accompanied  oy  her  yoinig  charge,  Don  John  of 
Austria,  the  emperor^s  natural  son,  then  a  stripling  of  eleven  years  of  age, 
whom  she  had  Drought  up  with  the  tenderness  of  a  mother,  though  she 
remained  in  ignorance  of  his  illustrious  origin.  On  coming  to  Cuaoos,  she  was 
invited  br  Charles  to  visit  him  at  Yuste,  where  he  gave  her  a  gracious  recep- 
tion ;  ana.  as  she  doubtless  brought  her  foster-child  alon^  with  her,  the  sight 
of  the  noble  boy,  his  own  offspring,  who  had  already  given  evidence  of  the 
chivalroas  spirit  of  later  years,  may  have  shed  a  ray  of  satisfaction  on  the 
withered  heart  of  the  emperor. 

The  arrival  of  Dr.  Cornelius  was  attended  by  no  change  in  the  treatment  of 
the  patient,  as  the  elder  physician  entirely  approved  of  the  course  pursued  by 
his  younger  brotlier.  But  the  disease  continued  rapidly  to  gain  groimd.  The 
fever  was  so  high  that  Charles  could  hardly  endure  the  lightest  covering ;  and 
it  was  occasionally  accompanied  bT  violent  paroxvsms  which  left  him  insensible 
for  hours  together.  On  the  nintn  of  the  month  a  coitoniission  arrived  from 
Yalladolid  empowering  Gaztelu  to  act  as  a  notary ;  and  Charles,  who  was  then 
in  the  full  possession  of  his  fiumlties,  lost  no  time  in  executing  nis  codidL  It 
had  been  prepared  some  time  previous,  and  was  of  great  length,  like  the  testa- 
ment to  wnicn  it  was  attached.  By  his  will  he  had  beoueathed  thirty  thou- 
sand ducats  for  the  portions  of  yonne  maidens  and  the  liberation  of  captives 
from  the  Moorish  dungeons.  Another  provision  of  his  will,  which  he  now 
confirmed,  directed  that  thirty  thousand  masses  should  be  said  for  the  benefit 
of  his  soul  in  the  monasteries  and  parochial  churches  of  Spain  and  the  Nether- 
lands. Bj  his  codicil,  he  assigned  gratuities  and  pensions  to  each  member  of 
his  household,  from  Dr.  Mathys  down  to  the  meanest  scullion.  The  pensions 
varied  in  amount  according  to  the  rank  of  the  parties,  the  highest  reaching 
four  hundred  florins,  and  so  proceeding  by  a  descending  scale  to  ninety  florins 
annoally.  Some  of  the  principal  Jeronvmites  who  had  officiated  about  the 
empeioirs  person  came  in  for  a  share  of  bis  bornity.  Two  thousand  ducats 
were  to  be  paid  at  once  to  Quixada,  whose  services  were  noticed  in  the  most 
affectionate  terms,  and  who  was  to  receive  a  pension  eonivalent  to  his  present 
emoluments  until  Philip  riionld'  make  some  provision  ror  him  better  suited  to 
nis  deserts. 

But  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  liho  instrument  was  the  intolerant  spirit 
that  breathed  through  every  page  of  it  where  religion  was  concerned.  The 
monotonous  and  melancholy  way  of  convent  life  had  given  a  gloomy  colour  to 
Charles's  sentim^ts,  and  had  im^rted  something  like  austerity  to  his  tetnper. 
A  whimsical  proof  of  this  austerity  had  been  furnished  some  time  before,  by 
an  ordinance  which  he  had  obtained  from  the  visitors  of  the  convent,  and 
which  was  proclaimed  by  sound  of  tnimpet,  decreeing  a  hundred  lashes  to  any 
woman  who  should  approach  within  two  bow-shots  of  the  gate !  Under  the 
eorroding  influence  of  an  ascetic  life,  and  the  decline  of  his  health  at  Yuste, 
the  feelings  of  bigotry  which  belonged  to  the  emperor's  nature  had  been  gradu- 
aJly  exalted  into  a  more  active  andmischievous  principle  of  fanaticism.  This 
is  evident  from  the  system  of  persecution  which  he  inculcated  in  his  letters, 
with  so  much  energy,  on  those  who  had  the  directicm  of  aftiftirs  both  in  Spain 
and  in  the  Netherlands.  He  was  even  heard  to  express  his  regret  that  he  had 
respected  tiie  safe-conduct  of  Luther  when  the  great  Reformer  presented  him- 
seu  before  the  dietat  Worms.    Fortunately  for  Charles's  reputation,  his  good 
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angel  had  saved  him  from  the  perpetaUoa  of  a  crime  which  would  have 
branded  his  name  with  the  infamy  tbAt  belongs  to  the  murderen  of  Hnss.  In 
the  codicil  which  he  now  6i^ed|  he  enjoined  upon  his  son  to  foUow  up  and 
bring  to  justice  every  heretic  m  his  dominions,  and  this  without  ezoeptiou  and 
without  u^vour  or  mercy  to  any  one.  He  coloured  Philip  to  cherish  the  Holy 
Inquisition  as  the  best  means  for  accomplishing  this  good  work.  "  So^"  1m 
concludes^  "  shall  you  have  my  blessing,  and  i&  Lord  shall  prosper  all  your 
undertakings."  Such  were  the  last  words  of  the  dying  monarch  to  his  son. 
They  did  not  fall  on  a  deaf  ear ;  and  the  parting  admonition  of  his  father 
served  to  give  a  keener  edge  to  the  sword  of  persecution  which  Philip  had 
already  beffun  to  wield. 

Charles  left  directions  in  his  codicil  respecting  the  plaoe  of  his  interment  A 
few  days  before,  he  had  held  a  louff  conversation  with  Quizada  on  iiie  subject. 
He  had  originally  intended  that  bis  remains  should  be  removed  to  Qranada 
and  there  laid  in  its  noble  cathedral  by  the  side  of  the  empress,  his  wife. 
There,  too,  were  gathered  the  ashes  of  Philip  and  Joanna,  his  parents,  and 
those  of  his  great  progenitors,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  of  glorious  memory. 
But  he  had  now  chanj^  his  mind,  and  seemed  wiUiug  that  nis  present  resi- 
dence should  also  be  his  final  resting-place.  He  proposed  to  be  buried  in  the 
chapel  of  Yuste,  and  to  httve  the  body  of  the  empress  brought  from  Granada 
and  placed  beside  his  own.  But  from  this  he  was  dissuaded  by  Quizad&  who 
represented  that  Tuste  was  altogether  too  humble  a  place  and  in  too  deience- 
less  a  condition  to  be  a  fitting  mausoleum  for  the  remains  of  great  prinoea. 
Charles  yielded  to  these  argiiment&  and  contented  himself  with  directing  tiiat 
his  body  should  be  deposited  there  for  the  present,  leaving  it  to  Philip  to  decide 
on  the  spot  where  it  was  permanently  to  ue,  and  requiring  only  that  it  should 
be  by  the  side  of  his  beloved  wife.  The  empenH*,  having  listened  to  Uie  read- 
ing of  the  codicil,  signed  it  on  the  same  day.  By  this  act  he  seemed  to  have 
settled  all  his  worldHv  affairs  and  to  have  terminated  bis  connectkm  with  the 
world.  He  did  not,  nowever,  lose  his  interest  in  it  altogether ;  and  he  received 
with  pleasure  the  news  brought  him  by  Qardlasso  de  la  Vega,  that  his  sister, 
the  queen  of  Hungary,  had  at  length  consented  to  return  to  the  Netherianda 
and  give  the  king,  ner  nephew,  the  benefit  of  her  counsels  in  the  govemm^it 
of  that  country. 

Disastrous  intelligence  reached  Tuste  at  this  time  ol  a  great  battle  fought 
in  the  neighbourhoGKi  of  Gran,  in  which  the  count  of  Alcaudete,  the  governor 
of  that  place,  and  the  flower  of  the  Snanish  infantry  under  his  command,  had 
been  cut  to  pieces  by  the  Moora.  Toe  tidings  wouM  have  fallen  heavily  on 
the  heart  of  the  dying  emperor,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  had  taken  the  greatest 
tuuns  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  the  Spanish  possessions  in  Africa.  But 
Quixada's  prudent  precautions  prevented  anything  from  beuog  said  to  Charles 
on  the  subject,  and  saved  him  from  the  anguish  which  would  have  added  a 
bitterness  to  death. 

The  posts  now  brought  daily  tidings  to  VaUadolid  of  the  condition  ol  the 
emperor,  filling  his  daughter  Joanna  and  the  queen  of  Hungary  with  the 
deepest  anxietjf.  Thev  would  willinglv  have  gone  at  once  to  Yuste  and  taken 
charee  of  him  in  his  illness,  had  he  allowed  it  But  when  Quixada  intimated 
to  Charles  his  sister's  desire,  he  replied  that  she  would  not  come,  for  that  she 
was  too  well  acquainted  with  his  wishes  on  the  subject  The  maior-domo 
hinted  that  his  daughter,  the  regent,  was  equally  anxious  to  visit  oim,  and 
waited  only  her  father's  permission  to  come  and  nurse  him  in  his  illness.  The 
emperor,  however,  who  found  much  difficulty  in  speakin|^  from  the  soreness  of 
his  mouth,  only  shook  his  head,  as  if  to  intimate  that  it  could  not  ba    Bat, 
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although  his  own  fitmilj  were  exdaded,  his  friend  the  grand  master  of  Alc&ntara. 
on  learning  the  critical  condition  of  his  master,  came  over  to  Yuste,  resolved 
on  establishing  his  residence  there  till  the  fate  of  the  emperor  was  decided. 

Charles's  constitution  was  now  fast  sinking  under  the  ravages  of  his  disorder. 
As  his  weakness  increased,  the  phvaidans  endeavoured  to  sustain  him  bv 
broths,  and  other  sim|)le  and  nonrishing  liquids,  allowing  him  even  a  small 
quantity  of  his  favonrite  beer.  But  his  stomach  refused  to  perform  its  func- 
tions, or  to  retain  the  food  which  it  received.  On  the  eleventh  of  the  month 
the  tertian  cbaueed  into  what  was  called  a  double  tertian.  The  ague-fits  became 
more  severe  and  of  longer  duration.  Frightful  chills  were  succeeded  by  an 
access  of  fever,  which  ran  so  hi^h  that  his  reason  became  atfected  and  he  lost 
all  perception  of  what  was  passmg  around  him.  After  one  of  these  paroxysms, 
on  the  seventeenth,  he  remained  for  twenty  hours  in  a  state  of  utter  insensi- 
bility. He  was  a^in  attacked  on  the  nineteenth,  and,  although  the  (it  was 
less  severe  and  of  much  shorter  duration,  the  physicians,  feanng  he  would 
not  survive  another,  expressed  their  opinion  that  the  time  had  arrived  for 
administering  extreme  unction. 

The  sound  of  these  words  fell  like  a  knell  on  the  ears  of  the  faithful  Quixada, 
who  saw  in  imagination  the  portals  of  the  tomb  already  opening  to  receive  his 
master.  His  feelings  are  best  expressed  in  his  own  letter  addressed  soon  tdteac 
to  the  secretary  Vazquei.  "  The  doctors  say  tiiat  the  disease  constantly  in- 
creases while  every  hour,  as  his  pulse  shows,  the  emperor  grows  more  feeble. 
As  for  me,  I  cannot  think  he  is  so  near  his  end ;  and  to-day  his  mind  has  not 
wandered  so  much  as  during  the  last  paroxysm.  Ever  since  noon  I  have  pre- 
vented them  from  ^ving  him  extreme  unction,  fearing,  though  he  remains 
speechless^  that  it  might  disturb  him.  But,  as  the  physicians  insist  that  there 
is  no  time  for  farther  dela;^,  I  have  told  them  that  I  would  be  readv,  and  that 
they  should  watch  the  patient's  pulse,  and  not  give  the  signal  until  they  were 
certain  that  the  time  had  come  tor  it  I  feel  as  if  I  had  buried  him  already 
more  than  once.  Yon  can  well  understand  how  this  pierces  my  venr  heart* 
'*  Since  the  above  was  written,"  continues  the  major-domo.  '*  the  pnysicians 
have  pressed  the  matter  so  strongly  that  extreme  unction  nas  been  adminis- 
tered to  his  majesty,  although,  as  it  seems  to  me.  this  was  somewhat  prema- 
ture. I  have  done  as  they  advised,  for  they  sliould  know  best  You  may  wdl 
comprehend  the  condition  of  one  like  me,  who  for  se%'en-and-thirty  years  has 
served  a  master  whom  he  is  about  to  lose  for  ever.  May  it  please  God  to  take 
him  to  himself,  if  he  is  to  ^ ;  though  I  cannot  help  repeating  that  in  my 
jud^nnent  it  will  not  be  to-night    G^  be  with  him,  and  with  us  all." 

The  ceremony^  as  Quixada  says  in  his  afTecting  letter,  was  performed  on  the 
evening  of  the  nineteenth.  It  was  conducted  by  the  confessor  Regla,  attended 
by  all  the  brethren  of  the  convent  The  emperor  preferred  to  receive  the 
unction  in  the  form  adopted  by  the  friars,  whicn,  comprehending  a  litany,  the 
seven  penitential  psalms,  and  sundnr  other  passages  of  Scripture,  was  much 
longer  and  more  exhausting  than  the  rite  used  for  the  kity.  His  strength, 
however,  did  not  fail  him.  He  joined  with  great  devotion  in  the  services, 
which  seemed  to  leave  his  mind  in  a  state  of  hoij  calm,  like  that  of  one  whose 
thoughts  were  now  turned  to  a  better  lifa 

On  the  morning  of  the  twentieth  he  intimated  his  wish  to  be  left  alone  with 
Quixada.  The  interview  lasted  half  an  hour,  during  which  Charles  was  able 
to  converse  in  a  low  but  audible  tone.  One  ot  the  topics  was  the  pensions  to 
be  ^ven  to  his  domestics  ;  and  he  instructed  Quixada  to  pr^s  upon  Philip 
the  importance  of  punctuality  in  their  payment.  Another  subject,  still  nearer 
to  his  nearty  had  reference  to  Bon  John  of  Austria.    He  had  made  no  provision 
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for  ibe  child,  thinking  it  perhMM  more  politic  to  leave  him  dependent  on 
Philipi  It  WM  the  course  which  his  wise  grandfather.  Ferdinand  the  Catholic, 
had  pursued  in  respect  to  his  younger  grandson,  Ferdinand,  whom,  though 
his  especial  favourite,  he  had  left  without  a  legacy,  consi^ed  to  the  care  of 
his  elder  brother,  Charles,  the  heir  to  the  monarchy.  As  tne  event  proved,  the 
good  will  of  his  brother  was  the  best  legacy  that  could  have  been  Idft  him. 

Soon  after  this  converBation,  the  emneror  again  confessed,  and  expr^sed  his 
intention  to  receive  the  sacrament.  The  major-domo,  fearing  that  his  strength 
would  not  be  equal  to  the  ceremony,  remindEed  him  tliat  this  was  unnecessary, 
as  he  had  so  lately  received  extreme  unction.  But  the  emperor  answered  that 
**it  was  good  provision  for  the  long  joumev  he  was  about  to  set  out  upon." 
The  con<ution  of  his  throat  had  been  such  of  late  as  furnished  a  new  alignment 
to  Quixada,  who  reminded  his  master  that  they  could  not  administer  to  him 
the  sacred  elements,  as  he  would  be  unable  to  swallow  them.  Charles  replied, 
^*  I  shall  be  able,''  in  a  tone  of  dedsion  that  a4)ourned  all  further  debate. 

As  it  was  feared  that  there  might  not  be  time  for  the  consecration  of  a  wafer 
bv  the  performance  of  the  mas^  that  which  was  kept  on  the  hi^h  altar  of  the 
cnurch  was  brought  by  the  Confessor,  Juan  de  Begfa,  accompanied,  as  before, 
bv  the  brethren  of  the  convent,  who  now,  to  the  number  of  thirty  or  more, 
filled  the  imperial  chamber.  Charies  received  the  eucharist  with  the  greatest 
devotion,  saying;  ^  Iiord  Qod  of  truth,  our  Redeemer,  iuto  thy  hands  I  commit 
my  spirit."  Quixada  then  examined  his  mouth,  to  see  that  no  particle  ot  the 
wafer  adhered  to  it.  After  this,  mass  was  performed.  Cbailes  joyiied  in  the 
service  with  silent  but  earnest  devotion ;  and  when  the  monks  had  reached 
that  solemn  invocation,  ^  Lamb  of  Qod,  which  takest  awaj;  the  sin  of  the 
world,  have  mercy  on  tt&"  the  dying  monarch,  feebly  raising  his  hand,  lieat  his 
breast,  with  looks  of  the  deepest  humility  and  contrition  The  ceremony, 
instead  of  fatiguing,  seemed  rather  to  relieve  him.  A  sweet  composure  settled 
on  his  spirit^  and  continued  to  the  last,  unruffled  by  any  further  attacks  of 
pain,  whDe  his  faculties  remained  undouded. 

During  the  rest  of  the  morning  he  listened  to  passages  from  Scripture^ 
pointing  out  those  which  he  preferred,— among  others,  the  rassion  of  our  Lord 
in  St.  Luke.  Yillalva  accompanied  the  reading  with  such  exhortations  as  were 
siuted  to  the  condition  of  the  emperor,  who  listened  attentively,  with  his  eyes 
dosed,  and  his  hands  folded  upon  his  breast  At  noon  Carranza,  archbishc^ 
of  Toledo,  who  had  been  long  expected,  arrived  at  Yuste.  He  was  the  same 
'^  bladE  friar  "-^  called  from  his  swarthy  visage>-who  had  made  his  name 
famous  by  the  part  he  took  in  the  persecutions  in  England ;  and  he  was 
destined  to  become  still  more  famous  bv  the  unmerited  persecution  which  he 
himself  afterwards  endured  from  the  Inquisition.  He  had  come  from  the 
Low  Countries,  and  brought  tidings  of  Phuip^  bv  whom  he  had  been  recently 
raised  to  the  archiq>iscopM  see.  U  nfortunately,  ne  had  incurred  the  suspidons 
of  the  Holy  Office  on  the  score  of  his  orthodoxy.  His  residence  in  Germany, 
and  his  foroiliarity  with  the  writings  of  Protestant  scholara^  had  led  him,  no 
doubt,  to  modify  some  of  his  early  opinions.  But  though,  like  Pole,  Moron& 
and  some  other  «ninent  churchmen  of  the  time,  he  haa  sdopted  more  liberal 
views  than  were  sanctioned  by  the  Council  of  Trent,  he  was  at  heart  as  tnie  a 
Roman  Catholic  as  the  most  implacable  of  his  enemies.  Some  around  the 
emperor,  among  whom  Regia,  to  judge  from  his  subsequent  conduct,  was  the 
most  active,  htSi  infused  doubts  into  the  monarch's  mind  of  Carranza's  ortho- 
doxy. Charles  was  in  no  condition  now  to  examine  into  the  affair ;  and  when 
the  archbishop  was  introduced  into  his  presence,  and,  kneeling  down  by  the 
bedside,  kissed  the  hand  of  his  master,  the  latter  gased  on  nim  for  a  few 
moments  in  silence,  and  then  bade  him  take  some  reposep 
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The  emperor^B  life  was  now  fast  ebbing  away ;  and  his  own  sensations  told 
him  that  tne  scene  must  soon  dose.  He  desired  Quixada  to  have  in  readiness 
the  holy  candles  brought  from  the  sanctnar]^  of  Our  Lady  of  Montserrat ;  also 
an  image  of  the  Virgin  and  a  crucifix,  which  had  comforted  the  empress  in 
her  extremity,  and  which  Charles  had  {^reserved  to  solace  his  last  hours. 
Quixada,  who  saw  that  his  master  was  sinking,  sent  for  the  archbishop  of 
Toledo,  who,  at  the  emperor's  desire,  read  aloud  some  portions  of  Scripture,— 
among  the  rest,  that  snblime  Psalm,  ^  Out  of  the  depths  to  Thee  have  X  cri^" 
Then,  approaching  the  emperor's  bedside,  he  knelt  down,  and,  holding  up  a 
crucifix,  exchumea,  **  Behold  Him  who  answers  for  all  I  There  is  no  more 
sin ;  ail  is  foigiven.''  These  words  fell  ujpon  other  ears  than  those  for  which 
they  were  intended ;  and  the  confessor,  Kegla,  made  them  the  grounds  of  a 
malicious  complaint  before  the  Holy  Olfice,  as  implying  an  acquiescence  in  the 
Protestant  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  alone.  The  words  gave  much 
scandal  to  more  than  one  ecclesiastic  in  the  room,  as  also  to  the  fi^-and  master 
of  Alcantara,  who  besought  Villalva  to  prepare  the  emperor  for  nis  end  by  a 
more  Catholic  exposition  of  the  Christian  doctrines.  The  harsh  and  disagree- 
able utterance  of  Carranza  had  caused  so  much  annoyance  to  Charles  that 
Quixada  had  thought  it  necessary  to  caution  the  primate  to  speak  in  a  lower 
tone.  He  was  now  succeeded  by  Villalva,  the  favourite  preacher  of  the 
emperor,  whom  he  had  so  often  delighted  with  his  soft,  insinuating  eloquence. 

The  Jeronymite  resorted  to  very  different  sources  of  consolation  from  those 
employed  by  the  archbishop.  *'  Your  majesty,"  said  he,  ^  came  into  the  world 
on  the  day  of  St  Matthew ;  you  will  leave  it  on  that  of  St  Matthias.  St. 
Matthew  and  St  Matthias  were  two  apostl^  two  brothers,  bearing  nearly 
the  same  name,  and  both  disciples  of  Jesus  Cnrist  With  such  intercessors, 
you  can  have  nothinj^  to  fear.  Let  your  majesty  tiu-n  your  heart  with  con- 
fidence to  God,  who  wdl  this  day  put  you  in  possession  of  cloij."  '^Thus,"  in 
the  striking  language  of  Mignet,  ^'  the  two  aoctrines  whicTi  divided  the  world 
in  the  ase  of  Charles  the  Fifth  were  once  more  brought  before  him,  on  the 
bed  of  ouaath.''  He  was  in  no  conditkm  to  observe  the  peculiarities  of  these 
doctrines;  but  his  fainting  spirit  leaned  with  pious  faith  on  the  assurance 
which  they  both  gave  him  of  nappiness  beyond  the  grave.  A  sweet  serenity 
settled  on  his  features,  '*  giving  tokens,"  says  the  archbishop  of  Toledo,  in  a 
letter  written  soon  after  to  the  regent^  ^o!  peace  and  inward  security  that 
filled  all  who  witnessed  it  with  joy.'^ 

Besides  the  archbishop^  the  prior  of  Granada,  Villalva,  and  two  or  three 
other  ecclesiastics,  there  were  present  in  the  chamber  the  count  of  OroLO-^a, 
with  some  of  his  kindred,  the  grand  master  of  Alc&ntara,  and  a  few  of  the 
great  lords,  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  coming  to  pay  their  respects  to  the 
emperor,  and  who  were  now  gathered  around  his  bedside,  gazing  mournfully 
on  nis  revered  form,  while  tne  shadows  of  death  were  stealing  over  it  For 
some  hours  there  was  silence  in  the  apartment^  broken  only  by  the  low  breath- 
ings of  the  dying  man.  At  length,  rousing  from  his  lethargy,  Charles  seemed 
to  feel  a  consciousness  that  his  time  had  come.  It  was  two  hours  after  mid- 
night on  the  morning  of  the  twentv-first  of  September.  Placing  his  hand  on 
his  pulse,  he  feebly  shook  his  head,  as  if  to  intimate  that  all  was  over.  He 
then  signed  to  Quixada  to  light  the  taper.    At  the  same  time  the  archbishop 

E laced  the  crucifix  of  the  empress  in  his  hand.  Gazing  on  it  for  a  moment, 
e  brought  it  to  his  lips,  and  then  pressed  it  fervently  on  his  breast  The 
archbishop,  taking  the  crucifix  from  nis  relaxing  grasp,  held  it  up  before  the 
gazed  eyes  of  the  emperor,  who,  holding  the  candle  in  his  right  hand,  and 
supx^orted  by  the  faithful  Quixada,  exclaimed,  **Now  it  is  time."    Then, 
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gazing  with  nnntterable  longing  on  the  sacred  symbol,  to  him  the  memento 
of  earthly  as  well  as  heavenly  love,  he  stretched  forth  his  1^  hand  as  if  to 
embrace  it,  called  on  the  name  of  Jesus,  in  tones  so  load  as  to  be  distinctly 
heard  in  the  next  apartment,  and,  falling  back  on  his  ihUow,  with  a  convulsive 
sigh  expired.  He  bad  always  prayed — fearing  perhaps  the  hereditary  taint 
01  insanity— that  he  might  preserve  his  reason  to  the  last  His  prayer  was 
granted. 

All  present  were  deeply  touched  by  the  solemn  and  affecting  scena  The 
grand  master  of  Alc&ntara,  in  a  letter  written  that  same  day  to  the  princess 
Joanna,  expressed  the  happiness  it  gave  him  to  think  that  he  had  been  recog- 
nized by  the  emperor  to  the  last.  Luis  Quixada  could  hardly  comprehend 
that  his  master  was  no  more^  and,  throwing  himself  upon  the  lifeless  remains. 

SEive  way  to  an  agony  of  gnef.  The  body  was  sufieral  to  lie  upon  the  bed 
uring  tbe  following  oay.  It  was  placed  under  the  charge  of  four  members  of 
the  convent,  who,  with  the  major-domo,  were  the  only  persons  that  entered 
the  chamber  of  death.  Quixada  would  often  return  during  the  day  to  look  at 
his  beloved  master.  During  his  absence  on  one  occasion,  the  Jeronymites, 
as  we  are  informed  by  one  of  those  on  watch,  felt  a  natural  curiosity  to  see 
the  einperor,  who  was  shrouded  by  the  curtains  drawn  closely  around  the 
bed.  They  were  restrained  by  a  feeling  ci  reverence  for  the  dead,  and  the 
fear  of  displeasing  Ouixada.  Curiosity  at  length  prevailed ;  and,  drawing 
aside  the  curtain&  tbey  gazed  with  awe  on  the  lifeless  form  before  them. 
Instead  of  the  pallid  hue  of  death,  the  countenance  was  still  tinged  with  a 
faint  colour  resembling  that  of  life.  The  expression,  fixed  as  marble,  was 
serene,  telling  that  the  hard  battle  of  life  was  at  an  end.  The  head  was  pro- 
tected by  a  delicately  embroidered  cap ;  and  a  loose  robe  enveloped  the  person, 
on  the  upper  part  ot  which  was  a  covering  of  black  silk.  On  tlie  breast,  near 
the  heart,  lay  the  silver  cnicifix  which  the  hands  of  his  wife  had  das^ied  in 
the  hour  of  death,  and  which  was  destined  to  comfort  the  latest  moments  of 
his  son.  Above  the  head  of  Charles  was  suspended  a  picture  of  the  Vii^in, 
one  of  the  relics  which  he  bad  reserved  for  this  occasion.  While  thus  gazmg. 
tbe  Jeronyraites  heard  the  step  of  Quixada  approaching  the  chamber,  ami 
they  speeculy  closed  the  curtains. 

The  emperor's  remains  were  secured  in  a  leaden  coffin,  which  was  cased  in 
another  ot  chestnut    They  were  then  lowered  through  the  window  in  his 

Xtment  to  the  floor  of  the  church.  Here  they  were  placed  on  a  cata&ilqne 
h  stood  in  the  centre  of  tbe  building,  shrouded  in  l)lack  and  emblazoned 
with  the  imperial  arms.  The  walls  were  also  hung  with  black,  while  the  blaze 
of  countless  tapers  shed  a  melancholy  lustre  over  the  scene.  A  vast  oonooiirae 
of  persons  of  every  rank,  from  the  surrounding  country,  filled  the  ei^fice. 
Among  them  were  to  be  seen  the  monks  of  Ouacos  and  those  of  different  re- 
ligions communities  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  members  of  the  housclidid 
were  all  clad  in  mourning.  Amidst  this  solemn  company  the  manly  form  (A 
Quixada  was  conspicuous,  mullled  in  a  dark  mantle,  which  concealed  his 
features.  Bj  his  side  was  his  roval  charge,  Don  John  of  Austria,  in  sable 
weeds,  like  himself.  The  events  of  that  day  were  well  calculated  to  make  a 
deep  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  gallant  hoy,  who,  after  a  brief  but  brilliant 
career,  claimed,  as  the  best  recompense  of  his  services,  the  privilege  of  lyin^ 
beside  his  father  in  the  stately  mausoleum  raised  by  Phihp  for  the  line^ 
Austria. 

For  three  days  the  obsequies  continued,  under  the  direction  ol  the  arch- 
bishop  of  Toledo.  The  Jeronymites  of  Tuste,  the  Cordeliers  of  Jarandilla,  the 
Dommicans  of  St  Catherine,  joined  in  the  funeral  chant    A  discourse  was 
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delivered  on  each  day,  beginning  with  one  bj  Charles's  favonnte  preacher, 
Villa! va.  At  Quixada's  desire,  he  had  made  minutes  of  "what  had  pa^^ed  in 
the  sick-chamber,  and  had  artftilly  woven  these  narticulars  into  his  sermon, 
which  he  delivered  with  a  tender  and  impassioned  elociuenoe  that  thrilled  the 
hearts  of  all  who  heard  it. 

During  the  services  a  chair  was  placed  in  the  choir  to  accommodate  some 
person  of  rank  whose  infirmities  made  it  difficult  for  him  to  stand  so  long  a 
time.  But  Quixada^  notwithstanding  the  remonstrance  of  the  grand  master 
of  Alc&ntara,  the  f  nend  of  the  party,  indignantly  caused  the  chair  to  be  re- 
moved, remarking  that  no  one  would  nave  dared  to  sit  in  the  presence  of  the 
emperor  when  alive,  and  that  no  less  respect  should  be  shown  to  him  now  that 
he  was  dead.  In  this  loyal  sentiment  he  was  sustained  by  the  general  feeling 
of  the  audience,  everv  one  of  whom  remained  standing  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  long-protractea  ceremonies. 

At  the  close  of  the  third  day  the  emperor's  interment  took  place,  and  his 
remains  were  consigned  to  the  earth  amidst  the  tears  and  lamentations  of  the 
multitude.  The  burial  did  not  take  place,  however,  without  some  difficulty. 
Charles  had  requested,  by  his  will,  that  he  might  be  laid  partially  under  the 
great  altar,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  his  head  and  the  upper  part  of  his 
Dody  might  be  under  the  spot  where  the  priest  stood  when  celebrating  mass. 
The  request  was  made  in  all  humility  ;  but  it  raised  a  question  among  the 
scrupulous  ecclesiastics  as  to  the  propriety  of  permitting  anv  bones  save  those 
of  a  saint  to  occupy  so  holy  a  place  as  tnat  beneath  the  altar.  The  dispute 
waxed  somewhat  warmer  than  was  suited  to  the  occasion ;  till  the  momentous 
affair  was  finally  adjusted  by  having  an  excavation  made  in  theirall,  within 
which  the  h^d  was  introduced,  so  as  to  allow  the  feet  to  touch  the  verge  of 
the  hallowed  spot 

These  mournful  rites  ha^tng  been  concluded,  the  archbishop  of  Toledo  and 
the  prior  of  Grana<Ja.  together  with  some  other  of  the  high  ecclesiastics  as  wdl 
as  ot  the  nobles,  took  their  departure.  Their  places,  however,  were  soon  sup- 
plied by  the  concourse  from  without,  until  the  large  church  was  filled  to  over- 
flowing. The  funeral  services  were  protracted  six  days  longer,  during  which 
Villalva  continued  his  pious  exhortations,  in  those  warm  and  touching  tones 
that  lingered  long  in  tne  memory  of  his  hearers.  The  reputation  which  he 
acquired  by  his  fervid  eloquence  on  this  occasion  commended  him  in  a  parti- 
cular manner  to  the  notice  of  Philip  the  Second,  who  afterwards  made  him 
his  principal  i)reaoher,  as  his  father  nad  done  before  him. 

On  the  ninth  day  the  ceremonies  were  terminated.  The  monks  from  the 
neighbouring  convents  returned  to  their  homes ;  and  the  church  was  speedily 
emptied  of  the  crowd  which  had  assembled  there  to  pay  the  last  tribute  of 
resjiect  to  their  departed  sovereini.  Silence  apiin  settled  on  Yuste ;  and  the 
brethren  of  the  convent  resumed  the  quiet  and  monotonous  way  of  life  which 
thev  had  led  before  the  coming  of  the  emperor. 

Juan  de  Regla,  Quixada,  and  Gazteln  had  been  named  as  the  executors  of 
Charles's  will.  To  the  two  latter  were  committed  the  task  of  making  an 
ihventory  of  his  personal  efllects  at  Yuste.  Their  first  care  was  to  settle  the 
wages  of  the  domestics  and  pay  the  legacies  bequeathed  to  them  by  their 
master.  This  was  fsoon  done ;  and  in  a  lewdays  they  all  took  their  departure 
for  Valladolid.  Some  of  them  were  received  into  the  pervice  of  the  regent ; 
b:it  much  the  greater  part,  including  the  amiable  Van  Male,  returned  to  their 
native  countrv,  the  Netherlands,  bearing  letters  of  recommendation  to  the  king, 
and  made  richer  by  the  pensions  bequeathed  to  them  by  their  imperial  master. 

Charles  had  not. forgot  ten  the  convent  in  his  bene^tions.    He  left  twelve 
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hundred  ducats  to  be  distributed  among:  its  member^  the  stores  which  had 
been  provided  for  his  establishment,  and  uie  rich  hangings  of  doth  and  velvet 
employed  to  decorate  the  church  at  his  obsequies.  But  a  gift  of  far  more 
value  was  the  ** Gloria^  of  Titian,  which  was  still  permitted  to  hang  upon  the 
walls  of  the  monastery.  It  was,  indeed,  too  precious  to  be  allowed  to  remain 
there  long.  Among  tne  chattels  left  by  Charles,  his  one-eyed  horse,  which  he 
had  bestrode  only  once  after  his  arrival  at  Tuste,  was  appropriated  by  Luia 
Quixada.  But  on  Dr.  Cornelius's  laying  claim  to  one  of  the  emperor's  mules, 
an  order  came  from  Valladolid  that  every  article,  however  trimng,  with  the 
exception  of  Quixada's  pony,  was  to  be  reserved  for  the  rej^ent  Among  the 
royal  trumperv  was  an  Indian  cat.  and  a  parrot  possessed  of  wonderful  girts  in 
the  way  of  talking,  great  pets  of  Charles,  with  which  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  amuse  his  leisure  hours.  They  were  presents  from  his  sister,  Catherine  of 
Portueal,  and  they  were  now  forwarded  m  a  separate  litter,  under  an  esoort, 
to  YaUadolid.  In  short,  everything  in  the  house  seemed  to  have  a  particular 
value  in  Joanna's  eyes,  as  a  memorial  of  her  father. 

Quixada  and  Gaztelu,  having  at  length  completed  their  painful  task,  in 
December  took  their  final  leave  of  the  spot  which  they  liad  always  r^rded 
with  feelings  of  aversion,  and  which  was  now  associated  in  their  minds  with 
the  most  saddening  recollections.  The  rai^or-domo  removed  his  family  to  his 
residence  at  ViUagarda,  from  which  he  haa  so  recently  brought  them.  There 
he  and  Doiia  Magdalena  continued  to  watch,  with  parental  mterest,  over  the 
education  of  their  royal  charge.  Philip,  ui  tne  mean  tune,  in  obedience  to  hia 
fiither's  wishes,  recognized  Don  John  as  the  son  of  the  emperor,  and  a  dorions 
career  was  thus  opened  to  the  ambition  of  the  young  prince,  which,  at  the  dose 
of  his  short  but  eventful  life,«nabl6d  him  to  leave  an  imperishable  name  in  the 
annals  of  his  country. 

The  death  of  Charies  the  Fifth  caused  a  sensation  throo^out  Christendom 
inferior  only  to  that  occasioned  by  his  abdication.  By  his  own  subjects,  indeed, 
the  present  event  was  felt  still  more  sensibly,  as  their  loss  was  far  greater.  In 
his  retirement^  as  we  have  seen,  Charles  still  continued  to  exerdse  an  important 
influence  on  public  affairs.  But  now  he  wasgoneffor  ever ;  and  the  light  of  his 
wise  counsels  would  no  longer  be  shed  on  the  difficult  path  of  lus  young  and 
inexperienced  successor. 

His  obsequies  were  celebrated  with  ^reat  pomp,  by  his  daughter,  at  Vallii- 
dolid.  His  friend  Francisco  Borja  dehvered  the  discourse  on  this  occasion. 
For  his  text  he  took  the  appropriate  words,  "Lo !  then  would  I  wander  afar 
off,  and  remain  in  the  wilderness."  He  enriched  his  discourse  with  anecdotes 
and  traits  of  the  deceased  monarch,  whom  he  held  up  as  a  pattern  of  Christian 
excellence.  Among  other  facts  he  mentioned  that  Charles  had  once  informed 
him  that  no  day  had  passed  since  he  was  twenty-one  years  old  without  his 
having  devoted  some  portion  of  it  to  inward  prayer. 

Funeral  services  in  Charles's  honour  were  also  performed  in  several  other 
places  in  Spain,  as  Toledo,  Tarragona^  Seville ;  with  still  greater  pomp  in 
Borne ;  also  in  Naples,  Lisbon,  and  Vienna ;  but  above  all  in  Brussels,  the 
capital  of  the  Netheriands,  where  the  ceremonies  were  conducted  with  extra- 
ordinary splendour,  in  the  presence  of  Philip  and  his  court 

As  soon  as  the  king  had  received  tidings  of  the  death  of  his  father,  he 
ordered  that  the  bells  in  all  the  churches  and  monasteries  throughout  the 
country  should  be  tolled  thrice  a  day  for  four  months,  and  that  no  festivals  or 
public  rejoidngs  should  take  place  during  that  time.  The  twenty-eighth  of 
Derember  was  appointed  for  the  celebration  of  the  obsequies  in  the  Flemish 
capital    A  procession  was  formed,  consisting  of  the  great  officers  of  the  crown 
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in  their  robes  of  state,  of  the  hi^  ecclesiastics  and  nobler  and  of  the  knights 
of  the  Golden  Fleece,  wearing  the  superb  insignia  of  their  order.  In  the 
midst,  the  kingwas  seen,  on  foot,  with  nis  features  buried  in  a  deep  hood,  and 
his  person  muffled  in  a  mourning  cloak,  the  train  of  which  was  borne  bj  hii 
fitvourite  minister,  Ruy  Gomez  delSilva.  It  was  evening ;  and  as  the  long  pro- 
cession moved  by  torcnlight  through  the  streets  of  the  capital,  it  was  escorted 
by  files  of  the  Spanish  and  German  guards  in  their  national  uniforms,  marching 
to  the  low  sounds  of  melancholy  music,  with  a  step  so  slow  that  it  required 
two  hours  to  reach  the  place  of  their  destination,— the  ancient  church  of 
Saint  Gudule. 

In  tiie  centre  of  the  nave  stood  a  pavilion,  or  chapel  as  it  was  called, 
shrouded  in  black,  and  lighted  up  by  three  thousand  wax  tapers.  Within 
might  be  seen  a  sarcophagus  covered  with  dark  velvet,  on  which  lav  the 
imperial  crown  with  the  gloTie  and  sceptre.  Opposite  to  the  chanel  a  throne 
was  raised  for  the  king,  with  seats  below  to  accommodate  the  dignitaries  of 
the  Church  and  the  Flemish  and  Spanish  nobles.  The  ealleries  above, 
festooned  with  drapery  of  black  velvet  and  cloth  of  gold,  richly  emblazoned 
with  the  imperifd  arms,  were  occupied  by  the  ladies  of  the  court  Never  had 
so  grand  and  imposing  a  spectacle  be^  witnessed  within  the  walls  of  this 
time-honoured  cathedral  The  traveller  who  at  this  time  visits  the  venerable 
pile,  where  Charles  the  Fifth  was  wont  to  hold  the  chapters  of  the  Golden 
Fleece,  while  he  gazes  on  the  characteristic  effigy  of  that  monarch,  as  it  is  dis- 
played on  the  superb  windows  of  painted  glass,  may  call  to  mind  the  memorable 
day  when  the  people  of  Flanders,  and  the  rank  and  beauty  of  its  capital,  were 
gathered  together  to  celebrate  the  obsequies  of  the  great  emperor;  when, 
amidst  douos  of  incense  and  the  blaze  of  myriads  of  lights,  the  deep  tones  of 
the  organ,  vibrating  through  the  long  aisles,  minded  with  the  voices  of  the 
priests,  as  they  chanted  tneir  sad  requiem  to  the  soul  of  their  departed 
sovereign. 

In  1570— twelve  years  after  the  death  of  his  father— Philip  paid  a  visit  to 
the  monastery  of  Yuste.  As  his  carriage  wound  round  the  road  ov  the  garden 
wall,  he  paused  to  read  an  inscription  cut  on  the  comer-stone  beneath  the 
imperial  arms :  "  In  this  holy  bouse  of  Jerome  of  Yuste.  Charles  the  Fifth, 
emperor,  king  of  the  Spains,  most  Christian,  most  invincible,  passed  the  close 
of  a  life  which  he  had  devoted  to  the  defence  of  the  faith  and  the  maintenance 
of  justice."  Alighting  from  his  carriage,  the  king  passed  through  the  garden, 
still  filled  with  the  sweet  odours  of  the  lime  and  the  orange,  and  a  wilderness 
of  flowering  shrubs,  that  his  father  had  loved  to  tend.  On  the  wall  of  the 
covered  terrace  the  king  might  have  read  another  inscription,  recording  the 
day  on  which  his  father's  last  illness  was  supposed  to  nave  begun :  **  His 
majesty,  the  emneror  Bon  Charles  the  Fifth,  our  lord,  was  sitting  in  this  place 
when  he  was  taken  ill,  on  the  thirty-first  of  August,  at  four  in  the  afternoon. 
He  died  on  the  twenty-first  of  September,  at  half -past  two  in  the  morning,  in 
the  year  of  grace  1558.'*  The  former  date  should  have  been  a  day  earlier ;  and 
the  error  snows  that  the  recard  was  made  by  the  monks,  as  it  is  the  same 
error  into  which  the  Jeronymite  chroniclers  have  fallen  in  their  account  of 
his  illness. 

Philip  carefully  examined  every  part  of  the  dwelling.  From  a  feeling  of 
reverence,  he  was  unwilling  to  i)as8  the  night  in  his  father's  chamber,  but 
occupied  a  small  room  next  to  it  hardly  large  enough  to  accommodate  his 
ooucL  Two  days  were  spent  by  nim  at  Yuste.  He  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  toit  lavish  of  his  bounty  to  the  monks,  leaving  them,  at  his  departure, 
nothing  better  to  remind  them  of  his  visit  than  some  relics  and  a  gold  cup. 

2  n 
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He  may  have  thought  that  they  had  gained  profit  enongfa,  as  well  as  hononr, 
by  the  emperor's  residence  among  them.  Not  long  after,  he  took  from  them 
thepictnre  which  had  become  the  pride  of  their  convent,— the  Last  Judgment 
of  Titian.  It  was  removed  to  the  palace  monastery  of  the  Escorial,  where  it 
found  a  more  conspicuous  place  than  in  the  obscure  solitudes  of  Ytutei  The 
king  replaced  it  by  a  faithful  copy,  to  be  hung  over  the  hi^  altar  of  the 
chapel,  which  several  years  later  was  embellished  with  some  nch  decoratioDS 
by  the  hand  of  Herrera,  the  principal  architect  of  the  Esoorial. 

Not  many  years  elapsed  before  the  brethren  met  with  a  misfortune  whidi 
touched  them  even  more  nearly  than  the  loss  of  Titiau'spicturei  This  was 
the  removal  of  the  emperor's  body  from  their  convent  Tne  circnmstanoe  of 
his  having  selected  Yuste  as  the  retreat  in  which  to  pass  the  evening  of  hia 
dhjs  was  not  more  a  source  of  pride  to  the  monks  of  St  Jerome  than  that  of 
their  being  allowed  to  retain  possession  of  his  remains.  But  in  the  winter  of 
1574  the  Escorial  was  so  far  aavanoed  as  to  be  ready  for  their  reception  ;  and 
Philip  the  Second  put  in  execution  the  plan  he  had  formed  ot  gathering 
together  the  ashes  of  his  kindred  and  depositing  them  in  the  superb  mauso- 
leum which  he  had  consecrated  to  the  house  of  Austria.  Arraneements  were 
accordingly  made  for  removing  from  the  different  places  where  uiey  had  been 
interred  the  bodies  of  the  empress  Isabella  and  two  of  her  sons,  who  had  died 
in  earlv  age,  the  remains  of  Mary  of  Portugal^  the  first  wife  of  Phili|),  and» 
lastly  those  of  Queen  Eleanor  of  France  from  their  resting-place  at  Merlda. 

Tne  funeral  processions  met  at  Yuste,  where  they  were  joined  by  a  depute 
tion  of  the  monks  of  St  Jerome,  escorting  the  body  of  the  emperor.  Loud 
was  the  lament  of  the  brotherhood,  as  they  saw  the  preparations  that  were 
making  for  depriving  them  for  ever  of  their  deceasedf  sovereien.  They  fdt 
that  the  glory  that  had  rested  on  their  convent  was  departing  for  ever.  The 
orator  chosen  for  the  occasion  gave  utterance  to  his  gnef  in  a  gush  of  warm, 
impassioned  eloquence  which  showed  him  to  be  a  worthy  disciple  of  the  school 
of  Villalva.  Apostrophizing  the  shade  of  Charles,  he  expatiated  on  the  fed- 
ings  of  love  ana  reverence  with  which  the  brethren  of  Yuste  would  ever  cherish 
the  memory  of  him  who  had  condescended  to  take  up  his  abode  among  than. 
'*  The  Almighty,''  said  the  speaker,  *'  has  confined  all  things— the  heavens,  the 
earth,  and  tne  sea — within  their  proper  bounds.  To  love  sJone  he  set  no  limit" 
The  people  in  the  neighbouring  country  shared  in  the  pief  of  the  Jeronymites, 
and  seemed  to  feel  that  a  portion  of  that  glory  which  the  presence  of  the 
emperor  had  shed  upon  Yuste  was  reflected  upon  them.  As  the  long  pro- 
cession took  its  way  through  Cuaoos,  whose  unruly  peasantiy,  it  may  be 
remembered,  had  been  a  constant  source  of  annoyanoB  to  Charies,  the  inhabi- 
tants expresised  their  regret  by  a  dramatic  representation,  in  which  the  per- 
sonifications of  the  Village  and  the  Desert  were  made  to  condole  with  each 
other,  in  rustic  verse,  on  their  bereavement 

In  the  procession  were  twenty-six  friars  of  the  mendicant  orders,  with  eight 
of  the  Jeronymites  from  Yuste.  The  number  was  augmented  by  some  of  the 
principal  ecclesiastics  and  great  lords  of  the  court  Five  mourning-coaches 
bore  the  bodies  of  the  deceased ;  and  the  fimeral  train  performed  its  march  so 
slowly  that  it  was  ten  days  before  it  reached  its  place  ot  destination.  A  doud 
had  long  been  gathering  above  the  hills  that  surround  the  Escorial ;  and  as 
the  wayworn  company  entered  the  consecrated  precincts,  the  storm  beat  witii 
fury  on  the  gray  waifs  of  the  monastery.  It  was  amidst  this  turmoil  of  the 
elements,  making  the  vast  edifice  tremble  to  its  foundation,  that  the  peaceful 
remains  of  Charles  and  his  kindred  were  again  committed  to  the  earth. 

The  emperor's  obsequies  were  conducted  here  with  the  same  solemn  ^omp 
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chat  had  attended  them  at  Yuste.  By  a  angular  coincidence,  the  fixneral  dis- 
oourse  was  again  pronounced  by  YilliuTa,  now  become  the  favourite  preacher 
of  Philip  the  8econd.  The  emperor'B  remains,  agreeably  to  his  desire,  were 
laid  as  nearly  as  possible  beneath  the  altar,  somewhat  in  front  of  it,  by  the 
side  of  his  beloved  Isabella.  Above,  in  a  shrine  of  jasper,  the  statnes  A  the 
illustrious  pair,  executed  in  copper  by  Leoni,  mifht  be  seen^  in  their  finely- 
wrought  mantles,  kneeling  side  bj  side,  with  hands  clasped,  m  an  attitude  of 
devotion.  Behind  were  the  effines  of  GharWs  two  sisters,  the  queens  of 
France  and  Hungar^^  kneeling  also,  with  hands  outstretched  and  their  faces 
turned  towards  the  altar.  The  bodies  of  the  two  royal  matrons  were  deposited 
in  the  vault  below,  near  that  of  their  imperial  brother ;  and  the  friends  who 
had  loved  one  another  in  life  were  not  divided  by  death. 

Yuste,  which  had  been  so  kmg  honoured  as  the  residence  of  royalt^r,  was 
permitted  to  assume  the  title  of  royal.  The  palace  became  in  a  particular 
manner  the  care  oi  the  government ;  and  in  1638  Philip  the  Fourth  appro- 

Eriated  six  thousand  ducats  for  placing  it  in  complete  repair.  Little  was 
eard  of  it  during  the  remainder  of  that  century,  or  the  following ;  and  the 
sorrowful  prediction  of  the  Jeronymite  orator,  that  the  day  would  oome  when 
Charles's  residence  in  the  convent  would  pass  m>m  the  memory  of  men,  seemed 
ahnost  to  be  verified. 

The  obscurity  of  Yuste  proved  its  best  protection.  The  time  was  to  come, 
however,  when  this  would  cease  to  be  so.  I>uring  the  Peninsular  War,  in  1810^ 
a  party  of  French  draeoons,  foraging  in  the  neighbourhood,  found  the  mur- 
dered body  of  one  of  their  comrades  not  far  from  the  gates  of  Yuste.  Not 
doubting  that  he  had  been  made  away  with  by  the  monks,  the  infuriated 
soldier]^  oroke  into  the  convent,  scattered  its  terrified  inmates,  and  set  fire  to 
the  buildings  in  various  places.  For  eight  days  the  vast  pile  continued  to 
bum,  with  no  attempt  to  check  the  conflagration.  On  the  nmth  it  was  left  a 
heap  of  smouldering  ruins,  a  small  remnant  of  the  western  cknster  alone  sur- 
viving of  the  main  t)ody  of  the  buildiiu^.  The  church,  from  the  strength  of 
its  walls,  was  happily  able  to  defy  the  &mes,  and  served^  in  its  turn,  to  pro- 
tect the  palace^  which,  in  the  rear,  had  always  leaned  agamst  it  for  support. 

In  1820  an  irruption  of  the  patriots  from  the  neighbouring  villages  com- 
pleted the  work  of  destruction.  They  defaced  the  interior  of  the  buildings 
that  yet  remained,  despoiling  them  of  every  portable  article  of  value,  and 
turning  the  church  itself  into  a  stable.  The  fine  copy  of  Titian's  Last  Judjg[- 
ment,  which  had  hung  above  the  high  altar  ever  since  the  time  of  Philip  the 
Second,  was  appropriated  by  tiie  liberals  of  Tejuela  and  reserved  to  adorn  the 
walls  of  their  parish  church. 

Still  the  monks,  though  scared  from  their  abodes,  continued  to  linger  in  the 
neighbourhood,  as  loath  to  resign  their  early  home,  endeared  to  them  by  many 
glorious  recollections.  With  the  first  glimpse  of  better  times,  a  small  number 
of  them  returned  to  their  ancient  quarters,  where  they  contrived  for  themselves 
such  accommodations  as  they  could  amidst  the  ruins  of  the  cloisters.  Here  they 
were  visited  by  more  than  one  traveller,  who  bears  testimony  that  the  brethren 
still  retained  their  ancient  virtue  of  hospitality,  though  they  had  but  scanty 
means  for  the  exercise  of  it  Their  monastic  life  was  destined,  however,  to 
be  of  no  long  duration.  In  1837  came  the  fatal  decree  for  the  suppression  of 
the  convents ;  and  the  poor  Jeronymites,  many  of  them  broken  by  age 
and  infirmities,  were  once  more  turned  adrift  upon  the  pitiless  world,  without 
a  home,  without  even  a  grave  to  lie  in. 

Thus  tenantless  and  neglected,  Yuste  has  gone  rapidly  to  decay.  The 
traveller  whi)  visits  it  now,  as  he  works  his  way  with  ditticulty  through  the 
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tanked  wfldemefls  a!  shrabs  in  what  was  once  the  garden^  finds  little  to 
renund  him  that  the  hand  ol  cultivation  was  ever  there.  Tet  just  without 
the  walls  he  may  still  see  the  great  wahint-tree  of  Tuste  spreading  its  broad 
anns  over  the  spot  where  once  the  multitude  was  gathered  to  odebrate  the 
birthday  of  Charles,  and  where,  as  it  is  said,  the  monarch  himself  would  often 
sit  and  muse»— it  may  be  on  the  isded  glories  of  the  past^  or  on  the  darker 
future. 

The  stranser  may  now  enter  the  palace  without  the  need  ol  the  royal 
permit  whi<»  Charles  the  Fifth,  as  we  have  seen,  thousht  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  make  it  the  subject  of  special  ii^unction  to  nis  son  Philip  on  his 
death-bed.  But  as  he  wanders  through  the  dreary  and  desolate  chambers^ 
now  turned  into  a  magazine  for  grain  and  olives,  the  visitor  will  find  it  no 
easy  matter  to  repeople  them  with  the  images  of  former  days,  when  Charles 
gave  audience  to  foreign  envoys  in  these  very  iH[Mrtments,  and  when  priests 
and  nobles  stood  around  his  bed,  hanging  with  awful  reverence  on  the  last 
accents  of  their  dying  master. 

Without,  the  touch  of  decay  is  upon  everytlung.  The  church  still  stands ; 
but  the  delicately  carved  woodTwork  of  the  oioir,  and  the  beautiful  tiles  that 
adorned  the  walls,  have  fallen  from  their  places  or  been  torn  away  by  the 
hand  of  violence.  All  around,  the  ground  is  covered  with  the  wreck  of  former 
splendours,— with  fallen  columns  and  shattered  arches ;  while  the  black  and 
scathed  walls  of  the  older  doister  still  tower  in  doomy  grandeur  above  the 
scene  of  desolation.  Yet  even  here  kind  Nature  nas  been  busy,  as  usual,  in 
ooverinff  up  the  ravaiEes  of  time  and  violence,— spreading  over  tnem  her  rich 
embroidery  of  wikl  flow«rs,  and  clothing  the  glutftly  skeletOQ  in  a  robe  of 
beauty.* 

Yuste  lives  only  in  the  memory  of  the  past  Already  her  name  begins  to 
disappear  from  the  map.  But  she  will  ever  hold  her  place  in  history ;  and 
travellers  from  many  a  distant  clime  shall  long  repair  to  the  menMxabie  spot 
where,  withdrawn  from  the  turmoil  of  the  wond,  lived  and  died  the  greatest 
monarch  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

*  The  BOflt  coptons.  m  well  es  Intereetlng;  of  Ch«rli«  the  Flftb."    The  rldi  and  etoqaent 
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166.  Showfl  Mthorlty  from  CSiftrles  V.  to 
act  as  regent  nntll  hia  arrival,  16t.  Hia 
dignltT  onhr  nominal,  the  real  power  reat- 
Ing  with  Aimenea,  167.  Made  yioeroy  <tf 
Caatile  by  Cbarlea  V.  on  hia  departure  Ibr 
Uermany,  186.  Choaen  pope  upon  I.«o'a 
death,  »6.  Aa  regent  of  Spain,  hia  plana 
for  rappreaelng  the  Inanrrectiona,  230.  Hia 
incapacity  aa  regent,  231.  Reaneeted  to 
resign,  232.  Padilla,  having  eeiied  the  aeala 
and  archlvee,  leave*  him  without  power, 
233.  Two  noblemen  appointed  by  Qiarles 
aa  his  anociatee  in  the  regency,  233.  The 
Junta  demand  of  Gharieathat  hui  regency  be 
declared  void,  234.  Aasnmes  the  pontifi- 
cate, 244.  Ill  feeling  of  the  Italiana,  244. 
His  Jnatice  and  moderation,  244.  Hia  en- 
dcavoura  ibr  peace,  244.  Death  of,  349. 
Joy  of  the  Roman  people,  249.  Cardinal  de' 
Medici  choaen  hia sueceasoraa  Clement  VII., 
249.  The  theological  learning  and  simple 
manners  of  Adrian,  263.  Hia  endc-avonra 
to  suppress  Luther's  opinions,  263.  He  de- 
nounces the  oorrnptlona  of  the  Church,  263. 
The  difflcnltiea  resulting  from  hia  candour, 
265. 
Africa,  desolations  occasioned  by  the  Gotha  in, 

91. 
Agricola  appointed  by  the  emperor  to  prepare 

the  InteHMy  468. 
Alx-la^^niapelle.  the  emperor  Cbarlea  crowned 
there,  l»2.    Ferdinand  crowned  king  of  the 
Romans  there,  31*2. 
Alarcon,  Don  Ferdinand,  intrusted  with  the 
custody  of  Francis  taken  prisoner  at  the 
battle  of  Pavia,  264.    Delivers  up  the  cap- 
tive kiuR,  276.     Bent  as  ambaiwador  to 
Francis,  232.   Intrusted  with  the  custody  of 
Pope  Cloraent,  290. 
Albany.  John  Stuart,  duke  of.  commands  the 
French  army  sent  by  Fraocia  L  to  invade 
Naples.  261. 
Albert,  elector  of  Mentc,  is  faitmsted  with  the 
publication  of  in<1ulgenoe«  in  Gumany,  193. 
Albert  of  Brande*  bung  galna  poasemflon  (if 

Krt  of  Pniesia,  280.    Marriea  a  princess  of 
nmark  and  professes  the  Protestant  rc- 
llgioD,  360.   Joina  tho  evparor  against  Uko 


Protestant  league,  418.  Endeavouring  to 
Join  Maurice  with  bis  forces,  ia  intercepted 
and  beaten  by  the  elector  of  Saxony,  429. 
Charles  undertakes  to  release  him  Arom 
his  obligation  to  the  elector  of  Saxony,  472. 
Sent  by  Maurice  to  hasten  the  march  of  his 
ally,  Henry  II.,  486.  His  ambition  and 
lawless  warfare,  493.  Included  In  the  treaty 
between  Maurice  and  the  emperor,  upon 
conditions,  498.  RefUaee  to  take  the  benefit 
of  the  trpaty  of  Fassau,  499.  After  hover- 
ing on  both  armiea,  Joins  the  emperor  at  the 
aiege  of  Metz.  602.  Employs  a  new  army, 
60«.  Defeated  in  battle  by  Maurice.  607. 
Leviea  a  new  army,  but  is  defeated  by  Henry 
of  Brunswick,  608.  Hia  &U  and  subsequent 
carper,  606. 
Alciintartf,  orders  ot  74. 
Alen^on,  duchess  of,  intercedes  for  the  release 

of  her  brother  Fnuods,  273. 
Alexander  VL,  Pope,  60,  76.    Character  of; 

206. 
Alfonso,  king  of  Naples,  clalma  the  dochy  of 

Milan.  66. 
Alfred  the  Great,  11. 

Algiers,  its  king  murdered  and  the  gorem- 
ment  seised  by  Home  Barbarossa,  326. 
Governed  by  Hayrad  n.  his  brother.  827. 
Is  taken  umFer  the  protection  uf  the  sultan, 
327.  Expedition  planned  bv  Charles  against, 
376.  A  storm  prostrates  his  army  and  sinks 
his  fleet.  376,  377. 
Alrsschid,  bis  pretensiona  to  the  throne  of 
Tunis,  327.  338.  Treachery  of  Barbarossa 
towards  him,  328. 
Alva,  duke  of,  remains  faitbfhl  to  Ferdinand, 
169.  Defends  Perpignon,  382.  Commander 
of  the  emperor's  forces  against  the  city  of 
Metz,  602.  Appointed  general  of  the  im- 
perial forces  in  Piedmont.  624.  Made  vicar 
general  in  Italy,  with  supreme  military 
authority.  634.  Not  successful  In  his  cam- 
psign.  624.  Commands  the  forces  of  Philip 
against  the  pope,  646.  His  victorious  pro- 
n^^8  towaros  Roma,  632.  Is  compelled  by 
Philip's  treaty  to  aak  the  pope's  pardon. 

633. 
Amcrstorf  sent  as  an  associate  with  Xlmenr-s 

in  the  regency  of  Castile  by  Churlee  V.,  171. 
Ammlanus,  bis  character  of  the  Huns  92. 
Amurath.  the  corpa  of  Janizaries  formed  by 

him,  87. 
Awhaptleti,  the  rising  of.  In  Weatphalia, 
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their  rate  lb  Minister,  and  tbefar  floal  orer- 
throw,3l»>^34.    See  MaOthitu  mA  BoocoUL. 

Anhalt,  the  prince  of,  atows  the  doctrfaiee  of 
Lather.  263.  Aids  In  the  leegne  of  the  Pro- 
testants  against  Charles.  418. 

Angleria,  Peter  Martjr,  his  testhaooy  as  to 
the  shameleas  rapacity  of  Oie  Flenklsh  fol- 
lowers of  Charles  v.,  lt«. 

Angonltoe,  the  count  of,  50. 

AngQkH  Frsj  MarUn  de,  prior  of  Ynsfecw  M8» 

A^o,  ooDtest  for  the  kinfldooi  off  Mh»1m  bj 
the  hoQse  ot  64,  66. 

Appeal,  the  right  of,  36-80. 

Appeals,  first  entectained  tnm  baronial 
courts,  134. 

AiabUn  scholars,  36.    Phflosophers,  126. 

Aragon,  oontest  for  the  kingdom  of  Nsples  Ij 
the  boose  oC  66.  Rise  of  the  kingdom  ot 
68.  lu  OBloa  with  CMtile,  68.  Ap- 
polntmeot  and  power  of  the  jutUm,  134, 
135.  Note  conoerning  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  the  soTerelgns  of,  136, 136.  FrtTl- 
lege  of  onion  among  Its  nobility,  135, 136. 
Rise  of  representative  branch  of  govern- 
ment ot  136.  Jealous  care  of  Its  penple  for 
their  liberties,  136, 137.  Opposition  to  the 
Inquisition  in,  137.  Ferdinand  receives  the 
crown  of,  155.  The  Cortes  delay  in  reoog- 
Blsing  Charles  as  king,  and  attach  conditions 
to  the  donative  voted,  176, 177.  Don  John 
de  Lanusamade  viceroy,  186.  The  spirit  of 
sedlUsB  suppressed  In,  S43.  Increase  off 
royal  power  In,  gained  by  Philip,  576. 

Armies,  the  number  sad  ooodltlon  oi;  In  the 
beginning  of  the  fifteenth  oentury,  41. 

Army,  the  flnt  standing,  in  Prance,  44,  46. 

Artols  seised  by  Louis  XI.,  46.  Partly  re- 
stored by  Charlea  VIII.,  53. 

Ass.  sooount  of  the  feast  of  the,  lOS. 

Augsburg,  the  emperor's  entry  into,  310.  Aib- 
mfts  to  the  emperur,  after  Joining  the  Smal- 
kakilc  league,  438.  The  emperor  violently 
alters  the  government  ot,  461.  Seised  1^ 
If  anrice,  488. 

Augsburg.  Oonftssloii  oC  SIO.  Lssgne  to 
malntahi  the,  539. 

Aullc  Council  of  Qermany,  powers  U,  160. 

Aumale,  duke  of;  brother  of  the  duke  of  Oulse, 
taken  prisoner  at  the  siese  of  Meta,  803. 

Attstris,  rise  of  the  house  of,  by  the  aoonlsitlon 
of  Hungary  and  Bohemia.  301, 29i.  Progreas 
of  the  house  of,  575.  676,  577. 

Avignon,  the  psiwU  authority  transforred  to^ 
60. 

Avila,  the  palntar  and  duonldsr  of  Cbarleo  V ., 
630.631. 


«  Balance  of  Power,"  origin  of;  63. 

Bankers,  the  first,  132, 133. 

Barbaroasa.  Hayradin,  succeeds  Horacss  king 
of  Algiers,  327.  Comes  under  the  protection 
of  the  sultan,  327.  Appointnl  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Turkish  fleet,  337.  Determines 
to  conquer  Tunis,  337.  His  plan  sncoeesf^l, 
117,336.    He'll atMsksd  by  a' largo ta«. 


nean  force  under  Chsriss  v.,  S20,  S30.  De- 
fested,  330,  331.  DevssUtes  the  ooast  of 
Naplea,  348.  His  fleet  ravages  the  ooMSt  of 
Calabria,  386.  Alda  Francia  In  the  siege 
of  Nice,  386,  387. 

Barbarossa,  Horoc,  his  victory  over  theSpaniah 
troops,  173.  His  birth  snd  career  as  a  cor- 
sair, 326.  Becomes  king  of  Algiers,  336. 
Acquires  Tremeoen,  327.  Is  sUln  in  Tro- 
mecen,  327.  Succeeded  bf  his  brother  Hay- 
radin, 327. 

Barbery  Sutea,  condition  of;  336,  336.  Usur- 
pation of  Horuc  and  Hayradin,  326,  S27. 
The  expedition  of  Charies  V.,  320-3S2. 

Baroelona,its  trade  snd  wealth  at  the  close  of 
the  fifteenth  oentury,  138.  Reception  of  tho 
emperor  in,  306. 

Barons,  their  ri^  of  jiAgiBg  CBoaes  In  Iheir 
own  fielh,  123,  el  see.  Appeals  allowed  lltom 
the  courts  of;  124.    Bee  Xniet,  JTMm. 

Bayard,  the  Chevalkr,  eoorasander  at  Mesttren* 
2i0.  His  chsMoter,  servloes,  and  death, 
251,252. 

Belgrade,  caatne  of,  by  Solyman,  S38. 

Bellay,  William  de,  an  agent  sent  by  Frsncta 
into  Qermany,  313.  An  agent  sent  bw 
Francis  to  the  Proteslon  IS,  334. 335.  French 
general  in  Pledssent,  piociniea  proof  of  tbn 
guilt  of  Del  Quaato  in  the  murder  of  Bin- 
eon,  380. 

Benefices,  the  right  of  bestowing. 
300.    Openly  sold.  310. 

Blacb  Bands,  the,  53. 

BoocoM,  John,  an  Anabaptist 
Rules  Munsterln  place  of  Maithiaa.  331.  b 
crowned  king,  381,  322.  M>irri«o  fourteen 
wivea,338.  b  besieged  in  Mnnster  by  the 
German  princes,  333.  The  town  captured 
and  he  pnt  to  death  with  torture,  333. 

Bohemia,  FenHnand  of  Austria  elected  kins 
of,  201.  lYogress  of  the  Refhrmatloa  in, 
452.  An  association  Is  Ibrmed  to  aid  the 
league  of  SmalkaMe,  452.  Vengeance  taken 
by  Ferdinand.  463.  Loss  of  the  sndeni 
wivtlegce  of  the  kinedom,  463. 

Bologna,  the  General  Council  m^panm  ftaok 
Trent  to,  454. 

Bonnivet  appointed  to  oommand  tbe  fotoen 
against  Hllan,  S4S.  Hla  inactivity  and  rp- 
treat,  348,  249.  Defeated  by  Peaoara  and 
Iffcrone,  and  Ibreed  to  retreat  ftum  the 
Milanese,  251,  852.  His  rash  counsel  to 
Francis  in  favour  of  the  expedllien  aninat 
Milan,  250.  He  advises  the  siege  of  Pavla. 
300.    His  death,  263. 

Books,  scareKy  of.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  102. 

Boris,  Oathsrine  i,  her  msrrlsgewith  Lnther, 
279. 

Bozja,  Frsndfco  de,  vtslta  the  empeior.  603, 
604.  Sent  on  a  missian  to  IH>rtugai  by 
Charlee,  «35. 

Boroughs,  reprtwntattves  of,  summoned  to 
parlTament,  19. 

Biinlllon,  Robet  de  U  Mark,  lord  ot  dedaren 
war  against  Charles,  219. 

Boulogne,  besieged  by  Heniy  VIIL,  394. 
Taken,  398. 

«karii%d«keoi;iit 
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8 reference  ihown  by  Fnmds  to  the  dake 
'AlencoD,  22ii.  Hte  btrih  and  character, 
'146.  The  trcatn^Dt  he  received  lW>m 
Loolae,  the  king's  mother,  M6.  Her  amo- 
rous passion,  346.  Her  tevence,  24T.  He 
elndes  the  kins,  M7,  248.  Vaine  of  the 
■errioes  of,  to  im  emperor,  351.  Pn^ect  of 
the  emperor  for  giving  him  noeaeaslon  of 
Provence,  267,  268.  Value  of  his  servioea 
to  the  emperor  in  the  Italian  campaign,  MO. 
IMspleased  becanse  Lannoy  had  carried  off 
Francis  withont  consultation  with  him,  269. 
Goes  to  Madrid  to  look  out  for  his  own 
interests,  269.  His  reception  by  the  em- 
peror and  court,  173.  Eleanora  of  Portugal 
not   inclined  to  marry  him,  273.    Made 

Sneral  in  place  of  Pescaia,  and  duke  of 
ilan,  373.  Captures  the  castle  of  Milan, 
283.  His  necessities  and  expedients  to  raise 
money  for  his  army  In  Milan,  286.  Libe- 
rates Morone,  386.  Admits  Morone  Into  his 
confidence,  286.  Leavea  Milan,  386.  Me- 
naces Florence,  387,  288.  Resolves  to  taka 
Rome,  388.  The  assault,  289.  Hia  dentb, 
389. 

Brandenburg,  the  elector  of,  embraces  Luther's 
opinions,  263.  The  margraves  oi;  become 
kln9iofPrnsMia,380.  BeeAtbgrtqfBrandei^ 
burg, 

Brandenburg  Anspacb,  John,  marquis  ol^ 
refuses  to  acknowledce  the  Interim,  460. 

Brandenburg  Bareith,  John  of;  Joins  the  em- 
peror against  the  Protesunt  league,  418. 

Bravo,  Don  John,  commander  of  the  insurgent 
forces  of  Segovia,  taken  prisoner  and  exe- 
cuted, 340. 

Bretagne,  dukes  of,  43.  The  belrcas  «(  mar- 
rlM  to  Charles  Yin,  61. 

Brissac,  Marshal,  commander  of  the  French 
forces  in  Piedmont,  gains  advantage  over  the 
duke  of  Alva,  634. 

Britons,  their  supplication  to  the  Bomam  ftr 
aid  against  the  Hcts,  90. 

Bruges  39. 

Brunswick,  the  duke  of,  embraces  Luther's 
opinions,  363.  Takes  the  AeM  against 
Mnncer,  278. 

Brunswtek,  Henry,  duke  oi;  undertaking  to 
carry  into  effect  an  imperial  decree  «mut 
Ooslar,  is  attacked  by  the  league  of  Smal- 
knlde  and  driven  fh>m  his  dominions,  389. 
Driven  from  his  dominions  by  the  Protestent 
princes,  endeavours  to  recover  his  position 
by  force,  403.  Is  taken  prisoner,  408.  De- 
feate  Albert  of  Brandenbuiv  in  battle,  608. 

Bucer  appointed  to  represent  the  Protestant 
cause  In  a  debate,  371. 

Burgundy,  dukes  of,  42.  Seiied  by  Louis  XL, 
48.  The  schemes  for  the  mairlage  of  the 
heiress  of,  49, 50.  The  deputies  of,  reftise 
to  consent  to  the  treaty  whereby  Francia 
ceded  the  country  to  Charlea,  282. 


Onsar,  his  account  of  the  andent  Germans,  93; 

94. 
CtaOetan,  Gwdfaul,  appelated  te  hear  Lvllier, 


198.    Demands  Luther's  recantation,  198. 

Demands  of  the  elector  to  send  Luther  a 

prisoner  to  Rume,  199. 
CMaia,  taken  by  the  French  under  the  duke  of 

Guise,  669.  560,  639. 
Galatrava,  the  military  order  of,  74. 
Oambray,  the  league  of,  66,  66. 
Campe,  peace  oi;  between  Henry  YIII.  and 

Francis,  417. 
Ouapegglo,  nuncio  of  Pope  Clement  to  the 

diet  at  Nuremberg,  266. 
Canon  Law.    See  Lam, 
Caraflk,  afterwards  Pope  Paul  IV.,  his  dka- 

racter,  etc,  633,  634. 
Carlos,  Don,  his  meeting  with  his  graadfither 

the  emperor,  697,  698. 
Carlostadiua,  a  reformer,  his  fanatical  exoesaes, 

262. 
Csirania,  ardibtsbop  of  Toledo^  visitt  the 

emperor  upon  his  death-bod,  662.  His  words 

are  reported  by  Regla  to  the  Holy  Ofllc^ 

Ctetaldo,  set  aa  a  ^  by  Ferdinand  upon 
Mattlnuni,  483.  Astassinatiw  MarttnunU 
483. 

CasUle,  ite  noMea  try  and  depoae  King  Henrv 
IV.,  09,  70.  The  form  of  government  ot 
71,  72.  Note  UfHm  the  consUtution  of,  137. 
The  representative  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment of,  137.  Isabella  raised  to  the  throne 
of,  166.  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  appointed 
regent  of,  167.  Jeakmsy  of  the  people  of; 
towarda  Ferdinand  of  Aragon,  169.  The 
nobility  prefier  Philip  to  Fenunand  asregent, 
169.  Ferdinand  attempts  teaupphmt  Joanna 
and  her  posterity,  169.  He  martlea  a  niece 
of  lionb  XU.,  169.  Philip  obtalna  the 
regency,  160.  His  death,  161.  Contest  for 
the  regency,  162.  Maximilian  clalma  it^ 
163.  Ferdinand  Is  supported  by  Ximenes, 
163, 163.  Becomes  regent,  163.  Tranqnil- 
lltv  under  Ferdtaiand,  163.  Territ<«1ce  in 
Africa  annexed  te  the  crown  of;  163.  Fep> 
dinand  diea,  164.  Ho  appoints  Cardinal 
Ximenes  regent  until  the  arrival  of  Charles 
v.,  166.  Adrian  of  Utrecht  authorised  by 
Charles  to  assume  the  regency.  167.  The 
real  power  wielded  by  XQnenea,  167.  Xi- 
menes Indncea  the  people  toreceivo  Charles 
as  king,  168.  He  cnrtaila  the  power  of  the 
nobles,  168, 109.  Procures  fi>r  the  crown  a 
military  force,  169.  Bnlaigea  the  royal 
revenue  by  wrceting  crown  lands  fnm  the 
possession  of  the  nobles,  170.  The  nobles 
send  a  deputetlon  to  Ximenes  and  receive 
hia  answer,  170.  The  Flemish  ministers  oC 
Charlea  persuade  him  to  send  associates  In 
the  regency  to  curb  Ximenes,  171.  Ximenes 
retains  an  easy  somemacy,  171.  The  Cortes 
proclaim  Charles  V.  king,  and  vote  him  an 
allowance,  176.  The  oppoeition  of  the 
people  to  the  assumption  of  the  Imperial 
dignity  by  Charlea,  186.  The  Ooriea  remon- 
strate affdnst  assembling  In  Gallda,  185. 
186.  The  nobles  are  gained  over  to  the 
king,  186.  The  Cardinal  Adrian  made 
Ticmy  of,  186.  Indignation  of  the  Cas- 
tUians  at  the  appelntaient,  186.    ' 
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tkns  Id,  S».  Tbe  "Holy  JunU,"  232. 
rbe  iDSttTgeats  act  in  the  name  of  Queen 
Jouina,  233.  Charles  eemis  letters  to  the 
ctUe8endDubleeor.233.  The  remoDstmnce 
of  the  holy  JnnU,  234.  235.  AUrm  of  tbe 
noblei  at  the  reTolutionary  plans  of  the 
Junta,  236.  Tbe  revolutloniata  take  the  field, 
236.  Oonde  de  Haro  obtains  possession  of 
Queen  Joanna,  the  great  seal,  etc,  237. 
The  insurgents  supplied  with  money  by  tbe 
wiib  of  Padilla,  238.  Unwillingness  of  the 
nobles  to  attack  the  Junta,  238.  Their  pro- 
posals f6r  a  nnkm  against  royal  miKgovsra- 
ment,  238.  The  caoies  of  division  and 
weakness,  238.  239.  Defeat  of  the  Junta, 
339-241.  Effect  of  the  nnsuooessftil  reTolt 
to  etrangtben  the  royal  power,  242.  Tbe 
Oortes  and  tbe  cities  lose  their  privileges, 
342.  Charles's  clemency,  244.  The  Cortes 
lefnie  to  grant  money  to  (Carles,  and  com- 
plain of  his  fbreim  policy,  366.  TheCoriee 
dismlsaed  by  Charles,  366.  Tbe  power  of 
the  nobles  on  the  waae,  SS«.  The  Incceaie 
of  royal  power  ia,  gained  by  Charles  V^ 
676. 

Catalonia,  rebellion  in,  69. 

Ceibarine  of  Aiagoo,  qnsea  of  Henry  VIIL 
See  Hmry  VIII. 

CaTalry,  former  impoitanoe  of;  41, 46. 

Cerisolee,  victory  of  the  French  at,  893. 

Cbdlons,  PbllihfTt  de,  commander  of  the  army 
after  the  death  of  Bourbon,  260.    JUUed  at 


B  slece  of  Florenee,  SOT. 
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Ghampe  de  Mars  andde  Mai,  aooonni  of  these 
aasemblice  of  the  Gauls,  140. 

Charlemagne,  II ,  86.  Dismemberment  of  the 
empiro  of.  80.  His  admlnMratloo  of  Jus- 
tice, 124. 

Charles  IV „  emperor  of  Gennany,  diaslpetee 
the  imperial  domaina,  146.  His  observa- 
tions on  tbe  manners  of  the  deisy,  306^ 
note. 

Charles  V.,  biith  and  panntage  ot  1 66.  Hie 
dominions  enlaxged  ny  his  nandfather  Fer- 
dinand, 163.  Jealousy  of  Ferdinand  to- 
wards, 163.  Ferdinand's  will  in  fiivour  o^ 
164.  His  sge  and  residence  at  the  death 
of  Ferdinand,  164.  His  edocatloa  under 
Cbtevres,l64,l66.  His  eharaoter  and  man- 
ners, 166.  Tbe  venality  of  the  Flemish 
rourtlere,  and  the  ooBsequrat  indlgnatloB  of 
Ximenes,  lT2.  He  Is  niged  by  Xlmenes  to 
set  out  for  Spain,  173.  The  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  his  doing  so,  172. 173.  He  makes 
a  treaty  with  Francis  of  France.  173.  Endea- 
«  vonrs  of  Ghi^vres  and  the  Flemings  to  pre- 
vent his  going  to  Spain.  173.  He  makes 
the  Jouroey.  174.  His  reception,  174.  His 
neglect  of  the  wholeionie  advice  of  Xime- 
nes, 174.  His  cold  and  cruel  tTeatment  of 
Ximenes.  followed  hv  the  death  of  tbe 
latter,  174,  176.  He  is  proclaimed  king, 
though  not  without  difficulty,  176.  His 
gross  partiality  towards  bis  Flemish  favour- 
ites, 176.  Their  shameless  rapadty.  176. 
His  ignorltioeof  tbe  Spanish  langirngf*,  176. 
He  appoints  Bauvage  chancellor  of  Castile, 
176;  and  appolnis  Os  Croy  arehbisbop  of 


Toledo,  176.  Viitts  the  capital  of  Angon, 
176.  Tbe  difficulty  he  enomntcred  Inbelnv 
recognized  as  king,  176.  Caution  of  Ute 
Cortes  in  granting  falm  money,  176,  177. 
He  refuses  to  give  up  Navarre,  177.  He  te 
coldly  received  in  Catalonia,  177.  Tbe 
nobles  of  Castile  form  a  league  against  the 
Flemish  favourites  of  the  king.  177.  He 
neglecta  their  rnnonstranoes,  177.  Aspires 
to  become  emperor  in  room  of  Mazlmilian, 
deceased,  argumenta  and  arts  employed, 
177-179.  The  Swiss  cantons  espouse  bis 
cause.  186.  Pope  Leo  X.  endeavours  to 
ftuntrate  his  election,  180, 181.  Frederic  of 
Saxony  declines  in  his  favour.  181, 182.  He 
offers  Frederic  money,  which  is  promptly 
reAised,  182.  He  Is  unanimously  elected  em- 

Eiror,  183.  His  ambasiadocs  sign  a  eapite- 
ticn  or  contract  with  bis  sul^is,  183. 
His  Joy  at  the  result,  183.  Assumes  the 
style  of  majtMtg^  183.  Accepto  tbe  imperial 
dignity,  184.  The  opposlti  «  of  bis  Spanish 
sutdecta  to  his  becoming  emperor,  183, 184. 
Dioorders  in  Valencia,  184, 186.  The  nobles 
refuse  to  acknowledge  Adrian  as  his  repre- 
sentative. 186.  He  aids  the  pec^le  agidnst 
tbe  nobl?a,  186.  The  feeling  in  Castile 
against  his  removal,  186.  He  summons 
the  Cortes  to  meet  in  Oalida,  185.  He 
gains  over  tbe  nobles  and  obtains  a  dona- 
Uve,  186.  He  makes  Cardinal  Adrian  vice- 
roy of  Castile,  186.  Departa  for  Germany, 
186.  Ressons  for  immediately  viaiting 
Germany,  187.  Grounds  for  hostility  be- 
tween himself  and  Francis  I.,  187.  188. 
Endeavours  to  gain  tbe  alliance  of  Henry 
VIU.  of  EngUnd.  188.  Visita  England, 
190. 191.  Gains  over  Wolsey  to  his  interest, 
191.  Is  crowned  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  192. 
Calla  a  diet  at  Worms  to  suppress  the  Re- 
formation, 193.  Summons  Xnther  to  the 
diet  at  Worms,  214.  Reasons  which  pre- 
vented bim  fh)m  favouring  Lutber,  214. 
Decree  against  Lutber.  214.  Probability  ef 
a  war  with  Francis  I.,  216.  Manceuvres  of 
Pope  Leo  between  the  rival  monarchs,  316. 
et  Mq.  Makes  a  treaty  with  Pope  Leo 
against  Francis.  217,  218.  Conceals  bis 
movementa  ftom  Chievres.  218.  Death  of 
Gbievres,  218.  Francis  makes  war  sgslnst 
bim.  in  behalf  of  tbe  children  of  D'Albrvt, 
for  Navarie,  218.  The  country  cononered, 
219.  Navarre  reconquered,  219.  Robert 
de  la  Mark  of  Bouillon  declares  war  against 
him,  219.  Sends  an  army  to  chastise  I)b 
U  Mark,  230.  Heniy  VIU.  undertakes  to 
mediate,  and  appolnta  Wolsey,  220.  Tbe 
congress  unsuccessftil,  221.  Makes  a  new 
treaty  with  Henry  through  Wolsey,  231. 
The  pope  Leo  X.  espouses  bis  cause  in 
Italy  against  the  French,  222.  333.  His 
general,  Pescsra,  takes  Milan  from  the 
French,  224.  Adrian  of  Utrecht  made  pope 
by  bis  influence.  226.  Colonna  rednoes 
Genos,  226.  Visits  Henry  in  Englsnd,  227. 
I jiutrec  attrmpto  to  recono  uer  the  M I  lanese, 
226.  Lantrec  defeated  through  the  vigt- 
lanee  of  Morons,  225, 226.    Heniy  dedarsi 
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war  against  Francis,  32T.  Grants  the 
island  of  MalU  to  the  Knights  of  St.  John, 
228.  He  arrives  in  Spain,  229.  Insurrec- 
tions during  his  absence.  229-233.  Sends  a 
circular  letter  to  the  cities  of  Castile,  233. 
Also  to  the  nobles,  233.  The  demands  of 
the  "  HolT  Junta,"  234.  235.  Ketum  of 
the  commission  without  presenting  tlie  re- 
monstrance, 236.  The  royalists  and  the 
insurgents  Ulce  the  field,  236,  237.  Sao- 
cess  of  the  former,  237 .  Divisions  and  weak- 
ness of  the  latter,  238.  239.  Defeat  of  the 
insurgents.  239-241.  Increase  of  his  power 
upon  the  defeat  of  the  Junta,  242.  His 
viceroy  suppresses  the  insurrection  In  Va- 
lencia, 243.  The  divisions  between  the 
Spanish  Icingdoms  prevent  a  successftil  con*- 
federacj,  243,  244.  HLs  clemency  to  the 
rebels,  244.  Adrian  upon  becoming  pope 
desires  to  bring  about  peace,  246.  The 
Italian  states  Join  with  him  against  Francis, 
246.  The  dulce  of  Bourbon  Joins  him,  247. 
Defence  of  Milan,  248,  249.  His  neglect  of 
his  promise  to  Wolsey,  249.  Wolsey's  re- 
sentment, 249.  The  movements  of  Henry 
VIII.,  hU  ally,  260.  Hto  ill  success  against 
Burgundy  and  Guienne.  260.  Renewal  of 
hostilities,  250,  261.  Pope  Clement  endear 
vours  to  make  peace,  251.  His  generaUi 
drive  the  French  from  the  Milanese,  251, 
26X  Views  of  the  lUlian  states  as  to  his 
quarrel  with  Francis,  257.  His  project  for 
invading  Provence,  267.  Defeat  ofbts  forces, 
25rt.  His  possessions  and  military  resources, 

259.  Movements  of  his  Ibrces  in  Italy,  269, 

260.  The  genius  and  bravery  of  his  gene- 
rals, 260.  Siege  of  Favta,  260.  Pope  Cle- 
ment becomes  Jealous  of  his  success,  261. 
The  Imperial  forces  march  to  the  relief  of 
Pavia,  262.  Defeat  and  capture  of  Francis, 
262,  263.  His  reception  of  the  news,  264. 
Policy  of  Henry  VlII.,  265,  266.  Henry 
demands  the  custody  of  Francis,  266.  Re- 
fuses to  ratiiV  Lanno3r's  treaty  with  the 
nope,  but  yet  keeps  the  pope's  money,  266. 
His  narrow  resources  a  theck  to  his  am- 
bition, 267.  His  demands  of  the  captive 
king  Francis,  267.  Carries  Francis  to  Spain, 
268.  Henry  VIII.  makes  an  alliance  with 
France  against  him,  268.  The  conspiracy 
of  Morone  agninst  him,  268-271.  His 
treatment  of  Francis,  271.  Makes  him  a 
visit,  272.  His  reception  of  Bourbon,  272. 
Makes  him  general  in  Italy,  and  duke  of 
Milan.  272.  Proposes  hard  terms  for  the 
release  of  Francis,  273.  Signs  a  treaty  for 
the  liberation  of  Francis,  273.  Marries  Isa- 
bella of  Portugal.  275.  Receives  a  laroe 
dowry,  276.  State  of  Germany  during  his 
absence,  276,  et  teq.  Francis  delays  the 
execution  of  the  treatv,  280.  Francis  forms 
a  league  with  the  Italian  states  against 
him,  281.  The  pope  absolves  Francis  from 
his  oath,  281.  Sends  ambassadors  to  sum- 
mon Francis  to  perform  his  agreement 
or  return  a  prisoner  to  Madrid.  282.  Com- 
plains of  the  bad  faith  of  Francis,  282. 
Uia  preparations,  263.    His  forces  nndar 


the  duke  ot  B<»urbon  take  Milan,  283.  His 
ambassador  induces  Cardinal  Colonna  to 
surprise  the  pope,  284.  He  dictates  terms 
to  the  pope,  284.  Increase  of  his  army,  and 
straitened  circumstances,  386.  Lannoy 
makes  a  treaty  with  the  pope,  287 ;  which 
Bourbon  disregards,  287,  288.  The  assault 
of  Rome  by  his  troops  under  Bourbon,  289, 
290.  His  secret  Joy  at  the  reduction  of  Rome 
and  the  capture  of  the  pope,  291.  His  dis- 
inclination to  suppress  the  Reformation  in 
Germany,  292.  His  appeal  tnm  the  pope 
to  a  general  council,  292.  Indignation 
throngliont  Europe  at  bis  treatment  of  the 
pope,  293.  League  against  him,  293, 294,295. 
His  generals  unable  to  govern  their  troope 
In  Rome,  or  lead  them  to  any  new  expedi- 
tion, 294,  295.  Operations  of  the  allies 
against  him,  295.  His  reasons  for  not 
carrying  the  pope  to  Spain,  296.  The 
Oortes  of  Castile  reftase  to  grant  him  money, 
896.  Agrees  to  liberate  the  pope  upon  an 
exorbitant  ransom,  296.  The  pope  malces 
bid  escape,  296.  His  propositions  to  Fntnds 
and  Henry  declined  or  evaded,  297.  They 
declare  war  against  him,  297.    His  replies, 

297.  Francis  challenges  him  to  smgle 
combat,  298.  His  army  at  last  leaves  Rome, 

298.  Enten  Naples,  298.  His  army  in 
Maples  liesleged  l^  the  allies  under  Lautrec, 

299.  Defections  and  disssfters  in  the  allied 
army,  299-301 .  His  army  routs  the  French 
in  the  M  ilanene,  302.  Movements  for  peace 
1^  Marnret  of  Austria  and  Louise  of  Savoy, 
803.  Makes  a  treaty  with  the  pope,  303. 
Concludes  a  treaty  with  Francis  st  Cambray, 
803,304.  Contrast  in  character  between  him 
and  Francis,  304,  806.  Lands  in  Italy,  306. 
His  reception  in  Barcelona,  806.  Meets  the 
pope  at  Bologna,  306.  His  conduct  in  Itaty, 
306,  307.  Pardons  Sforsa,  gives  him  possee- 
slun  of  Milan  and  bis  nieco  in  marriage,  307. 
Re-establishes  Alexander  de*  Medici  in 
Florence,  807.  Proclaimed  king  of  Lom- 
bardy  and  emperor  of  the  Romans,  308. 
Turns  attention  to  the  state  of  religion  tn 
Germany,  308.  Hia  interview  with  the  pope 
ooncerning  the  Protestants,  309.  His  entry 
into  Augsburg,  810.  Eiforts  at  conciliation 
without  avail,  819.  Advises  a  decree 
against  the  Protestants.  811.  Makes  his 
brother  Ferdinand  king  of  the  Romans,  811, 
818.  Indisposed  to  extirpate  the  Protes- 
tants, 813.  Gomes  to  an  agreement  with 
the  Protestant  princes,  813,  814.  Raises  an 
army  to  repel  flyman,  814.  Forces  him  to 
retire,  314.  Meets  the  pope  a  second  time 
at  Bologna,  814.  Urges  him  to  call  a  general 
council,  315.  Induces  the  Italian  states  to 
form  a  league  !br  their  defence,  S15,  816. 
Disbands  hb  iSorces  in  Italy,  316.  Sails  for 
Spain,  316.  Francis  endeavours  to  excite 
the  enmity  of  the  pope  sgainst  him,  316, 
817.  Undertaken  to  restore  Muley-Hascen 
to  the  throne  of  Tun  18,  328,  329.  Heads  the 
expedition,  329.  Reduces  the  Goletta,  329, 
830.  Conquers  Barbarussa,  330.  His  troops 
phinder  the  dty,  331.     Imposes  a  treaty 
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apoo  Mntey-HiMMi,  331.  TIm  Com  of  the 
emperor  ftom  ibis  vnderUklng,  332.  The 
duke  of  Sevoy  Applies  to  htm  tar  eld,  33T. 
Telc^  poeeeawloa  of  MiUn  upon  the  deeth 
of  Sfone,  33S.  HU  dnpUdtj  towerde 
Frencie  ooncerniDC  MiUn.  338.  Prpperee 
f-r  war,  338.  BCakee4ui  hanuigae  en^nit 
FrancieetRoaie»339,340.  OommenoeiBent 
of  hoeUlitle«,  341.  He  is  eUed  hf  the 
treeaoQ  of  Saluoee,  843.  Invedee  FnuMe, 
343.  Baffled  by  the  caattoue  poU^  of  the 
French,  343,  344.  Hie  retreat,  34ft.  ProeU- 
maUoQ  agaioat  him  Iw  Fraada.  348.  A 
truoe  agned  upon,  347,  348.  The  sultan 
joins  Fraads  against  him,  34T,  348.  The 
pope  endeavours  to  bring  him  and  F^ands 
togeiber,  348,  348.  Invited  bj  Fraada  to 
TMt  him,  349»  3M.  Marriea  hto  aatnral 
daughter,  ICargsrei,  to  the  grandson  of  the 
pope,  350.  Aids  Goemo  d^  Medid  In  bis 
goverameot  of  Flomiee,  381.  Reaewa 
negoilations  wHh  HeniyVlII.,  363.  Hte 
poUcj  towarda  the  Germaa  Protestaata,  383, 
883,  354.  His  aotion  with  referenoe  to  the 
proposed  ooaadl,  383.  MatioTinbisacmiee 
onaooonntofaRcar8ofpaydae,388.  The 
Ooitce  of  GsstUe  reftise  to  graat  him  money, 
358.  DIsBolvce  tbe  Oortea,  358.  Depressee 
the  nobles,  358.  His  pmdenoe  or  timidly 
towards  the  dnlce  of  Iniantsdo^  36Y.  The 
dty  of  Ghent  reftises  to  pay  Ita  quota  of 
taxes,  38Y.  His  bangbty  traatment  of  the 
measeageri  fh»m  Gheat»  888.  Fraads  ia- 
ftrms  him  of  tbe  pfoposal  of  Gheot,  368. 
Obtains  permission  to  pass  through  Fnaoe^ 
880.  HU  visit  In  PariaTMl.  Delays  fU- 
fllllng  his  promise  to  Frauds  oonoemlog 
Milan.  881.  His  cruel  tnatmeat  of  the  tai- 
■nrgeats  la  Gheat^  383.  Beftises  to  give 
Fraads  powewtoa  of  Mllaa,  382.  Is  present 
aft  a  discussion  betweea  the  Protestaata  and 
Gatbolicsta  Germany,  370-372.  His  reasons 
§u  lenity  towarda  tbe  Proteetaati,  872, 378. 
Makco  conoessioas  to  tbe  Protestants,  378. 
GoafBrs  with  tbe  pope  conoeraiag  tbe  rell- 
gioos  difflculties  la  Germaay,  378.  la  on 
willing  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  Hnagary, 
878,378.  Raises  aaespwIltioaagaiBat  the 
piiates  of  Algiers,  375, 876.  U  advised  by 
Duria  not  to  set  ssU  la  the  stormy  season, 
376.  The  army  upon  lauding  is  exposed 
toaftirloustempsst,377.  Most  of  bis  fleet 
destroyed,  377.  Marches  with  his  shattered 
forces  to  MetaAu,  878.  Beaohea  Spain,  378. 
Frauds  meditates  renewal  of  hostilities 
against  blm,  370 ;  bat  is  uaable  to  procure 
active  allies  save  Deamark  and  Swedea, 
38  ••  381.  Marquis  del  Guasii),  goveraor  of 
Mllaa,  murders  two  amfaesradore  of  Fraads* 
880.  Fraads  demaads  redress,  380.  Fraa- 
da eqnipe  fire  armice  against  blm,  381. 
Operationa  ta  Routslllon,  382.  Borrows 
money  of  John,  klag  of  Portugal,  and 
pledgee  to  him  the  Molnora  Islea,  382. 
Oontracta  for  tbe  marriage  of  bii  son  Pbilip 
with  Mary,  daughter  of  Joba,  883.  Sails  to 
Itiily,  888.  conference  with  the  pope,  388. 
Withdraws  his  fcrees  ftvm  Flerenfe^  sa. 


Makes  a  Wgne  with  Hemy  TIII.,38S. 
Invades  the  duchy  of  Clevca  and  bumblee 
tbe  duke,  386. 388.  Redecea  Laadrecy,  but 
is  forced  to  retire.  388.  His  troops  man;h 
to  the  relief  of  Mice,  bedeged  by  tbe  French 
and  Turks,  387.  His  personal  anlmodty 
towards  Francis,  387.  He  endeavoon  to 
■oQse  the  German  princea  againet  Frandi^ 
387.  His  concessions  In  fitvoor  of  th» 
Pro(eBtanta.388,301.  UoldsadietatSplrca, 
880.    HecourtotbechleikoftbeProtestani 


party,  300.  [>emandfl  tbe  asriftanee  of  the 
Genaaa  priacn  amiast  Francis  and  the 
Turks,  300.    War  declared  agalast  Fraads 


la  tbe  name  of  the  empire,  301.  Secures 
tbe  alUaace  of  Denmark  and  England,  301. 
His  army  uader  Del  Guasto  deiieeted  a8 
Cerlsoles.  303.  Takes  tbe  field  agaiaai 
France,  303.  Bedegce  St.  Dialer,  304. 
Waat  of  harmony  in  action  between  Idm 
and  bis  ally,  Henry  VUI.,  304.  Gain  St. 
Dider  by  a  stratagem,  306.  Overtures  mads 
for  peace,  306.  Advaaces  towarda  Pails, 
805.  Demaada  of  Heary  VIII.  to  folfll  his 
agreement,  306.  Makes  a  treaty  with 
Fraada,  398.  HIa  motives  for  maUaK 
peace,  308,  307.  Tbe  pope  remonstntes 
against  bla  course  towaraa  tbe  Protestantis 
307.  His  skill  la  adapting  bla  treaty  with 
Fraads  to  his  circumstaaces,  307,  308. 
ProBiises  Ferdinand's  daughter  la  marriage 
to  tbe  duke  of  Orieaaa.  300.  Has  tbe  gDUft, 
300.  Dedgns  to  bumble  tbe  Pnteataat 
par^  of  Germany.  800.  Favours  the  meeo- 
tng  of  tbe  ooundl  «t  Trent,  300.  Makes 
padflc  overtures  to  tbe  Porte,  300.  402. 
The  diet  aft  Worms,  300.  His  altered  con- 
duct to  tbe  Protestants,  308. 400.  Arrives* 
St  Worma,  401.  Postpones  tbe  settlement 
of  the  difficulty,  401.  Summons  tbe  arcb- 
blalMp  of  Cologne  to  trial  for  hereby,  401. 
Persecutes  tbe  Lutberaas  In  NetherlandB, 
402.  la  freed  fh>m  his  engagement  to 
Franda  by  tbe  death  of  tbe  duke  of  Orlcsaa, 
402.  Declines  remodelling  tbe  treaty  of 
Cremy,  402.  Beftises  to  confirm  the  in- 
vestiture of  Puma,  etc,  granted  by  T  ~ 
Paul  III.  to  bis  son,  Peter  Lewis,  403. 
coaduct  respectins  tbe  oonadl  of  Treat,  404. 
Appreheasions  of  the  Protestants  as  to  bis 
latentions,  406.  Concludes  a  treaty  with 
Solyman,  412.  Counts  iqwn  dlvldona 
smon«  tbe  German  princes,  412.  Opens 
tbe  diet  8ft  Railsbon,  412.  His  disshaul*- 
tloa  towarda  tbe  Protestants,  413.  Makes 
a  treaty  with  the  pope  to  suppress  theiD» 
414.    His  artftil  circular  to  the  Oe 


prlaoea, 414, 416.  Tbe popepnbUsbee  ths 
terms  of  the  treatv,  416.    His  dupUdty, 

416.  The  Protestaat  confederatea  c&- 
deavonr  to  procure  aid  against  him,  4lg, 

417.  The  oonfoderatea  raise  aa  army 
against  him,  417,  418.  They  publbh  aa 
appeal  to  him,  418,  410.  He  pronounces 
against  them  tbe  ban  of  tbe  empire,  4l». 
Marchea  ftomBatisboQ  and  Jdns  the  pope's 
foroe^  421.  Takes  s  fortified  podtlon  si 
*     421.     Refksss  ts  leave  ths 
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trmcbM  to  give  lMta»,  499.  ReoeiTM  • 
reinforcement  from  the  NetberUnds,  493. 
NeoesMltlm  of  hit  army.  423.  Makes  • 
treaty  with  Maorice  of  Saxonv,  494.  ^  The 
army  of  the  leagne  of  Smalkalde  la  divided, 
496,  497.  He  poraaee  hia  advantage,  497, 
498.  DIsmlaaee  his  Flemish  troops,  499. 
The  pope  recalls  his  own  jroope,  499.  Is 
prevented  from  Invading  saxony  by  the 
Insarrection  In  Qenoa,  430.  Is  sent  for  to 
attack  Jerome  Fiesoo,  436.  Francis  en- 
deavours to  form  alliances  against  him,  437, 
438.  Relieved  fh>m  apprehension  of  the 
eomUnatlon  anlnst  him  by  the  death  of 
Francis,  439.  Contrast  between  his  charac- 
ter, talents,  and  government,  and  those  of 
blsrlvaU  Francis,  439-441.  Marches  against 
the  elector  of  Saxony,  441.  Takes  him 
prisoner,  443.  His  treatment  of  the  elector, 
444.  Attempts  to  capture  WUtemberg, 
444,  446.  Tries  the  elector  before  a  comt- 
martial,  445.  Agrees  to  spare  the  life  of 
the  elector  npon  condlttona,  446.  Gomes  to 
an  agreement  with  the  landgrave,  447-449. 
His  severe  and  ni^nst  treatment  of  the 
landgrave,  448,  449.  Detains  the  land- 
grave a-  prisoner,  4&0.  BeAises  to  listen 
to  advice,  460,  461.  Takes  vengeance  upon 
all  the  members  of  the  Smalkaldlc  league, 
451.  Treats  the  Germans  as  a  conquered 
people,  461.  Holds  a  diet  at  Augsburg,  453. 
Ke-establlsbes  the  Roman  worship  by  force, 

453.  The  fceneral  council  removes  to  Bo* 
logna,  caudng  a  schism,  454.  The  prelates 
in  the  emperor's  interest  remain  at  Trent, 

454.  His  officers  are  concerned  in  the  over- 
tbrow  of  Peter  Lewis  Famese  of  Plaoentia, 
454.  He  seises  and  refuses  to  give  up  Pla- 
centia,  455.  His  adroit  management  in  se- 
curing a  union  among  the  German  ecclesi- 
astlrs,  456.  Demands  of  the  pope  that  the 
council  should  return  to  Trent,  457.  Pro- 
tests against  the  legality  of  the  session  at 
Bologna,  457.  Appoints  divines  to  prepare 
•  system  of  docmne,  458.  Enforces  the 
Jnierim  as  a  decree  of  the  empire,  458.  b 
unable  to  Induce  the  captive  elector  of 
Saxony  to  approve  the  Interim,  460.  Sub- 
verts the  f^  governments  of  Augsbuii;, 
Ulm,  and  other  dtlce.  461,  469.  The  pope 
dismisses  the  Oouncil  of  Bologna,  469. 
Charles  orders  his  prelates  to  remain  at 
Trent,  463.  Receives  a  visit  flrom  his  son 
Philip  St  Brussels.  463.  Give*  his  daughter 
Manr  in  marriage  to  Maximilian,  son  of 
Ferdinand,  463.  Enforces  the  Interim  in 
the  German  cities.  463.  CulU  a  diet  at 
Augsburv.  467.  Hb  messures  against  the 
German  Protestants  are  met  by  Maurice  of 
Saxony,  467-469.  Maurice  deceives  him 
by  his  menaces  towards  Magdeburg,  470. 
Determines  to  reduce  Magdeburg,  470. 
Appoints  Maurice  to  command  the  armv 
against  the  city,  471.  Approves  the  council 
at  Trent,  471.  Is  solicited  anew  to  give  the 
landgrave  his  llbeity,  471.  Absolves  Mau- 
rice and  the  elector  of  Brandenburg  from 
their  engagements  to  the  landgrave,  473. 


His  sebemes  for  procuring  the  succession: 
for  Philip,  473.  intoxlcanog  influence  of 
s  upon  bis  mind,  472.  Endeavours  to 


induce  hia  brother  Ferdinand  to  renounce 
his  claim  to  the  ■uocession  in  the  empire, 
473.  Proposes  his  son  Philip  to  the  electors, 
473.  His  schemes  frustrated,  474.  The 
pope  obtains  his  assistance  against  Octavlo 
Famese,  governor  of  Parma,  475.  476.  Kn- 
deavours  to  sustain  the  authority  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,  476.  Tak>  s  severe  mea^ 
sures  against  the  Protestants,  476,  477. 
Takes  up  his  residence  at  Insprnck,  477. 
The  city  of  Magdeburg,  invested  by  his 
troops,  surrenders  to  Maurice  of  Saxony, 
478.  Maurice,  though  scheming  against  the 
emperor,  manages  to  amuse  him,  478-480. 
His  attention  occupied  1^  the  proceedings 
fif  the  Council  of  Trent,  480.  Maurice  of 
Saxony  engages  Heniy  II.  of  France  )n  • 
league  aninst  him,  483,  484.  Maurice 
makes  a  formal  demand  for  the  liberation 
of  the  landgrave,  485.  The  emperor's  sus- 
picions lulled  hv  Maurice,  485.  Granvelle, 
nis  minister,  bribes  the  ministem  of  Mau- 
rit-e,  but  to  no  purpose,  486,  487.  Maurice 
publishes  a  manifesto,  and  takes  the  field 
against  him,  487.  His  unprotected  position 
and  lack  of  resources,  488.  Attempts  to 
negotiate,  488.  Hearing  of  Maurice^s  ap- 
pniach,  he  flies  from  Insprnck,  490.  Sets 
me  the  captive  elector  of  Saxony,  491. 
Ferdinand  in  his  name  meets  the  Germim 
princes  at  Passau,  494.  Ferdinand  urgea 
Aim  to  come  to  terma  with  Maurice,  495. 
The  emperor  refuses,  496.  Maurice  renews 
bostiliUes,  496.  Ferdinand  persuades  him 
to  make  concessions,  496.  Peace  agreed 
upon  at  Passau,  497.  Attempts  to  regain 
possession  of  the  towns  conquered  by 
Henry,  500.  He  falls  upon  Metz,  502.  His 
vanguard  routed  by  a  sally  from  thn  city, 
509.  Albert  of  Brandenburg  becomes  an. 
Ally  in  the  siege,  509,  503.  Sufferings  of 
his  troops,  503.  He  raises  the  slese,  504. 
Generoelty  of  the  duke  of  Guise  to  His  sick 
and  wounded  troops,  504.  Borrows  money 
of  Cosmo  de'  Medici,  504.  He  loses  Siena, 
505.  Retires  into  the  Ketlierlands,  506. 
His  army  takes  Terouenne  and  Ijesden,  509. 
His  losses  in  luly,  510.  Proposes  bis  son 
Philip  as  a  husbsnd  to  Mary  of  Kngland. 
614,  515.  The  negotiations,  515, 516.  The 
nuptiala,  516.  Keeps  an  army  in  Flanders 
to  support  bis  son,  517.  England  refuses 
to  assist  him  against  France,  517,  518. 
Henry  commences  a  campaign  against  him 
in  the  Netherlands,  518.  Battle  at  Renti, 
619.  Agreement  with  Cosmo  de'  Medici, 
520.  Who  dislodges  the  French  from  Siena, 
520-599.  The  emperor  takes  possef  sion  ot 
Siena,  violating  the  terms  of  capitulation, 
523.  Persuaded  by  Ruy  Gomez  de  Silva  to 
name  his  rival,  the  duke  of  Alva,  as  com- 
mander in  Piedmont,  594.  Alva  falls  to 
satisfy  the  emperor's  expectations  In  the 
campaign.  494.  Plot  of  a  Franciscan  to 
deliver  MeU  to  the  imperial  tioope  dlsoo- 
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Tend  and  frastnted,  6M-5M.  Hb  plenl- 
poten  tUricB  attend  a  peace  cunferenoe  called 
at  the  instance  of  Cardinal  Polo,  626.  He 
summons  a  diet  to  meet  at  Angsbnrg,  627. 
Resumes  his  plan  Ibr  procuring  the  sucoeo- 
sion  for  Plilllp,  628.  The  antipathy  of  Pope 
Paul  IV.  and  his  nephews  against  him,  635. 
The  pope  propo»^«  to  Henry  of  France  an  alli- 
ance against  him,  636.  Resigns  his  herpdi- 
tary  dominions  to  his  son  Philip,  637.  The 
reasons  which  moved  him  to  the  step,  638. 
The  ceremony  of  the  resignation,  639-^1. 
Reserves  a  pension  for  himself,  641.  Per- 
suades Philip  to  agree  to  a  truce  with 
France,  642.  His  last  unsuocessfyil  attempt 
to  procure  the  succession  of  the  empire  for 
Philip,  647.  Resigns  the  government  of 
the  empire  to  Ferdinand,  648.  Sets  sail  for 
Spain.  648.  Takes  up  his  abode  at  the 
monastery  of  St.  Justus,  or  Yuste,  649. 
His  resignation  accepted  by  the  electors, 
661.  His  amusements  at  St.  Justus,  666, 
667.  His  penances,  667.  His  death,  668. 
His  characteriMics,  668,  et  tea.  Compari- 
son between  him  and  his  rivals,  Francis  L 
and  Henry  VIII.,  668.  669.  A  view  of  bis 
acquisitions  as  transmitted  to  Philip,  676, 
676.  Forms  the  design  of  abdicating  the 
Uirone  years   before   he  accomplishes  it, 

691.  Choice  of  Yuste  for  a  residence,  691, 

692.  Orders  a  mansion  to  be  erected  at 
Yuste,  692.  His  departure  fkom  Brussels 
for  Spain,  692.  His  nousehold,  693.  Meets 
bis  son  Khitlp,  693.  Lands  in  Spain,  694. 
His  disappointment  at  his  reception.  694. 
Intrusts  Quizada  with  the  care  of  his  lUe- 

Sitlmute  son.  Don  John  of  Austria,  696. 
lakes  him  his  major-domo.  696,  696.  His 
reception  at  Burgos  on  his  way  to  Yuste, 
697.  His  meeting  with  his  grandson,  Don 
Carlos,  697.  His  stay  at  Valladolid,  698. 
His  quarters  with  Rudrigo  de  Duefias,  699. 
His  stay  with  the  count  of  Oropesa,  601. 
Preparations  for  him  at  Yuste,  602.  His 
interest  In  Philip's  war  agiiinst  Pope  Paul 
IV.,  602.  His  visitoni,  603,  604.  His  In- 
ordinate appetite,  604-606.  His  consequent 
gout,  606,  607.  His  narrow  resources,  607. 
Keduaion  of  his  honeehold,  607,  608.  His 
reception  at  Yuste,  608,  609.  The  style  of 
his  residence,  610,  611.  His  wardrobe,  etc, 
611,  612.  His  superstition.  612,  613.  Hia 
connoisseurship  In  paintings,  and  patron- 
age of  Titian,  613.  His  library,  614.  HU 
mode  of  rewarding  his  chamberlain.  Van 
Male,  616.  The  character  and  expenses  of 
his  household  at  Yuste,  615,  616.  Hia 
habits,  617-620.  His  deference  to  bis  con- 
fessor, 617.  618.  His  attention  to  me- 
chanism, 618,  619.  His  attention  to  music, 
619;  and  to  church  ceremonies,  etc.,  619- 
621.  His ''profession "at Yuste,  622.  His 
health,  623.  HIr  amusements,  624,  625. 
The  erroneous  opinion  k  prevalent  concern- 
ing his  interest  in  public  affairs,  626.  Philip 
II.  sends  Ruy  Gomri  to  confer  with  him, 
627.  He  promises  to  assist  Philip  in  finan- 
cial matters,  627.    His  rage  at  the  abstrac- 


tion of  the  bollton  Ikon  the  pobUo  stere, 
638.  His  rejoicing  over  the  victory  at  St. 
Quentin.  628,  629.  la  overwhelmed  with 
-applicants  for  his  influence  and  aid,  629. 
Hi<  attentions  to  Sepulveda  the  historian, 
630.    His  freedom  fr»m  vanity  illustrated, 

630,  631 .    His  anxiety  to  hear  firom  Philip, 

631.  The  public  expectation  as  to  his 
leaving  Yuste  for  active  life,  631.  Quiets 
his  conscience  as  to  Navsnre^  632.  His 
regret  at  the  unequal  terms  of  Philip's 
trea^  with  Pope  Paul  IV.,  633,  634.  His 
annoyances  from  ht«  nei^boara  at  Cnaooa, 
634.  InsUnces  of  his  lenity.  634.  HIa  in- 
terf^«noe  to  prevent  his  daughter  Joanna's 
making  claim  to  the  regency  of  Portugal, 
•34,  636.  Sends  an  envoy  to  make  claim 
for  Don  Carlos,  636.  Confesses  to  having 
written  his  autobiography,  636.  The  me- 
molrs  destroyed  or  lust,  636,  637.  Receives 
a  visit  fh>m  his  sisters,  637.  His  feelings 
upon  the  news  of  the  fall  of  Calais,  6^^ 
640.  Death  of  his  sister,  the  queen  of 
France,  640.  His  affliction,  641.  Reoeivea 
a  second  visit  fhim  his  sister  Mary,  641. 
Receives  the  news  of  the  acceptance  of  his 
resignation  of  the  empire,  641,  «43.  Hia 
renunciation  of  the  honours  of  sovereignty, 
642.  His  alarm  at  the  ngnmA  of  the  Pro- 
testant dtictilnes,  642.  Hto  intolerant 
bigotry.  643.  His  ill  healOi,  644.  Cele- 
brates his  own  obsequiea,  646.  TheJerooy- 
mite  account  of  the  oommenoement  of  his 
Iktal  Ulneas,  646-648.  Makes  a  codicil  to 
his  will,  649.  Pen4ons  his  attendants, 
649.  His  bitter  Intolerance  toward8j:^uther 
and  the  heretfcs,  649.  650.  Provides  for  bis 
burial-place,  656.  Progress  of  the  disorder, 
660.  661.  Extreme  unction,  651.  His  in- 
terview with  Quixada,  651,  652.  Receives 
the  sacrament,  652.  Attoided  by  Carransa 
and  by  VilUlva,  652.  663.  His  death,  654. 
The  am»earanoe  of  bis  body  ailer  death, 
664.  The  funeral  obsequies,  654^  656. 
The  Regent  Joanna  claims  his  nersonal 
effecta,  666.  His  obsequies  also  oelebcated 
at  Valladolid  and  elsewhe^^  656.  The 
impression  produced  by  his  death,  656. 
The  funeral  ceremonies  at  Brussels,  656, 
667.  His  remains  removed  to  the  Escorial, 
658,  669. 

Charles  VII.  of  Franeek  hii  standing  anny, 

44.    His  power,  46. 
Charles  VIII.  of  France,  his  ezpedmon  into 

luly,  61-63.   Cost  of  his  Italian  campaign, 

66. 
Charles,  count  of  Ai\]on,  48,  61.    Cboqnaci 

the  kingdom  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  64. 
Charles  the  Bold,  48. 49. 
Charles,  duke  of  Orleans,  claims  the  duchy  of 

Milan,  66. 
Charles,  duke  of  Savoy,  his  relattona  with 

Francis,  336,  336.    Loss  of  his  texrltories, 

349. 
Charters  of  immunity  granted  by  the  king  and 

nobles  in  France,  1(>7-109. 
Cberegato,  nuncio  of  the  pope  to  the  diet  of 

Nuremberg,  863. 
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ChidTrei,  Wllllcm  de  Cray,  lord  of,  appotutcd 

Svernor  of  Cluurlee  V.  In  his  minority,  164. 
i  appoints  Adrian  of  Utrecht  preceptor, 
165.  His  avarice,  172.  His  policy,  173. 
His  aacendency  over  Charles,  176.  His  ra- 
pacity, 176.  Charles  conceals  his  treaty 
with  Pope  Leo  from,  317.  Cbagrin  and 
death  of^  218. 

Chivalry,  inflnence  of  the  spirit  of;  34,  35. 

Cities,  grants  of  manldpiU  Jurisdiction  to, 
16, 17.  Inhabitants  of,  acquire  liberty  end 
power,  19.  Become  entitled  to  representa* 
tlon,  19.    Growth  of  privileges  of;  106-111. 

Civil  Uw.  the,  32-34. 

Clement  Vll.,  chosen  pope,  S49.  Reftnes  to 
Join  the  league  against  France,  and  en- 
deavours to  make  peace,  26 1 .  U  is  character 
and  policy,  S66,  956.  Sends  a  nuncio  to  the 
diet  at  Nuremberg,  exhorting  them  to  exe- 
cute their  decree  against  Luther,  256.  But 
without  success,  266.  Jealous  of  the  em- 
peror, he  makes  a  treaty  of  neutrality  with 
Francis.  261.  Makes  a  treaty  with  Lannoy, 
advancing  money  to  Charles,  966.-  Which 
treaty  Charles  refbsed  to  ratify,  266.  Joins 
the  league  against  Charles,  261.  Absolves 
Francis  firom  his  oath  to  Charles.  281. 
Complains  of  the  inactivity  of  Francis, 
983.  Is  surprised  by  Ouxlinal  Colonna, 
and  forced  to  submit  to  terms  fh>m  the  em- 
peror, 284.  His  vengeance  upon  Colonna, 
286.  Attacks  Naples,  286.  Makes  a  treaty 
with  Lannoy,  287.  Which  Bourbon  reftases 
to  be  bound  by,  387,  288.  Defence  of  Bome 
agalust  Bourbon,  288.  The  taking  and 
sack*  of  the  dty,  389,  390.  Retires  to  tha 
castle  of  St.  Angelo,  290.  D'UrbIno  refuses 
to  aid  him,  290.  Capitulates  with  humili- 
ating coiklitions,  290.  Is  detained  a  pri- 
soner, 291.  Charles  appeals  flrom  him  to  a 
general  council,  293.  indignation  through- 
out Europe  at  his  capture,  293.  League  for 
his  deliverance,  293,  394.  Florence  throws 
off  his  auihority,  and  Venice  seizes  Ra- 
venna while  he  is  a  captive,  294.  Lautreo 
advances  to  his  aid,  396.  Agrees  to  pay  an 
exorbitant  ransom,  296.  Makes  his  escape, 
296.  His  want  of  good  faith  towards  his 
allies,  299.  Makes  a  treaty  with  the  em- 
peror, 303.  His  desire  to  suppress  the 
rrotcstantsin  Germany,  309.  Meets  Charles 
a  Moond  time  at  Bologna,  314.  Is  averse  to 
calling  a  general  oouncll,  315.  Delays  de- 
dhion  of  the  sutt  of  Henry  YIII.  for  a 
divorce,  317.  Excommunicates  him  for 
manying  Anne  Boleyn,  318.  His  death, 
318. 

Clergy,  aoapdalous  lives  of  the,  306.  Their 
encroachments  upon  the  rights  of  others, 
306-209.  Their  assumption  of  temporal 
power,  306.    Tenure  of  lands  by  the,  207. 

Cleves,  the  duke  of,  his  dominions  invaded  by 
Charles ;  his  hum lliai  ion,  385, 386.  Marries 
a  daughter  of  Ferdinand,  386. 

Clouire  L,  Instance  of  the  small  authority  ba 
hod  over  Us  army,  140. 

Clovis,  King*  asks  in  vain  for  a  vase,  which 
his  army  had  plundered  trom  a  ohmch.  96. 


Cnlpperdollng.  a  follower  of  Matthias,  890. 
Made  consul  at  Munster,  320.  Deposed  by 
John,  321.  Made  governor  of  the  city,  822 
Taken  prisoner,  323. 

Goligny.  the  Admiral,  endeavours  to  save  St. 
Quentin,  553,  et  $eq»  His  courage  and  oon- 
duct,  556«  556.    Taken  prisoner,  556. 

Colleges,  first  eeUblishmeiit  of,  in  Europe, 
139. 

Colonna,  Prosper,  general  of  the  Papal  troops 
against  De  roix,  333.  Becomes  master  of 
Genoa,  326.    Defends  Milan,  248. 

Ooionna,  Cardinal  Pompeo,  at  the  instigation 
of  Charles,  surprises  and  captures  the  pope, 

384.  The  amhaaaadfir  or  the  emperor, 
having  gained  his  ends,  neglecU  Colonna, 

385.  The  vengeance  of  Pope  atment,  366. 
Is  gained  over  by  the  pope,  896. 

Oslumbus,  the  discoveries  of,  155, 166. 
Commerce,  influence  of  the  progress  of,  87, 89. 

A  consequenoe  of  the  Crussdss,  38.    Rise 

and  progress  of,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  180- 

134. 
Communities.    See  Mimicipai  ItuHtuHom, 
Cumnena,  Anna,  her  character  of  the  Cru- 

sader^  105. 
Compass,  the  invention  of  the  mariner's,  88. 
Composition  for  crimes,  price  of,  306. 
Compui^ators,  35. 
Gonchillos,  employed  t^  Ferdinand  of  Ara- 

gon,  158. 
Cbndottierl,  the,  63. 
Confession  of  Augsburg,  drawn  up  by  Me- 

Uncthon,  810. 
Conrad,  tlie  emperor,  64. 
Conrad  of  Franoonia  elected  emperor  of  Qer> 

many,  80. 
Cunradin,  inrlnoe  of  the  house  of  Swabia,  66. 
Constance,  the  city  of,  compelled  to  give  ad- 
herence to  the  Jnimim,  463. 
Constantinople,  Its  magnificence  imder  the 

Greek  emperors,  105. 
C6idova,  Gonsalvo  de,  the  Great  Captain,  65. 

Jealousy  entertained  by  Ferdinand  towards, 

163. 
Cornelius,    Dr.,    consulting    physician    to 

Charles  V.,  648,  649. 
Corsairs.    See  Alfien,  Barbaroua, 
Cortes.    See  Aragon^  OoMtite,  i^n, 
Cosmo,  the  first,  63. 
Courts,  baronial,  right  of  appeal  from,  38.  A 

source  of  revenue,  39. 
Courts,  ecclesiastical,  rise  and  growth  tf, 

31,33. 
Cranmer,  arobMshop  of  Canterbury,  annuls 

the  marriage  of  Henry  VI II.  with  Catharine 

of  Aragun,  317. 
Croy.  William  de.  Si-e  CkiHres  and  De  Cny, 
Grosader^  sale  of   Individual  property  by, 

15. 
Crusades,    the,     13.     Their    effects    upon 

Europe,  15, 16.    Commerce  a  consequence 

of  the,  38.      Not«s   upon    the,  103-105. 

Ynxkzj  uf  those  engaged  in  the,  103.  104. 

Privileges  granted  to  thoee  engaged  in  the, 

104.    Historians  of  tb^  104.    Expenses  ot 

how  defrayed,  104, 106. 
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B. 

I^Albret,  Henry,  king  of  Kftwre,  taken 
prisoner  at  the  battle  of  PaTia,  M3l 

D'Albret,  John,  expelled  ftom  ITavarre,  and 
hla  domlulona  annexed  to  Caatile,  163.  In- 
vades NaTaire  to  regain  poaaeaslon,  bnt  to 
defeated  hy  Xtmeoea,  If  I.  Hto  demand  for 
Navarre  acoordtng  io  the  treatr  of  2(<»on 
is  denied  bv  Charlea  V^  ITT. 

D*Alen9on,  dttke»  oommandar  of  the  Fmch 
army,  230. 

Danes,  their  wealth  derived  fkoA  the  fiaherlai^ 
133. 

«  Dark  Ages."  the,  11.  IS. 

Danphin  of  France,  eldest  son  off  f^panda  L, 
delivered  to  Charlea  as  •  hoataga,  aT4.  His 
death  impaled  to  polaon,  SU. 

Danphin,  lata  dnke  of  Orleana,  second  son  oT 
Franda  L,  commanda  an  army  and  invades 
Spain,  381.  BaUnqniabea  the  atege  of  Pcr- 
plgniin,  382.  Secretly  protcsta  against  tha 
treaty  of  Creapy,  398. 

Danphin,  son  of  Henry  IL,  married  to  Ifaiy* 
queen  of  Scota,  M3, 

De  Croy,  WiUia^,  nephew  of  Chttvrea,  mnds 
archblahop  of  Toledo  by  Charles  V..  1T6. 
The  indignation  of  the  Spaniarda  at  tha 
H»po(ntment,  1T6.    HIa  death,  241. 

D'BnfDirn,  count,  commander  of  tha  foroes 
of  France  against  Piedmont,  382.  Obtaina 
permiasion  to  riAk  a  general  «i 
M2.    Victory  of  Ceri8olea,3»3. 

Denla,  the  marquia  of,  remains  lUthfU  to 
Ferdlniind,  160. 

Denmark,  the  king  ot  nakea  an  atlianoe 
with  Francis  1.,  381.  Francla  propoaea  » 
league  agaiuat  the  emperor,  4Stk  Skate  id, 
586. 

De  Beta,  writes  a  history  of  the  conspiraGiy  of 
Fiasco,  436,  note. 

De  Wied,  Count  Hennan,  arehbiahop  of 
Cologne,  becoming  a  Reformer,  is  anm- 
moned  to  tiial  by  Charlea,  408.  Bxoom- 
inunicated  by  the  pope,  411.  Realgna  his 
see,  43H,  420. 

Diana  of  Poitiers,  mlatroea  to  Henry  IL,  aUs 
in  persuading  him  to  make  an  aluance  with 
Paul  IV.  agafaiat  the  emperor,  636.  In- 
dttcea  Henry  to  break  the  treaty  of  Van- 
oelles,  646.  Marriea  her  granddanghter  to 
one  of  Montmorency'a  aona,  666. 

Diet  of  Germany,  account  of  the  rise  of;  146. 

Doria,  Andrew,  the  admiral,  aids  in  tbo 
taking  of  Genoa.  206.  Blockades  the  har- 
bour of  Naplea,  200.  His  galleya  defeat  tha 
Spanish  under  Moncada,  209.  The  insults 
oifered  blm  by  the  French  ministers,  300. 
He  eludes  Rarbeidenx,  300.  Renooncea  the 
French  and  enll«ts  in  the  service  of  the 
emperor,  aoo.  Frees  Genoa  from  the  rule  of 
the  French,  301 .  His  magnanimity,  301,302. 
Admiral  of  the  fleet  sent  to  reduce  Tunis, 
82».  Forces  Barbarossa  to  retire  fh>m  the 
coaat  of  Naples,  848.  Advises  Charles  not 
to  set  sail  for  Algi*  rs  at  the  stormy  season, 
8T6.  His  ahipa  aliattered,  and  many  kwt. 
In  •  tempest,  3TT.    Sails  for  Cape  MetsAii, 


«t8.  Hlo  partiality  Ibr  hk  grand-Biephesr, 
Olsnnetino.  431.  A  conapiracy  wider 
Flesco  to  destroy  him  and  Ida  grand- 
nephew,  and  overthrow  the  government 
of  Genoa,  43i,  432.  Hia  fbrtonste  eacape, 
434.  Returua  to  the  city  and  aiwumes  the 
fovemment,  416.  Send^  to  the  emperor  for 
aid  against  Jerome  Fleaoo,  43T.  Oummsnds 
the  gaUeya  to  eaoott  Philip  in  hia  toor 
north  waitl,  463. 

Doria,  Glannetino,  dealgned  1^  his  great- 
nncle,  Andrew,  loanooaed  him  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Genoa,  430.  Slain  in  the  inaorrec- 
tion  under  Fiesoo,  434. 

DneUlttg,  inflnenoa  of  the  challenge  between 
Charles  V.  and  Franda  in  ptomoUng  the 
practtoa,t98. 

DoeOaa,  Bodrigo  de,*ent«rtalns  the  empefor, 
699. 

Da  Prat,  coansellor  at  law  flir  Louise,  mother 
of  Franda,  247. 

I^Urbino,  duke,  commander  of  the  Italian 
forcea,  marchea  to  the  rallaf  of  RoDMb  390. 
Bot  retires,  290. 


Bodna.  holdi  n  delMte  with  Lather,  MO. 
Holds  a  debate  with  Melancthon,  371. 

Bocleaiastical  coarta,  rlae  and  growth  oC  SI, 
32. 

KoeledastioB,  when  sad  by  what  means  tbej 
acquired  exemption  from  the  dvil  power, 
126.    Frequently  renowned  in  anna,  128. 

Edinburgh  plundered  and  burnt  by  the  eail 
of  Hertford,  394. 

Edward  lU.  of  England,  attempts  to  establish 
maaufiictum  and  commerce,  39. 

Edward  VL  of  England,  Maurice  aaks  him  for 
aid  against  the  emperor.  484.  His  illness 
and  desth,  614. 

Egmont.  count,  commanda  the  forcea  of  PhUlp 
agaiuat  the  French  in  NeUierlanda,  663. 

&ypt  added  to  the  Ottoman  Bmnire,  178. 

Eurenberg,  capture  of  the  castle  oC  bj  Msnilce 
of8axonv,489,490. 

Elgnots,  a  footion  te  Geneva,  SST. 

SlMnora  of  Portugal,  Charlea,  dnke  of  Boar- 
boo,  dedrea  to  marry  her,  272.  Francis  L 
of  Franoeb  while  a  captive,  ofRera  to  many 
her,  2TS.  Ifarriage  with  Franda,  276. 
Faya  a  vidt  to  her  brother,  the  emperor,  at 
Toate,  63T.  Her  meeting  with  her  daugh- 
ter, the  Infonta,  638,  639.    Her  death.  640. 

Sleetora  of  Germany,  the  rise  of  tbeir  privi- 
leges. 14T. 

Elisabeth,  danghter  of  Henry  IL  of  France; 
nromiaed  in  marriage  to  Philip.  6T3,  674. 

XUiabeth.  beoomea  queen  of  England,  670. 
Henry  of  France,  and  Philip  of  ^JMdn.  court 
her  friendsbip,  570.  Philip  offer*  to  marry 
her,  670.  She  evades  the  offer,  670.  Agrees 
to  the  treaty  with  France  as  to  Calaia,  572. 

Emanuel  PhlUbert,  of  Savoy.    See  Sawg. 

Emperon  of  Germany,  note  upon  thdr  power, 
juriadlctlon,  and  revenae,  146.  Mode  of 
'     '  iof,m 
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England,  fto  contMto  wfth  France,  43.  Oe»- 
Bion  of  its  continental  poMeaaions  to  France, 
43.  Improvement  of,  under  the  reign  of 
Henry  Vll.,  48,  49.  Vitality  of  Saxon  in- 
stitutlona  in,  91.  Ignorance  of  the  clergy 
in  the  time  of  Alfined,  101.  Extinction  of 
privata  ware  In,  117,  118.  Establishment 
of  courta  of  Justice  in,  125.  Collection  of 
kgal  rules  and  maxims  by  GlanTllle,  137. 
Progress  of  commerce  In,  134.  Mannfao- 
iures  In,  134.  Deep  feeling  against  the 
marriage  of  Queen  Mary  with  Philip  of 
^Mtin,  615.  Insurrection  occasioned  by  it, 
616.  Mary  attempta  to  extirpate  the  Pro- 
testant religion,  517.  Ita  possessions  in 
France  taken  Inr  the  duke  of  Guise,  659, 
660.  Rage  of  the  people  at  the  loss,  561. 
Progress  of,  679,  580. 

Xngulen,  count  of,  besieges  Carignan,  893. 
Defeata  Guasto  in  baUle,  393. 

Erard  de  la  Mark,  ambesudor  of  Charles  Y. 
to  the  diet  at  Frankfort,  183. 

Erasmus,  character  and  influenoe  oi;  313,  813. 
Censures  Luther,  313. 

EscurUl,  buUdlng  of  the  palace  of  tbe,  666, 
567.  Tbe  remains  of  the  royal  family 
gathered  by  Philip  and  entombed  in  tbe, 
668. 

Europe,  conquest  of,  by  the  Romans,  3.  Civi- 
lisation of,  3.  Conquered  and  colonized  by 
tbe  barbarians,  5-8.  Political  condition  of 
tbe  kingdoms  of.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  41-43.  Oommenoement 
of  the  present  intimate  connection  between 
the  kingdoms  ot  43.  Changes  in  the  state 
of,  following  tbe  marriage  of  the  heiress  of 
Burgundy,  4iK51.  Changes  In  policy  and 
diplomacy,  consequent  upon  the  Invasion 
of^  Italy  by  Charles  VIII.,  53.  State  of, 
during  the  reign  of  Charles  V.,  674,  e<  leg. 


Famese,  Alexander,  elected  pope  under  th« 
name  of  Paul  ni.,  318. 

Famese,  Cardinal,  accompanies  tbe  troops 
sent  by  the  pope  to  the  emperor  against 
the  Protestant  league,  421. 

Famese,  Octavlo^  his  marriage  to  tbe  natural 
daughter  of  the  emperor,  360.  Tbe  pope 
solicits  for  him  the  ducby  of  Milan,  383. 
Commander  of  tbe  pope's  forces  furnished 
to  aid  the  emperor  against  the  German 
Protestants,  421.  Endeavours  to  surprise 
Parma,  but  unsuccessftilly,  466.  Makes 
overtures  to  the  emperor,  466.  His  pre- 
nuntlons  for  the  delence  of  Parma,  476. 
The  pope  refuses  him  aid,  476.  Obtains 
an  alliance  with  Henry  II.  of  France,  475. 
The  pope,  with  tbe  emperor's  aid,  sends 
forces  against  him,  475. 

Famese,  Peter  Lewis,  governor  of  Placentla, 
bis  odious  character,  454.  Overpowered 
and  slain  by  a  conspiracy,  466. 

Ferdinand  of  Aragon,  49.  Re-acqutres  Rous- 
sillon,  61.  A  ids  the  Italians  against  Chari<4 
VIIl.,  63.    ▲  party  to  the  league  of  Cam- 


bray,  66.  Oombinea  with  Loots  Xn.agtinst 
Frederic,  king  of  Naples,  65.  Obtains  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  by  force,  66.  Marriage 
oi;  with  Isabella,  68.  Reduces  the  over- 
grown power  of  the  nobles,  74,  75.  An- 
nexes the  masterships  of  tbe  nilitaiy  orders 
to  the  crown,  74.  Ascends  the  throne  of 
Aragon,  156.  Appointed  regent  of  Castne 
during  the  minority  of  Charles,  157.  He 
receives  half  the  revenues  of  tbe  Indies, 
and  tbe  masterships  of  the  mllilMy  orden, 
157^  His  character  and  unpopularity,  168. 
Employs  bis  arta  to  retain  bis  power  as 
legent,  158.  Is  deserted  by  the  Castlllan 
nobility,  159.  Resolves  to  attempt  to  de- 
prive his  daughter  Joanna,  and  ner  pos- 
terity, of  the  crown  of  Osstlle,  160.  De- 
mands in  marriage  Joanna,  supposed 
daughter  of  Henry  IV.  of  Qnaie,  but  ia 
repulsed,  169.  He  marries  a  niece  of  Louis 
Xfl.,  159.  Makes  a  treaty  with  Philip, 
160.  SoUdta  an  interview  with  Philip, 
160.  Is  compelled  to  resign  tbe  regency, 
160.  Retires  to  Aragon,  and  protests  ac^nst 
the  treaty,  161.  Absent  at  Naples  upon 
tbe  death  of  Philip.  163.  His  Jealousy  of 
Gonsalvo  de  C6idova,  163.  His  clatms  to 
the  regency  supported  by  Xlmenes,  163, 
163.  Becomes  rege*«t,  163.  His  prudent 
government,' 163.  Makes  additions  to  his 
territories,  163.  Expels  John  d'Albret  IWim 
Nnvarre,  and  seises  that  kingdom,  163. 
His  Jealousy  of  his  grandson,  Charles,  163. 
His  deidre  for  olTspring,  in  order  to  supplant 
Charles,  163.  The  experimenta  of  his 
physicians,  164.  His  will  in  favour  of 
Prince  Ferdinand,  164.  Is  Induced  at  last 
to  alter  it  in  favour  of  Charles,  164.  His 
death,  164.  He  appolnta  Xlmenes  regent 
166. 
Ferdinand,  second  son  of  Philip  and  Joanna, 
birth  of,  157.  Will  in  fltvour  of  by  Ferdi- 
nand of  A ragon.  1 64.  The  will  altered,  164. 
Removed  by  Xlmenes  to  Madrid,  167. 
Raises  forces  for  the  emperor,  385.  Is  elected 
King  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  391.  Ia 
made  King  of  the  Romans,  3)  1,  313.  Geta 
'  i  of  the  duchy  of  Wurtemberg,  324 . 


$  driven  out,  336.  Comes  to  an  agreement 
wUh  the  elector  of  Saxony,  335.  Makes  an 
agreement  with  John  Zapol  Sca^os  fur  tbe 
succession  to  the  throne  of  Hungarv,  373 ; 
who  afterwards  marries,  and  breaka  the 
treaty,  373.  Demands  the  kingdom  of  the 
regenia,  373.  Raises  an  army  against  them, 
373.  Is  dpfeated,  374.  Proposes  to  Solyman 
to  hold  Hungary  subject  to  tribute,  374. 
Solyman  threatens  to  drive  him  from  the 
towns  he  still  held,  374.  His  concessions  in 
&vour  of  the  Protestants,  389.  Opens  the 
died  at  Worms,  399.  He  communicates  the 
emperor's  propositions  to  the  German 
princes,  400.  His  sgreement  with  Charles 
and  the  sultan  as  to  Hungary,  413.  His 
vengeance  upon  tbe  association  of  Prote»- 
tanta  in  Bohemia,  463.  Extends  his  pre- 
rogative, and  takes  away  tbe  ancient  privi- 
leges of  the  kingdom,  463,  453.  Deelines 
2  X 
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Klvliig  op  hl0  dalin  to  Um  foooMsloii  of  tlM 
ImpemlcrowiiinfiivoQrofPhlUp,473.  In- 
▼ited  by  MarUnanl.  Invades  Trftoqrlyania, 
481.  IMbellJ^qQeenofH1lDgMr7,oompellcd 
to  renonoce  In  bta  fkvoar,  461,  483.  He 
appoiota  Martinatzi  gomnor  of  TransyU 
▼ania,  483.  But*  Jealooa  of  his  Ulento  aod 
Influenoe,  be  prooures  bis  asaawlntUoo.  483, 
483.  Joins  In  tbs  appUcstion  for  tbo  libe- 
ration of  tbe  iandgnve  of  Hesie.  48S.  Pro- 
po«es  negotiation  to  Maurloe  in  bebslf  of  the 
emperor,  488,  489.  In  bebslf  of  tbe  em- 
peror, meeto  Manrice  at  PasBso,  494.  His 
secret  aatlsfacUoH  at  tbe  oheck  to  tbe  em- 
peror's amblti(m,  495.  Advocates  tbe  pro- 
posals of  Manrice,  496.  Induces  tbe  emperor 
to  come  to  terms,  496.  His  troops  being 
unpaid,  bis  genersls  cannot  oppose  tbe  re- 
turn of  Isabella  and  ber  son  into  Trannrl- 
Tanla,  SIO.  Opens  tbe  diet  of  A  ogsborg  by 
s  speeeb  in  bebstf  of  tbe  emperor,  637. 
Determines  to  resist  Gbarles  in  bis  endesvonr 
to  procnre  fbr  Philip  tbe  sncoession  of  tbe 
empire,  638.  Favouts  tbe  Protestonts,  629. 
Reftises  tbe  nolldtatious  or  Obarles  to  give 
up  bis  pretonsions  to  the  empire,  647,  648. 
Casries  resigns  the  empire,  and  transfers 
tbe  alleglanoe  to  bim,  as  &ing  of  the  Bomcns, 
648.  Presents  the  resignation  of  Gbarles  V., 
and  is  himself  chosen  his  snooessor,  661. 
Tbe  pope  reAises  to  acknowledge  bim,  661. 
663.  His  power  and  aggrandisement  676, 
677. 

Feidinand  I.  of  Naples,  64. 

Feodul  system,  the,  8.  Its  elfeets,  1 1.  Notes 
upon  the  origin  of  tbo,  96-100.  IHstinctloa 
between  freemen  and  vassals  under  the, 
96. 

Flefii  under  the  fbudal  system,  a  bistoiy  of; 

Flenne,  John  de,  negotiates  a  treaty  with 
Maurice  for  Henry  II.,  48i. 

Fiesoo,  Jerome,  bis  blunder  In  tbe  Insurreo- 
tiun  of  Genoa,  434,  436.  Captured  ami  put 
to  death,  439. 

Fiesco,  John  Lewis,  count  of  Lavagna,  his 
character,  431.  Proposes  to  overthrow  the 
government  <^  Doris,  431.  Joins  with 
Verrina,  481.  His  studied  dlselmnlatlon, 
433.  Makes  known  bis  plan  to  his  followers, 
433.  He  parts  with  his  wife,  433,  434.  He 
captures  toe  galleys,  434.  !•  alls  overboard 
and  In  drowned,  436. 

Fisheries,  sources  of  wealth  to  the  Danes,  133. 

Fltistonhen,  bis  observstions  upon  London  in 
the  time  of  Henry  II.,  ill. 

Flanders.    See  NetkerlaniU. 

Florence,  62.  A  republic,  68.  Constitution 
<d,  63.  Upon  tbe  capture  of  Pope  Clement, 
tbe  Inhabitants  throw  off  his  authority  and 
declare  themselves  independent,  291.  Tbe 
Inhabitants  oppose  the  rpstoration  of  tbe 
Medid.  307.  lu  ruler,  Alexander  de'  Me- 
dici, slain  by  his  kinsman,  360.  Cosmo  de' 
Medid  raised  to  power,  361.  Charlea  V. 
aids  Coemo.  and  prevento  tbe  establishment 
of  the  andent  republican  government,  361. 

Fonsecs,  Antonio  de,  sppointod.to  besiege 


Segovia,  S30.  Doitnqri  Medinl  del  Gsmpow 
S31. 
France,  its  contests  with  England,  43.  An- 
nezalloo  of  ICnglish  continental  posscsslonn 
to  the  crown  o(  43.  A  standing  anny 
established  by  Charles  VIL,  44.  Ito  im- 
portunes in  conflsquenoe,  46.  Decline  ot  the 
g>wer  of  tbe  feudal  aristocracy  in,  46-47. 
rowth  of  tbe  royal  power  in,  46-48.  Ex- 
pedltiio  of  Charles  VIII.  into  Italy,  61-63. 
Discipline  of  inlbntry  in,  64.  lu  poUtical 
oondition,  power  of  ito  kings,  etc,  76,  77. 
Power  of  the  nobles  under  the  reign  of  Hugh 
Capet,  77.  Power  of  tbe  States-General 
under  the  deeoendants  of  Hugh  Cuwt,  77. 
Growth  of  royal  power  in,  78.  Parliament 
of  Paris.  79.  Tenures  of  land  in,  under  tbe 
feudal  system,  98.  Cbartenorcommunitlen 
ftM-  security  ot  persons  snd  property,  107- 

110.  Progress  of  the  spirit  of  liberty  in, 

111,  112.  Prevalence  of  privato  wan  in, 
116,  117.  Establlahmeni  of  flxed  oonrta 
in.  136.  Collection  of  laws  under  Charles 
VII.,  128.  The  power  of  ito  kings  origin- 
ally limited,  140.  The  Salic  law,  146.  lt« 
second  race  of  kings  raised  to  tbe  throne  hy 
electron,  141.  Ito  legislative  aasembliesaiMl 
government  under  the  second  rsce  of  Iringis 
14X  Change  In  Itt  oonstitotion,  by  merging 
of  legislative  power  In  the  crown,  and  the 
usurpations  of  the  noUca,  143, 144.  Paril*- 
ment  of  Paris,  itt  origin  and  powers,  144- 
146.  Itt  elemento  of  strength,  snd  mlUtaiy 
spirit,  677-679. 

Fmnds  I.  of  Franoe,  dalms  and  prepares  to 
invade  MiUii.  67.  Makes  a  treaty  st  Noyon 
with  Charles  v.,  173.  Demands  that  Cbaries 
should  restore  Navarre,  according  to  the 
treaty  of  Moyon,  177.  Aspires  to  \ 
emperor  in  place  of  Maximilian,  de 
178.  His  mode  of  gaining  favour  whh  the 
German  electors,  179.  Tbe  Venetians  favour 
his  election,  180.  Pope  Leo  X.  secretly 
opposes  his  election.  itiO,  181.  Reasons  lor 
bosUllty  between  Charles  V.  and.  187,  188. 
Policy  uf  the  pope  between  the  rivals.  188. 
Endeavours  to  gain  the  favour  of  Henry 
Vlil.  as  against Charle^  188.  His  intrigue* 
with  Wotsey,  190.  Meeting  with  Henry, 
191.  Prospectt  of  a  war  with  Cbaries  V., 
216.  The  numceuvres  of  Pope  Leo,  216,  H 
$eq.  Makes  a  treaty  with  Pope  lieo.  X17. 
The  pope  deeerto  bim  and  Joins  Dis  rival,  the 
emperor,  217.  Oommencrs  a  war,  in  the 
name  of  the  children  of  D'  A  Ibret,  for  the  pne- 
spsslon  of  Navarre,  218.  Navarre  conqnned, 
319.  Navarre  re-oonquered  by  tbe  Span- 
iards, 219.  Bv  bis  instigation,  Robert  de  U 
Mark  of  Bouillon  declares  war  agvlnst 
Charles,  219,  230.  Qiaries  cbastisss  De  U 
Mark,  220.  Henry  VIIL  undertskes  to 
mediate,  and  appointa  Wolsev,  220.  Tbe 
congress  unsoccessnil,  221.  A  new  treaty 
aoainst  bim  by  Cbaries  and  Henry,  321. 
The  pope  Leo  X.  espoa«es  tlie  cause  of 
Charles,  222,  233.  Promises  money  to  aid 
I^autrec,  governor  of  Milan,  but  fails  to  ful- 
fil,  323,    Consequent  loss  of  his   Swiaa 
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troopttSM.  HiUmcaptnmlbyllieSkMnlsh 
troopB,  2M.  FaIIs  to  provide  Lantrec  witli 
proper  meanfl  to  recapture  Milan,  226.  Jjan- 
trec  takes  the  field  again,  225.  Rash  bravery 
of  the  Swiss  troops,  226.  Lantrec  retires 
Into  France,  226  Oolonna  reduces  Genoa, 
S26.  Henry  declam  war,  227.  Hsnry 
iHvages  the  coast  of  France,  22t.  Dnke  of 
Vendfime  fNoes  the  English  under  Surrey 
to  retire,  228.  Adrian,  upon  becomlngpope, 
desires  to  bring  about  peace,  245.  The 
Italian  states  drsert  Francis  for  the  em- 
peror, 245.  His  preparations  for  war,  246. 
Be  is  delayed  by  the  plot  of  the  duke  of 
Bourbon,  246.  His  meeting  with  the  duke, 
947.  His  endeavoun  to  repair  the  mischief 
occasioned  by  the  escape  of  the  duke,  248. 
Apnoints  Bonnivet  to  command  the  forces 
against  Milan.  248.  The  attack  unsuccess- 
ftil,  249.  His  gfneral.  La  Tramonille,  re- 
pels the  attscks  of  Henry  VI II.,  250.  His 
generals  soooeisful  in  Burgundy  and  Qui- 
enne,260.  Disasters  of  the  next  campaign, 
S50, 261.  Pope  Clement  refhses  to  join  the 
league  againsi  France,  and  endeavours  to 
make  peace,  251.  His  forces  defeated  and 
driven  ihmi  the  Mihule8^  251, 252.  Views 
of  the  Italian  sutes  as  to  his  quarrel  with 
the  emperor,  267.  He  drives  the  imperial 
forces  under  Pescara  out  of  Provence,  258. 
Poshes  on  to  re-conquer  the  Milanese,  259. 
Lays  siege  to  Pavia,  260.  Makes  a  treaty 
of  neutrality  with  Pope  Clement,  261.  Battle 
before  the  walls  of  Pavia,  262,  263.  Hlsde- 
feat  and  capture  by  the  imperial  troops  under. 
l«innoy,  263.  Committed  to  the  castle  of 
PInichitone,  264.  News  of  bis  capture  in 
Fmnoe,  264.  Brave  conduct  of  his  mother, 
264.  Refuses  the  terms  of  liberation  pro- 
posed by  Charles,  267.  268.  He  is  carried 
to  Spain,  268.  His  hopes  from  the  aid  of 
Henry  VIIL.  268.  His  treatment  by  Charles, 

271.  Receives  a  visit  from  Charles,  271, 

272.  Negotiations  for  his  release.  273. 
Signs  a  resignation  In  tavour  of  the  dauphin, 

273.  Signs  a  treaty  for  his  liberation,  273 ; 
but  secretly  protests  sgaiost  It.  ss  executed 
under  duress,  274.  Marries  the  queen  of 
Portugal.  275.  The  ceremony  of  bis  libera- 
tion, 275.  Evades  the  demands  of  the  em- 
peror's amhosBsdors,  to  execute  the  treaty, 
280.  Returns  thanks  to  Henij  VIII.,  280. 
Forms  an  alliance  with  the  Italian  states 
against  Charles,  281.  The  pope  abcolves 
him  from  bis  oath  to  Charles,  281.  Refen 
the  formal  demand  of  the  emperor  to  the 
deputies  of  Burgundy,  which  they  deny, 
282.  His  desire  for  p'-soe,  t83.  His  inac- 
tivity In  the  affairs  of  July,  283.  His 
troops  under  IVU  rhino  advance  to  tbe  relief 
of  the  pope,  290.  But  give  no  aid.  290. 
Joins  the  league  for  check tiifr  the  emperor 
and  redrv-ssing  the  wroufpof  P<>pe  Clement, 
293,  294.  Operations  of  the  allies.  295.  De- 
clines or  evades  tbe  propositions  of  the  em- 
peror AS  to  the  settlement  of  their  difnculties 
and  the  release  of  his  sons,  297.  Declares 
war,  297.  Chollengjes  diaries  to  single  com- 


bat, S9Y.  Nei^tocto  to  supply  his  general 
Lantrec,  tn  his  blockade  of  Naples,  299. 
The  revolt  of  Andrew  Doris,  300, 301.  Desth 
of  Laotree,  301.    Dissstersof  hisarmy,300, 

801.  Defeat  of  his  army  In  the  Milanese. 

802.  His  mother  sad  Margaret  of  Austria 
undertake  to  make  peace  with  the  emperor, 

803.  Hard  terms  of  the  treaty,  304.  His 
character  prevcDting  his  Odcoess  in  states- 
manship, 304.  His  loss  of  reputathm  with 
his  alliea,  305.  His  machinations  among 
the  Frote#tant  princes  of  Germany,  312, 
813.  HU  bad  folth  respecting  the  pesos  of 
Cambray,  316.  Endeavours  to  secure  the 
Interest  of  the  pope,  316, 817.  Marries  his 
son  Henry  to  Catherine  de*  Medici,  317. 
Change  in  his  plans  occasioned  by  the  death 
of  Clement,  318.  Aids  thednke  of  Wurtem- 
bnrg  to  recover  his  dominions  from  Ferdi- 
nand. 324.  Ol^ects  to  Mantua  as  tbe  place 
of  meeting  for  the  proposed  general  council, 
325.  Makea  proposals  throi^h  Msraviglia 
to  Sfona,  to  oeilver  him  from  vassalage  to 
the  empoor,  333.  Courts  the  Protestants, 
834.  Bums  lieretics  in  Paris,  335.  The 
Protestants  refuse  to  sssist  him,  335.  At- 
tacks Savoy,  836.  His  intrigues  in  Geneva, 
837.  Makes  new  claim  to  the  duchy  of 
Milan,  388.  Reply  of  Charles  to  his  de- 
mands, 389,  340.  Preparations  for  hostili- 
ties, 841.    Revolt  of  his  general,  the  msr- 

ndeSaluoes,342.  He  lays  waste  his  own 
inions  to  check  Invasion,  343.  Cautious 
conduct  of  his  general,  Montmorency.  344. 
Retreat  of  the  tanperlal  army,  344.  Death 
of  the  dauphin,  his  son,  845.  His  accusa- 
tion and  Summons  to  the  emperor,  346. 
Progress  of  thr  war,  347.  Makes  a  league 
with  Solyman.  347.    Negotiations  for  peace, 

348,  349.    Invites  the  emperor  to  visit  him, 

349.  Gives  hb  daughter  Magdalen  In  mar- 
risffe  to  James  V.  of  Scotlsnd.  352.  His 
action  with  reference  to  theproposedooiucil, 
353.  The  citizens  of  Ghent  offer  to  give 
him  possession  of  their  city,  358.  His  hopes 
of  acquiring  Milan,  358.  Rejects  the  |  ro- 
posal  of  Ghent,  and  Informs  tlie  emperor, 
859.  Gives  tbe  emperor  permissinn  to  psss 
through  France,  860.  Receives  the  em- 
peror In  Paris,  361.  The  emperor  delays, 
and  finally  refuses,  performing  his  nromfaie 
concerning  Milan,  361,  362.  Meditates  a 
renewal  of  hostilities  against  Cliarles,  379. 
Makes  a  closer  alliance  with  Solyman,  379, 
380.  Setids  agents  to  Venice,  who  are  mur- 
dered by  tbe  marquis  del  Gussto,  governor 
or  Milan.  380.  Demands  redress  of  the  em- 
peror, 380.  Is  unsble  to  secure  active  allies, 
save  Denmark  and  Sweden,  380.  381.  Dis- 
misses his  minister,  Montmorsncy,  381. 
Brings  five  armies  Into  the  field,  two  of  them 
commanded  by  his  rons  381.  Siege  of  Per- 
pignan.  382.  Jealousy  between  his  *on^ 
382.  Barren  rr-8u1t<<  of  the  campaign,  383. 
Reasons  for  disagreement  with  Henry  VIII.. 
883.  League  of  the  emperor  and  Henry 
agfllnst  him.  384.  HL^  preparations  for  «  ar, 
384.    Gains  the  aid  of  Solyman,  385.    His 
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caniMlftii  Id  tiM  HtllieriMida,  ttS.  Ad- 
▼uuxB  to  tbe  relief  of  Landra^.  388.  Tbe 
emperor  forced  to  retttv,  886.  Aided  by 
Solynan.  beeiegee  Nice,  but  nnraooeaBlblly, 
S8Y.  Hie  peraooal  animoeity  towerde  tbe 
emperor,  387.  CSh«rlee  rooiee  tbe  Oermea 
prfooee  (o  dcclere  wer  egidiietbhn,  380, 381. 
KrandB  detacbes  ScotUad  ftma  1U  alliance 
with  Henrr  VIII.  of  Bi«laiid,  381.  He 
abaodoDB  tbe  aM  of  Sol  jman,  383.  Sends 
bis  fcreee  Into  Ptedmont,  383.  Gives  bis 
general  permlnlon  to  risk  a  general  battle, 
383.  Victory  of  Orleoles.  383.  l>efenceof 
St.  Disler  nnder  Saooerre  agiinst  tbe  em- 
penw,  384.  The  town  taken  by  stratagem, 
38ft.  He  collects  an  army,  388.  Peace  pro- 
posed, 38ft.  OMiclodedatGrc«py,386.  The 
danphin  protesU  sgalnst  tbe  tresty,  388. 
Charles  promises  to  give  the  danghtor  of 
Feidlnand  In  marriage  to  tbe  dake  of 
Orleana,388.  Opatbofthednkeof  Orleana, 
409.  Charles  reftnes  to  remodel  the  treaty 
of  Creepy,  483.  Fnmlshes  money  to  Henry, 
dnke  of  Bmnswlck,  which  he  treacherously 
nses  for  his  own  advantage^  403.  Makee  a 
treaty  with  Henry  VIII..  4lT.  Rernses  to 
Join  the  lesgue  of  Smalkakle  against  the 
emperor.  417.  Propoees  alliance  against 
tbe  emperor  to  the  league  of  Smalkalde, 
437 ;  to  Solyman,  437  ;  to  tbe  pope  and  (he 
Venetians,  437.  438;  to  Denmark,  438;  to 
Englartd,  438.  Makes  nreparatfons  for  war, 
438.  His  denth,  438.  His  tolents,  character, 
and  policy  contrasted  with  those  of  his 
rival,  the  emperor,  438-441.  His  patronage 
of  letters  and  art.  440,  441.  His  personal 
characteristics  compared  with  those  of  tbe 
emperor  Charles  V.,  068,  668. 

Francis  II.  snooeeds  to  the  throne  of  Frsiiee, 
674. 

Franks,  tbe,  7. 

Frederic  II.,  tbe  emperor,  64. 

Frederic  til.,  the  emperor,  60. 

Frederic  of  Aragon,  king  of  Naples^  66. 

Frederic  Barbaroesa,  emperor,  his  treaty  with 
the  free  cities  of  Itoly,  107. 

Frederic,  elector  of  Saxony.    See  Auwfif  . 

^redum,  in. 

Frcsoso,  a  Genoese,  agent  sent  by  Francis  to 
Venice,  and  murdered  by  the  governor  of 
Milan,  380. 

Fronsperg.  George,  raises  forces  forChsrlesin 
Germany,  386. 

FnkberioB  Camotensis,  his  aoooant  of  Ooo- 
Btantlnople,  106. 


Oachard,  M.,  his  researches  in  tbe  archives  of 

SImancas,  690,  691. 
Gases,  Don  Pedro  de  Is,  his  hospitality  to  tbe 

emperor.  697. 
Gaul,  tenures  of  land  in,  98.  The  government. 

140.    The  Salic  laws,  140. 
Gastelu.  eecreUry  to  Charles  V.,  bis  salary. 

6 1 6.    Named  ss  one  of  the  executors  of  the 

empeoror's  will,  666. 


Oeneivs,  beoomeB  Indcfisudeiii  of  Savoy,  337. 

Genoa,  14, 16,  67.  Interest  paid  to  bankets 
of,  by  Charles  VIII.,  66.  A  repttbUe.  68. 
Taken  by  the  allies  under  Lsntree«  »6. 
The  deliverance  of;  by  Andrew  Doris,  300, 
301.  Its  fVee  constitution,  383.  Tbelnssr- 
reetlon  in,  under  Flesoo,  oonnt  of  Lavagna, 
431-436. 

Geolhvy  de  VlllObsniovIn,  hto  aooovnt  of 
Cbnsuntlnople.  186. 

George,  elector  of  Saxony.    See  AuBony. 

Oermsn  nobles,  their  oontesta  wUh  tbe  see  of 
Rome,  43. 

Germans,  slate  of  oodety  among  the  aodent, 
83,94. 

Germany,  Ibrmatioti  of  disciplined  armies  in, 
64.  Cbnstttmfon  of  the  empire  of,  t 
Oonrsd,  count  of  Kranconia,  elected  e  . 
of,  80.  Henry  of  Saxony  elected  emperor 
of,  80.  Decline  of  the  sntbority  of  the 
emperin  of,  82.  Bodnlph  of  Hapsbutg 
elected  emperor  of.  83.  Change  in  the  eon- 
stHntion  of  tbe  empire  of;  83.  Kefonn  of 
alnves  hi  the  empire  of,  by  MaximtllaB,  83. 
Seven  princes  aoquira  the  power  of  electors 
of,  86.  Tenures  of  land  in,  under  the 
feodal  system,  98, 108.  Rise  and  progress  of 
ninnlcipsl  insttttttkmsin,  118,  111. 
of  prtvste  wars  In,  118, 119.  Juris 
in,  136, 136.  Inquiry  Into  tbe  power  and 
revenues  of  Its  emperors,  146.  Mode  of 
electfon  of,  147.  Rise  of  the  privHe^BS  of 
the  electors  of,  147.  Historr  of  the  dtols  ot; 
148.  IN>wer  of  the  imperial  chamber  of; 
148.  Aullc  council  of,  149.  State  of;  at  the 
death  of  Maxhnllian,  177,  ef  ssf.  Charles  V. 
and  Francis  I.  saplre  to  the  imperial  dig- 
nity, 1 78.  The  Swiss  cantone  Ikvoar  Gharlea, 
180.    Tbe  Venetians  fiivour  Francis,  180. 


Henry  VIII.  olfen  himself  ss  a 

180.  Leo  X.  opposes  the  election  of  Charles, 

180.     Hia  advice  to  the  German  princes, 

180,  181.    His  duplicity  towarAs  Franda, 

181.  The  policy  of  the  eleoton  in  the  choke 
of  an  emperor,  I8l.  They  ollbr  the  crown 
to  Frederic  of  Saxony,  whieb  be  ref^ises, 
181,  183.  He  votes  fbr  Cbsrles  V.,  182. 
Cbaries  elected,  183.  The  electon  require 
a  written  pledge  ttcm  Charles  tbafc  he  will 
not  violate  the  laws  and  privilegea  of  the 
empire,  183.  Beginning  of  the  RefiDrmaikNi 
in,  193.  Weight  of  eoclestastlcal  oppression 
in,  206,  307,  SOH.  309.  Property  of  the 
Chnrofa  In,  208.  Churoh  property  not  tax- 
able, 308.  l-roceediogs  of  tlie  dirt  of  Worms 
313.  A  ooundl  of  regency  appointed  to 
assist  Ferdlnsnd  in  sny  oocsskmal  absnioe 
of  tho  emperor,  213.  Luther  attends  tbe 
dirt  upon  the  safe-oondoct  of  Charles,  214. 
Tbe  memben  of  the  dirt  of  Worms  evade 
the  execution  of  its  decree  sgainst  Lotber. 
264.  Progress  of  the  Reformation  in,  253, 
264.  Tbe  German  princes  draw  up  s  list  of 
a  hundred  grievances  against  tbe  (%ureh, 
264.  The  nuncio  avoids  making  answer  to 
them,  266.  The  diet  make  a  decree  leaving 
Lotber  unmolested.  256.  State  of,  during 
the  absence  of  the  eaxptror  in  ^win,  27€k 
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ei  $eq,  Insnmeltoii  at  Ulm,  2t6.  In  Tho- 
ringft,  aTT-379.  The  decline  of  the  Teutonic 
order  of  knights  In,  279.  280.  The  rise  of 
Prafltla,  280.  Menaced  by  the  Tarka,  307. 
ProgreM  of  the  Reftmnatton  In,  308.  Dto- 
turbancefl  ooeaafloned  by  the  fanatldam  of 
llnnoer,  319,  et  »eq.  League  of  the  Protes- 
tants, see  AnoMnlda.  League  of  the  Catho- 
lic prlnoea  of  the  empire,  SS4.  l*roviKk>n 
mads  to  repel  the  Turks,  876.  The  oombl- 
natlon  of  the  Protestant  princes  under 
Mamioe  against  the  emperor,  terminated  by 
the  peace  at  Passau,  485^98.  Peace  gua- 
ranteed In,  by  establishing  Rllgtous  tolera- 
tion, 630.  Charles  resigns  the  imperial 
crown,  548.  The  electors  accept  of  the 
resignation  of  Charles  V.,  and  choose  his 
brother  Ferdinand  In  hia  stead,  661. 

Ghent,  the  citixens  protest  andnst  paying  a 
tax  to  the  emperor,  357.  Haughty  recep- 
tion of  its  messengers  by  Curies,  358. 
The  people  rerolt,  and  offer  to  Francis  the 
sovereignty  of  the  city,  358.  He  decUnea, 
and  communicates  the  proposal  to  the  em- 
peror, 369.  Rigorous  treatment  of  the  in- 
surgents by  Charles,  352. 

Ohibelllnes  and  Guelft.    See  ffwlft. 

Giron,  Don  FMro  de,  general  of  the  junta, 
236.  His  character  and  111  conduct,  987. 
Resigns,  237. 

Glanyllle,  Chief  Justice,  compiles  the  English 
Common  Law,  127. 

Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  16. 

Ooletta,  a  Ibrt  near  Tunis,  taken  by  CharleB. 
829,330. 

Gomn,  Ruy,  sent  by  Philip  IL  to  hia  fiither 
at  Yuste,  627. 

Goniaga,^Temor  of  Milan,  aida  in  the  mur- 
der of  Pamese  of  Plaoentia,  454,  466.  At- 
tacks OcUtIo  Famese,  476. 

Gonsalex  MS.,  aeoount  of  the  dlaooTery  of 
the,  689. 

Goth8,faTuptlonof  the,4,f.  CmeHlea  piao- 
tlsed  by  the,  91. 

Goths  and  Vandals,  conquest  of  Spain  by,  67. 

Gonffler,  ambassador  fifom  Frauds  to  the 
emperor,  173. 

Granvelie,  Cardinal,  his  stratagem  to  gain 
prwseselon  of  St.  Plnler,  395.  Amuses  the 
Protestants  with  planslbte  reasons  fbr  the 
emperor's  military  preparations,  406.  His 
opinion  of  Maurice  as  a  diplomatist,  486. 
Bribes  Maurice's  ministera,  but  is  duped 
himself,  486,  487. 

Gray,  Lady  Jane,  executed,  616. 

Greek  empire,  splendour  of  the,  106, 106. 

Greeks,  philosophical  pursulta  among  the,  86. 

Gregory  of  Tours,  12. 

Gregory  VII.,  Pope,  60.  His  chancter  and 
policy,  81, 82.  His  rupture  with  Henry  IV., 
81,82. 

Gropper,  a  canon  of  Cologne,  appointed  by 
the  emperor  as  an  advocate  of  the  Catholic 
Iklth  at  the  diet  of  Ratlsbon,  371.  Supposed 
author  of  a  treatise  designed  t»  reconcile 
the  Protestants  and  Catholics.  371. 

Quasto,  marquts  del,  taken  prisoner  VyDoria, 
299.    Induces  Doria  to  make  overtures  to 


the  emperor,  300.  Ctanenl  of  ttie  Umd- 
foroesto  reduce  Tunis,  329.  Advises  Charles 
not  to  Invade  Fmnce,  341.  Succeeds  De 
Leyva  In  the  government  of  Milan,  845. 
Governor  of  Milan,  causes  the  murder  of 
two  ambassadora  of  the  French  king,  380. 
Denies  the  charge,  380.  The  proof,  380. 
Advances  to  the  relief  of  Carignan,  392. 
Gives  baUle  to  the  French  at  Cerlsoles,  393. 
Defeated,  wounded,  and  compelled  to  fly, 
393. 

Guelft.  oonteet  of.  wUh  the  GhlbeUinea, 
66.    Origin  of  these  Ihctlons,  82. 

GuiccUrdlnl,  his  aooonnt  of  the  sale  of  indul- 
geneea,  196,  note.  Governor  of  Begglo^ 
222. 

Guise,  Francis  Lorraine,  duke  of;  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  army  for  the  defence 
ofMeta,501.  Hia  heroic  conduct,  601-603. 
Hfs  generosity  to  the  sick  and  wounded  of 
the  enemy,  604.  Commander  in  the  French 
army  at  Renti,  519.  Commander  of  the 
French  forces  in  aid  of  Paul  IV.,  550,  651. 
His  reception  In  France,  558.  Invests  and 
takes  Oalaiak  659, 560.  Jeaioo^  of  Mont- 
morency towards  him,  565. 

Guise,  Mary  ot  married  to  James  V.  of  Soot* 
land.  852.  Fruatrates  the  intended  mar- 
riage between  her  daughter  and  Prince 
Edward  of  England,  391. 

Gunpowder,  efltaots  of  the  use  of,  In  military 
aflTairs,  46. 

Gurk,  Cardinal  de,  fltTours  the  election  of 
Charles  to  the  hnperlal  throne.  182. 

Gunnan,  Don  Fadrlque  Henriquei  ds,  an 
envoy  from  Qussn  Joanna,  635. 


Hamboig,  38. 

Hanseatle  league,  note  upon  the,  138. 

Haro,  Conde  de,  appointed  to  command  the 
foroea  against  the  Junta,  237.  EHeeta  a 
Junction  of  ibroea  with  Velasco,  239.  De- 
feats Padllla  and  takes  him  prisoner,  239, 
240. 

Ha^cen- Aga,  governor  of  Alglera,  hia  piracies, 
375.  Expedition  planned  1^  Charles  against 
him,  875,  876.  He  determlnea  to  «fend 
himself,  376.  Hto  troops  fiUi  on  the  em- 
peror's army  when  overwhelmed  by  a  great 
■torm,  377.  The  retreat  of  the  remnant  of 
the  invading  ibroe,  378. 

Hayradln.    See  3arbaro$aa, 

Heidlng.  appointed  by  the  emperor  to  prepare 
the  Interim,  468. 

Heldo,  Vice-chancellor  to  Charles  V.,  attends 
the  pope^s  nuncio  to  Smalkalde,  863. 

Henry,  duke  of  Brunswick.    See  Brunnrick, 

Henry  I.  of  England,  27. 

Henry  V.  of  England,  43. 

Henry  VI 1.  of  England,  attempto  to  follow 
the  example  of  Louts  XI.,  48^9. 

•Henry  VIII.  of  England,  56.  Endeavours  of 
both  Charles  and  Francis  to  obtain  the  aid 
of,  188.  The  state  of  England,  188,  189. 
His  own  endeavours  to  preserve  an  equl- 
librium^lSO.  The  Infloance  of  Wolsey  over 
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Um,  189.  BaeeiTM  a  vlilt  tnm.  Cbarlca, 
1«0, 191.  Hla  Interview  with  Fnodn  I.  at 
ttaiiDee,  191.  HU  treaUse  i«aiiisi  Lutber, 
216.  ReoeWea  the  tfele  oC  Dr/ender  of  tkt 
#ki»a,21ft.  Neglects  to  act  In  nmllaitb  as 
mediator  between  Cbarlea  and  FraoclB.  9l«. 
Holda  a  peace  oongreea  at  Cklala  to  medtato 
tetween  €3iarleB  and  Franda.  920.  Ap- 
poiota  Woltey  to  iH^ottata,  290.  Makea  a 
■ew  treaty  wHh  Cliarlea  against  Flanda, 
221.  Declarae  war  against  Franda,  927. 
ItooelTea  a  yiak  ftomCbarlni.  99T.  RaTaM 
the  coast  oT  Fiance,  227.  His  armr  under 
Slirrejretires  wltbom  aoooesi^  ftom  Picaid/, 
228.  HlamUltar7Pesoiifoes,960.  Thaex- 
peditloa  Into  Fnnoe  under  the  dake  of 
Snilblk,  960.  His  igooantnloaa  retreat, 
960.  lYwalsM  to  aid  the  emperor  In 
Us  attack  on  Fiaaoe,  967.  Falls  to  Ailfll 
hto  agrsemeot,  968.  Hia  alarm  at  the 
growing  power  of  the  emperor,  966.  Gives 
aecret  a«aranoes  to  Francs,  966.  Makea 
proposala  to  the  emperer  coooeming  the 
edocatioa  of  Maiy,  ana  demands  the  costody 
orFnmds,966.  Makesa  treaty  with  Loalse 
to  aid  in  the  deliverance  of  Ftaada  ftom 
oapUvitv,  268.  Deslrea  a  divorce  ftom  his 
qneen,  Catharine  of  Aiagon,  294.  Jotauthe 
league  against  the  emperor.  294.  Agrees 
to  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  Maxy  with 
thedukeofOrleaoa.294.  Mne  with  Francis 
In  declaring  war.  207.  Unable  to  ftrifll  his 
promlssof  acsmpslgnintbeMetherlandi^  in  ' 

299.  Consents  to  the  peace  of  Gsmbsur,  806.  the 

SoUdts  ftom  the  pope  a  divorce  ftmn  Cath*-  Phi 

rine,  306.  DeHirea  to  marry  Anne  Boleyn, 
806.  la  baffled  Irr  the  chicanery  of  the  Ro- 
man coQit,306.  AidaFrendalntheruisom 
of  his  sons,  306.  His  poU<7  towarda  the 
Protestsnts,  313.  Delay  of  Ms  sutt  for  a 
dlvorDS^3l7.  Cranmer  promwncss his  mat>> 
riage  with  Oohartne  null.  317.  Marries 
Anne  Boleyn,  317.  Bzcommunicated  1^ 
the  pope.  318.  Hia  conduct  in  reference  to 
theaeltannaiion,3l8.  Reftises  to  acknow- 
ledge  a  ooundl  called  by  the  pc^w,  326. 
Offers  to  Fnuids  to  marry  Mary  of  auiee^ 
363.  Renewal  of  negotiatkoa  with  Charles, 
362.  UnwilUng  to  take  an  artive  part 
against  the  emperor.  381.  Reasons  for  his 
dbagreement  with  Frands,  383, 384.  His 
eflbrtaagelnst  papal  supremacy,  383.  Takea 
up  arms  against  Scotland,  384.  Changea  hts 
policy  towards  that  country,  386.  Makea  a 
league  with  Charlea,  886.  Sends  troops  to 
aldlilm.386.  Hia  n«e  agdnst  Frsnds  for 
interfering  with  his  designs  in  reference  to 
Scotland,  391.  Joins  the  emperor,  391.  His 
army  ravages  Scotland,  304.  He  attacks 
Boulogne  and  Montreuil,  304.  His  want  of 
luumony  of  action  with  Chariea,  394.  Re- 
loses  to  perform  his  agreement,  396.  Of- 
fended with  the  emperor  for  makiiig  peace 
with  Franda  without  his  advice  and  oon- 
cuiTence,896.  He  continues  hosUliUes,  308. 
Makes  a  peace  with  Franda.  417.  KeftMea 
to  Join  the  league  of  Smalkalde  against  the 
«mpcnr,417.  His  qhanrtw  compared  with 


that  of  the  emprror  Charlee  V.,  868,  809. 

Hia  policy  towanto  the  Engliah  nobiUty, 
679. 
Henry  II.  of  France  b  urged  |yy  the  pope  to 
Jdn  in  a  league  against  the  emperor,  466. 
His  son.  the  dauphin,  marriea  the  queen  of 
Scotland,  466.  Decline*  the  pope's  request, 
466.  His  succesws  aa  against  the  BDglisb. 
476.  Becomes  an  ally  with  OitavfoFamese 
amdnet  the  pope  and  the  emperor.  476.  476. 
He  protesta  tnrough  a  messenger  against 
the  Omndl  of  Trent.  476.  Makea  an  alli- 
ance with  Maurice  of  Sazooy.  483.  486. 
Publlshea  a  manifesto,  4M7.  488.  Takea  the 
fieUl  and  capiurea  several  cities  and  towns* 
489.  Endeavours  to  gain  Siraaburg.  but 
fells.  492. 493.  The  territory  of  Champagne 
laid  waste  by  the  governem  of  the  Nether- 
lands, 493.  Neglected  by  Maurice  in  his 
treaty  with  the  emperor.  498.  Theempei^jr 
endeavours  to  regain  the  towns  taken  from 
him,  600.  He  sends  the  duke  of  Quise  to 
defend  Mets.  601.  Heroic  defence  of  that 
dty.  601-604.  Albert  of  Brandenburg,  after 
menacing  both  partlea,  jolna  the  emperor, 
603.  The  emperor  ralaes  the  siege.  604.  Is 
aolldted  to  attack  Naples,  606.  He  nrevails 
on  Solyman  to  send  a  fleet  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, 606.  The  emperor's  forces  Uke  two 
towns  by  sssault,  609.  He  marches  into 
the  Netherlands  without  provoking  a  batUe, 
609. 610.  His  forces  are  firmly  estabUsbed 
in  Tuacany.  610.  Rndeavoun  to  prevent 
the  marriage  of  Mazy  of  England  with 
Philip,  618.  Advancea  upon  the  Nether- 
landa,  618.  Invest*  Renti,  619.  The  cam- 
naign  without  any  Important  result,  619. 
Hia  general,  Brlaeac,  gaina  advantage  over 
the  imperialists  under  the  duke  of  Alva, 
694.  A  plot  to  deliver  MeU  to  the  em- 
Mror  diaeovered  and  frustrated.  694-696. 
He  sends  plentpotentlariea  to  make  peace, 
but  to  no  purpose,  696.  The  pope  prcqioses 
an  alliance  against  the  emperor,  636.  The 
plan  opposed  by  Montmorency.  636,  636. 
Favoured  by  other  ministers.  636.  CardK 
nai  Lorraine  concludes  the  treaty  with  the 
pope,  637.  Agreea  to  a  truce  with  PhiUp, 
642.  Is  perraaded  by  the  pope's  envoy, 
Ckraifa,  to  break  hisoath  to  the  treaty  with 
Philip.  644, 646.  Senda  the  duke  of  Guise 
to  aid  the  pope.  660.  The  rampajgn  ren- 
dered of  no  avail  by  the  pope'a  InefBdency. 
660,661.  Philip's  forces  besiege  St.  Quentin, 
663.  The  attempt  of  Montmorency  to  aave 
the  town  unsucoessnil,  663.  664.  Paris 
menaced  by  PhiUp's  forces.  665.  St.  QnenUn 
taken  by  assault,  668.  Hto  active  efforu 
for  the  defenoe  of  hia  kingdom  against 
PfaUip,  666.  Rewards  the  duke  of  tiulse. 
669.  His  army  under  the  doke  <tf  Guise 
takea  Cklala.  660.  6«o  i  and  drives  the  Eng- 
lish from  France.  661.  Hie  sun,  the  dauphin, 
married  to  the  queen  of  Scotland.  662, 663. 
Hia  army  defeated  at  Gravellnes  by  the 
Flemish  and  English,  663,  664.  His  wish 
for  peace  with  Philip.  664,  666.  Is  per- 
snaoed  by  MoDtmocency  to  make  overtorea 
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to  Philip,  66K,  6M.  EndeftToure  to  Mcor* 
the  ikvoar  of  EUxabeth  of  EngUnd,  670. 
Makes  *  treaty  with  her  concerning  Calais, 
672.  l*romlseit  hiv  daughter,  Elizabeth,  in 
marriage  to  Philip,  673 ;  and  bis  Pister  to 
the  dulse  of  Savoy,  673.  Agrees  to  a  general 
paciflcaUoB  with  Philip  and  other  European 
powers,  673.    His  death,  674. 

Henry  IV.  of  Outile,  tried  by  his  nobles,  68, 
70. 

Henry  IV.,  emperor,  bis  contest  with  Pope 
Gregory  VII.,  81,  82. 

•Henzy  of  Saxony,  elected  emperor  of  Germany, 

80. 

Henry,  elector  of  Saxony.    See  Sammf, 

Hermandad,  Santa,  account  of  the,  139, 140. 

Hesse,  the  landgrave  ot  takes  the  flekl  against 
Mnnoer,  278.  Assists  the  duke  of  Wurttrm- 
berg  to  recover  his  possessions  flrom  Ferdi- 
n«nd  of  Anstria.  324.  Aids  the  leagne  of 
Protestant  princes  in  raising  an  armyagaian 
the  emperor,  418.  Is  placed  nnder  tiie  ban 
of  the  empire,  419.  Commander  of  the 
forces  jointly  with  the  elector  of  Saxony, 
420.  Scheme  of  Maurice  uf  S^ixony  lor 
obtoining  the  possessions  of,  424-426.  Con- 
sents t<i  an  agreement  with  tlie  emperor, 
447.  Man 'ice  of  Saxony  acts  as  meoiator, 
447.  The  articles  of  agreement,  447,  448. 
His  hnmiliation,  449.  He  is  deUined  a 
prisoni'r,  460.  His  impatience  In  oipUvity, 
461.  Feeble  and  ineifeGtual  eiforts  to.  pro- 
cure his  release,  468, 469.  His  ignominious 
treatment  by  the  emperor,  461.  Carried  a 
prisoner  to  the  Netherlands,  462.  New 
exertions  for  his  relesse,  468.  Charles  re- 
ftases,  472.  Manrioe  makes  a  new  and 
formal  demand  for  his  liberation,  484, 
486.  His  liberty  secured  by  the  treaty  of 
Passau.  494-497.  Being  set  at  liberty,  to 
recaptured  by  the  queen  of  Hungary, 
governess  of  the  Netherlands,  499.  Kut  to 
at  length  ivstored  to  his  dominions,  600. 

Hesse,  Willtom,  son  of  the  landgrave,  a  con- 
federate with  Maurice  against  the  emperor, 
484. 

HesmuUn.    See  BarbaTtMO. 

Home    See  Harbarouo. 

Hugh  Capet,  77. 

Hungary,  Invnion  of,  by  Solyman,  23^,  291. 
Battle  of  Mohacs,  291.  Ferdinand,  archduke 
of  Austria,  made  king  of,  291 .  Progress  of 
the  Turks  In,  372.  Agreement  of  King 
John  Zspol  Scaspus  with  hto  rival,  Ferdi- 
nand, concerning  the  succession,  373.  John 
marries,  and  breaks  the  treaty,  373.  Charles 
unwilling  to  attempt  the  recovery  of;  376,  ' 
376.  The  Joint  regency  of  Isabella  and 
Martinnxri,  480.  Isabella  courts  a  Tnrktoh 
alltonce;  the  bishop  courts  Ferdinand  of 
Austria,  i»\.  The  bishop  compels  Isabella 
to  resign  in  ftvour  of  Ferdinand.  481,  482. 
Isabella  and  her  son  retnm  to  Transylvania 
In  triumph,  610. 

Huns,  irruption  of  the,  4,  T.  Devastations  of 
the,  92. 


Immaculate  Conception,  the,  139. 

Imperial  Chamber  ol  Germany  Instituted, 
148, 149. 

Indians,  American,  parallel  between  European 
savages  and  the,  94,  96. 

Indulgences,  the  doctrine  ot  193.  Opposed 
1^^  Luther,  194. 

Infantado,  dnke  ot  his  haughty  bearing 
towards  the  emperor,  367. 

Iniantry,  inrignidcauce  of,  in  former  times, 
41,  46.  Effectiveness  ot  shown  by  the 
Swiss,  63,  64. 

Inniicent  VI IL,  76. 

Inns  iu  the  Middle  Ages,  130. 

Interest  for  money,  opinions  concerning,  In 
the  Middle  Ages,  132.    Rate  ot  133. 

JMert'm,  the,  a  system  of  belief  designed  to 
unite  the  religious  world,  promulgated  by 
the  emperor,  468,  469.  It  is  attacked  by 
both  parties,  469 ;  and  especially  at  Rome, 
469.  The  fkee  cities  remonstrate  against  it, 
461. 

IsabelU  of  GaKUIs,  49.  Her  matriage  wiUi 
Ferdinand.  68.  Raised  to  the  throne,  166. 
Death  «»t  167.  A  ppoints  her  husband,  Fer- 
dinHud.  regent  of  Castile,  167. 

Isabella,  queen  of  Hungary,  courts  the  Turks 
for  aid  against  her  co-regint,  Martinuzsl, 
481.  Is  compelled  to  renounce  in  favour  of 
Ferdinand,  481,  482.  Retires  with  her  son 
into  Silesia,  482.  Returns,  whh  her  son, 
and  to  supported  by  the  nobility  and  the 
Porte  against  Ferdinand,  610. 

Isabelto  of  Portugal,  marries  Charles  V.,  276. 

Italians,  the  oommeroe  ot  132. 

Italy,  the  tint  seat  of  oommeroe,  38.  In- 
haUtants  ot  the  first  bankers,  manuiko- 
turers,  and  curriers,  38.  Expedition  of 
Charles  VIII.  into.  61-63.  Combination  of 
states  otsgainst  Charles  VI 1 1.,  62, 63.  Poli- 
tical condition  of,  at  the  opening  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  68  -67.  Marks  of  the  ravages 
of  the  barbarians  in,  92, 93.  Tenures  of  land 
In,  under  the  feudal  system,  99.  Note  upon 
the  cities  ot  106,  107.  League  between 
the  tree  cities  of,  confirmed  by  Frederic 
BarbarosRa,  107.  lu'^tances  of  wealth  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  133.  The  states  desire 
pesos  between  Francto  and  the  emperbr, 
246.  The  states  desert  Francis,  and  join 
the  emperor,  246.  Views  of  the  sUtes  ot 
with  regard  to  the  quarrel  between  Francu 
and  the  emperor,  267.  Alarm  oocasloned 
bv  the  battle  of  Pavla,  266.  The  states,  at 
Charles's  request,  form  a  league  for  their 
defence,  316, 316.  TranqullUty  restored  by 
the  balanoe  of  power  in,  669; 


J. 

James  V.  of  Scotland,  marries  Magdalen, 
daughter  of  Francto  of  France,  362.  So- 
liciu  fh>m  Francis,  Mary  of  Guise  in 
marriage^  362k   Dues  not  ATonr  the  plan 
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of  rdbrmatlon  pnmo0ed  1^  Henzy  YIIL, 
383,  384.     Hlfl  death,  384. 

Janlsarles,  origla  of  the,  8T.  Note  vpoii  tiM, 
161. 

Jemlta,  origtn  of  the,  319.  bubllshment  of 
the  order,  363,  364.  Ch&rmcter  of  the  order, 
364-366.  Growth  of  power  ftnd  wealth, 
366,  367.  The  leal  of  the  order  against 
Pro(4>8Uni6, 367.  Thpir  cffoits  In  educating 
youth,  368.  Their  labours  In  the  Western 
Gontinen^  368,  366.  Oppoeed  by  Charley 
369.  Their  rales  Iiecume  public,  a70. 
Their  purity  of  manners,  370. 

Joanna,  daujcbter  of  Fenlinand  and  Isabella, 
mother  of  Charles  V..  165.  Heiress  to  the 
crown,  166.  Cruel  neglect  of  her  liusband, 
Philip,  towanli,  166.  Gives  birth  to  Feiw 
dinand,  afterwards  kinc  of  Hungary,  167. 
Her  disordered  mind  alter  Philip's  death, 
161.  On  aooount  of  lno^»scity,  superseded 
l7  Cbarlea  v.,  176.  Is  taken  posMsston  of 
by  Padilla,  333.  Cannot  be  Induced  to  re- 
sume her  authority,  333.    Her  death,  639. 

Joanni,  daushter  of  Charlen  V.,  n'celves 
directions  (torn  Philip  as  to  the  reception 
of  her  father,  695.  Wishes  to  make  claim 
to  the  regency  of  Portugal,  636.  But  is 
prevented  by  Charles,  636.  Claims  her 
ikther'e  personal  eifecta,  666. 

John.  Don,  of  Austria,  his  education  under 
Qttixsda,  696.  His  visit  to  his  father, 
Charles  V.,  649.  The  emperor  commends 
him  to  the  care  of  Philip  II.,  66i,  662. 
Philip  recognises  him,  666. 

John  if.  of  Aragon,  69. 

John  IlL  of  Portugal,  loans  money  to 
Charles,  383.  OoiitracU  a  naarriage  ba- 
tween  his  danghter  Mary  and  PhlUp  of 
Spain,  383.    His  death,  634. 

John    Frederic,    elector   of  Sazooy.     Sea 


John  Zapol  SosFpna,  acquires  part  of  Hun- 
puy  by  the  aid  of  Solyman,  373.  Makes 
an  agreement  vlth  his  rival,  Ferdinand, 
378.  Marries  and  breaks  bis  agreement, 
S7;  Appoinu  Martlnunl  guardian  of  hia 
8i>n,  and  regent,  873.    His  death,  373. 

Judgment  of  God,  trial  Iqr,  In  the  MUblle 
Ages,  34-38. 

JudicUl  combat,  24-38.    Trial  by,  119-121. 

Judicium  erucit.  trial  by,  119. 

Juilo.  Caidlnal  do  Medici,  candidate  for  pope 
upon  liOo's  death,  336. 

Julius  II.,  pope,  originator  of  the  league  of 
Csmbray,  66,  66.  Forms  a  new  league 
agslnst  the  French,  66.    Charscter  of;  296. 

Julius  III.,  his  election  to  the  pontificate, 
466.  Creates  Innocent  a  cardinal,  466. 
His  fti.olotts  and  unchristian  conduct,  466. 
Calls  a  new  council  at  Trent,  467,  471. 
Becomes  hostile  to  Octavio  Famese,  476. 
With  the  emperor's  co-operation,  sends 
forces  against  him,  475.  Sonds  Cardinal 
Morone  to  the  diet  of  Augsburg,  637.  His 
course  of  life,  illness,  and  death.  628. 

Justice,  administration   of,  in   the  Middle 

^     Ages,  21,  33.    Trial  by  oombat,  24.    Trial 

by    ooBtpuigston,  26.     Trial    by   fiery 


oideato,  26.  AdmlnlslntleB  ot  Introaled 
to  lawyers,  33.  Mote  concerning  the  Im- 
provement In  the  admbiistzatioB  o^  121- 
126. 

Justinian's  Pandects.  32. 

JusUta  of  An«oa,  hb  powers*  etc.,  184, 186. 


Xnigbtbood  oonteitd  on  eminent  lawyers  and 

scoolars,  188. 
Knipperdollng.    See  OmipperdUing. 
Koran,  Its  restrainla  upon  the  sultana,  87. 


La  Chau,  smt  aa  an  sssodste  wIthXimenes  in 
the  regency  of  Osstlle  by  Charles,  171. 

Land,  tenure  of.  under  the  feudal  system.  See 
Pmdal  S^$Um.  Allodial  possession  of, 
among  the  barbarous  nations,  96.  Allodial 
distinguished  fVom  beneficiary  posseaslon. 

96.  Allodial  property  converted  Imo  feudal, 

97.  Reasons  tar  this  change  of  tenure^  98. 
Landfvcy,  siege  at,  386. 

Languages,  Kuropean,  state  ot  In  the  Middle 
Agea,37. 

Lannoy,  his  services  in  the  imperial  army  la 
IUly,369.  Makes  a  prisoner  of  the  Frendi 
king  at  the  battle  of  Pavia,  263.  Make«  a 
treaty  and  obtaina  money  from  the  pope, 
266.  Uses  the  money  to  quiet  his  rehelUooa 
army,  «67.  Sent  aa  ambassador  to  Frsnda, 
282.  Makea  a  treaty  with  the  pope,  287. 
Which  Bourbon  diarefsnla,  287,  288. 
Marches  to  Rome,  294.  la  unable  to  con- 
trol the  army,  294, 296. 

Lanusa,  Don  John  de,  appointed  vIoRoy  of 
Aragon  on  the  departure  of  Cbariea  Y.« 
186. 

LaUn  language,  the.  In  the  Middle  Agea.  87. 

Lautrec,  Odet  de  Fotx,  Mar6chal  de,  French 
governor  of  Milan,  222.  By  his  haughty 
conduct  alienates  the  affection  of  the  Milan- 
ese, 322.    Investo  Reggk)^  but  is  repulsed, 

222.  Asks  Fnmcis  lor  troops  and  money, 

223.  Is  deprived  of  the  expected  money  1^ 
Louise  of  Savoy,  233.  Loss  of  his  Swia 
troops.  334.  Milan  captured  by  the  Spanish 
under  Pescara,  234.  Unable  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  circumstances  to  recapture 
Milan,  226.  RepnlanlbyOnlocUrdlnlfhmi 
Parma,  226.  Takes  the  field  to  rraonqner 
the  Milanese,  226.  MIsoondnct  of  his  Swiss 
troops,  326.  Thdr  rssh  bravery  and  defeat, 
826.  Retint  into  Frsnoe.  226.  Appointed 
general  of  the  allied  army  1^  Italy  sgalnst 
the  emperor,  296.  Conquers  Genoa  and 
Pavia,  296.  Advances  towards  Rone,  296. 
Beelegcs  Naples.  294.  The  pope  gives  htm 
no  aid,  399.  Francis  neglecta  to  supply  the 
army,  299.  The  revolt  of  Andrew  Doria, 
300.301.  Disease  In  hto  army,  301.  Hi* 
death,  301. 

Lavagna,  count  of,  481.    See  FU$eo. 

Law,  adminlstrsUon  of  the,  in  the  Middle 
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A0M,  91,22.  OodltcAtlonoi;  83.  Becomes 
ft  science,  and  tts  study  *  profeesion,  33, 
128. 

L&w,  Canon,  31,  32.    Its  prosress,  126, 127. 

Law,  Romsn,  3*2,  33. 

Le  Chevalier  DelibM,  a  poem,  614,  616. 

Ijto  X.,  Pope,  his  policy  and  conduct  with 
rpgsrd  to  the  election  of  emperor  in  plaioe  of 
Maximilian,  180,  181.  His  policy  as  be- 
tween Charles  and  Francis,  after  the  former 

.  became  emperor,  188.  His  real  leaning  to 
the  emperor,  188.  Oondltton  of  the  Papal 
Ghnrcb  at  the  accession  of,  193.  Sale  of 
indulgences  by,  193.  At  first  indifferent  to 
tlie  movements  of  Lather,  197.  Summons 
Luther  to  Rome,  197.  Appoints  Ct^tiMn  to 
hear  htm,  197.  Issues  a  bull  in  favour  of 
indulgences,  200.    Not  wishing  to  offend 

.  Frederic,  delays  to  excommunicate  Luthpr, 
200.  Excommunicates  Luther,  201.  Fatal 
effects  of  his  delay,  202, 203.  His  ambition 
and  his  endeavours  to  produce  war  Iwtween 
the  rivals  Charles  and  Francis,  216,  et  mq, 
Mskes  a  treaty  with  Francis,  917.  Deserts 
and  nukes  overtures  to  the  emperor,  217. 
Makes  a  treaty  with  ttie  emperor,  218.  A 
party  to  the  attempt  sgalnst  the  French 
power  in  Milan,  222.  Declares  war  against 
Francis,  222,  223.  Difs  with  Joy  at  the 
news  of  the  capture  of  Milan,  224. 

Leonard,  a  Franciscan,  plots  to  deliver  Mets 
to  the  emperor,  524.  The  plot  Is  discovered 
and  frustrated,  626,  626.  He  is  condemned 
to  death,  526;  but  is  slain  bj  his  own 
brethren,  526. 

L'Esparre,  Andrew  de  Foix,  de,  general  of  the 
French  forces  In  the  conqnest  of  Navarre, 

218. 

Levesque,  Pom,  his  account  of  the  motives 
that  induced  Charles  V.  to  abdicate^  638, 
fiofs. 

Lewis  IT.  of  Hungary,  oonquered  and  slain  by 
Solynian,  291. 

Leyva,  Antonio  de,  defends  Favia  from  a 
Hege  by  the  French  under  Frands,  260. 261, 
263.  A  witness  of  the  treachery  of  Morone, 
271.  His  victory  over  the  French  in  the 
Milanese,  302.    General  of  the  emperor's 

.    forces  against  France,  341. 

Liberty,  promoted  by  the  privileges  acquired 
by  cities  and  towns,  20.  Rise  and  progress 
or,  in  France,  111,  112. 

Literature.  Influence  of,  36.  Its  character  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  36.  -  Contempt  felt  bv  the 
barbarians  for,  90.  Illustrations  of  the 
state  of,  during  the  MMdle  Ages,  lOl,  102. 

Lombaids.  the,  7.  Their  merobanta,  38. 
Their  commerce  with  the  Hanseatlc  towns, 
39.    The  flrat  bankers,  133. 

Lorrsine,  Cardinal,  negotiates  an  alliance  be- 
tween Henry  II.  and  Pope  Paul  IV.,  636. 
His  Imprudent  behaviour  towards  the 
duchess  of  Valentlnois,  665. 

Ltiuis,  duke  of  Orleans,  66. 

Ix>uls  X.,  21. 

Louis  XI.  of  France,  his  character  and  policy, 
46-48.  Employs  Swiss  troops,  47.  Rts 
acquisitions  of  territory,  48.    His  foreign 


poHcy,  48.  His  condiMl  towaids  Maty  of 
Burgundy,  49,  50, 156.  Results  of  his  du- 
plicity, 51.  Favours  Francis  Sfona,  usurp- 
ing duke  of  Milan,  66. 

Louis  X  i  I.,  a  party  to  the  league  of  Cambray, 
56.  League  formed  by  the  pope  against, 
66.  Combines  with  Ferdinand  against 
Frederic,  king  of  Naples,  66.  Makes  claim 
to  the  duchy  of  Milan,  66. 

Louise  of  Savoy,  mother  of  Francis  I.,  per- 
susdes  him  to  break  his  word  tu  his  general, 
Lautrec,  223.  Her  dislike  to  tb«>  duke  of 
Bourbon,  246.  Her  amorous  passion  for 
him,  246.  Her  revenge  for  his  indifference, 
247.  Dissusdes  her  son  Frsnds  from  tlw 
expedition  against  Milan,  259.  Her  brave 
conduct  upon  the  capture  of  Francis,  264, 

265.  She  courts  the  frirndship  of  Kngland, 

266.  As  regent  of  France,  signs  the  treaty 
for  the  liberation  of  Fnnda.  275.  Under- 
takes to  make  peace  between  the  etitperor 
and  her  son  Franda,  303.  A  seoond  time 
mediator,  847. 

Loyola,  Ignatius,  cause  of  his  devotion  to  the 
Church  and  establishment  of  the  Order  of 
Jesus.  219.  Founder  of  the  order  of  the 
Jesuits,  363,  364. 

Lubec,  38. 

Lunenburg,  the  duke  ot  embraces  Luther's 
opinlcms,  253. 

Luiher,  the  Reformation  under  the  lead  of, 
192.    Aroused  by  the  sale  of  Indulgences, 

194,  195.    His  youth  snd  educstion,  194, 

195.  He  preaches  s«ainst  TetseU  195.  He 
publishes  hiii  theses,  195.  Secretly  encou- 
raged by  the  elector,  196.  Summoned  to 
Rome,  197.  Obtalna  the  hearing  in  Gei^ 
many,  197, 198.  Goes  to  Augsburv  under 
the  emperor's  saAs-conduct,  198.  Refhses 
to  recant  at  Cid^tan's  demand,  198.  GiO«t^ 
demands  of  the  elector  to  send  Luther  a 
nrisoner  to  Rome,  199.  Condemned  as  a 
neretic,  199.  Appeals  to  a  general  coundl, 
199.  Dispute  with  Ecdus.  aoo.  Finds  an 
associate  in  Zulngllns,  201.  He  is  excom- 
municated, 201.  He  defies  the  papal  power, 
201.  Prognsss  of  his  ofiinions  smong  the 
people,  202.  Gradual  change  in  his  own 
mind,  203.  Circurostances  that  aided  the 
prcigress  of  his  dodrlnes,  204.  Im  heard 
wUh  Joy  ss  he  denounces  the  corrupt  clervy, 
210.  Aided  bv  the  invention  of  printing, 
211 ;  and  by  the  revival  of  Ipamlng,  211. 
Is  censured  as  rssh  by  Erasmus,  213.  At- 
tends tbe  diet  at  Worms,  214.  His  recep- 
tion, 214.  The  decree  against  him,  214. 
He  is  seixed  by  friendly  violence  and  secreted 
St  Wariburg.  21 5.  His  employments  in  his 
retirement,  215.  Decree  against  his  doc- 
trines by  the  Univenlty  of  Paris,  216. 
Answer  to  his  book  by  Henry  VIII.,  2V. 
His  replies,  216.  Leaves  his  retreat  and 
returns  to  Wittemberg,  252.  Translates  the 
Bible  Into  German,  952,  253.  Noble  con- 
verts to  his  doctrines,  253.  The  diet  relbses 
to  proceed  to  extremes  against  him,  254. 
Clement  exhorts  the  diet  to  execute  its  de- 
cree against  him,  266.    Without  snooess. 
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SBC  The  coodiKt  of;  370.  Hta  marriage, 
279.  Hla  endcavoure  to  strenKthen  the 
spirit  of  bl4  party,  311.  Attacks  vehe- 
mently  the  doctrtnee  of  tbe  Anabaptists, 
saa.  Death  ot  408.  Hto  character,  ser- 
YloM,  etc..  408-410.  HiBflineral,410.  His 
dcecendanta,  410. 
Luxembtmrg.  Invaded  by  Robert  de  la  Mark; 
319.  Invaded  by  the  duke  of  Orieaos,  382. 
Again  invaded  by  Francis,  88ft. 


Madrid,  the  treaty  ot  between  Cbarles  Y.aiid 
Francia  I.,  273. 

Magdalen,  daughter  of  Frandsb  married  to 
Jamee  V.  of  Scotland,  392. 

MagUebarg  refases  to  adhere  to  the  /ntsrte, 
483,  470.  Tlie  emperor  determinee  to  re- 
doce  tbe  city,  470,  471.  The  armv  for  that 
purpoee  intrusted  to  the  command  of  Mao- 
rice,  471.  Tbe  stege  of,  continued,  477. 
Tbe  city  attacked  by  George  of  Mecklen- 
burg, 477.  The  beaieging  army  comes 
under  the  command  of  Maurice,  477.  The 
city  surrenders  to  Maurice,  478 ;  bat  retains 
Ita  liberties,  478,  479. 

Mahmed,  king  oC  Tunis,  history  of  bis  sons. 
327. 

Maine  and  Provence,  the  count  of,  66. 

MiO«>t7.  title  first  assumed,  183. 

Minorca,  the  insunvction  in,  243. 

Maldonada.  Don  Francis,  commander  of  the 
insurgent  foroes  of  Salamanca,  taken  pri- 
soner and  executed,  240. 

Malines.  account  of  the  ooondl  of,  358. 

Metta,  granted  to  the  Knights  of  St  John, 
228. 

Msmelnkes,  eztirpeted  by  Seltan  It,  178. 

Manfred,  ion  of  Frederic  II.,  64. 

Mantua,  fixed  upon  by  the  pope  as  the  plaoe 
for  a  general  council,  363. 

Manuel,  Don  John,  ambassador  of  Ferdinand 
at  the  imperial  court,  pays  his  add^ea^es  to 
PhUip  upon  the  death  of  Isabella,  168.  Ad- 
vises Philip  to  resist  Ferdinand,  168.  Inters 
eepts  Joanna's  letter  confirming  Ferdinand's 
regent,  169.  His  triumph,  160.  Declares 
for  Maximilian  for  regent  of  Oastile,  162. 
The  emperor's  arobasssdor  at  the  court  of 
Leo,  217.  Procures  the  election  of  Adrian 
ss  pope,  236. 

Manumission  of  the  p^^santry,  20.  Particu- 
lars embrsced  In  charters  of,  granted  to 
slaves  and  vOkuU,  112,  118. 

Maroellus  U.,  elected  pope,  632.  His  death, 
532. 

Marciano,  battle  ot  631,  622. 

Margaret  of  Austria,  haa  the  oare  of  Cbarles  Y. 
in  bis  youth,  164.  Undertakes  to  make 
peace  between  tbe  emperor  and  Francis, 
303.    A  second  time  a  mediator,  347. 

Margaret  of  Austria,  natural  daughter  of 
Charlea  Y.,  married  to  Octavlo  Fariieseb 

350. 

Margaret,  sister  of  Henry  n^  promised  to 
marriage  to  tbe  dnke  of  Savoy,  673. 


Margaret  of  York,  has  tbe  care  of  Chaites  Y. 
in  his  youth,  164. 

Marignaiio,  marquis  of,  commands  the  Floren 
tine  army,  630.  Defcata  tbe  French,  621, 
632.  T.ikes  Siena,  632.  Reduces  1*0110 
Ercole,  623.  His  troops  ordered  into  iled- 
mont,  623. 

Mark,  Robert  de  la.    See  RaberL 

MaraeiUea,  besieged  by  the  Spanish  under 
Peseara,  without  success,  268. 

Martinuni,  George,  bishop  of  Waruttn,  ap- 
pointed by  King  John  of  Hungary  guardian 
of  his  son,  and  regent  in  ouignnction  with 
the  queen,  873.  Refuses  to  give  up  the 
kingdom  to  Ferdinand,  and  applies  to  Soly- 
man  for  aid,  374.  Defends  Bods.  374. 
Fraud  of  tbe  sultan,  374.  Appointed  regent 
of  Hungary,  Jointly  with  Queen  Isabella, 
480,  481.  He  invites  Ferdinand  of  Aostrl* 
to  lay  claim  to  the  kingdom,  48 1 .  Oompela 
tbe  queen  to  renounce  in  favour  of  Ferdi- 
nand, 481.  Is  appointed  governor  of  Tran- 
sylvania, 482.  Ferdinand,  Jealous  of  his 
talents  and  influence,  procures  his  assassi- 
nation, 482,  483. 

Mary  of  Burgundy,  49,  60.  Ooodnot  of  Ijouto 
XL  towarda,  166. 

Mary,  tbe  Infknta  of  Portugal,  contracted  In 
marriage  with  Philip  of  Spain,  383.  Her 
meeting  wiih  her  mother,  at  Badf)08,  638, 
639.    Her  death,  640. 

Maty  of  England  is  plessed  with  the  oflTer  of 
marriage  nom  Philip  of  Spain,  616.  The 
negotiations,  616,  616.  Feeling  of  the 
English  sgainst  the  marriage,  616.  The 
nuptials,  616.  She  determines  to  extirpate 
the  Protestant  rellgkM^  617.  Martyrdoms, 
617.    Her  death,  670. 

Msry  of  Guise  givoi  in  marriage  to  James  Y., 
36X 

Mary,  queen  dowager  of  Hungary,  resigns  the 
regency  of  the  Netherlands,  641.  Pays  a 
vi«iit  to  her  brother,  the  emperor,  at  Yuste, 
637.  Makes  a  second  visit  to  the  emperor, 
64 1.  Takes  up  her  abode  at  Yallsdolid,  641. 
Her  death,  641. 

Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  married  to  the  dauphin 
of  France,  662,  663. 

Mathys,  Dr.,  the  phyflldan  of  Ghartee  Y.,  641, 
647,  648. 

Matihia,  the  countess,  69. 

MaUbias,  John,  an  Anabaptist  prophet,  320. 
Governs  Monster,  320,  321.  Yanqulshee 
the  bishop  in  battle,  321.  Is  slain,  331. 
Succeeded  by  John  Boooold,  331. 

Maurice,  dnke  of  Saxony,  bis  ablUties  and 
policy,  387.  Refuses  to  Join  the  league  of 
Smalkalde,  387.  Aids  the  emperor,  388. 
His  Jealousy  of  his  cousin,  the  elector.  388. 
Favours  the  policy  of  the  emperor,  401. 
Joins  tbe  emperor  scainst  the  Protestant 
league,  418.  His  ambitious  schemes.  424. 
The  character  of  his  treaty  with  tbe  emperor, 
424.  His  artftl  diplomacy.  424,  435.  His 
movements  to  secure  the  possessions  of  the 
landgrave  and  the  elector,  426,  436.  In- 
dignation at  bis  conduct,  426.  Attacked 
hj  the  elector,  and  nearly  overthrown 
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429.  Hlfl  ftlly,  Albert  of  Brandenburg, 
interceptKl  and  b«-ateo,  439.  Propones 
negotiation  to  tbe  elector,  429.  Offere  the 
emperor  help  to  reduce  Wltlen.berg,  but  is 
unable  to  do  80»  444,  445.  Tbe  emperor 
givM  him  poMcaaion  of  WItlemberg,  447. 
HIa  treacberouB  advice  to  tbe  landgrave, 
447.  Acta  as  mediator  between  Uie  land- 
grave and  the  emperor,  447.  Proteata 
against  tbe  tmprlaonment  of  tbe  landgrave, 
450.  laieroedes  for  tbe  liberution  of  the 
landgrave,  458.  Is  invested  with  tbe  elec- 
toral dignity,  469.  U'S  position  among  the 
German  princes,  467.  MU  opposition  to  the 
emperor's  policy,  468,  469.  Makes  new 
exertions  to  obtain  tbe  freedom  of  tlie  land- 
grave of  Hesse,  468.  His  views  upon  points 
of  religion  in  dispute,  469.  Undertakes  to 
reduce  Magdeburg  for  non-compiiance  with 
the  iftteriM,  470.  Endeavours  anew  to 
liberate  tbe  elector  of  Saxony,  47 1 .  Charles 
assumes  to  release  him  fh)m  his  obligation 
to  the  elector,  472.  Assumes  command  of 
tbe  army  besieging  Magdeburg,  477.  Re- 
ceives tbe  capitulation  of  tbe  dty,  478. 
Gives  the  citlsens  secret  assuranoea,  478. 
Is  elected  chief  magirtrate  of  the  city.  478, 
479.  Succeeds  In  blinding  the  emperor  and 
still  keeping  his  troops  together.  479. 
Feigns  a  seal  in  behalf  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,  480.  Engages  Henry  of  France 
against  tbe  emperor.  483,  484.  The  pro- 
fbund  secrecy  of  his  movements,  484. 
Applies  unsuccessfully  to  England  for  aid, 
484.  Makes  a  new  and  formal  demand  for 
tbe  liberation  of  tbe  landgrave,  484,  486. 
The  policy  of  his  sgents  at  the  Council  of 
Trent,  486.    Keeps  his  army  in  readiness, 

486.  His  ministers  are  bribed  by  Gran- 
velle,  486.  His  address  in  preventing  their 
betraying  him.  486, 487.    Takes  tbe  field, 

487.  Publlabes  a  manifesto,  487.  Listens 
to  overtures  for  negotiation,  488, 489;  with- 
out any  result,  489.  Presses  on  towards 
Inspruck.  489.  Captures  the  castle  of  Ehren- 
berg,  489,  490.  Is  delayed  by  a  mutiny, 
490.  Entera  Inspruck  after  tbe  emperor'a 
flight,  490.  Embarrassment  occssioned  by 
the  lawless  conduct  of  his  allv,  Albert  of 
Brandenburg,  493.  Restores  the  Lutheran 
mlnli4er8  to  their  churches,  494.  Meets 
FtTdinand  at  Passau,  494.  His  demanda, 
494.  The  German  princes  Join  in  asking  a 
truce  until  tbe  difficulties  could  be  settled, 
494.  He  ofliers  to  aid  Ferdinand  against 
the  Turks,  and  so  secures  his  good  offices, 
496.  Upon  tbe  emperor's  reflisal  of  terms, 
be  takes  tbe  fleld  again,  496.  Ferdinand 
brings  about  a  peace,  496,  497.  llie  treaty 
of  Pai4au  and  Its  results,  497,  498.  His 
neglect  of  his  ally.  Henry  II.,  498.  Marches 
agahist  the  Turka  in  Hungary,  499.  Ap- 
pointed generalissimo  of  tbe  confederacy 
against  Albert  of  Brandenburg.  607.  D^ 
fertU  Albert  at  Sleverbausen,  507 1  and  is 
himself  slain,  608.  His  character,  608.  His 
brother,  Augustas,  stwoeeds  him  as  elector, 
609. 


Maklmnian,  the  emperor,  nanrles  Mary  of 
Burgundy,  60.  Aids  tbe  Italian  ailiaooe 
against  Cluirles  VlII.  of  France.  62.  A 
party  to  the  league  of  Cam  bray.  66..  Known 
as  **  the  Moneyless"  at  Venice,  63.  In- 
stitutes tbe  Impertjil  Chamber,  83.  Clalma 
tiie  regency  of  Castiie.  but  losoa  it,  162. 
Regent  of  the  Netlier lands  during  tLe  mi- 
nority of  Charles  Y.,  1 64.  Advises  Cliar.eB 
tu  visit  Spsln,  1 74.    Death  of,  1 77. 

Maximilian,  son  of  Ferdinand  of  Austria,  left 
In  tbe  government  of  Spain  by  i'bllip  on 
bis  tour,  463. 

Mecklenburg,  George  of,  serves  in  the  army 
against  Magdeburg.  477.  Is  taken  prisoner, 
478.  Keeps  together  the  srmy  vt  Maurice, 
479, 486.    Aide  in  Uking  Ehrenberg.  490.  ^ 

Mecklenburg,  John  Albert,  duke  of,  a  con- 
federate with  Maurice  against  the  emperor, 
484. 

MedednOk  John  James,  marqula  of  Marig* 
nano,  appointed  to  command  tiie  army 
against  Siena,  520.  Defeats  Stroisi,  621, 
622.    Takes  Siena,  622. 

Medld,  the,  63, 64.  Agreement  of  Charles  In 
Ikvourof  the,  218. 

Medici,  Alexander  de',  apsasslnstlon  of.  350. 

Medid,  Cathailne  de',  la  married  to  tbe  duke 
of  Orleans,  316,  317.  Suspected  of  poison- 
ing the  dauphin  of  France,  346. 

Medid,  Cosmo  de',  raised  to  supreme  power 
in  I*  lorence,  361.  Makes  a  present  to  the 
emperor  upon  bis  withdrawing  troops  ftom 
Florence,  383.  Loana  the  emperor  money 
upon  the  accurlty  of  the  principality  of 
Plombino,  504.  Proposes  to  the  emperor  to 
drive  tbe  French  out  of  Siena.  520.  Hia 
policy  in  making  alliances,  620.  Appoints 
Mededno  general,  520;  who  defeats  the 
French  under  Stronl,  621,  622,  and  takes 
Siena.  522.  Hia  scheme  to  sdd  Siena  to  bit 
dominions,  558.  Tbe  possessions  tnn»- 
mitted  to  bis  descendanta,  686. 

Medid,  Lorenzo  de',  assassinates  his  kins- 
man, Alexandtr.  350. 

Molina  del  Campo,  destruction  ol^  by  Fon- 
seca.  230,  231. 

Melanothon  draws  up  the  Confession  of  Augs- 
burg, 310.  Invited  by  Francia  to  Paris^ 
334,  335.  Holda  a  debate  with  Eckius, 
371.  Is  induced  to  favour  tbe  /nteriai, 
469. 

Mendosa,  Don  Diego,  Conde  de  Mellto.  made 
viceroy  of  Valencia  in  the  absence  of  Charles 
v.,  186.  Made  commander  of  Siena,  505. 
Loses  the  city  by  his  Ul  conduct,  506. 

Mennonites,  324. 

Mentz,  archbishop  of,  his  crafty  conduct  In 
eaUbltshing  the  fitUrim,  458. 

MerveiUe,  sent  from  Francis  to  Milan,  bis 
fate,  333,  334. 

Meta,  defence  of,  undtr  the  duke  of  Guise, 
601-504.  A  plot  to  deliver  It  to  the  em- 
peror dtocovered  and  frustrated,  524-526. 

Mizieres,  the  siege  of,  990. 

Migitet,  M.,  author  of  a  work  upon  Charles 
v.,  690. 

Milan,  governed  by  dukes,  69.    Oonstitntion 
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ofttedadiyoi;«.  Governed  bj  tlM  Vlt- 
conti,  M.  CUlmed  I7  Oharlee,  duke  of 
Orleftns,  M.  The  people  of,  eeublhih  e 
republic  6e.  Cherlei  egreea  with  Pope 
1^0  to  drive  the  Frcucb  fVora,  218.  Dislike 
of  French  rale  by  the  inhsbiUaU  of,  t2i. 
8ch«me  of  Morone  for  overthrowing  the 
French  power  in.  223.  Itn  inbeblteniri  boe- 
ttle  to  the  French  rule  under  Lanlrec,  222. 
Gepiored  by  Peecere,  224.  Uneuoceaaful 
Attempt  of  Uutrec  to  retake  it,  225,  22C. 
Bonuivet  appointed  to  commMid  the  troope 
egalnat,  248.  Defended  soooessfuUy  by 
OolonoA  eDd  Morone,  248.  Oooqneet  of,  t^ 
ii,2ft2.    Frandeat- 


» to  reinstate 


the  emperor'M  foroes,  2ft  1, 
tempts  to  recover.  2ft9.  League  to 
Sforu  in  the  duchy,  281.  The  caetle  ot 
besieged  and  taken  by  the  imperialiata 
under  the  duke  of  Bonrbon,  283.  Expedienta 
of  the  duke  uf  Ruurbon  to  raise  money  in, 
28S.  The  emperor  evades,  and  retases  ful* 
filling,  bis  promise  to  bestow  on  Franda 
tlie  investiture  of  the  dochy,  361,  362. 

Ifodena,  67. 

Iluhacx,  In  Hungaiy,  yictory  of  Solyman  at| 
291. 

Monastic  orders,  the  prindnlcs  of  the,  364. 

Moncada,  Don  iiug»  de,  the  emperor's  am- 
bassador, thnmgli  whose  instigation  Golonna 
humbles  the  pope,  284.  Successor  of  Lan- 
Doy  aa  viceroy,  is  defeated  and  slain  In  a 
naval  batUe  with  liiilippino,  299. 

Monluc,  messenger  to  Francis,  soliciting  leave 
to  give  battle  to  the  emper<>r's  troops,  392. 

MoTite,  Cardinal  di,  eleoted  pope  as  Julius 
lU.,  466. 

Monte-Aldno,  settled  by  the  dtlaens  of  Stooa, 
623. 

MontecuouU,  Count  de,  charged  with  poison- 
ing the  dauphin  of  France,  346. 

Montfort,  defends  Nice  against  the  Turks  sod 
the  French,  387. 

Montmorrncy,  the  Constable,  sdvlses  Frands 
not  to  comply  with  the  olTer  of  Qhent,  859. 
Minister  of  Francis,  dismissed.  381.  His 
Jealousy  of  the  duke  of  Guise,  666.  Per- 
suade»  Henry  to  make  peace  with  Philip, 
666,  666.  He  Is  appointed  to  make  over- 
turea,  666.    His  agency  in  the  treaty,  671. 

Moors,  invasion  of  Spain  by  tbe^  67.  Contests 
with  the  Christians,  67.  68. 

Morone,  Jerome,  vice-chancellor  of  Milan, 
222.  Bis  vigilance  against  Lautrec,  225, 
226.  Aids  in  the  defence  of  Milan,  248. 
Procures  money  for  the  imperial  army  at 
Milan.  251.  His  dlsnatlsfMUon  with  the 
emperor.  268. 2ti9.  His  attempts  to  engsge 
Peecara  In  the  conspiracy,  269.  270.  His 
discovery  and  arrest,  271.  Liberated  by 
Bourbon,  and  becomes  his  confidant,  286. 
Recovers  his  credit  with  the  imperialists, 
296. 

Morone,  Cardinal,  eent  by  the  pope  to  the  diet 
of  Augsburg.  627. 

Muhlbera.  battle  of,  443. 

Muley-liascen.  king  of  Timis,  327.  Over- 
thrown by  Barbarossa.  328.  Makes  a  tnaty 
with  Charles  for  aid  to  restore  himself  to 


the  throne;  320.    The  expedition.  329.    Its 
suooess,   330.     His   treaty  with  Chsiiee. 

331. 

Muncer  [Munser],  Thomas,  the  revolt  under, 
278.  Put  to  death.  279.  His  doctrines, 
319. 

Munidpal  Institutions,  growth  of.  IC  In 
luly.  106,  107.  in  Franoe,  107-109.  In 
Germany.  110,  ill.  In  Spain,  111,  138. 
In  England,  111. 

Munster,  seised  and  govesmed  by  the  Ana- 
baptists under  Matthias,  930 ;  afterwards 
by  John  of  l^eyden,  3il.  Rrtskwi  by  an 
army  under  the  bisliopw  323. 

Munser.    See  Muneer. 

Musupba.  the  fkvonrite  son  of  Solyman,  ftll. 
Ruined  and  slain  by  the  machinations  of 
Boaalana,  Solyraan's  mistress,  611-414. 


V. 

K^lee,  death  by  firlght  of  the  Ung  of.  62. 
The  oonsUtution  of,  64.  And  Sidly.  the 
kingdom  conquered  by  Charles  d'Aqjou,  64. 
Frederic  resigns  the  crown  of^  66.  Loais 
XII.  and  Ferdinand  disagree  as  to  the  dlvi- 
sion  of;  66.  Kingdom  oC  secured  by  Fctdl- 
nand  of  Aragon,  66.  Tlie  imperial  army 
besieged  in,  299.  Blockwied  by  Lautrec, 
299.  Oppreseed  by  the  viceroy,  beoomes 
disaffected  towards  the  emperor,  606.  M»- 
naoed  by  Solyman's  fleet*  606. 

Ksssau,  commander  of  the  i^psoiah  fbroeo 
ag.dnst  De  U  Mark.  220. 

Navarre,  annexed  to  the  crown  of  Osstlle,  163. 
Invaded  by  iu  former  monaidi,  John 
d'Albret,  171.  The  attempt  to  recover  U 
frustrated  bv  Ximenea,  171.  Charles  ref^ises 
to  give  up  the  kingdom  of;  acooniing  to  the 
treaty  of  Noyoii,  177.  Francis  commences 
a  war  for  the  claim  (rf  the  fiimily  of  D'AU 
brat  to.  the  kingdom  of,  218.  Conquered  bj 
L'Esparre,  219.  Reconquered  by  the  Span- 
iards, 219.  The  unquiet  consdence  of 
Charles  concerning  the  possesion  of;  631. 
632.  Negotiations  with  Venddme  ooncem- 
ing.633. 

Netherlanda,  Maximilian  rmnt  of  the,  during 
the  mlnorily  of  Cbariea  V.,  164.  Ewlgncd 
by  Charles  V.  to  his  son  PhlUp,  537.  Mary, 

Svemess  of  the,  resigns  her  recency  upon 
e  aooesdon  of  PhiUp,  641.  The  revolt 
against  Philip  In  the,  686. 

Noblea,  oppression  of  the  people  in  the  Middle 
Ages  by  the,  16,  17.  Lea  laUonU  among 
the,  22-24.  Power  of,  curtailed  by  allowing 
appeals  from  their  courts,  28.  Rev^^oe  de- 
rived from  Uietr  courts  by,  29.  Influence 
uf  chivalry  upon  the.  34,  3S.  Ignorance 
among  the,  during  the  Middle  Ages,  101. 
102.    See  Baroiu, 

Normans,  few  tmoes  of  the  customs  of;  in 
England,  91. 

Nqyon,  the  treaty  oC  between  Charles  V.  and 
Francis,  173.  Charlee  breaks  the  treaty  of; 
by  refusing  to  restore  Navarre,  177. 
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OHoM.  101.  lis. 

Oran,  defeat  of  the  Spanish  forces  near.  650. 

OrIeaD^  duke  of,  delivered  to  Charles  V.  as 
hostage,  276.  Is  married  to  Catharine  de' 
Medici,  31T.  Becomes  dauphin  by  the  death 
of  his  broiher,  345.  Commander  of  a  French 
army  in  Luxembourg,  381.  Charles  pro- 
mises Ferdinand's  dau^ter  in  marriage  to, 
aoo.    Death  of,  402. 

Ottoman  Empire,  8»-80.  See  Ihn-kith  JBto- 
pifx. 


Pacheoo,  Donna  Maria,  wife  of  Padilla,  her 
expedient  to  provide  money  for  her  hus- 
band's army.  238.  Her  defence  of  Toledo, 
241,  242.    Her  defeat  and  flight,  242. 

Plulilla.  Don  John,  leader  of  the  revolution  In 
Castile,  229.  Aids  Segovia,  230.  Takes 
possession  of  Queen  Joanna,  232.  En- 
deavonrs,  without  success,  to  induce  her  to 
resame  her  authority,  233.  Seizes  the  seals 
and  archives,  233.  Superseded  as  general 
by  Don  Pedro  de  Glrun,  236.    Re-apnolnted, 

237.  His  wife  stripe  the  cathedral  of  Toledo 
to  obtain  money  for  the  insurgent  army, 

238.  He  takes  Torrelobaton.  239.  Defeated 
and  taken  prisoner  at  Villalar,  239,  240. 
Executed,  240.  His  tetter  to  his  wife  before 
his  execution,  240,  note.  Letter  to  Toledo, 
240.  Wfte. 

Palatinate,  the  reformed  fklth  established  by 
the  elector  Frederic,  403,  404. 

Pampeluna,  redaction  of,  219. 

Papal  power  in  Rome,  68, 59.  The  govern- 
ment transferred  to  Avignon,  60.  Its  cha- 
racter and  power,  60-62.    See  Rome. 

Paper,  invention  of,  102. 

Papyrus,  the  use  of,  102. 

Paraguay,  establishmant  and  labours  of  the 
Jesttlta  in,  368,  369. 

Parchment,  the  use  of;  102. 

Poris,  the  parliament  of,  79,  80.  Origin  of, 
144.  Royal  edicU  registered  by.  146.  Its 
decree  against  Charles  V..  346. 

Parliaments,  or  legislative  atssembltes,  how 
formed,  19. 

Parma,  67.  Charles  agrees  that  the  Church 
should  regain  possession  of,  218.  United  to 
the  papal  state,  224. 

Pas-SAu,  ))eace  conference  at,  494,  407. 

Riul.  Father,  author  of  a  history  of  the  Council 
of  •i>ent,  492. 

Ptiul  TIL,  his  accession  to  the  papacy,  318. 
His  policy  with  regard  to  a  general  council, 
325.  Summons  a  general  cuunci  I  at  Mantua, 
353.  Prorogues  the  council,  and  then  sum- 
mons it  to  meet  at  Vicenza,  353.  Ap;  oiuts 
a  commission  to  inquire  into  the  abuses  and 
corruptions  of  the  Roman  court,  354.  Sanc- 
tions the  establishment  of  the  ordor  of  the 
Jesuits,  364.  Takes  umbrage  at  the  pro- 
ce>-dingB  of  the  diet  of  Katlsbon  in  debating 
potnto  of  doctrine,  372;  Confers  Mith  Charles 
concerning  the  religious  difflculties  in  Ger- 


many, 376.  Remains  neutral  between 
Charles  and  Francis,  381.  Solicito  the  em- 
peror to  grant  Milan  to  his  grandson,  383. 
Calls  a  general  council  at  Trent,  388.  No 
legates  assemble,  and  the  pope  prorogues  it, 
389.  Rt-monstrates  with  the  emperor  as  to 
his  oourae  with  the  Frctestants,  387.  Granta 
Parma  and  Placentla  to  his  son.  Peter  Lewis, 
403.  Excommunicates  the  archbishop  of 
Cologne  for  heresy,  411.  Pnsses  the  em' 
peror  to  use  extreme  severity  towards  the 
Protestants.  412.  Makes  a  league  with  the 
emperor  against  the  German  Protrstants, 
414.  Publishes  the  terms  of  the  treaty.  415. 
Recalls  his  troops  from  the  service  of  the 
emperor  in  Germany,  429.  His  Jealousy  of 
the  emperor's  growing  power.  430.  Is  sup- 
posed to  be  awan*  of^  the  conspiracy  in 
Genoa,  436.  Francis  proposes  to  him  a  new 
league  against  the  emperor,  437.  Succeeds 
in  procuring  the  adjoummetit  of  the  general 
council  from  Trent  to  Bologna,  454.  His 
Jealousy  of  the  emp«'ror,  454.  He  demands 
the  restoration  of  Placentla,  which  bad  been 
seised  by  the  emperor  after  the  overthrow 
of  Peter  Lewis  Famese,  455.  Endeavours 
in  vain  to  enlist  Henry  of  France  and  the 
Venetians  against  the  emperor,  455.  Re* 
fiises  the  demand  of  the  emperor  for  the 
return  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  4  67 .  Charles 
protesta  against  the  legality  of  the  session  of 
the  council  at  Rologna.  457.  His  views  of 
the  IfUerim  and  of  the  emperor's  policv,  460. 
Dismisses  the  general  council  of  Bologna, 
462.  Determines  to  re-annex  Parma  and 
Placentla  to  the  Holy  See,  464.  His  death, 
465.  M  ote  respecting  the  cause  of  his  death, 
465. 
Paul  IV..  his  election,  533.  His  favour  to  his 
nephews,  534.  Hb  antipathy  to  the  empe- 
ror, 534,  536.  Proposes  to  Henry  of  Fnmce 
an  alliance,  535.  His  rage  at  the  tolera- 
tion allowed  in  Germany,  536.  llireatens 
the  emperor,  536,  537.  Sicns  the  treaty 
with  Henry,  537.  His  astonishment  at  the 
truce  between  Henry  and  Philip,  543.  His 
dread  of  Philip's  vengeance,  543.  His  am- 
bassador. Caraffa,  endeavours  secretly  to 
detach  Henry  from  the  agreement,  644, 545. 
His  hostile  demonstrations  towards  Philip, 

545.  A  truce,  646.    Renewed  hostilities, 

546.  His  reckless  conduct,  650.  Receives 
aid  ftt-m  the  F'rench.  550.  His  insufficient 
preparations,  550.  Makes  pe.tce  with  Philip, 
657.  His  haughty  conduct,  557.  His  haughty 
ckims  as  to  the  coniirmutiun  of  the  em- 
peror of  Germany,  561,  562.  Agrees  to  the 
general  pacification  between  England, 
France,  Spain,  etc.,  573.  His  death,  674. 
Punishment  of  his  Infamous  nephews,  674. 
The  victorious  progress  of  the  duke  of  Alva 
Induces  him  to  make  a  treaty  with  Philip, 
632,  633. 

Paulin,  ambassador  of  Francis  to  the  Porte» 

384. 
Pavia.  Francis  lays  siege  to,  260.    The  city 
defended  by  Leyva.  260.     The   Imperial 
forces  march  to  ita  oiUef,  263.    Defeat  and 
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eaiptan  of  FibbcIs  In  the  bftttto  b«fi>n  its 
WttlU,  963.  Taken  by  the  *lUes  under 
li&iitrac,  29S> 

Peuantry.  enlhmehleemeni  of  the»  30. 

FeloponneiaB*  oonqneat  of,  bj  the  CroMdeis, 
16. 

Pembroke,  rarl  ct  Jolne  the  Spaolah  fones  In 
the  Netherlands,  662. 

Perplgnen,  elege  of,  383. 

PeM»ra,  marquis  ot  takes  Milan  flrom  the 
French.  334.  General  of  the  emperor's  toroes 
in  Italy.  351.  His  respect  to  the  body  of 
Chevalier  Bayard,  363.  Invades  P^oveno^ 
lays  siege  to  Maneilles,  bat  is  forced  to 
retire.  368.  Reaches  Milan  in  time  to  check 
the  French  Invasion.  369.  His  genlos  and 
Intiepidity,  360.  His  dissatJafartion  with 
Lannoy  and  with  the  emperor,  360.  He  is 
approached  by  Morone,  360,  370.  Enters 
teto  tb^  plot.  370.  Betraya  Morone,  270^ 
371.    Hi!«  death.  37^ 

Peter  the  Hermit,  13, 16. 

Peter  of  Aragon.  66. 

Pflug  appuinted  to  represent  the  Catholic  caose 
in  a  debate,  371.  Appointed  by  the  emperor 
t(>  prepare  the  /ntertm,  468. 

Phlllbert.    See  Savoy. 

Philip,  archduke  of  Austria,  fkther  of  Charles 
v.,  his  character  and  his  treatment  of  Jo- 
anna, 166. 167.  Makes  a  treaty  with  Louis 
Xil.  of  Frano^  167.  Hia  feelings  and  con- 
duct  upon  his  pzcluslon  (h>m  the  regency  of 
Castile,  168.  Progress  of  his  emissaries  in 
Castile,  160.  Proposes  a  treaty  with  Ferdi- 
nand, 160.  The  treaty.  160.  His  duplicity, 
160.  He  saiU  for  Spain,  160.  Isdetoin<^ 
for  three  months  in  England  by  Henry  VII., 
160.    Is  Joined  by  the  CastUlan  noMliiy, 

160.  Obtains  the  regency.  160.  AttempU 
unsuccessfully  to  obtain  undivided  power, 

161.  His  death.  161.  Note  concerning  his 
agency  in  procuring  the  appointment  of  a 
tutor  for  bis  son,  Charles  v.,  164. 

Philip,  son  uf  Charles  V.,  oontnicted  In  mar- 
riage with  Mary  of  Portugal,  383.  Recog- 
nised as  heir  to  the  crowns  of  Valencia  and 
ArMgon.  383.  Makes  a  vlait  to  the  Nether- 
lands, through  Italy  and  Germany,  463. 
His  right  of  sucoesi'lon  acknowledged,  463. 
His  diaracter  and  manners,  463.  The 
reason  for  hit  visit  to  the  NetherlandN  473. 
473.  Stbemes  of  his  father.  Charles,  to 
procure  for  him  the  succession,  473,  473. 
His  haughty  manners,  473,  474.  Proposes 
to  marry  Mary  of  England.  616.  The  negi>> 
tiationa,  616, 616.  I>isliked  by  the  I-  ngllah. 
616,  616.  Insurrection  in  hngland  on  ac- 
count of  the  approachlnti  marriage,  616. 
The  nuptiulB,  616.  He  la  supported  by  his 
Ikther's  troops  in  Flanders,  617.  Parliament 
refuses  to  crown  him  king.  6 1 8.  His  fiither. 
the  emperor,  determines  to  resign  to  him 
his  hereditary  dominions,  637.  He  is  sent 
for  from  Kngland.  630.  The  ceremony  of 
the  H'Signation,  630-641.  He  addresses  the 
assenihly,  641.  Agrees  to  grant  his  father 
a  pension,  641.  Consents  t«>  a  treaty  with 
Fraoosb  643,    The  pope  persuades  Heury 


to  break  the  tmcs,  644,  645.     The  pope 
sasamesiotryhim,546.  Hesitates  to  attack 
the  pope  on  sooount  of  religioas  semplesk. 
646,  646.    His  army  nnder  the  dske  of 
Alva  menaces  Rome,  646.    Alva  makes  a 
tmoe,  646.    The  pope,  receiving  the  ssslst- 
snoe  of  Franoe,  determines  to  renew  hosti- 
lities, 646.    His  negligence  In  payhig  his 
Csther's  pension,  648.    Raises  an  army  ts 
attack  the  French  in  the  Law  Oountriea, 
661.    Persuades  Mary  to  engage  the  Eng- 
lish in  his  cause  scslnst  Franoe,  66X    Ap- 
points Emanuel  Phlllbert  as  his  general, 
663 ;  who  besieges  St.  QuenUn.  663.   PhiUp 
visits  the  camp*  666.    Reslst«  the  advice  of 
the  duke  of  Savoy  to  march  on  Paris,  666. 
HU  forces  take  St.  Quenttai,  656.    Builds 
the  EscuriaU  666. 667.    Makes  pesos  with 
the  pope.  667.    His  superstitious  fear,  667. 
He  restores  PUoentia  to  O-tavio  Famese, 
668.    Is  induced  to  grant  Siena  to  Cosmo 
de*  Medici,  668,  660.    Wama  his  queen, 
Mary  of  England,  of  the  danger  of  Calais, 
660.    The  town  taken  by  the  French,  660. 
His  army  under  Count  Bgroont  routs  the 
French  at  Oravelines.  663,  664.    His  wish 
for  peace  with  France,  664,  666.    Receives 
overtures  from  Henry,  666.    Death  of  his 
queen.  Mary  of  Englimd,  670.    Offers  mar* 
riage  to  Elisabeth,  her  successor,  670.    She 
reruses  him,  671.    Becomes  lukewsrm  to- 
wards Elisabeth,  673.  Agrees  to  the  treaty 
with  Heniy,  673.     Engsges  to  espouse 
Kllxabeth,   Henry's  dAUghter,  673.      The 
magnitude  of  the  territories  left  htm  by  his 
father,  676. 676.  EsUblish««  fully  the  royal 
power  in  Aragon,  676.    liis  endeavours  to 
nave  his  Ihther  properly  received  upon  his 
arrival  in  Spain,  606.  The  state  of  his  aUkirs 
when  his  lather,  Chartee,  ttwk  up  his  abode 
at  Yuste,  636.    The  French  army  attacks 
Naple^  636.   Solyman  threatens  the  Medi- 
terranean coa!<t,  636.     Sende  Kuy  Gomes 
to  ask  advice  of  Charles,  637.    Charles  pro- 
mises to  assist  Philip  lo  mising  ftinda,  637. 
The  bullion  removed  ftom  the  royal  exche- 
quer by  collusion,  638.    Chai  lea  sends  him 
congratulations  on  the  victory  of  St.  Ijoen- 
tin.  630.    His  Inattention  to  writing  to  bis 
father,  631.  Hto  general,  the  duke  of  Alva, 
makes  victorious  progress  towards  Rome, 
633.   He  makes  a  treaty  with  the  pi>pe,  633. 
His  unwillingness  ttiat  the  emperor's  auto- 
blugraptay  should  appear  in  public,  636. 637. 
Rooognises  Don  John  ss  the  emperor's  son, 
663. 666.    Celebrates  hU  father's  obMequles 
at  Bnissels,  666,  667.    Visits  Yuste,  657. 
Gathers  the  remains  of  his  Undred  at  the 
Escorial,  658. 
Philip  the  Long,  31. 
Phlllppino,  nephew  of  Doria,  defeats  Mon- 

cada  in  a  naval  battle  before  Naples,  390. 
nadena.  marquis  de,  Invades  Transylvania, 
481.  AmaasinateM  Martinuni,  483.  Aban- 
dons Transylvania,  610. 
Picardy,  invaded  by  Henry  VIII.,  337.  By 
the  duke  of  Suffolk,  360.  By  the  Imperial- 
ists^ 346. 
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PIchot,  AmMte,  Avtbor  of  Cknmiqii4  di 
Charlet-QuimU  680. 

Pllgrixnages  to  the  Holy  Land,  12. 

Pirates  in  the  Middle  Ages,  ST. 

Pisa,  U,  16,  oa. 

PLicentla,  Conndl  of,  13.  Charles  agrees  that 
the  Cbnrch  thoald  regain  poseession  of,  218. 
Its  governor,  Peter  Lewis  Fanese,  snr* 
prised  and  slain,  465.  Seised  and  retained 
by  the  emperor's  orders,  466. 

Pble,  Cardinal,  made  legate  to  England,  61T. 
His  endeavours  to  make  peace  between 
the  emperor  and  the  French  king,  626. 
Recalled  from  England,  660. 

Pope,  note  on  the  humiliation  of  the  emperor 
before  the,  140. 

Popes,  reverence  paid  to  the,  61.  Increase 
of  the  power  and  pretensions  of  the,  81. 
Uvnrp  the  right  of  conferring  benefices, 
209.  The  authority  of  the,  681.  Attacked 
by  Luther,  681.  llieir  poller,  682.  Their 
loss  of  importai>pe,  582.  Restraint  upon 
them  by  the  progress  of  the  Reformation, 
683,  684. 

Printing,  invention  of,  102. 

Priscus,  his  account  of  the  Roman  embassy 
to  Attlla,  90. 

Procoplus,  his  account  of  the  deyastations  by 
the  Northern  nati<»ns,  91-93. 

Protestants,  origin  of  the  name,  309.  Decree 
against  them,  311.  They  oppoee  the  election 
of  Ferdinand  as  king  of  the  Romans,  312. 
Court  the  protection  of  England  and  France, 
312.  The  princes  make  an  agreement  with 
the  emnerur,  313,  314.  Controversy  be- 
tween tnem  and  ibe  pope,  as  to  a  general 
ooancll,  316.  Concessions  by  Ferdinand  of 
Austria  to,  824.  They  demand  that  the 
Keneral  council  shall  meet  in  Germany,  326. 
Renew  the  league  of  Smalkalde,  326. 
Courted  by  Fmnds,  334  ;  but  without  suc- 
cess, 335.  Policy  of  the  emperor  towards 
th^  362,  363,  365.  They  rehifle  to  recog- 
nise thejwpe's  call  for  a  council  at  Mantua, 
353.  Their  apprehensions  fh>m  Charles 
nnfonnded,  364.  They  desire  the  emperor 
to  i4>point  a  conference  of  divines,  370.  A 
debate  takes  place  In  his  presence,  371, 372. 
The  decree  of  the  emperor,  372.  They  are 
dinatisned,  372.  Concessions  made  by 
Charles,  376.  They  otOect'  to  Trent  as  a 
place  for  the  general  council,  388.  Conces- 
sions of  the  emperor  and  of  Ferdinand,  389, 
890,  391.  They  demand  a  reform  of  the 
Imperial  chambi  r,  389.  Charles  designs  to 
humble  the  party  of,  399.  They  refuse  to 
acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  Council 
of  Trent,  401.  Their  apprehensions  con- 
cerning the  intentions  of  the  emperor  at  the 
timeof  the  Council  uf  Trent,  405.  Divisions 
among  ihem,  406,  406.  ElTect  of  the  death 
of  Luther,  410.  Dfsslmulatton  of  the  em- 
peror, 410.  Dedsiun  of  the  Council  of 
Trent  upon  the  doctrines  of,  4 10, 41 1 .  Con- 
duct of  Charles  at  the  diet  of  Hatisbon  to- 
wards the,  412-414.  Charles  makes  a  league 
with  the  pope  against,  414.  The  pope  pub- 
lishes the  terms  of  the  treaty,  415.    The 


Interim^  srstem  of  relbrioiu  belief.  Imposed 
upon  the  empire.  458.  tWy  Inveigh  against 
it,  459,  461.  Their  free  cities  ompelled  to 
submit  to  the  emperor,  461,  462.  Aided  in 
their  course  by  Maurice  of  Saxony,  467' 
469.  Severity  of  the  emperor  towards  the, 
476,  477.  The  divines  summoned  to  the 
Council  of  Trent  demand  a  Nife-oonduct 
fh>m  the  council,  480.  The  divines  do  not 
gain  audience  before  the  prorogation  of  the 
council,  401.  Influence  of  the  treaty  of 
Paasau  upon  their  prospects.  497,  498. 
Their  apprehensions  arising  fhnn  the  ad- 
dress of  lerdiiuind  at  the  diet  of  Augsburg, 
627.  Their  security  guaranteed  in  a  recess 
of  the  diet,  629,  630.  Persecution  by  the, 
631.  The  emperor*s  alarm  at  the  spread  of 
their  doctrines,  and  his  efforts  to  realst  it, 
642,643. 

Provence,  conveyed  to  Louts  XL,  48.  The 
Imperial  forces  driven  out  of,  hj  Francis, 
258. 

Prussia,  wrested  from  the  Teutonic  knights, 
and  becomes  in  process  of  time  aa  Inde- 
pendent kingdom,  279,  280 


Qnizada,  Don  Luis  Mendes,  m«Jor-domo  of 
the  emperor,  595.  His  care  of  the  em- 
peror's son  Don  John  of  Austria,  595,  596. 
His  character,  596.  His  preparations  to 
receive  the  emperor,  596.  His  caro  of  him 
during  his  fit  of  the  itout,  6ii7.  His  salary 
as  m«Jor-dtimo,  616.  Becomes  permanently 
settled  with  his  family  at  Tuste.  623.  The 
emperor's  provision  for  him,  649.  The 
emperor  enjoins  upon  him  to  gpive  the  care 
of  Don  John  of  Austria  to  Philip,  651,  652. 
Attends  the  last  hours  of  the  emperor, 
652-654.  Is  made  one  of  the  executors  of 
the  emperor's  will,  666.  Leaves  Yuste^ 
656. 


Batlsbon,  proceedings  at  the  diet  of,  con- 
cerning the  Protestants,  412-414.  Attacked 
by  the  Protesunt  army,  421.  Relieved  by 
the  emperor,  421. 

Reformation,  the  rise  of  the,  102, 193.  Cir- 
cumstances that  favoured  its  early  growth, 
202,  203,  204.  Aided  by  the  invention  of 
printing  and  by  the  revival  of  learning, 
211.  Influence  of  Erasmus,  212.  Its  pro- 
gress after  Luther's  translation  of  the 
Bible,  252-256.  The  character  of;  iojund 
by  the  fanaticism  of  Muncer,  278.  Pro- 
moted by  the  strile  between  the  pope  and 
the  emperor,  292.  Progress  of,  lu  Ger- 
many, 308.  Protestants,  309.  lu  England, 
conduct  of  Henry  VIl  I.,  317, 318.  Progrers 
of  the,  352.  In  Germany,  indebted  to 
Maurice,  498.  A  view  of  its  progress,  and 
Its  influence  upon  the  polltioi  of  Europe 
and  the  power  and  character  of  the  popes, 
5{Mh584.    See  i*rote9tanU. 
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Itenio  InvMted  bj  fhe  Frnich,  S3S. 

Beffh.  Jiuui  de,  oontasor  to  dutrles  V.  aft 

Yaste,   617,   918.     Admlnlaten  extreme 

unction  to  the  emperor,  661.    Named  as 

one  of  the  executora  of  the  emperor'a  will. 

655. 
Bellfflon,  ideas  ot  In  the  Middle  Agee,  lOS. 
Bhodee  besieged  and  taken  by  Solyman,  338. 
Richelieu,   Cardinal,    hia   remarks    on  De 

Rett's  history  of  Flesoo's  oonspirscj,  436» 

note. 
Rlenso,  Nicholas,  elected  trfbnne,  60. 
Knoon,  ambiiWHidor  of  Fmnds  to  the  snltsn, 

379,  390.    Murdered  by  the  marquis  del 

Giiasto,  380. 
Bobbers  In  the  Middle  Ages,  38. 131. 
Robert  de  la  Mark  of  Bouillon  declares  mx 

agalnA  Charles,  310,  330. 
Bodulph  of  Hapeburg  elected  emperor,  83. 
Roman  law.  Its  spread  otsf  Europe,  137.  See 

Law. 
Roman  power,  overthrown  by  the  bsrbsrlaDa» 

Romans,  desolation  of  Eariipe  by  the,  S. 

Rome,  oonteets  between  the  (lerman  nobles 
and  the  see  of,  43.  The  papal  power  in. 
58.  Power  of  the  uobles  and  the  senate  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  59.  The  barons  of; 
humbled  or  extirpated  by  Alexander  VI.. 
60.  Consequences  of  Its  claim  to  infalli- 
bility, 103.  Venality  and  corruption  of  the 
court  of;  305,  et  »eq.  Influence  of  the 
manners  of  the  court  of.  upon  the  Reforma- 
tion, 306.  Scandalous  lives  of  the  ecclesi- 
astics of  the  Church  of,  303,  et  sef.  As- 
saulted, taken,  and  plundered  by  the  army 
of  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  389,  390. 

RonqulUo,  leader  of  the  royal  forces,  driven 
fh>ni  Segovia,  330. 

Bouaslllon,  sold  to  l4>uls  XL,  48.  Restored 
to  Ferdinand,  6L 

Rovere,  restored  to  his  duchy  of  Urbtno,  346. 

Boxalana,  mistress  of  Sulyman,  her  scheme 
In  favour  of  her  children,  611.  She  is  made 
free,  and  Is  lawfully  wedded  to  Solyman, 
511.  Awakens  his  Jealousy  of  his  son 
Mu8tapha,5l3.  He  orders  MusUpha  to  be 
strangled,  613,  614. 

Royal  power,  the,  affected  by  feudal  InsUtu- 
tlonn,  10. 

Royal  revenues,  41. 

Russia,  the  sUte  of,  686. 

Rufitan,  vizier  of  Solyman,  acoomplioe  wHh 
Rtixalana  In  her  scheme  scalnBt  Mu 
611-614. 


Saint  Bias,  the  emperor's  observsnce  of  the 

ffeetival  uf,  631,  633. 
Saint  Dialer,  is  besieged  by  the  emperor's 

forces,  394.     Gained   by  a  stratagem  of 

Oranvelle,  395. 
Saint  Jago  of  Spain,  order  of.  74,  138, 130. 
Saint  John,  the  island  of  Rhodes,  belonging 

to  the  knighu  of,  Uken  by  Solyman,  238. 

They  are  granted  the  island  of  MalU  by 


Saint  Justus.    See  note. 

Sslnt  Louto  ss  a  legislator,  37. 

Saint  Matthias,  the  emperor's  ofaservanoe  of 
the  festival  of,  631. 

Saint  Quentin  besieged  and  taken  by  th« 
duke  of  Savoy,  663-656.  Charles  V.  re- 
joices over  the  victory.  638, 639. 

Saladln,  14. 

Salamanca,  treaty  of,  160. 

Salerno,  the  prince  of,  sajnests  to  Henry  thn 
design  of  attacking  Naples,  506. 

Ssllc  Uws,  the,  140. 

Oiluoes.  marquis  de.  general  of  the  allies,  sfter 
the  death  of  LMtrec,  301.  His  treachery 
to  Francis,  343. 

Sanoerie,  count  de,  defends  St.  Dister,  394^ 
Is  deceived  into  a  surrender  of  the  town,  395. 

Sardinia,  fbrmerly  known  as  the  duohiy  <^ 
Ssvoy,  5S6. 

Sauvage,  made  chanoeUor  of  OsstUe  by  Charles 
v.,  176. 

Savoy,  the  duke  at,  nnsnoccssftil  sttcmpt  of 
Francis  to  take  Nice,  the  place  of  his  retreat, 
387.  Emsnuel  Phillbert,  prinoe  of,  general 
of  the  Imperial  Coroes  In  the  NetherlandSk 
618.  Emanuel  Phillbert,  duke  of;  appointed 
by  Philip  to  command  his  forces,  663; 
Besieges  St.  QoeoUn,  663.  nefeataDandelot 
In  his  attempt  to  succour  the  town,  663. 
Defeats  the  constsble  Montmorency,  and 
takes  him  prisoner,  664.  Receives  a  visit 
from  Philip  in  his  camp,  666.  He  advises 
an  immediate  attack  on  Paris,  666.  Takes 
St.  Quentin  by  assault,  666.  Marries  the 
sister  of  Henry  IL  of  Frsnoe.  673.  The 
possessions  of  the  dukes  of,  faicreased,  and 
now  known  as  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia,  M6. 

Saxons,  the,  7.  ViUUty  of  their  Instftutions, 
in  spite  of  the  Norman  conquest,  91. 

Saxony,  Frederic,  elector  of;  is  offered  the 
imwilal  crown,  which  he  decilnee  In  Cuvoar 
of  Charles  V.,  1 81.  His  peremptorv  refusal 
of  money  fh>m  Charlea,  183.  Appoints 
Luther  professor  at  Wittemberg,  195.  Re- 
fuses to  give  up  Luther  to  be  sent  to  Rome. 
199.  His  strataxem  to  preserve  Lather, 
315.  Takes  the  flekl  against  Muncer,  378. 
His  death,  379. 

Saxony,  John,  elector  oi;  hia  adherrace  to  the 
reformed  faith,  310.  His  death,  314.  Sue- 
oeeded  by  John  Frederic,  314. 

Saxony,  John  Frederic,  elector  of,  oomea  to 
an  agreement  with  Ferdinand  of  Austzis, 
324. 

Saxony,  George,  elector  cC  his  death,  366. 
Succeeded  by  his  brother,  Henry,  365. 

Saxony,  Henry,  elector  of;  eetablisbes  the- 
Protestant  religion,  366.  AUs  the  league 
of  Protestont  princea  in  raising  sn  snny. 


418.  Is  placed  under  the  ban  of  the  empire, 

419.  Joint  com 


I  commander  of  the  forces  d  the 


league  with  the  landgrave,  430.    Scheme 
of  Maurice  for  obtaining  the  possessions  of. 


Charles  V.,  338. 


434-436.  Returns  home  for  the  defence  of 
hU  dominions,  436.  Strips  Maurice  of  his 
poescBsiuns.  save  two  cities,  439.  Defeats 
Albert  of  Brandenburg,  sent  to  aid  him, 
439.   Listens  to  propositions  for  peace,  429. 
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duurles  Bunhet  agftlosl  him,  441.  His 
liresolTitioii,  441, 443.  Chttles  cnmu  the 
Elbe  and  glveB  him  bettle,  443.  443.  He 
•Uempts  lo  retreat,  443.  Vanqntshed  and 
taken  prtaoner,  443, 444.  His  wife,  SyUlla, 
defends  WIttembeis,  444.  He  is  tried  by  a 
court-martial,  44ft.  Condemned  to  death, 
446.  To  save  hts  life,  makes  an  agreement 
with  the  empeiw,  446.  Remains  a  prisoner, 
446.  His  Ibrtltnde,  4S1.  Beholds  from 
prison  his  rlral,  Manrlce.  invested  with  the 
electoral  dignity,  469.  Reflises  to  give  his 
•dheilon  to  the  MterUn,  460.  Carried  a 
wtoooer  to  the  Metherlanda.  463.  Set  at 
liberty  by  the  emperor  before  bis  flight 
ftom  Inspmck,  491.  He  Ibllows  the 
emperor  rather  than  meet  Maurice,  491. 
Brgains  his  liberty,  600.  Lays  claim  In- 
elTectnally  to  the  electoral  dignity  upon  the 
death  of  Maurice,  608,  609.    His  death,  609. 

Saxony.  Angnstos,  brother  of  Maurice,  be- 
comes ele^r,  609. 

Scheitel,  Sebastian,  commander  of  the  Ibroes 
of  Augsburg  against  the  emperor,  his  rapid 
movements,  and  his  recall,  430.  Expelled 
fh>m  Augsburg,  438. 

Science,  Influence  of  the  progress  of;  36.  Note 


upon  the  progress  o<;  in  bnrope,  139, 130. 

Scotland,  the  clervy  oppose  King  Henry 
VIlI.'s  scheme  for  reformation,  383,  384. 
That  monarch  takes  up  arms,  384;  but 
changes  his  plans,  ana  negotiates,  384. 
MarrUige  of  ns  queen,  Mary,  with  the 
dauphin  of  France,  663,  663. 

Segovia,  resistance  of  the  people  to  Adrian's 
authority.  330. 

Selim  II.  exterminates  the  Mamelukes,  and 
adds  Egypt  and  Qyria  to  his  empire.  ITS. 

Sepulveda.  the  historian,  the  attenUon  paid 
nim  bv  the  emperor,  630. 

Sibrsa,  Francis,  becomes  duke  of  MlUn,  66. 
Is  fevoured  by  Louis  XL,  66.  Charles 
agrees  to  give  the  Milanese  to,  318.  Plot 
of  Morone  to  secure  the  dnkedom  of  Milan 
for,  368-370.  Makes  known  the  plot  to  the 
emperor,  370.  Loses  bis  dukedom,  871. 
Let^e  to  reinstate  him  In  the  Milanese, 
381.  Is  obliged  to  surrender  the  castle  of 
Milan  to  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  383.  Is 
miable  to  hidace  the  allies  to  uke  Milan 
for  his  benefit,  396.  Negotiations  between 
Charles  and  the  allies  concerning,  397. 
Beoelves  pardon  from  the  emperor,  the 
investiture  of  Milan,  and  nurries  the 
emperor's  niece,  307.  Frands  I.  makes 
proposals  to  him  to  take  ground  against  the 
emperor,  333.  His  timkUty  and  treachery, 
334.    His  death,  338. 

SfoTsa,  Ludovico,  61.  Becomes  duke  of  Milan, 
66.  Is  conquered  and  taken  captive  by 
Louis  XIL,  67. 

Sforsa,  Maximilian,  betiomes  duke  of  Milan, 
67. 

Shipwrecked  persons,  treatment  o^  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  131. 

Sicily,  under  the  sway  of  Naplea,  64. 

Siena,  the  people  resist  the  attempt  of  Men- 
doia  to  enalave  them,  606.     Taken  t^ 


Coamode'Medld,830-49S.  The  investiture 
of  the  dty  granted  by  the  emperor  to  Us 
son,  Philip.  633. 

Sieverhausen,  battle  of,  607,  608. 

Slgismund  of  Poland,  grants  part  of  Prussia 
to  Albert  of  Brandenburg.  380. 

Silk,  its  rarity  In  early  times ;  tU  introduction 
into  Europe,  133.  » 

SlOn,  Cardinal  ot  his  influence  with  his  Swiss 
countrymen  against  tlie  Flrench,  333,  334, 

Slavery,  overthrow  of,  31. 

Slaves,  condition  ot  under  the  fbudal  system, 
100.  Voluntary,  lOi.  Manumission  of, 
113-114.    Voluntary,  or  oUati,  113. 

Smaikalde,  league  of  Protestants  at,  311. 
Henry  VI U.  aids  the  confederates  with 
mon^Tf  313.  The  league  of,  renewed,  336. 
The  league  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  call 
for  a  coundl  at  Mantua,  363.  Admits  the 
king  of  Denmark,  364.  The  league  attacka 
and  drives  out  Henry,  duke  of  Brunswick, 
for  his  proceedings  against  Goslar,  389. 
Demands  a  reform  of  the  Imperial  chamber, 
389.  Members  of  the  league  repel  the  duke 
of  Brunswick's  attempt  to  recover  his 
domtnlona,  403.  Their  apprehensions  aa 
to  the  intenttons  of  Charles,  406.  Their 
divisions,  405, 406.  Answer  of  the  emperor 
to  the  questions  concerning  his  warlike 
preparations,  414.  Charles  makes  a  treaty 
with  the  pope  against  them,  414.  The  pope 
publishes  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  416. 
Active  preparations  of  the  confederates  to 
resist  the  emperor,  416.  They  send  embas- 
sies to  the  Swiss  and  the  VenetUns,  416, 
417.  They  solicit  the  aid  of  England  and 
France,  417.  They  raise  an  army,  417, 418. 
They  publish  an  appeal  to  the  emperor,  418, 
419.  In  answer,  be  places  them  under  the 
ban  of  the  empire,  419.  DtfBcnlties  results 
ing  flnom  divided  command,  430,  421. 
Blunders  of  the  generals,  430,  433.  The 
armv  advances  upon  Batiabon,  431.  Gives 
up  the  siege,  431.  Moves  towards  Ingold- 
Btadt,  481.  Endeavoure  to  draw  the 
emperor  into  battle,  though  unsuccessfhlly, 

433.  The  leaden  allow  a  Flemish  rein- 
Ibroement  to  Join  Charles,  483.  Maurice  of 
Sucony  Joins  the  emperor  against  the  league, 

434.  i^  his  attack  on  Saxony  and  Hesse, 
Maurice  causes  a  dissolution  of  the  army 
of  the  league,  436,  437.  Dhsolntion  of 
the  league,  427,  428.  Franda  proposes 
an  alliance  against  the  emperor,  to  the 
lesgue  of,  437.  The  vengeance  of  the 
emperor  upon  the  members  of  the  league, 
461. 

Society,  cotes  upon  the  state  of;  In  the  Middle 
Ages,  130-133. 

Solyman  the  Magnificent,  his  diaracter  and 
government,  88.  Condition  of  Turkey 
under  the  reign  of,  161.  Ascends  the 
Ottoman  throne.  193.  Reduces  Belnade, 
338.  Captures  Rhodes,  388.  Invades  Hun- 
gary, 391.  Hia  victory  at  Mohacs.  391. 
Ufa  prisoners,  291.  Siege  of  Vienna  by, 
307.  Invades  Hungary,  314.  Repnlaed 
witbont  a  battle,  314.  Takes  Barbanwa 
2  Y 
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imdtr  his  protootioD,  sat.  A|ipofaito  him 
Admiral  of  his  fleet*  337.  Approvee  of  hli 
plan  to  conquer  Tunis,  337.  Tbe  expedition 
suoceasftaU  338.  Aids  tbe  regents  of  Hun- 
gary In  defeating  Ferdinand,  and  then 
seises  the  kingdom,  374.  Threatens  to 
drive  Ferdinand  from  the  towns  he  still 
held,  374.  His  Jealousy  at  the  conduct  of 
Frauds  remored,  373,  383*  Makes  a  closer 
alliance  with  him,  380.  Agrees  to  send 
a  fleet  under  Barbarossa  to  aid  Francis 
against  the  emperor,  386.  Invades  and 
subdues  Hungsry,  388.  His  fleet  ravages 
the  coast  of  (^bria,  388.  Aids  Fnmds 
In  the  siege  of  Nice,  387.  Charles  negoti- 
ates a  treaty  with,  413.  Francis  proposes 
to  him  a  new  league  against  tbe  emperor, 
437.  Is  solicited  by  Queen  babelU  of 
Huncary  to  aid  her  against  her  co-regent, 
Martmiuid,  481.  Brings  an  army  a^iinst 
Ferdinand,  438.  Maurice  marches  against 
his  forces  In  Hungary,  433.  Sends  a  fleet 
to  the  Mediterranean,  608.  Favours  the 
return  of  Queen  Isabella  Into  Hungary,  610. 
The  scheme  of  his  mistress  Rozalana  against 
his  son  MusUpha,  611.  She  is  made  fine 
and  lawfiilly  married  to  him,  611.  She 
awakens  his  Jealousy  of  his  sod,  613,  613. 
MusUpha  Is  bow-stringed,  614. 
Spain,  contests  between  the  kingdoms  ot 
43.  Its  prosperity  and  power  consequent 
upon  ihe  ma!rTiage  of  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella and  the  expulsion  of  tiie  Moors,  43. 
Formation  of  the  infantry  of,  64.  Under 
the  rule  of  tbe  Goths  and  Vandals,  87.  Its 
'political  condition  under  tbe  Moors,  87,  88. 
its  union  by  the  marriage  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  88.  Its  ancient  institutions  sor- 
vi?e  the  Moorish  conquest,  88.  Llmlt<Hl 
power  of  tbe  kings,  and  the  Independence 
of  the  nobles,  83.  The  minor  kingdoms  of, 
before  the  consolidation,  73.  Rapid  growth 
of  tbe  cities  of,  73.  Its  nobility  humbled 
by  Ferdinand,  74.  76.  Practice  of  private 
wars  In,  118.  Trial  by  combat  concerning 
tbe  liturgy,  130.  Revenues  and  possessions 
of  the  nobility  at,  137,  138.  Municipal 
institutions  In,  138.  Commerce  and  manu- 
futuresof,  138.  MUttary  order  of  St.  Jago 
of,  138,  133.  SUts  of  society  in.  133. 
The  holy  brotherhood,  133,  140.  Joanna, 
heiress  presumptive  to  the  crown  of,  168. 
Its  condition  upon  the  death  of  Ferdinand, 
188.  Charles,  king  of,  aspires  to  be  em- 
peror on  the  death  oi  Maximilian,  178. 
He  U  elected,  183.  Reflections  of  the 
Spaniards  upon  the  result,  183,  184.  Dis- 
orders in  Valencia,  184.  Remonstrances 
sent  to  Charles  fVom  Castile,  185.  Charles 
carries  his  point  against  the  nobles,  188. 
He  appoints  viceroys  and  departs  for  Ger- 
many, 188.  Insurrection  in  Tolndo,  188. 
Insuirectlons  during  the  absence  of  Charles, 
333.  Measures  adopted  by  Adrian  to  sup- 
press them,  330.  The  political  condition 
ot  at  the  time  of  the  election  of  Charles  V., 
231 ,  333.  Formation  of  the  patriotic  *'  holy 
Junta,"  333.    Padilla,  leader  of  the  insur- 


gsots,  prstaDds  to  Mi  In  tbe  b«m  «f  th« 
neglected  Queen  Joanna,  233.  They  de- 
prive Adrian  of  authority,  333.  The  formal 
remonstrance  of  the  Junta,  addressed  to 
Charles,  334,  336.  Parallel  between  tUs 
revolution  and  that  against  tbe  Stuarts, 
336.  Defeat  of  the  Junta,  333-341.  The 
divisions  prevent  the  snooess  of  tbe  re- 
volutionists, 343,  344.  Supreme  power  of 
Charles,  and  afttfwards  of  Philip,  in,  67<. 

Special  provldenci!S,  belief  in,  36. 

^ires,  diet  summoned  at,  308. 

Stephen,  earl  of  Ghartrea  and  Blols.  bis  ac- 
count of  the  Crusaders,  104. 

Stirling.  Mr.,  an  account  of  Iris  researcbes 
into  the  records  of  tbe  cioistsr  Ufe  of  Charles 
v.,  683. 

Strasbnrg,  compelled  to  approve  the  Jtalsr^ 
463.  Assumes  a  posture  of  defenoe  to- 
wards Henry  II.,  433. 

Stroizl,  Peter,  a|molnted  to  nommaml  the 
Frendi  army  In  Siena  agsloat  the  teoss  of 
Cosmo  de'  Medld,  631.    Defeated  by  1 
duo,  631, 622. 

Suabfa,  the  bouse  of;  66. 
378. 

Sulfolk,  the  duke  of.  Invades  PIcardy,  260. 

Sugar-cane  brought  from  AsIs,  133. 

Surrey,  Admiral,  commander  of  the  Bnrilsh 
forces  against  France,  327.  Retires  from 
Picsidy  without  advantage,  238. 

Swabla.    See  Suiobia. 

Sweden,  tbe  king  (if,  makes  an  allisaoe  with 
Frauds  sgalnst  the  emperor,  381.  Slate  ni, 
686. 

Swim  troops,  employed  1^  Louis  XL,  47. 
Arms  and  dIsdpUne  of  the.  63,  64. 

Switxerland,  the  cantons  favour  the  electlMi 
of  Charles  ss  emperor,  180.  OppoitUon  to 
tbe  sale  of  indulgences  In,  200,  301.  Re- 
l^ises  aid  to  the  Smalkaldie  league  against 
the  emperor,  418, 417. 

Sybilla,  wife  of  the  elector  of  Saxony,  defteda 
Wlttemberg,  444.  Intercedes  ftar  her  hus- 
band's life,  448. 

Syria,  added  to  tte  Ottoman  empire,  178. 


T. 

Tsdtus,  his  account  of  the  Germans,  33. 
Taxation,  not  in  vogue  among  baxtntoos 

nationB,  141. 
Tenures,  Feudal.  See  Fieudal  Sjfdem;  Lamd. 
Termes,  MarMial  de,  takes  Dunkirk,  663. 
Terouenne,  taken  and  demolished  by  Charles 

v.,  603. 
Tetael,  agent  tot  the  sale  of  indulgences  in 

Saxony,    103.     Publishes   counter -theses 

against  Luther,  138. 
Teutonic  Knigbts,  their  history  and  power, 

373.    They  loee  Prussia,  380. 
Theatinee,  the  order  ot  633. 
Theology,  the  scholastic  38. 
Tburlngla,  the  rebellion  beaded  by  Thomaa 

Muncer  in,  278,  373. 
Titian,  his  portraits  of  Charles  Vn  613.    His 
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JmA  JodgBMit  raBMnred  ftom  Taste  to  the 
EeoorUUC68. 

Toledo,  insuirectloti  in,  upon  the  departare 
of  Cberlee  V.  for  Gennany.  18«.  The  c»- 
tbedral  stripped  by  the  wife  of  Padllla.  to 

*  supply  the  foroee  of  the  Jante,  338.  Letter 
fh>mPfedilUto.34a,«ote.  Defended  emlnet 
the  army  of  the  ooblee  by  Donna  Maria, 
widow  of  Padllla.  S41,  343.  Surrender  of 
the  town,  and  fU^t  of  Donna  Maria,  343. 

Toleration,  prognae  oC  in  religions  affiilfs, 
639-533. 

ToniorrI,  Paul,  general  of  the  Hungarian 
foroee  against  Solyaan,  391. 

Tordeeillas,  member  of  the  Oortes  for  Se- 
govia, his  Cite,  339,  330. 

Torrelobaton  taken  by  PadUla.  339. 

Torrlano^  the  mechanician,  and  companion  of 
Charles  V.,  918,  619.    See  Turriamo, 

Towns,  the  liberties  and  privileges  ot  in- 
creased,-18. 

TramoviUe,  La,  drives  the  English  oak  of 
Pieaidy.360. 

Transylvania,  surrendered  to  Ferdinand,  483. 

Travellers,  perils  of;  in  the  Middle  Ages,  37, 
38.  Entertainment  ot  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
130. 

Trent,  a  general  oooncil  called  at,  388.  The 
ProtesUnts  ol^)ect,  388.  No  legatee  aa- 
semUe,  on  acooant  of  the  war,  and  the  pope 
prorDgaeetheoonncll,389.  Oencral  oooncil 
opened  at,  404.  Conduct  of  the  emperor  r»- 
specUngthe  conocil,  404.  Decisiou  of  the 
council  of;  upon  the  disputed  doctrinee,  410, 
411.  The  council  assembles  at,  470.  Henry 
of  France  protests  against  Its  legality,  476. 
The  emperor  endeavours  to  suatain  tts  aa> 
thority,  476.  The  Protestant  divines  de- 
mand a  8afi»-condoct  from  the  council,  no 
less  than  from  the  emperor,  480.  The 
council  prorogued  on  account  of  the  war, 
491.  Reason  of  the  fhlluro  of  oouncUsL 
491,493.    Accounts  of  this  coondl,  493. 

Trent,  Csxdinal  o^  sent  by  Charles  V.  to  the 
pope,  413. 

Trivnld,  general  of  the  French  ioroei  in 
Genoa,  301. 

Tunis,  its  conquest  by  Barbarossa,  337,  338. 
The  emperor  and  other  Christian  powers 
unite  to  restore  Muley-Hascen,  339.  Bar- 
barossa defeated,  33u,  331.  Conditions  im- 
posed upon  MnleT-Haaoen,  331. 

Turkey,  origin  and  character  of  ita  govern- 
ment, 86,  87.  Ita  noMUty  not  hereditary, 
87.  The  restraints  upon  its  sultans,  87. 
Origin  of  the  Janiiariea,  87.  Growth  and 
power  of  the  empire,  88,  89.  Note  apon  its 
government,  149,  150.  The  Janizaries,  150, 
161.  Its  condition,  power,  etc,  nnderSoly- 
man,  151. 

Turkish  power.  Jealousy  in  Europe  of  the, 
178. 

Turks,  cruelty  of,  13. 

Turriano,  the  artist,  companion  of  Charles  st 
St.  Justus,  667.    See  Jhrriano. 

TuBcanr,  view  of  the  state  ot  during  the  six- 
teenth century,  586. 


Ulm,  insurrecUcn  aft,  376.     A  city  in  the 

Smalkaldtc  league,  submits  to  the  emperor. 

437,  438.    The  emperor  violently  subverts 

its  tne  government,  463. 
Ulric,  duke  of  Wurtemberg,  expelled  flrom  bis 

dominions,  834.    Begains  ttiem  by 

334. 
Unlversittes,  csUblishment  of;  139,  ISO. 


Valasoo,  Don  Ifiigo,  hl^  constable  of  OuUle, 
appointed  assodste  regent  with  Adrian,  333. 
Klfecta  a  Junction  withOonde  de  Haro,  339. 

Valencia,  note  concerning  the  government 
of,  137.  Dlsordera  In,  184, 186.  The  nobles 
refuse  to  acknowledge  Adrian  as  the  king's 
representative,  186.  Charles  alda  the  people 
against  the  nobles,  186.  Don  Diego  de 
Mendosa,  Oonde  de  Melito,  made  viceroy, 
186.  Insurrection  in,  343.  The  associ»- 
tioaofthe«*aermanada,"343.  The  royal- 
ists victorioas,  343. 

Valentinols,  duchess  of,  her  influence  in  bring- 
ing about  peace  witli  Philip,  56.\  566. 

Yalladolid,  popular  disturbances  in.  331. 

Vandals,  irruption  of  the,  4.  Aiid  Goths,  con- 
quest of  Spain  by  the,  67. 

Van  Male,  the  ohamberlain  of  Gbaries  V., 
614,  615.  His  testimony  aa  to  the  em- 
peror's autobiography,  636, 637. 

Van  Rossem,  conmoiander  of  a  French  amy 
in  Brabant,  381. 

Vendtaie,  duke  of,  general  of  a  French  army 
in  Flanders,  381. 

Venic^  14, 16.  liBagoe  of  Gambny  against, 
66,66.  Ita  position  and  prosperity,  65.  A 
repobUc,  68.  Policy  of  the  government  of; 
as  to  military  affairs,  63.  Naval  and  com- 
mercial power  of,  63.  The  citisena  fovour 
the  election  of  Francis  as  emperor,  180. 
The  interest  and  policy  of,  as  between 
Charles  and  Francis,  188.  Unites  with  the 
emperor,  346.  The  government  Joine  the 
league  against  Charlee,  381.  Complataw 
of  the  inactivity  of  Frauds,  383.  Seliea 
Bavenna,  upon  hearing  of  the  capture 
of  the  pope,  394.  Ita  ol^ecto  in  entei^ 
Ing  the  league  agsinst  tbe  emperor,  399. 
The  government  refuses  the  application  of 
the  league  of  Smalkalde,  416.  Frandspro* 
poses  a  league  against  the  emperor  to  the 
people  ot,  438.  Solldted  I7  Paul  to  tska 
arms  against  the  emperor,  465.  Decline  of 
ita  power  and  commerce,  684. 

Verrina,  Joins  with  Flesoo  in  a  oonsplrecy  to 
overthrow  the  government  of  tbe  Dories 
at  Genoa,  431.  Upon  ita  failure,  fliea  to 
France,  and  Is  protected  by  Frauds,  439. 

Vielieville,  a  French  officer,  dlsoovens  the 
plot  against  Meti,  635. 

Vienna,  besieged  by  Solymsn,  307. 

Vlllalar,  defeat  of  the  insurgenta  under  I^ 
dilla  at,  339-341. 
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YUUIta,  oonaolM  the  dytog  boon  of  the  em- 
peior.ess.  DeUvenftMrmonattbefaiieral, 
654.  66ft.  Officiates  «t  Um  EBOorial  when 
the  emperor's  remeins  ere  removed  thither, 
66«. 

TUIoni,  their  le«U  oendltloii,  106,  lOl. 

ViUena,  merqnis  de,  his  deteetttioo  of 
bon  the  trsttor,  am 

Vifloonti,  fiuBily  ofthe^  66. 

Voltaire,  note  upon  the    ' 
of,  161. 


Wftllop^  Sir  Jdhn,  leate  the  BngUdi  lbi«6  fto 
eld  the  emperor,  386. 

War,  cost  o(  under  the  modem  i^etem,  66, 
66.  The  only  profession  of  gentleman  tai 
the  Middle  Ages,  136. 

War,  private,  to  redrew  li^ariea,  21.  The 
origbioftheprMtioe,lU.  WhatrebiUves 
irere  taivolyeid  in,  116.  Expedients  to  ra- 
•train,  116-117.  The  «« brotherhood  of 
Ood,"  116.  Order  of  FblUp  the  Fair  oon- 
oernlng,  117.  In  England,  117,  118.  In 
Oastile  and  Angoo,  116.  In  Oermany, 
118, 116. 

Wartbufg.  Lnther  oonosaled  at.  216. 

Wentwortb,  governor  of  Calais,  660. 

WIttemberg,  Invested  bj  Charles  V.,444. 

WlttlUndos,  Abbot,  his  teetlmooy  in  fltvonr 
of  jodldal  combat.  121. 

Wolsey,  Cardinal,  his  rise,  oharaoter,  and  in* 
flnnios,  186, 160.  Is  gained  by  Frands  of 
France,  190.  Charles,  by  holding  oat  hopes 
of  the  jMpaoy,  detaehes  nlm  ftnm  hia  rival, 
101.  Secretly  in  ftvonr  of  the  emperor, 
216.  Appointed  by  Henry  VHI.  in  the 
mediation  between  Charles  and  Frands, 
220.  Makes  a  treaty  far  Henry  with 
Charlee*  221.  Hto  disappointment  at  not 
being  made  pope,  249.  His  plans  Ibr  r»> 
v«nge,  246.  Ad  vises  Henry  to  take  gronnd 
against  ths  emperor,  after  the  viotory  at 
Ptivia,  266.  Persuades  Henry  to  jdn  the 
league  against  the  emperor,  264. 

Worms,  diet  called  at,  to  check  the  Refoimn- 
tlott,  192.  Slow  prooeedingi  of  tbs  diet  oC 
21S. 

Wnrtemberg,  ths  duke  of,  expelled  from  his 
domlnloiHb  S24.  Regilns  them,  324.  Aids 
in  the  league  of  Protestant  princes  against 
Charles,  416.  Sues  far  the  emperor**  par* 
don  on  his  knees,  428. 

Wyat,  Sir  Thomas,  heads  an  I 


aeooonl  of  ttie  apprandhlBg  maRiage 
Philip  and  Maiy,  616, 618. 


Etanenca,  archblahop  of  Tokdo^  lumalns  ftlth- 
fU  to  Ferdinand,  166.  Magnanimously 
■npporli  Ferdinand  for  the  regency  of 
Csetlle,  162.  Acquires  toritory  in  Barbary 
far  the  crown,  163.  Appdntied  regent  of 
Cutlle  untU  the  arrival  of  Charlfs  Y.,  166. 
Bis  character  and  career,  166, 167.  Tfelds 
respect,  etc,  to  Adrian,  but  retains  the 
power  himeelf,  167.  Removes  Prince 
Fodinand  to  Madrid,  and  watehes  his  move- 
ments. 167, 168.  Induces  the  Caatlllans  to 
receive  Charlee  v.  aa  king,  168.  Endeavours 
to  cuitall  the  power  of  the  CMtilian  noblee, 
168.  Procureafarthekingamtlltaiyforoe^ 
168.  Enlarges  the  revenue  (tf  the  crowQ, 
by  wresting  the  royal  possessions  from  the 
hands  of  the  nobles,  170.  Hto  bold  aoswer 
to  the  deputaUoa  of  the  noMea,  170.  His 
contests  with  the  king's  Flemish  mlnietere, 
171.  Hto  mastery  over  the  new  aasodates 
in  the  regency,  171.  Frustrates  the  attempt 
of  John  d'Aihrat  to  regain  Navarre.  171. 
Bears  the  delbat  of  the  Spenith  army  by 
Barfaaroem  with  equanimity.  172.  Bntrram 
Charles  to  vtoit  Spain,  174.  Hto  industry 
and  self-denial,  174.  Writes  to  Charles 
advtoiog  him  to  dismim  hto  Flemtah  fal- 
lowen,  and  desiring  an  intervtew,  174.  Hto 
Indignation  at  the  king's  cod  treatment, 

1.74, 176.    Hto  death,  176.    Hto ' 

for  wMom  and  aanotf^,  176. 


Tnste^  aooonnt  of  the  situalton,  wealth,  etc, 
of  the  monastery  at,  66 1,662.  Theemperor 
leaves  legBctos  to  the  convent,  666,  656. 
The  care  and  repair  0(669.  ItsdcstracUon 
in  the  Penhunlar  War,  §66.  Us  ncgtooted 
condition.  666, 660. 


Zamora,  the  btabop  cC  ndses  a  reglmeut  of 
priests  to  detoMlTontodUaB,  237. 

ZnfaigUas  opposes  the  sate  of  indulgBBoea, 
201. 

Znftlga,  Don  Loto  de  AviU  y,  vtoits  the 
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